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f ACRIM) History Ijegiua with an ac- 
count of the creation , of the world 
and of man by Almighty God. 
Xh<f Bibie assigns no date for these j 
^ents ; neither has science been 
_ able to fix them with certainty, 
yarious chronologies which have been 
CQhatracl^ed for the earlier epochs of man’s 
ex'steace are puvely arbitrary, -and have 
up iogmatic authority. The Bible <](pes 
not attei^pt to furnish us witk ajiy system ^ 
bf^^hromlo^. It teaches simply that the - 
yeoirllfi 'wd were created by Almighty I 
; and that the 

: one original 

and the first woman 
cr^tedt by €k>d^rHlie Adam and the Eve, 
rsic^ believed to have be- 



gun its existence in Asia; most probably 
in some portion of the vast region lying 
between the mountains in which the Amoo 
and the Indus take their rise, on the east, 
and tlie mountains in which rise the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris, on the west. It 
was in this ddightful and fertile land that - 
the great trial of man’s obedience, and his 
fatal surrender to evil, occurred. Driven 
from Eden, Adam and Eve were cou- 
flcMniied to painful and arduous labor, as 
the condition of their existence. Hitherto 
their labor had been pleasant. 

Adam and Eve had two sons, Cain and 
Abel. The first led an agricultural, and 
the latttjr a pastorjil life — two modes of 
existence which arc thus shown to be as 
old as humanity. Becoming jealoils of the 
greater purity of Abel’s life, Cain slew 
him, and thus became the first murderer. 
Upon hearing liis sentence of punishment 
from the lips of his Maker, he became an 
exile with his family, and wandered into 
the country to the east of Eden, where he 
built the first city, which he called “ Enoch,” 
after his first-born. Cain had a numerous 
posterity, to vrhom the Bible attributiiS the 
invention of the industrial arts and music. 

A third son, was bom«>to Adam and Eve 
after the death of Abel. They named him 
Seth, and be was the patriarch from whom 
the Hebrews traced their descent Seth 
had a numerous family^ and lived to the 
age of 912 years. It was through this 
family that the religious traditions of the 
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primitive revelatioiv* were preserved feith- 
Fully down to the time of the Deluge. 

The eiglith i» d^*cent from Seth was 



'7HB LABlIi AT IHB C&LATIOM 



whose fan^ily retained the worship' 
true God. The world bad grqwn 
telj wicked, and men h^d given 


tdemselves oW to vice of all Uxtds* So 
terrible had the condidon of tho worfd be* 
come, that we are told that rqf^ented 
the l 4 )rd that he had made man on tfo 
earth, and it grieved him at his heart” 
To purge the world of its wickedness, the 
Almighty resolved to destroy eveiy living 
thing upon it with the ezoeption of a cer* 
tutu number of each kind which he designed 
lor the reproduction of their various species. 
“ Noah,’* we are told, “ was a just man, and 
perieci in his generations, and Noah walked 
with God.’* In consequence of tins, he 
was exempted from the general destruc* 
nod, together with his famUy, and was oi- 
dored to prepare an ark, or floating hhuae, 
of gopher wood, according to a plan re- 
vealed to him by God, who Informed him 
of his purpose to bring a flood upon the 
world When the ark was finished, Noah 
was ordered to entei it with his family, i 
to take with him seven couples of ev 
clean and unclean animal, “ two of every 
sort** “of every living thing of ^11 flesh." 
He obeyed' the Divine command, and thej 
“ went in male and female of all^flcsh, as 
(>od had commanded him; and the Ijord 
^hut him ID ** Then the Deluge com- 
1 menced. “ The fonn tains of the gieat deep 
wtie broken up, and ibe windows of heaven 
Wire opened. And the rain wa'' upon the 
lAiih forty da} sand forty nights. . ♦ And 
the waters incicased, and bare up the ark, 
and it wa^ lifted np above the earth. And 
the waters prt tailed, and were increased 
greatly upon the i ai Lli, and the ark went 
upon the face of the waters. . . And all the 
Irtgh hi life, that wire under the whole 
heaven, were covered Fifteen cubiis up- 
ward did the waters pievail; and the 
niountaina weie covered, Ati(i all flesh 
(lied that moved upon the earth, both of 
1«A\1 aud cattle, and of beast, and *tof 
Hver}^ crewing thing that cr^enetb upon 
the earth, aud < very man ; allMn wn6fee 
nostrils was the breath of life, of all that 
was m the dry land, died. Arid every liv- 
ing substance was destroyed which was 
upon the face of the gioupd, both man aud 
cattle, anfl the creeping things, ana the 
. foi^^l of the heaven ; and they w -e ^ 
t] stroyed fAm the earth : and Noah only 
remained alive, and they that wiere wdth 
him in the ark. And the water^revaii)^ 
upoD^’tba earth a hundred and days.” 

At the end of iive^ months the watem 
went down, and the ark refeted “ upon, the 
mountains of Araitat.** “And the waters 
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ettS of forty 
iiiido^ of lie 
he, forth, 
fro,; until tlfo 
|off the 

hiittj to 6^ 

jox^ifc^ie 

oti the 
forth^ 







■Is 

jri Wie on t|«AU the 

th| t<^ of 
.And eetne to p 
<hiy«, that Noah opeoed 
ark ^hieh he had made 
a raven, which went to 
A\rater3 were dried up 
And he jsent forth a dovi 
if thO; waters were abat 
<?roilnd. But the dove f< 
sole of hex* foot, arid she 
into the ark; for the wi 
face of the- whole earth, 
his liaiidj and took 
, her, and pulled 
her in unto him, 

-into the ark. And 
, he stayed yet other 
seven days, and ^ 
ji^ain lie sent forth 
She dove out of 
rthe oi'k. And the 
dove game into 
iiim in the even- 
ing, and lo, in her 
muith wiis an 
«»Jive leaf plucked 
off ; so N 0 a h 
knew that the 
'll' a t e r s w c r o 
abated Ironi offthe 
earth. And he 
stayed yet other 
seven days, and 
sent forth the 
dove, which re- 
turned not again 
unto him any 
more.” 

The eartlibeiiig 
Noah, his 
tamily^ and tlie 
jre atftrses tjiat 

.♦ere ■ .'iilth ' •■'him, jjjjSj^ 

m the wk. Noah'fe first act 
an altjvr and ofier a .sacrifice t th< 
who iimdcv a Covenant with W -tr 
; ^ wife, and 

Sh'-iMV Ham, and Japheth, tlU r » 

:<hc Itivation of the earth. . 


y the inoimtafo mass ? tittle 
and . Western Thibet, where the 
great-i^verfl of Asia, the Indus, the Oxus, 
mad me Jaxart^, take their li^, Borne 
^eiieratioiis later the d^cendants of Kbah, 
^ho had incr^^ with great rapid ity, Ayan' ' 
(forod w^twai^f and fix^ dwellings 

on the great piains watered by the, Tigris 
and the Euphratp^/in the country origihaliy 
called Shinar. Here their pride in tbeir 
nuipbers and strength led them ,to believe 
►that they could baffle even God, ind they 
began the erection of a cijy, and of a tower 
the top of wdiich was to reach to heaven, and 





a^^ fifty ■ vea( 
died at the age of nL Kir i K; 

of 



t Tfhi’ 

loa^Lor the =af 


so enable tlnnu to escape any feubsetp.* nt 
deluge that might be sent upon fhe earth. 
i:TJp to this time all men spoke a cominou 
God punished tlwur iiisqlence by 
rdsing their language^ Unabic to undor-j^y 
id feaeh otlujr, they cuiupelled ' 

ll^ntinue their ^’ork, and to dispe 
family, or group ' of families, 
sWith it the new language, fron^ 

-to bm>nie its pytii, and wlui^(, 
science now attempts to Aliases ii V 
Lg to their analogies, are d< AeiuIicJ.” 
unfinished tower was called Aabel. or. 
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and sent him out of Egypt with the wealth feated them, rescued Lot, and 
lio bad acquired. Abram moved back i,the spoil that bad beeu takea from 
through f^lestjue' to his old encampment cities. — 

at Bethel, where he i^ain. established the Some time after this, it pleasetl 
worship of Jehovah. Here he and Lot be- mak^i a solemn covena ut with the patriiM^^ 
came involved in qufeels about their jc;attle, and on this occasion the Almighty reveat|tt 
and separated. Abram remaining in the Irimself to his servant by bis name 
moujqitains, and Lot descending to the fer- vaii, and renewed his promise to maile 
tit0. plain near Sodom. Abram then re- “Abram the father of a great ilatioh|^^ 
moved southward to the ‘‘ oaks of Mamre,” “ Lord God, what wilt thou give me, 
near Hebron. This place became from this I go childless .... and • • . • bno bq% 
time his usual abode. - , in my liousc is mine heir,” said the patji||^ 

Shortly afterwards Cbedorlaoiuer, tliCjardi. The divine answer was proiup^ 
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king of Elam, and chief of a great empire “Look now toward heaven and tcli 
in Western Asia, invaded Southern Pales- stars if thou be able to numl>er them ; 
tine, and .conquered the five cities of Sodom, he said unto him, So shall thy seed ■&©*!!! 
Gomorrali, Adniah, Zoboiini, and Bela The childlfMs mah believed the . 
(aft<?rward 3 called iSoar), which had re* of God, “and'’ he counted it to 
volted against him. In this war Lot and righteousness.” ^ ^ 

all his cattle were captured and carried off “The promise was as '.specific vas.it^^ 
by the victors. As soofi as he heard of this, poleniii. It iucliided : I. The bondage 
Abr^u collected a band of 111 8 of his own Hebrews in a strange land for 400 
people and a force of his Amorite allies Their delivery, with great yfealth, and 
and pursued the forces of Chedorlaomer. judgments on th(;»r oppressors. Ill, Thfjr 
Heo^riook them hear Damascus, and de- return to the Promts^ I^and in 
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tvKen tlie itiliabi1> [ should be hom^ lHliniQ^inl (which means, (?o<J 

shdiUd be full.” Somewhat later, God hear). He also I'oretidd the character 
covenant with Abraham, and of the child and his ^Icstiny, in lUe follow- 
tWsi^n of cwwwcm in g words, which arfcural^ly describe the 

of ten years in the land Bedawin Arabs of the present day, whose 
of Canaan, Sarai began to despair of be- great progenitor the cliild became: “He 
ieoming the mother of the patriarch’s heir, will be a wild maii ; his hand will be against 
and advised Abmm to take to wife, her ser- every man, and every man’s hand against 
‘vont Hagar, an Egyptian woman, by whom him ; and he shall dwell in the face of all 



captcbe of lot and his family. 


- he had a soil. Before the child was born, his brethren.” The Inner fwedietidn means 
li^agar, puffed up by pride, became so iiiso- tl\at the territory of Islnuind’s descendants 
to iler mistress that iSaral punisshed her. should be to the ol‘ the country ocenpiod 
^^agar fled into the w’ildernoss of Kadesh, by the tribes descended fn^m Abrahanvs 
southeast of Abram’s * abode. Here ilie true heir. 1 1 agar returned to her mist res?;^ 
#hgcl of: God appeared to her, and com- aiid in duo tiiiie Isliinael was born. Abram 
mraded b^r ta retum to her rnfstress; was eighty-six years old when his son Avas 
he encouraged ,Rer* by promising that she born. The pat riareb "regarded the f'4nl<l as 
shbtvkl be the mother of a* great nation, and tl^e heir God had promised him, and 
^Uimand' I her toiiame her child, when it upon higi all a father’s love. 
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Thirteen years after the birth of Ishmacl, 
\\rbeii Abrara was ninety-nine years old, 
God appeared io the mtriarch by the name 
of El-Shaddai (Goc| Almighty), and re- 
newed his covenant with him. The Al- 
mighty now promiseH the patriarch that he 
should be the father of nlany nations, and, 
in’' consequence of this, changed his name 
from Abram (exalted father) to Abraham 
(father of a multitude). The Almighty 
declared to the patriarch that he would be 
his God, and the God of his descendants, 
and as a sign of this renewed covenant insti- 
tuted the rite of circumcision, which was 
thenceforth to be performed upon all the 
males of Abraham race. The uncircum- 
cised was cut off* from all the benefits of the 


{nr Ishraael, God assured him" 
would shower temporal blessings 
mael, and would make him the 
great nation. The higher, spiritual M 
ings, however, were reserved to Isaae . 
his posterity. Abraham immediately caused 
himself to be circumcised, and performed 
the rite upon Ishmael, who was noW 
teen years old and upon all the xnales of 
his household. 

Some time after this Abraham was sit- 
ting one evening at the door of his tent, 
when he saw three men approaching. With 
true Eastern ho.spitality, he arose and wel- 
comed them, and urged them to lodge with 
him that night. They accepted his irfKri- . 
tation, and when they had partaken of the 
meal he set before 
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them, re veal ed 
themselves to him/ 
One was the an- 
gel Jehovah, th^ 
01 hers two attend-^ 
ant angels. They 
renewed fc him 
the pro ai i| of 
God that rah 
should bear him a 
son within a year. 
Sarah, who "was 
wifhin the tent, 
hoard them, and, 
being ninety years 
old, laughed at 
the prediction. 
Tlie angel heard 
her, rebuked her 
unbelief, aijd as- 
sured Abraham 


that God would 

covenant, while even the stranger wlio re- certainly keep his promise. Jhey then 
ceived cirdumcision was admitted to them, departed in the direction of Sodoi i, and 
It was made the duty of the head of every Abraham accompanied them a part of 
family to extend this rite to his servants us the way. In consideration of the favor 
well as his children. It wa.s to be performed with which the Almighty rd^ardedthiiri aai> 
upon children on the eighth clay after their the progenitor of the elio.scu race, the ah- 
birth, and upon slaves immediately after geds informed Abraham of the purpose 
their purchase. The name of Sarai was God to destroy Bodora and Gomorrali 
^cbaDged to Sarah (princess), in token of and the cities of the plain" as a puni^h- 
her -exalted dignity as the ancestress of a ment for thrir desperate VtiekednesSj Ahd 
great race. God also informed the patriarch told Jiim that they w^ere on their io V 
that at a certain time in the next year his warn Lot and his family to flee fix>m 
\yife, Sarah, should i^oar him - a son, who doomed cities. Whe^ the augels 
^^ishould be his true heir. He was com- Abraham in vain interceded tor 
manded to name the child Isaac, and was God jircmiscd, in response to the paitiarb^i^s- 
informedfthat the promises of the covenant prayer, that if ten nghteou#: 
shouid Scscend to Isaac and his seed for- found in the cities, he irtould spare 
ever/ Id response to the patriarch’s prayer The requisite number could not 
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tfud his famHy obeyed the in memory of the occurrence, Beershebn 
- Sodom. His (the Well of the Oatfi). . WhHe iiviug at 

warning of the angels Beersheba, his wiffe, Sarah, gave* birtli to 
. behind her, and was destroyed the long promised h|ir, who was circum- 
^ Lot and his daugh- cised and named Isaac, in accordance with 

teiy lopk refnge in Zoar, which was the div.ine command. 'The patriarch* was 

in r^nswer to las prayer. Then Sodom, Go- one hundred years old when bis heir was 
inoirrah,A,<lmah and Zeboiim weSre destroyed born. * 

why, convulsion of nature, not a When Isaac was weaned AhMiam oide- 

ol all their iuhabitants escaping the brated the occasion by a During 

dreadful doom. Lot, fearing to remain in the festival Sarah saw Ishmael mocking or 
Amr, fled to the hill country, and took taunting her son, and her anger waa 



MEETING OF ISAAC AND IIRBEKAH. 


re^ige in a cave cast of Ihc Dead sea. In 
thfe nlnce occurred the incestuous birth of 
Moah and Ammon, from ivliom ivcrc de- 
scended; Ihe Moabites and Ammonites, 
whon;. Moses and* tioshua found^stablished 
In the country east of the Jordan and jlhc 
Dead sea. , 

^feprtly ajfter the destruction of the cities 
Abraham journeyed south- 
Wawt ami fixed Ids residence in the jegion 
between ^ypt Palastiue. He made a 
tr^y with tlie ?ti^of thajt country, named 
besid^ ^ well, which he named, 


aroused. She demanded of lier husband 
that Ilagar and Ishmael should be sent 
away, in order that Isaac might have no 
one to dispute his position in his father’s 
liousc. The patriarcli was tenderly at- 
tached to Ishmael, and hesitated ; but God 
appeared to him and commanded him to do 
as Sarah had said, ]>roxi^sing that he would 
bless Ishmael and make him the father of 
a great nation. The next morning Hagar 
and her son were sup jd led by the patriarch 
with provisions and were sent away. ’AVan- 
deriug in the wilderness of Beerslicba, they 
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were on the point dying with thirst, ram, caught by iis honw m the 

when they were rescued by an angel. Ish- taken by the patriarch ajad oSbreA^ M 

mael grew up in the wiidbrnesfe and became sacrifice in the place of his eon; As - i 

a skilfiil archer.. HU mother took him a reward of this obedience, God 

wife from among the Egyptians, her own covenant with the patriarch and oohSmibd^ 

S ople, and he became the ancestor of the it with an oath. ' * ‘ ^ ^ ^ : 

jdawin Arabs. The Korei.sh tribe, which Some time after this Abraham ise* 
inhabited Mecca, traced their descent di- turned to his old home at Mamre, h^r v 


rectly from Islimael. The principal sanc- 
tuary of this tribe was the C'aabah, which 
they believed was built by Isbmael and 
Abraham. From this tribe was descended 
Mohammed, the great ])rophet of Jslain. 



m: A n A M 'S KN t ■ A jNI cm l^NT. 


A V) rah am appears to liave divelt many 
years at Beersheba. AVhile re.siding there, 
occurred the great ti*ial of his faith. He 
was coininaiided by God to tak(3 hia son, 
Isaac, aiifl offer him upas a burnt sacrifice to 


Hebron, and here Sarah died at the i 
one hundred and twenty-seven years. Ahm- 
hara purchased the cave of Machpelah 
from the Hittites, of Hebron, then called 
Kiijalh-Arba, and there buried Sarah. ; 

The cave became the place of ' 
sepulch re of his family. 

Aifer the burial of Saaahv 
Abraham appears to have 
turned to Bee rsh eba. He Wiafr 
now old and felt his end 
j)roaching. He therefore, r^v , 
solv(‘d U) secure a wife for fcii?'.; 
son, Isaac, and in order that tfc 
des(*(‘nditnts of Isaac might pe. 
child ren*of a pure race, decided 
to secure, as Ins soifs bfide, piie 
of his own kindred. there 
fore sent his steward, Eliezer, tc 
Meshpotamia, and bound him 
by a solemn oath to choose io\ 
Isaiu- a wili* from among bis own 
family. Fdic zcu* reached Haran; 
i and thcj'c ( ncountered llit^ family 
of Betlniel, the son of AbraliaraSs 
brother, Nahor. His choice Wfts 
divinely directed to Rebekah, 
the youngest and most b^utiiiil 
daugiiter of the house, who, upon 
1 ea iTi i u g h is in issi on , consent^l 
t(> leave; her oAvn family and 'bc': 
come the wife of her 
Isaac. She accompanied Eliezoi' 
back to Csiuaan, and was joy- 
fully received by Isaac and Ms 
Isaac was forty years old at thct. 
time of Ills marriage. *’ * tf 

After a union of twenty years, fiebekaxt 
gave birth to twin sons. The firsthoiTi was 
mimed Esau, and also Edom (the Red), be- 


fa!l>e 


God., Though ids heart was nearly broken, cause of ids ruddy color, and the Becppd 
he'unhesitatiugly obeyed, and taking Isaac, received the name of Jacob 
went with him to the land of Moriah,'- j planter). 


■^wlpch is believeil to be the hill on which 
%ve temple at JernSalem afterwards stood. 
^There he built an altar and prejiared to 
■ offer up Isaac, when liis hand was stayed 
by Gpd, who iuforiTieil him that he had 
nieapt only to try Ids faith, and was satis- 
j^ied with tliis proof of his obedience. 'A 


Abraham, after the marriage of 
took another wife, although ’^e 
hundred and forty years oW. 
was Keturah, and by her^ Abrak|T^ 
six sons, one of whom liis Midiak^'1^ 
father of the Midianite^, who occiipi^ flie- 
country between the Dead sea and 
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Bed sea, to the east of chosen filraily. Jacol^, bn the other hand, 
gave liberal wae a peaceful, politic man, ready to gain 
. these sons, but sent them out by cratl and diphjftia^ what EsStu sought 

not iut(^.rfere i«> aceomplirsh by violeic^. was smooth* 
wiik of Isaac. To Isaac 8kmue<.l, and loved the peaceful pursuits of 

the patriarch bequeathed all of his immense iho sbepliei-d and the qliiet and repose of 

wbaith, and died, it would seem, at Beer- the tent. He was his mother’s favorite. 

in a good old age, and full of Cuming in one day, tired aud hungry,; 

being one hundred and seventy-five from the chase, Esau beheld Jacob prepaid 
years old. This event took place * fifteen iiig a savory mess of red lentils, and at once 
y^cars after the birth of Ksau aud Jacob, asked for “some of that red.*' Jacob de^^ 



riAOAR ST’STATNKI) in 

3His sons, Is 4 |.ac ajul Islimad, biiried him in 
^ cave%f Madipelah. 

the death of Abraham, Isaac con- 
iiisticd* to dwell by the well of Lahai-roi, 
in the extreme south of Palestine, and 
tliere hi$ sons grt^w to manhood. Esau was 
.n wild, reckless man, a skilful Hunter, and 
hi& father’}^ favorite, lie mis rough and 
Mtjr in appearance, and was rf source of 
trouble to his parents. At the age 
Hittite wives, in 
opj^Jtibri to th4B will of his fathef, and 
alliances into the 


Tirn nrsFRT ry goo. 

inandcd the birthright of Esau as the price 
of the moss, and the hunter, intent only 
upon satisfying the hunger of the moment, 
consented to the bargain with a levity that 
showed how little value be set upon his 
birthright. For this, St. Paul “ calls him ‘ a 
pi'ofane person, who i'or one morsel of food 
sold his birthright,’ and marks him as’tho 
pattern of those who sacrifice eternity for a 
moment’s sensual enjoyment. The justice^ 
of this judgment appears from considering 
what the birthright was, wdiich he sold at 
such a price. Esau was^ by right of, birth,. 
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the head of the fatnjlly, its prophet, priest 
nrtd king, and BO man can renounce such 
l^rivrilegcS except as a srifcrifice required by 
GtxJ, without despising God who gave them. 
But more than this, he was the head of the 
family; ou him devolved the bless- 
ing of Abraham, that M'n his seed all the 
lainilies of the eartli should be blessed ; ’ 
jiud, in despising his birthright, he put him- 
saif out of the sacred family, and so became 
a ‘profane person / The cunning of Jacob 
did not bring him gain alone ; it brought 
with it a retribution, as we shall sec in 
cdaisid^feg his history. 

A4 lepj^h the one hundredth year of 
life approached. The great age and 
iiiilii% sight of the patriarch warned him 





nUllIAL OK AIJUAHAM. 

that the time had come when he must 
solemnly transmit 'io his heir the blessing 
of Abraham, the irrevocable gift of the 
patriarchal pow(jr and authority. This 
blessing lie designed for ISsau, >vlio very 
evidently had not confessed to his father 
the sale of his birthright. As Jacob would 
not dare to take advantage of his trick, the 
father^ was most likely in ignorance of the 
transaction. Isaac informed Esau of his 
intention, and bade him prepare a feast for 
the occasion. Esau set out for the chase 
Atq oljtain venison, of which his father was 
■‘^dry fond, and during his absence Ilebekah 
^.yealed to Jacob the design of her hus- 
ad. With her aid the crafty Jacob suc- 
i^ded in passing lum.solf off upon his father 
jj^^Esau, and obtained the patriarclial bless- 
which made him the head of liis 
f and which, once given, nouhi not 
revoked. Esau now returned home and 



disebv^d the fraud 
had heen ' guilty. - Hfe'' indig]^^ 
grief ■ were- very, great. ' 'He' ^ 

great and exceeding bitter cry, 
unto his father, Bless me, even me 
father.” The spiritual blessing had 
to Jacob and could not be recalls, tfet; 
Isaac blessed his first-born in a maniieiif ! 
more in keeping with his son’s chameter^^ 
He promised him abundant worldly ■: 
perity, qualified by submission to Ms 
brother, whose yoke he should .at h 
br<-'ak.* ", , 

Esau, from this time, resolved 
Jacob ; but, not wishing to gricvo'his jl^tlier^ 
postponed his vengeance until 
death oflsaac. Rcnekah, becoming ^ 
of this, induced her husband ib * 
Jacob to her kindred for safety;, Ij 
was all the more willing for this,. 
would enable Jacob to obtain a Wife' 
of pure blood. Witb his staff in 
hand, the heir of the promises setodirit 
for M(iSopotamia, retracing the patli 
by which Abraham had entSfcred Ca- 
naan. Roach iiig Abraham’s i^ld 0% 
campment at Bethel, he pass^ tli0 
night theVe, taking for his pill<jw s 
Slone — most probably one of 
which had formed the altar of ilie 
]mtriarcli. In (ho visions of the night 
^ lie was visited by God, who show^ 
iiim a radiant stairway reaching from 
the earth to the portals of Lea\<^, 

^ along which the angels were ascend*^ 
ing and deacending upon their err;:nfeb 
as ministering spirits upon 
beautiful symbol of God’s provident ca^ 
for his children. To crown the vision 
appeared to him in his dream, irenhfe^ ' 
wdtli him tlie covenant he had wife; 

Abi’aham, and gave lurn a spSctal piofel^O 
of protection, Jacob awoke, and, ifij- 
knowledgnient of the presence of d[elM)vahi 
erected an altar on the ‘spotlj jj^hich 
named Bethel (the House of God) 
solemnly dedicated himself and r.M fewt 
God should give him to the service f iii)i 
Maker. Tins important event, the turr.mg 
point in Jacob’s religiohs life, oqcurrerf 
when ho was in his seven ty-aeventh year* ; 

^ The prophecy was fulfilled la the pr( 
of the Idaiaa'/in ), their inartial Iipowcsh, aoU 
constact corillicts with the lBraeliteS|;. 
they were subdued under Jjjavid, over why# 
they triumphed at the Baj^yloriian captiyitTj, 
to whom they at last j^ave a king in the peryett m 
Herod the Great."— />/*. Witliam SMilh, 
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jonmev; ;Jae 6 |b cached Jua. ' Rachel bore one^ son, named Joseph, 
Lal)an, his mdther^s Leah bore a datigbier/hamed l>ioah. Re- 
immtf»;atPadan-Arani. He was warmly sides these Jaci^b had /bur other* )|ons by 
75^]?^ and at once fell in love with fais two concubines. Billah, Raciel's hand- 
ma^nji cousin Rachel, the youngest maid, bore him Dan and Kaphtali; and 
house. He engaged to. Zilpah, Leah’s handmaid, bore him Gad 
as a shepherd for wages, and Asher. 

^be hand of After the birth of Joseph, who was, (he 
^^el, offering to serve him seven years youngest of these children, Jacob was anx- 
^her. Laban, who was more than Ja- ions to return to liis own country, but 
^ual in ciinninp* nccepted the offer, Laban pemiaded him to serve him still 



Irntf-ool- advantage of the marriage customs longer for a portion of his flocks, Jacob’s 
ili*. country to give his elder daughter, share to be distinguished by certain marks. 
Ijeah, who was afflicted >vith sore eyes, and Laban undertook to defeat this arrange- 
tbeierore hard toMispose of in n«irriage, to meat by unfair means, but Jacob, 'who was 
hU Jacob was indignant at the more expert at cattle-breeding, baffled Him 

fisiud, ^vas obliged to submit ; and and secured the greater part of the produce 
serve Laban seven years more for of the flocks. • At length he became very 
v During these seven rich in “ cattle, and maidservants and man- 

sons ^nd a daughter werwborii I servants, and camels, and asses. 

The «j 5 |ns of Leah were Reuben, ^ After a sojourn of, twenty yciirs vnth 
^ineou, Lcyi, Judatr Issachar, and Zeliu- * Laban, Jacob, w^as commanded by God to 
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return to Canaan. Afraid 
that Laban would seek to 
■detain c him^ he ' set out by 
stealth, and having crossed 
the Eu phrates, passed 
through the desert by the 
great fountain of Palmyra, 
joui:ueyed across the eastc'rn 
ptirt of the plain of Da- 
mascus and the plateau of 
Baslian, and culered the 
mountain region of Gilead, 
•east of t)io Jordan, wdiieh 
forms the frontier between 
Palestine and the Assyrian 
desert. Here he was over- 
taken by Laban, with a 
• considerable force. E ach el 
had carried off her fathoj ’s 
household gods, and now, 
by an ingenious device, 
succeeded in hidinfe them. 
Laban, who had" been 
warned of God not to 
harm Jacob, failing to find 
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DACGiiTUaS OF LABAN AT THE WELL. 


his idols, made a^treSty with 
Jip*ob and set up a heap of 
stones as a witriess of it. Ja- 
cob’s eyes were now opened to 
see a company of angels, “ the 
host of God,” sent to prot^t 
him, forming a camp near Eis 
own. 

He now approached Mouht 
Seir, of which his brother Esau 
had become the powerful chief- 
tain. He was seriously 
larmed, for he feared that 
E^au might rnnv seek to avehge 
the loss of his birthright 
killing him and iseizing JIto 
iiniiily and flocks. He 
him a conciliatory me 3 sa|ie^ 
and Esau cunit' tcteincet liim at 
the head of four hundred at%-; 
riors. Jacob, now thurou^jjy; 
alarmed, prepared to ifleet tlm 
danger which seemed to 
en him. He, divided his {H30|i|e 
and his flocKs into Uyo 
ties, in order that the ; 

might escajie if tlie first was 
attacked. Tlien be turned tft 
God in prayer; after which ^ 
sent forward present", to ; fib 
brother, q^nd"^ ^en rested ^ 
the night. Bisiug befrr® 
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[ hiiii and said^ Tell mo, I pray tliee, thy 
name. And he said, WherelorQ ia it that 
thou dost ask after my name 2^ And 
he blessed; hiiii there. And Jacob caUcd 
the name of the place PenkU ; fw . I have 
seen God face to face, and rny life is pr©^ 
served.^^ ‘ ■ , 

Jacob never recovered from the lameness 
produced by the touch ol' the angel, and In. 
memory of this the Israelites, in aftei 
I years, would not eat of the sinew in the 
hollow of the tliigb. 

Descending into the valley of the Jabbok, 
Jacob cneounicred Dsaii, who greeted him 
most affectionately. The rough soldier had 
i long ago forgiven Ids brother for defraud- 
• ing him of the spirituar blessing which he 
; <lid not value, and was contented with the 
worldly prosperity that had fallen to his 
: lot. After a ideasant interview, Esau re- 
i turned to Mount iSeir, and Jacob continued 
i his journey to the Jortf: i)in, which he crossed 
i at Buccoth. Entering Canaan he went to 
Shcchem, now a considerable town of the 
i Ainorites. From them he bought a piece 
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TOMU, KKAU nETULKHEM. 

nmet moniing, he sent hi.s wives and 
cliildren over the Jabliok, and n*maiiied 
behind to prc[uire lumsell' by solitary 
uieditat^m for the 
triar <5f the dity. 

While he tarried 
there “a man” 
ap|)earcd a n d 
wrestled with him 
until tjie day 
broke. And w hen 
the tmiu ” saw 
“that he pre- 
vailed not against 
luni, Ik* touched 
the hollow of his' 
thigh ; and the 
hollow of Jacob’s 
was out of 
jo^t .as he %rc‘s- 
ttol with him. 

Aiid he said, Lei 
^ fiir difv 
#tkaif Andlie 
I ^fll not let 
ifi ee "0, ex cej >t 
ihou j§ile.ss in e. 

And he said unt« 

^Yhat is thy 
huiae? And be 
•said, Jacob. And 
-he Sgid, Thy name 
■^alt be called no 

more Jacob, b^i Jsrael ; for ns a prince of ground, the first posscaslou of the chosen 
jiast thou poweir wMh. Gojd and with men. family in the promii9ed land. There he 
sliud hn^t prevailed. And Jacob asked biylt an altar to the “God of Israel,” and 
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renewed his promise to serve him« Heeiso Mamre and rejoined his ikth^. 
dug a well, which still shown there, and lived a ntnnber of years aft^ this/ 'and 
is highly venerated by the natives. died at the aga of one hundred and 

Jacob now began to exj^rience the His sons, Esau and Jacob, buried him m 
severest trouble of his life. Hhechem, son the cave of Machpelah. His death oc- 
of Hamor, prince of the Shechemites, car- curred about thirteen years after the sale 
ned pft* and outraged his daughter, Diuah, of Joseph by his brethren, 
and^ though he afterwards demanded her in Joseph, the eldest son of Rachel, was his 
nutrriage, the sons of Jacob determined to father’s favorite. Upon him Jacob lav- 
avenge the wrong done to their sister. They ished such constant and conspicuous marks 
consented to the marriage, and when the of his affection, that the jealousy of the 
Shechemites were thrown off their guard, remainder of his sons was aroused. Joseph 
treacherously fell upon them, slew the increased this feeling to a positive hatred 



JACOB’S MEB;TING with ISAAC ON HIS RETTJBN TO CANAAN. 


males, pillaged the city, and canned off the by playing the spy upon his broAers and 
women and children, and the flocks and reporting their misdeeds to their father, 
herds. " Jacob was very indignant at this When but a mere lad he dreamed sev^^-al 
treacherous conduct, and, fearing that the very remarkable dreams, which seerred to 
Ganaanites would seek to avenge the him to foreshadow future greatness f i him 
slaughter of their brethren, removed with at the expanse of his brethren, ar u very 
his mmily and possessions to Bethel, from unwisely told them of these dreams. I'bis 
which he passed southward towards Mamre, filled the measure of his offences ’n ♦heir 
where bis fathoi, fcaac, was still living, eyes, and they determined to remove urn 
In the vicinity of Bethlehem, his beloved out of their way. One day J> cob se^^ 
wa% birth to Ben Joseph to visit his brethren, who 

was buried there. Her tomb ing their flocks near BheOhem. Aa tbp^ 
is stiUjul^ved. ’Jacob then went on to saw him approaching alone, they resoHw 
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R<?ubeD, the eld€»t «oii,per- Alnottg tho prisoners Were the chief of 
the Others not to kill tboir hrolher the cupbearers aiici tfie chief of the cooks 
bat to flimw him^fao a, dry well, of the kmg of Egypt, who had beeji put ij) 
ir&ero he would die with miuger, nieauiug coafiueiiieut in oouacqueuce of theii^ ‘com- 
to rescue him afterwarch. His suggestion plicity in some conspiracy at the court of 
w(jisadoptech but (luring his temporary ah- j the Pharaoh. These prisoners dreamed 
sence the other brothers K>ld Joseph to a each a" dream, iirophetic of their iate. 
caravan of MidianitLdi merchants, w no were I They related their dreams to Joseph,^ who 
on their Way to Egypt. They then returnwl ' interpreted them. His interpretation has 
to their lather and induced him to believe verified in the pardon of the chief of the 
that Joseph had been slain by a wild bca^t. cupbearers and his restoration toofSee,ancl 
Joseph was taken by his purcha^-eis to the execution of the chief of the cooks. 
Egypt, and was sold by them as a slave to The fortunate man promised to intetoede 



JOSEPH MADE BCLFB OVP'R EOYPT. 


|^tipba|^of Petf?{»hui, an ofliccr o1 the lumy 
or the king of Egyj)t, who is designated iu 
the Scriptures only by lus title of Pharaoli. 
Joseph quickly gained favor with his mas- 
ter, vno made him the fcuporiiiteudent of 
nis ho "<e. The wife of Poiiphar conceived 
Ian nnlattful passion for Jojseph, but ^vas 
repulsed by him. Thereupon fcbe brought 
an onaaious charge agaiiwt Jiiin, and be 
WTO tL*t)\ n into prison by his master. 
-iMceraywy comfnet eooii gained him the 
of the aul|koriti(!^ of the prison, by 
tppTomhewasimruiitex! withimportant duties. 
i 


fny Joseph, but forgot him until two years 
lat r, ‘wlnn, the king having had two 
di’tains winch tioubled him and 

which the wise men of Egjpt wtie unable 
to explain, the chief cupbearer remem- 
bered Joseph and told tlie king of the 
Hebrew’s interpretation of his own di'^am 
and its fulfilment. Pharaoh at once sent 
for Joseph and relatecHu'^ dreams to him. 
Joseph informed him that his drearrib were 
prophetic, and were sent by God to warn 
him that Egypt was almut to be visjtcd by 
seven yeara of abundaf^t harvests, *w Inch 
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were to be eucceeded by seven years of ter- 
rible famine. He urged the king to pre- 
pare for the famine oy forming stores of 
grain at certain points in Egypt during 
t blears of plenty. 

i^ypt at tliis time was divided into two 
kingdom^ The upper kingdom, known as 
theThebaid, was ruled by native Egyptian 
princes. Lower Egypt had been held lor 
many centuries by coinpierors of Canaanitish 
blooS, known as the Hyksos, or shepherdb. 
These had adopted the Egyptian mauiieis 
and language. The king who sent ior Jo- 
seph was one of this dynabty, and wab 


pie wore ordered to obey him 
He was also given a wiib 411 tin) p^oil ^ 
Asenath," daughter of Petephta, the 
priest of Heliopolis, by whom he had tiffcp 
sons, Manasseh and Ephraim. 

Joseph collected in public graBartea^ 
which he constructed for the purpose, JUk* 
meusc stores of giain trom the superahu»- 
daui harvebt. Ho accomplished this ' by 
doubling the ordinary royal imjwst of one- 
tenth of the grain. When the years of 
famine sot in he had stores enough to 
supply the people of Egypt, and to sell to 
the surrounding countries which were af- 
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footed by the 
famine. He ^olci 
to the Egyptians 
on very hanl terms,, 
re(|uiring them to 
surrender, jn re- 
turn for the food 
vvhicli k€*pt tiiciu 
ali\e, the tee siA- 
pic of their lands, 
and to pay a quit 
r( nt of onjjEflh of 
tin- producc^fo* /iu' 
right of tenemy 
Ibi" arrangement 
did not extend to ^ 
the priests, who 
pobscpscd the right 
of drawing sup- 
plies from the 
public stores. 

The famine hav- 
ing extended to 
that part of Pales- 
tine in whioli Ja- 
cob was living, he 
sent his sons ifco 
to buy 
grain. They iaiktl 
to recog niifio Jo- 


known as Apophis, or Apopi. Being li i ni- 
sei f of foreign origin, he had not the nati\e 
Egyptian dislike of strangers. He was 
impressed with Josephus interpretation of 
hi^j dreams and with the wisdom slioivn by 
the cajitivc, and at once declared that Jo- 
seph was the best man in the kingdom to 
m^y^O'^the provKion against the famine he 
haS'^tf'ggestcd, made him liis vi(*c- 
gerelit over Egypt, and gave him his signet- 
ring, the indisputable mark of royal power. 
He was lUiaguificently clothed, Avas given 
tho Egyptian name of Zapli-n-to, or 
" Kouriblier of the Country,'* and all poo- 


scpli in the powrerful Egyptian^vi^eroj , but 
li(' kuoAV tlicm at a glance. He subjectScI 
them to a s('ries of trials, partly to punish 
them for their tieatmcnt of him, and Partly 
to test their affect ion for their faUierand thrir 
brother B^‘pjaniin ; and tlien revealed hita* 
sel^f to them, forgave them thC'WTongi 
had done and brought them and tfci^ 
father dowm to Egypt, wjiere be cou^ 1 
Aide for them. "The kin§ readily era uWl 
themy lands in the province of GrObh^^ 
wliieh lay between the Delta and the 
northeast of Memphis^ In so doing 
king was simfdy carrying out a 
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otf the native 
111 tli^ decent of the ohoseu 
portion of God’s 
^ was fulfilled. 

" fievent^n years iater^ Jacob died in 

3^yptj;at the age of one liundred and forty- 
aeven years. On his death-bed he blessed 
hk sons, and declared that the children of 
' inherit the divine promises to 

Ahrahaza and shduld constitute the head 
v^ the chosen family — Keuben, Simeon, and 
Xicvi^ the three elder sons of Jacob, having 
45%t themselves off from the succession by 
their cririies. Jacob's body was einbalmed 
, in the Egyptian manner, and was carried iu 
great state by Joseph and his brethren, witli 
a powerful escort of Egyptian troops, back 
to PaUjstine, and was buried in the tomb of 
Ahirahaxaat Hebron. Jose[>h lived for fifty 
"^yeara longer, enfoying his high honors, and 
remaining the protc^ctor of his family. He 
died 9t the fige of one hundred and tem 
3 ^< :ari*^and on his deatli-bed exacted a solemn 
oatK of his brethren that his emhalined body 
sh ould be carried up intn the hnid of Canaan 
when the Israelites should leave Egypt. ’ 
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V 

)HE real history of th% Israelites as 
a nation does not begin until, their 
departure from Egypt. Abraham 
descendants were uierely 
L^omada^ wa ndering over V the 
; Pi^Oinis^ Ijtaud, but ownimg no 
of'it.- 

^ I&raelllik ^romitiped in the - fertile 
pMd % j^hoA of 215 years. 
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and tl^e pro^red in such a marked do-; 
gree that the fanrily of seyeftty persons 
which entered Egypt with J4k‘oU|fi^ a 
pation numbenng nearly thr^ miliions of 
people. They formed a n'atipn* quite apart 
from the Egyptihns, *wdth' their own' lan- 
guage man uers, religious worship^ ami patri- 
archal governnient It is true that they 
did not prC^rve the worship of Oba . Ip its 
original purity, and had but a very iva^e 
idea of the Gofl of Abraham, Isaac, Axid 
Jacob, whom they worshipped, but tlaCy 
never adopted the idolatrous rites 
ligion of the Egyptians. They: were 
by their own proper chiefs, who were, in 
their turn, direxitly responsible to the 
Egyptian govern rnent for tl}b eollectbu 
of the taxes imposed upon the 
colony. 

During this period, the kings of the' 
Thebaid had sucv-eAded in driving out the 
shepherd dynasty nlid iu extendin|; 
rule over ]jO,\ver‘ Egypt, which i^w bi^ihe 
o u e k ingd o in . Th is na ti ve dy nasty was du e 
of the most glorious that €*vev reignjwl in 
Egypt, and' its kings ap{>ear to have faypred 
the Hebrew colonyV 

This policy was changed when the nine- 
teenth Egyptian dynasty came into power. 
These kings regarJed the HebrfenVs us 
dangerous because of their numbers ;An^l 
location, and inflicted upori them 
of cruel ]>er.seciitlous, the object j 
was to reduce their |>ower and 
as a nation. The king who luaugU’reiiteil 
this policy was called liamses, and Awri a 
great warrior and a cruel <le8j>ot. He oVVr- 
burdened the Israelites vviih \vork, and ct>in- 
pelled them to eugag^^ under 
masters, in the labor of building cities, His 
efforts were unsuccessful. In sj>ite of tlieir 
heavy burdens, the Hebrews continued to 
increase in numbers. Enraged at this, the 
king gave orders that all the male children 
of tlie Hebi*ews should be put to death at 
their birth. The females were spoi'ed, as 
they would furnish wives for the Egyptians. 
In this way the king hoped to entirely de- 
stroy the race. 

Am ram, a man of the tribe of Imd 
married Joo.hebed, a woman of the ^ame 
tribe. They Jiad two children, a son named 
Aaron, and, a daiiglater namedA Miriaiu. 
Soon after the cruel edict of the Pharaoh 
was issued, Jochebed gave birth to a second 
SOD, whom slie hid for three months from 
the officeirs of the kiftm Unable td conceal 
him any longer, she laid Jiim iu a basket, 
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QT ark, covered with pitch, and placed him 
among the flag«» an the blink of the JSile. 
Hwhc ^^us ui'Seovered by the daughter of 



ITHIt FINDING OF MORES BY PHAnA011*8 
BAUGliTBa. 

the king^ who had gone down to the river 
to batjb^. The prineesb was tpuohed with 


pity, and had the child broughv tw 
bhe gave it to Joebebed, who oiEfet^d 
self os nurse, and commanded her to 
the boy ash*' tiie sou of Pharaoh^s daughtet*’^* 
She named the eliild Moses, which means 

drawn out of the water/* When the jbpy 
was grown his mother took him to 
])rinccNS, w ho caused him to be eduoa>ted 49 
one of the royal family, in consequence 
which he became learned ** in all the wisdoBoi 
of the Egyptians,” and was taught military" 
science. 

There is a tradition that upon arriv- 
ing at manhood he held a high command 
in the Egyptian army in an expedirioa 
against hAliiopia. 

In sjntc of his own fortunate lot, and of 
the fa\or he enjoyed at couit, Mo'ses wue 
too tiuly a Helirew not to feel keenly tlie 
wrongs of his cvmnti \ men. He brwded 
owr then sufierinirs, and often went among 
them to cheer them. One day he saw 
E‘j}ptian cruelly beating a Hebrew; hib 
indignatjon was aroustd, and he kiyed the 
Egyptian. This coming to the ears of the 
king, Moses was obliged to fly for his* life. 
He took refuge yi the Peninsula of Sinai- 
One day he found himself in the t€*rritoiy 
of a Midianilish tribe, whose chief and 
piicst was named J( tliro He was enabled 
to under a scr\i(*e to the daughtei’s of 
Jethio by defending thrm liom theViotencc 
of some she] )lu‘uls who sought to drive them 
awa) fiom a well where they weie watering 
1 heir flot^ks Jcl hi o, hem ing of this, in v ited 
Moses to his home, and urged him to re 
main wdth liim. Moses consented to d > .io, 
and Jethro gave him his anughter Zippomh 
as a wdfe. Moses remained forty yetus 
with Jethro, and during this time a new 
king inouiiU^' the throne of E^pt. He 
pursiu*d towauK the Ilebn ws thehn^uitotfe 
system of his jiredecessor. In their som 
affliction tlu‘ Hebrews besought ihe 
auoo of tlio (jod of their lathers, 1^3. 
heard their prayers. 

One (lay, when Moses had led his {look 
to a 1 emote j)art of Mount Hoi^b, he wto 
startled by seeing a bush ^.iiirning with a 
bright blaze, ‘‘but without being consumed- 
He a'pproaohed it to ascertain the cause of 
this ‘-trange'" sight, but was checked by a 
voice from the midst of tlie bush, 
told him that he wa« standing in the px 
( f God himself. The Almiahlj’ iHMe J. . 
«(df known to Moses tne God | 
fathers, and informed him of his 
bring the bondage of the Behrews ta 
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Egypt* On the way he met his brother 
Aaron^ who had been direct^ by God to 
;i6otoe oif'Ijiis to s^k hirn. The two brothers returned to 

; leader Egypt, and sbrnraonioff Uie elders of the 

in this great Israelites laid before Siera the message of 
. ?hoyement^ tira.id nature of Moses Gpd/ ^e peoplO agreed fa submit them- 

the position, but God reassured selve^#6 the »<livine will, and promised to 
JHiii, ;ftnd^^ him his brother exedute faithfully all the eommandfibf the 

wjio was to be his spokesman to the God of their fathers. 

Egyptian king and to the Hebrews. The Having secured the adhesion of thdr 
elAUre plan of the Almighty was made people, Moses and Aaron next 
ikhoWii to Moses, who wad commanded to presence of the Pliaraoh/^ to 
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% to the cldei'S or diiofs of the 
IsradHes. God directed him to return to 
Egypti: assemble the Hebrew elders, make 
'^hb':n his jnissioii to them, and then, hav- 
Mo secured thtfir obedience, to go before 
Pharaoh and demand permission foi; the 
Xsia elites to leave Egypt. *Ggd told him 
::^at not grant tins demand, 

|)1at Ihftt he W'ould i-hovv his power ov»n' 
iS|[>tg*id:ayengG the wrongs of his,people 
^i^S'^eries of:;]|uni.slnpeut'^ such as J%ypt 

li^es at bii^e m out on his return to 


in the name of Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
for his people to hold a feast to him in the 
wilderness. Tl ' was the eiJ^tent of the fii’st 
demand, tis it had been the extent of what 
God had enjoined on Moses: ‘Ye sliall 
serve God in this mountain/ It to 
be a sf>*'"'in festival, shared in by all the 
people, w'ho,. as a nomad race, would; of 
oourse travel with tlieir flocks and herds. 
Wh<m tlifiv reached the sacred mount they 
Avould be at the disposal i>f their God and 
Father, to lead thorn "back or forwahl as he 
pleased ; and he claimed of Pharaoh that 
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tbfiy fehoij® disposal, with- hut as proof to the : ^ 

out teilir^ IViiu e>iV thoir furthor dcssthia- \^^as^able to fullSl his 
tioui which had been long since rcA^ealcd that their God 
to Abrahafn, and lately inade kuowh to gldrioufl thaii all the ialse dirties 
Moses/' V . ^ The Hebrews had been so bug 

The demand of Moses and Aaron Was contact with the rcligioiis 
CHihtdinptuo.usly refused hy the Egyptian Egyptians that such a display of tho ppw<^^ 
ki'ng^.“and the Durdens of the Hebrews were of God was necessary to convince 
redoubled. In their sore distress the people that there was “no virtue in the' idoli- . 
reproached Moses and Aaron for adding to the Nile.” ; * . 

their hardsliips. Moses, ' greatly disheart- Moses and Aaron renewed their detnajMi 



MOSES AND AABON BEFORE PHARAOH. 


cn^, complained to God that his effort had 
oiily brought sorrow upon Ids countrymen, 
>.b«{.was encouraged by the prediction that 
thongh Pharaoh ^youid steadily refuse for a 
^^l& ;and stoaijily ijicrcasc the hard tasks 
d1^\i:ne Hebrews, yet God ivoiild ]}rcak the 
Ithbborn prido of the king, and compel him 
MiijOpseiit to the departure of the* Israelites. 
Stvijiy^eisutest between^ Pharaoh and the Al- 
mighty was necessary, not only to punfeli 
lie for his' treatment of tlie ^lebrews, 


upon the king repeatedly, and w^ere as-b^en 

refused. God punished tl^p refusals ci,- 

king bysefiding upon the land of 

a series of terrible plagues, or 

What inaTle these plagues ra;^a<^ 

was their extraordinary tiolenc^ 

promptness witli which they niadviih^Ti* -;^^ 

jjearanee at the call of 

ten in number, and 

Bible : ■ Ist.' . The." w’aters... .ofV.the.-,.^?;^^^^^ 

saered river of the .lSgy.i^a;ns,'an%^^ 
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-water sup^y, becwne red 1 “ Smith, “seems to 

.rod tha*:thiey jbecamo [ have been the block leprosy, a lefirful kind 

wensive,' ; doable to use them, the Egyi>- ! of' elephantiasis, which was lung rcmeinbered 
were impelled to sink wells along the’ as the ‘ blotch of Egypt.’ It also tendered 
the flyer for water to drink. 2d. the Egyptians religiously -unclean.” . ! 7th. 

A ’terrible hail sbirm, acwmipanied srith 
ti^bieSQUi^ IQ Egypt, multiplied to such thunder and lightuing, fewept over the 
^yieKtent ad to beoome a terrible pest to the country, destroying the crops and killing 
Egi^tians- 3d. Swarms oflice covered the i men and l>casts. 8tli. Swanns of locusts 
latiil, fusing severe suffering to both man spread over the land, and devoured all that 
and beast. These iiisetjts wore a terrible the hail had left. 9th. An ext 3 ‘aordina,ry 
ikteoyance to the scnipulously cleanly darkness envelo|jed the laud of Egypt, and 



TASSAGE OP WIK KEO SEA BY THE ISRAELITES. 


and WTre also a religious defile* 
4th. Clouds of flics, or beetles, most 
|iVoL'ibly of the greiit Egyptian beetle 
Xaeatabmua saeer), covered the country, 
s%vfu"med in the houses, iiud site up the har- 
vtidf. and shrubbery. The b^'etle was an 
. of worship to the EgyptianSj^ who 

scourged througlf their own gods. 

disease made its appear- 
■ : and carried ufl' vast 

♦ q 1 ^ brh. A*grievoys affiic- 

blains broke put <nr the 
idV-:ibe and their beasts. 


for three days the gloom w’as so dense that 
the people w^ere unable to see each other, 
or to pursue auy of their avocations. None 
of these visitations extended to the land of 
Goshen, in ivhich the Hebrews dwelt. 

I Exempted from all these evils, they beheld 
I with awe the fulfilment of the divine prom- 
i ises ill the sufferings of tlie Egyptians.j 
I More than once Pharaoh, terrilieil and 
i humbled, sent for ^foscs and A a i on, and 
I besought them to obtain from Goil a cessa- 
tion of tlie afHictions of his jieoplc ; but no 
sooner did I lie piagn <4 cease, than ihe stub- 
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Tina iiLusmM'iw insronr Wojsla 


bora pride of the kSjg rcturacd^ aad hp coiaiaand to march ^ivoiL 
refused t# let the H<J)rews depart from preparatioas ^^erc carried out ia 
E^pt. li^ht of the land of Gojdiea, whoro tliott 

It novV remala d f)r God to bring tlic wiis no darkness. ^ 

extraordinary conte^t to an end by bti iking At sim'-et on the third day of the ^ 
the last terrible blow ^v]mh should hum1>le ness in Egypt iho Hebrews began topnES^^* 
Egypt in the dust. Moses \^ ns coniiliaudcd piio the paschal supper, and having fia* 
to institute the hVofet of the ^asbovcr,^vhic*h, lahed it, awaited in awful suspense ih^ 
as it marked the beginning of the national coniinaiids of God. At nudnightOod alefr 
history of the Hebrews, was made the com- the first-born in evciy lioutse in Egypt, from 
mencement of their year. Minute direc- the palace of the king to the humblest hut^ 
tions were given as to tlio maimer of celo- and the first-boin ot all the animals of the 
brating the fea^-t, from which no deviation country. “Theie was not a house wliena 



there was not ow 
dead,” Phamo^i 
was Gompleftlj 
conquered by ihU 
terrible blow* He 
sent in haste for 
Moses and Aaron 
and urged tliom 
to take their peot 
pie out of Egypt 
without delay. By 
the command of 
Mo^es, tba** He 
bnwvs askoiT the 
Egyptians for ji.w- 
els ot silver nd 
gold and rain .nt, 
and their demnudi 
were instantly 
complied with* 
The Egyptiarw* 
were eager to got 
the Hebrews DUl 
of the country, m 
they were fearful 
that any d^^lay 
would result m 
iuithcr suirerit|g 
to them. 

At the eonf 


DJS.^LCllOJS or lIlVJtAOJlS \1M\ 


jnand of 


was ]H imitted, and the feast was oukred to 
be made an annual celebration, a perjutual 
momonal ot the deliverance of the nation 
from Eg\i)tiau bondage God made known 
tj IMose*^ and Aaion hn puipo'ae to destroy 
the fu’st-l>orn of tin* Kgv plums, and com- 
manded the Hobiew's to maik their houses 


ihe*^ 

out upon tluir man li, t ikmg willi them the 
e’rnbalmed body ol Joseph. They 
beied 600,000 nun on kot, besides tW 
women and childien. These, with 
mixed multitude whieh followed them, sttift 
whieb consiste4 doiilitless of people oi 
Asiatic dcbeent, nomadic in habit, who 


by spj inkling th <loo^|>osts with*the blood 
of the animals slam iio* me j>asehal supper. 
All houses so maiked would be jisisksI over 
bv the destroying angek. The Hchiews 
VNcre oreJered to make* ready foi a lia'^ty 
<h pin tore, and to ect out the moment the 


glail to take this opportunity of escaping 
fi4)m Egypt, few el led the number of thti 
Hebrew^ host to iieaily three jniHions of ^ 
people. They set out under 4he leudorshtp 
of Moses, iuit their rontfe was chosm mr 
them by G-od, who guided tliem by a bright 



■ 5f 

iffit Aiibian «bor© by ^•5‘®a|te«re ta 

reccsdfe in a miraeiiloas luuauer. i^lPisrael- 
fi>ri]t^ itie iBamo oifica ites crossed over by the path tlius^ppen^. 

.!!nie,xnaix,‘li o^ such a large body was The Egyptian army, detecting the move- 
■ tiaeemkriiy sbw, and the Israelites mept, at once gave pursuit. The sea in- 

three days in reaching the head, of the Red stantly flowed baefc at 'the command* of 
, S^or God and destroyed the Egyptian host- 

^ than at present. The Bible does not tell us that the kingAYas 

: i^'tbe Pharaoh had recovered drowned with his troops, nor do its aaseiv 

■hlss.^ura^ permission lions justify such an inference. That jHii^ 

he bad given the Israelites to depart, deter- of the army which made the' pursuit, knd 
:.TOmed ^to pursue them and compel them to not -the king, was drowned, and Egyptiaii 



retprr to Egypt. lie set out at the head 
of ami by a forced march 

: them as they were encamped 

Sea^ In a miliUiry sense the 
Israel ui^h position was a false one. JLn 
tfnvJ of them was tho sea : on thpir right a 
dil^cu^ range; and on their left 

king of Egypt dis- 
S Ills fiTi^y 60 as to^o escape. 

Wiijvou t d ! V ipe akt ih >'y were 1 ost. In this 
^nfjtegii'ncy pod cahae^to thmr a^^i^tance and 
a passage' for iheiu across the sea to 


history makes it certain tliat Merenplitah, 
who was the Pharaoh of the Exodus, lived 
many years after this event, and died from 
disease.* 

The received chronology gives b. c. 14?9l 
as the date of the Exodus. 

. * The lunguacrc of the Bible is as follows: **'. .d 
tiie Ej^yptinns pursued, and ivent in after them to 
the midst of llie sen, evm att Pharaoh's horses, hix 
rkotsofs, avd *ms horsemen. . . . And the waters re 
turned, and covered Ihe chaeiols, anti the ho*semen, 
•■iml all lilt hosts of Pharaoh unit came info the sea 
a/let' them ; there remained nnt so in ueh an one of 


S8 mp ' 


thj 0 oppofljto rfiore.pf 4ho •havp'cxposed flipin -.to 
■ Sea,'- tlite'' ' Israelites ■ nioved/'dowii tUo tic^ ■ by. tlSSe- 

INsiiiasiila of 'Siuai towards the; mountoia cusfop^d to 
of tiiat name. . liaid itbeeu the 4esiga of iato jfeiaa ; aad eyeh 
tbo Almighty to cpodijct them at once tQ dangeiv they would haye b^ bbHgi^'^^ 
the Laud, he Avould huve led encounter the warlike tribes of the 

theih by the direct route which jay along of Canaan. To protect them ftoih 



the shore of the Mediterranean, past tl)c 
modern El-Arish and Gaza. This would 

V.uny: writers claim that tliis last danse 
disposes, in the kiir^nage of the learned Dr. W" in. 
Siutth, “of every theory whidi nuiUes tJic Pharaoh 
of the Exodus survive, this f*ata.slro|»lie j '' hut it 
seenisclcar lliiit the portions which 1 have italicised 
xilahe 1])C true inehmn;:? of tlie Ihhlc iiarnitive plain 
beyond fill chance of in isco itftniction. A few words 
will riialcc this evident. Pharaoh had pur.sued the 
Israelites with -ii ]>ojsverful antiy, the Ktron^tli of 
wliid) moy be lindor^iood hy llic fact that it had GOO 
dinriots nttiicbi^l t > iu Tile chariot in ancient ar- 
mless corresponded to the nrtillory of Jiiodcrn times, 
and required a certain proportion of infantry and 
■ to each An army with GOO 

' Hjhariots tliereforc be very stron^f in infantry 


dangers the route by way of the Bed 
was chosen. There was, lio\^fevgjf,#tt<3 * 

and cavalry. That such M*as the case iu ^ 
stance is also shown by the fact that the 
kini; was pureiiiny: nbody of jieoplc, ‘TljO 

Eiryplians found the Israelites emiumpctl ;m the 
shores of the Kod Sen. Oiijthe Uebrr’ rij^'iit the 
ran|»e of J<ft)d Aiakah cut oft' their eJ iiiid . lu 
tlv 2 ir front was^the sea, too deep to be thriliid. The 
ICgyptittii Ign^ at onc e seized (?vei7 rtViiUitbV Jibe of 
retreat, ana supposed lie.hatl tlie fsratiiitfa in ivf.rap 
IVnni which escape was ini‘>o.ssiblc. By-lho 
of God the Egyptian canip wa» plrpi^fed : ni 
dark^ieas. (Oeii. xlv, lU, :.U) Wh^n 
advaneed forces discoverc^d the Wltlidrufel .of^iUo'^ 
IsPttdites during the nigfht, tbfe kiii'j^ rnust 
pused that tlic Israditoi llad drscuvercdVfte^ 






TUK CAMP OF ISRAEL IN THE WlLDEKNK^. 


aucl civil lej^slation ^Yhiell was to 
national strength, and in 

rotKiat around the mountain ran^jt? of Jobel 
lie knew the sea was too deep to he. 
. amj tiffn b hTs army clo.sed every other line 
No eonflict on any part of his line was j 
iiim, aiul the gloom whieh enshrouded 
ren lerod it inipossihle to obtain a clear 
iihtivsit* the nature of the Hebrew movement. He 
ueeio: to have done what any skilful commander 
would ’ ^ve done under the cimimstiinoes. Tie 
^ihrew^urv. rd his vTmriots and cavalry, P/wt- 
; r«o Vi» tora£s, hU c/tar ioU^ and hi^ horsrmm/^ as- 
>^erlain ihevexiujt juiture of this movement. These 
Couvp.tsevl u strong force, and we in a J be" sure the 
; UjKI his in tantry ready to hasten lotheir siip- 
as ‘iooiV as should b« reliably informed of the 
lilfii^vbuic^ Hebrews. He vtfould u^t Jnivc 

- li^tlidrawii ih the positions which icom- 

the JfebreSr line of retreat to the de^^ert 
tiariiVs of t Would have been 

« blttUiWr wUlvAvhich we have no right to (shiirire 
tlim. The tlji^nciw i|pidci eii the task assigned the 


from any of the nations by whom they wore 
to be gnrroundcd, and to be eudiwved with 

Egyptian cavalry and chariots a difficult one. and 
they did not di.scover their (hingerous position in the 
midst of the sea until the break of day. Then the 
first glance filled rbem with terror, uiid the entire 
column became deintjTalized. In the vain attempt 
to escape, the chariots bn>Ue down, and the troo]>s 
became so confnseil as to be incapable of fliglit. 
The next moment they wore engulfed by the re- 
turning wnveSj and not ‘'one of them escaptMl. I 
think a fair interpretation of the twcuty-eighfh 
verse of the fourteenth chapter of Kx^dus will .‘♦how 
that it w'asonly the pursuing eoltuun, or the light 
troops of the Egyptiaa army, evideuily a nunuMniis 
body, which jieri.sht'd. To •suppose (liat the king 
riak’eLi his whole army in this mijecrtain pursuit is 
to believe him guilty of a gro.ss viola ii<m of the 
simplest rules of military prudence and eouim»'n 
sense. Having witne.'StMj the d‘*.st rue lion ol Iii.s 
advanced column, Pharaoh* evidently .'ilnujdjued 
tilt? undertaking and returne«l to Kgy]‘’i' 




eo THE ULtlSTRAT&D : 


tlip&o tmits is'l\ich should enuhle them to From Bepl^dim the ^ 
preserve forever the^ peculiarity upou Mount Sinai, Wd epmiiped 
wliich^Aheir whole fiitu to depended. and in the ravines to 
betlpr place could be chosen ibr this wot^ sacred mountain. '/ 

than tiie’ sublime solitudes of the Siimitlo jA.'^hort season of prepara^ton was 
desert^ to which they 'Vvorc how conducted, the Israelites^ aiid thierj; God destonded u 
From thefirst God jutwidLMl fbrthe tem- 1 Mount Si uai with a subiime display of, 
poral wants of hid people. He sweetened glory, and in the hearing of the wKote^^ 
the bitter waters of the region through people spoke the leading precepts of his ’ 
which they were marching, made water to la w, which we call the Ten Commandments, 
come out of a rock ibr their nourish men t, The people, on their part, made a solemn 
and sent them food, first in the form of covenant with ‘ God, in which they pledged 
quails, and finally in the shape of mauna. themSelves and their posterity to worsnip 
This manna fell with the dew every morn- and serve him. Moses was then calli^ dP 



TUB HOLY PLACE OP THE TABJCTtNACI.K. . 


ing in the camp. Only a day’s supply was 
pormitted to be gathered, except on the 
sixth day, wlien enough was gatlicred to 
last for two days, in order that the people 
might pcrupulously observe the Sabbath 
day. This supply frinn heaven continued 
every day for forty years, or during the en- 
tire sojourn of the Israelites in the desert. 

: Upon reaching ilephidim, wliich is be- 
lieved to bciitouticsl with the Wady Feiran 
to-day, the IsravUtes Avero attacked by 
■^e Amalckites, who sought to check their 
.advance into the Peninsula. The Hebrew 
af^ny Vas led hy Joshua, the future con- 
queror of Palestine, and was victorious. * ' 


into the mountain and remained there for 
forty days, during which 5 '^ 

vcaled to him the minute directions wbicb^ 
afterw^ards embodied in the code wdiich we . 
term “ the law of Moses,*’ and lihich constir 
tuted the reli^pous and civil systems of thq 
Hebrew nation. Ihe Tcfi Commnndmanto 
were engraven on tablets of stone by tiie 
hand of God. 

Unable to account for the long ab.^ei^; 
of Moses on the inountoin, the, 
fell off from their covenant witb^God, 4|il^ 
compelled Aaron to make a golden 
of a calf, in imiUition of the Eg^ ptian goa) 
Apis. They gave themselves up fto tba 







THE ILLUSTRATED BBTOJ^Y OF ^im^ORLD. 


worship of tins iflol, mid Mosea* upon cora- 
ing down IVoni I lie mountain, found them 
: so engaged. Hiy anger was overwhelming, 
ttallying tiie tribe of J^evi, lie fell upon tlie 
idolaters witli the sword, slew a great num- 
lK!r of thenfjj and doi^troyed the idol. The 
peojile acknowledged tlic justice of their 
punishment, and promised to do better. 
T or their zeal in the cause of the true faith 
upon this Occasion, th(3 Levites were made 
the sacerdotal class of the nation. 

The Israelites remained at Binai eleven 
months and twenty days, and during this 



AaKON JN TllJi OBESS OF THE HIGH PRI EST. 

time the second celebration of the Passover 
was held. The long halt constituted one 
of the l>nsie.st iiortions of the life of the iia* 
tioM. The people liad avriv<‘d at Biiiai an 
uuorga?uz(id tnob, without i ns titiitious, with- 
out laws, almost ignorant of their God, and 
.with no preseribcMl naxle of religious wor- 
ship. During flie sojourn at Sirnii the 
;; mob w'as fasldonod a compact and 
l^iirmly-cjstablished natioD, with a code of 
('f>hxws which has excited the admiration of 
J ail succeeding generations of mankind, and 
remained Substantially intact to the 
of the oiireor of the llebrtnv nation. 


The Tabernacle, or sacred tent, yriw cqr- 
structed according to the patern 
by God, and all the detail of the reUgioiia 
ceremonial were carefully arranged, jbe 
priesthood, was organized; and the isuet^s- 
51011 to the sacred offices definitely arrauged. 
The fundamental principle of the whole 
system, civil as well as religipus, was the 
ipreme authority of God over the IsraeJi- 
tish nation. “He was, in the literal sense 
of the word, their sovereign ; and all other 
authority, both in political and civil affairs,, 
was subordinate to the continual acknowl- 
edgmeiit of his own. The other powers 
were instituted by God to administeraffiiirs 
D accordance with his laws, but w§re not 
ordinarily chosen among the priests, de- 
scendants of Aaron, nor from the Irilje of 
Levi, consecrated to the various functions 
•f public worship. Each tribe had its 
ivil authorities, althongli certain causes 
were reserved for the supnune central tri- 
bunal ; but the unity of the mitioii %iis, 
above all, i'onnded on unity in faith and 
worship, on the mighty recollecliems reculied 
?acli year by the solemn feasts ;Jllui Pass- 
:>ver, or Feast oi* IJn leavened Bread (com- 
memorating Hhe Exodus from EgyiiL*) ; Pen- 
tecost (tlie proimilgation of tlie .lew), and 
the Feast of Tabernacles, or tents (the so- 
journ in the desert). The one tabernacle, 
where the solemn sacrifitjes were offered, 
and where was dcpo.si ted the ark, the symbol 
of the ’covenant made between God and iris 
people, was (xpially the political and ndi- 
gious centre of tlie nation. The Mosaic 
aw presents the spe<baclc, unique in the , 
history of the world, of a legislation which 
was complete from- the origin of a nation, 
and subsisted for long ages. In spite of 
fr<‘quent infrac^tions, it was always restored, 
liven althougli in its very sublimity it was 
in direct opposition to the coaisc, inolina^ 
tions of the people whom it governed. He 
alone could impose it oil th^lsgielitea, jgho 
could say, ‘ I am the Lord thy Gbd>* aiSf 
confirm the wHirds by forty ^ pf 
miracles.'' 

All things being arranged, Mo ’cs, at tlip 
commai^/d of God, took the ccnnis of the 
piales of the nation, from twenty years and 
upward^^ cajiable of bearing 
census xvas taken op the first day :t)ie 
second month from the epoch of the 
(Jyar—May, 1490 n. c.), and. olacedfitbe 
number of fighting men at 603,.V^0, . ^he 
host was divided iiiAo four camps^ 
which was placed on each of the four aiC j 
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THE EXOIXUS AXD- THE WAXl)J::}iiyaB^ 


8be tahemaot^^^^ stood in the centre 
-of 4J>e carnp. 

- and an army, 

thfe I$raelife broke up their camp at Sinai 
oh the twentieth day of their second year, 
or about May 2()th, 1490 b. (X, and re- 
siimed their march, Jed by tlie pillar of 
cloud, which luid guided them since the 
memorable hight of the Exorlus, and which 
was to conduct them to tlio borders of the 
promised land. Thus, divinely guided, the 
Israelites went into the Wilderness of 
•Paran. 

Aft^r several liaUs the Israelites reached 
Kadesh Barnca, nt iir 
the b^^rdei-s of Pales- 
tiiie, F rorn this f)ia'‘e 
Moses sent twelve 
men, one from each 
tribe, into Palestine lo 
examine the country 
an^ report the cluiriu*- 
tcr of the poojile, 
their means of dii- 
^eni‘e, thc*strcngth of 
their oittiss, aud, their 
uumbers. The “ spies;^ 
as they are termed, 
were ill), ent forty day.' 
during wliich time 
they explored tl'e 
country ^rom t li e 
DiStd Sea to the 
slopes of Mount Her- 
mon. Returning to 
Kiidesh Barnea, they 
reported to Mo.scsand 
the Israelitish leaders 
that the land was ex- 
ceedingly fertile, but 
that iXs couqii(?st by 
^ the Israelites would 
be ihipussible suic(‘ its 
inhabiUuls >^ere men 
size,Vho 
strongly fortified eitie.s. Thi.s un- 
‘ favofe . le repoit greatly exeite<l the people. 
In vain did Joshua aud Caleb, who %vere 
:bf the ‘Vspies,” declare to them that their 
cblleagThiS had exaggerated the difficulties 
the :Con^^ and endegvor to «ii- 
courari'e them with a more faw)rab1e re- 
The i^eople were panic-stricken, and 
ti||fe /icxt nroriiing broke into open mu- 

S ** and declared their intention to choose 
, v/ho rfionld cp3i duct them back 
In vain *did Moses and Aaron 
11 pu their faces before the people;"^ in 


vain did Joshua and Caleb repeat their 
assurances of victory and conquest, and 
urge them not to rebel against God. The 
people took up stones and were about to 
kill thefkithful four, when the glory of GcmI 
suddenly blazed forth* from the tabernacle, 
and brought the rebels to their senses. God 
spake to Moses, declaring that he would 
disinherit the rebellious nation and choose 
as his people the descendants of Moses.! 
The great lawgiver earnestly interceded for 
his countrymen, aud at length obtainal 
I their pardon. But, in pardoning them, 
Jehovah declared that ho wonjd pfinish the 



Tin: ISKAELITES DEEEATEl) 1>V THE CAXAANITES. 


rebels. He inforinod Moses that, witli tiie 
exception of Joshua and Caleb, not oue ol‘ 
the men of the nation, from twenty years 
old and upward, should enter the prumi.<ed 
land. They should all die in the wiidqr- 
iiess, in which the tribes were coiuleniiK’d 
to wander for tjiirty-eight yeiu*s longer. 
Their children .should eiUer upon the prom- 
ised inheritance. 

Upon lioaring this doom the Israelites 
were seized with roiiiors(\ and were eager to 
be led into Canaan ; Ihitr the divine tlecree 
was irrevocable. The people poi-sisted in 


IHEi^lLLUSTRATKl) MISTOUY OF THE WOULD. 


their determination, and, in spite of the 
Tflrdrnings .of Moaes, who refused to acijoin- 
IMtny them, endeavored to force their way 
through a mountain pass which was held 
by the combined armies of the Canaauites 
and Araalekites. The Israelites suffered a 
bl6ody repulse, and ^vere driven back into 
the ilesert. 

For thirty-eight years tho Israelites led 
a nomadic life, roaming through tl^e desert 
which lies north of the peninsula of Binai, 
to which the Arabs have given the name 
of Et Till, or Till Beni Israel ( the Wander' 


after the Exodus, Aarion, the brotlier 
Mouses and the high prieist of* the mMSmy. 
died at Alasera, in Mount Jlor, at tlienge 
of one hundred and twenty-three years,, 
and was. buried there. Mount Hor was on 
the border oftlie territory of the Edotiivtes,, 
the descendauis of li^sau. Mofe« requested 
of the Edomites a free passage througli 
their country for the hosts of israel, offer- 
ing to respect the property of the inhabi- 
tants, and to pay for even the water which 
Ids people used. This request was refused^ 
and the Hebrews, who were forbidden by 
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WILDERNESS OF THE WANDERINGS. 


ings of the Children of Israel). Their 
range cxtemlcMl from Kadesh Ihirnoaon the 
nortli to the licad of the Elanitic gtdf 
(Gulf of Akabah ) on the south. They do 
not* appear to liavo been troiililed by any 
of the neighboring tribes. During this 
period the males of tho nation, from twenty 
years upward, died. Thfi generation which 
succeeded thorn consisted of men trained to 
fatigue and war, hardy* and courageous, 
yd accustomed to freed o rri ; a generation 
perior to that Avhich luid been reared in 
ge in Egypt, and had. suffered from 
iaiiit of that .^laverv, 

the beginning or the fortieth year 


Ood to attack their kindred, turned south- 
ward, marched to the he^rd of the ElunUicr 
gulf, and turning the range of 9nouiitrf2lllJ/ 
moved northward again, cast oftJ»e territory 
of Edom. The Caiuuinitcs of Arad un- 
dertook to bar tlio way of tl»o Isradites. 
but Avere defeated. The Edomites ulloweC 
the Israehtes to march past their territory 
wilhont molesting them. Moses was for- 
bidden by God to attack the Moai)ites and 
Ammonites, who were descended froinT&ot. 

The Hebrews had now reache<l the Arnon,.. 
a snfall stream which luVl^ Jiito llie Dead Scju 
on its eastern side. ^ This str * m foi^tkl 
the southern bduudary of a nov kingdoK^. 




THE EXODUS AND THE WANDElilNGS, 


cr> 


Svliich Sihon, an Amorite adventurpr, Lad 
tsoiiquercd from the Ammonites and Moab- 
ites. The Jabbok formed the northern 
boundary of this kingdom, and Sihon had 
^tablisbed his capital at Ileshbon. Moses 
sent a peaceful embassy to Sihon, asking 
for a free passage through liis territory, 
promising to keep his people to the high- 
way on their march, and to pay for every- 
thing they used. Sihon insolently refused 
this request, and marched with his army to 
attack the Israelites. He was completely 
routed, his capital was taken by storm, and 
Lis kingdom became the prize of tlie He- 
brewg. Og, the gigantic king of Bushan, 
^hose territory extended from the Jabbok 


curse upon the Israelites and devote ihera 
to detraction. Instead of curjyug tlio 
chosen people, Balaam was compelled by 
the Almighty to bless them, and. to j):T:dict 
to Balak their future-, ti iuinphs.* • This 
scheme having failed, the allies undertoi»k 
to seduce the Hebrews from their faith by 
inducing them to take part in ihtir* in - 
moral and voluptuous worship of their gc i) 
Baal-Peor. This design succeeded so well 
that Moses was obliged to resort to severe 
measures to cheek the evil. All the He- 
brews guilty of the sin were put to death* 
A plague broke out in the camp and carried 
off 24,000 men. A war of exterfthMation 
was begun against the Midianites, llieir 
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to Mount Hevmon, and who was also 
* a "Successful Amorite adventurer, now 
took the field to avenge Sihon. Ho was 
^i^feated ^d* kilted, and his kingdom was 
(iotiqnerea by the Israelites, who by these 
victories became masters of all the covin try 
cast ()f the Jordan, from Mount Hcrmoii to 
the uead Sea. 

The Israelitish host now encan^^ed on the 
fertile plains opposite Jerichq. Balak, the 
king of Moab, alarmed at the presence of 
BO powerful a nation on his borders, made 
iiu alliance ag^iiist them with the Midian- 
iilis. ^ ot deeming himself strong eiioiigh 
to aUac the new •comers, Balak endeavored 
to iudueo Balaam, a famous diviner from 
the counvry of the Ammonite, to lay 


armies were defcaUMl, their country ravaged 
and an immense booty carried off. 

A new census of the nation wns nnw 
Inkcn, and .showed that there were 601,730 
fighting men in the host. 

The country that had been <‘nnq\K‘F<d 
cast of the Jordan was very I'crtile and wjis 
admirably adapted to grazing j>nrp('s<.-s. 
Pleased with the region, the tribes of Ken- 
ben and Gad and the half-tribe of Mai/us- 
seh asked permission of Moses to take this 
country as their iuherkawee, as they h.“l 
nviinerons cattle. Moses sharply repro:- « l.v J 
them for sowing the seeds of division vn ll.t- 
nation; but consented to the arrang<nvent 
upon receiving the [vroni’ise of these trilcs 
Mi»t they would only leave their fan::. 
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und their cattle in .their new homes, while 
their fighting men would cross; the Jordan, 
with tire* other tribes and .assist in the con,- 

J uest of the promised land. Tfie tribe, of 
leuheu was givon.the southern part of the 
country, east of the Jordan, from the A r- 
non to Mount Gilead the tribe of Gad 
was assigned the country north of this, in- 
cluding .Mount Gilead, to the southern end 
of the Sea of-Ghinneroth (the Sea of Gali- 
lee) ; and the half-tribe of Maiiasseh re- 
ceived the country north of Gad as far as 


Ka-desh to give water to his . people.,. 
Mosm^ assembled the entire nation, mvLted 
the law in their heariiig, bestowed upon 
them a .prophetic blessing, foretelling thgtr 
future glori^ named Joshua as liis sue- 
oessdr, and ox^rted tlu^ people to rema in 
faithful to Jelmvah as the indispensable 
‘conditionf of individual and national hap- 
piness. He then took an alfecting farewell 
of the nation, and nt the command of God 
w-eiit up into Mouht Nebo, from which 
God showed him the \Vbole of the land 
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Mount Hermon. The two tribes and a 
half faithfully kept their pledges to their 
brethren and rendered good service n the 
conquest of the country west of the Jordan. 

The \vorh of Moses w as now’ coTn])loted. 
He had brought the cliildrcn of Israel* to 
the hordcT of the pi vunised land at a |>oint 
wdiere they could v;asily enter it, and he 
was warned by God thi..t his deatli was at 
liand. Both he and Aaron liad been re- 
lused permission to enter the land, because 
of the^failure of their faith when God had 
<^ornruanded them to sp(‘ak to the rock, in 
■ ... 


which "was to be the home of'the 
brows. “So Moses, the servant of the' 
Lord, died there in the land of* Moab,^ 
according to the word of the Lord. And' 
he burkid^ him in a vailley in tL: laird 
of.Moab, over against Beth-peor ; but -po 
man knoweth of his ^sepulchre unto tfiis 
(lay. Anol Mosers wa? ah liundrcd apd 
twenty years old when life died;, his feye 
wa,s j^ot dim, nor his natural force 
bated.” ‘ f 

The Israelites spent thirty iJayn -ift, 
mourning the death of their gr^t leader. 
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CHAPTER ill. 

THE CONQUEST ON CAN^N^ — THE JUDGES. 
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sometimes used to designate a particular 
tribe occupying a certain portion of Pales- 
tine; bitt in its iiiore general senSe it was 
apjxlicd to all the inhabitants of the Holy 
Land, iind inclU^tid, seven different uationa. 
These were: 

Can«,nUish kms«-Divisi«i of Caouan Amon» Oanadrdte, the ‘ lowrauders, 

the Tribes--Deatfi of Jbshua--:-Evi% Which F(»r who inhabited the plain on the lower 

Jordan, and that on the scH'-shore. These 
plains were tlie richest and most important 
part ol' the (x>untry. 

“ 11. The PerizzitcH seem, next to the 
Canaaiiites, to have been the. most important 
tribe. . . . . In Jiidtres i. 4,. -5, thev are 


JoeTfUa Succeeds Moses-T-Passajsre' of the Jordan — ' 
Occupants of the Promised Laud at Ihe Time of 
tlie Conquest— Besoription of Palestine — Capture" 
^ Jericho, Ai, and Sheclicm— Befeat of the l^ive 
* ‘sh Kini 


" towed ,llis Death— -A Period of Anarchy — The 
J«dG:es— Character of the Oflice of .lu(^)L^e — Ex- 
ploits of Ehud— Barak Defeats Sisera — Uidi»on’s 
VicUiry — Eli, . ITixh Priest — WickediK*.*^.^ of his 
Sons — Birth of Samson — llis Ex}«loitK and Deat.li 
— Birth of Samuel— -llis Call to the Prophetic 
Office— Defeat of Israel by the Philistine-^j— Cap- 
ture. of the Ark— -Dentil of Eli — Samuel Jud;^c of 
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Tspiel—Uis Authority —The IsriKilites Demand a i j)liirt‘d in the .‘soulhevn part of Ibc Holy 


Kii||£ — SamtiePs Wiirniug — Saul Chosen King of 
l>iiruoU 


Ct 


;7 T the cxpinition of the lliirty day.s 
of mournintr lor J\ros(‘s— proxnsoly 
forty ^'ears lrorii the tinu; of their 
V fi (lo^Vii/ture fi-oin — tlui Lsrael- 

ites broke up tlu ij* eainjt on tlie 
t^^'^pJain.s of iMoab, tuul ni(»V(*<l to- 
wanls the Jordan, tin ier t)io Icadcr.^iiiji of 
Jo.'^nni. The coIliihij wa.s 
headed^ by the pritsts bear- 
ing' tlie Ark of the (hveuant,. 

The JLiiidan was swollo'i willi 
the . spring frosiicis, and was 
too high to be i'onhal. As 
fhc piiests stepjiad into the 
tiitream, bearing lie* sacred 
iii*!;, iho waters were niiracii- 
lously divided, as the RcaI 
Sea had been* and a broad 
p.ith was opened along wliicli 
the host [>assed t# tlie western 
#ere of the river and en- 
tered Palestine ( A[)ril, i?. c. 
j 451). That night the Israel- 
iU?s encamped at Gilgal, on 
the jilains of Jerielio. llere 
the anpply of manna ceased, 
and from tlii^ tii^e the peojile 
i||j|rod u]j«n tlie products of 
ihe Qpuntry they had come 
ip oonqQer. 

‘ * It Will be well to glance at 
thb ' .i^racter of^the jieople 
jB^ainst whom jlJie arms of 
' ; ore Bp w^ to bp turned.' 

the patriarchal 
the Promiifed Laud 
o jcupied by at aginber 
di tribes Of Canaanitisii ori- 
gm, Jescendaufe: of •Janaaii, 
tlier - ibi rth son of Hfto. 


ind in dpsliua xvi. LV-l'S; ihey 
Mith the Roiihairn* or giffciits, the 


in the western flanks, lof 


Land, 
occupy 

‘ I'orcst eourilry 
Mount Ganiicl. > 

“lll. /fh(‘ HUliles, or cliildreu of Heth^ 
were a small tribe at Hebron, of t\diPra 
Aiiraliam piireliascd the Cave of jjTach- 
Iiclah. Tliey arc represented as a peacfeftil 


pt'OJ 


Ic. 





EMB.LEMB ON THE STANDARDS OF THE TRIBES. 


. ^ The word I “IV. The AnwriieSy ‘mountaineers,’ « 

Capaanite properly^ signifies /our, and was | warlike fribei, occupied first the luirricr 
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heights w^t of the - Dead Sea^ at the same 
place which afterwards bojre the uftiac 
of Ent^di, stretching westward tow^irds 
Hebron. At the time of the conquest they 
had crossed the Jordan and oc6upied the 
rich tract bou'tided by Jabbok on the 
north and the Arnon on the south, the 
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Jordcin on the west, and the wilderness on 
the east. , 

** V. The Hiviies are first namtd at the 
time of Jacob’s 1 C turn to the Holy Laud, 
whore tiny occupjcd fehcchoin. At the 
time of the coiKjytvt by Jo'^hua, 11 k\ \miq 
Jiving on the noitlurn coiifiucs of Wcstoni 
ra4e«tine. 

“Vf The Jchvs}te% a mountain tube, 
occup\ ing Jebus (J( ms ilcin), nnIick tluN 
coniitured to d\\cll with tlic clulditn ol 
Judah hud Bcmpiinin to a lute date 

“VJI. The Gi^’i/usUes, Nvliose position is 
quite unceitam.'^ 

binjiig tJjo sojourn of the Israelites in 
I^ypt, several inipoitant changes took 
place in the chaiacter and location ol the 
Uiluibitants of Palestiue. The inarithne 
nation of Phoenicia, ]>ing immediately upon 
the north of Palestine, hud grown up silently 
and rapidly, and had become the most en- 
iightem (1 and the wealthiest community of 
die ancient woiJd. Phoenicia had not 
attained its greatest point of prosperity and 
power at the time of the conquest of Pales- 
tine by the I'srai lites, and did not reach it 
until about lOoO b c. At the time of 
Israel’s entry into Palestine, the Phoeni- 
cians, whose countiy lay alolig the northeru 
sed-Coast, and was included withiu the limits 
of the heritage of the tribes had secuicd a 
firm liold upon th^ir teuitoiy, and were m 
a conditicni to defend it biubbornly against 
the newcomers. 

TnBm-boari] of the Holy Land proper, 
on tIHFoast south of Phomici was held 


by the t^iliadtiea. a atrong hfis’llka 
nation^ coaacerning who^ 

4ififer, aome claiming fbr 
and othera a Semitic de&cent. it aOCTiSt 
most pr^able dmt tjtey w^«d0cetidai!it$ 
of Ham, They are supposed, % ihoae who 
favor the latter view, to ii0.ve into 

Palestine ftotd 
^dvocate^ of their Sen)!tlc 
origjin, on ibe iythe^ i 
gard'fthom having crossed 
over uom the island of CVehS. 
They are btfeligved to have 
come into Canaan befoi^ tlie 
days of Abrkhain, add ^rtilg 
his sojourn in that f:ount^ thejy 
were a pastoral tribe in the 
neighboidiood ot Gerar; D*|r* 
ing the patriarclial period and 
the resiclenc^e of Israel m 
Eg\pt, tlu Philistines aliaa*^^* 
dontd their noinailie habits, and gatw 
into a ])ciniaii(nt and powculul nadoit. 
The> settled 111 the f(K^ ^la1n% whh h 
boidered the sea coast, and wKi(pli wa» 
in consoquenc‘e railed the Plain* of Plu; 
Jistia Ihi iipnidj^t fcUilit> of this^ phua 
was the scent ol then wudth and pr(S^» 
peiity. In times of •■earcily a id iiniittO 


^ Dr. W ID. tiuiith 
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all the neighboriug nations loi>ked 
for bread Tli© low country whf ^ 
inhabited was iavo^aliJe to* ibot ^v< 
a military powei'f as it enabled thei^ 
piove^their troeq^ with ease and 
and ^dmittqd of thO' aiiihJteuv^ is 
chariots, “ the artiller)^ Iho ^ 

T 
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ili^n rhy^ Ojwtitea'. 

8 ^ b .0 SEA QF GALILEE, KKOM THE ■NORTHWEST COAST. 

a^V? B!!^^ occupied %■ the lowland spreads out into the two great 

plain vias a plains of Philfetia and SJiaron, wdnch ex- 
edij^nt e^iiention, «jpd w«s,^|,eud from the fbot of* the mountains to the 
p6ac On the east the mountains are bor- 
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dered by the remarkable depression of the battle-field of Palestine. Nor^ of tlifa 
Joitlan Valjcy, which is continued by the plain the moun tains are met 
still mono remarkable depression of the the low hills of Galilee, and rising higher 
Dead Sea and by the Ghor. “ Tlie slopes until Hermon and the Lebanons asw' 
or cliffs which form, as it were, the retain- reached. The motintains once more 
ing walls of this depression are furrowed thoir way out to the sea, and terminate in 
and cleft by the torrent beds which dis- the white headland of Has Nakbdra. Jjfprth 
charge the waters of the hills, And lorm the of this is the ancient l^hoenieia, 
means of communication between the upper The mountainous region has a generally 
and lower lev'el^. These three features — uniform height along its entire course, 
the mountains, the plains, and the torrent averaging from 1,500 to 1,800 feet above the 
beds ~ make up the priiKipal physical level of the Mediterranean Sea. “ Ifcan 
characteristics of the Holy Land.” hardly be denominated a plateau,” says 



IHL FALL OF JLRICnO 


A litlle more than half way up the coast, Dr. Smith, “ yet so evenly is the ^ge;nfeiml 
the plain is suddenly broken by a bold level preserved, and so thickly do itho WJfe 
spur of the mountain range, which leaves stand behind and between gne another, 
tne central mass and runs abruptly to the when seen ft*orn the roast or thjp wesleirrt 
northwest to the sea, terminating there in parWf the maritime plain, it has^i](*’i*'e tJm 
the magnificent promontory of Mount Car- appearance <of a wall.” This appearance 
mel, which is the name of the entire hpur of monotony, however, is brok^ iat iut^r- 
or r^ge. North of Carmel the plain be- vals by greater elevations, which 
giugjagain, and this time pushes back the proinirifent features of the landscape. Thy 
mcmmmns and extepds entirely across w'ater shed of the coUntiy Ucb betwot^n 
Pa]H|^ to the Jo"rdan Valley. This is highest points, and on either 
the Esdraelon, or Jezreel, the great numerous torrent beds descend \td tlio 
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the Medi-J tfie capture of lie str<>ng cit^ of Jericho^ 
The wjhieh »th<>d iBnhediately in front <tf their 

jj^e of crowing lie river, and o<)mii!a&leil 
centraJ portions of the tlwi Jordan Valley. As the Isra^slit^ pos- 
sessed no ineans of laying siege W 
of the maritime plain city, God came to their assistance; the 
that of the Jordan Val- of the town were thrown down in a iriiracii- 
them a more gradual descent, lous manner, and the Israelites entering 
ilib IS the greater distance over the ruined fortifications, put the people 

iideryehihg between the mountains and the to the sword and destroyed the city. Only 
sc^ timii &tweeu the mountains and the one lamily, that of ‘**Kahab the hsirIot;V was 
^ui'di^n. As upon the eastern side, so upon exempted from the general nnissacre. She 
the western, the valleys or w3,dies form the had received and befriended the spies which 
only means of communication between the Joshua had sent into the city before its iiiM, 
plains and the mountains. All the roads and they had promised protection to Jiet 
the borders to the interior lie along and her household. She subsequently be- 
tlilEise valleys. These mountain paii8es,for came the wife of one of the spies, ami waa 
such they are, eodstitute a peculiar feature the ancestress of David. Advancing up the 
of Palestine, and in ancient times were of Jordan Valley, Joslma turned to, the left 
the greatest importance to it. Being diffi- and caplurod I he stronghold of Ai, nectr 
Culii -Uiey pres^euted very great obstacles to Bethel, by stratagem, and moving rapidly 
an at^ed fon encumbered with a camp to Riechcni carried that place without a 
t^ju 0^^ Though the western blow, and planted himself iu the heart of 

Tiass^ were easier than tliose of the eastern the couiitry. 

horder/^ey were still difficult, and ren- The Cauaanitish tribes now recovered 
tiered i| no slight task for an enemv to enter from the surprise and dismay into which 
the Isrjfelitish territory. The Israelites, the rapid and successful movements of the 
secure in their mountain .fastness, wxtc Israelites had thrown them, and formed 
ofien iiiimolestod, while the cities of (he a general coalition against tlio invaders. 
plain below them were taken and retaken Joshua defeated the combined forces'of the 
by th© contending forces of Egypt and Canaanitisii kings in the great battle of 
Asia. While the plain of Esdrnelon be* Bethhorori,in wliich the day is said to hay^ 
came the great battle-field of Palestine, the hocu miraculously prolonged in ordci 
mountains were comparatively exempt from give the Israelites an oppoitunity io coi^^ 
war, * plete their victory. The kings of 1^ fiVe 

: The Jordan fonnecl the eastern boundary Canaanitisii nations were made piisoue:^. 
•df jho I'romised Laud. It is one of the and were hanged. This victory was' fob 
most rdiniirkable rivers in the world. Ris- lowed by the capture by the Israelites, in 
iug ou the slopes of JMouut ilormon it floivs quick succession, of the cities of Mukkedali^ 
tbroushanextraordiiiary depression, known Libnah, Lacliish, Eglon, Hebron, and 
4 is the Tonlau Valley, and passing through Debir, the inhabitants of which were extor- 
I^ke Hulch an Lake of Tiberias, or mihated. These successes made the Isracl- 
Galileo, finally empties into the Dead ites masters of Southcru Pale.stine.' 

Its source is 1,700 feet above the level A second coalition was now formed 
its mouth is 1,317 again.st the Hebrews, and consisted of all 
" ; of that sea, making the' the tribes of Northern Palestine. It.s leader 

deficient of the river 3,017 feet. The was Jahin, king of Hazor. Joshua routed 
jen^h of the. river is 200 miles; the dis- this force on the banks of Lake Merora 
taa^ in Or straight line is sixty The (now Lake Huleh), and Jabin was made 

Jordan was neve# navigable, andi a ancient prisoner and put to death. A number of 
timefi Wito.mssed only l)y its foAis. It was the cities of Northern Palestine now’ fell 
.pot imfii couqueat that bridges into the hands of the Israelites, and their 

V rivers thrt No cities tood on its inhabitants were killed. The Aiiakim of 

ffijfthka, Jerteho and the other towns were Southern Palestine werb then attacked and 

back fropi the exterminated. Six or seven years were spent 
.iaiyei-. , ' ^ in these conquests, and at length the Israel- 

td^it (levolving upon ites Were masters of^the Prcimisoili Lan(l 

Palestine was from the foot of Hermon to the borders id 
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iTKib liold a nuraber tha east, apd the Med'iterranean on the 

iiS» in .;^be ; ipid^' ‘^itM ; ;; ■ y mo^'^^irely; pc- . 

i^nuests; the eupied l^lh^ ')For tKis^^ea^p, 

w4<<SQ^,aau Piieenicia had hot as and heca^ ^ territory a^as too %juid 

iPoteSted. V " for them/ a part 

to inarched Portliward^^^^a twk 'tbie <jity pf 
st^j^iid'^ius devote his ^re- Leshem oh Laishr at the 

cstabHyhing his people dan. They named the; city DaiY^ aik^^ 
ftrtiily pi -the lan<l^^ h:ul won. He was quired considei^ble^eiTitbry aroun<l h Mfc 

now cpninutiKleti to divide the Promised becaine the great northern laiidmbrk of the' 

i^ind by “lot among the nine tribes urrd a ProniisedLaiid,asBeershfebaW’Mthei3ontli- 
IValf; the two and a lalf having received orn, the phnise from Dan 
liieir alio^ cast of the Jordan from sheba” being commonly imed to 
Moses, and the Levites having no special the wliole extent of the land ffoPrUortli to 
territory n?8igne<l ilu ni. The withdriyval south. The tribe of Simeon was. giV&paa:^ 
of thCi^cvites from llio nninI)or of the tribes inheritance out of Jiidiilj’s portibiij-aii!;! was 
k) devote themsedves especially to the ser- settled in the southwestern part of ilm/rriari- 
V ice of God, was made np hy the division lime jdain. . Their frontier bord.cfctV. fhc 
of the tribe of Josc[)Ii inlo the two tribes of desert from Beerslieba to Gaza ; ami ihcir 
Ephraim nnd 5Ianass( h. Tlie territory sea-coast extended as far nortli as Asfcclon, 
dividetl among the trihis included many Issach a r received ihij great ainl ferlUc V^^ 

! >taoes still occupied hy the Oiiiaanites and Icy of jezreel, sometimes callcxl iho: plaia 
and Joslina left to each tribe ofEsdraelon. Zebnlun W'as given .tlvduibiin- 
the task of reducing fcuch jjlaces within its tain range which borders the plain of Ev 
limits. " <lraelen on the north, and which 

The tpyie of Judah received the 8oiUli times formed the upper part of Lower Galit 
Cbiintry. Ilssouilicrn border touched the lee. He had a small strip of 
Sdbmite territory and the desert, and its of Mount Carmel, and his east eru border . 
aHirtliern border was a line diawn fn»iu the incliHlcd the Sea of Chinncrotli (&^ii of 
mouth of the Jordan \vcst\var<I to tlie sea. | Galilee). Asher Yvas given tte jilatn along 
TKis line passed on the soulli side of jeru- the Mediterranean from Mount Carnit 
Salem, which was thus in ihc territory of northward, including a great part of Pliuj- 
Benjamin. The (‘astern binder was llie nleia. The Israelites*, never attgiH|Vte4 fo 
Jordan, the western (he ^leditei raiK'an. A gain the Pheeniciari part of iheir iubcrlL- 
luirge part of the PhilisLine ]dain was in- ance, and Asher’s northern frontiori^ 
eluded ill this allotment. The children of j really tlie Phoenician border soujli of Tyre* 
Joseph were given the <?entral portion of | His territoiy extencled eastwanl uboMt luilf- 
tbe: coimtiy^ irom the Jordan to the M(Kli- way across Palestine. Kaphtali Was given 
terranean. Of (his* region Ephraim had tlie country north of Zebu lu n to nMi Hint 
the iou them part. His soutliern border liermon and between the Jordau^jjAf^^ iho 
*Vwi^ drawn Iroin the Jordan along (ho dominions of Asher. 

liprtiiJi^de of llie jilain of Jei icho to Bethel, The two tribes and a half belonging oast 
it took a bend southward to Beth- of the Jordan w’ere dismissed with ihcir 


h^ilhu, and thence up again to the sea near i 
ftortheru border jiassed west 
the Jordan opposite the mouth of the 
Michmetliah to the mouth of 
It included the sacred 
S (lie maritime plain 

cd^ warou.. ^mlf-tribe of 

; north of Ephraim as far ^s 

UitB twinge of Mount Caroie.l and ^the plain 
of iSsd melon, from Jordan to the sea. 
SiRmamin was region north 

ai far w^.as J^iiBiilem. Dan was 
giyen ihe rejioii betweeu pphraim in the 
north, Jiidah on. the i^dtiv, Beujainia On 


share of the spoils, and with blessings, auJ^ 
returned to their homes beyond the river. 

Feeling that his end w'Os close z|jtj4)and, 
J osh ii a assera hied represen tati ves W 'tlie 
whole nation at Shecbeni, and after reheai's- 
iug the great goodness of God to ihem, 
urged them to remain fkithftil to the/ wor- 
ship of Jehovah aurl the law of Moses, atwl 
to continue the war against the Ctvnaaiiites 
until they had finally driYten them from the 
en ti re land. The cri mes of the Caiia an i t isli 
race had caused the Almighty to devote it 
to extermination, . and the Israelites ^wero 
specially charged with tliisMuission. Joshua 
reminded them of this, and predicted great 
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ihisfortn nes ibr his people if they e|>andpned 
tbcir fuitbj or pegheot^ to execiUe (iod's 
purpose \Vitli reepect to the Cuuaanites, or 
jiiixccT with tbepu \ The people solenqinly 
promised to obey him, aiid renewed their 
eovenaut with God. Josliua then set up in 

* the place of the assembly a inobumental 
stone as a witness of this vow of tlie nation. 

'6oon after this, Joshua died at the age 
of one li upd red and twen ty-seven years. He 
had been the ruler of Israel for twenty-five 
3^ears^ and was greatly mourned by the 
nation. 

^ Unfortunately for his people, Joshua 
failed to name a successor, 4a nd the nation 
was left without a head. As long as the 
elders who had been his contemporaries 
lived, the people retained, their reverence 
for the law and were faithful to the worship 
of Jehovah, When these died, divisions 
and dissensions began to creep in among 
the tribes, alienating them from each other. 
No determined effort was made to conquer 
•the cities which remained in the hands of 
the Canaanites. Tbe northern tribes began 
to manifest an indiiicrence to tiic national 
ties, and made the best terms they could 
wi th the Canaan lies in their midst The 
of the Israelites to conquer the coun- 
try of the Philistiries were repulsed, and as 
a rule the coast cities remained in the pos- 
session of that warlike people. The inter- 
course which sprang up between the Israel- 
ites and the Canaan ites was quick to produce 
evil consequences. The great religious cen- 
tre of Hbe^ was Shi lohr, where the 

Tabemneld and the Ark of the Covenant 
had been set up. Now the Altar of God 
began to be more aud more neglected, and 
the idolatrous worship of the Cauaaiiites 
was introduced among the people'. Quarrels 
troke out among the tribes, in one of which 
tlie tribe of Benjamin w'as nearly extermi- 
nated by the other tribes. The state of 
afikirs is strikingly described in the follow- 
ing words fmm the Book of Judges (xxi. 
2^1. “ There was no king in Israel ; every 
man did that which was right in his own 
cycB.” There was no central political au- 
thority, and although God was, by the very 
fiMidamental principle of the Hebrew sys- 
tem, the King of his people, yet the spread 
,of idolatry now became so great that the 
pioral restraints which had bound the 
flehrews tp their sovereign were almost 
unheeded. The consequence was division 
and weakness. The Canaauites aud Pbilis- 
tuies were quick to perceive this, and eu- 


deayored/to ' a.Yen^ " 
by bringiiig the Israelite 
God delivered the Israelites into the power . 
of their enemies, who oppressed them omi^Uy^ 
and so unconsciously executed the Divine 
justice upon tbe sinful nalion. Wbenf the ^ 
sufferings of tbe Israelites b^ame' 
able, they awoke to a sense of their criin^v^ 
and in penitential sorrow cried to Qod fcy X 
aid, and he heard them, and 
deliverers for them in the persons of 
who defeated their oppressprs and X 

lished their independence. As soon S 

danger was over, however, the IsraeUteil f 
sank back into idolatry, and were rpMsed V 
from it only by fresh subjugation. 

The deliverers thus raised up by (Sbd 
were called Judges. Having rescued tlie 
people from their enemies, they becaj^e 
their governors or rulers, discharging tbeir 
functions in accordance with tbe expression 
of tbe Divine will, y^hich was . ascertained 
in a prescribed manner. The]i|led 4 ^ 
armies in battle, and directed the public 
a flairs in peace. The judge neither held 
the position nor exercised the ppw^rpf a / 
king; his office ^vas but a little elevated 
above the mafts of the people. The position , 
was not liereditary, the judge 'being 6U|^r- 
naturally designated hy revelntiou to him- 
self or to others. The exercise of b|j 4 ; 
powers depended upon the consent of^ifer 
people; and his authority did not always 
extend over the whole nation. Once; aj^ 
pointed, he retained his office for life; 
his successor was not always chosen 
diately upon his death. Intervats, 
times very lon^, occurred between^^ 
judges, in which the' nation was etiher 
without a ruler, or subject to some . 

conqueror. There were fifteen jud^ m 
all, whose names are given in tue Bifele- 
The p>eriod of the judges extended thuaugh^: 
several centuries and i ts chronology is 
tain. The dates com moniv alteigned 
events of this period cannot be trusted* 

During the lifetime of the generation ; 
which followed the conquest, a king 
Western Mesopotamia, called in ttie BiMb ; 
Chushan-jishathaim, pushed his domliii^iEifri 
frpm the Euphrates to the borders of 
naan, redpedd the Israelites to ja 
dependents, and made them 
him for eight years, during whi<^ 
grieirously oppressed them. 
raised up Othuiel, the nq)hew^Oi 
contemporary pf Moses 
defeated the ii^adefs itod restcst:ed 
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of ' his 'countrymen, who re- 
tnained^nnmolested for forty yearsv 

At die enA this time Eglon, King of 
IVtoab, who hifcd made an alliance with the 
Ammonites and the Amalekitce, crossed 
the Jordan, defeated the Israelites, and 
eetaliiisbed himself near the site of Jericho. 
Hp kept the Israelites in bondage for eigh- 
teen years. At the end of this time, Ehud, 
a Benjamite, succeeded in assassinating 
E^lon as he was presenting to the king the 
tnhute required of his tribe. He made his 
'csca^, rallied the Israelites, and drove the 
Moaortes beyond the Jordan, inflicting upon 
them a loss of 10,000 men. This success 
won foi^parts of Palestine a rest of twenty- 
four years ; but this repose did not extend 
to the whole country. 

Shamgaris mentioned in the Bible as the 
third of the judges. At the head of a body 
of laborers anned only with agricultural 
implements, he defeated a force of Philis- 
tine^ bimMf slaying 600 of them with an 
ox'poad. 

After the death of Ehnd, the Israelites 
fell into sw^ again, and Ood delivered them 
Into the power of the Canaaiiitc Jabin, 
King of Hazor, a descendant ftf ihe mon- 
arch whom Joshua had defeated, and like 
him the head of a great confederacy in 
Northern Palestine. Ho had 900 oliariots 
of iron in his artny, which vaa commanded 
by a great soldier named S’^^era. He over- 
ran Northern Palestine and reduced it to 
slavery. This bondage continued for twenty 
years. 

Dt^borah, a prophetess, at this time 
achninistered justice to the Israelites under 
a palm grove between Ramah and* Bethel, 
in Mount Ephraim. Smarting under the 
wrongs of her people, she summoned Barak, 
the son of Abinoam, of Kedesh, in Naf>h- 
teJi, ter head an effort for the freedom of the 
natffm, prornisi^him that God would give 
responded promptly, 
sit^Iatnigthat Deborah should accompany 
him. She consented, but warned him that 
he world reap no honor from the battle, as 
<3fti8 wonld sell Sisera into the hands of a 
w^an. Barak cMlected the fcroea bf 
Zebnlun, and issachar, with a 
few fhen feom Ephraim, Manas^i, and 
Bet^rnn, in all about 10,000 men, and 
UnAi position on Mount Tabor. Sisera at 
oftej|*'march3^t<) meet him with the army 
of 'JwbiU. ]«arak* attacked him , on the 
banks bf th^Eisbon, and, aided by a fierce 
whicli overflowed the stream and 


destroyed a part of the Canaanitish arrny^ 
routed him with terrible* loss. Bi.sem fled 
away on foot, and took shelter in the^tent 
of Heber the Kenite, in Northern Palestine. 
Jael, the wife of Heber, killed him- in his 
sleep, and bo fulfilled Deborah^ prophecy. 
Barak took the citj^ of Harosheth, the hotne 
of Sisera, and afterwards Hazor, the capital 
of Jabin, and killed the king. Receiving* 
aid from the other tribes he continued the 
war until he had freed the whole country. 
These triumphs won a perioVl bf forty years 
of peace for the tribes that had taken part 
in the war. 

The next punishment which the Israelites 
experienced was of a more severe nature* 
Tht‘ir idolatry became so great that God 
delivered them into the power of the Midi- 



anites, who, with the Araalekites and the 
Bedawin tribes of tlie East, made repeated 
forays into Palestine, and ravaged the 
country as far as Gaza, carrying off every- 
thing they could transport, and destroying 
what they could not take with them. Tlie 
Israelites were obliged to hide with their 
cattle and crops in eaves in the earth, and 
to dwell in fortified cities. This state of 
affairs continued for seven years, and at 
length the people, humblei and repentant, 
cried to God for deliverance. He heard 
them, and summoned Gideon, the son of 
Joash, of the tribe of Manasseh, to lead the 
movetnent, an<l encouraged him with a 
promise of success. Gideon overthrew the 


w mmmr . ; 


al^ of Bnal and asisenibied a force; of 
32*000 Israelites. ; Tbe MitliauHes and tfeir 
ftlHeyunder their most ^ famous clifeftaiusi 
at once took'the field to orusJi the insurrec- 
tion. Gideon took position on the liei^hts 
of Mount Gilboa, wliile the Arab tribes 
held the valley of Jezreel below. Confident 
of success, Gideon gave leave to all his men 
who wished to depart to- do so, a,nd 22,000 
at once Munk away, leaving only 10,000 to 
meet tlie enemy. It was not God s purpose 
to employ even this force, however,' jbr he 
wished to show the Ismelites that their 
salvation was from him. He orderoil 
Ghfeon to select 300 warfiors by a given 
and to hold the rest of liis force as a 
ir^enye. The 300 chosen men vVero divided 
by Gideon into three bands, and with these 
be surprised the Midiauite camp by night. 
His men were armed with trumpets and 
with torclTes enclosed in pitchers of earthen- 
ware. At a given signal each man blew 
his trumpet, broke his pitcher, and disclosed 
his torch, and shouted, “ The vS word of the 
Lord and of Gideon ! ” The enemy aroused 
frpm sleep, were seized with a panic, turned 
tbuir swords upon each other, and abandon- 
ing their camp'ified towards the Jordan. 
I'hey were pursued by fbe remainder of 
Gideon’s army, and were exterminated. 
Scarcely a man escaped over the Jordan. 
This great victory completely broke the 
Midiauite power, and freed Israel. The 
grateful Israelites offered to make Gideon 
their king, but he refused to acfcept the 
crown, and ruled them many years as a 
judge. His rule was not altogether benefi- 
cial to the; Israelites, as idolatry was almost 
ppenly encouraged by li im. After li is deal h 
one of his sons, iiarnf?d Abimelecli, made 
himself King of Shechern and tlie neiglibor- 
ing country. Plis reign lasted but three 
years, and he was killed by a woman wliilc 
beaveging a town that had refused to recog- 
nize his authority. 

T.hc next judge was Tola, who ruled for 
twenty-three years. He was siicceoded by 
Jair, the Gileadite, wdiose rule extended 
oyer twenty-two years. Their administra- 
tions were uneventful. We know, how- 
^yer^ that idolatry luxiame so prevalent in 
Israel during this period that God again 
gave the people wn/v the hands of their ene- 
mies. The Aramoxiites subdued the tribes 
east of the Jordan, and held them in sub- 
jectioki for eigjit|jen years. During this 
period they frequently crossed Iho Jordan 
S^d ravag^ the laud of Judah, Benjamin 


‘■Riid ■ l^'raim.:, :: The- 
Jordiui';chose';as;lheir-.Jeaqer-;R';:|^^ 
Jephthoh, the%hiefof an 
pying; -Mount' '■G;ilead. 

Ammonites in a great battle, land 
C(iuatr^^ He niaile a vow at 
his catnpaigii that, if God would 
the victory, he would sacrifice to 
tlie first living lieing which he slmuld 
at the door of his house on his return 
Returning iiome the first one 
him was his daughter. Jephthah felt 
self bound by Ins vow, and his 
ottered no resistance. She asked only 
respite of two niontlis, which was: 
to her, and at the end of this time Ji^ihthRK 
rnlfilled liis vow and sacrificeil his wphildj 
This sncrifi(*e was directly opposed to: ^ 
law of Moses, aiul shows how far the IsiRek 
iies east oftlu' Jordan had fallen away fixltn. 
tho ])rtM‘opts of that law. Jephthah;jndi*ed 
Israel fiii* six years after his victoiy,^ to 
was bnri(‘fl iirM(uiiit Gilead, - ' 
IhZan, a Zt‘buliinite, was the next judge. 
Tie encouraged a greater degree of iuter- 
coii rse tv i 1 li the sii rrou n fl i n g wations by 
marrying Ins ehildreu to foreign husbauds 
atid wives. ‘ Ho judged Israel seven ycAfs^ 
lie was succeeded hv Elou, another Zebu- 
lunito, whose term lasted ten years, and 
was nnevcntful. Tlio next judge Wits Ab- 
don, tho son of llillel, flm Piralhonife. 
He fille<l an nn(?vonlfnl term of eiglit yeara. 
He .is helieved hy some writers to be ufen- 
tieai wilh Bedan, who is toumeratetl by 
Sam uel a mong the j lidges. v v- 

The successes of the judges seem to bdvo 
broken the power of the Canaanites/fer^^'w^^ 
do not hoar of them anymore. The 
of the Israelites were still great;, however, 
and God hro light upon them a new 'Rnd. 
more fomiidablG enem}’’ in the fierce to 
warlike nation of tins PhilistinOB, th© inV 
habitants of the sea-coast of^outhern Pal|^ 
tine. They extended tl?eir po^y^jp 
the south of Palestine, reducing lb©' 
tories of Simeon, Judah, Ikinjanil^i^tod 
Dan to subjection. This 
very severe nature, and lasted I 

At this . time live jud|e of Inrael >yaa:iEU, 
«f the hou^e of Ithamar, AR’roiT^ yto^pi^t 
son. "V^e do not know when" the > 

priesthood was transr erred from the i 

of Eleazar to that of Itliafea^, or thejgMg^ 
fbi*thc changei but it appears ^ hayep^|if ; 
the divine .sanction, and/wae-^uly;fe;S 
as a punishment for the sin^ (^»f tW' kp^ 
of Ell. Eli himself was a mayi of 
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irtod ciSlcel^lary piety. He resided at [ te put upon liis head. This child, when ho 
tne tabernacle, and his aa* grdw to maithood, was tu* accomplish great 
Ihority wasMUerally acknowledged by the things for his people against the Plulistiues. 
Jamelites. Hm sons were vicious and proflh Sam&on came to man’s estate just as the 
gate tneiii* whose crimes disgraced the oppression of the Philistines liad reached Us 
pneathood; but Eli weakly ami sinfully severest stage. There waa constant war 
pass^l them over, and allowed his sous to her ween the Israelites and their oppressors, 
rGaatn their Saci’ed offices. A prophet was and the sturdy warriors of the tribe of Don 
^iit to warn him tliat he would be pun- lived in a fortified camp near Eirjaih- 
ished tor his weakness, that his sons would jcarim. Here the “spirit of Jehovah W 
be killed, and that his family would lose gau to move Bamson at times.” He was 
the augiHt office they liad not known how possessctl of more than mortal strengih, 



SAM^iON'S BIDDLE 


tp fill. Eli die more tlr.n remonstrate and was fearless and incapable of fatigue* 
tlplfc his siW'*, and i^erniittcd them to con- Conscious of his powers he determined to 
tmhe m their wicked ways, provoke a quarrel with the Philistiii€B;,nnd 

During the judges! i,) of E!i God raised with this view a^'kod the hand of a woman 
up two cluimpioiH tor ad, in llio persons of Timnath, On his way to visit her he 
or Btttasou ami S^iniud. Samson was n slew a Hon by seizing it by the mouth and 
member of 'hpt part of tiic tnbt?of Dan tearing its jawsapait. He left the carcii'^g 
which dwelt to the WT>twanl of Judalt by the wayside, and told no one of the e^- 
His birth had been lorctnbl by lilie angel ploit. Returning that way soon after be 
of Go<l lO his parents, and they had been stiw that a swarm of be(?is had taken up 
c<^m«nded to raieo tlie t^hild ns a Nazarite, ['‘their abode in the carcass. He ate of the 
im^cep hftn from all nm*]ean food hnd honey he found there, but told nc one. At 
driul , ami lioi to permit a razor to hiH marrii^e feast ho nuido use of this tii^ 
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d)TD^n^ to pFO^wand & riddle to ^ 
thirty youtj'p nren* assigned b|rn as graoihs^ 
men/^llie riddle be splved within the 
week of the marriage feast, for a stake of 
thirty tjunics and thirty changes of raiment 
live jTfpnng mevi, by threatening to burn 
Samson!s wife and her family, if she re- 
fused, i tidy eed her to ask her husband the 
aiiswer.. Samson, who was always fatally 
• sulyecfc to tho Wiles of woman, weakly told 
her, apd she revealed the answer to her 
kinsmen, who, on the appointed day, gave 
.the pm^r • solution. Samson at once 
through the trick, and, flinging 
thp treachery of the Philistines in their 
left the city, went down to Aske- 
loh, slew thirty men of that city, sent their 
clotlmjg to tlieir fellow-countrymen who 
had ;giiessed his riddle, and w'cnt .back to 
r his owii country. His Avife Was given to 
one of bis groomsmen, and be was forbidden 
ape hor. In revenge for this W'rong, he 
bftrhed the standing harvests of the Philis- 
tiuea They retaliated by burning his' 
wife and b^ and he took ven- 

gepnGO upon them by attacking them and 
rfiiyipg.a great number of tlicm. He then 
Wiic refuge in the territory of Judah.* 
j^rnhvtbis time tliere was constant war be- 
iweGh the Philistines and Sainsoii, in AVhich 
tlje latter repeatedly <lisplayed the most ex- 
tmoriiihary strength. On one occasion he 
slew a thpusand of their men with iio other 
weapon than the jaw-bone of an ass. As 
long as he ;i^mained tuithful to liis JSTaza- 
rit»*s vow he escaped every snare set for 
hini/but at lengtii he yielded to the tempta- 
tions to which his strong aniiinil nature ex- 
posed him, and was ruined. He formed’ a 
fatal connect ion with a woman named Dt?- 
liiah, wholived in the valley of Sorek. Tlie 
Philistines bribed her to betray her lover, 
who, yielding at last to her entreaties, told 
her the secret of his strength. As he lay 
asleep in her arms his enemies stole upon 
him, cut oif hia hair in which lay his 
strength, and made him a prisoner. They 
put put his eyes, bound him in fetters, and 
led him down to Gaza, where they forced 
him to perform the menial office of grinding 
the prison mill. God had punished him 
sorely^ but had not deserted him, and as his 
hair gl^w his strength returned. Shortly 
. after this the lords and chief people of the 
j^^Philistiiies held a great fe^^t in the temple 
^ Dagon, at Gaza^ and brought Samson 
but aha compelled him to amuse them with 
’his feats of strength. They then* allowed 


him; ;tp' ^ 

su|mprti^ ihe/'-roof 

wdi .as- 'the' court' 
people to-. the number .of 
wild 'prayer to God for..8tre!fg0i:.'% 
himself upon his enemies, the 
pion grasped the two pillars in his aru^^ 
bore upon them with all his might,; ^ 
yielded aud the house fell, killing 
and all the assembly. “ So the dead which 
he slew at his death were moire thau tWV; 
which be slew in his life.” His kinsmen 
Up his body, and burie(i 
.Samson - is usually ■reefcpne(i,:, i^;{^^^ 
U^enth of the judges, but }n> 
not appear to have extended; 
own tribe. ■ " ' ' 

Samuel, the fifteenth and 
judges, was, like Siimson, a child 
ise. His father, Elkaimh, w^s a 
of Korah, and a member’ of the' 

Levi. He was settled at 
zophim. He had t^wo waives, a 
in a private person of that day^ 
these, Peuinnah, was the mother of s^eril 
children; but the other, Han 
vorite wife, was. barren. The famUy; wenl: 
np regularly' to Shiloh to observe tW fes 
vals of their religion. As they 
upon the free-will offering Elkauah be- 
stowed upon Hannah a mark of his 
tion which aroused the jea4ousy of 
nah, who reproached the barren 
with her condition in such bitter 
Hannah left the fienst in tears. ia';|ibr 
bitterness of heart she went and «^od|5h 
the door of the tahprnaolej and A prated 
silently for a son, whom she yoWeii tp de^ 
vote to Jehovah as a Nazarite.‘ 
high priest, stiw her lips moving* 
posing she liad gotten driiuk 
j-eproved lier severely. She assured hitn 
that she was a woman of sorrowful ks^arty 
who was pouring out her griefs 
Lord. Eli spoke more gently 
gave her his blessing, and besongk^*^^^ 
grant her prayer. She returned 
happier frame of mind, and in 
Samuel was born. His mother kept 
till he was old enough tb be sepamte^i 
her, and then took him to Shiibhi sol^ 
dedicatee^ him to the sehriee of 
left him with the high priest 
she bore her husband three sons a 
daughters. Saipuel grew up in- the 
of the tabernaele. winning ^ 
and man. A (ugnal probf of 
was vouebsafed him, when quite ^l ydutlu 



^ tlie nij^t di^fcer w^ KroH^rlit ta EJi as he 

to ■ destroy the ■ bouse"'^' 4iit ■ .Sho'^tes' of lliii'i^btirdnde; 'When 

W the priegthbod from it as a be^ heard oMie loss of the Ark he,fell haek- 
his sons ard fiis ward froni hip seat^ broke hVs neck aed ex- 
' pired. 

The Philistines carried the Ark in (ari- 
r JIoto failed, and his fame urnph into tbevr own country, hot Gc)a in- 

increased dieted such a severe plague upon theni that 
^a^grpwt^ ; they sent it away to Bethshemeslu TJve 

to Samuel by God ap- curiosity of the men of Bethshemesh in- 

S OT to have encouraged the Israelites to diiced them to open the Ark and look into 
ieve that help them to it. God punished this sacrilege by visit- 
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the -Philistine yoke. They tliere- 
^ *arnft, but were deieated in 
mP^lpl^ds of Benjamin, not lar north 
Hophni and Phinchas, the 
bf bf ough t th e Ark of the ( h ve- 
hant to the Israelitish camp, 

. sacrilegious yse of the 

Aj^; vvoul^^ tl>e victory. G^d 

* t alloi^ing the Phi- 

■ ^bem * of SO, 000 men. Hophni and 
^; ®i|iji^ehas were.slaiii, and the Ark of iSod 
WHB captured by ibe Philistines. The news 


ing 50,070 of them with death. Appalled 
at this judgment, the survivors sent for the 
men of Kirjath-jearim to take away the 
Ark. These took it to their own city; and 
it remained in the house of Aminidab, a 
L(*vite, until David carried it up to Jeru- 
salem. 

Samuel succeeded Eli in bis office of 
judge, and his authority was generally ac- 
knowledged. For tweptj years after the 
IqsS: of the Ark, the Israelites were held 
down with a heavy hand by the Philistines. 
At the end of this time. Samuel summoiuMl 



«o odjasmA-zm) rnsroiA' thjs wuttm. 

'die Aattott to make a final effort for free- geverament had been- die at idieir 

dbm^ aud to pi^epire «theHi fox^ it called a paet calamities, aiid feai'cd ^ 
aolenm assembly at Mispeb, where, with expose them to similar ev!k la 
fiihtiLx^ aud repeutauce, the people renewed foigettizijg that tlio'^true cause •oC 
their mnoken coveuaut with God. Heaiiug tei^ugs Jiad beeu thtdr infiii^hy to ihn 
4>f this assembly, the Philistines sent a \\oi«»iap aud rule of Jeliiivab. l^hty 
stnmg army to bieak it up. Bainuel eu* lot a king, belicvdiig tlnit with speh ^ 
com aged the people to attack this force, iutder tliey could deicat tlieir foes ami Se 
aud the efforts ot the Isiaeiites were as:»i&ted cure peace aud prosperity at l|i 

by a vtoleut storm fioin heaven, wliith vaiu Saiiiuel leniondtiated with them*, 
destioyed a large part of the hostile army* muidmg them that God was their kiug^miil 
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The Philistines flfd, aud were pursued with 
gro*it sKuightei. 

This victoiy broke the Philii&tine power 
in Israel, and firmly established the author- 
ity of Samuel, He made ciicuits of the 
t^untry, adnainh»tiering justice among the 
p'^ople, aud aj>pomitd bis eons, Jod and 
Abiah, his assistants. Tinder the rule of 
ftimuel the Israelites enjoyed the most 
ppaccflil period they had ever known. 
They were jiot satisfied, however They 
holisivcd tliat theur lack of a strong: central 


that i i choosing an earthly sovereign fh ^ 
would be guilty of the siir of rejecting 
liovali. They were deaf to all his argu- 
ments and entreaties, meeting all iMth the 
declaratioti, “Wo n/// lia\c a king ovef 
us»i” God pitied the weakness of his peo- 
ple, and punished them hyjjrantittg their 
dem uhI Samuel was comma mied to 
ply with the re<juest of the people:, and hi 
accoi dance with the divine lustiudixft. 
anointed Saul, the sou of Kh»h, a £e^ ty 
to be king over Israel, a. c. ^ 
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|t^ east of the Jordan, waa invaded bjr 
fKahash) King of tlie Am(nOnite& Saiii 
|>iompdy gathered the forces of *lsiael, 
^ qrossw the Jordan, annihilated the Am- 

0^ Sftal— Discontent of tlie Tribes— Rea- jnonites, and rescued Uilead. Ihe skill md 

tJeiif¥^vrifh^iMiuci--Wtiraw)th the completely silenced the opposi- 

tion to him, and his authority was «a- 
thusia‘*tically acknowledged by the entiire 
nation 

Kiinuel continued to exercise a great in- 
fluence over the aflairs of the natiaxiu He 
lep aided tho king as merely a military 
I chieftain, without power to interfrre witi 


r Nafloas— kxtei uunatiofi ot tho Amahk 
suel slays Agag— Curses baul— Saul s 

— DaVid Atioiutcd to be Knu;*— SairiS 

for David— ^Death ot Con atli— Saul 
iSoaka to Kill David— Flight ot David— H js \d 
Ifttave^Saui Massacres the Priests — Patile ot 
^n%»i<>-*Daath ot Saul aud Jouithau — 
Blames King of Judah— Otvil \V ir*— 
[ of all Israel -Capture of Jcrusale n 




e— 

Admlniatration — Ilis Sins — PebelbonB ot a ^ . j .t y 

fftSw-Death of Dav id — Aciession <51 toolomon | lioin the twvereigns 01 Jth^ SUV^ 

iandOr of hla ( ourt — ^Conimtrte of the He ' * - - 

k— Personal iiniluiesot the King— IIis op 
'e System — ^The Temple— Det line ot S do 
s Power — His Suis— Kis Death — Is Sut- 


thf an< 11 nt (onstitiition and laws, and vea?y 
^ dint lent liom the sovereigns ol th6 gur» 

roundiug nation's For a while Saul ao* 
ciptcd this view, and remained submissive 

to the jirojihets influence; but his fierea 

Is4 Kelioboam — Kcvolt ol lUe Koriherii • fcjnrit toiild not long block this COUtroL 

1 lie lugau to If suit tho nstraint put upov 

} AUL, the new king, 
appears to have 
been about foitv 
yaais old at the 
time of his eleva- 
tion to the till one. 

Re h described in the Bi- 
bll^ as a man of noble and 
co^nauding appearu u t c, 

’'Halkr tlian an) of the 
and so ti uly regal 
m mariitg that when Sam- 


uel iireseuted him to the 

S le, he was hailed 
a rapturous shout 


rapturous 
of ** God save the king 
He possessed all the har- 
dihood of his race and 
tribe, all their couiage and 
■energy; but wste impulsive 
•and lltiata^le in < hai ac toi , 
AMld tvos pobsessod of an 
t #ni per, 
tc madness 


AMld tf^vks "^pobses 
^glipverD^e * 
ehauged I 
faee of or 


ppos; 


iltlOU. 

a sov- 


faee of op] 
e choice o: 
eraiga from the smallest 
lof the tubes gav^^ great 
otfonee to a large |>art of 
patidu, and it was 
edpf^<u:ed prudent by 
to ^laythesolenm 

‘ iostxkUatioa of Baul 

Ofipusitied (vuM 
^ iM ■' overoprae. At thir 
' liqke'’ OUead,«or the coua 



THE MBS. itv THE COYENAN' 



^ «* «* *«% , .. . 

Mm hy Samudf, landed to Ibe a kmg ih gtimWte hk J0x^ 

as wlf m ito of tbifoiwJn^ off the lOtmMl lioil 

AStxsr hia ^temn lostallation at Gilgal^ us^rpio^ the eaccorriotal petw^lik lie 
willed toiL>k place (>u his return irom the the saenhee himself, thl^s Jht hhia* 

campaign the Ammonites, he dis- s<.lf priestly as well as lct%ly potiSer. 

missed the Isiaelites to their bonus, and Sainuel arn\ed scion lafWr, aa4 
kep4 afoJrco ol only 3,000 men in the field prehended the significance of dagl^en^on, 
He Jceiaiued 2,000 of these nuclei his own which he saw aimed at plamn^ the Hebre%v 
command, and placed the remaining 1 000 moitaichy on the same hada S those dt the 
under his son Jonathan, a young man of nations aiound him, and giviug the king 
noble character Jonathan buipii'-cd and ‘supreme power over the spin tu*3 as well as 
captured the Plulistine stionghold of [the civil feysttm of the nationu He rc^ 



SAMUEL AlCOI^TINC^ DAVID 


Qi1)eah, in the land of Ben)amin, and re- 
lieved that tribe fiom a constant annoy- 
an^ The Plulistmes at once put a pow- 
erfol army in tlu fiojd, and Saul sum- 
jnoned the forces of Israel to assemble at 
ClUgal, at whicl place F^amuel was to lom 
iion and oflfer a sou nin ^aenhee to tho Xiord 
^ I as the opening a^ct of the campaign The 
/^pec^ple asjjembled at the appointed time, but 
mmim did not make his apjiearancc Saul 
itnited seven days,for him, and then, notic- 
-ing the impatience of the people, resolved 
M take advantage of the occasion to con- 


proved Saul severely for Ins sac ^ 

and, speaking in Ihe nam^ of C-od, toUl 
him that the di\ine favor wc id Imj 
this time withdrawn from fe ir , d that kt 
his death the royal di^ty tc^ 

another family 

Ihe Phdistino bondage a 1 1 vrc ^ 
heavily upon the southern 
had forbidden the smiths to can;y^ Oq ^ 
trdftie. The consequence wus tiipt v 
were so scarce that fiHiUl couTu fit 
COO armed men ui the^bol" 
the people. KeveriheJe i 



; S§ 

:>. - ^ to meet the t^iigh m ot yet^mi 9 

f #PSlfe i^Gfmpauied ouiy aid £q>t ia h high stawi < 4 ' tifficieocy. 

were ^(S^zied ■ with' a; eousm 

i;:jiRj 0 Se;;:pi varied agaiwst each; Samuel was .aow . 

othi^^^diAed-^ his end. He came to Satcl 

; WAS by^ who could commanded him to undermke a 

)|^d soon at the head of termination against the Amalekites^ thj^; 

10, 000 men, the enemy to earliest and. moat inveter 4 te' eneni&^^'^ 

lielfa-aveh, inflicting fearful losses upon Israel. Saul at once marohed against tbem^ 
^ ^ and defeated them. He had been cbm- 

The Philieiines withdrew to their own iimuded by the prophet to deg tro/t every- 



DAVID PLAYING' BEFORE SaIJL. 


smne years made no fur- 1 thing he captured ; but in spite of. this 
'-;i|(PRciru:^P%gain Israel. During this brought off* an immense spoil, and spm*ed 
time-fiftvil i^eprilscd the attacks of the Am- Agag,' the Amalekite king, in iha hopb bf 
7 JiWoabitea^ Idumifians, and the obtaining a ransom from him. 

.t^rians /alkdi^ who attempted succes- Samuel met Saul at Gilgtil, on his return 
lively ;to >'tde;. me dominions. A|)out tlie from the war, and sternly denounced liia 
;||jwiuie .he ;tnibes east of the Jordan disobedience to the divine command. Ip 

iin^uerod tr ; jaoitiadib Arab '.fribe of the the name of God, ho pronounced a curse 
; their lerritbry upon liim, and t(?ld him tjiat God had re- 

knowing that jected him from that day. At the same 
the prophet slew Agag, with his own 

; CO i.'stunding^army, whJph^ Ekmuel now departed from Saul, and the 




msrmr (>p iswsf 

* ^ * 




bet^r<x‘n t^^ti} y^s co^pkto. fbe 
dfyiaB protectmn’ft^M^thdra^ni fiom Saal, 
ao(i tikmucd ^iu) c6mnianded to go to Beth- 
and anoint the future King of 

ffeiaeh 

tfe obeyed, and proceeding to the house 
of Jesse, the chief man of the town, sol- 
Qi&nly anointed, with the baciod oil, 
David, the jouugost and most gifted sou. 
The newly tho'^tu king was descended from 
jSfeihshon, w]i ) had hn.u the chief, or pi nice 
of the trib( of Judah, m the wilderness, and 


secret , ^ 

cauoeiv€d a wapn 
loaded him with honors, 
armor-bearcn a ^ 

In the meantime the war witti'thb 
tines had resumed, and the amlieiij 
Israel and Phihstia c^mfronted each < 
m the south of Palestine, Th^ Phllii 
brought forward as their champion a I 
of gigantic stature, named Goliath, to * 
habitant of Gath. No Israelite daii» to 
meet bun, until David, who had juia 




DAVID SPARFS THE 1 IFE OF SAUL. 


amqng his ancestros'^es counted Bah^bf joined tin ai my, offeied to 


^ind the bp^utiful Ruth He h id al 
ready reached inan's estate, and had 
toown his valor by his repealed and 
eueoessful defem s it his fatluih flocks 
e^ainst therobbeis and wild beasts of the 
region 

After the breach with Sannul, Saul 
became the victim of a deep melancholy 
which amounted at times to madness, and 
from ‘which notjiipg but the music of the 
> harp of David, who seems to have been in- 
4rorlttc^d into the palace through Samuers 



cndeavoied to dissuade David 
af tempt, but finding him 
liant upon God for his success^ 
the meeting * ^ 

^ David, aimed only with his 
sling, m the use of which he 
peit, killed the giant, and 
hia victim*^ head with bk 
Tefrified at the death of tbni# 
the Pbilistme army fled, 
by Saul’s forces with 
gates of Gath and ^ ^ ^ 






j49h0^ with 1^0 

t JpiW hha JMa ^^Uir ‘ 

Jlk^ ^ot|atb0n coucehrefi k deep 
Dg ^affection for the youug hero. 
lyom jtfter tbi», wHh characteristic ia- 
f Htyr became auddeuly jealouaT of hja 
0 JUh|ii-]a'nr upon hearing the praises which 
* > jMumph over Goliath won for him from 
' natiou, and from that day sought to 
, kra3j him. 

V JJhtvid was at length obliged to fly 
j|pC9St the court of Saul, and took refuse 
liwh the king of Gath, ^^hole he feigned 
in orfer to e^eape the vengeance 
PhiUstiuee. He soon aft^r be- 
Ci|j(lia*tbe leader of a baud of outla^vs, 
a while m Moab, and then estab- 
hiiBself in the almost inaocehsible 




$S 



but gi^ros^slj sj^r^d his iiife. He was 
ohhged lad tc with Acluah, 

King of Gath, who gare hkn the ijity of 
2iklag. Tiiere be dWelt for some ‘years, 
uirdei taking frequent expeditions a^am&t 
the Amalekites, the comiuc^i* enemies of 
Israel and Phdistia, 

At lengtli the war between the PhHistines 
and IstaLlites broke out again, and David 
\va^ ordered by Achish to join the Philistine 
aimy, and marth against Saul. He was 
compelled to obey, bat, foi tunately^fcr bun, 
tli6 Pliili>»tnio‘b ader'‘, who were bUfipicious 
of him, induced thtir king to order him to 
itturu to Ziklag The armies of the Israel- 
lUb and Philistines encountered each other 
at Mount Gil boa. The Israelitpe were 
loutcd, - • . - - « . 


Joiiaihan 


slain. 


HhBlvON 


IK^^iosi of the wilderness -of Jud i i, in 
|il^ territoiy of Judah Abou^ the -mK 
died at Pamali, at an ad 
gped age, and was deeply mouintd b} 

’*• m 

. I death of Sarmi l,Sinl givelici 
i furious passsions He pt i d 

1^ aoiilporteTS of the law of JMo^c^, and 
^ Uieai!}im the high pne«5t AbnTul'*ch, 
^^Sjj^ty-five piiests,*and the tntiip populii- 
of 4ho city of Nob, will re the hijrh 
dwelt. One of the sinis of AJnnu li in, 
heir to th hi^h p'u^’hood, 
[ the destruotyni ( 1: In- lacc, and flu 
hi fiwr aa&ty. m 

his arm«* again&t David, 
mteil Wm through Smithei n Palestine. 
David twico 1 mg jsTithm Jus powci, 


being sfveicly wounded and closdy pur- 
sued, slew hunt-elf to avoid capture by hw 
cm mies, B. t? 1035 Ilib icign had lasted 
foity yeaix 

As soon U'. Divid was lufoimed of the 
death of Saul mil Jonathan, he n mined to 
hi- own conntM, ind e-tabh&hed himself at 
Hebron. He w.is ai know If dgid a- knur by 
his owu tiibeof Jiiduh , but theothd iiibes 
gave tliui adhebion to Ishbo-lioth, a 
younger son of feaul, whom Abnti had 
causid to be ti owned at Malmnaim A 
bloody ci\il w'U followcf^ and la-teil seven 
years It resulted in the detection of 
Abuer to the cause ot David, and the 
assassination of Hlibosbi th by two traitors 
in Ins owu service. The entire nut ion tlieu 
acknowledged David as iis som and 


Tan JStfS*lE^r%^ S’fl® W0B£A^ 


&6 

Itfr Aolenfnly auoiuted at fiebrbu^ C^. 

Xm. 

JC^vid was ti early thirty-eight years old 
whea he began to reign over the whole 
kingdom of Israel Hi5> fust exploit Vas 
the eaptnre pt Jeiusalem from the Jebu- 
sites. 

*He made that < ity the capital of liis kiug- 
/lom, and also the religious centre of the 
jO^tion by bringing up to, and lodging in it, 
the Aik of the Covenant. He established 
4standjtig aimy, set up a splendid couit at 
bk new capital, provided biiiiself with a 


AndeiicoiMrfhk The Plillfe. 
jshed and l^endc^ed pnwe^iess, 
quest of their country a$ fUr sou 
moab was subdued^ and onj 
its inhabitants lelt altve. Tj 
pflied to pay tribute l%c Alaiilr. 
the vaiious Synaii states beuv^do^ 
dan and Euphrates i^ere conqaei 
the latter river formed the ehsterpfNi 
of David’s dominions. Edohi was 
dued, and the Hebrew terntiB^ 
tended to the Hed Sea and theJEj " 
frontier. 





formed an aK 
with the ! 
dan El?ng®trL^ ^ 
of Tyre, w hic^^aa.' 
very bendlt^) to 
his own 
Hiiam 

the cidaraild^e 
neccssarr swwrh* 
men and artifie$9^ 
for the ^s0mtfp^ 
tioD of the thaj^i- 
fic ent palace whieh 
David built at Se^ 

1 usalem. 

At home JDavul 
pioved a wise Ipd 
lx ncficent Slpat. 
The IsraeXflfab 


DAMdN AI JlRUSALfM 

harem, and intioduccd a rojal splendor 
*nntil then unknown m Isiacl He pro\ed 
him§elf a faithful servant of Jcdiovah, and 
his greatest delight was to honor the God 
of Diael, 

The prophets Gad and Nathan were 
bis intimate assodatts. “These two men, 
itlsjpired by God, were distinguished by 
tlreir noble charact<»r, and bv the frank- 
jiejsS lyith which tii‘ / reproached the king 
Very occasion with tlie fudts of Ins 
te or public lifb, apd the king always 
them with^dsference/’ ' 

^tid,was the gieatest and most powtr- 
eign that ever rcigucd over the 



army was 
oughly oieaflh 
The civil adithi, 
t ration Waa 
ducted nuclei* 
personal supc^ij^i* 
sion of the 
"uid an 
ihiemal 
was 

for tlio des}>atch of tlje ppbljc 
The leligiouB institutions weic T 
SI tiled Upon the ba^is upon 
weie aftei wards conducted 3 
gf mils ns a nuisinan and poet cnaU^ 
piesciibe a gorgeous rijual for the 
woi&hip,mnd to furniUi the noblest 
r-)nluis UH< d, therein. It was his 
cuci a nagnificent temple 
Jciusalem, but he was foi hidden i 
to do so, as Ills hands were 
bloftd 

Hh design was corpmifended, 
told that Im son and suceeasor, •; 
be a man of peace, should fatiild ^ 







no Oi^ioei^dy a servant of God, 
Oot jStlway^ t'esist the temf^- 
is which faift maure exposed him. 
.eofknEiOi^ed of the beautiful wife 
Hhtite, 0 U 6 of hi3 captains, he 
Ihed ic possess her. He therefore 
0tlah to be given the cwiromand of 
’^^axa^r^rpOs expedition, in which he was 
fr^aemrc^Iy slain. The king, \\ho had 
^]nded Uriah’s wife. Bathsheba, now took 
openly to his harem. She bore a 
‘ which died, in accordance with the 
tOQ of Kathan the prophet, who 

■mi 

Another 
4f*h9)d ^as born 
to hei** and he 
%aca^e the suo- 
of David 
^ the throne. 

‘^The glories of 
Tp 4 vid"s reign 
tarnbhed 
t>y two rebel- 
lions. each di- 
rectly due to the 
evil of polyg- 
ai^i which Da- 
vid had iutro- 
dneed into the 
kingdom. His 
jsOos by his dif- 
ifereot wives tor- 
lltented liis clos- 
ipg years by their 
^ Jalousies and 
and two 

^took up arms in open revolt 
‘ iheir father, Absalom’^ jebellion 

g ktng So fly from Jciu*»alem and 
in the countrv cast of the Joi- 
, It was ended only by the defeat and 
^^jof Absalom, who liad a'^sunied the 
dignity, by his cousin Joab, the com- 
of i)avi<i^s arniv. Ad^nijah also 
eo ^r his crimo with his life. His le- 
iw induced David to secifre the suece>- 
m mlomOn by associating !h.it prince 
h'bija^npbu tl>6 throne m the last year 
jAfter a reign of forty ycar^, 
tjpiirty-thpfto of^w|dth were spent m Jeru- 
Davidfl;, wd—B. jjs. 1015— at the 
sov^ns^lght leaving to hb 


J • 

pedpie.tbV.prowdest name In their hieh 
lory^ 

« Solamoki began his reign jumder the most 
favorable ausjnces. Peace reigned tbbough- 
erut the whole of hiS extensive dojfnitiioBs; 
his autliority was everywhere submitted to. 
An alliance was contracted with iBgypt by 
the marriage of the young king with the 
daughter of one of the priestly Pnaraohs*of 
the Twenty -first (Tanite) Dynas^. A miDat 
advantageous commercial alliance WBS 
formed w'lth Hiram, King of Tyre, win) htoi 
been the friend of David. By this treitQr 
Solomon was admitted to a share of Ibe 
profits of the Pha^uician traffic, and 
wealth of the king was enormously 





'of his It 


T0111J 01 UAMD, ON MOUM ZION 

creased by the vast influx of the precious 
metals and ardi les of luxury into Palestine. 
A navy, manned by Tyrian sailors* wa« 
established iii the lied 8ea, and the Israel- 
ites engaged in a Iik rative trade wirfi the 
countries along its shoies. Solomon, thus 
enabled to gratify his natural tastes, iu- 
ci cased the splendor iftid dl^play ot Iils 
court. H'' built him a lurgcp and moie 
magnificent palace than bad contented 
Davul, and ingrea’^ed his seraglio to an ex- 
tent which has no parallel in the history of 
Eastern moiinrchs •Seated on a gorgeous 
throne, ho dispensed justice to liis people, 
and receded their borfntge and the cinbas- 
sieg and presents of the neighboring powers. 


woTiTu xavxafliHx shi aziOA^a aiix f)jsijtAiSK>a« fiOKoiuS 






pe^nal qualities iii keeping 
tbift^ Qjf Hobleand comni^iod- 

he was poi%l(^ ef all the learning of his 
timil ind' bf a wisdom divinely given to 
jud^ Mis people, and to discern between 
gogd M bad/* He was the profoiiudest 

world has 

k and his writings Inive com- 

■(■'^a^ed fthe .admiration of tiie greatest 
of sucGeediug geuerations. 
most notable act of his reign was the 
/do^truction of a Temple to Jehovali upon 
Jfe Moriah, at »Terusal,em. His alliancii 
mih Hiram affoide In'ra tlie means of cxe- 
tsutjipgtbis work. Phoenician sailors brought 
Lebanon to Jo|>pa, whence they 
to Jerusalem for tlie wood- 
V^cii^k of the Temple, and Phmnician archi- 
teets and masons planned and built the 
ipgigsive platform upon which the sacred 
edifice fhe Temple itself. The 

Tenifile was the most superb ediliccj of its 
dMjj and upon it all the artistic and nicchan- 
idal resources of the period were lavished. 
It was bpgun in tlie fourth year of Solo- 
nmn's reign, b. c. 1012, and its (^onstracti(»n 
occupied seven and a half years^ It was 
completed in the eighth month of the 
eleventh year of Solomon’s reign, b. c. lOdo. 
The Ark of the Covenant was jilaccd in it, 
and the holy house was dodicated to Jeho- 
vah ;and his service with the most soleruii 
and imposing ceremonies. God himself 
■ a<I<^J>t^d ilic offering in the presoiiee of the 
a^ombled nation by causing the sacrifices 
tp; bo consumed by fire from lieaven, and by 
filiing the house with a glorious light, so 
hw^it l^^at the priests and people li id their 
faces from it. (Solomon also enlarged and 
i^jprpV3'l Jerusalem, strengthened its fnli- 
fitCilfions, and constructed noble and useful 
pu;b}^ ill various parts of his king- 
' the midst of the great Syrian 

'■■ Way betwveen Damascus and the 

built tho splendid citv of 
m mor, which after’wards bcieMiiu? famous 
the name of Palmyra. 

' The kingdom of Israel was now at the 
bright of its epleiuter and prosperity ; but 

the causes were 
gj^wing which were to result in* the disrup- 
tion pf tha Hebrew etatc^ The 'trade of 
Solcmion was a monopoly (?f the governnient, 
and - while if pnririied iho king wa.s o^uo 
to the The taxes which lie 

/;%vied for the Euppon of his costly court 
;; #ev <3 so enofmoufi. that tliematiou was im- 


jpbyerished, and a general discontent was 
ardused. tHe complied large bodies of the 
pepplQ to'ed^go the great works which 
he carried on, tltus interfering witfi* the 
proper course of the industry of the riiuntry, 
and increasing the general dissatisfaction. 
The great favor shown to the tribe of Ju3ah 
was resented by the rest of the nation, espe- 
cially by the powerful house of 
which had always regarded itself as entitled ’ 
to the crown. The luxury introduced and 
fostered by the king exercised an ener- 
vating influence upon the people, who were 
also corrupted an.d led away from their an- 
cient faith by the encouragement given by 
the king to the false religions vrhich be 
maintained in the state, and which were- 
celebrated with cruel and licentious rites* 
During the king’s lifetimo the kingdom was 
weakened by the successful revolt of Rezon,. 
King of Damascus. Hud ad attempted tP 
re-esLablish the iudopendence of Edom, but 
was defeated and obiig(*d to fly to Egypt/ 
The tribes, of Ephraim and Maiiasseh came 
near breaking out into ojw?!! rebellion. 
The attempt was discovered, and Jeroboam, 
the leader of the conspiraev, was obliged 
to take refuge in Eg\ pt. When Solomon 
died the kingdoiri wa.s in a feverish and un- 
‘tiled state, and it was evident that Us 
d<\strnction was close, at iiiind. 

In Ids old ag(*, Solomon, Jed away by his 
lov(! (»f w’Oiuei}, foi sook tho \vnrshi]j of God, 
(»poiu d his lianun to a crow<l of women of 
(he most dtgra.dod oi the neighboring na- 
tions, and gav(‘ Idmself tip to sensuality, 
and at In.-t to idolalrv, thus tarni.shing the 
carlic'r gl((i‘ios of hi.s reign. He dieil, after 
a reign of forty years, b. c. 975. 

Solomon Avas succeedod by his only son, 
llelioboam, wlio was forty years old at the 
time of his aecc-'^sion to the throne. At the 
outlet of I’.isn'ign the northern tribes, which 
were rife for a .revolt., deiminded of the new 
king certain mcHlilications of the ojiproH.'sive 
system of liis bnlh’r. llehohoabi luiughtily 
refused the divmaiid, and iMroiiteiK'd in- 
crease the burdens of the people. The 
northern tribe.s tlu'reupon llnaiw otf their 
allegiance to the house of David, took up 
ai*ms, established a now kingdom, wit.li its 
capital aj:. Shechem, and •made Jeroboam 
their leader. King R<ii<jl)fiaru undertook 
to Buppress thi.s revolt liy force, and a civil 
war was prevented onlyliy tho exjiress com- 
mand of God, who forbade either .army to 
attack the other. iiuis’wTiw acCom]diMied 
tlie punishment with which God had 



m 


THE iLJAJsm^E^ 


threatened Solomon for his sins. The sepa- 
tatiou "Was complete, and thenceforth, in the 
plftce^of the powerful empire of David aiid 
Solomon, there were two weak kingdoms in 
Palestine, Neither of which ever attaint^ 
th5 position of a state of tli© first rank. The 
northern kingdom took the name of Israel; 
the southern that of Judah. 

• " As the northern kingdom was of shorter 
duration than Judah, it will be best to 
relate its history before proceeding to that 
of Judah. 

CHAPTER V. 

: THE NORTHERN KINGDOM. 

Char/icter of the Kiiijf^rlom of Israel — Reign of Jero- 
boam — The Separation Complete ^ — Keigu of 
Ran.sha — War with Damascus — Oiiiri King — He 
Builds the City of Samaria — Ahab and .Jezebel — 
Reigns of Ahaziah and Jeliorarii — Death of Jeze- 
bel — Jehu King — Israel Siibjeet to Syria — Jero- 
hemm II. — The Greatest King of Israel— Shall urn 
King — Invades Assyria — Is ^Tonquered and Made 
Tributary to Assyria — Conquest of the Trans- 
Jordanic Country by Assyria — Shalmanezcr IV. 
Invades Israel — Captures Samaria — I'rausports 
the Israelites to Assy ria — End of the Kingdom of 
Israel — Settlement of the ( ountry by the Assyrian 
King, 

Cr^i^HE kingdom of Israel, set; up by the 
northern tribes under Jeroboam, 
I |i| reached from the iiori horn l)oundary 
of lien jam in to the borders of l)a- 
mascus, and embraced all the traus- 
CQr Jordanic country, including Moab. 
It was not only liiigor, hut more ])opiiloiis 
and more fertile tluin Judah. These ad- 
vantages were outweighed, however, by the 
inferiority of every Israelite capital to 
^lorusalem, unci the deliberate*adopti(>ii by 
tlie monarch and nation of an idolatrous 
religion. A SLU^cession of prordn’ts, some 
of thorn among the gn'atost in Hebrew liis- 
tory, vainly ciuleavorod to eradicate this 
taint and restore the Israelites to their al- 
legiance to Jehovah. Idolatry was so 
<lec|)ly seated as to be a j)art of tlie national 
existenec, and could not be rooted out. The 
evil grew Wi)rse with the progress of time, 
and its eHocts upon the [)olitical prosperity 
of the kingdom was so pernicious that it 
fell au easy pi'oy to the Assyrian conquerors 
two cent 11 ries la ter, 

Jerolxiam, the^ first kii^ of Israel, was 
(iivinely a)>pointed to his office. Under 
hini the rebellion w^as consummated and the 
monarchy eKStiiblished. Ho endeavored to 
«uukti the separittioii between the two 
kingdoms final. Asa help to this Jie es- 


tablished two Ufttidiial . . , ^ 

Dau-aud' the ■oth'^r..;at: 
trous emblems, aud^, 
hood in opposition"^ to that of iEw 
This offended tho Levites and A 
hf^rents in the various' portions of 
northern kingdom, aiid they 
Judah. Jeroboam’s rejgn lasted tw^tyr 
two years, and w^as passed in almost - ^Ur 
stant war with Judah. He died ;B. C; 
and was succeeded by bis son, Nadab,. AVith- 
whom his dynasty ended. Nadab reigio^ 
two years, and was murdered by Ba&hai 
the commander of his army, who also ptit 
all the house of eTeroboain to death, and 
made himself King of Israel, b. 

Baasha nnnoved the capital to Tirz^;/ 
He was grossly addicted to idolatiy. Tb© 
remnant of tlie worshippers of Jehovali 
left in Israel went over to Judah about the 
thirteen til year of his reign, attracted by the 
piety of King Asa. Baaslia, in the hope 
of checking this (Icfoetion, made war Bpem 
Judah and attempted to blockade bis 
southern frontier. H(vwas recalled to the 
north by the invasioir of his kingdom by 
the Syrians under Ibnihadad, Iviiig of^ Da- 
inascus, whovie alliam;e had been purchased 
by Asu. He was succeeded by his son, 
h21nh, B. c. 9J0, who was murdered, Ivbile 
drunk, by Zimri, b. c. 929. Zimri made 
himself king, but was not acknowledged by 
the army, which set up Omri, its coni'^ 
mandoj. A civil war of seven days fol- 
lowed, and Zimri, being defeated, shut liim- 
Rclf up in his jiiilace and burnt it over his 
head, perishing in the flames. Grari’s 
reign began B. c. 929. He had at first a 
rival najried Tibni, whose claim was sup* 
ported by lialf the people, but he overcame 
him, and reigned until u c. 918, He built 
the .strong city of Samaria, w'hi(!h he made 
his ca])iial ; and waged war with Daniaft- 
cus, but wa.s obliged to conclude a dis* 
graceful peace. He wfEs siiccxi^ed by^ 
son Abab, who strengthened ^Shtisidr 
marrying Jezebel, the daughter of Etbi 
King of Tyre and high priest of ' 

This alliance led to the iutroduetioif 
Phcenieig^ii idolatry into Israel. 
ijie close of the century the prophet 
was sent t(5 Israel to denounce ujieii the,; 
kiuganff people the divine punish^i^i : 
their crimes. A fiimine of tliree 
ration was sent upon the 
clo.se was "‘marked by the memon'b;6 , 
cation of Jehovah's power in the 
offered by Elijah on Mount 



of Baal. A worahip of Baal ; but he maintained -tbe 
dsa^^ wagM with Bainaacus idolatry of Jcroboaixu Ilazacl of ^j^xna^ua 

the; roign of Ahab, stripped him of his trails- Jordanic prd^uces^ 

abd^reSuIfced in the re-OStahl^^^ of the andnpon oneoccasion atleast he ^kl tribute 
iMopei^ence of Israel. It was followed by to Assyria, which now began to loom tip on 
of three y About B. c. 897 the eastern horizon as the .great powei; Of 
Ahhb:;l^^n«wed the with Syria by at- Asia. He’ was succeeded by his soo, Je- 
ia conjunction with Jehoshaphat, hoahaz, e. a 856. Under this king the 
King Or Judah, to seize the strong frontier power of the monarchy was still further rcf- 
.Ibitoss of R In the battle diiced by the conquests of the Syrians, 

which ensued Ahab was killed and the The Syrian king even compelled Jehoahaz 
vallfed ariivy was routed. to fix a limit to the strength of his standing 

/ Ahab was succeeded by his son, Ahaziah, army. His son, Jehoash, a vigorousi and 
during whose brief reign of a little more warlike monarch, succeeded him, B. c. 839. 
thto a year, Moab:revolted. Ahaziali was He inflicted three successive defeats upon 
fiUecee<iBd by his brother, Jehorain, w ho Bonhsulad, King of Damascus (the son of 
oontihued the alliance 
with Judah. He xvas some- 
what better than Ahab or 
Ahaziah, for he alxili-shcd 
the worship of Baal, though 
he clung to the idolatry of 
JereHooam. He made war 
upon Moab, which had re- 
volted against his brother, 
and wasvuxined iu t^ie ex- 
pedition by Jehodiaphat, 
and the King of Edom, the 
vassal of the King of d udiih. 

The army was iniraculously 
..supplied with water, and the 
Moabites xvtre decisively 
d^'fimted by the s-anie jiower. 

Jcjiqnun followed up this 
victory by ravaging 11 ui 
‘Maud of Afoah ” with fire 
and sxvord, and staiiK-d hirj 
triiimpU with such cruellies 
that the King of Judah 
indignantly iibandoued Jiini 
and returned to his own 
country It secuns that the the ooLDE^^ lamp liEArvEK. 

last years of his reign wit- 
nessed tlic restoration of the worship of Ha/aiir), and w'^on back a of the 

reiiewt^d the war with Syria territory lo.<t by Isnicl. He also defeated 
^ lie \v:is Ama/inll, King «>f Judah, and entered J<>- 

W^muded in a battle with tlie Syrians, and rusalcm as a coiujiu ror. His son, Jero- 
“went to , Jezreel to be healed. There boain 11., siuaaH'ded him, r>. r. 825. Under 
a;A^^ King of Judah, his ally, visited him the Israel itish monarchy reached its 

Idife During thcir^ibsence from ijie army | highest pitch of power. He not only re- 
proclaimed king by the troops gained all the territory lost by Israel ea^t 
to Jezreel, Jehu sle>v Jehoram cf the Jordan, by his conquests of Moab 
^d Ahaziah, and eaus< d Jcz(?i)el, the and Ammon, but attacked Damascus itself, 
;wi<5fc(kl widow of Ahab, to !>e throv^^ now weakened by the preponderance of 

tbo vyalla uf the city. Thus he destroyed Assyria, and added a large part of the 
.ili of Ahah’s houseu - Syrian territory to the Israclitish monarchy. 

Jehu J>egan to rdgn o. 884. His first Jeroboam If. was suect^eded, either im- 
':4a.ct firm hand the mediately or atler an interregnum, by his 
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about b. c. 772. iSecharmh 
six months later bj 
anei with him ended the lijie of 

' ■ 

Shallum reigned a little more than a 
month, and was, in his turn, slain and suo 
^ded byhis nuirderer, Menahem. Metia- 
hem undertook the invasion of the Assyrian 
territory east of the Eii[)h rat os. and cap- 





tured Thapsaeus. This drew iijjon him the 
vengeance of the Assyrian riionardi. who 
defeated him and made his kingdom tribu- 
tary to Assyria. In li. c. 7()2 Mcaiahem was 
succe( 3 ded by his son, Pekaliiah, who was 
murdered by Pekah, one ()f liis gcaierals. 
Pekah moiinte<l tlm throne of his vietim b. 
c. 7()0. Ilis r<iign of thirty yc?ars was full 
of disaster. He made an alliance with 
Bezin, King of Darnaseus, in the hope I* 
protecting his kingdom against Assyria, 
and for the purpose of conquering Judah. 
The. allied forces invaded Judah and re- 
duced that power to great distress. Tiglath- 
Pileser II., of Assyria, marched to the aid 
of Judah and conij)elied Pekah to make 
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peace. In a serjond invasion of Israel bv j 
the Assyrians, the trans-Jordani^; territory i 
'Was ravaged and its inhabitants carric l ! 
away ca])tivr into Assyria. This 'svas tin ■ 
beginning of ilui end of tlie kingdom ot* 
I^ael. Pekiih was slain by Hoshca, who 
succeeded him, either immediately, or after 
aa iliterregiium. b. c. 7JU), Hoshea was 
th^ lftst monarcii ef iVm israolitish king-., 
dbm, which wai^ now rapidly neai-ing its 
!,* end. He was the best ot the kings of Israel 
^ w liave wished to raise both Iiim- 

^i^lf tod liis kingdom out of the corruption 
idolatry ; but it w^as too late. He began 
his reign as tlic tributary of Assyria, but 


.sooja/Tenown ced . hi®;. »lIegiftn<Sa/^ai^ 

ored to 're-establiSh 'the 

eountry . ^Por. this; purp^^ 

alliance with Egypt, Shahnauezef iV; ' ‘ 

vaded Israel, overran the 
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.siege to Samaria, which city resisted 
years. It was taken in the lir^t 
Sargon, and with its fall the " 

Israel came to, an etid, after a 
2ob years. In acCQfl^ftnco with'ih^ 
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(^ij^ered territory '^as.de- 
;^pulate:d^ and its iribabitaiits removed to 
•aiataiitt' piirts of the Assyrian empire. 

_ The iBraelitish territory remained com- 
until the reign of Esar- 
in the seventh 
&i|t^ry Bi c. That monarch, appreciating 
thB advantages of this fertile region, colon- 
iafed it with families drawn from Babylon, 
0s^bpe, pasa, Elymais, Persia, and other 
fj|j)gl;^)pripg “The hew inhabi- 
tant^ Uripo their idolatrous worship; 
.and God showed his jealousy for his own 
land^ by plaguing them with lions, which 
tod doubtless multiplied during nearly half 
centdty of desolation. They ascribed the 
: Wi||(5tion to their ignorance of ‘ the manner 
;4>jf thfe God of the land,' and the King of 
Assyria sent back one of the ca]>tive priests, 
\vho established himself at Bethel, and 
' taught them how to fear fJehovali.’ His 
tea(j|;^hing was probably mixed Avith no little 
error, but it seems to liav»> been free from 
the old idolatry of Jerohonni.” The new 
inhabitants regarded themselves as at libe^rty 
to serve ‘their old gods, and their worshij> 
was a strange coniproniiHe between the true 
$hd the false, which is thus described in the 
ijible, “They feared Jehovah and served 
their own gods.'' The descondants of these 
cpionists were known in later Jewish liistory 
Samaritans, and became the bitterest 
tommies of (lie Hebrew race. 


the lingdoiH. Though territorially smaller 
and numerically weaker, It was really 
stronger and < more important kingdoni of 
the two. Its position was admirabllft’to^ 
was easily defended. It lay out of the route 
pursued by the contending -powers of Ajm 
and Egypt, w^ho followed the level eoto- 
I try along tlie sea, and avoided the difSotdfc 
inoiiutaiu region in which Judah sat 
throned. Its inhabitants were .filled with 
an indomitable spirit, due to their convic- 
tion that they were the true people of God 
and the rightful heirs of the promises, they 
e\hiV>ited at all times a remarkable Valor, 
and an extraordinary elasticity in recover- 
ing from d(deat. Alx^ve all the. kingdom 
enjoyed the ])roteetion and favor of God, 
I an advanlago whicli the crimes of the north- 
ern kiiigdoin forf(‘lt<‘(i, and it preserved the 
ln‘reditiirv succession of its kings unbroken. 
Its iudomitabJe spirit enabled it to defy 
successively the power of Assyria and of 
Egypt, and re(juired the eXiSrtiou of the full 
force of the Babylonian empire to crush it 
It lasted fi ceiiturv later than Israel. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE KISliDOM or JUDAH. 



Xievites Join Judah — Alliance witli l)ainascnN- 
with Xsi-acl — lleigu of J chosliiujliat - A1 1 i- 
witk Isi^— Athaluih— Joash I’l ooiaimed 
to — Aumziali Kinji( — Corujiicst of 

Sii^— Kcijtrn of Ahaz — Judah be- 

.huturv to A-'syno.” ilozekiah Jvins — 

buoitjoiii of Js*Mniacherib's Army — Manasschfs 
. Keign — llifs t’ajitivity and Ke|>entance — 

toigil of A iiiiuftn — J ii d a li T ri b ii ta. ry to Baby 1 on — 
'SJSjp' -of .Tosiah — Death— Jiulah Subject to 
■ .^ 7 ?I&ypt-~Pass<i.s uiulcv the Sway of Babylon — Re- 
■'.■Talta-r^Nrbuchadnezziir Captures Jerii^lem — The 
Babyloui. h i.'aptiviTy. ^ • 

Kingdom of Judah was’ confined 
to the southern and least fertile 
portion of the Holy Land. iSThe 
tribe of toojamm, thou|fh at first 
attached to the northern kingdom, 
ifloon cai|t it|i lot with Judah, and 
i^ie the boundary of 



Kehoboain reigned eiglilccii years. His 
rrign was one of misfn’tune. In B. C. 970, 
j Sbcslioiik I., King of EgyptT called Bliishak 
I in the Bible}, invaded Judah, and took its 
fortified citie.s. He ocoii])ied Jerusalem, 
and jdiindend the teinjile and the royal 
jxilace, and then withdrew^ having reduced 
Judali to the position of a tributary to his 
crown. J)ni-ing this reign a large part of 
tlie })eople lapsed into idolatry. A constant 
but desultory w aria re was maintained wdth 
the nortliei-ii kingdom. Abijah, the son 
of Kehoboain, succeeded hi.s father, . 15 . c. 
958. He prosecuted the ^var with Israel 
more vigorously, and defeated Jeroboam at 
Zemaraim in Mount Ephraim. As a result 
of this victory, Bethel, Jeshauah, and Eph- 
raim fell into the hands of Abijah, and as 
Jeroboam did not venture to resume tlia 
! war, a ten years' peace followed, 

Asa succeeded his father Abijah, B. a 
955. Unlike his father, he was a devout 
follower of Jehovah. He* put down iVlola' 
try with a stern hand, and replaced the 
(.reasures (jf the temple whicli liad been 
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ri'c^ ofierings 

^ ad vantage ' 

lie strengthened- the" 
r ; and increased the 

': About ;B. c. 941, Judah- 
led by Terah 
^ to be Oaoi hoii II., 

t»f Asa ro uted him at Mareshah , 

pur^Wfid him to Gerar, and returned to 
Jerusafehi ladcu with tlm spoil of* liis foes, 
and of the (M*lies nround Gerar. * Urged by 
the prophet Azarijih, Asa suiumoiKd a con- 
vocation at Jerusalem in the firteenth year 
of his reign, B. c. 940, a ml the nation sol- 
emnly covenanted to be true to the worship 
of Jtihowih. Many devout persons from 
the northern kingdom attended this assem- 
bly, and this detection of the worshippers 
of God in Israel to Judah, so alarnuMi 
Baasha, King of Israel, tliat he fortified 
Hamah, on the highway between Judah 
and Israel, to cheek this emigration, and 
nmdeVar upon AvSa. Asa, alarmed by tlie 
danger, ct)rninit(K3d the one error of liis life. 
He purchased tlie alliance of Benhadad L, 
King of EUinaaens, using llic treasures of 
the temple for tins pm pose. The Syrian 
king at once iuvad(‘d Isiael, and dre*,v the. 
northern army fi<Mn iho Ixuvlers of Judah 
to meet this dang('r. The rest of the reign 
of Asa was passed in constant war. lie 
died B, C. 91(). lie w.as siicceeded l)y Iiis 
son Jehosiuiphat. A largo part of his reign 
was passed by Asa in crushing out idobur.y, 
and in fortifying the cities of bis kingdom, 
as well as those Avliich his father had cap- 
,tnred ill Mount Ephraim. 

V Jehashaphat reigned in Judali tAventy- 
fiye years. He reduced the Moabites and 
Philistim^s to the posi lion of tri bu taries. ] I o 
contracted an alliance witli Aliab, King of 
Israel, by marrying lii.s eldest son Jehoram 
.to AtMliH, the daughter of Ahali and Je/.e- 
bek a union whicii was full of trouble for 
A hub in liis wars 
a^tiibsit the^yriuns, and Avas present Avith 
Inm at Ibunotii gileacl, where Ahab met liis 
• death. Tliis disastrous battle encouraged 
tbedjd euemiesf of Judah — ^ihe Moabites, the 
Ed<y»5t^iiaiid^ — to invade tlie 

kifigd^p iw great force. Tlicy were niirncu-, 
■ by God, in an.swer to the 

Jeliosha phiit. Th is del i verance 
all the surrounding nations, 
Aaid Judah during the 

i^totjekoahad reisAii. He attempted, 
in ailitfoce wijh Abk'^iah, the, son of Ahab, 
to renew tlie luaritfine enterpriseii of Solo- 


mon ;b^ way of the Rc>V^5i, but liis fleet 
wreekea a EMon-geberr in punishment 
for- the alliance with Ahaziab, and the kiiig 
abandon^ the attenipt. He died B. c. 869> 
and Avas succewled by his sou Jehoram, avKo 
had been associated ivith him -jn the govern-, 
ment for three years. Jehorain’s I'eigQ Avas 
short and full of disaster. His inarriUge 
with Athaliah, dangbter of Ahab, thoiv’ 
ouglily corrupted him, he set up the 
worship of Ash toreth, with all its infamous 
rites, HI Judah. He murdered all liis 
lirothers to avoid a disputed succession. 
God punished his Avickedness by sending 
se\-ere calami tics upon liis kingdom. Edom 
revolted, defeated the king’s cfForts to sub- 
due it, and became an iiuleiiendcnt state 
under its own kings, anti though it Avas 
aftcrAViuds Avorsted >h battle by Judah, it 
was iieA*er aga i n 1 rilnilary to i t. The PhiliS' 
tines and Arabians, who luid been tributary 
to Jcbosbnpliat, invad('d the kingdom and 
captured and plundered Jonisalern, and 
I carried off all the king’s wives except Atha- 
jliah, and all his chiidren, save Ahuziah, his 
I youngest son. 

Aliaziah came to the throne in B. c. 885. 
Tie furmcdpin alliance with Ids uncle Jelio- 
ram, King of Israel, the brother of his 
mother Alhallah. He >mis p)C3ei:it Avith 
him in the hatile near Ilamoth-gilcad, in 
wide!) Ji horam was woiinVlcd, and Avas slain 
soon after by Jelui in the rcvoll which gave 
iliaL Avan ior tlie Israclitish crown, B. c. 884. 

' He Avas succeeded by Ids mother Albaliah, 
*who slew all the n^val family of Judah, ex- 
cept Joasi),a new-born inianf, the youngest 
son of Ahaziali, and made herself queen. 

' Joash was concealed in the temple, by liisannt, 
wlio Avas the Avitb of the high priest Jehoiada. 
Athaliah reigned six years, during Avhich 
time Joash icrnaUied bidden in the tetpplc. 

In the seventh year Jehoiada licaded a 
rebellion, whicli was supported by the army 
and people. Joash Avas pioclairned king 
and Athaliah Avaa put to death, B. c. 878. 
Jehoiada Avas made regent. For the first 
tAventy-three years of liis reign, during which 
time jehoiada lived and was his chief coun- 
sellor, Joash goA^erned well, and the king- 
dom prospered. Idolatry was it prooted and . 
severely puuished’ * He repaired the temple, 
and put an end to the peculations of the 
Levites by Avhich the sacred funds had been 
scattered. After the death of Jehoiada, 
Joash plunged into idolatry. Hazael, Kjjtg 
of Damascus, attacked hist* kingdom and 
forced, him to purchase peace by the sur- 







of the rojal 

^ the temjSe (ind uding lie 

killed by two of 
8&9, and was succeeded 
^ son u^teiziah, who began his reign 
; the murderers of his 

father He endeavored to regain Edom, 
^v^liich had revoIt<^ from Jehoram. He 
defeated the Edomite arm^y ahd took Petra, 
where he massiicred 10, 000 men; but his 
.success was only temporary. Elated with 
6is victory he made war upon Jehoasli, 
King of Israel, but was defeated and made 
prisoner at Beth-shemesh. The Lsraelitiah 
'monarch led his captive in ’triumph .to 
Jerusaieni, where he plundered the temple 
and royal palace, and broke down the north 
wall of the city. Then, taking hostages for 
the future peaceable behavior of Judah, 
he returnod to Samaria. The last years of 
Atna/^iah were so oppressive and corrupt 
that his people hated him. The result was 
his ttturder at Lacliish. 

Aniazia was snococded l>y his son Uzziah 
(or Azariah), b. c. 809, a great and ^varlike 
sovereigtw Ho began his reign by recover- 
ing and rebuilding the ancient port of Elalh, 
at the head of tlie eastern anft of the Ili;d 
8ea. tlzziah\s reign lasted sixty- two years, 
and was a period of gregt prosperity. He 
conquered the most of Philislia, and re- 
ceived tribute fi'om Ammon. Klaknl by 
his success, he arrogantly attempted to 
assume the priest’s office, and was seized 
with leprosy in the very act of oifering in- 
cense in the Holy Place. This compelled 
his seclusion, and for riic ronnaining six or 
s<!vcn years of his reign tlie government of 
the kingdom was committed to - his son 
Jotharn, by wlioru he was succeeded. 

Jotham hegau his sole reign at his father.^ 
dieatbj B. q. 757. He vvas one of the iiio.st 
pious and prosperous of the kings, but his 
reigu was marked by the growing cornip- 
' tfon ctf th^people of Jndali. He fortified 
: forced the Ammonitc.s to 

y: ly tfibufest- During the latter years of his 
re./n, Pe^h, King of Lsrael, and Rezin, 
Kvpij Damascus, btgan the war which 
pi’d'fed so disastrous in the next reign. 

. Ahaz' suc^^ Jotham, his father, b. c» 
' 742. He re-established the wor^ship of 
IJaMl, and greatly corrupred the people. 
The war, begun in the reign of \\\b father, 
by Israel and Syria^ was prosi^outed vigbr- 
oasly, and Ahais w^ inird pressed that 
be aid of the great Assyrian mon- 
3Hgl^ II., purchasing his 


as^stanee by becoming tributary to him. 
The Assyrians invaded Syria, . captured 
Damascus^ and put on end to the Syrian 
kingdoipi; w*^ - severely punished 

and obliged #^ peace. 

Ahaz was succeeded by his sou Hezekiali , 
B c. 726. ^ezekiah began his reign by 
re-establishing the pure worship of God, 
and destroying all the idols. He was a. 
wise and virtuous prince, and *Mid that 
which was right in the sight of Jehovah.” 
He defeated the Philistines, and even ven- 
jtured to throw off the Assyrian yoke. 
Benruicherib, the AvSsyrian monarch, there;- 
ujK3n attacked him and compelled him to 
resume his position as a tributary. Not 
long afterwards he rebelled again, and 
made HU alliance with Egypt. 

In B. c. 699 Bennacherib once more en- 
tered Judah, intendiDg to (irush the little 
kingdom before proceeding to the invasion 
of Egypt, which he meant to punish severely 
for aitHng his rebellious vassal. His march 
was along the coast to tlie southern extrem- 
ity of the ])Iaiu of Philistiji. The cities of 
the loweouiilrv fell before hirn, aind at last, 
having taken Ijachish, ho formed the siege 
of Lii)nah. Either while thus engaged, or 
after th(3 close of the siege, he sent a mes- 
sage to Hezekiah . demaiidiug his complete 
siihmission, blasphemously declaring that 
j God was powerless to save him from the 
I veng('aiK‘C of Assyria. Hezekiah turned to 
jGod in prayer, and the Almighty answered 
him, and punished the insolent blasphemy 
of Beiiiniclicrib by the mysterious death of 
185,000 men of his army in a single night. 
Terrified and fatally weakened by this dis- 
aster, SeniiMcherib hastily retreated to his 
owm country. 

llezekiah was succeeded by his sou Man- 
asseh, B. c. 697. He reigned filTty-five 
years, and . vvas one of the most wicked 
inonarchs that ever sat on. the throne of 
J iuliih. He rest ored every form of idolatry 
that liJid ever been practised in Judah or 
Israel, and so firmly did these abominable 
rites become established that the Temple 
was closed, and the law of Moses was almost 
forgotten by the people. Not only was this 
the case, but the woi’shippers of God were 
even persecuted in Jerusalem itself. The 
prophets, denounced the tipostasy hi un- 
Hieasured terms, and were cruelly maltreate<I 
by the king. Isaiali is believed to have 
been one of the first of the victims slaift by 
Manasseh. 

About B. c. 677, the Assyrian monarch. 
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ftiispecting Manasseh of a design to rebel j intended liirn no harm, 
against him, dethroned him and carried directed against J^by Ion: 
him Babylon. Tiie severity rnouarch persisted, and was sliiin in the hiiUtie 

of bis captivity brought Mapasseh to re- oi'Megiddo, which ensued, almost on the Veij 
pentancd, and it pleased God to hear his spot that had witnessed the great 
prayers. The Assyrians restored Jiim to his Deborah and Barak. He was 
throne, and he reigned long and prosper- by Jehoahaz, his second son, \vhp yras^^tt^^ 
oucly, exerting himself to uproot idolatry king by the people. Jehoahnz'* reigii^s 
and re-establish the religion of his fathers, three months, when he was depki^d by 
lie also put Jerusalem in a state of de- Nechol^ who gavedhe crown to JubokkJpr^ 
fence; the eldest son of Josiah, b. c. 609. Jehoi^: , 

About tills time occurred the colonization akini reigned for four years us the tributary 
of the territory of the kingdom of Israel by of Bgypt, when — Neclioh luiving been de-^ 
order of the Assyrian king. cisiveJy clefbated by Nebuchadnezzar, thp; 

Manasseh was succeeded on the throne of prince of Babylon, at Carcheinish, and tbp’ 
Judah by his son Amon, n. o. G42. He Ihibylonian dominions being cxleiuied to 
endeavored to restore the worship of idols, tlie borders of Hgypt — Ju(lah was com* 
but before he could carry out his plans, was polled to submit, and Jehoiakim translerreil 

his allegiance to 
Babylon, B, c, 
60*'^)— 4. A number 
of noble Hebrew 
youths, ainbn g 
whom was the fu* 
lure prophet Dan- 
iel, \vere«»arried to 
Bally Ion by the 
conqueror and 
trained in the 
learning of the 
Ciialdeuns. In ihd' 
year 002 B. C. Je- 
hoiakim tln'cw pflP' 
bis allegiance to 
Babylon and raised 
the sLaiidard of re- 
bel limi. 

Tlie prophet 3ferr 
eniiah began to 
utter his predici- 

murdered, n. e;. 640, and 'was succeeded by lions in the reign of Ji>slah, almnt b. a 
his son* Josiah, j, V)oy of ciglit years. The G29, and prophesied during the reigns ot his 
fii-st acts of tlie reign of the young king sons. , 

were the destruction of idolatiy and the The ndiellion of Jehoiakim seemed to fee 
restoration of the Temple worship. He nnderlnkeii at a favoralile tiin|i|& He 
reigned thirty-one yeai's, and was one of the jiromised assistance by I^gyf>t, and Phmiiicm 
rbest of Jewish kings. In his reign the was also in revolt against Babylon, uiidc^ 
Assyrian empire was os^erthrown. In n. c. the leadership of Tyre. In B. C. 698, in 
608^^ Nechoh, King of Egypt, liaving de- seveiith year of his rei<jn, Nebuchaducz'/:ar|,; 
efeired war against Bahvlon, invaded Pales- King of^Babylon, set out to rednw iii^ 
ifee, conquered the Philistine cities, and Iwllions provinces to submission. Enien'uig 
marched along the fjea-eoast to , Carmel, Phmnicifv, he laid siege to TyNvfent tmdii)^^^^^^^ 
Whence he struck across the great plain of the city too strong to be reduced. 
Esdmelon, bis march being directe<l to- he left a portion of his ariay to contiunev^W 
■wards the Euphrates, Josiah assembled investment, and with the rcnimnader 
hisfJtrces, and, iu fulfilment of his duty as at once upon Jenisalem, which 
a fributary of Babylon, liastened to attack upon his approach. Jehoiakira was 
him. Kecboh warned him ^ to desist, as he death, and, contrary tq tl^W usual 
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CfAPTiturr Ta tbe pbesent time. 


trenfce<l with indignity, 
prophecy of Jeremiah 
■'; ' -k i n.g, 

of Jchoiakim, a mere 
yahtUj was m by Nebuchadnezzar, 

fittfTered him to rcmuiu on the throne 
fdrfoajlJ^ ^jree month?, and then, suspecting 
liiia fidolfty, removed liim and sent him ii 
prigoder to Babylon, replacing liiia with Ids 
Tincle Zedckiah, the brother of Jehoiakim 
mid son of Josiah. Zedckiah remained 
faithful to his allegianco to Babylon fn- 
eight years, and thou forming an alliiinec 
,>vitli Uapliris, tlio Apries of Herodotus, 
King of Egypt, who agreed to snpporl him 
with a^trong army.liirew ofl‘his allegiauec 
and raised tlic standard of revolt, n. r)Si). 

The siege of Tyre was si ill in j^rogress, 
and Ncbueliaduezzur uiaj‘eljcd against Jeru- 
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to devote them*selves to the peaceful cqUi- 
vatioii of the laud. He wus murdered* soon 
after, and the conspirators fled to Egvfit, 
carrying with them the prophet Jeremiah, 



siLvr.R tiuiKun. 


who had endeavored to dissumle .them from 
tlieir suicidal course. Later on they became 
involved in the late of Egypt. The rem- 
nant reniaiTung in Judaia were removed 
into captivity in Bal ylon a!»oiit the same 
lime, thereby almost eom[)lc:liug the deptjp- 
ulatioa of the country. 


I CHAPTER VH. 

i 

! FROM THE inVBVI.OXIAN rAPTIVITY TO 

j THE PRESENT TIME. 

, The. Jews in n;»I)y]on -Fail ef tlie I'abyToTiign' Em- 

|»irc — i ’y rus - 1 1 is .1 iiK’H'-t it* i!i. .lows — (intntK 
tltKiii K'ave to llcuii’n 1<; l‘iii(:-.line'-Tlie Jit^htra — 
TheTt'oipJe Reloiilt — Darius 1. grains tl.e 
poriiiissiuii io Ju.'imiM Jorusaleio— Ezi-;i — (.,'ori- 
qne'its of Alexander llte udsua liceotnes 

an Firvptian Provitn’o — Tho rJ iitLea 

'rransfois its A Ilf. LMance (o Syria — lU‘v,o!i of tin- 
Mauea'»a*es --1 a plaits {*f .Judas Mncculneus — '1 Itc 
Wjtr with Syria — Tlie Asiaoiuean King-iloiu — The 
Romans iu fliu Fa>l — 'i’hey Inlorveue in the Al- 
J’air.s of du'.hea — Crassus IMiiuders the Temple-- 
End of the AsMn)na‘an Mouarehy — Herod the 
(ireat — IJirili fd’ tlie Ford .fosus (. hrisl— Jmla'ti a 
Roman Rrovinee — Tlie War for Imlopemlenee — 
(*aj)lure of Jirnsalem h\' TUns — The Sarsieeuii 


salctn in person with a large army, ' He 
deiealed tbc Kgy])lia;i king, who sought m 
relieve lus ally, luid took Jerusalem l>v 
assault ZetU'kiah.and the remnant of ins 
afraj' flcfllfcut overtaken in the plain 

itf Jericlio. The troops were; ent to jiieees, 
at the king was made a ]>ri.soner. Nehu- 
C- idnezzar caused his eyes to ht^ juit out, 
4rid sent him a captive to BahvJun. The 
. city of Jerusalem and tlie Tem^)Ie were 
then pillaged and given to the flswries, and the 
people, except a mere hand In ! , werct removed 
to Cliaidea, Thus began ilu? great Baby- 
lonian Captivity— the national punishment 
jTof the sin*8 of the peofile — n. c. 5t>6. 
: l^udtea wtis not lefit to* anarchy, however, 
i Babylonian governor was»*8ettled at Miz- 
auu he endeavored to induce the Jews 


I timpu-r J'lih'slino — Thn Crvisuuuis — aubijC4ia;iit 
ilisloryof Rulrisliue. 



laUKdlADNEZZAR caused the 
Jews whom ]jo i«'move<l from flieir 
own cmmtry to be sell led in Chal- 
dea. Tlu'ie they weie c(.uisohid in 
their capllviiy by the ]>r<»nus(\s 
made by God, tlirongb the p:r)|>l)eis,. 


that he did not moan to deslioy Jii.v ptopic 


MS a nation, but would restore iht in to t heir- 


own land after they Inul undergone the puii- 
isliment be was inflicting upon tlierti. 

During the Jewish caf>tiviiy the Baby-* 
Ionian monarcliy was overl brown by ibo 
conquests of Cyrii.s, and its dominions were 
incorporated in tlie great J\redo-P*<r.<i!in 
empire. Cyrus was mmie by the Almighty 
the ineans of jrostoring tlie Jews to their 
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o^ipL; ^ He captured Babylon in 
Bv'?Jv SS8i-and there found the Jetvs, “ an 
ojij^r^ed race, in whose religion he found a 
eohsiderable resemblance to his own/’ He 
tudk interest in their fortunes, and 

; j^arning that many of tliein entertained a 
sti’otfg desi^^ to return to their own land, 
them permission to do so. In conse- 
\ijiience of this permission, a colony of 42,800 
persons, besides their servants, returned 
from Babylonia to Jerusalem in B. c. 535. 
l%ey went direct to Jerusalem, under the 
leadership of Zerubbabel, a dosoendant of 
the old line of kings, and the nnijority set- 



updn the arrival 0f tSe Jews ■ 'prapjSi^ 
join them in reboiiiMng thjB TeTirpl^ wkl^, 
they wished to make a sanctuary' 
to, both races. They claimed ti> 
scendants of the ancient tribes of . 

but the Jews repudiated tlie Samarittili ; 
claim to Israelitish descent, and leased 
allow them any share in their work. The 
Samaritans consequently became 
enemies of the Jews, and sought by evi^ 
means to defeat the rebuilding of the TemgSe 
and city. They succeeded in 
work for a while, iu B. c. 622, but it wits ^ 
surned by order of Darius Hystaspis* 

Persia, 

519,and''ii^|?|la>: 
51.5 thc..-3p^p.O:: 
was : cohipl^^'. 
and dedksal^^:;' 

TiKifaypr^ilh. 

which 

of .Persia- re^i|i-- 

abled them 
tablieh 
selves 
their 
in spi'tp,. 
jealousy 

till ty , of; . 

neighboring 
tions.' 

cessoi*,. . ■ 

th o ugh 
ably^ meihabdl^-. 
the Jews, 
nerfr caus^l^.g 
their ext^mina-* 
tion by Wj^kly 
cojii^h^fJg 
plot fpi* that 




TUli sanhedrim IN SESSION. 

tied at first on the site of the Holy City 
and, in its irnmedinte vicinity. The larger 
' part .of the Jewish natioji remained in 
Chaldea. 

The first eifort of the restored Jews under 
Zprubbabel was to rebi::ld Ihe Temple and 
restore the old 'remple service, l^hey be- 
gan the work in the year of their retuvn, 
but were interrupted by the Sainaritan.s, 

AVljp were, as we have seen, a mixed race 
ihbabiting the ancient territory of Ephraim 
and Jdanasseh, and descended from the col- 
onists settled in that country by Esar- 
iiaddpii. King of Assyria. , These people, 


. by . ■ 

nvinisterili^A^^^ 
The ])lot was detected by MoH^ij^i, a 
and the uncle of Esther, the favorite wi^^^'^ 
Xerxes. Through the exertions of thesolsi?^’ 
the king was induced to put the Jews on theit' 
guard and allow them^to defend fhemsel^i 
against V’heir eneunies! The result of 
plot, therefore, was the death of Hamis^is; 
aud the *succe8sful defence of the 
all parts of the empire. They took 
tage of the kiiig^s permis.sion to desta^i^ 
most couspicubus antagonifl^a ^This ervjikt' 
occurred about 4^3, and is .still 
iiiemorated iu the Feafit of Pdrim, ■ ^ ' 
In B. c. 458 a second colony i 
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hy tk priest 
'^ojpyed tbe royal favor, 
to., put a. stop to the 
between his people 
I nations, which had 
»o common as to threaten the ex- 
■ ;ijr»ct;ioa: of the pure Jewish race. Other 
ijecessary reforms were made in church and 
by Ezra, and under him the books of 
Old Testament were delinitely and 
to arranged. In b. c. 445, 

favorite of Arlaxcrxes 
. ':l.y who had been the king’s cup-bearer, 


long to the tribute Svas paid regulariy, the 
Fersian sovereigns lefV the Jews » free to 
manage their internal aiTairs in their own 
way. 

The captivity had the effect of thoroughly 
curing the Jewisli nation of its fondness for 
idolatry. In all its subsequent history we 
shall see that among its numerous faults^ a ' 
desertion of the worship of Jehovah finds 
no place. Tlie attempts of the Syrian 
kings, in the second century before Christ, 
to force idolatry upon the Jews were met with 
a fierce resistance which forms one of tbe 



* Tin: niiuuiLDiNC of jEarsALEM. 

> J|rriy^- ST Jerusal em , with permission to most striking periods of Jewish history., and 

of the city. In is significant of the great spiritual advance 
of tbe king's command, the neighbor- made in their faith. 

endeavored to .stop the w'ork. From the time of the return from the 
were prevented By tlic vigtiance of captivity, the ancient territory of Judah 
;'^#b0Tniab., W'ho caused his countrymen to wns called Jiuhca, and its inhabitants Jews. 

arms, ready to The. Jews in Babylonia gradually drifted 
The fort;- back to Palestine, but a'^large number re- 
V^atjw^ p( 30 ple were mained in that country, and between these 

b«tw^eto^ City nnd *the and their brethren in Judaja a constant and 

tbi« time Judica w»s intimate intercourse wae maintJ^ined’dowu 
govern^ by tlie High Priest. As to the latest period. 
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: uiMkr Persiaa rule un- 

iii empire before the 

Great. Accordiug 
to. Alexander, wliile engaged ia 

the siege <d* Tyre, sent to demand the sur- 
render of Jerusalem, Avhicli was refused by 
the High Priest Jadduu, who answered that 
;tl\e Jews were the faithful subjects of 
iHarins. Aftojr the lall of Gaza, vVhich suc- 
ceeded the capture of Tyre, Alexander ad- 
vanced to Jornsalem to take vengeance 
upon the city. By the command of God, 
■received in a vision, Jatldua hung the city 
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will] garlands, and, arraying liimself in his 
gorgeous vestments, wont forth to meet the 
conqueror at the head of a solemn proces- 
sion of the priests and people. .He met 
Alexander,. who liad r dden in advance of 
Iris army with hi.s generals, on an enrinence 
in full sight of the city. Ifpoii seeing the 
high priest, Alexamior, to tlie astonish- 
ment of his friends, prostrated liimself to 
the earth. In reply to the remonstrances 
of lCrinenio,. he,t(>Id him that he worship- 
ped not the high priest, but the Name en- 
graved on the breastplate which he *wore, 


and that be record zljd in hith' a 
which h^d appeared to him hi 
and eneourlECged hitri to undertake the' con-- 
qu^t of Persia. The story of* Josepbii^ ia 
doubted by historians, liut it 
Alexander not only spared Jerusalcuh; tjwt 
bestowed important .jirivilege? upon the £ 
Jews, and induced many of them 'to'seUie £ 
in his new city of Alexandria : 

where they formed an important part 
population. ^ 

After Alexander's death Palestine 
alternately the prize of Egypt and of ' 

The final division of Alexander’s .enipti», v ^ 
which followed the battle of Ipsus, 
firmed Palestine, together with 
and Cade Syria, to Egypt, b. c. 301* ‘UW 
the rule of the first three Ptolemies 
was allowed to nmuage its afraire very nitich 
in its own \Yay, and so long as.tlie triblite 
was regularly paid, the kings of' E^pt 
rarely attempted to itiLtiiferc with the; Jew's 
in their religious or civil matters. !^he 
high priest was the head^f the nation and 
the chief of the national religion, JlIIo- 
getlier the reigns of the first three4^tplemies 
constituted a pej iod of peace and pp 6 ai)€nty 
for Judaea. ■ £: 

Ptolemy IV. (Philopator), a weak 'aiud 
dissolute prince, gave mortal offences > - 

Jews by a tempting to* violate the sanctity 
of the Holy of Holies in the Tetnple 
Jerusalem by entering it, 217. -His' 
attempt was frustrated, and he avehj^d 
himself by outrages upon the 
Jews, who had done him no Imrfn ' 

Disgusted and alarmed by the cohdoi^ i.\ 
this ]>rinee, Jiultea solieiled tlie prot^ipp; 
of Antioch us ilie Great of Syria, and v^in- 
tarily transferred its allegiance tG£;t3to 
prince. 

During the reign of Ptolemy 11. ("i&lilia- 
delphus) oeriirred an event of the groatij^ , ; 
moiuenl in the history of the Je^vs and 
tlie world. This Avas tlie transJi|>urtf 
Hebrew Scriptures into the Greek 
which version is ealled 
the LXX., from its seventy or seventj^wo 
translator. The tradition ascrito^^vilieV 
traiislatiftn to tlib dffeife of the king 
tlie Scriptufes in his own language; 
this as iUrnay, the appearance of the:Sm?!^ 0 
Books in a language wlvitdtr 
accessible to the w liolo civilized 
an event which could not fail tOVxi^CWp^ 
immense " influence upon the £ 

])ecially upon# tlic Jews 
made the Hebrew Scriptures kudw^i^^ 
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^ 0 m^i atid 190 j^^epared the way hr 
«»f Chnstiamty. 

^ Tm faf^tle of Paoeas m b.^c 19S cstab- 
l^fibnA the power of Syria over Jud^, but 
Xews soon had reason to regret their 
of masters. Antiochus at fust con- 
Hmnm the Egyptian policy of iion-interfcr- 
^ftee» b«t, Awards the close ot his reign, 
in need of money, he attempted to 
l^nader the Temple of Us treasures, but was 
prevented either by a mnaclo 01 by the 
adroitness ot the high priest 7\utiochiis 
IVp, Epipbaues, was a cruel persecutor of 


These orjaeitics i^ised np a national de- 
liverer in the persoi of Matt ithms/a priest^ 
and the founder of the AsmonaSan family, 
lie raised the standard of revolt, buh being 
too old for such an enterprise, the direction 
of the rebellion passed to his heroic son 
Judas, surnamsd jVIaccabaBUs, under whom 
the movement progipered steadily. Judas 
defeated numerous detachments of *tbe 
S> nan army, and having regained Jerusa- 
lem, with the except irin of the citadel on 
Mount Zion, winch was held by a Syrian 
foKc, hu clLanscd the Tempk, and restored 
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Jcw% Ho «»o1d the high piu ^tliood 1 ) 
iJie highest biddei, and ahccting to ng ml 
tite quairc.1 between the dainiint^ as a ic 
tjelhon against himself he inuched luto 
Judfica, captured JJierusaleni h} assault, gi\e 
up to pillage and massicu polluted the 
T iple in the mo*»t shameful manner, and 
Stiiptied it of Its tieasuics to llu »amoimt of 
1300 talents He endcavourl 1)\ all the 
moaus 111 his powei to compel the Ilelle 11- 
^tioii of rtie Jews, and in Ins tfToit to*f uce 
the Greek religion opcwi them lifegan one of 
the oruellest perse< u cions known to history 


the ‘'CrMCis* Ilcdi f< atod fiveS) rian armies 
of fioiu to ten times his own fetiengih, 
ind in tli(so \ it toms cite fed a '■plendid 
and enduring monument to liis own gicat- 
iitbs and the com i^e ot hu 1 ice In b c 
1G4 he was besicgtd in JciusaUm by Anti- 
ochus V with i tune ot oxer 120 000 men 
B'Cing dettixcd into a pca<e with he 

admitted Antiochiis to* Jcuisalem The 
king at once bioke the teim^^ ot the treaty 
and destroyed the forhfications ot the cit), 
after which he letuined to Synj, xvIjctc his 
piesence was needed In j> i 162 Judas 
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i^t; |w' b« wbn bis g^eat^t victory, that 
near BetfebDrbn, oyer a vastly 
iittpQrior . Syrian force. Ho now sent an 
^fiiabttssy to Roino to seek an allianco with 
‘tlife rOfvublic. The mission )vns successful, 
; the return of the envoys, Judas 

his glorious career by a soldier^s 
Ad^ih' bt Eleasa, where with only 800 men 
, Syrian force of 22,000 infantry 

With the bulk of his little 
he defeated the Syrian right wing and 
iJr^ve it from the field, but the Syrian left 
. ’^ioeed in upon him at the moment of his 
; ouece^, slew him, and dispersed his follow- 
jprs, c. ICO. Jerusalem was lost to the 
patriots, and the followers of Judas flej 
with Jonathan, his brother, to the fortress 
of Tekoah, in the '^Wilderness of Judaea,” 
from which they carried on a pari isan war- 
fare for fourteen years. 

The civil war which broke out in Syria 
between Alexander Balas and Demetrius 
made the alliance of the Jews a matter of 
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importance to the contending parties. The 
result was that Jonathan Maccabajus was 
recognized as ijrince of Judaja and higli 
priest, and was restored to Jerusalem, b. c. 
153. He was murdered by Tryphon, iij, 
,B. c. 143, and w as succetjded by his brother ' 
Biraon, under whose rule Judaea recovered 
in some measure from the suffering the w'ar 
bad inflicted upon her, and the independ- 
ence of the country was effected. He w'as 
inurdered in b. c. 135, by his son-in-law 
Ptolemy, who also put to ilc'ath two sons of 
Jonathan. The other son, John Hyreanus, 
,|^caped, and succeeded his father. He was 
jattacked by Antiochus Sidotds, and Jerusa- 
iein was besieged for two years. Hyreanus 
was forced to acknowledge the authority of 
;ih© Syrian king, the fortifications of Jcrii- 
■wlem, were dismuutled, and an annual 
On the death of Anti- 
<>chiM 8 ffidetes in the Parthian war, tliis trib- 
ute S been reduced by 

' tlie Pi^thito to a petty kingdom, 

: 4 ?fnd Ifyrcaiius seized the opportunity to 
her etjvial izi power. He sub- 


dued* 
temple'; ^ 

Idhrnsi^. Hyre^nuf was sueo^ed 
eldest son Aristobulus L, B.,c. 106. ' Aria- 
tobul ns assumed the title of King of Judiei^. 
•and founded the Asmonsean kingdom, 
which lasted just seveiity 
after a reign of a yei^, w^ 
k, G. 105, by his, brother,^^ 

Japnasus. . ■ ^,... ' ■ .^V 

Alexander Jannajus reigned; 

7 8. He was a Sad d ucee, and his 
marked by a rebellion of the nation? 
the opposite sect of the Pharisees^ Tbo|^fe ■ : 
defeated at first he crushed the i^etlJou^ : 
and avenged himself terribly upoh 
mies. Dying in B. c. 78, he advij^: hia 
wife Alexandra to end the troubles by-ally- 
ing herself with the Pharispes. .She Acted 
upon this advice and reigned iq peAC^: ^ 
eight years. At her deatli, in B. c; 69, 
civil war broke out between her sona Hyr- 
canns and Aristobulus. It continued set^tt 
years and was et)ded by the intervention, df 
Ihe Homans, under Pompey the Great, 
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took Jerusalem, scjated Hyreanus 6 u Ibe- 
throne and carried Aristobulus a j)risj^^ 7 / 
to Koine, B. c. 03. At the end of 
years, Auistolmliis escaped from KOmO 
resumed the war. He was defeated igsii 
made prisoner by the Romans, who ; 
confined Hyroamis to his nriestly office,; ;i 
placed Judaea under the rule of 
called Sanhedrims. 

Pompey had spared the . 

Temple, and had protect! d 
his capture of the holy city, ; 

tally affronted the Jews by eqt^lngv^ 
profaning with his presence thfe . 
jflolies, and tli^ favored 
Csesar in, the great etrtiggle betW:^ 
rivals. In B. c. 54, Crassus, who .had % 
ccived Syria'as his share in the partition of : 
the Ilomab dominions by the first triutn^fc: 7 
readied Jerusalem, and stripped 
of its treasures to £he aniount,, of 
talents, or^$l 2 , 000 , 000 , to provide' 
expenses of his Parthian expedition, 

Jews regarded" the fate;;af Pompey .aiE^ . 





BiicriS^. ■ " Anstobtrlus ' 

'CJaBiifcr afe 'the outbreak of tb^.civn 
on hs return to Judsea v^ae miMored by 
Porn The troubled state 
waia placed was ended 
A eiJ48 by to ap|>ointnient of Hyrcanus 
tO'toijibmin^^^ whli the title of 

Ptbnikirbb, The mil ruler was A lui pater, 
h« noble, wlio had in the past 

Jlwbnty played a prominent part in 

affairs. Cresar, iu return for his 
V ;j^ji«tatiiee in the Egyptian campaign, made 
Jim A the procurator 

governor of all Jud^a. 
ii|%. c* 40, Anti pater’s powerful patron, 
JiilJhs Csesar, being dead, Antigonus, the 
(M>n of Aristobulus, seized the throne, cap- 
tiired Jerusalem with the assistance of a 
1^ army, and reigned as king for 
ibree years. In the meantime, however, 
HofOd, the Governor of Galilee, the son of 
AJiiipater, aided by his friend and patron, 


Entirely ext^hguislilh^vto^^^^ 

Jihe. ‘ I^atfer on he cauiw^l tb rec of his sons 
to be executed, upcAi the suspicibU that they 
wete plotting his overthrow, and the 
yetws of *his ,ireigii were literally drenched* 
with blood, , ■ 

He signalized his reign by Tebiiildtiig to 
Jewish Temple upon a scale of unprece- 
dented inagiiificeDce. It was not completed 
until long after his death. He adorned' 
Jerusalem with palaces and splendid works,, 
greatly added to the extent and strength 
of its fortifications, and would have ren- 
dered it irnpregnablo had he not feared tO- 
offend his Roman masters by so doing. Ife 
also built the splendid city of Caesarea, oh 
the Mediterranean, and erected many noble 
public works in various parts of his king- 
dom. He was in no sense a Jew, tlioti^ 
he claimed to bo one in his religious beliefi 
He affected Roman manners, and tolerated 


died from a loathsome disease amid the re^ 
joicings of his sorely tried people, B. C, 4. 
His dominions were divided among bis three 


Mark An(.on,y, obtained! a decree of the jail religious beliefs in his dominions. He 
{bWan Senate, appointing him King of' * 

Judaea.^ He hastened back to Pal(\stine, 
and with the help of the Romans subdue(i 
the open country and the gafrisiaied cities. ! sons. Archelaus received Judjea and Sa- 
Jerusaleni was taken by etorm after a siege I maria, Antipas, Galileo, and Philip the 
of six months. So severe was the punish- , region cast of tlie Jordan, culled TraclionitisL 
ihent inflicted by the Romans upon the j In the last year of Herod’s reign out 
J^ewB at the capture of the cily tliat Herod ; I.ord and Saviour Jesus Christ was born at 
?< waa obliged to implore the Roman coin- 1 Ih^thlehem, a town of vludtea, the birth-place 
aiander not to leave him monarch of ade-ialso of David. By an error tlie reemved 
‘ pbmilat^i capital. Antigomis w^as mafic i chronology jdaoes this mornciitous event in 
Iprfebn^ and was sent to Rome, where he j the year 4 b. c. 

iwiaa }Hit^ death at Herod's instigation, j Tlio Jews were never entirely satitod 


Him ended the Asmonseaii monarchy, 
became master of Jiukea iu n. c. 
htd^ing his crown as a tributary of 
great talents as a ruler 
aioldier, but was a monster of cruelty. 

; , JSfcjii^an his reign by massacring the p’in- 
had opjvosed luin. Two 
■ family were 

time of liis accession — Aris- 
^ to Maria nine, the grandchildren 

rcanus IL To conciliate the Jews, 

. ^ ‘nidrried tl]^ beautiful princess Ma- 
^i^^innes, and made her brother Iwgh priest, 
l^liSkiiough to latter was only sixteen years 
' old. The Jews were passionately attached 
prince, as the last of his race. 

Aristobulus was 
orders, and in^such, 
the act the appeamnee 
of an acciclebf^ B Jealous of his 

wife,' her to 'be 


^\vith the rule of the Herods. Except by a 
small faction these princes were hated with 
iiri intense bitterness because of Iheit Idu- 
rnseiin descent, and as the tools of the for- 
eign masters of the country. They were a. 
.standing reproach to the nation, a constant 
reminder of its weakness and degradation. 
These feelings were intensified by the anx- 
iety 'with which the Jews were at this time 
looking for the coming of the Messiah^ who, 
they imagined, would be a temporal sover- 
eign divinely sent for their deliverance, and 
under whose guidance the ancient power 
and glory of Israel would be I'cstoi-ed, 
When Herod was informed of the birth of 
Jesus at Bethlehem, he oaused all the chil- 
dren of Ihat place of two years and* under 
to be put to the sword, thus seeking to rid 
Hinolself of one whom, he regarded as a 
formidable rival to liis house. Thoroughly 
hated by the people, the Herod iau family 
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Itftd 00 safety but m the {>roleotlt>n of tbeir 
Jtoman masters, audt, they sacrificed e?ery 
ijowish iuterest'to their favor. 

Theae^aonfices availed nothings however, 
’Ttie Herodian kingdom steadily Tost power, 
.Md the encroach men ts of the Roinaus be- 
CftOie greater eveiy year. Archelaus ruled 
bis dominions so oppressively tlmt the lio- 
aians deposed him ui A. D. 8. Judsea aud 
i^maria were incorporated with the Komaii 
province of Syna, but were still allowed a 
separate adminibliaLioa under Roman pro- 
-cuiatofs or governors. 

It was during this period that the Loid 
Je&>us Christ grew up to mauhood aud 


yedra ruled over the entird'king^him of bis 
graodiather* The actibn^of Caligula was 
but a tonporary luterruptiun of ttie4ioniaxi 
system, which ^med at the entire absoip- 
tion of the Jewish state in the empire. In 
A. D. 44 Agrippa began a cruet persecution 
of the ChristuuiB, and this gave the Romans 
the ou asiou they wanted. J udsea'Was taken 
from him, and Was again placed under tlie 
govermrierit of procurators. 

The Roman governors were cruel and 
rapacious, and carried their oppressions ao 
iar that the Jews could not endure them* 
Gessius Floras, the sivlli ol the new line^ 
I plundered his piovince without mercy. Ho 
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Recited the gnat mission for ^^hl(h he 
U]^n the earth. His crucifixion, 
ttesurroction and aMcnsion took place dm - 
jUg il’n adniiiiistratioii of Pontius Pilate, 
the fifth of t he Roman procu ratoi & of J iidsea 
JudtxMi contiiuioj^ to be so govcined until 
A. II 116. Ilcrod Antij)as j i^^^tod, in the 
m'^aotirnc, as king in Gilileo; aud Plnlip 
ruled his domain of TiacKoi i Wlu i 
tibese provinces becam » \ n ant by the dcuTi 
of their rulers, the Rmperor Caligula be- 
stowed them upon Ida fin 01 *^ 0 , Herod 
Agrippa L, tho grind ^on of Ilorod ano 
Hariamne. In A. i> 41 Agiippi >\a3 given 
Jladsea, iind Samaria also, and for three 


drove the Jews to despair, and iu A. d. G4 
the entire nation took up aims to drive out 
the Romans ami ugain tluir independence. 
Florus is commonly held rcspon-^iblc fi)r tlio 
outbreak, but it niid the Roman ‘^y^'tem 
iMlher thhn the Ivianny of any ]xirticular 
govirnor that lay at th« botton of the 
ti oublo. Sooner 01 later it must li ivc di ivcii 
the Jews into rebellion ( Icssiu'^ Floiin did 
no more than hasten lli • ^tiuggk, and per- 
haps give to it a fiercer character thn it 
Mould othcTvvi^i have as^umwl. Jud c 1 li id 
submitted to loui^ii •nvasteii befolc tlie 
Romans came, but I’m polic y of these poM ci*3 
was* unlike tliat of Rome, uliidi tolerated 
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tio Aiffercrpdes And wtigW not only to abk)rb 
btet to Asisimilate nations. Under nooircura- 
AtancQK would the Jews have allowed their 
natioilaj existence t(j be debtroyed without 
a struggle. 

The war for independence, or the Kevolt, 
as it is more popularly term^, began in the 
year 66. It was conducted with vigor by 
*ilie Bomans^ who subdued all of Galilee and 
Samaria, and scourged those regions with 
frfire and swoid Judfca was overrun, and 
the war was practically brought to an end 
by the capture <uid deiatrurtiou of flerubalem 
by Titub, in a. d. 70. The Romaub had by 
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this time formed a true conc('ptioii of the 
formidable character of the Jewish nation, 
and the debtruttion of the holy city was 
designed as niu<*h to depiive them of thdi 
btrongest rallying point in future levoltb, as 
in puniblinunt for their resistance to tlu 
empire, Titus found Jerusalem a eit\ of 
palaces, and left it a lieap of bJackc ned 
ruins. The s])ltndid Temple was burned, 
and ev<‘ry edifice but a few fortifud t(mcrs, 
which weie h 1 1 as quarlcrs for a Koiiian 
garrison and as monuments of Roman n alor, 
were le\ oiled with the ta-onnd Not even 
Nebudiadue/./ar did liis woik of dc>tHulion 
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mort' tlioroughly Tin si( go of Jdusalem 
lasted five months, and will alwa>s jcinain 
one of the horiois of lustoi v. It A\as not so 
much the desperate braviiy of the uunbat- 
flintB or the clesttudion of the (itv as the 
appalling loss of life ainl the fiadul sufPi- 
ings of the bc«5ieged, tha make it one of 
the saddest chapUo’^ m the annals ot war 
Josephus states •tliat 1. KM), 000 personft 
perisni^d during the siege, and tlnaigh his 
nuihl">e3fs may be somewhat exaggerated, 
they oaunot be fa?* WTong. The peojilr who 
Burvived the siege wei'e made slaves, and 
were divided among the coniiuerors. Large 


numbers were transpoited as cAlonies toiler 
interior of Germany and to Italy: . 

After the clc)se of the war, 
attached b> the province of %ria/aTO 
on, both Syria Palestine were govehmd 
by a Roman Prefect stationed at 
This general state of affairs continued dar* 
ing the existence of the Roman 
Christianity made rapid progress in 
and Palestine, and secured a firm footing in 
those countries long before its estaWishiwejttt 
throughout tlie empire by Constantine. 

The Jews never recovered from tlie blow 
struck them in the destruction of Jerusalem*. 
The political existence of the Jewdsh natiom 
was annihilated by it. It wjis never^again 
rccognired as one of the states or Rations of 
the world. ISeatti'red over the ftiC3 of tlie 
I irth, strangers and sojourners in all ^aixds^ 
the childieii of Ahrjham are expiating the 
''ins of tlu ir fatluis in n jeeting the Me'^siah 
jiud his kingdom. 

Tlie ruins ot Jtuisaleui were held 
Ronmii garrison dining the reigns of 
pasian and his iimuecliawe succcssois. The 
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Emperor Had nan. in order to prevent Jeru- 
salem from lu 111 ^ nmde a ralhing point for 
the disatfected lace of Israel, determined to 
restoie the city, and occupy it with a strong 
"ariison. I'his measure brought on afqr- 
uidahlo insiiiii ction of the Jews iu Pales- 
me, kd by ikir Cocluba, or Cochbar, who 
( laimed to be the IMessioh. The war raged 
with gieat lur} loi thuc v ^ b'd at iouglb 
icsultcd ill ia^ or of the Romans. Bay 
('odieba was slam, and (vver halt a minion 
of Jews fell dir mg the struggle. oHadrian 
(aiiscd the rums of Jciusaleni to be iitteny 
(k^tio>ccl, and on the site of the old ' amta’ 
built a new city, whiih he naniMi .El , 
Capitolina, \.i> lo 6 . (Mvktians and Pngsiua;# 
alone wc r 5 allowed to ]i‘side iu it ; the 
w 1 re rigidly t'xc luded from it. In the foulW 
century they were perniitlod to^^ntey 
city onee a year, and weej) over it (U ftie 
anniversary of its capture, Though ireAfAd 
with* great severity, the Jcavs wei'C perirnttn^ 
to dwell in other jrarta of Palestine. Thinf't 
chief was known as tlie Patriarch of Tiberift$St 
from the place of Jil^ residence. IV ftlta. 
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iKt# $ 0 ^ ijie BU^giAnee of 0.11 the Jews 
||x)*oii^bQUt lk^ Roman dominjoufe 
%/ Wli< u Julian became emperor, paganism 
T^tetiored as tbe religion of the empire 
Xj0 attempt to fal'jify tht prophecies of 
ibo' Bat^OUr, he ealied upon the Jews to 
iraibuild their Temple at Jerusalem They 
flookod to the holy city from all quartcie of 
the empiio, and meU) women and children 
eii^ged i\i the work el charing awaj the 
rums. Their task was suddenly luU irupttd 
by a fire winch burst out liom the Ttmjdc 
Ibundations m an unaccountable manner, 
and raged a wlioU <lay, 
driving a“way the workt 
and ccftisunung then U>iiU 
They werp obliged to abau 
don the attempt, and the 
death of Julian, v\hi(h 
occurred soon niu r, put a 
stop to the ^iiciilegious 
attempt 

When th( PtrMans be- 
gan to threaten the caste i a 
po>'«t s'^ions ot the Komau 
JEmpire,iriie Jews ul Talcs- 
tine socntlv ciKouiagtd 
them to invade that conn- 
try. Tin} eagerly wel- 
comed the advume ot tin 
auh Chosrocsj IL, who, in v 
^Palestine, rose unaininouvh 


altelrnaCive of death to unbelievers The 
Jews were amongst the first from whom be 
emleavored to make proselyted Fading in 
his efiort, he turned nis arms against 
and conquered those cities ol Arabia in 
which they were nu/neroUs 0ud powerful. 
He intended to add Palestine to his coil* 
quests, but dieci before he could acbomplisb 
tins task Abubeker, his successor, began 
the in\asion of Byna in a D 632 He 
oven an the country east of the Jordan, and 
hn genciaK defeated the Homan d!rmy sent 
to the a‘-''istance of Syria, and captured 
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Pci^'iin 111)11 
l> 010, iin nhd 
] uuccl Ur Pa 
ians, and licl jii d tin in to ( omj lu r Ja lU ii i 
then a Christian uty Oini m 
of the <it\, tin V nias‘'aa(<l the ( hri^ti in 
aahabitantsj but w a c ‘^ooii tcmlilv jmnidnd 
by the Mctorious J^mpiroi Ilin4(liUs ^'lu 
not only drove the l*a'-ian monmh bnk 
to his own dominions, but iccowiid liau 
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wirinri vnci riTis 


JiAin the ]ri ovjnecs ojj Eg} pi and 1 1 Tin 
la of ii uhlan was ic-tnicUd, wlinli ])to 
btbued the Jews fiom ajjproa^liing within 
three miles of Jerusalem • 

While this conflict wa^ ,;omg on between 
the Roman and Persian &.ovcKign^ a m w 
4 ttd moxe terrible powir was siliutly grow- 
ing up in the desen Moliainmcd had 
already proclaimed himself the Piophet of 

announced ius new iaiih witli xts I Mohaniiuedan ruk 


CK h\ me i*Miuiou vrsf \sivv, lomwemoratinix th® 

CON<il I^T Ol JLJ> \ V 

T)aul^s(u■^ in \ i> bU Ur whole of 
’^\ri\ now ‘'ubmitti (1 to him Palestine 
w IS in vt in\ uhd and tin Ivoman army, 
a^'scm) k 1 ill its d fane, \ is dcloated at 
iiimik ill Novanba, (> >0 Jerusalem 
w Ik il jiiid sum ink red to the KhAlif 
Oni 11 ill V 1) i)lt) It was made the second 
Ji h (lt^ oi tin Mohammedans, and Omar 
I uilt 1 siqxib mo-qiR on the site of the 
iuiipk \]1 Palotiin now passed undt^f 
llu "Moliai nine dan swa\ 

lln Mjhimnud'm rule was fatal to 
i*ik-'lin In V 11 049 Damascus b< came 
tin ( ipu il f lln Mohainimdim empire, 
iiid liom that Him Palc'^tme, which, all 
liioii^h tin Kalian dominion and down to 
the paiod ot (he Moslem invasion, had 
been among lliu in pio^iperous and im- 
])oitant of the Koman dependencies, began 
to decline I-lamisni vxeighed the country 
down with the weight of a blighting cuisc, 
and eadi suciecdmg gcneiatum saw it smk 
low ex and lower Its aties hll into decay 
and rums; its indu'^trv'* kngnishtd Joiu- 
salem is now an iiisianifu ant town , Caesarea 
IS but a heap ol biokeu eolumns, over 
whieh^ie sand is dritung , I he whole land 
beais terrible witness to the fatal results of 
Wlicn the Moslem 





to na^ty, which ,^ b«i<l iecehtiy 

. Palestine l^ecame an insignificaiit |*£gyptian thi^oue, and reomm^ 

it until the latter part of the flev’Cnth ^^ 
tury, when it passed under the^viray of; 
Turks; >^ho had overrun Asia i 

wrested Syria and; Palestine from 
Fatirnite rulers of Egypt v, j ■ H 

The T ij r k s treated the Ch ristian 'fehihitf • 
taiits of Palestine with such brutal aeye^itjpj 
that the powt^rs of Western Europe toOfc ^ 
arms in their defence. Palestine \riak Si^r: 
vade<l by the Europeans, and a seriea pf^ 
wars ensued which are known as the vrji^-| 
sades, tiie history of which will be relat^! 
in anotlier part of this work. The resttlt 
of the first crusade was the capture ofWerti-' 
Salem and the establishment of^a Latia> 
kingdom in Palestine, A. i>, 1099. Godft^y 
of Bouillon was crowned King of Jeru^- 
lem ; his kingdom consisted^ of the holy 
city and Jaffa, “with about twenty villages 
and towns in the adjacent country,*^ * 
The Latin kingdom did not last long. 

I The victories of HaJadin, in the twclflh. 
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I century, having madeliim master, of Egyj>^^ 
*i Syria and Arabia, lie bent ail his efforts 
the task of driving the Ghristians out of 
Palestine. A iiret.ext for invading the Holy- 
Land was soon given him, and he enttrert 
Palestine at the head of an army of 80,000 
veternu warriors, defeated Guy of Lusighat]^ 
King of Jerusalem, at Mount Hattiirp^uly 
Jd, 1187, inflictc<l upon him a loss of 0(0^ ^ 
men, and took him priso:ii:r. Three 
later he captured Jerusalem, marking his 
victory by the kindness and forbeaipwnc^ 
with which he treated the Christian inhahlj- 
taiits. He fdlowed up this sjj|K!gS8 v 
driving the Latins out of evei^; Jcitv ^ . 
Palestine, with the exception of a few :^Mo^jv 
the coast. 

In 1228 the Emperoar Frederic 11. Ik 
tallied the^ restitution of Jerusalem to ^ 

Christians by a treaty with Uve ■ sulfapl ■ 
Bethlehemt Nazareth, Tyre and Sido^ 4 
subticEEanean Fires defeat juman’s effort , them fn 124.S the Ti, tiii 

TO RKRUILD THE TEMri^K. a*SO rCStOred to tnun. JU 1^4t5 mo : v 

, pressed back by the Miiguls, overran toy 

part of the province of Syria, and fared and Palestine, took Jerusalem by stprnii,; 
even xyo^se than bcfoVe. massacred the entire Chrii^tian populaU«p^:4; - 

j^dut the middle of the tenth century and profaned the Holy Sepulclire. ■ 
ieBtihe was seized by the .Fatpite *dy- After the loss of Jerus466l, Acre, 


3® 




. eapi*' 
witli- 
'-witii aquc-' 
and a double wall,” 
was made up of ropreseiita- 
European nation. As* <jtib- 
Bdin Avcli “the city had many sove- 
government.'' A reigii of 
' ^jTUption and anarchy ensued, almost 
ifithpnt a parallel in history. The out- 
l^cs qf a portion of the inhaoi tauts on the 
neighboring Moliammedan villagcis aroused 
the anger of Sul Lam Khalil, who marched 


the iBultan and since then has 

beeil a part of the Turkish Empir^- ■ 

In 18;11 Mohaumujd Ali, Pasha of Jv^y|>t, 
sent his son, Ihrabim Pasiia, iuici ‘^jryia 
with an army or 38,000 men, under preifext 
of chustisiiig the Pasha of Ac>e 
dignity^ olfered him ; biit i-eally for tha j^ur- 
pose of conquering that couutiy and briag- 
iug it under Egyptian rule. The eodqb^^ 
of Syria was rapidly effected, and Palestine 
shared its fate.' The Egyptian ruler now 
resolved to extend his triumphs to tfo 
whole of the Turkish dominions, but the 
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■ ligainst jIr *0 with an army of 200,000 men, 
/m i carried it by assatilL on the 18lli of 
Si ^*,1291, after a desperate siegnof tliiriy- 
th;A 0 days, Tlms^thc last Christian j)o.s- 
^ sq^iion in Palestine passed into -ihe hands 
: -Iug Moslems, 

-i. ». 1400 Syria was "overrun by 
the Tartar, or Tamerlane, avIio 
jHirucd JDiiinaecus; but his passage through 
W to haYcaffdl'te<l 

-the j^onditioii of Jeruftalei^ which renniincd 
of its Mohamuiedaii niastera. 

PalestihO yielded to t)ie anus of 


Euvnppan po<\^ors intervened in May, 1833, 
and compelled Mohammed Ali to accept a 
treaty which secured to him the whole of 
Syria, the district of Adana, in Asia Minor, 
and the island of Candia or Crete, in the 
Mediterranean. This settlement couliuned 
in force iiiuil 1839, when the siiltnn re- 
neived the war by despatching liis fleet to 
bonilmrd Alexandria, and iiivailing Syria 
with an army of 80,000 men. The Turkish 
army was decisively d«fe/ited by Ibrahim 
Pasha at Nisib, on the 24th of June, 1839, 
and 'tlie fleet was treacherously surrendered 


11^ 
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■ E^.p|ia^ Avithpiit ■:a . . 

iViaaipTi'^be poiut of being overwhelmed by 
^W' ‘Egyptian the European 

."I'hoy compelled 
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lost Syria:'i^:' 

JCgypt Stdce thoa 
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CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRES- 
ENT DAY. 

Description of Egypt — The Valley of the Nije — 
The' Delta — The.Gverflow — Poimiation of Ancient 


Kgyptians^The King— The Pricvsts— Mode of 
" i ol 1 ■ 


Writing-^Tlu; Laws oi tlie Kgyptiians-^Establish 
tnent .or the Kingdom by ^Menes — Contemporarj 
DynaatieH — The Eou r th t)y nasty — Evidences ^ of 
:its Greatness — The Pyramids — Advance of Civi- 


the Kingdom by ^Menes — Contemporary 
Eourth Dynii 

_lie Pyramids 

-lizution during this Dynasty — Couquests-—Growth 
of. tluv Supremacy of Thebes — The Invasion of the 
Hykfios — Lower .and Mi<ldle Egypt Overrun — 
The Twelfth, Dynasty of Thebes — Its Grcatneas — 



Egypt — The Eigirteenth Dy 
Greatueas of Egypt under the Nineteenth Dy- 
iiasty-t-Ranieses' ill.— Decay of tUp Monarchy: — 
The Priest-Kings. 

iHE continent of Africa lies almost 
wholly within tlie tropics. It ia the 
hottest aiid driest of the groat di- 
visions of the world. A large part 
of its surface being unfit for human 
habitation, it is unsuitcd to the 
growth or existence of great nations. 
Egypt and Carthage were the only African 
States ;>rtiich ever attained any importance 
in Hstory. Both of these lay in the north- 
ern gart of tlie continent, and within the 
limits of the northern tcinpemte zone. 

Egypt occupies the extreme eastern part 
ijjf the ^Hcan continent, fioin the Medi-' 
tieriioii^aWp^^ the north to^ latitude 24° on 
the : south, and ftom the Red Sea on the 
ea5<i;^: the Libyan, or Greut Desert, on the 
^ known as Nubia lies 

Bpu^ of Egypt, /through ‘the centre of 
soufc^^ flows the Nile, 

IhO'yilWy of ^he Nile', coil-. 

. fititutfe' ike onfy fertile portion of the coun- 
; try, aud is really ^Egypt, so that Herodotus 
when he said, /‘All Egypt 


is the gift of the Nile,” AboiH 
miles from the sea the river dividfc&'iih 
into three distinct channels^ cj^ihed . 
Canobie, the Sebennytic, and tU6 FelU^^o 
branches, which enclose a fei^ilo, regiejaiv 
known as the Delta, from its resetnblaU^ 
in shape to the fourth letter of the 
alphabet. The average breadth of 
Nile val ley, from Cai ro to the First 
does not exceed fifteen miles. The in 
this valley is of the host i^uality, and 
Delta is one of the most fcrtileMj^ous iii 
the world. The richness of the soil is dui^ 
to the annua^l overfiow of the Nile, which 
begins ju June and lasts until Decemlier. 

In ancient times the D(dta was thieSdy 
studded with cities of note. The -^^ 
important cities of the kingdom, h6#^r, 
lay within the narrow^ valley, Th^ 
Memj)liis, just above the apex ^ "1^^ 
Delta, and Thebes, situated in abdut 
tude25°3rN. " 

The population of ancient 
known to have been at least five 
and may have been greater. The ppU^ 
was origmally peopled from Aisia 
branch of the Hamitip race, 
of Mizraim. The general 
Egyptians was mild; their 
polished ; and they were naturally 
and religious. They were cleanly jh their.- , 
habits and food, and coDsequent^:4a^thy. 

The reJigion of the ancient Egyptiai^^.' 
was an exceedingly complicate^, anc- in 
many respects a revoltihg sy^tein, at • 
base' of ^hich, Hpwev^,:^ 'rf; 

grand faith, , ^hey regaiSe% 
unrepresdited, mdiyisiblev Thi^ 
ifundan^ntai doctrine of their faith. . 
held that the deity inauifeErti^ 
diiibreht forp^ each repreaeiitixKg -im 
tributes. For each ajjd all of these attri- 
butes he possessed a name, which to the > 
priests and the educated wera but the? ; 












mEnifc^tavIond of one QoA, To the people 
tivey bcauae go many separate divinities. 
Tho ^ricsts^ their religion concealed, 
fi’om the common people, ^vlioin tJiey re- 
Iprdcd as .too ignorant to uiKlorsitiiid it, 
iind Buffered' the growth of the polyihei»m 
l^iich came in time to be regarded, osi'pe- 
IShlly by strangers, us the national religion. 
The people recognized eiglit gods of the first 
order ; twelve of the second ; and seven of 
the third. The sun aiul the moon were 
worshipped. Some p(n*tion of the divine 
life was supposed to reside in animals. 


was cmbalmccL It must Botr 
that every animal of ieucK 
sacred. A few only wei^ ^{: ^1^^ 
taiuod at tlie expense 
served by persons of ^higliest vtsaat.. 
The educated regarded these a^iini^s ns 
only the representatives of their'deitios ; t^ 
ilie common people they read gods. 

The same animals were not held Barred 
all parts of the kingdom. The >vorsliip of 
the hippopotamus was, confined to the 
Papremis nome. The inhabitants of ThdH A 
wurship])ed ihe cnKod.if, hut in the other 
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EMBALMING TIfE BODY OF AN EGYPTIAN KING. 


ITcrtce arose tlie system of animnl w-orship 
t^hich appeared so strange and ludicrous to 
the Greeks ajid Romans, “Tlie god was 
represented under the figxire of the animal, 
or more often by that stra !ge conjunction, 
peoiiliar to Egypt, of liie head of the ani- 
mfUyivith a Jiunvxn l>od\.’' The bull, the 
coiV> the ram, the cat, t he r.pe, the croco- 
diJe, hippopotami iis, hawk, ibis, scarahieus, 
wemeach worshipped. Each of the sacred 
fi^inimals was kepi and carefully Umded dur- 
? Chg its life in the temple of the god to wdiom 
:''it W'tis . sacriid. Up m its *deatli its body 


provinces it was hunted as u -dkangeiYr. ■ 
animal. ■ ■■■ 

The chief god of Egypt was 
rAmen.yho Fim'). With him 
< iated ^faut. the divine in other ; And 
the 8on of Amen. Amen was 
the fath' V of all the god;’’. Tlio 
tinctlysays, “Amcn-Ea is the (Tt'utordf-Jiii 
members; they become the o-bey 
are associated with him.*' “ J>ut of 
triads,” fsays Lenormant, !Vtlie 6f^ 
clo'^clyrclutcd to hiimaaity ia cxtori^^^iforni 
and ^worship, ulthou^h^ tlie 
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tliat of Osiris, 

: wrt! t»bjects of uni- 

parts of Egypt. 
l!tey-were saiJl^lp be the issue of the god 
tiie pmb of the eai th, and of 

the godd^ Nut, the vault of heaven. 
Osiris, said the tradiUou, had manifested 
hhosdf to men, and had reigned in Egypt.” 
Osiris was believed to have been slain iii a 
contest with Set. He at length raised him- 
self by his oam power, and with the aid of 
his . 30 D,, Homs, triumphed over Set. From 
that moment Osiris hecarue the ruler of the 
future world, and the l owarder of good and 
punisher of evil. 

The*Egyj>tians believed in a future state, 
in which the rewards and punishments 
were the consequences of the acts of tlic 
individual in this- life. The souls of the 


to the solemn tribiiuai of 4.he go<ls, on which 
were aeattd Osiris and forty^two ^olher 
gods. The soul Was placed in one of the 
scales of a balance, held by Horns, and 
Aniibis, and weighed against the image of 
jiisticHj. The result was recdnled by the 
! god Thoth, and settled iirevocably the fate 
I of the soul. If found gililty of incxcu^*- 
i hlc faults, the soul was doomed to punish* 
' ment and annihilation. If found perfwt 
i and just, it was required to pass through 
i many trials to atone for thc' faults wliich 
I were inseparable from its nature in life. 

! In these tiials it was sustained by the aid 
I of Osiris, through whose power it was 
i finally to be raised in thc general resurrec- 
I lion. 

I The belief in a future state gave rise to 
I the practice of embaliuing tlie dead. The 
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wicked were cojideinned return to earili, 
and after uiidergoLug every tbriu of torture, 
were abligeil to inhabit the bodies of the 
lo\ver iiumals for a certain period, when 
wei'e auuiliilated. Death put au end 
la^li dktiu had jn-evailed iu liie. 

TM king aud the slave w^ere .subject to tlie 
same rule« Before hia body could be 
bimM wi® his fiithers, the record of his 
bad to^^^be submitted to a tribunal of 
If fi)UU(l wortliv of 
hllinkir was carried across the sa- 

<)f which facli iiome or province 
jhhei 4thd Avas bu r ied, I f u u worthy o f 
returned to the 
<kf the deceased, and burie<i‘ usually 
eida of ^ lake opj>osite the resting 
piatep ibf the. just, * The bmly thus disposed 
entered upon a Jong and trying 
jpurue^, during wliicli it was eugageu iu 
pra)*er« M j confeaifttons. This jourpey led 


j muiniijy was carefully guarded from injury 
iu order that the .soul, u[)on its rcturu to 
the body at the end of all things, might 
find its former liabitatiou fit for its recep- 
tion. 

The F^gyptians were divided into classes 
or ranks, disiinguishcd by occupations. 
Modern writers generally reckon three 
classes, viz. ; })riests, soldiers, and busband- 
nieii ; the last being subdivided into gar- 
deners, boatmen, aiiisaus of all kinds, and 
shej)herds. Thc king was tiie head of both 
the religious and political sysUnis. His 
title was Phrali (calle<l rharaoh iu the 
Bible), signifying the sun. He was the 
representative of the deity > aud his j)erson 
was sacred. He presided over tbe sacrifice 
I and poured out liliatious to the go<ls. He 
was goveriie4l iu every act, almost in. his 
thoughts, by the luiuute requirements of 
the sacred books, all of wiiieh wei*e de* 
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lie 

fiigpM to mate him worthy of Ins high 
station. At his death his embalmed body 
'placed iu view of the people, the 
meauest of whom was free to bring and 
sustain a charge of un worthiness against 
him. If the accusation was proved, the 
bttdy of the king was excluded Irom burial 
with his ancestors. 

The priestly class ranked next to the 
king. They were governed by severe rules, 
wliich hound them to temperance and 
eleauliness. They Avere the inastei 3 of all 
the learning of the Egyptians, and had 
charge of tin secular education as well as 
tlio roiigions trainiijg of the sovereign. 
Their power over thb pvo|)lo Avas ahsolute, 
and Avas heigh teaed by tlu ir proficiency in 
the physical sciences, Avliicli enabled them 
to arouse the superstitious fears of the 
masses by their skilful optical delusions. 
They claimed authority to admit men to 
or exclude them from the unseen Avorld. 
They Avere, from very aneient times, the 
'ihysicians of the eastern Avorld, the prac- 


haa said that ** Egypt vi^a ibe b|^ 

good government/' Perj ury was regiji^i d 
as the greatest of crimes— an offeiice agai^t 
the gods and men — and was piuiisbea wi® 
death. To see a man Blruggling 
life with an assassin, and to fail to assist 
him, Avas also a capital crime.' SlioulAth^^ 
witness be unable to render assi/stauee, lie 
Avas bound to denounce the assailant to the 
lawful authorities. A person bringihgyA 
false accusation against anetther was pun- 
ished us a calumniator. Every Egyptian 
was bound to deposit with the auilioritics a 
Avritten stalenicnt of his means of subsist- ' 
ence; he Avho made a false deelara#ibn, or 
pui'sued an illegal calling, Avas put to death. 
Wilful murder Avas punished by the death 
of the oflender. A pregnant woman could 
not be executed until after the birth of bef 
child. A judge who condemned an. inno- 
cent peiBon to death was guilty of murder, 
aiul was punished accordingly. The soldier 
who deserted his ranks, or disobeyed his 
orders, was punished with infamy, ngt with 
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tico of embalming the dead cnal)]irig thorn 
to study the effects. of the various diseases 
upon the human system. Tlieir knoAvh'dge 
Avas crude, but superior to that of other 
nations of the time. The Nile valley fur- 
nished theiri Avith an unlimited supply of 
medieines. 

The military class ranked next to, the 
priests and enjoyed many privileges, among 
which Av:i3 exemption from taxation. When 
not on duty, the troops were allowed to 
remain on and vjultivate tlnar own lands. 

The mode of Avriting jiraetisod by the 
Egyptians consisted of a series of ideo- 
graphic signs aiid symbols, Avhich the 
Greeks termed hieroglyphics, or “sacred 
kmlpture.” Neither tire Greeks nor Ho- 
mans ever learned to deeipluT these signs. 
Modern scholafs have j^ucemlcd by their 
j-'esearches in finding tlie key to them, and 
Miey are now easily read. 

, The laAvs of Egypt were remarkable, and 
afford an indispulable evidence of the high 
v^yilization enjoyed by thejieop^e. Bossuet 


death ; but could by any subsequent gallant 
conduct regain his It^st honor. Making 
counterfeit money, false weights, scales, or , 
measures, falsifying public records; or forg- 
ing documents were crimes punishable with 
the loss of both hands. A man found guilty 
of offering violence to a free W'oman was 
condemned to mutihttiou. Adultery AV as 
punished, in a man, by a thousund blows 
Avith a stick; in a Avomau, by the Ip^ of 
her nose. The property of a nyiu coyld W , 
seized for debt, but not his person | and the 
debt was iiiiJl if the debtor swore that he ; , 
oAved nothing to a creditor who was without * 
a bond. The interest*. was never allowed to 
amounfrto more than the principal. 

The kijown history ol Egypt extends 
back t^ a very remote period. : 

Avriters differ as to 'the full rneasureq;jf its 
antiquity. One school— -the French'-^irith 
M. Mariette at its hearf, fix the ; ; 

ment of the monarchy at about 
Other Avriters, such as Bunsen, place Uda ^ 
i event about n. c. H900. . 
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b. c. 2700 as the of wliicli were the Pyraipids. The fmincler 
or of the mou- of the dynasty was Boris (Sim r6), who 

ifchy. This loat view is accepted here, and built the northern Pyramid of Abotf^ir, on 
ihiTne the basi^ of tlds narrative. the blocks of whicli his name has been 

Egypt was uri^^ found. The second king was Buphis I. 

ber of homes or petty states, iiKlepeiident (Shufu), the Cheops of Herodotus. He 
;bf other. The stronger giiulually ab- built the “Great Pyramid.” He was as- 
''eorbed the weaiver. This process of consol- sisted in this work by Siiphis II. (Nou- 

idatioii fiuaiiy resulted in the establishiiient Shufu), who reigned conjointly with him, 

of the kkigdbin named in history. Inn. c. and survived him three years. These two 
2700 Menes established the first kingdom kings oppressed the people very greatly 
iVt This, in upper Egypt, and foimded the and despised the gods. They compelled 
Fii’St Dynasty inentioued by Manelho. lie tiie peo})ie to undergo the severest labors in 
conquered and ini- 

proved lower '"'''"'"./Jp 

Egypf, and buiU ' 

Alouiphis. There 
were six kings of 
this dyiJMStv. ' 

The TiiiVd Dy. 
nasty reigned at 
MerupWs, and iis 
nine kings wc re- 
contemporary 'wid 
those- of (he First, 
after MHiea, The 
first of these kings. 

N och eroph es, is 
said ^to liiive con- 
quered Libya-, and 
the last Sopbiiris 
is believed to have 
siibilued the tribes 
of the Sinai Pen in- 
sula. 

Tlie Second, 

Fourth and Fifth 
Dynasties reigned 
simultaneously ; the 
Sewnd at This, in 
ihiddlo I]gypt; the 

Fourth at Mem- ' * 

phis, in lower 
Egypt; and the 

Fil&b atiElcphantiiie, in upper Egypt. 

Of these the Memphite Dynasty was the 
moat powerful: It is possible t lint tlie kings 
of the 'Second and Fifth Dynasties were 
connected witlf those of tlie Fourth by 
blood, and held tlicir ro^^poctiVb crowns 
;by permission of the INiemplulG sover- 



Oy 


igns. 

Tie 


Fourth Dynasty was established at 
^ihis about b. c. 2440. It consisted of 
jilt kings, and lias left proof of its grcal- 
irpth^ structures of stone with 

vWhichiit covered my die Egypt, between the 
JUby^^Mouutaius an^ the ^ilc, the chief 


SCKNE ON THIS NILE. 

their public works, closed the temples, and 
put a stop to the worship of the gods, 
Herodotus says that the construction of the 
“Great Pyramid” consumed thirty yeai-s, 
and required the labor of 100,000 men, 
who 'were relieved every three months. 
The king intended it for his tomb. The 
great Sphinx, at Gizeh, is also attributed by 
some wu’iters to this 3*eign“ Mencheres, the 
fourth king, w’as pcrha])S the son of Suphis 
1. He built the “Third Pyramid,” wliicli 
contained his sarcophaf:fust. The fifth* king 
was^ Patoises ; the sixth Bicheris ; the 
seventh S^berchcres; and the eighth was 
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Th^i®|>ltt1us. The (Jynosty extended through 
i j^ripci of 22J years. 

DSttSng the existence of the Fourth 
Dynasty, Egypt exhibited a civilization of 
a very advanced character. The quarry- 
ing, transportation, raising, and putting in 
place the huge blocks of stone of which the 
])yVaTnids are constructed show a high de- 
gree of mechanical science. Each pyramid 
is located so as to face exactly the cardinal 
points of the compass, to accomplish which 
required considerable raatlicmatical knowl- 
edge. The Tnonuments show that writing 
had acquired a degree of perfection which 
indicates long use. “ The reed pen and the 
inkstand are among the hieroglyphics em- 
ployed, arxl the scribe appeal’s pen in hand 
ju the paintings on the toinjis, making notes 


Magh&rah and 8arahi;t ef 

sor Palmer, of the Bntifilh 

(a. d. 1868-09), found 

ing from the Third to the Eij^ht^th 

Twentieth dynasties, sh o\vi rig ilia t ihr lojW 

ages these mines were a coostant sourCfi of 

revenue to Egypt. 

Tlie Fourtli Dynafsty was Succeeded at 
Memphis by the Sixth Dynasty a Wit b. 
2220. The Second Dynasty colrriiiiH’d to 
reign at This or Abyous, and th^ Fifth at 
Elephantine. Two new 
Ninth and Eleventh — arose at Keflti^WpU- 
lis and Thebes, and Egypt wnis dividM'iiito 
five kingdoms. Memphis lost its 
nence, and Thebes slowly bccaine tilfe niost 
powerful. Tims weakened and divkjpfl, 
the country became the prey of the nomlUl 



on linen or papyrus. Tho drawing of 
human and animal figures is fully equal, if 
not superior, to that of Inter limes, and the 
trcides representcjd are nearly tlie same as 
are found under the llanunesside kings. 
Altogether it is apparent that the Egyptians 
of the Pyramid period w'ere not just eiucrg- 
iug out of barbarism, but were a people 
wdio had made very considerable progress 
ill the arts of lile.’' The country was divided 
injto nonies or provinci's, earh of which had 
its governor. The priestly and military 
classes were distirjct, and were charged with 
about the same duties as in later times, 
Boris, tho first king of the dynasty, took 
possegsion of the Peninsula o^’. Biniii, and 
established ther<? colonies of Egyptians for 
the purpose of working the cojqK’r antj tur- 
quoise mines of that region. |In Wady 


tribes of Syria and Aralna, whith invic%i 

Egypt by the Istlmuis of Suez 

2080, or perhaps a little later. 

the Hyksos or Sbepl)erd kin^. 

ceeded in conquering Egypt 

to latitude 20’ oO' N. 

their conquest in tho oriteU«t 

they burned the cities, razed 

the ground, slew the male inhabSt&ftfcSii^ 

made sli^ves of the wfimen and chiMrfeii, 

Their power was thus established over lower ^ 

and a part middle Egypt. Thpy 

two dynaUies, which th(‘re is reastm to be* 

licve w’crc contemporary. One of these — 

the Fifteenth — reigned at Memphis • tlie 

other — the Sixteenth — cither ip thoDellb, 

or at Avaris. ^ Tlie remainder of Egypt; 

continued iu tlie liunds of native dyiaptli^l-; 

The Ninth, reigning ^Ierael#opolis/h 
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W the Nile vallejr na fiir to 
Il^mopolis ; the Filth eoatin- 
reiguiQg at Ele- 
A tjcw kiiigclom 6|)rang up at 
iu the l)eka, iu the very heart of the 
couijuGsts. of the llyksos, uuder the f'uur- 
teeiith Dynasty^ and luaiiilaiued its iiide- 


period of ICO years, Dufing their rule the 
dynasties of lierucleopolisand Elephantiiac, 
though coutiuuiug to govern, became de- 
peiidoiit upon Thebes. Their power ’also 
extended over Heliopolis, below Memphis ; 
aud they held the Peninsula of Sinai, and 
made war against the Arabians and Ethicy 
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S '^hdi^Tice dnrhig the whole pefio/1 of the 
hepherds’ asceiideucy. 

Under the vigorous rule of tlie Twelfth 
l>jmarty Thebes increased rapidly in jmwer 
and prosperity. T^his dvnasly includiMl six 
end one ijiieen, who rvas the last of 
Iferli oe. The! r com bin ed reigns covered a 


piaiis. Amnn-m-he III. (the Maris, or 
Lcemaria, of Manetho, and the Mceris of 
Herodotus) built the Labyrinth in the 
Faioom. This superb and gigantic temple 
contained 3,000 rot)uia, 1,500 of whlcb^Yere 
underground, and was the receptacle of the 
nuiiiMiiies of kings and of tiie sacred cruco- 







wys : “ The roof 
like the aod the 
over with figures. 
, ^ with a colon- 

w of wliitc stones ex- 

^ together.** The same king 

thihitrttetec}' Lake Mceris, . also in the 
^Mooupu Sesortiisen 1. erected numerous 
tei^pleB and an obelisk. Architecture and 
; the arts flourished; canals were constructed 
for the purposes of irrigation, and upper 
Egypt iBeemed to increase in power > arul 
prosperity in proportion to ll»e oppression 
dnd degradation of {\\q lower country under 
the rudo Hyksos, 

The' Thirteenth (Theban) Dynasty lost 
all that the Tweinii liad won. They were 
attHcked by the »Shep])erd kings, driven 
from their kingdoms and forced to take 


It is 

Jacob camavinto 
of one of the 
Dynasty. 

The Ligliteentli Dynasty i^gaa to ifegi 

C.+ \i\a -tiKikiif Yi in. ' 1 


at Thebes about B. C. 1525^ Its fot^3 
was Amosis, or Ames or Aahn^eB*^^ 
had now regaijofcd her power, 

Amosis the Shepherd kings w^ere driylni 
out of Egypt, across the isthmus iato Al^V' 
The country, thus released from its foreig^^^^ 
opi^ressore, became a single cehtralfeoti 
monarchy, with Thebes as its 
Egypt now entered on the most flptirisl^i^ig 
period of its history, which coatkinM 
through the reigns of this and 
tcenth and Twc*n£ieth Dynasties. Dhiipg 
this period Egyptian art attaiiuxl 
est perfection. Thebes reached the lie^bt 
of its splendor. '■■Its 
great tetiipIo‘palaces and 
obelisks belong to tliis 
period. Aggressive virtirs 
marked these iTcigns, and 
the conquering arms x)t: 
Egypt were caff ied into 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Syria, 

■ and even beyond the 
Euphrates. ‘ 

The first king of tlve 
Eighteen ill Dyuasty was 
? Amosis. Ho reigned 
twenty-six years., , His 
successor was A nsuiioph 
I., who married tbe 
£ widow of Arnoais, and 
reigned t wen ty-onv years. 
She WHS a Theban iprib- 
cess of Ethiopian btiCK)d, 
refuge ill Ethiopia. The Hyksos then occu- 1 and is callorl the goofi, glorious 
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{TpWns as the tributtiries of ihe Hyksos. 
fc The other native kingdoms appear to have 
existed on the same conditions. Tlie 
Seventh and Eighth Dynasties of Memphis, 
Tenth of Heracleopolis, mid the Seven- 


Mesopotttin i a . He reigned tweri ty-one^^lii-^ 
and after his death his daughtjsr 
(Amensis) became regent for bi^ 
sons. Slie reigned seventeen 
her reign belong the twq gigantic pbeliyi^^ 



uieiirs of their predecessors and left none of 
thaiiTipwiv 80 tliat wo have no record of 
tlfoir history. Eor nearly 300 years the 
uainp^ of ikeir kings are. uukiiowu to us. 


She was succeeded by her bj>)tbeiry:1''|i;!^ 
HE, w iio had been of age for 
Thothnies IE having diie^ 
fancy. He reigned 




HI 


iiiaigQrl^lmnt palaces xiiid temples 
at Thebes, ICarBfk) Memphis, Heliopolis, 
4^VjP^vaad ot W pJaefeSi Amuuoph II.K, 
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hii sbtfj^ie sixth king, was associated with 
him shortly belore his death, and succeeded 
him, Amuiioph\s reign was short and un- 
eyeatfuL He was succeeded by his son 
Thothmes IV., who is believed by some 
writers to have caused the construction of 
the great Sphinx near the Pyramids. 
Amuuoph III., his son and successor, came 
to the throne about B. c. 1400. He was 
one of the greatest iiionarehs of the dynasty. 
He coudueted successful , wars against the 
liibyaus and Ethiopians. He was also a 
grbat biiilder. The two great Colossi, one 
of which is known as “ the Vocal Mem non,” 
belong to hi^ He also caused the 

bbil^mbtiba of tanks or reservoirs through* 
for the reteiuion of water 
His rngn lasted for about 
.tbirtj'-six years, and was marked by great 
. ill tjerjial troubles caused by his unsuccessful 
to iiia the religion of the iiutiou. 
Hit fsan Horns, his lawful heir, succeeded 
Wu his claims were disputed by pre- 
>jeud5^ %Jlo are thought to have been his 
brotlfers an d sisters, and for th i rty . years 
"the country was an unsettled^nnd dis- 
tcrib^&^tate.; Horns ultimafely. triumphed, 
. Jttod years longer,* when he 

by Resitot (Ratli- 
oSs), i*e to is uncer- 

dynasty ended in 

..,#;iat3.244 ■ 

year tlae Dynasty 

; L, who was lie- 


awttdhd fn>^ first of fho 

Eigbteeiilh but “^ot tlirougb any 

of the later km lie to 

tw'D years, and waa euemided by Ids 
Seti (the Seeostria of tlie Greeks), a ^ 
and warlike monarch, who conquered ^ria, 
wliicli had revolted after the death of Arn* 
unoph III., and carried his victorious arnis 
to the borders of Cilicia aifd the Euphrates,' 
He built the great hall of Karnak, and 
constructed for himself the most beautiful 
of the royal tombs. For a number of yesvrs 
his son, llameses IT., called the Great, w-aa 
associated with him in the government, and 
after the death of Seti he became sole king 
(about n. c. 1311). 

Rameses l oigncd siicty-eix 3 "ears, and thb 
events of his life are so mixcil up witli fable 
that it is hard to separate fact I'rowi k-gend. 
He conquered Libya and Arabia during his 
father’s lifolime, and upon becoming sofa 
king Bubdued Ethiopia. He built n catui] 
from the Nile above Biibastis to the Red 
Sea, and maintained a fleet which some 
writers estimate at 400 vessels in that sea. * 
The legend attrilnitea to him the invasion 
of Asia at the head of a vast army, and tlie 
conquest of tliat continent as fur as the 
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Ganges, but it would seem that his Asiatic 
wars were confined to quelling the revolts 
in the provinces already , held by Egypt, 
and be added no new territory to the king- 
dom.' Hist steles are ttilV to pe seen on the 


flat titOasAAtm) histobt of tsb IroBtn. 

i^Kt al Jbdlto tte«r Tyte.-aiul at Nahr d VIII. foiione I ib«in, braaktng t]te WMOtfi 
ilivd'), neiu jbCTn»»t iu Hyrm. monotouy E^ixtaa 1iiiS«&r]K m UMl 

die fUuaedteum (Menuiuuium) at ptfiwd by aome sitcceesful tianii aft 

and in bw reigii llgypuau art seven other kings ioUivwed '}»«, td) beayiiHE 

i«<kM iilf bigbiftst pomU Ue was suo- the same imiue, and ii^arl^ all had ahm 
by bU son Amenephthes (Meneph- aud unovnjtful wguH. The cIvimmMsv ^ 
or Herenphtah) who, according to pears to have ended about B.t!. 1088*^ ** 

eyatems or chronology, was the Pha- The highest pitch of Egyptian gieataaiiijl 
raoh or the Exodus The length of his was nmclied under the Kmeteetith 
reign is uncertain PIis sucrefesor whs his Uiidei the Twentieth the inihtary no^tut^ 
son SethosII (betO, with whom the dynasty and the internal strength and prospertty^-of 
terminated about 13 ( 1219 the empire dec! in<d lapidly One by one 

The Twentieth D} nasty was eslablished its conijuests were torn iiom it in Aria and 






r01>HN CAniM-f. IMlLO'lin MAKING UinKS AT TJII'llIi.S 


by Ramises ITI lie was a gnat builder 
and^ a giuit conqutioi He ended the 
paiace at Mcdinet Abu at Thebes, every 
pylou, every gate, e\ery chamber of which 

« iv^ us an fucount of liis exploits He 
efcated an invasion of tlie Libyans aided 
by the Tokan, tiie people f 1*0111 the islands 
or northern shores of tht Mcditerraiuan, 
^ and ap)>ean» to have fouglit a naxal battle 
the fleet of the lattei He also con- 
Quoted a euoceflsfnl (ampaiirn m Asm, 
"Twlvaaring as fiitas Western Slefcopotamm 
He had four sons» all named Ramese*^, who 
.^g^etothe throne successively^ Ratiuses 


in the country to the south ofrits natvijral 
liintts. “Ftom its prolonged t^ontact Wiiti 
Asiatics, Lgypt had lost that unity essent<al 
to Its jiowei. Semitic wordn had been iV 
nutted to the language, ioieigii godp hnd 
invaded*! be suiutuaiies previously ii}itcces>^ 
Bible/’ During this period of 
dine, another <nui>e of wuikneiHV wiHWi 
“ The high priests ot Amen, at T>^^t 
whom that dignity was hereditary 
to play the part taken in Jm®*' ^ nothtoes 
the rnayots of the palace 
xmgnin Kinga of France; 
thctiisclves suGceasivtly of all ^ dbity 










. cMi: wd liilllnirr,- Bwdaally^^ 
', ilve.. roy^ BiuthbrTtjif aiia 
■ hW' to^'4dtl)rone the legttinittte 
jTlft . thus pahl t lie peo3^ ty of the tmilM* 
^ of ,tha eonqiierors of the Eighteeiitli 
Nin^eeuth Dynasties. The process of 
ihtefrnd rl^cay was rapidly sapping the 
Sperity of the nation during the exist- 
of $he Tweptii^th Dynasty. The over- 
j pt^daminance acquired by the 
ilass, whose influence pervaded all 


' f highest to the lowest, was 
i'^1 to thought and progress of all kliuls. 





,(11 BOYTTIAK MUMMIBS. 

Jo^ were held sternly to the old 
igioo, architecture languished, 
nw hdiWings were erected, art negleciejj 
confined itself/ 


. forms 


mhatiozi of old models. Tm 
priestly party was to inaintui?^i 
Md rel^ $i^t level, fixed and 

Hence, when the limit of pro- 
rusl^n Axed, decay set in. The 
lam, V rebs of thi Twentieth Dynasty 
. la the hands 

, a 1085i at the' ^ 

V; , ■■ ■ i :■ -.■■ 


•Sypsat#, "ilse ^Tw.enfy4i?sfc ■■■■ '■ iceSgn' ■ 

itt ^hie tim Mia-'r 

theimel ves ‘^ lilgh Priesta pf 
wore the priestly dress^ Their rule 
kuowledged in upper as \vcll as in 
and lower Egypt, but their power w 
established without a struggle. . 

The reign of the Twenty-first Dynasty 
extended through seven kings. This pcrioil’ 
was one of mental and political insignif;- 
cnuce. ElIi iopin revolted and became inde- 
pendent of Egypt; and all the Asiatic eori* 
quests were lost. The strong kingdom of 
Israel w as formed by David out of territory 
wliicb had once been subject to Egypt» One 
of the Tanite kings, probably Anieuephth^S, 
or Osoclior, gave bis daughter in iimrrmge 
!() Solomon — an evidence that tlie dyhasty 
had abandoned all hope of reassertmg ife 
ancient power in Asia. At the same tithe 
Assyria, the great rival of Egypt, Wlis 
rapidly growing into a powerful empire 
beyond the Euphrates, 


CHAPTER II. 

FROM THE TW^ENTY-SECOND DYXASTY TO 
THE END OF THE PERSIAN DOMINION. 

The Twenty-second Dynasty — Revival of^ the Mon^ 
archy— liuhaslis the Ca])ilal^The TwoJity-thiiJ 
Dynasty Remove tho C’apital to 8ai»— Egypt and 
Assyria at War — Battle of Raphiii—Sargon Sub- 
diiei* the Delta—Egypt Throws OU’ the Assyrian 
Supreinjicy, but is Again Subdued — Decline of the 
Kational Spirit — Psammetichus I, Re-esiabUsliea 
the Independence of Ejffypt — Defection ofthe Mllb 
tury Clnss—Nechoh MiilvesWar Upon Babylon, 
blit is Dcfeattiil by Nebuchadnezzar — Growtli or 
Egyptian Commen;e — Ep'vpt Conquered by Baby- 
loll— Anmsis Re-establishes the Independence of 
his Kingdom— Ilia- Conquests— Epypt Conquered 
by Cnmbyssos — His Crnel ties— Egypt a Persian 
Province— Rebels Against Peraiu— OdtiiB Puii- 
isbes the Rebels. 

HE Twenty-first Dynasty ended 
with Psusennea TI. (Pisham II.), 
B. c. 993. It was succeeded by 
tlie Twenty-second Dynaatyrf<>^n* 
ded by Shesimnk I., the SoMndaw 
of Pi.'jhiini II. By some writers^ 
this king is regarded as the grandson ot^ 
Pishnra ll., adopted by him us his heir. 
Though he styled himself High Priest df 
Afnen, he was in no sense an ecclesi^ie. 
He established his capital at Bubastisji iu 
the Here he gave asylum to Jem* 

bonm, who had. fled from Sjtdo®on, King 
of IsiiBbel, upon tlie discovcS*y df*his nidt tt> 
divide the Hebrew momimhy. Under 
Sh^honk jhe Egyptian monarchy experi- 



^ He restored.to' established ...over tl^. Delta, and' ftSa- 

■ 'tniwle Effypt- wans we?e :*onfined'’to 

K WhenJe^H Egypt. Sabacp Ili . t 0 ‘ tt^r 

the new kingdom of Is- abrjiit B., C/T04. It ^ynnld aeeiii tfeajt 
V I alliance with him, in varied Assyrians placed tl>e Delta under the ritw 

V ^ its cities, plundered the of petty kings, tribufiiry to them. 

V and made Judah policy was always to weaken Egypt bj- 
irtbutaiy to him. He died in n. c. 972, dividing it as much as possible. 

by his son Osorkon L, Sabaco 11. continued on the throne onlil 

whose uneventful reign covered a period of b. o. G90, when he was succei^ed by ife 

■jSfteen years. His successor was his son greatest of the Ethiopian npionai^fa$,^ 
tehor, B. c. 957. The remaining kings of Egypt. This was Tehnik, called 
this dynasty were insignificant personages, in the Bible, and Tarehiis, Tar^i^lius; 

The Twefity-second Dynasty came to an Tcarchon, by the Creeks^ About Jft. 
end in b. c. 847. It was succeeded by the. GGO Esarhaddon, King of Assyria, inviided 
Twenty-third Dynasty, which consisted of Egypt, and conquered the count rji iis far 
-four kings, none of whom were persons of as the First ('ataract. He divided E^ypt- 
note. into twenty small kingdoms tributary to 

The period of the Twenty-third Dynasty Assyria. The next year, profiting by the' 
was passed by EgjMt iu contentions and fatal illncaa of Esarh addon, Tiriiakau rti*.; 
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revolutions. The country was divided 
between various fa»’iilios, and was full of 
c3vil discords. Nor did tliis state of affairs 
cease ^ when tlie Twenty-fourth Dynasty 
came to the throne, n. c. 758. Tl\is dynasty 
consisted of a single monarch, called hy 
Manetho and Dioc'orus, Bocchoris. Ho 
removed the capital to Sais, another city of 
the* Delta. In n. c. T^iO his reign and life 
w*ere out .short liy ►Sai)iu‘o, an Ethiopian, 
whO; conquered Egypt at the head of a 
powerful army of liis countrymen, and 
©iUbIWied the T\vem y-fiflli Dynasty. Sii- 
l)^CQ L is known in the f^eriprures as So, 
or Seveh, He^ naad<^ an alliance with 
liosk^ia, ICing of Israel, who liad revolted 
iVbiia this dixwv upon him the 

GppiSy of ;? the jnsstera of Asia. He was 
derated b^ *?argou in the battle of Raphin, 
B. C* 718, The Assyrian supremacy was 


I conquered the whole valley of the 
; being everywhere assisted by the priestSivNbf , 

I the god Amen as the restorer of the 
I religion, lie drove the kings of tlte DfeRa 
; out of their cities, and re-e8tablisk?d 
’ authority over that district. In tli4 
! time Assliur-bam-f)al, who had 
I lus father as King ol’ Assyria, ehSir^ ■ 
! with a strong army to restore his autihp)|^« 

I For tw o years Tirhakah inade k 
; resistance,' but whs at ^length deciriVei^ jiigfei^ 
ifeated ttfid obliged to reti^at 
; Cataracts, leaving all Egypt 
I possession *of the Assyrians. ' 

I was agmn divided into petty 
I tributary to Assyria, and 
I many 3 ^ears. A disastrous prticfiee 
been maintained since the time * 
,Twenty-8econ4Dynasty of ernplbyingfo^^ 
mercenaries in the Egyptiiiu artr^; v ® 



mkmcx ■ \ m 



tnai M" >r» iT“^‘ p'i"n **^'ryf.— >■ 


J , little undo^ what master they 
the . army Ava^ thus deprived of 
'.tjf#. ittiihulus of patriotism, and was ren- 
to resist the Aizisyrians- Iii 
to this, the national spirit had dc- 
- so greatly that the foreign yoke was 

hitter than it Avould have been a cen- 
two earlier. These aiuses rendered 
i’ Assyrians to maintain their 

r the viecroys established by the 

As^riaii^ over the petty kingdoms was one 
named N eoh oh . 11 e w as ek li or sueeeed od 
hjr^^jiis sou, or he associated that sou Avilh 
him alpiost immediately after his appoint- 
moat ; by Assbur-bani-paL This sou as as 
jpsaiitithetiGliiis I. F or several years he Avaa 
one of the petty 
rulers ot’ Egypt, but, 
at length, taking ad- 
vantage of the grow- 
ing weakness of the 
Assyrian ehijiire, he 
; threw off liis allegi- 
ance i^K^liat powei’, 
about B. c. 632, and 
after putting down 
the oppositioti of th a 
other viceroys, mad 3 
himself* master of all 
i^ypt, and ascended 
the throne as the 
first king of the 
Twenty-si x tli D y - 
nasty. Thus Egypt 
paSB^ once more 
tinder ^ the sway of 
its native kings after 
century of 
fo^ga domination. Tn order to con- 
^^he Etliiopian party Psamiueli- 
in^ried the daughter and lieiress of 
of Thebes, whom lie had dethroned, 
the undivided adhesion of 
where the Ethiopians were 
He Was a Aviso and liberal 
him the arts and sciences 
iiew life. Ho constructed many 
I^WOrjks in the kiiigilo^^^^ He continued 
of using foreign troops, and by 
^J*ie(mptoynieat of Greek mei'cenaries so 
Sided the Avarrior class of Egypt that 
emumlioti's of them deserted to Ethiopia. 

6. .number of warriors concerned in this , 

^ glace<l at. 200,000. PHamrneti- . 

:4$jbBS ^treated them t.«> return, bm they 
‘ nrM to remain in EtKipj^^a, He nn- 
'tobk the conquest of Pale^ntue and Syria, 


hit was M butect By 

tiijO'City olfAshdod, Vj'hich resistewi hiiri/antl 
endured a siege of twenty-niiib yt iirs Beibir^ 
it succumBcci. HamniGtichus was alSb |i 
patron of Commerce, and did much* to en- 
courage friendly intercourse between E^ypt 
and foreign notions. He Avas succeeded by 
his son Ivicchoh, abCut B. c. 610. 

By this time the Assyrian monarchy bad* 
fallen, and the powerliil empire of Babylon 
had arisen, under Nebuchadnezzar L A 
contest between this monarchy and Egypt 
for the control of the world Avas inevitable. 
It soon came. Nochoh continuing the war 
begun by his father, overran Phiiistia, de- 
foiited Josiah, King of Judah, at Megiddo, 
and made himself master of Syria as lar aS, 
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the Euphrates, reducing the kingdom of 
Jmlah to the position of a tributary. Ad- 
A'ancirig to Carcliemish, or Cireosium, on 
tlie banks of the Euphrates, he encountered 
the BahyUmian army under Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and was utterly routed, and obliged 
to retire to Egypt, B. c. 604. He lost all 
his Asian conquests, and Avas compelled to 
confine himself to his own kingdom. Dur- 
ing his reign Egyptian commerce was 
largely augmented. So greatly had the 
number of foreigners inerf ,^ed in Egypt 
that a new class of interpri .era sprang up. 
Through the medium of*' t 2 se, intewourse 
Avith foreign nations w’as greatly facilitated. 
Tlie king undertook to reimen the ancient 
canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, which 
I'hacl been constructed, as we have seen, by 
i^ameses |I., bjit abandon^ the attempt on 



which; wnmod hiia 
for the barlMidah. He 
v^ml, matined b)r i^hoBtiiciao 
make the circuit of the Afrioau 
CKmtiiicnt by iiea. They started from the 
^ Red Sea, mid returned by the 
J y(3|ii|tti» of Hercules (Straits of Gibraltar) 
Meditorranean. The voyage ex- 
: over three voars, hut was barren 

of commercial results, and was soon for- 
gotten, 

Neclioh was succeeded on tlie Egyptuvn 
throne by his sou I\sainniis» or Psaniatilc 
II,, B* c. r)04, wljose unimportant reign 
of six years witnessed an expedition to 
Jithiopia. He was succeeded, B. c.. 588, 
by his son Uapliris, the A[)ries of H(?rod- 
otUsS and the rhiiraoh Ilophra of the Bible, 
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whose reign covered a ])cri()d of ninetoon 
years. He resumed tlie aggressive j)oli('y 
of his grandfather, besieged Sidon and 
fought a naval battle with Tyre, but did 
not succeed in becoming master of Pluc- 
nknia. He endeuvt^red to assist Zedekiah 
in revolt against Babylon, but was 
di^^en hack into bis own country by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. He also undertook an unsuc- 
<!Ci 5 sfbl cxpeditifin against Cyrene. Nebu- 
chiidiiezzar, about b. c. 581, iiivadcd Kgyj>t 
mid \V 0 ii aotne trifling successes. He again 
ihy^^ the kingdom in n. c. 570, com- 
j)cilod ite submission, and pbued on the 
throne a ncfw king named Amasis, as a 
to Bab}^on, n. c. 569, Amasis 
forty-fv)ut years, holding his crown 
at first as a dependent of Bab^dou. He 


■fdded : , to '.ilia ; 
marrying a daugh^ ^ 
of his predecessdr; 
cesses of Nebnch^nejro 
allegiance to Babyl^^ phd y 
independent. He adorhed f 
with grand buildings, and . . ^ . 

of his reign are found in all parts, 
country.- cultivated friendly 
with Cyr 6 ue and the other Greek. states'^OdV 
encouraged Greek merchants to aejttleiia' 
Egypt. He conquered the island of Cypirus, 
and made it tributary to him. .^araicd 
by the growing power of the PcyrsiahBy'iw 
had absorbed Media and Babylon, bo ptiidOf 
an alliance with Croesus, King of Lylliii,an4 
Poly crates of Samos, in the hope of resisting 
the advance of the conquering natioUj but 
nothing came of this arrangement. He 
died B. c. 525, and w^as sueceoded by liis 
son Psammenitus, or Psanniiatik III,, who 
made Mempliis bis capital. In the same 
year, llio Persian King Carabysses, the son 
and successor of Cyrus, invaded Egypt at 
the bead of a vast army drawn from Ml 
parts of bis cloiniiiious. I*sainme(fitu» cii* 
deavored to diive him back in a pitched 
battle near Pelusium, but was defeated, jami 
obliged to shut himself uj) in Meinphis, 
That city w as taken, and the Egyptian kii^ 
became a captive after a reign of but six 
months. In the same year he was put to 
death by order of Carnbysses, who suspected . 
him of a design to regain his crowm. With 
him perished the ]'.gy]}tian monarchy after 
an existence of a thousand years as a single 
united kingdom. 

Canibyssea remained in Egypt less than 
three years, but so great was his cruelty^ 
vast the destruction he .acconiplislied, that 
the memory of his invasion w^aa 
by the Egyptituis, who from tbia tiiile dif 
tested and constantly plotted against tlieir 
Persian inasiers. Egypt was ' alway.s, 
most disaffected of the Persiau^rovipbi^j 
and her efforts to regain her independ^cu? 
were unceasing. ; ! 

During nearly the w^hole of the fi^h eeu- 
tury B. c., Egypt remained a province 4|;i 
the Persian empire. For a brief 
five years, from n. c. 4C0 to n, c, 455^ 
gree of iiidcpcndence \vas enjoyed 
Twenty-eightn Dj^iasty, which, 
one king only. The revolt 
at length, and the 
tinned unbroken until B. 

Tw^enty-iiinth Dynasty threw 
yoke, und<^ tbo leadership/ of 






]if4MkA.\ This dy utisty tj^d the throne 
'li^fft 384i. 

;';.?bL;^ iast-niimed .year the Thirtieth 
came into power under NeotAiiebo 
until iB. c. 366. He was 
hy Teos, or Tachos, who, in his 
iiHrf reign of two years, contrived to stir 
Up' li gebenir disaffection of all the western 
pWinces of the Persian empire. Tliese 
disorders were quieted by Artaxerxes, but 
thbiSgyptiap nioiiar soon after attempted 
ta oi^uer Syria. He was recalled to his 
own GOuntry by a revolt in whieb he lost 
hia crown. The successful leader of the 

. ■4i- “ 
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f pl.l 3»c uuted the tlirc > iie ■ as N octaneho 
In B. c, 351, Ochn.s, King of 
' an unsuccessful attenii)t to 

i conqnOr.^ E^ In u. c. 346, Oehus rc- 
, his atte^m and invaded Egypt with 

. wliieh 14,000 
? veteran Greek inerceimrids, com- 
; by^ experienced generals. Nectfi,- 
him with an army 
20,000 were Greek 
jiii^eenaries.. The Gr^^k genei'als of Ochus 
tiiiiinanisuvi^d ^ j^yptiau king, and 
Ws hrniy: ^ypt was rapidly 
aiid Nectuue|)0 in •despair Ued to 
AU' ' £g^ lim'bm.itted to 


Odwi^ wjm iie i»f the 

cities, plbiidercd the 
large reWhrds M|>6ii the Greeks in lus^r- 
vice; and returnetl to Peraia, carrying with 
him an immense booty. 

CHAPTEB lit ^ . 

THE GREEK KllfirGBOM. 

Alexander the Great Conquers Ejcryptr- Alexandria 
Founded and ^ladc rlui Crtpitul—Grie^h (Uvilieiir 
tion in Egy}it — Death of Alexaiider:-^Fl<>l^rtiy 
Lagi Takes Possession of Egy pt-- Reign of ^Ptol- 
cruy I. — Character of his Kingdom*— Ptolediy 
Piiiladclphus — Intellectual Greatuess of Egypt—*. 
The Libraries of Alexandria — The Septuagiiit— * 
KventA of tills Reign— Commercial Prosperity of 
Egypt— Vices of tin; King— Ptolemy 11 L — Hia. 
Conquests— ITis Rcliitions with Rome— CrtieUiea 
of Ptoiemv IV. — Decline of the Monarchy Under 
Ptolemy X'. — The Rfumiris in Egypt— The Mon- 
archy .Sinks Still Lower— The Roiujins the Real 
Arbiters of the Destiny of Egypt— Reigns of the 
Other Ptolemies— Rapiil Decline of Egypt'^Cleo* 
l*atra Queen— .lul ins C;csar in Egypt — Mark An- 
tony— The Romaiis Conquer Egyjit — It Becomes 
a Province of the Empire, 

cr^;^^GYPT continued a province of thb 
Persian empire until after the 
^4 it Issu.«, wIjlmi it woa con- 

quered by Alexiuidcr tbe Great, 
"’ho annexed it to his empire, and 
^ conferred a lasting bcnefiLupou it 
by the creetioii of the city of Alexandria. 
Alexander spent little time either in the 
conquest or reorganization of Egvpt, but in 
this brief period he entirely changed the 
eharactcT of Egyptian history and of the 
Egyptians themselves, and laid the founda- 
tions of their future greatness and glory. 
Ife made Alexandria the capital of Egypt, 
and gave to it the advantages of Greek 
civilization which rapidly spread among the 
native ])opuhiti«>n. By this change Egypt 
was brought into constant and familiar in- 
tercourse with the rest of the world, and 
commercial pursuits were adopted by the 
greater part of tlie nation. The JVIacedo- 
Greek element was to be found chiefly iu 
and around Alexandria. In the interior 
the native population continued in language 
and religion the aame people they had 
always been, except' that they were power- 
fully affected in manners ami thought, and 
bn)ught n»ore into sympathy with tlve w<^- 
eru worhb by their associatioi^ with, the 
Greeks. They became the willing sul^ects 
of Alexander and the PtMemies,and uVnler 
them engag^l actively in conriinerce, and 
bi^au the f ultivatiou of a literature which 
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otve of the niost Mlus- Macet^ofnan wid i Greek 
^^io^ ciUes in ifie wurld. standing anny jwas also ccrntpiiised 

of Alexander, in n. c. eiui rely of Macedomaus aiid Greeks. 

African provinces were assigned to An author himselfj-Ptoleray .waa atnuM 
JPl^laj^y Lagi, iix the division of tlie empire cent patron of learning. lie fQUnd^ the 
by tte geiiemls. Ptolemy at once took pus- famous library of Alexandria, and: inddbed 
Session of his govemment, which he meant the most eminent scholars of the Vrorfd tc 
from the first to retail: for his own benefit, take up their residence at his wiirt. 
and devoted liirnseir to the task of rendering his wise guidance A lexandria became thd 
it uiuiasailabh'. Relinquishing all great brilliant rival ot Athens in literature, the 
ambitious design? ..e confined himself to tins arts and sciences. He also ddomed 
jH)licy, and lin.iLcd his conquests to such capital with a number of splendid edifices, 
regions as could oe acquired without too the most noted of which were the royal pal- 
inucb risk. IJis great effort was to make ace, the- museum, the magnificent light- 
Egypt a strong naval power, and in this tower of white marble, called the Pharos, 
he ultimately Succeeded beyond his ex pectii- which tnarked the entrance to the harbor, 
lions. To secure the success of this design the Soinii, or tomb in which the body of 

A 1 oxander the Great was 
buried, the temple of Sc- 
jiipis, and the hippo- 
d roino. His reign exten- 
ded into the third cen- 
tury before Christ, and 
he died in B. c, 283, at 
the age of eijjilJly-foiir, 
a tier a reign of forty 
yc'ars. 

Ptolemy II. (Phila- 
delphus) becatne sole 
King 01 Egypt by the 
death of his father, B. c. 
2fS3. Ho was twenty- 
six 5X'ar3 old, and had 
ht-en carefully educated 
by the learned men whom 
his father had gathered 
at the Egyptian court, 
lie was a liberal patron 
of science and litemturc, 
and ill his reign Alexan- 
dria reached ihe lieight 
of her iiiteliectui.I spleu- 
it was neciissiiry that he should be master ' dor. ITe made extensive additions to the 
of Pulestiiu* and Phcenieiii, as ho needed not Alexandrian library, and the minor library 
only the timber but the hfii’dy Sailor popu- of the Sernpeium was entirely collootc*! 
latipu of tlioso countries. After a period by him. Learned men were invited to 
of alternate and failure, the peace his court from all ])art3 of iho world, 

pfvB. c. 301, whieh followed the battle of and literary works of the greatest value 
Jpsus, confirmed him in lh(?8e possessions, were undertaken at lifs desire or under his 
His eflbrla to obtain Cyprus were unceasing, patronage. The most important of theso 
and after a liberal expenditure of blood and was the translutiou of tl^e Hebre\f ^ 
f ^s ure, he made that i.-slaud a dependency lures into the Greek language, Bv wMeh: 

Egypt iaiCcrow n. they became the property of IheAVorld/ 

^IPpy^ kiu^om founded by Ptolemy w'as work was begun in his reign f\nd wna ^a- 
an «l>8oh]te monarchy^ in which, while he tinned through those of severalof JiUi 
made no important changes in the anckmt i cessors. This version is known as the SeiV' 
laws or poliiioal system of the country, the ' tuagint, either' because it was tbo work off 
jKiwer was lodged entirely in thp hands of seventy translut|prs, or becavn w^ au- 
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M tfee Egypiiaii priest Man- 
composed m Greek his famous “ His- 
Philadelphus was a muni- 
patron of paintilig and sculpture, and 
Alexandria with noble buildings. 

\Ptolto 11. did not inherit his father*s 
ioQilitary genius, and his wars were conse- 
^ejitly not as important as those of the 
Plieceding reign. Tlie first of these was 
w^galnst Slacedoii for the protection of the 
Achsean league. He next made war upon 
his half-brother Magas, King of Cyreuc; 
who threw off his dependence upon Egypt, 
aud marched against that kingdom about 
JB. c. 266. Magas then made an alliance 
with Autiochus of Syria, and invaded Egypt 
:a second time in b. c. 264. The Egyptians 
prevented Antioch us from leaving his own 
Kingdom by vigorous movements in that 
-quarter, and checked the advance of Magas. 
In B. c. 259, Magas was recognr/ed as in- 
dependent monarch of the Cyrenaica. and 



tablfehed between Egypt and Ethiopia, 
Arabia, and India, and for centuries it 
flowed chiefly along this route to Alexan- 
dria, which was the point of its distribution 
to the nations of Europe. The. Ethiopian 
traffic was especially valuable. • This flour- 
ishing state of trade naturally produced a 
full treasury. The revenues of the kingdoip 
in tliis reign are said to have amounted to 
14,800 talents, or about $17,760,000 (with- 
out counting the tribute in grain), a sum 
equal to the revenue of the whole Persian 
empire under Darius I. 

l^hiJadelphus was not as worthy of ad- 
miration as his father. He began his reign 
by banishing Demetrius Phalereus, whose 
only ofience was that he had advised Ptol- 
emy 1. against altering the succession. 
A little later ho caused two of his brothers 
to be put to death. He was married to 
Arsinoe, the daughter of Lysimaclms, King 
of Thrace, but becoming enamored of his 
sister, Arsinoe, who had already Been mar? 
ried to his 1) all “brother, Ptolemy CiTiiuntis, 
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his daughter Berenice ’was betrothed to the 
•eldest sou of Philadelphus. Ptolemy made 
liimself master of a large part of the coast 
of A.sia Minor and a number of the Cyclades 
during the war with Syria, which continued 
ten years longer. Peace was made in b. o. 
1249, and Ptolemy gave his daughter Beren- 
ice ia *!iarriage to Antiochus. 

Under die second Ptolemy Egypt reached 
the .;,culhiinating point of her commercial 
pro^nerity/# He reopened the canal between 
the Kile >Qd the Red Sea, which had been 
^ dug by !l^meses the Great twelve hundred 
years pldvlous to this reign, and built the 
.port of Arsinoe at the head of the Red Sea, 
on the $ite of the present town ?)f Suez. 
Owing to the dangers of the Red Sea navi- 
^jt^pn, one port W6is insufficient, and two 
> :^OM,:each called Berenice, were constructed 
African one nearly in latitude 
iU)4 the other about latitude 13*^. A 
conaiructod from the north- 
1$erenu:t to (^ptos on the Kile, near 
extensive coi^inerce was es- 
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he divorced his first wife and banished her 
to Coiitos ill upper Egypt. He then mar- 
ried his sist(.'r, to whom he continued pas- 
sionately attached, though she bore him no 
children. He did not long survive her, 
and died of disease in B. c. 247, after a 
reign *of tliirty-eight years, (luring thirty^ 
six of wliich ho was sole nionarcli. 

Ptolemy HI., cuIIchI Eugertes, or the 
Benefactor, euccec^^ded his father. He was 
the son of the first wife of Ptolemy II., and 
was the most enterprising prince of liis race. 
He abandoned the defensive policy of his 
father and grandfather, and entered upon a 
series of conquests by which he revived the- 
aiHiient glories of Egypt and added largely 
to his dominions. By his niarriage with 
Berenice, the daughter and heiress of 
Magas, he became master of the Cyrenaica 
In a year or two after his accession he made 
war against Syria, to avenge the wrongs oi 
his sister, Berenice, who had been divorced 
by Autiochus, and then murdered by 
lKodic6. Jji B.X'. 245 Eugertes march(>d 
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iiito, Syria, aid captured 
wiiich h<^ crossed the Eujdirates arid re- 
4uc*($d Mesopotamist, Babylonia, Busiana, 
Mbdia and Persia, and received the sub- 
o'^ eastern provinces to the bor- 
tier» of Bactria. While he was thus en- 
gajs^ed, his fl^>t ravaged the coast of Asia 
.llmor and Thrace. He was recalled to 
Egypt by impeniling troubles, and at onco 
lost all his eastern coinjuosts, Avhich were 
recovered by the Byriau monarch. The 
maritime proviinMis, however, were retained, 
as Ptolemy’s (M)mmand of the sea enabled 
biin to Jjold thi^iii. His empire now ex- 
tended along the Mediterranean from Cy- 
r6iie to the nelh?'])()nt, and included a 
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ortion of Thraee, and many islands of the 
lediterranean. Towards tfui close of his 
reign he made hhns(;lf master of a part of 
llie western coast of Aralha, and of j)()r- 
tions of Ethiopia. He took jairt in the 
slriiggles in (.5reec(^, supporting first the 
A(*hiean Iit'ague until it ctimo to terms 
with Antigomis, when he aided Ch'omeiics, 
of Hf):irta, against the (ronfedcrates. Dur- 
ing this war the JCgyptian fleet d(‘ieatcd that 
of Antigonus, off Andros. Eiigertcs inain- 
lained IVicndly relations with Rome, but 
declined the assistance jiroffered him by the 
RepuhHc against Bvria. He api»ear.s to 
liave been suspicious of the ambitious 
Romans. Jhigi rtcs >vas also a patron of 
learning and art. died n. c, 222, after 
a ])rosperv)US reign of Iweiity-tive years. 
He was the last of the great Maeodonian 
kings of Egypt, and under him that coun- 
try' reiielicd the summit of her later power 
ami prospeiity. His successors Avore weak 
a!id generally Avorthless. 

Ptolemy iV. smieeedi'd his fatlier. Ashe 
Avaa generally suspeeted of niurdeiing Eu- 
gertes, he assumed the title of l*hilopater 
(lover of Ids father) to allay this suspicion, 
lie began liis reign, howeverj by murdering 
Ids mofher, his brother, and his uncle, and 
.marrying .his sister, .Arsinoe, wIkaiu he put 
todo.atli k few yi^ars later, after she had borne 
him an lieir to the throne. He was a Aveak 
and fehaiueluUy di^olute;,)ciiig, (ud the gov- 


his -^itpistar,' Sosibiu8| was ^ 
and lii^t to^i'ule as hij9..]xiksief. >Tbis ktfttev 
of affairs lencquraged Aptiochqe- 
Syria, to attempt to r^poybr dmmmiofls 
and to Avrest Palestine and ftbm 

Egypt* He Avas defeated by the E^pWaii^ 
at Rajihia, and succeeded iii.regaibhig onjy 
the port of Antioch, B. c. 2j7.; * Tfeis wa^; 
had scarcely closed Avheu a ^eiiSpral^revtipU; 
broke out among Philopater^e Egyptian 
subjecis. It lasted th roil a large pai$ <)i* 
this rtign, and required a liberal expepdi- 
tiire of blood and treasure for its supprqs-r 
sion. Notwitlistancling Lis infamous ehar- 
a<*ter, Philopater Avas a liberal patron of 
learning and the arts, and di^icated a 
temple to Homer. He died at the age of 
forty, B. c. 205, a victim to his excesses. 

ITolemy V., who afterwards assumed the 
surname of Epiphanes, Avas the son of the 
murdered Arsim e and Philopater, and AVas 
but five yi'ars old at the time of his fatheris 
death. lie avjis readily acknoAyledged 
king, and Agathocles, an infanyyCis and 
incompetent adventurer, a ibrrfie't favorite 
of IMiiiopat^ir, Avas made regent. Tic soon 
fell a victim to the rage of the people, to- 
gether Avitli all his relativos, and TJepole- 
imis, Avho Avas honest, if iuconipetept, suc- 
ceeded to the regoiiey. The alliance of 
Syria and Macedon against Egypt made it 
of the highest importance that the aflair*s 
of the kingdom vshould bo adminisfered by 
a firm and able liand. A combined attack 
of the allies stri])pod Egypt of all her 
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fonugn possessions but Cyprus an« ^ ihe Cyre- 
naica. Tlepolemus, feeling his "o *” 
jietence, asked aid of the Roman Aviu,^, in 
B. c. 20,1, sent M. Lepidiis to undmafke thfc 
managemen t of Egyptian affairs. Lepidnsj ' 
by his exertions, preserved Egypt 
conquest, but Avas tdther unwilliug or un- 
able to regain the foreign possesribitj# 
which she had been depriv'ed . ' , 

Ptolemy V., protected from thy eiibrts 
of Autioohus of Syria by his Bnnimp ; 
patrons, was declared of age ip 
when only fourteen old- n 
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ismei |)ri]b^/ and b^gan liif teign !tby 
^ '^urdor of^ fiis ftonest 
S B. c. 181, ' V ' 

]?ta}jeiny YL^ iseven^ear^ of ago iit the 
titpe, fiucceiededrbis father. For eight years 
„ ,-the;k|iagdpm ivas^vell ruled by his niothj^r, 
"iGIfebp^^a^ ^le daughter of Aiitiochus the 
Oi'eat.^ At ’ in b. c. 173, the 
power. into the hands of two corrupt 
itnd p cQlfnpeten t ni iiiisters, who in vol ved 
■fcgygt in a, war with Antioch us Epiphaues 
of Syria, in vaded Egypt, defeated the 
royal army at Peliisium, and gahied pos- 
>jession of Ptolemy VI., whom he used as a 
tool for effecting tlie reduction oi' the entire 


Ptolcrhy VI.,*and began such 
a s€!^es of cruelties that fiis sul>jccts fled iu 
sudi hhrabers that Alexandria was half 
depopulated. Ho was so bloated and cor- 
pulent that he could scarcely .wajlj^. He 
repudiated his Avife, Cleopatra, although sho 
had borne him a sou, aud^ married her 
daughter, Cleopatra, tlio cliild of hjs 
brother. His cruelties at length drove the 
Alexandrians into rebellion. Tln^ made 
the elder Cle()i>atra queen, and Physcon 
fled to Cyprus, b. c. 130. A civil war of 
three years (‘usued. In B. o. 127 Cleopatra 
imprudently ap[)lied to the .Syrian kibg, 
Dernctriuri ‘II., ibr aid, and this act iso 
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conn JTho people of Alexandria made 
the younger brother, Ptolemy P]l 3 ^s/•<nl, 
king, and the? Homans, interrening, <;oiu- 
pelled Antiochus to surrender his con(jue.st.s 
and withdraw. The brothers agreed to 
reign conjointly, and Ptolemy VI. married 
his only sister, Cleojmtra. Then both re- 
ncAved the war witli Syria. Antioclius 
s(;ized .Cyprus, and advanced into Egy[>t, 
B. c. 168, He would have taken Alexan- 
dria had not the Homans again compelled 
him to retire. Four years later the brothers 
quarrelled, aud Ptolemy VL'went to Home, 
W'here the Senate ' sustained his cause. 
Physcon refusing to accept the adjustment 
of the Senate, a civil war ensued, wliicli 
was finally closed by the capture Of Phys- 
con V Ptolemy VI., B. c, 155. Ptolemy 
spared 1 - is brother's life, and restored his 
domiphnis. Some years later Ptolcmyen- 
coui^ficd tite rebellion of Alexander Balas 
mtSyna as a means of revenging liimself 
eoiin try, and aided him to gain 
the thvr. je. Disgusted by the ingratitude 
of Alexander, he passed over to Dfjnetrius, 
aiid assisted him to hurl his rival from 
oowev. He was killed by a fall from his 
hofge in the last battle with Alexander, 
nestr Antioch, b. c. 146. 

Ptolemy ^yiL, Eujiator, succeeded bis 
father, but Was murdered a few days later 
by his uncle Physcon, who, by the aid of the 
-Ipbfni^ns, King of Egypt atid Cyr^u^ 

\iii married his sister, 


alarmed the Alexandrians that they de- 
posed her and recalled Physcon, who, 
profiting by the lessons of his exile, desisted 
from his cruelties. He devoted the latter 
part of his reign to literary pursuits, and 
olUained koiik^ re|)utation as an author. He 
did not desist from war, however, but, to 
avcng(; liimself on Denieti'ius for the sup- 
jiort he had giviiii to Cic'opatra, induced 
Alexander Zabinas, the son of Alexander 
Balas, to revive his father's claims to the 
Syrian (Town. With the aid of Egypt 
Alexander became king, but, like his father, 
turned upon his })atron, wiio thereupon 
hurled liim from his throne and secured the 
ehn- alien of Antioehiis CrNqais, to whom 
he gave his daughter, Tryphmna, in mar- 
riage. 

Ptolemy IX., calked Lathyrus, succeeded 
his father iu B. Q. 117. At his death Phys- 
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con bequeathed the kingdom of Cyr6n6 to 
his natural son, Apion, who at his d^ath 
left it to the Romans. It was thus lost to 
Egypt. Cyprus b(?carnc almost a separate 
monarchy, being governed at first by Alex- 
ander, the brother of Ptolemy, as king. 
Ptolemy began his reign as Kingof EgypU 
but the real power was lijild l)y the queen 
mother, Cleopatra, who obliged her son to 
divorce his sister, Cleopatra, and marry his 
other sister, Selt^nfi, who was more aasily 
managed by their mother* In B, o. 107 
Ptolemy having commenced a policy in 
Syria advel’se tc her own, the queen mother 
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him Jo retir© to Cyprus, and 
^lacad Alexander on the Egyptian tlirone. 
feoov after tfiia the queen mother endeav- 
ored to dispossess Ptolemy of Cyprus, but 
he succeeded in maintaining hiniself there 
asking. • 

About the year n. c. 89 Alexander 1. 
ihnrdered his inotlier, and prueJaimed him- 
self king as Ptolemy X. He was expelled 
from the capital by tin*, Alexandrians, who 
summoned his brother Lathyrus from 
Cyprus to resume tlm sovereignty. Alex- 
ander subsequently atteniptfjd to regain 
Cypfus, but w'as defeated, and soon aft<jr 
died. A little later a revolt broke out in 
TJiebcs, ill upper Egypt. Tlie royal troops 
invested the city, captured it and destroyed 
it, ]{. c. 86. Lathyrus after this r(‘igned 
peaeefulJy until b. c. 81, wdien lie died. 

Berenice, the only legitimate child of 
Lathyrus and his daughter by Bcdenc^ suc- 
^ceeded him upon the t)i roue, and reigned 
for six months as sole monarch. 81 le tlien 
married her cousin Ptolemy XI., also 
called Alexander II., the son of A lexander 
I. (or Ptolemy X.) He w as a proteg6 of 
♦Sulla, and the marriagti was consummated 
in order to prevent a civil war, with the 
agiHjement that the king and queen should 
‘feign conjointly, but within three weeks 
after the marriage the king murdered his 
wife. The Alexandrians, enraged at this, 
rose against him and killed him, b. c. 80. 
I\)r lifteen years a jieriod of confusion pre- 
railed, the crown being claimed by a num- 
biir of preleuilers. 

In B. c. 65, Ptolemy XII., called Auletes, 
or “ the llute player,” an illegitimate son of 
Ijathyrus, B(^eured the throne. He dated 
hi.i reign from the death of his half-sister, 
Berenice, but he was not properly king of 
Egvpt until B, c. 65. By this lime Cyprus 
had become an independent kingdom. The 
hmt efiorts of Anletcs were directed to se- 
■curing his recognition by, and the friend- 
ship of, the llouiuns. He w as not able to 
accomplish this until B. o. 59, wheu Casar 
bohame Consul, wlieii he succeeded by 
means of bribery. He had been obliged to 
Impend so much money in effecting this that] 
his treasury was iu»v empty, and in order | 
to refill it he resorted to increased taxation. 
Hia subjects, exasperated by his debauch- 
eries and fluting,” rose against him, and 
attgr a brief struggle compelled him to fly 
to Rome. They then place<i his two 
daughters, Try[)hcena and Berenice, upon 
the throne. The former died ^ year later. 


The latter continued to rule utitil |u . 

when her fether returned under 

tion of Pompey, who sent a stoong 

army, under Gabinius, to mtore 

was resisted by Berenice, who 

retain the crown, but she was byeroi^iUe 

put to death. Auletes then reigU)^ 

the protection of his Homan masted: Until 

B. c. 51, when he died, leaving' his" 

on the brink of the ruin and djpgradaiibn 

to which he had led it. 

Ptolemy XII. left his crown to his ‘eldest 
dauglitcr, Cleopatra, aged seventeen, and 
his eldest son, Ptolemy, aged thirteen. .Ho 
ordered that the two should reigtiv con- 
jointly and be married when Ptoleiriv was 
of full age. lie left also two other children, 
a sou named Ptojcmy, and a daughtep 
named Arsinoe, who were mcrev children. 
Ills directions were approved by the 
Romans, but Cleopatra, unwilling to fiul> 
mit to any control, quarrelled with her 
youthful husband. War followed, and 
Cleopatra took refuge in Syria. Here she 
met J ulius Caesar and so fascina^d him 
with her marvellous beauty that he became 
her proteirtqr. With his aid she conquered 
her husband, who was slain in the struggle, 
and was made sole queen of Egypt on cpn- 
dition of marrying her younger brother 
when he came of age, b. c. 47. In B. €. 44 
she complied wdth her agreement in form, 
])Ut freed herself by having her second hus- 
band poisoned soon after the marriage. The 
remainder of her reign was j^enerally pros- 
perous, ibr ('tesar remained faithful to her 
during his life. After his death she .sue- * 
ceedod in winning Mark Antony to dier 
side, B. C. 41, and made him her slave, .For 
the sake of the guilty love he bore her, 
Antony sacrificed honor, ambitkip fliid 
power. He abandoned his wife, who 
woman Avorthy of all honor and hi^n 
conspicuously faithful to him, deserb, . , 
country, and basely left to its flute th% 4 ipy 
that had stood by him through 
evil report, to follow the Egyptian 
Avlio, when the moment of trial cam^^- ah<wed 
herself willing to sacrifice him to ensuru. 
her owm'safety and the retention of iier king- 
dom. We shall refer to this perM ^ 
Egyptian history in our account of 
and pass it by now. It only rema^- ito 
say that, upon the capture of her cajpitiii % 
the Romans, in b. c. 30, Cleop^t^i^i 
mittefd suicide, and Egypt became a ^ 

province* Thus fell the kinglom i^^^^ 
rtoleraies^ after an exietenoe oL 29^ yeara. 
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CHAPTER IV. ■.. 

< THE EOMAX COXCiUES® TO THE 

■■ PiUSiSENT TIME.- ' 

a Haihiih Province— Literary Splendor of 
in Egypt — IJeoline of 
; ■ tJnper Egypt^-Zenobia oecomes Queen of Egypt 
-rda Conquered by the Romans — Rebellions of the 
EgVptlaiis against Rome — They are Unsuccessfitl 
r-Oiocletian Takes Alexandria— Egypt a Ruined 
- : Coup^^^^ Greek Element Dies Out— Rise of 

■ the Ccipts — Persecutions of the Egyptian Chris- 
tf'ans— The Establishment of Christianity under 
Constantine — TheArian Controversy — The Coun- 
cil of l^iciiea — The Arians Persecuted — The Pagan 
Temples Destroyed— EHectB of Paganism upon 
Christianity — Cyril — Murder of Hypatia — Deso- 
lation of Upper Egypt — Conquest of Egvpt by the 
Persians — ^llise of the Coptic Chnrcli — Rise of the 
. Mohammedana-r-Conquest of Egypt by Amru — 
Alexandria Taken — Egypt a Saracen Proviiiec — 
Spread of Islarnism — Rise of the Fatimite Kha- 
: lifs — They Conquer Egypt — Division in the Mo- 
hammedan Church — Aldlakcm — End of tlie Fa- 
, tiniite Line— Saladin — Saladi'ri Conquers Pales- 
tine and Syria — Tl>e Mamelukes — They Seize, the 
Egyptian Kingdom — Ivgypt Conquered by the 
. Ottoman Turks — Heeomes a Turkish Provuico — 
Is Conquered by Nnjjoleou Bomiparte — Mchemet 
All — Massacre of the Mamelnkes — ITisEtTorts to 
:• Make Egypt Independent — 'I'hc Greek Revolution 
— -Egin^t Rebels agninst Turkey — 1 l)ruliiin Pasha’s 
VictongST5-8yria C<»n<|iiere<l — Tntervention of the 
European Powers — Egypt Reduced to its Proper 
' LiTnils — Abbas Pasba— The Eir^t Railroad in 
Egypt — 'Phe Suez Canal l>e<'un--Isnuiil T^nlia — 
Rapid Advance of Egypt under its Present Ruler. 

tGYPT rcinairicd a Romov. pl'o^'inco 
for inoro tluiii t!i ree conturies. llm itT 
the earliest of the Roiiuiii eir perors 
it was, on the whole, well •reaP'/i, 
while governed with grertt rigor. 
It was regarded as oiio of i,he most 
Yal liable portions of the empire, riid was the 
chief source from which the city of Rome 
drew its grain. It ivas governed by prefects, 
and was frequently visited by tlio'eirij)enn*s. 

During this period Alexandria ivas con- 
sidered the chief seat of the learning of the 
ancient world. Its libraries, museums and 
mre collections of art made it the most at- 
dom live place of residence and resort in ex- 
jiSteuce tor^tho learned and cultivated, who 
li^eked to it in such throngs as to give 
(jharaeter to il.3 society. 

Christianity spread rapidly, Alexandria 
iieing its chief ceiitS'c, and the writiog.s of 
the Christian authors began to coVimand a 
respectful attention equal to that paid to 
tho productions of the most learife<i pagan 
j^ilosophec^ 

; period the population of 

Egypt decreased steadily. By the 
o Emperor Commodus (A. d. 

lifwi been drained of all its 



hoarded, wealth. Its carrying trade through 
Coptos to the Red Sea WRS much lessened. 
Any tribute that its temples., received from 
the piety of the neighborhood was small. 
Nubia was a desert ; and a few soldiers at 
Syeno were enough to guard the* poverty of 
the Thebaid from the inroads of the Bfein- 
myes. It waS no longer necessary to send 
criminals to the Oasis; it was enough 'to 
banish them to the neighborhood of 
Thebes.'’ Lower Egypt sufipred much 
from the un(?ertainty and want of order 
which followed the reign of Alexander 
Soverus (a. d. 222-225), and which were 
duo to the constant rebellions aucl persecu- 
tions, and the frc( picnt changes in the im- 
perial power. Famine, until then almost a 
stranger to Egypt, booame a frequent visi- 
tor, and poverty incrc^ased in a marked 
di‘grec among the p('(>[)le. 

In the last year of the reign of-Gallienus, 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, who had 
hitherto been the ally of Rome, threw off 
the frienrlsliip of the empire, routed the 
armies which Gallienus scut against her, 
and mardicd upon Egypt to add that coun- 
try to her dominions, which already in- 
(*luded Syria and Asia Minor. She claimed 
to be a descendant of Cleopatra, the last 
queen of Egypt, and was joined by a large 
F-.ry]>tiaM force. The attempt was uusuc- 
ccsslul, however. It was renewed upon the 
death of Claudius (A. D. 270), and this 
time with success. All Egypt acknowl- 
edged Zenol)i:i as its queen, and the country 
became for the time a ]:)rovinc,e of Syria. 
Aiirelian at first recognized Zenobia as his 
coll(?M.gue in the empire, and some of the 
Alexandrian coins of this period bear his 
luaid on one side and the head of the Pal- 
myrene queen on the other. Soon after- 
wards Aurelian marched against- her, de- 
feated her, made her prisoner, and' added 
lu r kingdom to the territory of the empire. 
Egypt thereupon became once more a 
Rmnari proviuf^e. 

The period of the Roman dominion- was 
marked by numorons but fruitless rebel- 
lions. The most formidable of these lasted 
nine years, and was suppressed with diffi- 
culty and great severity by the Emper.or 
Diocletian in person. Several cities were 
captured and destroyed,^ and Alexandria 
was taken by storm after a siege of eight 
months. A large part of the city was 
burned, and many of .the inhabitant^ wore 
put to the sword, a. d. 297.* Egypt suffered 
terribly from these rebellious, and especially 
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from th© last one. The traffic alopg the 
Nile was stbpj^di tjie canals for the irriga- 
tlott i-of the country became choked up, the 
iieltia lyere badly cultivated, and trade and 
manOfactures of ali kinds wore nearly 
riimed. Egypt, in short, emergeii from the 
great rebellion a very difJen‘nt country 
from that which Augustus liad made a 
pav^ of hid empire, and vvliicli li is successors 
had regarded as one of the most valuable 
jewels of tliei^ crown. AhoiIkt change had 
resulted from these internal troubles. “ The 
frame-work of society had been sliaken, the 
Greeks had lessened in luunbers, and still 
more in weight. The fall of tlie Ptolemies 
and the con<|iitist by Rome diJ'not make so 
great a change. The bright days of Egypt 
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as a Greek kingdom began with tlic build- 
ing of Alexandria and ciuhul with the r(‘- 
iKii lions against (hillieuiis, Aureliau and 
Diocletian. The native Egyptians, both 
Gbpts and Arabs, now rise inro notice, but I 
only because, (inn-k civilization sink.s 
around tlnun. And .soon tlie upp<'r chussi-.s 
among tlm (V)|us, to avoid the duty of 
nminiaining a faiuilv of ( hildren in. "such I 
iroii&led times, rush by thousands into | 
tiuotiastcries and convtMUs, and further | 
leitoi the population by tlieir religious i 
VO vvs of cel i bacy . ' ’ • i 

Cliristiauity, as wo. have said, spread! 


rapidly in Egypt. Siuoe tho; reigu of Oub 
lienufl the Christians had been aJlo\v»cd to 
build churches and hold public meetings^' 
and a number of the brightest and pufr^t 
names of this period were furnished by 
them. The Emperor Diocletian undertook 
in A. D. 304 to exterminate the CfaTlBiian 
faith throughout the empire by a ierribie 
persecution. . This persecution was nowhere 
more severe than in Egypt, and large 
bers of Christians perished in it. It did 
not cheek the growth of the new religion, 
however, bnt added thousands of converts 
to it. Tliese cruelties came to an end ill 
the reign of Constantine the Great, who 
made Christianity the religion of the 
empire. The Christians had been united 
during their euf- 
fc‘ring.s, hut after 
the triumphant 
establishment of 
their faith, divi- 
sions appeared a- 
mong tlicm niid 
led to a number 
ot' bi tt er ^and^ even 
sanguimiiy quar- 
rc'ls, Ailer Con- 
stantinople be- 
came the capital 
of the empire in 
A. T). 330, the his- 
tory of EgypJ is, 
for a j)eritia'' -df" 
aboTit tlireecentu- 
ri(‘s, little more 
than a record of 
the disputes of its 
theologians. These 
d j sp\i tes frequBn t- 
]y led to riots and 
Ollier outbreaks, 
and the streets of Al<‘xn.vi(lria oflen flowed 
with the blood of CUirislians shed by Chris- 
tian hands. “ As soon as the quarrels v iih 
the ]»agans ceased/’ says irharpe,^’“ Wti find 
the (’liri.stians of Egyjit and Alexandria 
<livided into two parties, on the question, 
w'liother the Sou is of the mbdanee^ or 
only a similar substance' y\hh the Father.'’ . 

The first of these disjiute.s was the Aj ian 
controversy, -wliich occurred befoi« the 
building of Constantinople. Arius, a pres- 
byter of .the Alexandrian church, taught 
that the Father and the Son weiQe not otoe, 


but that the Son was a .separate being from, 
^ ... . , ... and inferior to, the Father, and that tlip 

P Holy Spirit was 'created by tbe of , 
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Bishop of Alexr 
this doctrine, and main- 
the the Holy Trinity. 

; ; the two, which 

heoatne so bitter- and so generally divided 
the;p^ple of Alexandria that Constantino 
t W notice it. He rebuked both 

for their violence, and to .settle au- 
/ thoritativelj the doctrines of the Cliristian 
faith, summoned a council of th(5 bishops 
liand fathers of the church. This council 
jnet at Nic£ea, in Bithynia, in a. t>- 325. 
It condemned the doctrines of Arius and 
put forth the Nicaean Cr(3exl as the exprcs- 
:«ioii of the faith of the church. Arius and 
Ais followers were excommunicated by the 


Paganism received a decided encourage- 
ment in Egypt during the short reign of 
Julian the Apostate. In a. d. 379 the 
Emperor Theodosius I. made an earnest 
effort to root it out. He issued a decree 
that the whole body of his subjects sliould 
adopt the Cliristian faith as settled by the 
Nicsean Creed, and ordered that the pagan 
temples should be closed. A1cxaiK4na.at 
this time contained a large pagan popu]a< 
tion, among which were most of the learned 
and cultivated classes, and the? students 17 , 
the schools ol* philosophy. These bitterly 
re.sented the emp(TOr’s order. Theodosius 
went further, and ordered the destruction 
of the idols contained in the pagan temples. 
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^council and baiiislied bv th(^ cmiKM-or. | 
Constantine IT. reversed the ])olicv ol‘ his ; 
fa; h r. Athanasius, the orthodox 7\r(^li-| 
bishop 0 ^ Alexandria, was ixMiioved and an 
Arlan appointed in his jdacc. 'Fliis was 
fbllbwed by a (m-licI persecution of tlie 
orthodox Christians. When . Julian the 
Apostate became emperor, his cUbi-t to re- 
viv\ the old worship of Rome? #\ause(l an 
outbreak on the part of the pagan mob of 
Alexandria. The Arian arehl)i.shop was 
murdered, and Athanasius again became 
bishop. He was banished l)y Julian. Ht? 
rdhrncd, and was banished by the Emperor 
Valcas, wiro appoiuttHl an Arinu to his see. 
/The persecu lions of the oj;thodox were re- 


The (’hrisiians, ai«lcd by the imperial 
troops, lu’oko into the hoatlien sanctuaries, 
threw down the idols, and desoerated the 
buildings. The great and sufjerh Uniiple 
of S(‘raj)is, whieii hud for ages been the 
most famous sliriiio of paganism, was* dese- 
crated and phindcircd, and its invaluable 
library, consistiug of 700,000 vobimes, was 
destroyed by tin' (Jiristian moh. Tlu* 
pag-an.s flew to arms in defence of their faiili, 
and several bloody battles were fought in 
the streets of 7\l(?xaMil5fia. The imperial 
troops, under tin; eoinmand of the prel'eet, 
at length .sueceeded in putting down the re- 
sistance, and the ])agan;j wore drivt«i from 
the city. 

'"■hristianity was now supreme in Egypt. 

f ' • 
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Theddpsius waa* a Trinitarian, and at once a dead body, besides burial^ was forbiddem 
3^ver$ed the policy of his prrfecessor, and by the Bible as wioted, 8t/ Augustine, blii 
displaced all the Arian clergy and ap- the other hand, well ‘understonding that 
potiited Trinitarians in their place* The immortality of the soul without the bodjr 
Ariads were severely persecuted. Tliis was was little litely to be understood or valued 
mrticularly acceptable to the Christians of by the ignorant, praises the Egj^ptians for* 
a largo majority of whom were that very practice, and says that they were 
Trinitarians. Tlicy gave the enij)eror a the only Ohristiaus who really believed in 
loyal support, and during this reign Egypt the resurrection from the dead. The figures- 
was regarded as one of the safest and most of the Virgin Mary standing on the new 
devoted of his provim^es. moon as she ascends up to heaven, seem 16^ 

It will be interesting here to notice how be borrowed from the goddess Isis, wlio^ iiL 
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much Chri^ftianil v, though triiinijihaut over I her charaeter ofthe dog-star, rises heiiae«*^ 
paganisni, was affiA'ted by it, es]KHdally in in the same manner. The tapers ^ eve 
Egypt. ‘‘It would be unmisoTi able,” .says burnt before the Roman Catholic altars^ 
8hnrpe, “ to suppose that the Egyptians, on had also from the earliejat times been used, 
embracing Chri.stianiiy, at once threw off to light up the splendors of the Egyptiati 
the wholeof their ])ngau rites. Among other altars, in the darkness gf thejr teraphifi, and', 
e^^stoms tliat they still clung to was tliat of had been burnt in still greater mimbers in 
making mummies of the bodies of the dead, the yearly fetival of the candles. The 
»St. Anthony had tried to dissuade the playful custf)in of giving away sugared 
CUiristian converts ii'oin ihat practice; not cakes and" sAveetmeats on the 25th day of 
because the inunuuy cases w(;re covered Tvbi, our 20th of January, was tbep 
wdth pagan inscriptions ; but Jie boldly as- 1 changed to be kept fourteen days earlier,, 
sorted, what a very little reading w^nild | and still marks wdth us the fi’wat of Epirr 
baye disproved, that every mode of treating • phany or Twelfth Night. The division oT 
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people mto dergy tod laity, whioh was rather 
to Greeks and Homans, was iov to be c 


s, .^pon Christianity, which seemr 
fyptito growth; and the mud of 


troduced to Christian^ in tlve fourth cen- the Nile, as Homer remarks, was as fruitful 
tury by the Egyptians, While the rest of of poisons as it was of medicines. •Thus 
Ohristendoin were clothed in woollen, linen, was brought about what was called the 
the commou dress of the Egyptians, jyas spread of Christianity, but what was rather 
universally adopted by the clergy, as more an union of the two religions; or a compro- 
becoming to the purity of their manners ; mise between the two parties. Wise and 
Minen/ says the Book of Revelation, ‘is good men have doubted whethCT it helped 
what is, appointed for the saints/* At the or hindered the cause of the religion taught 
same time the clergy copied the Egyptian and practised by J esus.^f 





^ INTKUIOR OF POKTICO OF THIS 

priesU in the custom of ehaving the (;rown 
of i,he head bald. Two thousand .years be- 
ftire the Bishop of Rome pretended to hold 
the keys of heaven and hell, there was an 
Egy^ptian priest with the high-sounding 
title of Appointed Keeper of the.two doors 
of heaven in the city of Thebes. It would 
be easy to point cut other improvements, or 

In the ^srlish Bible the ’expression is, “ for the 
fine linea ii the rlgUteoasneSB of the sainUi/' Rev. 
xix.S. 


TKMPMC AT DKNDiaiATI, EGYPT, 

Under Theodosius II. Cyril w’as Arch- 
bishop of AU'xandria. He was proud, 
haughty, bigoted and cruel. He had 
I scarcely been installed when he headed a 
I Christian mob and drove all the Jews frCim 
! Alexandria, after a fierce struggle in the 
streets, and in spite of the efforts of the> 
civil authorities to protect them, A. i). 414. 
The Christians next attacked tlie pagans. 

t SharjMJ^B Jlistory of Egypt^ vol. ii., pp. 299, 300. 
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<>n<3-of the iao 9 t popular and giftid of the 
t^chets the beautiful 

Aftalearned cla.ughtcjr of Theon, tlic inathe- 
patioiau; She taught philosopliy publicly 
in the Platonic school which had been 
founded by Ammon ius, and her luodost and 
womanly behavior,^ as wcdl as licr great 
liiiirning and rare eloquencj'., drew to her a 
large number of' pupils. lJ::ing a pagan, 
she became particularly obnoxious lo the 
ignorant followers of Cyril, who seized her 
oue day in tlie street, dragged her from her 
chariot, hurried lu roffto the church called 
Ciesar’s Temi)le, and there stripped and 
jjumlered h r. 
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Th Clirisiiaiis, being supreme iu Egypt, 
began to <iilK:r among tlj('mselve.s a.s to cer- 
tain urtii l.‘s v^f faith. These eontrover.sii^ 
grew so IfiUer that at length a ctumeil was 
f*alled ai (^Iialeeilon, in A. T>. 4ol. This 
eouiicil denouiieed tlie doetriues held by the 
greater part of tlie ICgyptiau Christians as 
Ijeroth'al. The decisions of tlie <‘<unjcil, so 
far from settling the controversy, only em- 
hittered it, and the anlmosilies to whieh it 
gavo rise leii to several eonfii<i,s he- 
the Alexandrians and the itnpcu'ial 
wlio were clmrg(‘d with the enforce- 


ment of the decrees, and finally so ^ 

the Egyptians from Oonstatiimopby 
they came to regard the empire as oiily to 
oppressor. . ‘ 5 

During this time upper Egypt had 
sinking into still greater decay. It was pow 
largely overrun by the Nubians and the 
ncigli boring Arab tribes, and Ghristiatiity 
was almost driven from the Thebaid ; Irri-': 
gatioii was neglected, the fields were ba!£« 
tilled, the fertile strip along the Nile grew, 
narrower year by year, the great bgildings 
fell into decay, and the desert steadily en^ : 
croached upon the valley of the Nile. The 
sand drifted in upon tlie temples, filling 
them up, burying the broken or 
overthrown statues,, and blocking 
up the entrances to the tombs. Yet 
this desolation was not without its 
(jornpensating benefits. The sand 
drifting over the ancient monu^ 
ments of the country, preserved 
them from the future masters of 
that region, and saved them un- 
harmed until the ])reseut age, when 
they are being graduallypj\fSvefed 
by learned explorers, and are yield- 
ing their authoritative testimony to 
the history of their land. 

In the t(‘jith 3 ear of the reign of 
the Emperor Aiiastasius, A. d. 501, 
the Persians, wlio had already made 
themselves masters of Syria, de- 
feated the Roman armies, passed Per 
Insiura, and, entering Egypt, laid 
waste the whole of the Delta to the? 
gates of Alexandria. They were 
obliged to retire after a number 
of indecisive battles, but the de- 
slnictioii tliey wrought in the Delta 
caused great siiiFering to the Egypr 
tians, and in Alexandria this dia^ 
tress provlaccd formidable riotsi 
Under Justinifiii a change was 
made in the government of the coun- 
try. Tie appointed an orthodox dfcAibish^j^ 
or ])atriarcli of Alexandria, and made him 
also the prefect of Egypt — thus uniting the 
civil and ecclesiastical functions in one per;* 
son. The Alexaiuiriiins stubbornly resisted 
this change, and attacked the patriarch in 
liis church. 'He in his turn charged them 
with hisS soldiers, and inflicted such a aeyert 
loss upon them that they were (wmpellto. 
to submit. - ' 

In A. n. (UG, in the reign of the Emparor 
Ileniclins, tlio Persia u.s, under tlieir King 
Cliosroes II., again eutered Egypt, and thjb 
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time <^i)quer^ the country. The people 
vof had been bo thoroughly alienated 

frbfii the Greek empire that they made no 
effort to resist the Persians, but readily sub- 
mitted^ to 'their new masters. 

The Persians did not interfere with the 
religious disputes of the Egyptians. Their 
-conquefit, however, destroy<^ the power of 
the orthodox or Greek church, and hence- 
forth the Egyptian or Coptic church was 
supreme in the country. The separation 
was final. “ The Christianity of the Egyp- 
tians was a superstition of the lowest and 
grossest kind ; and as it spread over the 
land it embraced the whole nation within 
its pale, not so much by purifying the pagan 
opinions as by lowering itself to their level, 
and fitting itself to their corporeal notions 
of the Crea tor. Th is was not a 1 i tile brou gh t 
about by the custom of using the ohl tem- 
ples for Christian churches; the form of 
worship was in part guided by the form of 
ihe building, and even the old traditions 
we.re engrafted on the new ndigion.” Egypt 
-was held by the Persians for ten years, and 
-during'thig time tlic Egyptians wore gov- 
erned in civil affairs by a Persian govi‘rnor, 
and in spiritual matters hy a patriarch of 
the Coptic church, of tlioir own/ choice. 
On the whole this was one of tlie qnietol. 
periods Egypt had known for centuries. 
Heraclius, however, at lh(‘ end of this time 
drove the Persians out 'of Syria, invade<l 
their own dominions, and recovered Egyj)t. 
The orthodox, Greek church was restored to 
power, but the Coptic church remained un- 
shaken and received the allegiance of the 
people. 

A new power had now grown up in the 
desert. This was the Saracen or Muliam- 
tnedaii sect, which, commencing with tln^ 
conquest of x\rabia under its founder, was 
destined under the succe.ssors of Mohammed 
to extend its dominion and religion over 
tbe.g* vmler part of the eastern world. Hav- 
ing mast^ed Arabia, Syria was next at- 
tacked by the Arabs, or Saracens, the armies 
of ileracliiKs were defeated, and by a. i>. 
<)S9 the whole of S^ria was in the hands 
of the conquerors. Heraclius imtneed the 
khalif, as the successors of Mohammed 
were called, to refrain from tIU* conquest 
of Egypt, by the annual payment of a large 
tribute. This was continued for eight years, 
but then the emperor found himself unable 
to make his payments. The tribute having 
the khfiiif considered himself freed 
t'rbih his eugagfjments. 


In A. D, 640 the Arab nriny under Anaru, 
the general of the Khalif Omar, entered 
Egypt from Palestine. Pelusium was taken 
after a siege of thirty days, and Memphis 
fell after a siege of eight months, during 
which it was almost entirely * destroyed. 
Struck with the advantages of the situation, 
Amru began the construction of a new ci,ty 
oil the opposite, or eastern bank of the Nile, 
a mile or two lower dow'ii the river. This 
settlement now forms one of the suburbs of 
the city of Cairo. 

Amrii foiiiul a powerful ally in the Egyp- 
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tian pi'oplc, who had been rendered bitterlv 
hostile to the empire by the persecutions to 
which tin V had been .subjected on account 
of tlieir religion. The Sarac-ens were every- 
wbore welc'omod as the deliv(?rers of the 
Coptic church. The Egyptians readily kuI»- 
initted to Amru, agreed to pay a stipulated 
tribute, and swore allegiiwice to the khalif. 
The Saracen army during its march was 
constantly supplied with provisions and 
trustworthy intelligence. .Alexandria was 
besieged, but its numerous Greek |)f)jnilatioii 
held out bravely for fourteen months, in- 
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flietiag upon tbe SamcenB a loss of 23,000 khalif, and established an indep^denl 
WMifcu At leugth ihe city was taken, a. ». dotn, which lasted thirty-seven 
641/ and thev Greeks embarked in great was subdued at length by the kbalif| iini,^ 
numbers and fled across the Mediterranean, lung period of anarchy followed. 

During the next four years the imperial I/uring these centuries a new Arab 
forces mad'e several efforts to regain Alex- grew up in northern Africa. In a, d, 908^ 
audiia, but ’were driven back by Amrii. Mohammed, surnamed A1 Mehdi, br.tho 
The conquest of Egypt was now complete. Leader, the chief of the Shiah sect of the 
It was marked by an act of vandalism Saracens, threw ofl^ the authority pf tho 
which has scarcely a parallel in history. Khalif of Bagdad, and set up an iudepeh^^ 
The great library of Alexandria, wliich had dent state in northern Africa, He made 
been spared by Auiru, was burned by order ’ ‘ 
of the Khalif Omar. The precious manu- 
scripts were distributed among the 4,000 
baths of the city to heat their waters, aud 
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80 great \vas their number that six months became the formidable rivals of the khalife 
required lor their destruction. of Bagdad, and assumed the nari^ of Fatim- 

For the next two centuries Egypt re- ites in honor of their great ancestress Fatnmi,. 
maided a provinro of tlie Saracen empire, | the daughter of Mohammed, the Fix)phet 
governed by vieerovs. Large numbers of I of Islam. ‘ r 

Arabs settled in the rcMintiy, and great ac- j In A. D. 970, Moez, or Muezzeddin^ tho' 
cessions to the MohaniniedaJi faith were ; fourth of the Fntimite klialifs, conqueri^i 
made Iroin the Kgvj’tians. The. Coptic i Egypt. The time was well chos<»n, fortW* 
iaith declined, and Lslam'usin took its j)lace, | country was in a state of anarchy, aiHi tbe 
so that Egypt gradually changed from a ; peojMo. were suffering from a severe famine* 
Cbnstiau to a Mol.ariinic(bi^> Tliis ! The Fatimite army carried large stores 

period was also marked by great disturb- 1 corn with them, and by distributing tb^' 
anciMi; . In addition to t)>e usual riots and i to the starving people, obtaiued their spJ^ 
outbreaks, several general reVolts occurred, ! mission to the spiritual aud temporal plaipi$- 
but were suppn^ssed. In a. d. SOS, Ahmed, j of the African khalif. A1 Muezzeddiutoadjfr'^ 
;^itho viceroy, threw off his allegiauce to the * Egypt the seat of Ids power, built the city* 


nimsGii Kuaiii, or noui me religious ana civil 
ruler of his new kingdom, w^hich he and bis- 
successors succeeded in extending over a- 
considerable portion of Africa. This dynasty 
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Tniade it the capital of his 
Thus Egypt became once more 
i&U’iindependeiJt and powerful state. The 
deuounced the Khalif of 
Bjigdad li« an impostor, and declared him^ 
: «ejf the only lawful successor of the prophet. 
'iSifl ciairtis were diligently preached through- 
’"qUt the eastern world, and a serious division 
Was thus made in the. ranks of Islam. The 
Fatimite khalifs soon added Syria and Ara- 
bia to their conquests. Palestine became 
buee more the great battle-field of the rival 
armies of Egypt and the east. The Fatim- 
ite Dynasty ruled Egypt for two centuries. 

The most famous of these khalifs was A1 
Hakem, who reigned from a. i>. 996 to 1021. 
ifo'was either a madman like the Roman 
Emperor Caligula, or a monster of cruelty. 
At the outset of his reign he was a zealous 
Mohammedan, and inaugurated a severe 
persecution of both tlie (Christians and the 
Jews within his dominion. He compelled 
the Christians to bear licavy wooden crosses 
through the streets, and bound to every Jew 
the hej-d of a calf in memory of their idola- 
try at Si imi. He subseciuently substituted 
a .heavy wooden bell for the calf’s head. 
i?i 1020 liakein, who liiid fallen under the 
iqflueace of Hamza, a wandering fanatic, 
proclaimed himself the incarnation of the 
Deity, and commanded his subjects to wor- 
ship him. “At the name of Hakem, the 
lord of the living and the dead,” says Gib- 
bon, “every knee was bent in religious 
adoration ; his mysteries were performed on 
a mountain near Cairo; 16,000 converts 
signed his profession of faith.” Hakem now 
beCarne a rigorous persecutor of the Mo- 
hammedans, as well as the Christians and 
the J^’s, He destroyed the (vhristiaii 
'Oburch of the Resurrection at Jerusalem, 
:and a thousand other churches in Syria and 
short wJiile, however, he 
-icas^ his persecution of the Christians, 
laitd them to rebuild their churches. 

Ija his civil administration, Hakem was a 
'Sdiltiel &ud meddlesome tyrant. He was con- 
stantly interfering in the private affairs of 
his Sunjects, especially the women, and pun- 
ished all infractions of his arbitrjft-y decrees 
most barbarous manner. He con- 
demni^ the women of Egypt tej^ the most 
; p^eot seclusion, and forbade them to 
vhpp upon the streets. One day he saw 
i^hat^ h^ be a woman standing 

in Uie; strbfets of Gairo^ in defiance of his 
«di0t ; Up6n covn found that it 

^ of pasteboard. 


It bore' in its hand, however, a card on 
which was a writing accusing the khaliPs 
sister of immorality. Hakem in a rage let 
loose his troops upon the inliabitaiTts of 
Cairo, and massacred a large number'of 
them. He then ordered an inquiry into 
the morals of his sister, who,’ alarmed for 
her own safety, caused him to be assassin- 
ated, A. ij. 1021. 

After the death of Hakepi, Hamza fled 
to Syria and established in the fastnesses of 
Mount Lebanon the sect of the Druses, who 
utill regard Hakem as their Messiah. 

The Fatimite line ended with the Khalif 
Adhed, who died in A. D. 1171, The 
later khaliis were feeble princ^, monarchs 
only in name. The real power was held by 
their viziers or chief ministers. The khalif 
was shut up eitlier iu the mosque or the 
seraglio, as his instincts inclined him, and 
the vizier ruled the state in his name. This 
led to frequent struggles for power whiicli 
weakened the country very greatly. In the 
reign of the Khalif Adhed the contestants 
for the supremacy aj)pealed to the Latin 
King of Jerusalem and to the Sultan of 
Damascus, respectively, for assistance. Both 
of these monarchs were hostile to the Egyp- 
tian khalifatc, and each responded to the 
appeals made to him in the hope of over- 
throwing that power and adding Egypt to 
his own dominions. The Latin King Al- 
meric headed his own army, but the forces 
of Noureddin, the Sultan of Damascus, 
were headed by the Emir Shiracouh,aKurd 
by birth, and his nephew Saladin. Three 
successive expeditions made Bhiracoiih 
master of Egypt. The conqueror was then 
invested by the Khalif Adhed with the 
office of Grand Vizier of Egypt. He lived 
only two months after this, and, while he 
accepted the office conferred upon b ini by 
Adhed, always styled himself the subject 
of Noureddin and his lieutenant in Egypt. 
At his death he was succeeded by his 
nephew Saladin, who was generally sup- 
posed to be wanting in t^ent, and too 
much addicted to pleasure to have much 
authority in the army. Adhed hoped that 
Saladin’s weakness would enable him to 
regain his lost power, and for a while it 
seemed that he would succeed. Saladin’s 
true nature now awoke,* however, and he 
soon made himself master of the Egyptian 
khalif. 

Noureddin now ordered Saladin “to put 
an end to the Fatimite khalifate ; but Sala- 
din hesitated, as he feared that so bold a 
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outbreak of the' 
of his council 
before the khatib or 
ofihred the public | 
fer m ^ of the Khalif of Bag- | 

; 4fiid. No cry of astonishment, no burst of j 
i^ge and iudignation at this offence to ' 
nartlonal principles, broke the solemn tran- 
quillity of devotion. In a few days the will i 
of the court spread through the country,! 
and the people silently submitted to the 
subycrsioa of their altars.^l Adhed'was 
confined to his bed with liis last illness 
during this revolution, and died in ignor- 
ance of it. 

Saladin at once seized the treasures of the 
dead khalif, and sliut up the children of 
the latter in the sernglio. He was con- 
firmed in his office by the Sultan of Damas- 
cus. “The green silk on the pulpits in 
Egypt gave way to the black ensigns of 
the Abaksides, and the schism of two hun- 
dred years in the Moslem church was 
ended.” 

As long as Nmireddin lived, paladin ac- 
knowledged his authority, hut at the death 
of tliat monarch he proclaimed himself 
Sultan of Egypt and ^Syria, and this usurpa- 
tion was ratified by the Khalif of Bagdad, 
the spiritual head of Islam, through grati- 
tude to the destroyer of his rival. 

The Christian kingdom of Jerusalem had 
owed its existence to the mutual enmity of 
the Saracens and the Turks. Now that 
Salad in’s usurpation had made these peoj)le 
practically one, lie began to cast longing 
eyes upon Palestine. A pretext for war 
was soon afforded him in the violation of 
the treaty between the Mohammedans uiid 
Christians by one of the Latin barons. 
Saladin rapidly assembled his army, crossed 
the Jordan, and defeated the Christians in 
the battle ofHatin, a. d. 1187, in which he 


He was more Buoteesfiil in other 
and duriiij| his reign exteiided his. power 
over Arabia and a large phrt of Wekail) 
Asia, so that “ at the hour of his death;^!^ 
empire was spread from the Afric^ri 
to the Tigris, and from the Indian 
the inountains of Armenia.” : ' 

Saladin died in Palestine a, d. IjSS. •; 
His dominions were divided among 
three sons, who became Sultans of AlelKpo^ 
Damascus, and Egypt. Egypt fell to^the^ 
share of Aziz, and thus became once mbm 
separated from Syria. During the next' 
century Egypt was repeatedly harassed % 
tlie armies of the European powers whic It 
took part in the crusades. These were> all 
successfully repulsed by the descendants of . 
Sal ad in. Tli e last of th ese attacks . w& 

made by Louis IX. of France, in 1248. 
The French king brought with liim a lavge,' 
and sph'iulid army, and laid siege to DamU 
(ittii: After some unimportant succeasesj lie 
was defeated with a loss of 30,000 men,, 
and made prisoner. 

Maick Sala, one of the successorg^of Sal- 
adiii on the Egyptian throne^ bought a 
largo number of captives from Zenghis 
Khan, and organized them as his body- 
guard under the name of Mamelukes. Ti> 
these we ro added from time to time other 
captives from the same region — the country 
around the Caspian Sea. The Mamelukes 
were the flower of the . Egyptian army, and 
from the first appreciated their power.v 
They dethroned the successor of Malek 
Sala, and made Ibeg, their leader, sultan in 
his place. For the next 130 years the 
Mairicl likes ruled Egypt, .making and un- 
making sultans at their pleasure. To’wards^ 
the close of the fourteenth century the .^Jir- 
cassia ns, who now comprised the bulk^^ 
the Mameluke force, defeated the Turkish 
Mamelukes, aud made their own cader 


took their king, Guy de Lusignan, and his 
principal commanders prisouers. He fol- 
lowed up this success by the capture of 
Tiberias, Acre, Jafla, Cajsarea, and other 
towns. Tyro hold out uiuler the Marquis 
of Moutferrat, but Jerusalem was com- 
pelled to surrender after a long and desper- 
ate defence. 

This success of the Mohammedans roused 
Europe to undertake the Third Crusade. 
Saladin succeeded iu holding the greater 
part of his conquests during the long war 
. whicli ensued, but at length consented to a 
^ treaty by which he surrendered the sea- 
coast from Jaffa to Tyre to, the Christians. 


sultan. For the next century, aMrchy 
reigned supreme in Egypt. 

In 1485 the Ottoman Turks, who . 
G^ablishcd themselves in Europe, 
Constantinople as their capital, turned 
arms against Egypt. “The war lasted 
years, aifil resulted in the defeat of jbfr 
Turks by Jibe Mamelukes. Selim L r 
newed tlifi war in 1516, and on the V 
Japuary, 151 7, defeated the Mamelr 
Ridania, a little village between V 

frontier and Egypt. The V 

25,000 men in this battle, and 
was completely broken. 

Selim occupied Cairo^ 
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there piweede^^^ 

J; ^ijlliy^ ' of the country. CAjiro 

fortifications, and a few 
P force made a dash 

^ ^ city, and exterminated 

^ 'Earkish garrison. Selim now sent his 
b^t troops to retake the, city. The Mame- 
Ibkee barricaded the streets and occupied 
\%e bouses. For three days they held the 
: city against the Turks, but were at length 
itiduced by Selim’s promises of amnesty to 
aufrender. Eight hundred Mamelukes 
gave themselves up, and were at once put 
to death by the conqueror, who then or- 
dered a fftuierul inas.sacre of the citizens, in 
which 50,000 people are said to have per- 
ished. The Mameluke Sultan Toumaii 
Bey was soon after captured and put to 
do^th, and Egypt was completely in the 
power of the Turks. 

In spite of the anarchy which had pre- 
, vailed in the government, the period of the 
: Mameluke dominion was not entirely un- 
favorable to Egypt. Some of the Mame- 
luke saltans were wise and vigorous ruhu's, 
and Cairo *bears witness in its mosques and 
tombs to the zeal with wliich the arts were 
cultivated during tliis jieriod. Learning 
and intellectual pursuits also flourished in 
the Mameluke capital. 

Selim I, made Egypt a province of the 
Turkish empire. “He resolved to divide 
authority among the variety of ra(!es in the 
country, and so fo secure his imperial sov- 
ereignty. He did not extirpaleUhe Mame- 
lukes; nor did he provide for tlieir gradual 
extinotion by forbidding the beys to recruit 
their households with new slaves from Cir- 
casisia. Twenty- four beys of the Mame- 

luke, cboseu from those who had acted^ 
tbe invaders, continued to preside over 
tW^opattments of the prt)vince, and tfUjr 
chief Vila styled Governor of Egypt. . . . 

a more effectual aud lasting 
Sttl%aar4lifor the Turkish supremacy by 
iia :ing a permanent force of 5,000 Spahis 
500 Janissaries in the capital, under 

( tjhf ^mniand of the Ottoman Aga Khaired- 
din, who had orders never to leave the 
^qrtificatious,. This force was • recruited 
||om among the inhabitants of, Egypt, and 
gradually a provincial militia with 
ftiia importance. Selim 
^ the administra- 

of law and religion in the 
Arab aheika, who possessed the 
of the 

i jSke themselvi^, was of 


Arabic .’orifiii* The sheilts naturally at-^ 
taehed themselves, throug^^^ relf^ipus spirit 
and 'iodinatton, to Gonstantindple rather 
than to the Mamelukes, and drew thtf feel- 
ings of the other Arab inhabitants with 
them. Selirn took no heed of ‘the Copts, 
the aboriginal natives of Egypt ; but it was 
from among this despised class and tlie 
Jews that the Mameluke beys generally' 
selected tlndr agents and tax gatherers, and 
the villages W’cre commonly under the 
immediate government of Coptic local 
•dicers.”* 

For the next two centuries Egypt was 
governed by Turkish pashas. This was a 
►eriod of decay. The country declined dn 
population and wealth, and submitted to 
the ra])acity and greed of its Turkish mas- 
ters with a docility which showed how 
completely tlie ancient Egyptian and Sara- 
cenic spirit had boea broken by tyranny. 

Ill the eighteeiuh century the Mamelukes,, 
.vho had been steadily regaining their 
lower, and who had alreiuly attempted sev- 
‘ral rebellions against the authority of ^be 
*?ultan of Turkey, threw ofi'thcir^allegiance,. 
and under the leadership of Ali Bey, their 
ablest chief, proelaimod the independence 

Egypt, A. I). 1768. Ill 1772 Ali Bey 
*vas betray(‘d and poisoned, and iheauthor- 
ity of the Turkish sultan was nominally 
restored. This was followed by more than 
twenty years of confusion and civil war be^ 
tween the various factious of the Mame- 
lukes. 

Ill 1798 a French army under Napoleon 
Bonaparte invaded Egypt, with the delib- 
:rate intention of conquering the country. 
This danger united the Mameluke factions 
in a solid body. On the 21st of July, 
1798, they attacked the French at the 
Byrainids, but were defeated. Their splen- 
did, cavalry was almost annihilated. Six 
days later Cairo submitted to the FreiK*h, 
who within a year conquered the whole 
country. 

Napoleon was recalled to France by the- 
state of affairs there in the .summer of 1799, 
and left General Kleber to hohl the country 
he had won. Kleber proved an able suc- 
cessor, but was assassinated by a TuVk. 
Ilis successor, General Menou, was attacked 
by an English and Turicish array under 
General Abercrombie, at Canopus, and w'as 
defeated. He was soon compelled to sur- 
render Alexandria to the English, And to 

^History of the Ottoinan Tui'/cs^ by Sir Ktiwarit 
Creasy, p. Mil). • 
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ito «riii- 7 ^ Frgflce, 4i^tgust;' 

=.>, Egypt woe now resto^d to' the sultah^^ 
^ mAh. war broke out Ijetween the Turks 
r.:«EM tlieT^ Mamelukes, and re- 

id *180^ the appointmeDt to the 
' of Mehemet Ali, a native 

^ who had served with great 

in the Turkish armies, and who 
had recently been the leader of pne of the 
•contending factions in Egypt. 

"■ Mehemot Ali was a man of great abil- 
ity, He addressed himself at once to the 
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fturroubdW: .. 

wdihi, the victims vw tinable ifco 
resistahcQi This infamous v 

^terminated, the Mfunetuk^;:-' ' ; ^ ■ 

Mehemet Ali Was now fi^ to 
his Scheme without iuterruptibn. 
iished his power firmly in EgypCy and' . 
armies under his sons conquer^ the ' 

bites, in Arabia, and brought that coulit^ 
under his sway. Nubia and ScBoaar'vSire. . 
next conquerea arid added to the 
tian dominions. Mcliemet Ali organijE^a 
strong army and an efficient na^ oaii^ri; 
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task of restoring order in Lis province, 
^4 |m 1 did not sqniplc to use any inciins to 
jcoomplish his object. His first effort was 
to free the country and Jiimself from the 
tymriny of the Mamelukes. He accom- 
plished this in 181 1 by a stroke of treacher- 
ous cruelty. Pretending to be reconciled 
to the Mswnehtkt^s he invited those formi- 
dable warriors to him at Cairo. Five 
htthdred accepted his invitation, and were 
hy him withiii tho citadel, where be 
fritt upon them With his Albanian troops 
nrid massacred them to a mgn. » Cooped up 


n 


European m ridel, and officer^* 

European adventurers, chiefly Fr^rihmezL. 
Harbors and docks were constXiUjptrid; 
manufactures of ani^, clothirigi hpd pt^ 
articles were introduced into ^ynt;;^^ 
carefully fostered by the 
him the country had once pore w 
despotic, government, and en^j^ a 
of lutema] })eace and prosperity 
had not known for oenturies. In the 
BevoUition (1821-1827) the £^ptiaaat3^:. 
and fleet were Itent to th^ aesistaaoe df rtw,'' 
sultan, and di4 A ccmriidercible share ( f the 
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iQto ati iiidepqiida&t 
Immjediately after the 
fevIlRiteek Avar Jic restor^ hjs fleet 
and iucreased i 
of the sultan had i 
; weakened by tlic losses it 

||aiA etistained since the opening of the eeiv 
end die time seemed ri[)e for the exe- 
o£ his design. As the price of iiis 
against- Cireece, Mehemet Ali had 
i><^[gi,ven tliiv of Crete. He now 

ddiiinii^d that of Syria, but w:as refused 
by tlw sultan. He therefore determined to 
: cotii(}uer Syria, and n quarrel with the Pasha 
/of Acte gave him a pretext for eutering that 
■country. He despatched an arnjy of 40,000 
men ftndor Ibrahim Paalia, liia son, an ex- 
nariencGd and able general, into Palestine, 
nnd laid siege to Aero, whicli he also 
•^ittnoked with his fleet. Acre was captured 
on the 27th of May, 1832, and the Egyptian 
forces rapidly overran Palestine and Syria. 
The arSiie^ sent against Ibrahim by tlie 
sultan were defeated in succession at Ems, 
in uuper Syria, on the- 6th of duly. 1832; 
at Beylan (in CJlicia, near tlie ancient 
battlefield of Issus) on the 29th of the same 
month; and at- Konieh, in Asia Minor, on 
the 29th of October,^ 1832. Ibrahim was 
now master of almost, the whole of Asia 
I^lioor, diid w’as preparing to advance u])()ii 
Constantinople, which must ha vo fallen be- 
fore him, when the European povyers inter- 
vened and compelled mehemet Ali to 
accept a settlement, an hieh confirmed him 
in his pashalics of Egypt and Crete, and 
added to them those of Jerusalem, Trijxili, 
Aleppo, Damascus, and Aflana, but wliiNjb 
I Juii 7 a. vassal of the pojrte. The trea% 
signed on tlie 8th of ;July, 1833. if 
\vhs a great victory for Egypt, and a 
‘ .1 ./to the sultan, and was a vir- 

Wm 


er of all the countries which 
T of Selim I. had won for 

^ Ali steadily pursued his do 

si^ of A^pVer^ipg his dominions tinto an 
and thus aroused 
tho ^nger Mahlnoud II. 

the pay- 

0 ^^ and took the 

bold fftep of (Tetovijag .the Turkish guards 
the T^b of Prophbt and repiac- 
wS^ hie ovm Arab soldiers, an not 
:«%ich was jitn open repudiation cf the 
. ; 10 ' ’ ' 


^ Islam* 

This bropigbfe tba ^ qriaia, and 

lifter attempts at nc^oliation the sul- 
tan se«;t a pdre^ order to the Egyptian 
ruler to restore the Turkish , guards U-t t^e 
prophet’s tomb ; to make prompt payment 
of his annual tfibutfi, and to a^nowlUdge 
himself the. vassal of the eulmn; 3^ 
liemet bluntly refused to comply with these' 
demands, and the sultan deelar^ war upon 
his rebellious vaasal a. d. 1839. A large 
iukI well-equipped Turkisli ai*my crossed > 
the Euphrates, under Hafiz Pagha, and en- 
countered the Egytian force, under I brahini 
Pasha, at Nezib, on the 25th of June, 1839; 
Whole regiments of the Turkish Afirmy de- 
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serted the sultanas standard and went.wbibr 
to the Egyptians. The force which remained 
firm was routed by Ibrahim with the loss 
of all its artillery, baggage, and stores. On 
ihe Gtli of July, 1839, a fleet of thirty-six 
vessels ivas despatcliod from Constantinop^ 
to attack Alexandria. It rcachetl AlexaS 
dria on the 13lh, and was at once feuvren- 
dered to the Egyptians by its tiaitorous 
commander. 

Turk;'y was now once more at the mercy 
of Egypt, and Conslantiufiple must have 
fallen bad not the European powers again 
irilerfcTcd. The English fleet expelled the 
Egyptian garrisons from tlm Syrian pflfts, 
and aided the sultan’s forces to regain pos- 
session of Jtliat^ country. Mehemet Ah 
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jbo'jl^ttire the; sultan’s fleetTSiu} i 
hls.t!^^ Crete and Asia 
A- treaty was sigjved on the 13th 
Pebriiary, lii41, by Avhith Egj'pt was 
K^ufimed to Mcbemet AJi and his sue- 
iea^TS in’ the direct lino, but nil liiscon- 
the first war were restored to the 
The Egyptian pasha \'iLs to pay a 
% l;)^alh annual tribute to the sultan, and to 
him fipeeiiied military and naval 
il^lstance on demand. 

Ali continued to govern Egypt 
nntrl 1848, when, being eighty years old, 
his mind began to give w;ay. Ilis sou 
ibi’ahim was made pasha in his place, but 
died two months later, on the 9th of 
November, 1848. * 

Abbas Pasha, the nephew of Ibrahim, 
now became viceroy of Egypt. lie had 
been governor of Cairo, under ;Mehemet 
AH| and . had been guilty of such cruelties 
that wlten Ibrahiin became viceroy he was 
^eut into exile at Iledjax. Abbas was a 
true Mdhainmedan, and endeavored to undo 
all the work of civilization that had been 
ftccpmpfished by his predect^ssors. He 
ereptea palaces and fortresses in the desert, 
and would shut himself up in them for 
' months at a time, neglecting his govern- 
ment during such absences. He abolished 
the educational institutions cstublLdied by 
bis predecessors, and disbanded the army 
nil the ground of economy. He w as a bitter 
enemy to Europeans, and discharged all 
who were in the service of the sUite, and 
endeavored to drive Ihein out of the country. 

, ^5E|c refused all concessions to Europeans, 
oho exception, which consisted in 
unting leave to an English company to 
Id a railway from Alexandria to Cairo 
i Suez. In 1852 the sullau ordertsd the 
5li4^to introduce into Egypt the Tan zi- 
mat, or Aindume.ntal law’ of 1 urkey. This 
code not (/nly gave greater liberties to the 
iieople than the Egyptians had yet enjoyed, 
i put also curtailed the autocratic power of 
paslia. Abbas at first refused to obey 
flijs order, but was at length obllgecl to do 
ao; Up narrowly escaped being called to 
fkCQtwut by the sultan lor his cruelty to his 
; . and ow’cd liis immunity to his 

]ii>erfil usp' of money at Oon.smDtinople. 
Ke i«m of 15,000 men 

to the during the Crimean 

; ^ar, iind' a^ of money to the 

died suddenly ou the, 12th of 
JiiJy, 1854^ thrcAteued the life of 

:u of ins* family, and is believed to 





in her service. 

Baid;.?^shp, 

Ali, suopeede(i;-tp.:.tbe'^l^^ 
a wiser sud better rui^^ than iJk 

Ho began his reign :by curtaUij^V^^ 
powers of the mudirs and sheiks. 

He organized a new army and 
a better system of conscription, ,estfib4^i^> 
a more equitable systeni of toxatioDf ^ 
permitted tiie sale of produce to other pur- 
chasers than the government. 
undertook several iniportant inteinaf 
provements, among which were the cleaps* 
ing of the Mahmoudieh canal, 
become a fruitful source of pestilence^^^d 
the continuation of the railway 
aiidria to Cairo and Suez. He also ^ the 
the first impetus to the constructipn of 4110 
Suez Canal, one of the termini pf i 
appropriately hears his nanie. The 
of the Crimean war found him with 
army, which he used to check the raids Of 
ijie liedawin and to invade that 
Nubia which liad not yet been 
and which he now placed undto> hm'. j^ 
teotorate. He died January 18tB, 18^^. 

Ismail P?isha succeeded his uncle Said, V 
and continued in a more enJightenef(i5^^^^^^ 
more vigorous manner the rejbhns 
ruler. The civil war then in 
America had produced a great scarcSty 
cotton, and Ism ail took ad vantage 
demand for that artiele to intj’^hi^|fl6^ 
cultivation of it into Egypt. Hel^t^mi 
this new industry with such care andi.iiia- 
creiion that Egypt is now one ofVth^jgi^j|Gfi* V; 
pal cotton markets of the 
the warm friend and patron of 
Canal, which was completed and op 0 ^ 
the 17th ()f Novembeivl8C9, in the 
^ a large* and brilliant assembly df^&Sl6 
from all parts jof the world. By the pay- 
ment of a largo sum of money to the 
he obtained a reversal of the ^ 

law of succession, by whieh . 

viceroyal ly is hereafter tp deecend L^ 

father to son. In 1 866 he furnished 
of 30,000 men to the^porte for the; 
svon of the rebellioft In Crete* Sob^ ' ^ 


this he voluntarily increased the 
bis tribute, Iji 1867 be obtained 
porte the right to jnaker such 
needed for the internal ad 
Egypt; and - 

powers resp 

aflhirs. 

hiin the titfe" of ^{S^^ign 
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or viceroy 

Jeineri^ 'fiir Egypt independent 
wtMiiilivn nn<if diplomatic 
' iimiHid: The porte u'bw began to that 
;lffe ,alor iiidependeDce of Tur- 

; his requests. Ismail 

withdraw his troops from 
^ ^ of that island, 

if '#fe liei^ granted, and for ii 

while it' W the sultan and his 

vuSsaJ was imrnineiit. Ir, whs averted hy 
the iMi^rveBtiuu of the foreign powers, 


bb-ttlWhlLifi iB 

and miking loans, and to eiibnd t hie annual 
budget of expense for livBpectlon aiid- ap- 
proval at Constantinople. The khedive 
refused to comply with these demands^ and 
declared he would make loans whenever 
and wherever he saw iit. The sultan was/ 
about to send an uitimaUini to. E^pt> but 
was persuaded by England and I ranee- tO 
wait until after the opening of the Suez 
Ca.ua 1. Th ! li'stiviliea were scarcely over 
when the khedive received the ultimatum 
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the khc<livt* to relinquish 
i|hiilUui and submit tu the au- 

bf the sultan 

18^8 JsnmiJ extended liis authority 
Ae : countries of)«the upper Nile. In 
year W to negeiiate a 

ind sept invitations to the 
of E^ the ppening 

sQVfei^^gni. and gave great 
001 # th# him to 

^'5^1’iuy hU 

•ri'mprovipd arms, 

Wtt-/' 



of the sultan requiring him to choose be- 
I* tween submission and war. Seeing that {he 
European powers would oppose him in hta 
efforts at independence, the khedive, oli the 
9th ()f December, 1869, announced his suh- 
mission to tlie will of the sultan, and for a 
time laid by his plans for independences 
Ismail now devoted hirnselr to an effort 
to bring the country south Of Egypt, as fer 
as the sources of the Nile, under his author- 
ity. He was in a large measure successful in 
this attempt. He was also obliged to umler* 
take several wars with Abyssinia, in which 









euCioiessfuL ^ Tbibugb tli« 
. 091^43^^ lisus drawn a mili'^ 

^ 4 aysxi^ &ikd. cipeuc!>d roadd for traffic. 
:;:l|ia Intention 'is to transform those .regions 

he Rupplies 
holds tlvcm uuder 
to furnish certain quantities of 
Thus he has made their stores of 
riiVoiy, gums, hides, wax, gold, etc., more 
4CCei^ible; and the railways and telegraphs, 

■ is now rapidly, building through 

^ as well as his control over the Red 
: and the Suez Canal, enable him to 

; wealth of tliese districts for the 

benefit of the lower pcovinces.” 

These efforts to build up the prosperity 
of Egypt won back for the klie<live tlie 
iaviu* of the sultan, and on the 8th of June, 
1873, a firman was granted by the latter 
eoufirmiug the privileges enjoyed by the 
predecessors of Ismail, and changing the 
position of Egypt from a province into an 
alm<)8t sovereign kingdom. *^Tlie firman 
authorizes the kliedive to make laws and 
internal regulations; to organize every 
means of defence, and without restriction 
to augment or diminish the number of ins 



troopa ; ' 

commerciiu treati^, anil- • s . 
the position: of foreigneiiii Y 
course with the government 0 ^ 
lation ; and to contract loat^'^^paa^as 
name of the Egyptian goyc^mjen^i^^^ 
complete and entire control- 
affairs of the country. . The 
forbidden to make treaties 
political matters; he can have. np. s^ 
accredited at foreign courts ; the 
coined in Egypt must be coined in tlM 
of the sultan; the colors of the Egyntj^ 
army and navy must be in no w*ay diTOrgpt 
from those of the Turkish forces; ino^lad 
vessels must not be built without the. j>er- 
mission of the sultan. The khedivo;r|^hb}A; 
the privilege of conferring 
tions up to tlie rank of colonel, ala4 cfjTI; 
grades to that of rtitb^h’-i-sam^h pnljr^'i 
Finally, he is bound to remit eveiy 
full, and without delay, tc the Taf]^$ihv 
treasury, 150,000 purses of tribute.”^,/ , 
Upon the commencement of hpstijiji^ 
between Russia and Turkey, in 
khodive sent a strong contingent of/trir«)^ik 
to Europe for service in the Turkish atfi^^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

KfBB AND FALL OF THH CHALDjEAN MON- 
ARCHY. 

CHalilffiA the most Ancient Asiatic Monarchy — Ex- 
t«ftt Af the Country— Its (je()|?rnphical Position — 
. Physical Characteristics — The Tigris and the Eu- 
,, nhfttteN— 'CUmnte— Fertilitv of Clialda'a— Ve^'ta- 
ole Products — A iiimnls— Foundation of the Chal- 
dfcan Mouandiyby Niinnul—Character of Nimrod 
' |Jis, SuccesHors — Tim Fourth and Fifth Dynas- 

. , lies-^Relati(»n« with Assyria— Chuldaui Conquered 
W Assyria— *Tlie Civifization of Clmhlflea — Its 
' <.Sties— ^Temples— -Commerce — lutluence of Chul- 
’ doea iipfm the Ancient World— Keligion— Food 
, aii^ Huhita qf the Peoi>le. 

iHE most nnciCnt, of the monarchies 
of Asia>'as Ciialdiea. The coun- 
try occupied' by this kingd(»m con- 
sisted of a portion of ihe fertile 
district, which breaks about . its 
■ ^ the broad, belt <d' desert 
traverses tteeasterb hetin|phere from 



the Atlantic on the west, to the 
on the east. This region is dividi^ytetiO ^ 
western plain, whose features hear 
resemblance to those of the 
though on a larger scale; and 
mountainous region “ consiBtihj^ 
part of five or six parallel i 
mounting in many places fa 
Jevel of perpetual 6n6w.'^; 
plain, lying between the 
eri and the foot of the great mdu| ^ 
of Eurdistan-and Luristan, A 
times the seat of three df thy^ 
of the world, and was 
Aram*^Nalfttraim, dr " Syria 
rivers,*’ and to the Greeks and 
Mesopotamia. It owes its duithu>i»|^ 
tures, its inipoptance, and itk " 

two jgreat nvers whidi traveyse V ' 
phrates And tfea' Ticrfe. This 
greytep 






of IbATOrJJJeaopola^ 
bHaWliiiaDti/’ it limy be tout 
ttdi^ than of Egypt, that it ia 


fadd/ the actual gift of the 
:' which wash it on either side ; 

is, entirely a recent formation — 
wbieh the streams have made in 
waters of a gulf into which they 

the southern portion 
and extended from the 
the south to the natural 
ijetWeeu upper and lower Meaopo- 
and from the Tigris on 
' Xh the Arabian desert on the west. 

Persian Gulf at tlie period 
^ of the ClialdfiBiin moii- 

120 or 130 miles 
.^’’larlhOT north tliaii it does at present, and 
receded to the sou th- 
its present limits. Therefore a 
of land, 130 miles long, by some sixty 
V sevens wide, has been gained from 

course of forty centuries. 
Chahla^ would thus be reduced 
about 23,000 square 

0-. : This region was always monotomuis and 
Its rivers are Us chief* geo- 
— almost its only ones. 

; At pitesent it consists of a vast level, broken 
■ ^ solitary mounds, whieli mark 

sites Of its ancient cities and temi)les, 

^ lines of crumbling embankments 

whSeU show the course of its n<ov choked- 
The landscape, except in the 
parched and dreary iii color. 
w found along the rivers 
e.,inurshy tracts. 

of this region, and ex> 
its northern limit to tfie 
. the Taurus, of whieli it forms 

" the cliain of the 

iiyr<A^^i]>hates mountains, the loftiest of 
ranges which rise between 
plain and the Euxine 
many places it passes the Jlne of 
fiiiow. Tlio Tigi’is takes iis rise 
:^Oi:|iti^!tMiuLhwe8terif and the Eiinh rates on 
iiarUieasterii sicqies of this range. The 
y. jattcr. br«aits tbruugli the mounlaiii range 
iOf the Tigris, and thence 
.ibrtiious course to tlio Persian j 
/,Jl^h.are i*iveni of the fiirst cl^a, the ' 
‘"ging l,l48ftuleE, and t lie Euphrates 
s iu leagtli. Both ar^Btronw, full , 
ad. ^avigaUif f »> p considera- 
Tlfc0 Euphrates tius few Irlbu- j 





'm 


tiirics- after leaving' tire jmoaii 
Botie in the last ^(X) mites of ^ icebrn f 
Tigris is constaotl^ receiving the waters of 
other streams along its entire ^nrse.' The 
Tigris is therefore a larger 'and' to 
stream in its lower part than thie Euphrates. 
Both rivers rise many feet in the epdbg of 
the year, and overflow their baaks la 8everj[il 
places. The Tigris inundates the ooirntry 
along its lower course, between the 'Slst 
and '32d parallels of Jatifcnde. The fliabd 
of the Euphrates covers a more extensive 
region, spreading as high up as its juiictton ■ 
with the Khabonr. From Hit to the 
ward it overflows both banks. Its flood: is 
variable according to the incliriatioirof the 
plain and the nature of its banks. " If care 
is taken, the iiuiiulation may bo pretty 
equally distributed on either side of the 
stream ; but if the river banks are neglectech 
it is sure to flow irtainly to the west, render* 
ing the whole country on that side the river 
a swamp, and leaving the territory on the 
left bank almost wiLlioLit water.” Though 
these overflows do not deposit a fresh soil, 
as is tlio case in the Nile valley, they are 
the cause of the fertility of the Mesopota^ 
mian plain, aiul in ancient times were con- , 
ducted throughout its whole extent by a 
system of canals. 

The climate of this region > is moderate : 
and pleasant in winter. Frost is known, ■ 
but it is very slight ; ice rarely forms in tho 
marshes, and snow is imknowii. Heavy 
rains fall in November and December, As 
the spring advances the rains become 
slighter Summer begins about May, and 
until November there is scarcely any rain. 
For weeks and mouths the sky is cloudless* 
The summer is intensely hot. The heat is 
tempered only, at morning and evening, by 
a slight haze, which for a time bretiks iho 
force of the sun’s rays. At this season the 
phenomenon of the mirage is very common, . 
and is witnessed in its most beautiful form. 

Thd fertility of the laud is very great. In 
ancient limes enormous crops were raised 
IVoni it. Modern travellers agree that by a 
jiropcr system of irrigation and careful ciil- 
livaiion this region might once more bo 
made one of tho most fruitful sections’ of 
the earth. Tbe principal products were 
wheat and dates. "According to the native 
tradition, wheat wa^ indigenous in Ciiiildava. 

Its teudency to grow leaves was S<^ great 
tliat the Babylonians usetl to mow if twice 
and then pasture their cattle on it for 
Li wl.il tj keep down the blade, auu xikIu'c j 







/tJU;.>jflfcttt ■■ -The' 'ytlmltte' 

■ .luind.r6tl-jblvJ:.i 

pufstfed ; Uie date form iiig uue Df‘ 
slpdt aFticleti of diet iimong the peo- 
millet, vetches, sesame, auiJ 
af all kiuds grew in profusion, Au-» 
Otbev product was the reed, wliiclrgrew in 
efonse thickets in the rnarshes, rising often 
ti> a height of fuurleen or fii'teen feet. The 
dwellings of (he poorer class were cou- 
filru<5te<i of reeds and mats made of leaves. 
Boats were alst) made of reed frames cov- 
ered with leaves and a coating of bitumen. 

ChakLxM was destitute of stone or miner- 
als of any kuid. The «U)uc used in iu 
buildings was brought from other countries. 
The country contained an inexhaustible 
supply of clay^ from which excel hmt bricks 
were made. It abounded iu bitumen, which 
mad.e an admirable cement. 

The wild animals indigenous in Chaldaia 
were the lion, the leopard, tlie hyaena, the 
lynx, the wild cat, the wolf, the jackal, the 
W'ild boar, the buffalo, the stag, the gazelle, 
the jerboa, the ifox, the hare, the badger, 

■ and the porcupine. Doniestio animals were 
also numerous, and wore cliicfly the camel, 
the horse, the bufialu, the cow, the ox, the 
goat, the slice [), and the dog. 

The early liistory of Chaldaja is obscure* 
tuid upcertain It would seem, that after 
the dis]>ci*sion of the other dcscendanU of 
Noah from the plains of Babel, Nimrod, a 
dc4sceu<laiit of Ilam, remained in the great 
plain and estabiislicd a kingdom iu the re- 
gioiti lying at the .head of llie Persian Gulf. 
T^ie unfinished tower ivas converted into a 
temple, and other buildiiig.s were erected 
around it made of bricks from the clay of 
the plain. Thus Babylon was founded by 
Nimrod, who is also regarded as the founder 
of tlie empire. The <lat‘c assigned to this 
event, with which Ohaldtcau history opens, 
is one or two centuries anterior to llic year 
B» C.^ 2286. Nimrod’s kingdom extended 
from Babylon to the sea. Being a monarch 
of ^reat personal prowess and ambition — a 
" mighty hunter before the Ltird” — lie ex- 
tended bis dominion over the neighboring 
tribes, and by the strength of his character 
aftd Ills great achievement succeeded in 
e^Ul ish lag a natt^ in lovTer Mesopotamia, 
'wfeilih he governed with a firm hand from 
bi^i^piialvtlie city of Ur or Ilur, situated 
njjht bank* pf tbo^ Euphrates, a short 
iisiaiice from its mou^ \Uo built,iu ad- 
to Babyionv tho cities ofvErech or 





CiiJbebV / 

ev^iits of his kHo\^ 

imptession he made upon 
markable. Ho was evidently * 

greatest men of the ancient ; 

own nation he was deifieil, and' 
to the latest times, one of the principT 
jects of wDrship, under the. title of 
Sipru, or Bei-Nimrod, “the df' 
chase,” or “the great hunter.^ 
thiiiLs the name given by the AribStf'^' 
astninorners to the constellation of 
El Jabbar, “the giant” — was in 
of Nimrod. Nor has he been forgotten - 
the ignorant people who dwell in his 'laiitf 
to-day. He forms, with Bolomou anil 
Alexander the Great, one of th^-V.:^ 
heroes of ancient times who alone s(Sem4d";- ^ 
liave been rememiwrcd by them 
others have been forgotten. 

AVe have no account of the 
successors of Nimrod. 1*^ would .seem tbkt' 
his conquests were followed, at some uucef-" . ; 
tain ]>on()d, by an emigration of ftwui.tic 
ami llainitic tribes to the northward; TliC ■ 
Assyrians, a Semitic people, withdrew ,tl> : * 
upper ^lesopptamia and laid the founi^ / 
(ions of their monarchy along the middle. 
Tigns; the PhoiideiMiis, a liandticv^ 
passed to ll>o coinitiy of Canaun, iiiYfl 
tied along the sliores of the MeditCrfttnfeli^' V ^ 
where they founded a king(lom of 'V 

own Tlie race IVom which Abrahi|^% 
sprang passed into northern MesopotaniiaSi;;^ 

One of the kings of this early dyiiaMy' 
was Urkliarn or IJi ukh, He is the ■ 

Chaldaeaii monarch of wJiom any 
have been found in the country. Tic 
his reign about u. c. 2326. He built i ' 
merous g iga n t i e st r u ctu res, w h ioh seem. ■ 
have been designed almost cxcdusively 
temples. They jvre massive in size; .nut 
rude in execution. The bricks of 
they are constructed are rough, ftn<l 
togkher in an awkward 
mud or bitumen lieing used as'^mbribiiir;^^ 

“ In his arch i tec til ro,” says Professor 
linson, “ though there is'inucli that 1$ rit#?: 
and simple, there is uUb a g(H)d deal- . 
indicates Knowledge and experifeMCO:^^ 
tronomy also seems to have beeij cultK ^ 
during tho reign of this king. 
capital of tho kingdom in this reigft . 

Ion not yet being a place of 
Urukh was succeeded 
Iljp, who also styles himself 
HU sigiiet-cylinilcr has been 
is ; now in tho . British- MdseiicDL. ■ ■■ ■ 





itfm^ bi^fl ky tifte <!(m- , 

“^^^w«ajrtry V ^ E^aoaitic dynaBty 
^ ala^i B. <?. 2236. The first of 
Kudur*Kukhunta, Avho ap- 
g (Vetoed Chaldasa by a \ ice- 
be held his court at Busa 
wps Kudur^Lacamer, who also 
^igo^ed at Susa aud divided Ohaldrea luto 
provinces which he goveiucd by 

3i tatrd dynasty came to the throne about 
B«- £052, and numbered eleven ktii^s 
total reigns make* up a ptnod of 
^ fatly ftrty-eigiit yeirs Ihis dynasty inav 
1>^jjB&id to mark tJie tiansition betweiii the 
Mtfpd of national subjection to the Elamite 
IvtpM Biid that of complete ludepcnden e 
finder the succeeding dj nasty (the fourth), 
wWh was one of natue Chuldaan kin^s 
This dynasty came into powoi about b ( 
j26d4, and reigned until b c 154(» It con^ 
pf about eight or Uu nionirehs, but 
18 known of the events ot their reigns 
The Fifth Dynast> doun^hed fiorn about 
1546 10 B c IdOO It w IS fuuiukd 
by Khainmuiabi, an Arab chjef who, tak 
ifijl advantage of the v\tak«< s ind dcpics 
ftpfi pf ChaldaDa under the 1 ist king ot the 
Fouitb Dynasty, sue cteded in in ikn g him 
«»clf mastei of the eountiy He appt us to 
hate reigned about twenty six >t iib, aud 
loft the crown to his son lie w is a guat 
nnd wise king, and seems to hx\e been the 
first to comprehend the benefits to be de 
rived by the country fioin a pitjper sjstcm 
pf iirtgation. Ho const lueted a c inal from 
<0^ pf the livers of the country f )r this 
pUtppse, and he says in one of lus lusciip 
jjpfis, that it “cliangfd desert plums into 
welkwatered fields, it spread aiound fertil- 
and abundance’" He constructed sev- 
Important buildings Bdiylon sec ins 
td hkva been the seat of his court Dui lug 
t|iiP l^fEtepKse of this dynasty intimate nli 
ttpnaweere xnamtaincd with As'-yna, whuh 
Irad noiw bpcfime an indtj>cnd(nt powii 
Hatinns weio eometimes bound to 
f tpeatie^ of idiiance, and ^ometlroeb 
Fjfisarrfiiges Towards th^ close of 
jAAsrjpna Pnee intervened m the 
Clbald^ to depose a usurping 
the throne the son of the 
r bad beep murdered hy the 
rP^ltitipa. Aftef this the 
f JPJttKmstoBliaepii tlie twocountues 
intewmted Inland fii^lly, in 

. Hf 



and conquered Chaldiea, 
ameh was merged lUto fhe Assyrian mon- 
archy^ and fiipntmued for centuries to form 
a part of that kingdom* 

The early periods of CSif^ld&ean history 
are marked by the advance made by the 
people in oivilizaiiou and the aits As 
caily as the era of Nimrod, Babylon, Ereeh 
or Orchoe, Accad, Calueh, and Ur were 
fiouiHhing cities The plan of these ciiies 
w IS iGctaugular, and the walls and build* 
mgs were of buck cemented usually with 
i)Uumen Many of the edifices of tips 
period \\t>e cohnsal in size The templies 
were ii^uullv p^ i iinidal in shape, and were 
built in bucctsbive ‘•tejis oi stages to a con- 
Mdtiible height They weie placed so as 
to lice the caidinal points of the compass. 
Willing was m use, as is shown by the 
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legends stamped m the baked bricks of this 
pMi hI Gems wtie cut poli'^hed, and en- 
slaved with portraits Ihe ait of working 
in imtals was known, and aims, ornaments, 
and umIuI impltininU weie constructed ot 
vaiious nielals. Cloths and textile fabrics 
of a dJidite tissue weie manufactyrcil 
Astronomy w IS cnltivaud, and the rebults 
of observations of the htaveiily bod us vieie 
carefully recoided Commerce was ako 
carried on by both land and sen with the 
neighboring nations. Ihe 'Ships of Ur " 
navigated the Pirsian Gulf and traded 
with the people along Us Shores 

"The Chaldee in monarth},’ says Pio 
fessor Rawlinsou, 'Ms rather curious, from 
its antiquity than ilhistncfus from its gieat 
names, or admirable for the extent of its 
domimonsji Z^css ancient (liau the Egyp 



of i^rioriiy-: ticgses st(uid ' ttfc' Ifio 
‘which has' Pauthwii.-; F<j1h>wiog^^^0i!ite 

S rdWii up updn live soil of Asia* The Ariau, five minor deities^ 
urhiiiaot and even Semitic tribea, appear planets, via. : Kin or Kiivip C^t^fi^^^^ 
in the nomadic condition, dach- (Jupiter), Nerga I 
the^ settlers of lower Baby- (Venus), aiui Nebo 

Jouia betf)ok themselves to agriculture, \vith tho others already uaiiied^ constiil^d; 
oreoteSd temples, built cities, ami established the priucinal gods of the Chuldieiina. ; '■j 

^a strong and settled government. The inferior deities are too pumeroug ;t^;, 
leaven which was to spread by degrees mentioned lierc. ■ 

through the Asiatic ])eople3 was first depos- “The striking resemblance of tb0'l^ 

" Itcd on the sliores of the Persian Gulf at dfcan system to .that of classical 
the mouth of the ‘Great River,'-' and hence seems worthy of particular attention, 
civilization, science, letters, art, extended resemblance is too general, and too 
themselves northw^ard ami eastward and some respects, to allow of the supposlt|ciii!§^^^ 
westward. Assyria, Media, Semitic Baby- that mere accident has produced the’ -Cbii 
Ionia, Persia, as they derived from Chakheii cidenee. In the Pantheons of 
the character of their vvriting, so were they Rome, and in that of Chaid«ja, the iaiiitt' 
indebted to the same country for their gen- genera] grouping is to be recognized; llio 
oral notions of government and administra- same genealogical succession is not bjflfro- 
tion, for their architecture, for their decor- quently to be traced; ami in some 
ative art, and still more for their science even the familiar names and iitlesof cites&k \ 
and literature. Each people no doubt cal divinities admit of the iiiost eUtSbug 'if 
modified In some measure the boon received, illustrations and ( xplanatiuns from Chab ;■ 
adding more or less of its ow'n to tlie corn- deean sources. We can scarcely doubt ' 
mon inheritance. But Chaldsca stamls that, in some way or other, there w^as a 
forth as the great parent and original in- munrcaliou of beliefs — a passage in Vexy : 
ventress or Asiatic civilization, w'ithout any early times from the shores of Uie Perfeipir* 
rival that can reasonably dispute her claim.’' Gulf to the lands w as^hed by the Medi^^ 
The religion of Chaldiea was from the ranean, of mythological notions and . 

earliest period of which wo have any record It is a |)robal>le conjecture that Varaohg tlie 
a polytheism of the grossest kind. Fifteen primitive tribes who dwelt on the ifigrig 
or sixteen principal gods were worshipped, and Euphrates, whin the taineiform > 

ami a uumlicr of inferior or r'^condary bet was invented, and when such wrHiifrg 
divinities. Local gods abounded, every was first si pplied to the purposes of reJigiopi 
town being under the protection of its owh a Seytldc or Seytho-Ariau race existed^ - 
particular divinity. Our knowledge of .subsequently migrated to Eurone , ^ 

/ thh system is still incomplete. The nio.st broiiglit with them those myiljual 
iinpoitunt deities appear to have been: linns which, as objects of popular 
1. ll, or Ra, tlie principal divinity, but of had bei n mixed up in the nascent literrdUie 
whom we know scan^Iy anything. 2. A 
triad, consisting of Ana, Bil or Belus, and 
Hea or lloa. These correspond to the 
classical Pluto, Jupiter, ami Neptune, and 
each is accompanied by a foinale principle The food of the people 
or wife. The wife of Ana is Aunt; of Bil vegetable products of the , 

or bel, Mulita or Beltis; and of Hea, Dav- dates which abound here formed.ib^' W ,« 
kina. 3. A second triad, consisting of Sin now, the main sustenance cf the iiibabiti^uts. 
or Hurki, the moon god ; San or Sansi, the Fish and chickens ajd the wild., hi?#!;. 

Fiin; and Vul, the gt)d of the atmosphere, also eaten, at least by the 
' Each of these has his femalo principle or though ariimal food would 

w’ife. The wife of Sin or Hurki is a god- been rare. In the towns the liQiifleb 
. dess commonly* called “the great lady,” of brick ; in the rural diet rit,^ ‘boy.ypi^: 

' vWhose name is uncertain; the wife of Ban mere huts of reed pla?teit\d with 

is Gula or Anunit; the wife of Vul The dwellings of even the w'cklthyfipiie^ 
Tala, These gods and god- to have been rude and 


of their i.auYC country, and tuffif- . 
traditions wile j)assed on to tlie jEJl 
nations, who wpre in part 
this Scvtliic or Sevtho-Arian i>i ' 
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Tft^ ESTABLISHMENT OP THE MONARCHY — 

early kinos. 

. !bi^pri|>tiion of Assyria — Its Ge(i;iraphical Position 
; ; . ,iMi 4 Areft—Easte^^^ an<l Western Assyria— The 
^^^nutainOus Region — Ci ties of A ssy ria— Cl i mate 
^ ^'Fertility of the Country — Mineral Wealth— 
.Aoimola — Character of the People — Foundation 
■ vof the Assyrian Kingdom — Assliur — Relations 
with Chalflaa— Early Kings— Uahy Ion Conquered 
of Tigfath-Pileser 1.— Character of 
... Assyria — Use of Letters — 

of Preserving Official Records— Assyrian 
t Palace — The Uas-Rel iels — The 

i ^ Assyrian Military System — The Royal Dignity — 

• Instruments — Dress of the People — 

- : of. tlie Assyrians. 

t SSYRIA, properly speiiking, occu- 
pied the upper portion of the 
Mesopotaiuian valley. Tt was 
hounded on the north by 'Mount 
Masiua, according to some writers, 
according to others by the course: 
dFthe from Diarbekr to Til. On 

' theleafit its limits were marked by the higli 
and difficult chain of the Zagros mouii- 
taitiS; Its western boundary was the 
"Euphittt^/and, its the northern 

of (Jhaldaoa. The Tigris divided it 
infe' two unequal sections, which may be 
Wtistorn Assyria. The 
;! of the country, from Diar- 

the north, to the Chaldseaii border, 
^ was about 350 miles, and the 

Zagros mountains to the 
fi’om 300 to 170 miles, | 
an area of ' about 75,000 

V mi-lea. 

‘ Assyria, though., smaller than 
■^»e ieistioD lying wes^of the Tigris^ was the 
yrtibsii: densely inhal)ited and most important 
. jwt of the kingdom. It contained tliree 
gTc^f cities of the country. 
Aeries Af and productive' 

by numerous 
tlie mountains into 
. Th^..7|)fe}i28, are. -^separated 
by :4etached* ranges of hills 
u dti^ifllon g^erallyjmjjiUlel 


to the Zagros chain, and supply nuraerous 
brooks and small streams whicli travertc 
the country in addition to the rivers. All 
the streams generally flow through deep 
beds, which are concealed from view from 
the plains, except when swollen by tlie ra;hd 
and melting snow.s, when they ruii with full 
banks, and even overflow tli.‘ level country. 
AVestcru Assyria is a less favored region. 
It is scantily supplied wilh water, and 
depeuds upon irrigation for its fertility. 
“ The general ehanieter of the country is 
level, but not alluvial. A line of moun- 
tains, rocky and precipitous, but of no great 
elevation, stretches across the northern part 
of the region, running nearly flue east, and 
west, and extending from the Euphrates at 
Ilum-kaleh to Til and Chelek upon the 
Tigris. Below this a vast, slightly undu- 
lating plain extends from the northern 
mountains to tlie Babylonian alluvium, 
only interrupted about midway by a range 
of low limestone hills called the Sinjpii*, 
which, leaving the Tigris near Mosul, runs 
nearly from east to west across central 
Mesopotamia, and strikes the Euphrates 
lialfway between Rakkah and KerkesiyeJi, 
nearly in longitude 40^^' The country 
north of the Sinjar range’ to Mount Masius 
is an undulating plain resembling the roll- 
ing prairies of North America. Water 
i.s scarce. Only small streams descend from 
the Siiijitr range, and these are soon ab- 
sorbed by the thirsty eartji. Gypsum 
abounds in the soil, which is here naturally 
sterile and difficult of cultivatioiu Traces 
of volcanic action are numerous. Basaltic 
fragments lie thick over the plain, and 
near the confluence of the two chief branches 
of the Khaboor are found several old craters 
of extinct volcanoes. The Sinjar range is 
composed of a soft w'hite Ipnestoiie. 

The true heart of Assyria was the region 
lying along the Tigris from latitude 30° to 
36° ^0', Within these limits were gathered 
the great cities of the kingdom and the 
Imlk of the population. One of these, 
Asshur, tli!^ pi'imitive capital, now culled 







IviUlKjBhei^Wt, baiak of 

ita* Tijgris, byt Nmiivtb, (now Nim- 

i n4\imd Bur«6ftt^na (city of Sargon) now 
called Khoniiabacl, lay on the east of that 
fc^freaai- Other cities, many of them places 
oif studded the country ea.'rt of the 
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The western region also contained 
4i number of imiiortant places* Nineveh 
lajt’ opposite the modern Mosul. Calah was 
aliout twenty miles to the south of Nineveh 
by the direct route, and about thirty by the 
i<>criBe of the Tigris. Assiutr was Ibrty 


miles bch)W Gaiab,bn the rigl 
Tigris, Duf-Sargiutt, 
nine miles east of iiorth from jtite U€^ 
angle of the wall of Ninevtjii. ■ " ^ 

The climate of Assyria, 
various regions. That of caaterti Assynai 
owing to the proxinait^ 
tlie J o f t y , 8io^^a|iip^‘ 
range of ZagroSj is cookf 
and moister than die cii- , 
mate of the regiolf w'est bf* 
the Tigris. The motiiifmn 
breezes moderate the ishiti- 
mcr heats. The winte^ urb j 
moderately severe. ^ 
falls heavily in the winrer^v; 
and even in the eprihg. 
Heavy de^v8 are also ex- ■ 
perienecd after the rains 
have subsided. The most 
sonlheni part of Assyria, 
west of the Tigris, 
latitude 34^ to the Chab 
doeau border, possesses a 
climate siniilar to^ that of 
the last - luiined country. ( 
Central western Assyria 
is cooliT than the district 
lying south of it. The 
sii m nier heats are oppress! ve 
during the middle of ihc 
day, but the mornings aiii I 
nights are pleasant. Con- 
siderabJe rain and .sutyw' 
fall in winter, but tiiis sea- 
son is brief and not very ; 
severe. The niountain re- 
gion which forms the north- ^ 
ern part of western 4^ 
Syria possesses a ooldci* and 
more, rigorous climato than 
the central region. TTie ' 
tern perat ure in winter : faJiJi ^ 
eight or ten degrees belo^v 
zero. The 

average elevation of 1,^)0 
feet, and lies near the great 
mountain range of 
Ilia, which is covered' vuh 
per])etual snow. Hen .. 1 1}^ > 
winters.- 

snows fall, which lie on fife 
ground for several weeks. The spring , 
is wet and stormy, but the sunanier an<l 
autumn are fine. * V 

Taken as a whole, ancient As^ri|^ ^ 
a region of great fertility^ It did 
sess as many at tHa! ife ibi' ] 
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" but careful 

cu^vat^ rich retuifue 

sO^ llie citniii flourkhotl, and 
th<i to an uu- 

usually terge silk-worTu nut fouiul else- 
of the edible vegetables 
apj^ar ’hiv been cultivated in Assyria, 
lu thO' ^ the date piilm, tlie orange, 
iuid the. ItthiiUi were growji. The pome- 
granate, the olive, the vine, the apricot, 
sutd the fig flourished iu all parts of the 
: country^ 

Assyria was better supplied with minerals 
Babylon. Btoue of a good quality 
all parts of the country. Iron, 

. ‘ ci^pper .and leail still exist in great abuu- 
d inoo in the 'riyari mountains, not far 
fr,>m Nineveh, and in other places. Tlui 
fnountaiii« supyfliv^d silver and 
antirnony, and perhaps other metals. ]>ilu- 
me% naphiha., petroleiun, sulpliiir, siliim, 
and salt were also among the mineral pro.- 
due.ta of Assyria. 

The wild animals of the country con- 
si.sted of the lion, tlu leoiiard, the lynx, the 
gAvild eat, thehyaiiia, the wild ass, tlui hoar, 
;*tli^ desr, tho gazelle, the ibexi, the wild 
s!i.jv;p, the wild boar, the jac kal 1, flic wolf, 
ilu fox, the b.iavcvr, the jv rboa, tlie jxm'u- 
piiie, the badg; r and the Jiare. The tiger 
U b.dieved to have been found in Assyria 
at a very early ])0riod. The rivers abounded 
in fish, and the mar.diy lliiekets with wild 
fowl. The domestic animals were thci camel, 
t!ie hor.se;, tiie ass, tlie mule, tho she^'p, the 
goat, the ox, the cow, and the dog. 

* The Assyriiiiis were a strongly rc^ligious 
]r3?xj>le, paying great attention to the’ wor- 
ship of tlioir g xls. They wci'o also a fierce, 
iri^iherous race, delighting in the dangers 
of; the chase and in war. The Assyrian 
tr<;w)pii!.were notably among llie most Ibrnii- 
dahte pf ancient warriors, bi t tliat tlu'y 
Wpri3; W sp;iddiy criud is shown by the 
pnpr?n.rma of male prisoners cai>- 

by them in war. They never kept 
faitliv’cyhen it was to their interest to break 
i treaU^, and wore regarded with suspicion 
>by ihe’r neighbors iu 'con.sequcnce of this 
. pb^at f^^ristve. Jn mental power tliey de- 

■ 1^ to be ranked among the foremost of 

’ ' nic€^. 

Aa has boen istated in the account of the 
Clhaldseaii 11(14;^^^ the conqLie.sts of Nim- 
rod wete followed at some uncertain period 
by4n ofihe Semitie inhabitants 

yf tho |owi^ | 0 U n try to the northward. The 

■ Sme romovul is unknown, and 


it is. also uncertMip whether it was a volun- 
tary act on the part of Iht* Assyrians, or an 
eiifoixHxl colouizalion ciirried out by Jhe 
Chaldican kings. Tlie tiihe, or tribes, from 
which sprang the Assyrians, removed from 
Chaldaia to the upjicr country along the 
middle Tigris, and there erected a city to 
Avhich they gave their own tribal name of* 
Asslnir. It seems certain that for some 
time after their removal the Assyriaue were 
governed by rulers appointed by, or under 
tlie supremacy of, the Chaldiean kings. 
Gradually, however, they became stronger, 
ami at length >}^ere able to* gratify their 
natural longings for mdejxendeace by throw- 
ing off the (jixaldswin rule, and establi.s'bing 
a separate monarchy of their own. The seat 
of the cm [lire was at. As.slmr. liic date of 



SIIALMANICSF.K TCTTINO OCTTirR EYKS OF A CA T- 
TIVK, 'WHO, WITH OTHKIi-S, IS llliLO l^RlSOMiU 
ay A HOOK IN Tin; 

the establishment of the rtrmarcliy is iincci- 
tain. Boine of the early kings w'ere cou- 
nected liy marriage with the Cluildaeaii 
sovereigns, and the two nations existed side? 
by si<lo for a considerable period, a.s friends. 
Assyria also took part in the struggles of 
the pretenders to the' ('lialdyean crown, and 
one of the kings, Asshur-u pal lit, interfered 
to place the crown on the liead of the light- 
ful heir, who was bi.s relative. One of the 
kings of this period, Shalmaneser I. (about 
n.c. 1320), conducted successful wai-s in tin; 
Nipliates mouiitaine, and planted cities iu 
that region. He also built Calah (now 
Nimrud), on the east bank of the Tigris, 
forty miles above Asshiir. * It is evident 
from this that the kingdom had grown fhr 
to th e north,* and . had becom e stronger an d 
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%nre poptiloufiyand had fairly 

qoti^iiedt 

arts 'itf \-ihiA; i]iMp^ 
w^Te- used ''sparr 
was still in its ib- 
at this time Were 
in elia|Kj; the temples \rere 
and the royal pftlacses 
artificial mounds. ^ 
vftks succeeded by his son 
I'm I., who was probably the 


liial. of the Gret^k Ninus. This mon- 


the supremacy of his own 
- uatiib^:%^ of Babyhm (about 

B:* g. 1300). It must not be supposed, how- 
uvor, that Chaldjea was from tins time con- 
tlMubbsly a part of the Assyflan kingdom. 
It Wbs pfohably thus subject for about a 
ceiifeury, but tlien the yoke of Assyria seems 
: to have bxui shaken off by a line of kings 
of apparently Assyrian descent, wdio 
hostile to Assyria, and were en- 
in with that ])ow"er. 

All^atthe latter appears to have been 
hUlB to accomplish was to preserve her 
^biiremacy over Babylon, which was 
;■ to hold a secondary position in 

vv«fiterp Asia, ackiKnvledging the su- 
a^^minty of the Ninivite kings. 

The immediate successors of Tig- 
lathi-Niu were unimportant. Assliur* 
rliii-ilim, who reigned about n. c. 1150- 
1130, was a monarch of gr<?ater pre- 
Ijuiiidns than his predecessors. He 
seems to have engaged extensively in 
Ibreigii wars, and to have paved the 
^ way for the cemq nests of his greater 
s*»iii Tlglath-Pilesser I. He invaded | 
Babylob^a and carried on a war against a 
hing uemed nezzar ( Nabu-kudur- 

■ some writers it is believed 

’ ' arms farther south into 

that he is the monarch men- 
Book (»f Judges as Cluishau- 
'^'if^srtilShSFabS^^ of jriesopotMiiiia/’ wlio is 

the Israelites in subjection 
This ideiuificatlon rests 
hjij^jyqry uheertai grounds, 

,; I. came to the throne 

subdued ths tribC 
of Mount Zjigros, and con- 
Syria. Ho also waged a 
?■ V?aif - iigafn^t Babylonia, lie ap- 

’ . U'‘ liavel^^^ a famous hunter. He 
; : ereatBd seyq^T great tifeiples, and palaces 
bis own use, and improved 
He also - intro- 
Cattle into Assyria, and un- 


dertook of foreign vege- 

products iu the During his 

reign the was in- 
creased, and theVlito^ of the 

kingdom were extemi^i 
feign stands out as a compact and. powerf\;l 
kingdom, cetitralieed under a single mon- 
arch, with 1i single great capital, in the, 
miUstof half civilized and weak and divided 
nations. 

Asshur bil-kala succeeded his father, 
Tiglath-Pileser I. Nothing is known of 
him except that he wrfged war in lower 
Mesopotamia, He appears to have reigned 
from about B. c. 1110 to n. c. 1090. 

Let us g lance now lit tl)e civilization of 
the Assyrians os revealed by theii’ monu- 
ments. This view will embrace the entire 
period ( tlieir history, and is introduced 
here for purposes of convenience. 



ASSYRIAN SPIIYNX. 

/ 

The Assyrians at an early period made 
use of Lttorsjiind kept a carel'ully prepared 
record of their 'history. These records 
were either engraved on Btone, or were 
stamped o.. bricks. Those bricks w'erc of 
two iiuds— sun-driod and kihi-burncd. The 
former w^ould simply be hardened by fire; 
the latter could not be affected by water. 
The records were etaihped on both kinds 
of brick, and were thus preserved from the 
yt^yo great dangers of fire and flood, to 
.rich Assyria was subject. All the writings 
of this nation seem to have been upon ma- 
terials of this description. Paper, such as 
was used in Egypt, may have been em- 
ployed for some of the public documents, 
but very rarely. None n.is been found in 
any of the iuounds opened by modfein 
I explorers. 

i As workeya in metals and ivqry, as 



1S8 iLLUSTRAl^ja MMoMr OF 

centTO. “ in the iuterjor ' 

S iiiyers; scivlptb^ and eftibroiderers of the buildlag. there Vast be^fhe 
refiiiB^fe, the Assyrians far surpassed all the nor symmetry, Two-thi rds of the 
iie.ti6QS of the East. Their architecture west part was occupied by tliC grand- 
yrfi^ less massive than that of the Egyp- tion iiall and its large and suinpfub# 
tians, . Although ^stone was plentiful in" galleries, with walls cased with bas-rcH<i&:|^^ 
eastern Assyria, brick was prelorrcd in the one-third, to the soutiieast, by the inhtihi^> 
poustructiou of their edifices. Their most apartments, with smaller and less decpra^^ ; 
'magnificent hiiildiuga were their royal rooms. Passages of>eued into two of ithe 
palaces. Ixss rcdigioiis than the Egyptians sides of the large court; one on the n©r|tV 
aiui (Ireeks, ihty showed more attention to west led to a square esplanade, or cOurt,, 
the king tliiui to the gods, and their tern- occupying the northern angle of the arti- 
ples were insignificant compared with the ficial mound of the palace, in front of a 
royal residences. The most complete of the building touching the northwest face of tije 
Assyrian piilacos that ha-s yet boeii uiicov- , siMsitrUc, with which it had no internal dorn- 



COURT OF SAROON'S PALACE, 


i?rcd is {]»at of Pnrgon, at Kliorsabad. It mimic atinn. This building w^ most 
exhiliit- the architecture of this ijation,and i.shly oi-ujimcnted ; it compr'roS tdx' 
als© its decorative art and sculjitiire, in niense balls tlecoratod with sculptuve|^^d 
their Inghest forms. Like all Assyrian some other smaller rooms, It was, we, 
palaces, it stands on the summit of an im- almost say, a second palace 
mensc mound constructed of bricks. 'The Tirst — ^a,|second selamlik, rivalling Sn Hplen^ 
ipound >vus arranged in two ])lalf(>rin9 of i dor that of the seraglio. . . 
unequal height, in the form of the letter opening into tic.' .southeast sid^ te- 

T. The palnce j)rc»pcr stood on the loftier ception hall of the seraglio led to 
'^qund, and consisted of a series of build- platform, and to the great 

ranged anamd immense courts. The ! olfioes. Thelowerplatformof^btkttii^^J;’ 
. lW^:buildinir, occupied by the king, Btowl ‘hill built up for the palace of 

boUom of tlit\ princi* n f’ovjrt, and I occupied l)v the klmii aird ; h 
pj^s^ssed it jK i’^ci tly rcgnlar hicfulc, with Ji ; This porti fin of the 
. oiMouucuicd gaU'way iu the j cuy, and <M)nimuuieivtnd 

I . “ ‘ ■i'-'"""' 
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it It* the^ the khan, properly 

iwi square eourt, 

»]£lt^ah;t|xl on all sides by buildings, 
]ndf>ings i()r grooms, and for the 
greater ^ slaves. It was ap- 

proached from the city by two enormous 
Jjights of etepa in the middle of the south- 
.cast face of the terrace. An elaborately 
decorated passage led, as we luive said, 



ASSYRIAN ENSIGNS OR ST AND ARUM. 


from this court of Iho hliiiii into the ivccp- 
iiotii hall of the scra:^lio ; two small doors 
psq gave direct coiiimunicatifiu with the 
ililuibited rooms of the palace. To the 
right of the immense court we liavo just 
mentioned, *the khan, was a linilding of 
some extent, with many courts* and inime- 
rous chambers, forming })art of the oflices 
or common rooms of the jjalace. This was 
the khaznohj or treasury ; fur thorci wore 
the storcis of provisions and uUmisIIs for the 
use of the royal lioiisoliold, as wi ll as places 
of custody for all the valualiJes that Sargon, 
in his dedicatory insciiplion, tells ns he 
had acquired by force of arms and stnivd 
in his palace. The harem was adjoining 
the khazueh. It wais a building of moderate 
extent, containing three courts, the waits 
of , one of them covered with the ridiost 
de'borations In enamelled bricks; many long 
ghlle^ncs, iuiended no doubt lor feasts or 
fg^livals; and lastly a large number of 
moms fjr habitation. Thi.s harem was 
shi^t in as closely as possible; all commu- 
the outer world w^as intcr- 
women must have found 
in a real prison. One single 
guarded by eunuchs, gave access 
to Jt.; this had two issues; one communi- 
catiag with the great court of the offices, 
was the entry by which people came in 
from .th^ autside ; the otlier opening on a 
leading to the inhabited 
seraglio; through this 
harem without 
hei^ s^Jhy the public. Behind the 
harehl enormous tower, or pyramid 


in seven . stag^, nenriy fifty yards high . 
The aevch stajgee, equal in height, and each 
one smaller an -area than the .one beneath 
it, w'^rc covered with stucco of different 
colors, and thus presented to view the colors 
consecrated to the seven heavenly bodies, 
the least im])ort.ant being at the base. This 
was the Zikiir.it, or observatory, and on its 
summit the priestly astrologers, pupils o’f* 
the Chalfhean.', attempted to read the future 
in the stars 

In sculpture the Assyrians were behind 
many of the ancient nations. Their best 
works are their bas-reliefs. Their statues 
arc comparatively rr.re, and are clumsy and 
coarse in design and execution. They 
never succeeded in modelling the human 
figure; their greatest successes arc in the 
reprosentiiliou of aniimil.s, and these occur 
ill their bas-reliefs. The low relief, says 
Uawlinson, “was to llto Assyrians tlie 
practical mode in wlneh artistic pow'or 
found vent among them. They used it for 
almost every ])in‘poee to which mimetic 
art is a])p]i(:al)Ie : to express their religious 
feelings anil ideas; to glorify their kings; 
lo hand down to ]>osterity tlie nal ion’s his- 
tory and .its deeds of prowess; to depict 
home scenes and domestic occupations ; to 
represent Jiindsiajio and architecture; to 
imitate animal and vegetable forms ; even 
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NKUK Oif AN ICNKMY. 

to illustrate the meclianicul methods whicli 
they employed in the consti uction of those 
vast architectural works, of which the reliets 
were the principal ornamentation. It is 
not too miicli to say that know the As- 
syrians, not merely artistically, but his- 
torically and ethnological ly, chiefly through 
their bas-relieft, which seem to represent to 
iis almost the entire life of the people.” 
The reliefs, it will be ' innlerstood, were 
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stone rfabs, which >vero set in ’ 
!0^e lower part of the walls they adonicd. 

In their onnamentul metallurgy the As- 
"syrii^s exhibited groat skill. There were' 
three kinds of this 
work : entire figures; 
or parts of figures, 
cast solid ; castings in 
low relief; iiiid em- 
bossed work, wrought 
nriiicipally with the 
Jianiiuer, “ but finished 
by a sparing use of 
the graving tool.” The 
solid figures were 
pm all, and were con- 
fined to animal forms, 
jivincipally lions. Cast- 
1 n gs i n low re lief wore 
used chiefly for I lie 
' ornamen tation of 
1 thrones and chariots, 
i mill consisted of aiii- 
1 mal and luimau fig- 
j II res, winged </(‘ities, 

I priffins, etc. The em- 
f’ 1 A work was very 

( llllH ciirioiis 1111(1 beautiful, 

I and was apjilied to 
NKim. weapons, ornaments 

ill 11 riLish Museum for the person, house- 

hold utensils, and' 
many other (dijects. The usual material 
used by the Assyrians for onianiental ine- 
Uillui'gy was hronzci, com|)os(Hl of one part 
of tin to ten of copper, which is still eoii- 
sideivd the h ist proportion. It seems that 
the Assyrians also understood how to inlay 
one metal with aiiotlier. They also ex- 
hibited n higli degree of skill iu carving 
.ivory and cutting gems. 

They iipi); ar also to have uiidcv'stnod the 
art of dyeing, and the use of the pulley, the 
lever, and the iiieliiied plane. The la.si was 
constantly used by iIilmu iu their attacks 
upon fortified places. 

lii the organization and equipment of 
their troops, and iu their sy.steni of attack 
niid dcleiice and their method of reducing 
fiwtified places, the Assyrians inahifestod a 
superiority to the nations by which they 
were surrounded. 

The king was separated ft'om the orders 
below him l>v a rigid etiquette. No one 
was permitted to have aeces.s to him excejii 
ij^’otfgh the proper offi(?ers of the court, 
\ always aceoinpnuicd liiiii. Only the 
Ser luul ihicf eunuch were jirivileged to 



opc:> cnnv':rsallon with him. vb^ 

rjceived them he sat ob His 
they stood before him. The throae^j^ 
carried with the army when the king: wehfe 
to yvar. The Assy riftii inouarchs, as a 
led hardy and active lives. In peace they 
engaged in superin tending the punUp wortSy 
administered justice, etc., and isought i^e*- 
Jaxation iu the dniigerous pleasure Qf hant- 
ing the lion and the wild bull. In war the 
king u.siially rode in his chariot, but sphie- 
times inarched on foot, and went into battle 
in the same manner. The sovercigh showed 
himself freely to tlie people, while main- 
taining hi.s haughty dignity in all things, 
and was rarely the weak and effeminate 
volupt.uni y that the Greeks imagined him. 
The court cci’cmotiial was elaborate aiid 
imposing. The dress of the king in pcHCK; 
and war was magnificent. lie had also a 
special (In wliieli he engaged in thc,^ 

religious ceremonies prescribed lor him. 

Tlie vniisi(jal instruments of Assyria con- 
sisleil of the harp, the lyre, the guitar, the 
pipe*, (li(> fambouriiie, (he cymbal, the druiii, 
the duleimer, ami the trumpet. , Bands of. 

^ music are ri preseuted in some of the bas- 
r(*liefs, showing (hat (liey were eometirnes 
used in jiiililic cereinoniaN. 

The ordinary dress of (lie common people 
was a plain luiiio, lonehiiig from the neck 
to a little above tlic kiuH*, and confined at 
ibo waist l\v a broad belt or girdle. The , 
sl(*ove.s were very short. The head and feet 
were without any covering. The king and 



A.S.SYRIAN ARMLET From Nineveh Maiblea, 
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bis great officers wore shoes and head dresses. 
J^mnlals were worn by 1 a borers^ bo Ve tlie 
w^est grade. Soldiers and the wlter class 
j of laborers wore a close-fitting trouser und 
a leather boot. Persons of the lower asses 
wore no ornaments. Armlets and brace eta 
were coiifined to persons of rank. 
rings were worn by (he soldici^ and niugi^ 
ciaiis. M(^i of rank w’ore a long fringijpd 
robe, which reached nearly to the feet. Tife - 
slcc*ves were short, and barely covered tte: 
>bouider. Down to the waist, where it Ira*: 

: confined by a belt or girdle, it fitted clbselyf., 
I below the waist it was fuller, biU still 
I Fillets, earrings, armlets, and bTaoekhj 
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jewelry of the upper classes, ens their power, lengthens their days and 
of the better sort dressed in long their reigns, and grants prosperity in peace, 
those of the me«- and victory in war. He is styled by the 
fll^es were Jong. Outside of this kings ‘‘Asshur, nny lord.’- lie hfld no 
cloak of the prominent temple or shrine in any part of 
in front and falling over the country, and it is believed ; that ail 
Ihe arms, which it covered nearly to the 
elbows. Their hair was either arranged in 
short crisp curls, “or carried back in waves 
to the ears, and then in part twisted into 
long pendent ringlets, in part curled, like 
that of tlje men, in th^ee or four rows at 
the back of the neck.” Tlie head w as some- 
times encircled with a fillet. A girdle 
Seems to have been worn jiroimd the waist; 
the feet were bare, or only protected by a 
sandal. Women of the lower class appear 
to have worn simply a gown reaching to 
the ankles; and a hood for a covering for 
the head. The ornaments and toilet arti- 
cles of the Assyi’ian w'omeu of the better 
class indicate a high degree of luxury in 
their mode of life. 

The religion of the Assyi'ians resembled 
that of the primitive C/haldteans so closely 
as to be-almost identical w’ith -it in its higher I iiepiiwskt^tations ov aw'ingko ^kity, surrosKsv 




divinities. Below these were the local g 
j^^^liar to Assyria. The principal d::vi 
ipi'ihe A^yria mythology is the “g 
,ffod He 18 the protecting go( 

both "^tbo opuntry andv tbe .dynasty, 
jdacci mou£.rGhs on their thrones, stren 
u 


TO lili Tin: OOD ASSUlJll. 

temples W'ere open lo his worship, to wdiat- 
(rver god tliey might bo dedicated. The 
Assyrian religion is d(‘S(Til)e(I as “ tlic wor- 
shi]) of As.sluir.” The kings represent thcni- 
s(dvcs us j massing their lives in his service, 
as fighting to extend his worship and ox- 
l(‘rminato his enemies. Tlio emblem .of 
Asshur Avas llio w inged circle or globe, from 
which a liguro in a horned cap is frecjuentl}' 
seen to issue, sometimes simply holding a 
how, somelime.s shootiiig his arrows againirt 
the As.syriims* enemies. 

Ko.xl to Assluir the As.syrians w'orsliipped, 
in early times, Ann and Vul ; in the later 
periods of their In story they adore<l lk‘1, 
Sin,fShamas, Akil, Kin or Kinip, and Kergal. 
Gula, Ishtar, and Ihdtis w'cre the favorite 
god d e.ss;es. I I oa, K bo, an ( I Mon )d acli \yo re 
worshipped under the later empire. 'Tj,'C 
idols of the gods were made of stone ami 
of baked clay. Bacrilices of animals and 
birds W;Gfe ofibred to them. The religion 
of the As.syrians w^as of a sensuous charac- 
ter; the ceremonies w'ere imposing; and 
some of the rites practised* were impure and 
disgusting, though the religious symbols are 
almost entirely free from the grossaess which 
is found in classical works -of art. IVaycrs 
to the-gods w’ore frequently offered in addi- 
tion to the pcrifices. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

fROM THt- RETGN OF ASSHUR Bll.-KALA 
TO THE PALI. OF THE ARSYlilAN EMPIRE. 

Unceftain Period of Assyiian IJistoo’ — Reign of 
Assliur-izir-|)al — Ka}»id 'Atlv»in(?c of Assyria Un- 
der hiuj— UT k Onuiiiests— Growl, li of Civilization 
--Shalintiue.stir 11. ronqucrs iSyria and ConijKds 
Jlirael U) Pay T*rilHiU.‘- -SLi!iiiias-Vul 11. lixtends | 
\\w UonndarivrN ol‘ lUo Kin|jii*C — Seniiramis — Ob- 
scure ill .\ssyriiin lli.story — Tiglath-PiU*M‘r 

11. P’onmN ll»e .Now Assyrian Ernnire — Extent of 
ills |)n!inni«Mis-- Sln\lnuineser IV. Invade, s Phoeni- 
< ia and Israel - Sai iio SiUMiossful Rebellion — 
Ilis lirilliinil l;e.lu:n e Conquers Egypt— Senna- 
elKM'ib Kiiig lie Cfjim'.iers Rabylon — Ctnnpcis 
Jiulnli to llee.< ‘ 'rributary — Destrnetion of his 
A rmy bv V isii ion of God— Later Wars of Senna- 
elierji)— Ilis l.laniilie ICxpeditioii- The Ibiliylon- 
iaris Robel ami are Subdued — f’enquest of (’ilieia 
-—Tarsus P'omided — Murrler of Seiinaoherib -- 
JCsar-haddoii King— 1.1 i.s Conquests — Hi.s Arabian 
1\ \ pc 1 i ti ' ) u — (."< )n q 1 1 e rs 1 Ogy | )i — A ssl i u r-ban i q »al 

Sueeeeds to tlie Throne— (.^rushes the Egyptian 
lievolt - Brilliant Reign ol‘ Asslinr-bani-pal — Ilis 
ClosiriiT ^'(‘ars — W" nr with MefJia Assyria. Over- 
ran tlif! Sevillians — The Country J>ev;i.sfate<J—» 

The Eomidation.s of the Empire! Underruined — 
Stiracu.s King — Media ib’ie'ws the War — Treacli- 
crv of Nahopolas.sjir, who >i akes biinself King of 
llahylon and Joins the Mnle.s — Death of Saraeus 
— Capture of Nineveh — Eall of the Assyrian Em- 
pire. 

tlie r(M<.rn of AsHhnr-bil-kala 
nii'ldle of tlie teiiih century 
R. As.syriaii In.^lory is almost a 
blnnk. It is believed that for a 
V ' J time I lie kingdom liad passed uii- 
J d('r a cloud, possibly because of 
tbo rnpi<l growth of tlie Israelitisb domin- 
ions nndcr .David, or pos.sibly boiainse Jhiby- 
1 aria for a time eclipsed the power of Assy- 


with safety is that Asal)ur-bil-kala 
to reign atout b. c. 1090, and was suece^^ 
by his younger brother ShamafrViil^^^ o^ 
whom we know nothing save that he bolJlt : 
or repaired a temple at NinevelL His reign 
probably ended about .n. c. 1070. A dini 
light is shed upon Assyria aboiit B, c. 909. 
The capital is still at AsShur, “ where a neAv 
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ria. Whatever may have been the cause 
of this temporary decline, avc kuotv scarcely 
anything with certainty of Assyrian bi.story 
wfing this period. All that oaiivbe asserted 
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series of kings, iH uring nsnucs ‘which, for 
(lie most par^, rc'somble those of the earlier 
period, are found employing themselves in 
the repair and eiilargenient of public build- 
ings, in (‘onncHdion with which they obtain 
honorable mention in an inscription of a 
later Jiionaroh. Asslmr-dayan, the first 
I monarch of this group, probably ascended 
I the throne aboiit. b. c. 1)30, shortly after 
jibe separation of the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah. He appears to have reigned 
IVom about b. o. 930 to B. c. 911. He was 
succeeded by his son Vnl-lush II., who held 
the throne until .b. c. 889.’^ 

The nnoertain period of Assyrian histoiT 
closed in is. c. 889, when Tiglathi-Nin II. 
ascended the thro a e. lie reigned six years, ^ 
and w\as succeeded, B. c. 883, by his sob 
Asslnir-izir-pal, a great and powerful mun-* 
arch. Under him Assyria begaiffits cafeep 
of conquest. He subdued the surrounding 
nations, and carried his triumphant ariris 
into the Zagros region, into Armenia, west- 
ern Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, coming 
in contaeff, for the first time, with the Me4le8' 
and Persians. The boundaries of the kin^ 
dom w’ere!" greatly extended, and the inflUr! 
ence of Assyria was all powerful in evi^ ; 
direction. By a sudden leap- the .natJi^ia ' 
sprang from obscurity into greatn^iss. 
the short period of six years, Asshnr-i^fc-' 
pal conducted ten campaign^ Ttni fitSt 
seven and the tenth of these wer^ in the' 
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Ttgioijs iiamed^ The nintli is to the modern feet history of the country was preserved. 
Student of history the most interesting. The Engraved were set up in all the coun- 
iharch of the Assyrian -king was direct to tries under Assyriaii rule. Foreign nations 
Carchetiiish, across the Euphrates, which he were, through the luediuru of the Assyrian 
passed by means of rafts. Having received power, brought into a more constant com- 
the submission of Carcheinish, he entered munication with each other. Bactrian 
the territory of the Patena (the region about | camels, elepbaiits, etc., w^ere imported into 
Antioch and Aleppo),' the cities of whi(*h j Assyria. During this reign, Assh.ur, ‘tjie 
submitted to him, and passing around the | ancient capital, became iinsuited to the 
northern flank of Leloanon, be reached the needs of the empire, and the seat of govern- 
Mediterrancfin. Here he erected altars and rnent was trausierred to Calah, which the 
offered sacrifices to the gods. The Phaini- ^ king enh.irgc and beautified with maguifi- 
cian states, from Aradus southward, scut iii j ceiiL ediric(;.s and noble public; w 
their submission, as they were unahle to j Shalmancsc i- IT. snccce<Ied his father, 
resist his advance,. Laden with spoil, lie Asslnir-izir-pai. n. c. 808, and reigned thirty- 
returned to his own country. f)v(^ years. JJu.ing the first twenty -seven 

The reign of Asshur-i/ir-pfil was not only years of his reign he coiidnctefl twenty- 
. an era of conquest. Assyria advam ed three cam] liubylonia, ChaldaiM, Mo 
rapidly in wealth and in the arts. Its pro- dia, the Ziniii,, Armenia, upper .Mesopota^ 
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gresa in the latter was- simply wonderful. 
During this reigu magnificent buildings 
were erected, and were decorated for tiio 
first time with bas-reliefs, enaineiied bricks, 
ahcl: frescoes, painted on plaster. “'Die 
evidence the sculptures alone,” says 
Rawlinson, ‘‘ is enough to show that in the 
time of Asshur-izir-pal, the Assyrians were 
already a great and luxurious people, tliat 
most of the useful arts not only existed 
amoiig them, but were cultivated.to a high 
pitch, and tliat in dress, furniture, jewelry, 
etc., they were not very much *helu.id the 
i^oderns,” 

this period and the reign.s of the 
a^oeessors (jf this great kiug, literature was 
!^^|ivate(iV The records of each reign were 
^ha^fully cut lii stohe, or impressed on cyl- 
%der8 of baked clay. In this way a per- 


mia, t!ie counliy about the upper waters of 
tiie Tigris, the Hittites, the Patena, the 
Tibareiii, the llamathites, and tlie Syrians 
of Damascus, were each and all attacked 
siu’cessfull y. Three campaigns were con- 
ducted against Damnseus, which kingdom 
was aided by the forces of Israel, Hamath, 
the Hittites, and the Phamicians, . a’ll of 
whom wc,re alarmfMl at the growing power 
of Assyria. The first campaign occurred 
in the ninth y(;ar oi' Shalmaneser’s reign ; 
the second five years afterwards; and *1110 
third three years later still. The Syrians 
and their allies were commanded liy Ben-» 
badad, King of Damascus. The first effoi is 
of the Assyrians were fruitless, but in (he 
third ca&paign they were ijijccessfni! The 
allies were defeated with terrible; loss, their 
confederal^iou was broken up, the varioTis 
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members Bubniitting to the couqueror, 
cept Danmscus, whicli was left to I'aee him 
Biugle-hauded.' A IburLh eanipaigii, llm 
next ^ear, nswlted in the cUdhat of the 
Syrians under llazaeJ. Three years later 
the Assyrians invaded Syria. Ilazael, 
thorougldy cowed )>/ liis inisiortiines, at- 
* tempted no reKistanLe. l ie nuide liU sub- 
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mission t«) the Assyrian king, and even the 
distant kinj^dom (d* Israel was ahid to pur- 
chase an exeinj)ti(»ii lioiu punishment by 
the payment of tribute. 

In the last years of the reii^n of*»Slial- 
inaneser, a, dangerous rebellion broke out 
under the lead of Ids son, the heir apjaireut, 
AsshHr-(liUiin-j):il. Ir, was erushed l>y the 
king’s seeond son, Shanias-Vyil, aiul tlie 
heir appiirent svas (‘ilher kille«l in (lie strug- 
gle or put to <lc‘ath. Shalmaneser (li<*d i:. c. 
82-’, ami was sue(*e('ded by his son Sluimas- 
V'^ul 1 1 who reigiietl ihirleen y(*ars. Assy- 
ria was now the predoiuimint power of Asia. 
Although Armenia, on the north, remained 
uneompiored, the aulhorily of the empin* 
was extended on tlie west to the e.onfines of 
the kingdom of dmlah; Syria, I'inenieia, 
Hamath, and Israel, beenining tiil)iitaries 
of the Assyrian crown. On the south tlie 
frontier was imehange<l, for Ikihyhinia, 
tdjough sotin'times Ivibuiary, managed on 
the whole to maintain its position. Some 
territory harl been gaiiu'd on the east. Tin; 
Medes and J^rrsians were at lliis lime mere 
Wanderl/ig tiibe-i, wilinmt a eivilization or 
a 'government. Slnilmaneser won some im- 
Omrtant siieee.'^ses o m i* the former, and n> 
•eived tributf* from the latter. Shamas- 
• Vul 11. cond acted snceessful wars against 
the Modes and Persians, and the Babylon- 
ians, "l>ut added Miothing to *he torritory of 
*his empire. He wa.s suc'c<‘eded bv his son 
V^rl-lush III., B. o. 810. 


Vul-lush III. extended his dominipiw 
eastward and westward in twenty-si^ c^rii- 
paigns. Hia supremacy was estubJisH^ 
over Babylon, and the Assyrian empire 
stretched from the Persian Gulf to thfe 
Mediterranean. His wife was Sammuranii;^ 
the heiress of Babylonia. She is better 
known as Seiniraniis. Tlie Greeks arid 
Homans preserved a legendary history of 
her wliieh made her one of the greatest, tis 
well as one of the most infamous personages 
of bibtory ; and she was believ’^cd to be the 
wife of KMiius, the mythical founder of 
Nineveli. It is now admitted that the acts 
attributnl to licr were fabulous, and that 
she was, at the iu<»st, * simply joint ruler 
witli ^dll-lllsll HI., licr liiisband. 

Wilh the death of Vul-lush TIL a 
(‘bange (‘anio over the policy and history 
of A.^syiia. Ib.Measid to reign B. C. 781, 
and until 35. c. 71”) ihe history of Assyria is 
ol)Scure. A weak, jieacefuJ policy was 
pursued, eom|iu’sls were discontinued, aud 
the emj'iirc ajijiear.s to liave entered npoii a 
decline in every jcspeet. Three monarclis 
bore sway during tliis interval. .Bhalm a no- 
ser 111., ]5. (\ 781-771; A>shur-dayau III., 
B. u. 771-7').‘>; and Asshur-Jush, b. c. 753- 
7-15. During tliis ])eriod Babylon revolted 
under Aabnnassar. Ollier n'volutions 
slu)ok the kingdom of Assyria pj'ojier, ami 
at length the dynasty was overthrown in 
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the great outbreak wliicb ]i laced Tiglftth- 
Pileser II. on tlie throne, and ushered in 
the mom glorious era of the new or lower 
Assyrian empire. It was during the last 
days of the elder empire that the Prophet 
donah was sent to Nlneveli to wairn the in- 
habitants of their doom, which was averted 
l)y their re pen ta 1 1 ce. ^ : 

Tlie New or Lower Assyrian Empire fe«- 
gan with theoafjcession of Trglatli-Pileser 
II., b. c. 745. The circuinstancct by whicii 
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Ibe the crowr^ are unknown to us ; 

but be was a usurper, and it appears of 
humble origin- By a series of vigorously 
prosecuted wars he regained all that liis 
predecessors had lost, and even extended 
his dominions. He cofKiuered Damascus, 
Bimaria, Tyre, the Pliilistines, and tim' 
Arabians of the Peninsula of Sinai. He 
also overrarv the northern territory of 
Israel and ravaged th(3 irans-Jordanicj ter- 
ritory of that kingdom, carrying away the 
inhabitants into captivity in iVssyria. 
yTndiih was made tributary to him. He was 
succeeded l) 3 MShalmaneser IV., ii. c. 727. 

Soon after the iK^efssion of Shalmaneser 
IV., Hosbea, King oiMsrael, refused tribute, 
but was (N)!nj);.lle<i to sul)mii. Tu spite of 
this submission, bow(‘ver, ]lu,sh(‘a revolted 
again a few years late.r, and allied liimsi;lf 
with the kingdom of Egypt, which liud 


also e^ubdned. This accomplished, Sargon 
turned lii.s arrn.s against Egypt, the ally of 
Israel, and tiie only remaining great pmver 
unsubdued by Assyria. The two ^armies 
met* at Kapliia, south of Gaza, and the 
Egyptians were decisively -(lefeated, al- 
though aided by the Philistines. This 
victory made Saigcni master of Pliilistia 
and tiie Delta. In the latter the .suprem- 
acy of the A.ssyrlans was firmly established. 
The Egyptian king, confined to the lirniLs 
of nf)pto’ Iigvj)t, became Iribtitary, and 
oven the Ih hi()[>i!in King of Meroe sent in 
his submission to the conqueror. Sargon 
next turned his attetitioii to Babylonia, 
con(|iier(Mi it,, ami became master x)f Baby- 
lonia and (■haldroM. This success was fol- 
lowed by the comjuest of the Aramrean 
tribes nod at fcaist a portion of Busiaiiia, 
l>. c. 701). In tlic next year Cyprus sent in 
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passed under the sway of lln^ JC:liioj>ian 
Habiico. Shalmaneser invaded Palesiine, 
and, dividing his forces, attacked PhaMiie.ia, j 
which had revolted on the dealli o/Tiglalh- 
Pii “.ser II., and I.srael. Siege was lai<I to 
both Tyre and Samaria, ilis opcaalions 
against T 30 *e'\vei;e unsii(!cessful. TIkj Ih^a. 
which he collected to attack tin; city iiom 
the sea was beaten and desti-oyed by the 
Tyrians, i^iim aria lield out ibr twt) years. 
During Wese operations a revolt bndvc 
out in Assyria, and its leader, Sargon, 
seized the tliroue and brought Sluilmaneser’s 
rei^ to an eud, b. c. 721. 

Sargon* proved lii nisei f a gw'at king. 
■He quickly established his authority over 
■■ithe whole empire of Ass}rria, flushing all 
opposition with a firm hand. Siimaria 
furrendered to his generals in the first year 
of his reigfi. The city was de.stroyed, the 
»^untry depopulated, and the Israelites 
transported t. Ganzanitis* and Media, 
iwbioi) he had just conquered. Syria was 
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its submission and pnid tribute. Sargon, 
now master of the ancient world., illnslrated 
ilis gh)rious reign by the construction of a 
ni.igiiifieent jiiibice and a city at Dui-Sar- 
gimi, or Kliorsubad, The former was one 
of the most splendid and beautifully 
adorned e<li lieges ever erected in A.ssyria, 
and lias been described in the preceding 
chapter. 

Sargoii’s reign was terminated by his 
d('atb, Ii. c. 70b. He was succeeded by bis 
son, 8ennacberib, the most famous 6f all 
the Assyrian nionarchs, in whose reign the 
empire reaclitMl a liigli degree of glory and 
power. Soon after Jiis accession Babylon 
revolted under Merodach Baladan. Sen- 
nacberib defeated him, n. c. 70b, and sealed 
an Assyrian viceroy o» the Babylonian 
throne, replacing him a year or two later 
with bis own eldest son, Asshiir-inadi-su. 
Phoenicia having revolted, SennaVdierib 
inarched against it and coinpelled it.s .‘sub- 
mission. then continued southward, 
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(Jbnqaered v the rebellious Philistines, and 
t€Srftfied Egypt and Ethiopia into siibmis- 
siap by a great' victory over their forces at 
Altakif, m Eltekeh. Then, nfinrching 
against Jenisalcm, he forced Hezekiah to 
become tributary, and took an immense 
sum from him as tribute. Kelii ruing home, 
be put down a new oiitbreiik in liahyloii. 

The opening of the seve nth century n. c. 
was marked by one of tlio most terrible 
disasters ever snflcred l)y Assyria. IJezc- 
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kiah, King of Jndiih, uiuhunitcd by Ins 
hitler lesson of two years previous, entered 
again into an ullianee with Egypt, and 
ilirt^w off his allegiance to Assyria. Stm- 
naehcrib rc.solved to punish Jdin, and in 
B. c. 699 nuirchod from Nineveh into Pales- 
tine, with SI powerfirl army, to cru.sh the 
rebellion. Well knowing that Egypt, not 
JFipdah, was the true ff)e of Assyria in this 
qi|art<*r. he marclied along the sea-coast 
towards the Egyptian frontier, intending to 


crush Egypt before punidiing Jadab-^ 
progress was barred ^'by the fortr^Sjes 
Libnah and Lachish, on the extreme verge 
of Palestine, and which seem tb have Kfeeii; 
subject at this time to Egypt. He at bbeia 
laid siege to Lachish, which appetiJ'S to;: 
have fallen soon, after which he besieged 
Libnah. In the meantime, however, firid^ 
ing that Hezekiah still maintained his deV 
iiant atiitude, he sent a detachment of hLs 
army, uiulor tlie Rabshakeh, or chief cup- 
bean'r, and the Kab-Saris, or chief eunuch, 
to summon Jerusalem to surrender, ao *' 
coinyanying his demand with a message’ 
grossly insulting to tlie God of Israel, and 
which drew upon him the divine ‘ven- 
geance. Tlu> demand was refnsid by IIczo- 
kiab, and the Assyrian commanders, finding 
their dt'tachnKut un(‘(]\ial to the capture 
of so strong a city, rojoined KS«'nnachcrib, 
who, having taki ii Lacliish, was now cii- 
gjigcd ill the siege of Libnah. The As- 
s\n‘ian monarch de.s|)atchcd fresh messen- 
gers to Hezekiah, wilJi a letter in Ids oivn 
hand, in wdvich he ionewed his demand for 
I lie .submission of Jiidali, witruedd i(*zclviah 
of th(‘ fate of tlu', yirinces who had resisted 
Assyria, and I)lasj)hemously told him that 
Ids God, in whom ho trusted, Avns not able 
to deliver him from tlie Assyrians. Ilcze-^ 
kiah took tins h'tter into the teiiaple and, 
spreading it out before the Lord, inipipred 
his hclj) against Honnachenih, wlio had sent 
to him ‘‘ to rcfiroac h the living God,*' The 
JTojihet Isaiah ivas comrnandc.'d To declare 
to Hezekiah that the King of As^-ria 
should not cfune near fh'n.'salcin, nor molest 
if, hnt sliould return at once to Jiis' own 
country. 

Meanwhile, Libnah lir^ving surrendered, 
Simnacherib had marched towards PelU- 
.sin m, on tln^ Eiry}iii;ui frontier, where the 
Egyptian army, und('r iSciho.s, awaited 
him. On tlie day when Hezekiah spread, 
his letter before The Lord, Seimaiiftierih en- 
cam])ed in front- of the I^gyptian army, in- 
tending to attack it tlie next morning 
That night, by the direfct interposition 
the power of God, 180,000 nu n of the 
•Syrian arrfiy died in their sleej\ Horr)'!?T 
siruck hv ^Iiis fearful calamity, and 
greatly weakened by it to think of cyf ■ 
tinning the war, Sennacherib abaudofl^; 
his camp at once, and begjan a hurried^^ 
treat. The Egyptians, seeing his coiiful ry 
and flight, pursued, him, harassed p 7?^ 
march, and cutoif nis stragglers. 

Syrian monarch returned to 
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proud boBts^ aud forj-sailing of the fleet from the Tigrisj, To 
l^are seems tu have been a pause in their surprise tfie Assyrians returned from 
' So powerful a nation, Susiauia flushed with victory. Landing 

not to be ruined eveiv by so upon the Babylonian coast, they at once 
: ^ although Sennacherib care- proceeded to reduce the province to subjec- 

refrained repeating his attempts tion. A great battle was fought, and the 
upon Palestine dll ring the rema Babylonian king, Susub, was captured. 

rdgUt be won great successes in other The Susianians entered Babylonia a little 
. quarters. . later in aid of their allies, but were roufi(^d 

He conducted a successful campaign, by the Assyrians with great lass. Babylo- 
which was more a raiding expedition than nia was obliged to submit, and Sennacherib 
an attempt at conquest, in the northern returned in triumph to Assyria. In order 
jpiortion of the Zagros range. After this to break the power of Susiauia, Sennacherib 
be waged a severe war with the Baby- now invaded that country with a strong 
lopians and Susianians. The Enbylmnans army, penetrated to the heart of it, dc- 
appear to have taken advantage of the dis- 
' aster at Pelusiiim to throw off the Assyrian 
yoke, and the Susianians, or Elamites, had 
given mortal oflence to Assyria by receiv- 
ing and protecting the (^lialdieans of Beth- 
Yakin, who bad fled from Seiiiiacberib’s 
dominions. These, taking with them their 
gods and treasures, had crossed the Persian 
Gulf in tJieir ships, and had landed on the 
dfilamitic coast, where tin y were kindjy re- 
<^iyed by the Susianiaii kings and allowed 
to, take up their abode. Seimachorib re* 
solved, after reducing Bal)yl<!5nia to subjec- 
tion, to take vengeance upon the Elamites. 

Having compelled the submission of Baby- 
l.Hiia, he brought a number of Phamician 
shipbuilders and sailors from the Meditm*- 
’ raueau coast, over wliich his supremacy ex- 
gilded, and built a fleet of PlKcniciaii waj - 
gallcys in the lower Tigris. Embarking 
his army in these, the largest and mosi 
formidable vessels that had ever beiu) seen 
in these waters, lie crossed the Persian 
Gulf, landed on the portion of the Elamite 
coast occupied by the emigrant Cljaldieans, 
dj^troyed the city they had built, ravaged 
tbd c >uutry, burnt a number of Elamite 
tQw’na, and, re-embarking his army and his 
caf^iVes, returned to the Tigris, without 
having <M|countered any serious resistauce stroyed thirty-four large cities and a nuin- 
from the Elamites, wdu>, ex[)ectiiig an siltack ber of villages, and ea[)tured Badiica, tlie 
from the land, had massed their army along second city of the kingdom, lie Yean- 
northwestern frontier, 'f'ho sudden nexed to the Assyrian empire the cities 
f^eat of the Assyrians upon their coast of Beth-Kahiri and Kaza, which had been 
. V them completely by surprise, and conquered by the Susianians in the reign of 
I them utterly unprepared to resist it. Sargon, and returned to Nineveh loaded 
though suceessfiil in this expedition, with spoils, leaving Susiania greatly crip- 
found trouble aw'aiting him on pled. Soon after this, war again broke out 
His exp^ition was popularly in Babylonia. Susub, the king who had 
of hilled^ venturesome in the extreme, been taken prisoner by Sennacherib in the 
certain of destruction by the sea. year of the naval expedition, managed to 
upon this hope, escape from captivity, and, returning to 
rebelliou immediately after tJie Babylouii^ was Imilctl by the people as 
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kingw By stripping the treasury rind tern- queror* Sennacherib signalized i 
pie oftlie go(| Bd, atHal)yloii,ot‘its weaiili quest by the erection of a hew city" dn tl^ 
a^d oruameiits, he mauagi'd to raise fu nils model of Babylon, and calliMi it 
enougii to purchase the aljiunce of the 8u- It subsequently became a nofed cityvittiii 
eianiaus, who marched to his aid. The wasthebirtbplaceoftbeApostle Paiilv^- 
Babylouiailrf.’ were also joined by a liuinher Benuacherib was a great builder 
of revolted Aramxaii tnhes iroiii ihe middle wise patioii of the arts. He built a palace'. 
Euplirates. Beijuachcrih eiie(iuntered the at Mineveh, which in size and splciir- 
allied army at KIimIuIi, on the lower Tigris, dor eclipsed all the earlier edihees of Asrf' 
After a long and bloody battle, be defeated Syria, and was only excelled in beautyof 
It, bredie up iho alliiince, compelled the ornamciitatioii by one Assyrian edifice-— : the 
fcarreiider of Babylon, and obliged ilie allied palace built on the same |)l:ith>rm by his/ 
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kings to seek sarely in flight. B ibvl on [ grandson, Asshur-bani-pal. 0^ 

was severely pnnislied. The fortifications ' seulpruro itiado a remarkable -TOvance ill. 
were destroyed; til e tenu pics were pi undcrpcl this reign. Other great edifices were also, 
and burnt; and tlie iinmi^es of the gods constructed in other parts of the cofintiy^ 
were broken to pieces. An A-i^vriaii vice- canals and aqueducts were built for 
roy was a"ain pi :Kiod over dial d:ea. purpose jpf bringing good water : to, 

Somewhat later, »S?nn:U‘luTi!> iiri'lcrtook cipital, and the Tigris Avas confined tp '■W, 
an expedition again^-t Ciliciji, in which the channel by^an embankment of brick, 
As-syrians encountered the Greeks for the nadierib’s reign was brought to a close; 
first time. A Greek 11 ^nt gnarch-d tlic his murder by two ef Ills sons, B. c. 
Cyician shore, and was defeated by the The murderers also slew their broth^^-' 
ships 6f Sennachcrih. It a]>i>r‘ars that the Nergilns, who clairvied the crown, and 
Greeks were also dcihated on hind in Cilicia, themsel ves overthrown in the course 
and that country Bubmittod to the con- fjw months by Esar-haddon, their youngp^ll ' 
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who was supported hy the army, 

. aaU was engaged in guarding the Ar- 
m^ua frontier at the time of the murder 
df^ig father. 

jEamr-haddon came to the throne in n. c. 
OBI, and reigned I'ur tliirteeii years. His 
' com t was held nl ten lately at ^Niueveli ami 
liaby Ion Ho compei]e<l the siihiiiission 
of the Babylonians in the (irst year of his 
reign. Then, maieliing into Fli<enieia. ho 
pul down a revolt of the Sidonians, and 
Ci»nt]uerGJ the Kingof’ilie Lebanon region, 
w'lio luid aided them, and put to death tlio 
Kings of Sidon- and the Lc-haiion. His 
next campaign was in ArnuMiia, In which 
lie gained some iin])o riant ^^LU•ccssos. He 
also subdued t.lu^ Oiliciaiis, who had re- 
vo]t( 3 tl at the doaih of Sounaclicrih. About 
15. 0. G75 he made an cxpediiinn into the 
southern part of Clialdiea, wIktc Nebo-' 
zirsi-sidi, a son of M^ rodiu. h-I Jaladan, had 
e^tablislied himself willi tli'‘ lu Ip ef the 
Susiauians. He deposed this jirince ainl 
gavo the control of ihe region to another 
teon of Merodach-Bahidan, mimed Nahid- 
Marduk,* wiio had sought his aid. He 
then conquered Kd(mi and iiunhr i^:tril)u(ary 
t(j Ass^yria. His iu?xt cxp^dilioii was into 
thS heart of Arabia. lie crossed the desert 
with a largo army and reacliol the more 
fertile and sctlh'd rc'gion lieyond. He cap- 
tured and plniidci\'<l several towns, and 
returned to Jiis own country in safety. 
'^Considering the ])hysieid perils of tie* 
desert it-self, and the wiirliUe character of 
Its inhabitants, wdioin no conqiiertn* Las 
ever really eiibdne<l, this was a most I’c- 
markahJo eneccss. . . . Ara!)ia lias bc('n 
d(3epiy penetrated thrice? only in the liisti.ny 
of the World ; and Lsar-haddon is the soh* 
luouarch wdio ever ventured to conduct in 
per^U fc;iich an attack.^’ He also sul>dncd 
the Aramajun tribes along the Kiiphralos, 
and gained some important succc^s-cs in the 
renmter v;|jj|gi(jns of Media. These wars 
dOnuattcia^e first ten years of liis rci‘j.n. 

- The most important event of Esai-had- 
dph s,^ reign w’as the conqqest of Egypt,. 
]iirhich was accomplished about ii. c. G70. 
lie defeated the Egyptian forces under 
‘ Tirhaivah in a great battle, and captured 
Men!i|)lii84 Then proceeding souChwaiul, h(3 
fhe^ drove the Egyptian king iiito 
and esUibliShed his authority 
over the, kifigd(>m, which lie divided into 
fweiity petty states, over eacli of which he 
lanced a king. All these petty kings were 
likfldo to extent subordinate to 


the princcj wlic reigned at Memphis. This 
prince was Nochuii, the iatiicr of Psani- 
m'ciicluia, and a native Egyptian. .The 
rcv«)]L of Mainissch, King of Judaln oc- 
cui*rj 2 tl about this time, but was put down by 
the Assyrian generals, wlio sent the Jo\ush 
king in chains to Babylon, where Esar- 
haddon was then holding liis court. The 
Assyrian inonarcli ar. first li‘(3atcd his caps' 
live severely, hut subsefpuMUly released liim 
ami restoreil liitn to his ihi'oiieon comhlion 
of lii.s paviMg:in iiicrease«l Irihutc. Having 
thus fiacifnd the kingdom oT Judah, Esar- 
haddon, ill order to stix^ngtheii (ho Assyrian 
inlluencG in Fuiestiin*, colon i/.c<l the terri- 
tory of tli(3 kingdom of l-nud with families 
from the distant regions of his empire. 

In 11. c. G(i!) Esai-liadtlon appears to have 
rallen ill. Tirinikali at once made his ap- 
|)carance in Egy|)t, aiid sorni re-eslahlishcd 
ins aulhoriiy ov( r iho entire valley of tlie 
iNile, diiving out tlu? pclty kings set up by 
iho Assyri;ins. Esar-lnuldon, imalilc to 
mecL this oni break in 'pcj'son, associated lii.s 
1 ‘ldest son, Asshur-hani'Jial, witli iiim in tlie 
govern nun it of the empire. He resigned 
(lie crown of Assyria to his soiv, and re- 
tained tliat of ikdiylon, to wliich cilv ho 
retired, and died there about ii. c. 007, in 
the early |>art of licit year, 

innm dialeJy upoi) the death of liis f:> 
iher, Assliu/-bani-])al appointed his yfiunger 
hroiher, Saiil-.Mugimi, Vii;ei(>y of Bahyloii, 
and (‘oilcciing his Ibrcrs, inv.ided Egy[)t, 
i irhakah sent aipowerl'iil army to meet 
him, remaining at Memphis to await the 
is'^iic of the coiitlicL The Egyplian.s were 
dv t'catcil ill a great battle near the city of 
Kardianil, -and Tirhakidi w'ithdrcw to 
Thehos, from which he was driven liy tlio 
Assyi'ians, He fhul to Ediinpia, nnd tho 
Assyrian authority was re-ost,ahlishe<l over 
Egv])t. Asshur-bani-pal rc.storeil the potty 
kings established by Jiis father, and having 
tiuieu?(l tlie countiy, retunu'd to Nineveh. 
Almo.st immediately after his w'ithdraNval 
from Egypt tlie country wa.s again thrown 
into coiiliusion by the efforts of the Ethio- 
pians. Nechoh, who had been placed over 
Momplii.s, deserted the Assyrians and joined 
the ELhiopiaM.s. The kings who reniaimM 
faithful seized Nechoh ami some of his a.s.so- 
ciates and sent them in clviiis to Nineveh, 
and endeavored to suppress the revolt; but 
Tirhakah succeeded in regaining Thebes, 
from which he threatened kj i-ecompior all 
Egypt. The Assyrian king, seeing the 
danger, forgave Nechoh for Ids del'ection,. 
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restored his throne to him, and eont him It has been ^generally sn jypoeod : 
back to Egypt with a strong Absyriun force, Assliur-baui-jml died about i}, c. t>W ; bfit . 
with which he drove Tniiakah once more recent discoveries Lave mucla it prO%h^ 
iiitp J^thiopia, where that monarch died, tlmt he lived twenty years lo^gt^ aad.dkd 
leaving Lis ciiuse to his stepson Urdamanc, about h. c. 626. TLis view is adoptod ;byv 
who soon* afterwards descended the Nile Professor Kiiwlinson, one of the most eniW 
valley, defeated the Assyrians near Mem- neut authorities iu this dejmrtment of Lfer • 
phis, took that cily hy assiiiilt, and recon- tor 3 ^ " Tliis period furnisJies a striking co«- 
quered lower Egypt/ Asshur-bani-pal at trust to the first twenty two years of this 
onc?e took the field in person, ainl enteritf _ reat king’s i cign. The first part witnessed 
Egypt at the head of a powerful force, 1 ilu •uliniualion of the glory and power of 
drove the Eiliiopiaiis out ol' the kingdom. Assyria; the last, upon which we now enlgr. 
In this campaign the Assyrians took Thebes was to witness the beginning of the decline 
by assault and sacked it, plundering it oT of the great empire, in which Assyria 
an immense booty, which tliey carried off passed from the supremacy in the ancicut 
to Nineveh. The country was once more world to a doubt ful and precarious fioaition. 
arranged on tlie plan established by Esar- The first of the causes of tlris decline was 
iuuldon. the rapid growth of the Median kingdom 

Asshiir-bjiiii-pal’.s next war was in Asia into a strong military jHnvcr on the very 
Minor, which lie comiucred. (Jlyges, King borders of Assyria. Bo rapid was this 

growl h that the Modes felt strong enough 
to invade Assyria about u. c. 6o4. Tliey 
wore uijsiicc.‘.sbl\il, but the fact of their in- 
vasion was signiheauL. They were d».fjated 
near Niuevoh, and their leader, who is 
called Phraortes, was killed.. The aged 
As.shur-]):ini-pal hiul lost tlio vigor of liis 
youthful spiHt, and contented himself w;i,th 
defeating tlie invaders, but made no eflort 
to fi>liow them into llmir own country. 
Profiting by this, (’yaxci'cs, who succeedwi 
to the Median crown, spent the next two 
y(Mrs in preparing an army, and in B. c. 
(>d2 invaded Assyria, ■defeated tlie Ass^'^rian 
army in tJio field, and closely invested 
ASSYRIAN RIDING iToiisK. Ninevoli. IIo WHS suddenly obliged to 

of Lydia, alarmed at liis [irogross, paid him raise the siege and return iu haste to bis 
tribute. A large jiart of Armenia was con- own country, in coiisrcjncnee of an inviuion 
(pjered in this reign ; Susiania was com- of Me»lia liy the Bcythiaii liordes of , the 
iletely subjugated and attached to Ikiby- north of Asia. 

onia as a province, aiicl many of the out- These daring and barbarous people 
lying Arnliian Iribcs w’cre siiiidued. Assyria sw’armed over ilie (Jauciisiis into soutberp 
was now at the lieight (»f her prosperity and Asia, appearing first in Media, which tiicy 
power, without an enemy in the world cither subdued, but not euiirely, owing to its? 
willing or able to ojipose Asshur- mountainous cluiracter, and .ti^n spread 

baui-pal built the most inagnilicent of all themselves westward over Asia towards tlie 
the Assynaii palaees by the side of the pal- Mediterranean. Assyria, already weak* 
iice of hisgrandl'aLlier Bennaclierib, at Nine- eiied by the revolt of Egypt under Psain- 
veh. He was devoted to the arts and to inetichiis, was quickly overrun by the Scythf^, 
music, and c.stablisbc(l a sort of royal ians, wdiu passed on into Syria, wJiere H|e: 
Jibrary at Nineveh. He was un(]uestioii- tide was checked by Psanimelichus, Uviw 
ably one of Assyria -s greate.-t kings. “In engaged in' the siege of Ashdod,4u Palps- 
bis reign tlie Assyriiin dominions reached tine. He bribed the barbarians to 
tlijeir greatest extent. As art cul- Egypt, and they turned aside ipto^olWr ' 

iqi lulled, and the empire seemed likely to eountries, aud finally disappeared ; .sonie^ ii 
extentl itself over the whole of the East.” is believed, returning to their brigiiiijpi/ 
Thi.s perioil of glory constituted the first liome.s in the steppe country beyond lb©. ' 
part of Asshur-baiii-pars reigu. ^ Caucasus, and others taking service inultfi?;; : 
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of Asia, who in the course 
of C regained sufficient strength 

to Ijh^w off the barbarian yoke and re- 
establish their %utliority. The first country 
to -accomplish this was Media, under the 
wiw guidance of Cyaxeres. 

■ Assyria suffered fearfully from the rav- 
ages of the Scytlis, whose ii limbers' made 
the attempt to resist them hoj^eless. Many 
of the old cities w’^ere taken, despoiled of 
their treasures, and their palaces wantonly 
bumedi The country was ravaged and | 
ilepopulated, for the barbarians pursued a 
pdlicy of extermination. “Assyria, when 
the Scythians (piitted her,’' says Rawlinson, 
“was but thtf shadow of her former f^elf. 
Weak and exhausted, she seemed to invite 
.a permanent conqueror. If her limits had 
not much shrunk, if the proviiuies still 
acknowledged her authority, it was from 
habit rather than from fear, or because they 
too had suffered greatly from ‘the northern 
barbarians.” Thus, tliough it was weak 
and exhausted, Assyria was still an empire, 
and it is possible that the last eH’orts of 
Asshur-batii-pal were <levoted to reorgan- 
izing his dominions and repair! the dam- 
age! by th(3 Scythliuis. lie was 

cut short in tliis work by Jiis deatli cai ly in 
B. C. 626, after a reign of fortv-two years. 

He was succeeded b}' Ids sou Asshur- 
emed-iliu, better known by the name of 
^ Saracus, given to Jjim by the (.rreeks. 
Scarcely anything is known of idrn, except 
that his reign was one of continued misfor- 
tune. Under him the empire grew weaker. 
The treasury was exhausUMl, and the coun- 
try was on the verge of ruin iu i-ousecpienee 
•of the ravages of the Seylhians. It is ma 
known whether he had the ability to repair 
these eeils, but it is certain that iie had not 
the mcaus of doing so. Bel'ore anything 
•could be accomplished the*JVIed(\s nod Susi- 
anl^ns, having formed an alliance, invadtxl 
Ai^yria—tlii former from the east and the 
lattor fporn the south. Saracus, in order to 
meet this double danger, divided his forces 
into two armies. He advaiice<I with one to 
fseet the Median invasion, and sent the 
Other, -under Nabopolassar, his ablfftt gen- 
•erM, to drive back the Susiani an.s, who 
were marching from ihe sea upon Balpdon. 
This disposition of his forces, though wdse 
end prudent in itself, proved tlie ruin of 
Assyria in^cousequcnce of the treachery of 
ISfafeopolassair, who. seeing his own oppor- 
"tupity in his country's weakness, deserted 
the Assy ri id cause and made terras with 


the enemy*. By this arrangement be se- 
cured the throne of Babylon for himselt; 
and the daughter of Cyaxeres as a bride 
for his eldest son Nebuchadnezzar. T4ien 
uniting his forces with those of Cyaxeres, 
they inarched upon Nineveh and closely 
invested it. Seeing the city on the point of 
capture, Saracus, in despair, burned himsel£ 
in his palace, and ISb'neveh was taken by 
the conquerors, who* divided Assyria be- 
tween them, B. O. 625. 

Thus 1*0,11 the 7\ssyrian empire, not so 
mu(‘,h I'rom any inherent weakness, or from 
the ellect of gradual decay, as by an unfor- 
tunate combination of circumstances — the 
iiiv.iisioi\ 01 the Modes, a strong nation of 
warriors, at a time when the empire had 
been brought to its lowest state by the 



irruption of the S^ytliiiins ; and llio treach- 
ery of its most trusted lit uU'uaiif. 

The iiid(‘poiident kingdom of Assyria 
lasted about one thousand years. The 
empire coverctl about seven centuries of 
this period, i'rorn n. c. loOO to i;. c. G25 ; 
or perhaps, to he, more accurate, we inust 
limit this duration to five centuries, oom- 
rnenciug with the reign of Assur-ris-ilim, 
about B. c. 1150. TIjc first twenty-two 
years of the reign of Asshur-bani-pal saw 
tbe empire at the height of its power and 
dominion. “In the middle part of this 
prince's reign Assyria was paramount qver 
the portion hf western Asia included be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Ilalys on 
the one hawd, the Caspian Sea and the 
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great Persian desert on the other. South- 
wards tho boundiiry was formed l)y Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf; northwards it seems 
at iiw time to liave advanced to tiie JmixLuc 
or to ihe Cyuucasus, but t*) havii been formed 
by a lluetualing line, wliicli did not in the 
most llonrisliing j)eriod cxicnd so far as llie 
Uorihern IVoiitier ()f Ai’iucnia. liesides her 
’A.'iatic flominioiis, Assyria ]H)Sseftse(l ajso 
at llils time a j)orlinii (»1 Alrira, her uulhor- 
iiy hiMog acknowledged l)y ]!^gy|)t ns far ns 
tlie laiiiinle of Thebes. The countries in- 
cluded wiibin limits thus indicaUal, and 
8uhj''<'t during tlie pcM'iod in (jncBlion to 
Assyrian inflncnce, weic! cliiclly the Ibllow- 
ing; Snsiaiiia, (Mialthea, liahy Ionia, jMiMlia., 
Jlarnmeor tin* Zagi’os rang(\ Mes(»]»otaniia 
parts of Ai’ineiiia, ( apjKidocia, and (,’ilieia; 
Syria, I’lnciiicia, Pale:'iin(% Idnmtua, a |M)r- 
Tion of Ai:il)ia, and almost the whoh‘. of 
Kgypt. The island of ( yprns was also, it 
IS proi>:j^!il(', a <1 jH'ndenev. () c <nher 
hand, Persia proper, llac; ria, ainl Sogdiana, 
even Jlyrcaiiia, were beyond tli ‘ (‘astei’n 
limit 'of the As>yrian sway, which towaials 
tlto north did not on iliis si ’ach iarther 
than about tln^ iieig!iborlioo<l of Kiisoin, 
and towards the south was confined wii.ii in 
the imjunttiin harrici- oi Zagro.s. Similarly, 
on the west, ]*lirygia, Lydia., Lycia, and 
even Pampliylia, were #indejH'iidenr, the. 
Assyrian arms liaving never, so far an ajv 
jK'ars, j)enelratod westward beyond Cilicia, 
or cros.sed the river .Ilalys. 

“d'lio nature of ilie dimiinioii established 
by the great ]Mesf)potajnian inonarcliy over 
the counlriiM incUnh'd wiiliiu the limits 
above indicated, will perhaps be best under- 
stood if wo eonijiare it with the empire of 
>Soh. ^ iiU ilu 

ktiitjdunhi from tin; liver (Lii])h rates) unto 
the laiul of llic Philistines and unUi the 
borders of .Egypt; they hroiight })resenls 
and serv('d SoIdiuoii all the days of hi.s 
life.* The first and most striking features 
of the earliest empire.s is that they are a 
mere congeries of kingdoms. The countries 
over which the dominant slate acquires a.ii 
influence not only jvtain their direct iiidi- 
vidiiality, as is the case in soine modern 
empires, btit remain, in all respects such as 
they were before, with the simple addition 
of certain ohiigaiious contracted towards 
the paramnnnt iiurhority. They keep their 
old laws, tln ir old religion, llieir line of 
kings, their law of succession, their whole 


internal organization and machinery; IheT^ 
only acknowledge an external suzerainty 
which binds them to the performance of 
certain duties towards the htad of the 
pire. These duties, as understood in the 
earliest times, may be summed up in tho 
two words, ‘homage* and ‘tribute;* the 
subject* kings ‘serve* and ‘ bring presents/ 
They arc Ixjund to acts of submission ; must 
attend the court of their suzerain when 
suiiiinoned uiih- they have a reasouable 
exeu.se ; must lliere salute him as a superior, 
and otherwise acknowledge his rank; above 
all, they must pay liim regularly the fixed 
tribute wliich has been imposed iij)on them 
at ijie time of llnur subniissfon or suhjec- 
lioiijthe iniantluu-i/AMl withholding of which 
is open and avowed rebellit)n. Finally, 
ilu‘y must allow liis troops Iree passage 
ihrough lln'ir dominions, 'and must oppose 
any aUeni|)t at inva.sion hy way of their 
counlry on iho ]\art of Iii.s enemies.** In 
r(‘Uii n, the, empire guaranteed to its d(?pcn<l- 
cuts pnMectioii against their I’oreign ibi's, • 
It i.s evide nt lliat such an enii)irc contained 
wiihiu itself ihc eleiiKmt.s of coiiV<tant (lis* 
order and of its own destruction. Rawiin- 
sou well says, that “ it (‘xhilfits in a marked 
way both the sti'imgth and wi‘akiu?ss of this 
class of monarchies — (heir strength in 
t!ie. extraordinary inagni(ic.<mee, grandeur, 
wealth, ami rcliucmcnt of the capital ; their 
weakness in the impoverishment, the ex- 
haiisiion, ami 1 ho consequent disaflection of 
the subject states. Lver jailing to pieces,, 
it wa.s pd’pclnaily reconstructed hy the 
ireniu.s ami jiiowess of a long succession of 
warritir princes, Re.condod by the skill and' 
bravery of the pioph Fortunate in pos- 
sessing 11 ) 1 * a long limr no very powerful 
neighbor, it found little difficulty in extend- 
ing itsidf tlironghout regions divided and 
subdivided among hundreds of petty chiefs,. 
inca])alnc of union, and singly quite unable 
to contend with the forces of ^ large and 
populous country. Frequently endangered 
by revolts, yet always triumphing over 
I them, it maintained itself for five centuries^ 
j;radually advancing its influence, and was 
only overtlirown after a fierce struggle by i 
new kingdom formed upon its borders, 
which, taking advantage of a time of ex- 
haustion, and leagued with the liioSt powers 
All of the subject states, was enabled to 
accomplish the destruction 6f ithe long 
j dominant people.” 
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niiule Ji siio(M\«sful revolt, mul oplnhlitiliod' 
tin iiidopi iidt iit iiioiJiin.'liy in Ral)yJ()nia. 
He rcimud f'uuilccn ycais, and (Kslroyr'd 
Uie 'vccunls oi' tlie A.s.-yriiin vieeroys who 
had preceded him in order to hloL out the 
record ot‘ his cnunliy's feJaver 3 \ He was 



Hab>don~Tliij l atUTlUvollsaiid Makes sneeecdcd hy Aaduis, who rei^nicd Irom B. 

C-TooloTol. Two kiii;:s next ( aino 1(> the 
Ihrone, Chlnziniiri and I'orns, b. C. 7dl lo 
720. Their I'liii't'ssor was Elidteiis, B. C. 
720 to 721, who was, in his lm i>, Fucceedod 
hy JMenxIacli-Daladan. This kin;r, about 
r>. C. 713, S(nt an iinhnss)'^ to llezckiah, 
King ot‘ Judah, congralidating him ii])on 
his recovcjy jrojn a daiii.!en>us illness. In 
li. 70^1 he was allmked and deihroned 
by Sargon, and llahylon was once im)re 
ruled hy an Assyrian viceroy. 'J’his slate 
ot'aniiirs lasted until B. C. 70'!, and was iol- 
lowed hy an in(( ri^ gniim of a lillle n <ne 
than a ye:ir. JMcrodar h-Raladan, wlio lixd 
escaped irom eaj»t then icgaiiad Ids 
throne and reigiud six nioiillis, wl.tn he 


lliraself King of Babylonia — 'J'ho MctUan xMli- 
nnoi! — Fall of Assyria—Tlie Babylonian F.m]>ire 
Foi-nviid — noil'll of Nabopolassar — War wil.li F;j:y pt 
— Nt'baehialnrzzar DefeiiLa Necboii iit (.‘arcbnuisli 
— Neiiaoliailiiezzar Kin.jjf - I’lianin ia. and .liulab 
Sididaod — .loruHulem 'raken and Doslroyi-d — fon- 
qiUJKt of Fi'ypt. — Brilliant IbiiLoi of Kebnoinubu'z- 
zar — Ilis Groat Works -Tlip, llanijjin^ GardiMi'-: — 
The Walls of Baky Ion— t'oninu?rpial Wealth — 
Clairiicter of tbo Kiiii; — llis Madness — llis JJc- 
■covery and Closing Ycurs— His Successors — Na- 
boiiadius Kitig — Assoc.ial(‘S Ids Son with Itini — 
The War with Persia — P>clsha/.zai‘’s Feast--Cvrus 
(.'apturos Babylon — P'^all of ti.c Babylonian Fm- 
Hire — Babylon Becomes Ibc Sc(!ond 0a])ital of tlic 
Tersiau Kmpirc. 

ABYLONTA propf?r ‘wns almost 
identical in its lerritorliil area 
w’itli the ancient kingdom of 


ancient kingdom of throne and reigi^id hix mniillis, wl.tn 
Chaldiea, and need nub ])e do- w'as attacketl ami (ltd’calcd hy St inia< lun-ih, 
scribed here, lb lay entirely west who jdatatl an A>syiian vicercy naimd 
of the 'figris, and consistetl t»f two ]>elibus on iht; ihumo, alaml B. c. 702. In 
“vast plains, or flaks one situated betwt t ii B. f. 700, Stamat herib had. eauso lo suspect 
the two rivers (the Tigi-is and Enfdiralt's), ^ Belihns tjf and rt m(»vnl him liom 


and thus ft)rming the lower ])urtion of iho 
Mesopotamia of ilie Greeks ami Romans. — 
tlie othpr interf)ose<l betwetai the Enphiales 
and Arabia, a lung hut narrow' slri]) along 
the right bank of that ahoni\ding livcr.” 
It comprised an area of about 27,()60 stjuare 
miles — being smaller than Scotland or Ire- 
land. The country east of the Tigris Ibrmt tl 


the government of Bahylonia, whi(li he 
bestowed i;})on his own eldest, sen As^hiir- 
imuli-.^^u, <ir A^^al■ana(li^ls, who I'eigued 
until li. C. 003. l)nriug this reign Bahylon 
twice revolt! <l from Assyria, and was twice 
reduced to suhmi.'*.‘^ion. A Ironhhd period 
of about tliirlixn yeaVs followed tliis reign, 
and was l)r()n£rlit to a close cidv hv ilie eon- 



the height of its power (lie Bahylonian cm- and at Ninev( h. He lield the erowrt until 
plre embraced, as we shall see, a lajjge part B. c. GOT, wliOn liis .son, 8aos-duehinns. was 
oi the eastern world. made viceroy. This prinec governed Bahy- 

After the conquest of Cluildcca hy Ti- Ion for twenty ycar.^, and was sneceeded in 
glatlii-Nin I., in b. o. 1300, and its ahsorp- B. c. G47 by Giniu;ladanus,#wlio reigned fur 
tion in the Assyrian monarchy, the people twenty-two years. 

of that regioiv were more or less discontented, In B.*c. 625 Nabopolnssar was placed in 
aiid from time to time efforts were made to command of tlie province ,hy Baraciis* tlie 
throw off the A^rvrian yoke, but without last* Assyrian king, with orders to stay the 
success. In b. c. 747, however, Nabouassar march of llicSu.sianians, wlm wnc ajqiruacli- 
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iag from t4ie Persian Gulf. He proba^ /dep^^;J«ho^ a younger son of Josiah 
The pimple of \]piaby- ipd^-4sing by the. peopk-, 

iobia'^ already rising ill rebelliou wlVeir ittid tb?Jehaia«ina, his elder 

the capital, and lie saw that By Brotlierv About the sajge tina'e^ha laid 
plaeibgvfema^lf at the hea^ of the popular siege to the irhportant Pidlistine^ of 
moveni^t he could effect the ruin of his Gaza. 

nmster lina advance his own interests^ He KaBopolassar made no effort for fully 
acoordingly entered into an alliance with three years to recover his lost territory, bin 
Cyi-xeres, who had Invaded Assyria from allowed Nechoh to enjoy his conquests. In 
Media, arranged a marriage between his B. c. 605, however, he assembled a vast 
eldest son Nebuchadnezziir and the (laugh- army and placed it under the command of 
ter of Cyaxeres, and by the tcirms of the his son Nebuchadnezzar, who advanced 
alliance secured to himself the (^rown of rapidly to the Euphrates. H(i attack c^d the 
Babylonia as an independent sovereign. Egyptian army near Carchemish, routed it. 
These matters being arranged, Nabopolas- and continued the |)iirsiiit to the frontier 
sar at once united his forces with those of of Egypt, reciovering on the march all the 
Cyaxeres, and took part with him in the lost territory, imd receiving the submission 
war which resulted, a-s we have seen, in the of Jcjhoiakiin, King of Judah. It was liis 
capture and d(>striiction of Nlncweh and the intention to invadc'. Egypt, and crush that 
overthrow of the (Miipiro of Assyria. power, but 1)(^ was conn>elled to desist upon 

In the division (jf the Assyrian iloniinions, reaching the frontier hy news of the death 
Nabopolassar was given the ])rovinc(^ of of his father. He made p(.‘ace with Ncchoh, 
fSusiania'and the valley of t.h(» Euphrates, Imstened back to Babylon, and assumocl 
Syria, and Pah'stiiie, Assyria proper and the crown, a. c. 604. The remaining years 
the countries dependent upon Assyria to of the seventh ctMitury n. (?. appear to have 
the north and northwest gvong to Cyaxeres. b(^en peaceful, and were employed by Nelui- 
I hus Babylon became the head of a jiower- chadnezzar in improving his capital, and in 
fill empire. The countries ifartmd above consolidating his dominions, 
suhnrtted to the change without any effort The opening of the sixth century r. c. 
at resistance. They had doubtless become calk'd tJic Babylonian king once more to 
so accustomed to se(iing an Assyrian king the field to suppress thc^ rcjvolts of' Phoenicia 
hold his court alternately at Ninevcdi and and Judah, the latter of which wa.s encour- 
Babylon that tliey may not have a])pre- aged by Egyf)t. In B. o. 598, at the head 
ciated tlie full force of the change Jit first, of an allied Babylonian and Median army, 
For some years tluj Babylonian king devoti'd lu^ invaded Phumieia and laid siege to Tyre, 
himself to the consolidation of Ids govern- This city was strong enough to resist liim 
mont, and Ids dominions Averc? at peace, for thirteen years. Huring this period he 
From B. o. 615 to B. (?. 610 ill ere Avas almost deposed Jehoiakim, King of Judah, and 
constaiitit Avar between Media and Lydia. ])ut him lo death, set up Jehoiachin and 
Nabopolassar, or sometimes his sou Keliu- replaced Ifim Avith Zedekiah, and crushed 
chadnezzar, took part in these wars as the the final revolt of the Jews by the capture 
ally >t Cyaxeres. In the last-naraerT year, of Jerusalem, and the destruction of their 
a-s file hostile armies av(tc about to engage Temple and city, and tlie transportation of 
each other, hn eclipse of tli(' sun took place, the nation into Babylonia, a.s has already 
wBich tegiffied both. Nabopolassar look b(^eii related. In the same perjod lie d(' 
ad vanlago^f this to mediate between Cyax- fealed the efibrt of the Egyptian king to 
€ 1 *^ an& the Lydians, and succeedeil in raise the siege of Jerusalem, but was* not 
brihgiug about a peat^e whicii ga\’e to able to piiuisli that monarch until after the 
w(*stijm Asia nearly half a century of un- capture of Tyre. Tyre Avas taken and de- 
interrupted tranquillity. , stroyed B. c. 585, after a siege of lliirttseu 

L:* B. c. 608, Neclidh, having succeeded years, and all Phoenicia was compelled 40 
his father Psammetiehus on the' throne of submit to the conqueror. 

the dominions of Babylon, Nebuehadnezzav now addressed bimsell 
and having defeated Josiah, King of Judah, to the task of punishing Egypt, and in b. (\ 
wlio sought^ «tay his march, at Megiddo, 581 invaded that country, and gained some 
(iverij.ii Jiit the country betwoeu Egypt and unimportant successes. He does not appear 
the river Euphrates. Thrcje. months later, to have prosecuted the war with nnudi vigor, 
in returning to Egypt, he visited Jerusalem, aud for a Avliile Egypt esi^aped the punish- 
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iiuiiit it had drawn upon itself by its inter- 
ference in the aifairs of Bal)yloii. In B. C. 
570, however, he invaded the kingdom a 
second time, conquered it, and placed a new 
king named Amasis on the throne as his 
vassal. 

The reign of Nebuchadnezzar constitutes 
the most illustrious period of Babylonian 
Inst )ry. He was not only a great coii- 
(jiieror, but a ruler of unusual wisdom and 
.slrength of characUn-. ile covered the 
country with useful works, such as canals, 
reservoirs, sluices for the improvement of 
irrigation, and a system of piers in the har- 
bors of the Persian Gulf — and he made 
Babylon the most maguiticeut city of tlie 
east. In order to gratify his queen Amyitis 
who pined for the mountains of her native 
Mt‘(lia, he built the celebrated “ Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon,” which were con- 
sidered among tlu; seven wonders of the 
world. They consisted of a series of ter- 
race's i)uilt on arclios, rising high above the 
walls of Bahvlon. lOarth was laid on this 
structure ami planted with trees and shriib- 
herv, ami hydj’aulie ('iigines raised water to 
tj^(‘ highest ir'V6‘ls fur fountains and easeades 
and t'or the nourishment of^ the plants. 
“ Art strove to emu late nature with a certain 
measure of success, and the lofty rocks and 
various trees of this wonderful Paradise, if 
they W'ere not a very close imitation of 
tlie Median inountain scenery, were at any 
rate a pleasant change from the natural 
monotony of the Bahylonian j)lain, and 
must have formed a grateful retreat for the 
Babylonian queen, whom they reminded at 
once of her husbaiurs love and" of the beau ty 
of her nutivc country.” The city was sur- 
rounded with walls of baked bricks, 
feet high, and 85 feet thick. Their total 
circuit was 41 miles, making the area of the 
city enclosed by them a little more than 
lOO s(piare miles. Under the wise f)olicy 
o( this giipit king, and in consequence of 
its admirable position, half-way between the 
Induj: and the Mediterranean, with the 
Eu[ lirates and the Tigris affi)rding com- 
munication with the Persian Gulf and the 
more northern regions, Babylon became the 
leading commercial city of the east. Mer- 
chants from all the known countries were 
to be f()iiud in her markets. The looms of 
Babylon produced the finest carpets known, 
and the tot\uis along the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates were i:oted tor the hneiioss of quality 
and beauty color of iheir-cotton fabrics. 
Nor was Babylon the only city improved 
12 
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by the king. All the principal Babylonian his absolute power could be given than his 
towns were adorned with jjoble buildings placing Daniel, a foreigner, over tile heads 
and temples, and protected with strong of the entire priestly class. Ilis wealth is 
walls, and thei'e was scarcely any part of so great that he can make an image of j) ore 
the kingdom to which the genius of the gold, ninety feet high and nine I’eet broad, 
king did not extend. In his religious views lie has none of the ex- 

Is^ebucha’dnezzar is one of the most rc- elusiveness of his race. lie worships, some- 
markable personages of ancient history.' times his own deities, and then suddenly 
He is also one of the most striking figures transfers his allegiance to the God of the 
of the Bible narrative, from which we ob- captive Hebrews, and compels all his people 
tain ]»erhaj)s the clearest view of his char- to follow liis example. His temper is vio- 
acter. The Book of Daniel pictures him at lent and hasty, but not (>l)stlinuc. “Ilis 



DANIEU INTERPRKTmG NEBUCIIA DNEZZAU'R DREAM. 


the bead of a magnificent court, surrounded I fierce resolves are taken sirdd^ly ftnd as 
by V t^overnors and captains, judges, ! suddenly repented of; he is, moreover,ea- 

treasnrers, councillors, and sheriffs waited pable of bursts of gratitude and devotion, 
on by eunuchs wlio were ‘‘well favored,” no less than of excesses of fury; like most 
and highly educated; and attended, when orientals, he is vainglorious; but be can 
he wished it, by a multitude of astrologers bumble^iimsolf bcfoie the chastening hand 
and “wise men,” who sought to interpret of the Aljiiighty; in his better moods he 
for him the will of his gods. He is shown shows a spirit astonishing in one of his 
to us as an absolute monarch, who can, at country and time — a spirit of real piety, self- 
a word, make or unmake kings and prin(;es, condemnation, and self-abasement, which 
and Aipon whose nod depend the lives and renders lum one of the most remarkable 
fortunes of the' people of the vast domain characters in Scripture.” On the other 
over which he reigns. No better nroof of hand, he was kt times ferociously cruel, not 
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always because reasons of state demanded It consists in the belief that one is not a 
severity* on his part, but because he seemed man, but a beast, in the disuse of language, 
occasionally to delight in inflicting suffer- the rejection of all ordinary food, and 
ing upon his vanquished enemies. He was sometimes in the loss of the erect posture 
devotedly attached to his wife, who had and a preference for walking on all-fours.” 
been chosen for him by his father for politi- Within a year of the time that the warning 
cal reasons, and built for her the Hanging was given, Nebuchadnezzar was seized with 
Gardens, as has be(ui stated. the nnilady, and became a helpless lunatu;. 

Towards the close of Nebuchadnezzar’s Imagining himself a boast, he shunned 
reign, probably at a time when liis great human society, lived in the open air day 
(;onquests and public works were completed, and night, cast away all clothing, and lived 
and when he was laijoying the repose and on herbs. His body became covered willi 



nni.sn a zz a a’s fe ast. 


prosperity had been won for liis cm- a rough cfiating of hair, and his condition 

pire, the king suddenly rocoivod a warning was pitiable indeed. During the madness 
from heaven. Pic dreamed a dream which of the king it is ]U'obable tliat his subjects 
troubled him very much, and rolatoxl it to were not permitted to see him, and that he 
the ])rophet Daniel, who, by divine iiispira- Avas kept within bounds by Avatcbfiil nt- 
tion, interpreted its meaning to hiifl. Pie tendants. The queen most probablv ear- 
t()ld the king that God would segd upon ried on the government. The fidelity iiiid 
liim an unusual kind of madness as a pun- devotion of the Babylonian courtiers to 
ishinent for bis sins ; that the malady Avould their unfortunate sovereign must have been 
last seven years, and that during that time drawn out by the nobler qualities of his iia- 
he would he incapable of holding Ids tnrone. ture which had attached them to liinr in 
Phis malady. A'hich is not iijd\n(vvn to liis prosjierity. They were sustained hv the 
physicians, has been termed ‘ Lycanth ropy.’ hope inspired by th** prediction of Daniel 
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that the dunilion of the malady would he 

seven times/^ which they probably be- 
lieved to meau“ seven years.” At the cud 
of these seven years the king’s reason sud- 
denly returned to him, and, amid the re- 
joicings of his court, iui once more assumed 
the government. He was now an old man, 
an<l doubtless took to heart the lesson of hrs 
‘ terrible punishment. His closing years 
were as brilliant and prosperous as his first, 
and he died, after a reign of forty-four 
years, n. c. 501, leaving the kingdom to his 
son, Evil-Mtu*odach, who reigned two years, 
and was slain in a revolt of his subjects, 
headed by his brother-in-law, Neriglis- 
sar. 

Neriglissar begati to reign n. o. 559, and 
reigned four years. His reign was one of 
peace, and was employed chiefly in building 
tlui Western Palace at Babylon. He died 
in H. 0. 55G, and left his crown to his son, 
Laborosoarchod, or Labossoracus, a mcni 
boy, who was deposed and put to deatli 
after a reign of a few months, by a cou- 
S])iracy. The conspirators chose Nabona- 
dius to be king. Not being of royal birth, 
he sought to strengthen his position hy 
marrying a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, 
most likely the widow of Neriglissar. 


As soon as his son by this marriage, Bel- 
shar-uzzar, or Belshazzar, was old enough,, 
he as.sociated him with him on the throne. 
Alarmed by the growing power of Persia, 
he entered into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Croesus, King of Lydia, to 
check the Persian advance. All to no pur- 
pose, however, for, in the spring of B. r. 
538, Cyrus, the Persian monarch, invaded 
Babylonia, defeated Nabonadius in a 

K ' ched battle, and shut him u]) in Borsippa. 

en, advancing upon Babylon, he (cap- 
tured that city by entering it by the course 
of the Euphrates, the waters of which he 
had diverted from their bed, leaving the 
way into the city open. The Babylonians 
were engaged in a reved in honor of one of 
their gods, and were unconscious of the 
movement of Cyrus until tlici city was takem. 
Belshazzar was slain in his baiKpict hall, 
liorsippa surrendered upon th(j fall of 
Babylon. Nabonadius was kindly treated 
by Cyrus, and was given the goveni- 
memt of the important provimu^ of Car- 
mania. Babylon bec/ame tlici .‘^eeemd eity 
of the Persian em)>ire, and wsi*s the resi- 
dence of the court for half of the year. 

With the cpiKpiest of Cyras the Baby- 
lonian kingdom came to an end. 
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THE HISTORY OF RHCEIsTICH^. 


CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE CON- 
C^UEST OP ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Description of PhaMiiciii — Its Cities — Origin of the 
jMneniciari People— Siclon, the Oldest City — Its 
Colonies— Tyre— The Old and New Cities — First 
Coiumereial Ventures of the PlKeriicianS — The 
Tin "IViule — DaTigers of the Land Traffic— The 
J’hoMiiciuns Take to the Sea — Extent and Charac- 
ter of their (k)imnercc — The Phcenician Colonies 
—The Art of Dyeini!;— Ghiss-hlowing — Pottery — 
Bronsie Work— Agrieiilture— The Pheenitjian Al- 
phabet and 'rheir Use of Letters — Language of 
tlu! Phaniieiana — Their Literary Works — ■Archi- 
tecture— Art — Religion of the Phccnician.s -Char- 
acter of the People — Rise of Tyre — Hiraoi King 
— II is Alliance with David and Solomoti of Israel 
— Orj^anization of the Phoeiiicinn Confeot aey — 
Hiram's Successors — Pygtniilion King— Fli »ht of 
Dido and the Aristberatic Party — Carthage 
Founded — Phtenicia Tributary to Assyria — Siege 
of Tyre — Sennacherib takes Tyre — End of the 
Tyrian Supremacy — E.sar-haddoii Destroys Sidon 
—Capture of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar — Ph(jeuicii||. 
Becomes a Persian Province— Oonoiie red by Alex- 
ander the Great— Its Suh^f^ueiit llistr’ 


S NCIENT Ph(»nicia consisted of a nar- 
row strip of land extending along 
theMciditerranean, from the Ladder 
of Tyre, on thesoiith, to tlie island of 
Aradus, the A rvad of the Bible, on 
the north. The length of the coun- 
try was about 120 miles. Its width from 
the base of the L(ibaiJori rari^ to the sea 
never exceeded twenty miles, Slid WfevS oftm 
much less. Near Sidon the mountains are 
but two miles from the sea, and at Tyre th(3 
Phoenician plain is five miles wide. The 
entire Plunnician plain w^as a region of 
great fertility. It was abundantly watered 
and was* provided with a number of well- 
sheltered harbors, suitable to the reqiiircj- 
ments of ancient commerce. Several im- 
portant cities stood along the coast. The 
most southern of these was Tyre; aboW 
twenty mile§ to the northward was Sidon ,, 
sixteen miles north of Sidon was Berytus, 
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which -lias in modern times become the 
principal seaport of Syria ; still farther 
north was Bybliis, the Gebal of the Bible, 
inhabited by seamen and caulkers ; north of 
this was Tripolis, now known as Tarabiilus ; 
and last of all w as Arad us, the Arvad of 
Genesis (x. 18) and Ezekiel (xxvii. 8). 
The Lebanon range, which shuts in the 
country on the east, besides supplying an 
abundance of pure water, was well wooded, 
and afforded an inexhaustible supply of 
timber for ship-building. 


commercial enterprises, by land and sea, 
with the neighboring nations, and was the 
first to engage in the .system of founding 
colonies, which subsequently l)ecanie a dis- 
tinctive feature of the Phamioian policy. 
Tyre was the first of these colonies. ISidon 
enjoyed the supremacy over the other cities 
until about b. c. 1050, when it w'as cap- 
tured and destroyed by the Philistines from 
the southern part ol Palestine. The in- 
habitants took refiigc in Tyre, which be- 
came the principal Phaniician cit} . 



MOOlsIlUV SiUOX. 


The PJ^nicians were a branch of the 
lljunitic race, and were descended from 
Caih^an. They came into the country from 
the Chaldiean plains about the era of Nim- 
rod, anil built a number of independent 
cities, which were subsequently umted in a 
confederacy. One of these cities was usually 
recognized as the leader of the confederacy. 
This supremacy was exercised only in war, 
the other cities being free to manage their 
internal affairs in their own way. 

Sidon a})p'^'Mrs to have been the oldest of 
the PhoBnician cities, and the first to attain 
wealth and power. It early embarked iu 


The exact date of the founding of Tyre 
is unknowm. The original city stood on the 
mainland, but at a later period a new’ city 
was built on an island about half a mile 
from the shore. It soon surpassed old 
Tyre in wealth and .splendor, and its name 
became the synony^m for commercial gro'at- 
ness. 

The sea was the great field of action, and 
the inexhaustible mine of riches for the 
Phoenicians. For many centuries they 
bad no rivals, and tht^ commerce of the an- 
cient world was exclusively in their hands. 
It is most probable that tlieir first trading 
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ventures were made with Ef^ypt, which w^as 
reached by land. Bronze implements have 
been found in the tombs of E^ypt contem- 
porary with the pyramids. ]3roiizc is com- 
posed in part of tin, and tin is not found in 
Egypt, or nearer than the Caucasus, or 
India, or Spain. It must, therefore, have 
been brought into Egypt from the regions 
in which it is j):oduced. The Phoenicians 
are believed to have lj(ien the medium of its 
introduction, and their earliest traffic is 
thus se(‘n to have been the tin trade. The 
laud traffic in this metal with Egypt, how- 
ever, was attended with great difficulties. 
It required long and laborious journeys, 
and the routes pursued led through regions 
frequented by marauding tribes. More- 
over, the route of the tin traders was con- 
trolled by ambitious monarchies Avhich de- 
sired to monopolize the trade. The Phoeni- 
ciaris were thus drivtai to seek a source of 
supjdy for this metal free from these draw- 
backs, and a route safe from the violence of 
the marauders. Spain afforded such a source 
of supply, and the sea fiiriiislu'd a safe 
and open route. Consequently the Phoeni- 
(uan ships steered for the Spanish coast, 
from which, loaded with Spanish tin, they 
sailed for Egypt. Nor did they relinquish 
this, their earliest commerce, when they had 
acquired the wealth and power of their 
later history. Until a very late period the 
Phoenicians retained the exclusive privilege 
of furnishing Italy and Greece, as they had 
formerly supplied Egypt, with tin. When 
the mines of Spain Averc exhausted, the 
pillars of Hercules Avere passed, and voyages 
Avere made to tlie coast of Cornwall for the 
metal Avhich had been the basis of com- 
merce. 

The growth of the Phoenician commerce 
Avas rapid. Tiulrs Avas a carrying trade 
almost exclusively. In order to extend 
their trade, colonies, or trading stations, 
were established in distant countries, and 
imiBy of these became in later times im- 
portant cities. The position of these col- 
onies indicates to a certain degree the ex- 
tent of the trade of Phoenicia; but it must 
bp borne in mind that the colonies Avere 
generally centres from which ventures Avere 
])ushed into mo.re remote regions. In the 
eastern Mediterranean the Ph amici an col- 
onies Avere Paphos, Amathus, Tainisus, 
Amrnochosta, in Cyprus; lalyssus and 
Camariiis, in Rhodes; Thera and most of 
the Cyclades ; and Tliasos. In the Avestern 
Mediterranean they Averc Lillybocuiii and 


Panormus (Mahnneth), in Sicily ; .Gaidos, 
Milite, Utica, Carthage, and Hadrumentuin, 
in north Africa ; Cartei&, Malaca, in 
Spain. On the Atlantic coast, beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, they were Tartessus on 
the Boetis (Gaud al quiver), and Gadez 
(noAv Cadiz) on an island close to the 
Spanish coast. In the Persian Gulf, Tylos 
and Aradus (perhaps Bahrein). 

From Gadcs and Tartessus voyages were 
made to the Avest coast of Africa for apes, 
and to the Scilly Isles and Cornwall for 
tin. From Tylos and Aradus the Plue- 
nician A'^essels descended the l*ersian Gulf 
and traded with India and Ceylon, bring- 
ing back diamonds and pearls. Elath, at 
the head of the Red Sea, Avas the starting- 
point for v^ages to Ophir on the soutliea.'^t 
coast of Arabia, Avhere gold Avas obtained.' 
The Black Sea Avas also jxinetrated, and 
commercial relations Avere established with 
Thrace, Scythia, and Colchis. The stations 
in the Red Sea and the Peu'sian Gulf neces- 
sitated a land traffic between them and the 
Phoeiii(*ian cities, and it seems likejy that 
this laud traffic extended to the heighbor- 
ing nations.^ 

In addition to their carrying trade the 
Plimnicians derived great Avealth from their 
manufactures. Their ju’incipal production 
Avas the famous dye known as the “ Tyrian 
purple,^' which they obtained in minute 
drops from two slieli-fisli, the hucclnum. and 
tlie iniirex. This purple Avas of a dark 
red-violet, of various shades, according 
to the species of mussel employed. Cotton, 
linen, and silk fabrics were dyed with this 
hue, but the most beautiful effects Avere 
obtained Avith A\’oollen goods. As the dye 
was very costly, it was used only for stutls 
of the l)cst quality. Its inaiiulacturc and 
the process of dyeing were not confiiuul to 
Tyro, but were common to all the IMiami- 
ciaii cities, Homer arrays his heroes in 
Sidonian robes dyed Avith thfl gorgeous 
purple. 

The Phoenicians claimed the invention 
of the art of glass blowing. Whether they 
originated it or not, they Avere the first to 
attain a*high degree of skill in its exercise. 
8idon and 8arepta were the principal seats 
of this industry. The sand used was ob- 
tained from the banks of the little river 
Belus, near the promontory of Carmel. 
Many specimens of their glass-ware still 
exist, and attest their skilful workmanship. 
They were also skilled in pottery. The 
Greeks learned from them the art of inak- 
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ing painted vases, which they afterwards 
carried to such perfection. Pottery was 
largely exported. The Tyrians used it to 
exchange for tin in their voyages to Corn- 
wall and llie Scilly Isles. 

The Phoenicians also excelled in their 
bronze work and in working the precious 
metals. They were skilful jewellers, and 
th(‘. specimens of this branch of their work 
which have been recovered by modern ex- 
phjrors give us a high opinion of the skill 
and taste dis])hvyod by the ancient jewellers 
of Canaan. They Avere equally noted for 
their beautiful carvings in ivory. 

They were also skilful cultivators of the 
soil. Excellent Avines Avere produced in the 
neighborhood of Tyre, Berytus, and Gebal, 
and ill the Ijcbanon. Silk forpaed then, as 
it (loos now, an important production. The 
fruits of llii.s region Avere noted for their 
excellence and profusion. 

It Avas oiK^e believed that the PlKcnicians 
Avere tlie inventors of letters. The discov- 
eries of late years have raised great doubts 
concerning this churn. It seems certain, 
however,* tliat Avhile the Avriting of otluT 
ancient Easle-rn nations Avas •ideographic, 
that is, an attempt to depict ideas — a char- 
acteristic Avhicli clung cv(‘n to the highest 
dcveloiirncnt of the Egyptian system — the 
riKeiiicians used an alpliabet of tweiity-tAvo 
letters \\hi(’h secan to have been selected 
from the characters of the Egyplian hieratic 
Avriting. Each letter of tliis alphabet was 
the invariable representative of one artien- 
lalidii. We know of no such system in use 
aiiti-rior to that of tlie Pluenioians. It is 
believed that the PlKeiiicdan alphabet Avas 
invented about the time of Avaris, one of 
the Sheplierd kings of Egypt, several cen- 
turies prior to the exodus of the Israelites. 
It is the iir-'t iriic alphabet Ave find in use, 
so that Avlietlier the Phoeuicians iiiAxnUHl 
letters or not, they Avere the first to use 
them in tifeir pro]>er manner, as a system 
distinct from hieroglyphic or iih^igraphic 
Avriting. AVherever they carried their 
commercial enterprises they established 
their alphabet also, and thus taught the use 
of hitters to otlu'r nations. As JVf. Renan 
happily observes, the alphabet was one of 
tlieir exports. 

It is one of the contradictions of history 
that the Phoenicians, though they were de- 
scendants of Ham, spoke a pundy Semitic 
language, “it is certain that the Phoeni- 
cian idiom didered but slightly, and in no 
important point, from that of the Hebrews. 


The identity of grammatical forms and of 
the vocabulary are so complete between the 
Hebrew and the Phoenician, that they can- 
not be considered as two distinct languages, 
but merely as two slightly differing dialects 
of the same language.” 

The Phoenicians appear to have been a 
literary people at a very early period of 
their history. The principles of their re- 
ligion, and their social and political organi- 
zations, constituted a Avritten law. Among 
their books wen^ treatises on religion, agri- 
culture, and the ii.sefiil arts, and the various 
cities possessed regular records or archives 
in writing, extending back to very ancient 
times, and preserved W’itli great care. In 
the sciences great progress was made. The 
Bidonian architects were considered the 
best ill Syria. Astronomy, arithmetic, 
geometry, navigation, aud pliilo.sopliy flour- 
ished in Piioiiiicia, especially in Sidon, 
which sought to atone for her lost suprem- 
acy by lier intellectual splendor. 

Tlie few rcunaining buildings of the Phee- 
nicians show tlie cliaracter of their arclii-' 
lecture. M. Renan says that its distin- 
guishing feature “ is its massive and irnixising 
streiigih — a Avant, indec'd, of finish in de- 
tails, but a general eH(f(.;t of ]>ower :i:;d 
grandeur. In short it is a monolithic aii.’’ 
Their buildings Avero eonslructcd of im- 
mense stones, such as may still be seen in 
the lower Avails of the Temple plaifonu at 
fJerusalem, Avliich were built by Phamician 
architects and masons, and in the sea-wall 
of the ruins of Tyre. Their tombs Avere 
constructed Avith grandeur and original iiy 
of design. All their edifices Avero erected 
to lad. In spite of the hard fate that has 
hefalleii them, this charactcri.stic ha^ pre- 
served to lissome of the most iiiieri'stiiig moii- 
umcnt.s of the past in a state sufficienti y jaa- 
lect to enable us to study them AVith succi ss. 

The statuary of ihe Pluenieians presents 
a mixture of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
styles, the general form being Egyptian <ind 
the execution Asiatic. Large staiin*s were 
comparatively rare; statuettes, on the oilier 
hand, wo, re numerous. Borne of these ex- 
hibit great artistic skill, and arc of stone; 
others are of baked clay and bronzi*, and 
are rough and coarse in design and execu- 
tion. It seems that both classes were de- 
signed as idols, of Avhi(;h cvei v IMueiiician 
had one or more in his own liouse. Those 
of the rich constitute the first class, Avhile 
the latter is made up of the gods of the 
[poor, executed hastily and cheaply. 
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The religion of Phoenicia evidently sprang 
from the source from which those of Chal- 
dtea and Assyria were derived. It was 
founded on the conception of one universal 
divine being, “ wliose person W’as hardly to 
be distinguished from the material world, 
which had emanated from his substance 
without any distinct act of creation.” He 
was usually termed Baal, “ the liOrd.” He 
represented the sun, the great agent of 
creative power. He was subdivided into 
a number of secondary divinities, called 
Baalim, emanating from his substance, and 
who were merely personifications of his at- 
tributes. ‘'The supreme god, considered 
as the progenitor of different beings, be- 
came Baal-Thamrauz, called also Adon, 
‘the Lord,’ whence the Grecian Adonis* 



As a preserver, he was Baal-Clion ; as a 
destroyer, Baal-Moloch ; as presiding over 
the decoin position of those destroyed beings 
whence new life was again to spring, Baiil- 
Zebub.” Each divinity bad his female 
principle or wife: to each secondary Baal 
there was a corresponding Baalath, who 
represented the same god under a different 
aspect. The female ])riiiciple of the great 
god Baal at Sidou was Ashtoreth or Astarte, 
who represented the moon. The planets 
were worshipped under the generic name 
of Cabirim or “ powerful ones.” Fire was 
also venerated, and the solar and sidereal 
deities were emphatically “ fire gods.” The 
li‘arned Movers has well summed up the 
Phoenician religion as “an apotheosis of the 
forces and laws of nature; an adoration of 


the objects in which these forces were seen, 
and where they appeared most active.” 

The worship of the Phoenician deities 
was accompanied by the most licentious 
and horrible rites. Children were burnt 
alive to appease the anger of Baal-Moloch. 
In Carthage this was carried to a frightful 
excess. “ This religion silenced all the best 
feelings of human nature, degraded men’s 
minds by a superstition alternately cruel 
and profligate, and we may seek in vain for 
any influence for good it could have exer- 
cised on the nation.” The moral character 
of the people is well illustrated by their 
religion. They were iiiiusuiilly unruly and 
at the same time servile, gloomy, and cruel, 
corrupt and fi^rocious, selfish and covetous, 
implacable and faithless. They were trad- 
ers in all things, and seem to have been 
dead to every generous emotion and elevateil 
sentiment. 

The situation of Plurnieia colorerl its 
wdiolc history. The country was cxj)ose(l 
to all the great c()]Kjucn)r.s who made Syria 
their battle-ground for ag(‘s, and its W’eallh 
constantly invited attack from them. (\)ii- 
sequently the p(‘rio(l of PlKniician iiide- 
peiidence was very brief, and is to be found 
in the infancy of the nation. At an eai’ly 
day it was oidiged to submit to the su])r(‘- 
macy of Egy])t, and from this time jiassid 
successively to tlie powers that held the; 
dominion of the ancient world. 

The eleventh century before the Christiiin 
era wdtuossed the rapid growth of 'Jyre, 
which becaine the leading city of Phcenicia. 
Under the rule of its , w ii kings it advMiiccd 
swiftly in comineieiul Avealth and internal 
magnificence. The first of its Kiiig.s known 
to us was Abibiial, who was partly contem- 
porary with David. Ho was succeeded 
about 13. c. 1025 by Ids son Hiram, who 
reigiK-d during the remaiuder of the century. 
Hiram made an important commercial alli- 
ance wdth David and with Sol omefS of Israel, 
and supplied a large part of the materials 
for the Jewish Tenij)le and tJie workmen 
by wliich it W'as constructed. His reign 
marks aj)eriod of great prosperity in the 
Phmnieian cities. It extended over a period 
of thirty-four years. The supremacy of 
Tyrew'iis acknowledged throughout Pherni- 
cia. Though each of the cities had its king, 
expericTHje had taught them the necessity 
and advantages of a close confederation, 
and the kings of tlie various cities were all 
subject to the supremacy of their suzerain, 
the King of Tyre, “tlie true and only mon- 
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arch of the nation, who, in consequence, was 
called ‘Ki:)g of tlie Bidoniaiis.’” The 
reader must not confound this title with 
that of tlie King of Sidoii, who was tlie local 
monarch of the ancient metropolis. The 
King of Tyre managed all business relating 
to the general interests of Phoenicia, its 
commerce and its colonies, concluded trea- 
ties with foreign nations, and disposed of 
the military and naval forces of the con- 
federation. He was assisted by deputies 
from the other towns. 

Hiram died in n. c. 991. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Paalcazar, who reigned 
seven years, and was succeeded by his son 
Abdastartus (or Abdastoreth b wlio reigned 
nine years, when he was murd<'rcd by a 
conspinu^v, n. (;. 975. Tlie assassination of 
Abdastartus was- followed by a long period 
of troubles and civil wars; various pretend- 
ers disputed the throne of Tyre one after 
another, in rajhd succession. It was brouglit 
to an end about n. c. 941, by J'hli-baal (or 
Itliobaliis), the high jiriest of Astarte, who 
slew Pluiles, the last pretender, and estab- 
lished himself on the throne of Tyre as 
King of the Sidonians. He gave his daugh- 
ter Jezebel in marriage to Ahab, King of 
Israel. The strong will of this princess 
made her supreme over her weak-minded 
husband, and through her Phceniciaii influ- 
ence was paramount in Israel during Ahab’s 
reign. Eth-baal was succeeded by bis son 
Haclezor, about b. c. 909. He reigned six 
years, and was succeeded by his son Matgen. 

Matgen mounted the throne of Tyre B. c. 
90o. He reigned thirty-two years, and 
died B. c. 871, leaving two children, a son 
named Pygmalion, and a daughter named 
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Elissar or Elissa, better known as Dido. 
The latter was some years older tlian her 
brother, who had reached the age cf eleven 
at his father's death. It was tlie wish of 
Matgen that his children should reign 
together. Th',; populace, desij'ous of chang- 
ing the aristocratic form of government, 
revolted and proclaimed Pygmalion king 


to the exclusion of his sister, who married 
Zieharbaal, the Sicha3us of Virgil. He was 
high priest of Melcarth, next in rank to the 
king, and the head of the aristocratic party. 
A short time afterwards, Zieharbaal was 
assassinated by order of Pygihalion, and 
Dido organized a conspiracy of the Pha*- 
nician nobles for the purpose of avengiug 
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her husband and dethroning her brother. 
Defeated by the vigilance of the popular 
]):u-tv, the conspirators, to the number of 
.several thousand, seized some ships lying 
in the harbor of Tyre ready for sea, and 
sailed away under the lea(k‘rsliip of Elissar, 
whose name was in conseqiuiiee changed to 
i Dido, “the fugitive." They n^ached the 
I northern coast of Africa and founded 
Cartljuge. 

The departure of the aristocratic party 
removed the great check upon the power of 
the Tyrian king, who became from this time 
an absolute monarch. During this reign 
the Assyrians under A.sshur-izir-pal made 
their appearance on the Mediierraiieaii 
coast. The Phoenician cities made their 
submission as the price of exemption from 
conquest, and paid tribute. This cpndition 
of dependency seems to have lasted f(»r 
nearly a century. Pygmalion's reign ended 
B. c. 824, but we have no account of any 
I Phoenician monarch until after the middle 
I of the next century. Native sovereigns, 
tributary to Assyria, reigned in the Plne- 
iiician cities, and were counted by the 
Assyrian monarchs among their dependents. 
Still, this dependency does not seem to have 
retarded the prosperity of Phoenicia, or iu- 
' jured its n^ritime power. 

The Assyrian supremacy was patiently 
submitted to by the Phoenicians until the 
middle of the eighth century before tln^ 
Christian era, when the people became rest- 
less under it. About b. c. 743, under a 
Hiram of Tyre, Phoenicia revolted from 
Tiglath-Pileser II., but was compelled to 
resume its tributary position by the advance 
of the conquerors into Palestine. In b. r. 
727, under Elulteus, Phceni<da again re- 
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volted, this time from Shalmaneser IV. 
The Assyrian king marched against the 
country, occupied old Tyre, which made no 
resistance, and laid siege to the islaxid city. 
He was unable to assail it from the laud, 
and was without a fleet, and the siege 
became a mere blockade, the most impor- 
tant feature of which was the cutting off of 
the water of insular Tyre, supplied by aque- 
ducts from the mainland. The inhabitants 
are said to have drank rain-water for five 
years, the period of the city’s resistance. 


Assyria, Tyre emerged from the siege sadly 
weakened. The other Phoenician cities had 
thrown off its supremacy and became tribu- 
tary to feargon, and its misfortunes were 
increased in b. c. 708 by the loss of its 
colony of Cyprus, which submitted to the 
Assyrians. In b. c. 704, just after the 
accession of Sennacherib, Elulseus re-estab- 
lished the supremacy of Tyre over Phoeni- 
cia, and proclaimed the independence of the 
country. In b. c. 700, Sennacherib invaded 
Phoenicia with a powerful force, and the 
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Shalmaneser was dethroned during the 
siege, which was continued by Sargon, his 
successor. The other Phoenician cities sub- 
mitted previous to the commencement of 
the siege of Tyre and during its progress. 
Sargon collected a fleet of sixty ships from 
tliese cities, and ciuleavored to atdick the 
island city from the sea ; hut tlie Tyrians 
sallied out with twelve ships, and defeated 
and destroyed Sargon’s fleet. At last, after 
five yt^ars of fruitless efforts, the Assyrian 
generals raised the siege. 

But though successful in its resistance to 


other cities forsook Tyre, and submitted at 
the approach of the great king. Elulreus 
retired to insular Tyre, trusting to his usual 
good foftvine, which, however, deserted him 
this time. Tyre was taken, and Eluheus 
sought safety in flight. Sennacherib spared 
the city, and made Tubal (or Ethbaal) 
king, as his vassal and tributary. 

The capture of Tyre by Sennacherib 
destroyed the Tyrian supremacy, which for 
some time had borne very hard on the other 
cities. Tyre had retaijied for herself the 
chief profits of tl\e Pliceuician commerce, 
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and the other cities lent Sennacherib a 
hearty support in his war against her. All 
the cities were now placed on an equality 
as tributaries of Assyria. Sidou, upon the 
murder of Sennacherib, rebelled, and at- 
tempted to acquire the supremacy formerly 
held by Tyre. The revolt was signally 
punished by P^sar-liaddon, about n. c. 681, 
w'ho destroyed Sidou, and enslaved its in- 
habitants. At the death of Esar-haddon 
the riicenician cities threw off the Assyrian 
yoke, and made an alliance with Egypt. 
Ill B. c. 666, the Assyrian king, Asshur- 
bani-pal, having restored his authority in 
Egypt, put down the Pheeniciau revolt. 


The punishment of the nation came at 
length, however. In B. c. 598, Nebuchad- 
nezzar invaded Phoenicia, rapidly reduced 
the country, and laid siege to Tyre, which 
resisted him for thirteen years. At the end 
of this time he took the city by assault, and 
laid it in ruins. The greater part of the 
population fled to the fleet and sailed for 
Carthage, taking with them their wealth 
and industry ; nut a wretch(»d remnant 
remained in the city under a king named 
Baal, whom the conqueror had set uj) as his 
vassal. Some years later Uaphris, King ot 
Egypt, undertook to wrest Phoenicia Irom 
Babylon, but the Phoenicians remained 
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About B. c?K) 30, or 629, the great Avnve of 
the Scythian invasion swept over Piucnicia. 
The open country was ravaged, but none 
of the fortified cities were taken. The fall 
of the Assyrian empire gave the Plucnieians 
a momentary freedom. About B.*C. 608, 
however, they submitted to Neclioh, King 
of Egypt. The Egyptian dominion was 
brought to a close in b. c. 605 by the defeat 
of Nechoh by iSebuchadnezzar at Carchern- 
ish. The sufldeii death of the father of the 
conqueror re filled him to Babylon, and 
allowed the IMioeniciau cities a short, period 
of respite before the appearance of their new 
master in their country. 


faithful to Nebuchadnezzar, and with tl.e 
aid of Cyprus defeated the Egyptian ik'( t, 
which was manned by Greek and Carian 
mercenaries. Uaphris was stopped in his 
career by this reverse, and after capturing 
and sacking Sidon and ravaging the Phix:- 
nician coast returned to Egypt, laden with 
plunder. 

Phoenicia passed under the Persian sway 
at the downfall of the Bahyhmian kingdom, 
or more properly at the accession of Gain- 
bysses. The principal part of the naval 
forces u.scd in the Egyptian expedition of 
that king consist ( hI of Plucnician ships and 
sailors. The Porsiaii dominion came to an 
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eod with the conquests of Alexander the Later on it was niimbeiod tlie con- 

Great, and at the same time the national quests of Home, and lati r still was wrested 
existence of Phoenicia terininated The from tho empire by the Mohammedans, 
country was absorbed in the kingdoms who still hold it. Its liistory from the time 
erected by tlie successors of Alexander, of Cam bysses is related in our account of the 
being sometimes tlie prize of Egypt and countries to which it was subject, 
sometimes of the Greek kingdom of Syria. 

iriisTOHY OF THE ki:n^oi:>oms of 

MIjSTOE. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE RISE AND FALL OF niRYOIA, CILI- 
CIA, AND LYDIA. 

Natural Formation of Asia Minor — The Hoason why 
it never beciiine the 8eat of a (ircat Kmpire — His- 
tory of Plirysfia— ()ri;L?iM oi'llie Phrygians— Their 
Character— Phrygia C()iHiueje<l by L^clia — His- 
tory of Ciliria*— Tributaj'v to Assyria — Tarsus 
Founded —Incomes a Persian Province — History 
of Lydia— Wealth and llefinement of the Nation 
— Cliaracler of the. Lydians — VV^irs of the JJera- 

cliihe and Mermnadiie— (jyges King— Conquers 
ihe Asiatic Greeks— Invasion of (he Ciinmerians 
—War with Media and liabylonia— Crmsiis be- 
comes King of Lydia — His Wealth — Visit of 
Sol«ni — Tlic Sflge’s Answer — Lydia ('onquered by 
( ynis— He spares the Life of Crtcsus — Lydia a 
Persian Province, 

.* “N 

' - Anatolian Peninsula, or Asia 

t Minor, is divided b^ mountain 
cliaius into several distinct sections, 
isolated from each other. Tliese 
^ ^ regions were inhabited by several 
races — the Phrygians, the Lydians, 
the Cariiins, the Ciliciaiis, the Paphlagon- 
iiins, and the Cappadocians — which were 
nearly equal in strength. This equality, 
together with the natural division of the 
coiyiLry, ])reveiited the growth in Asia 
Minor of a powerful empire, and favored 
the growth of a number of parallel, inde- 
pendent kingdoms. It w^ill be interesting 
as well as instructive to glance at the his- 
tory of these kingdom.-. 

1. PfiEYGlA. Phrygia w’a.s the first of 
the monarchies of Asia Minor to rise to 
importance, but its history is very obscure. 
The Phrygians are believed to have been 
the earlie.st settlers of Asia Minor, and it is 
probable that at one time they occupied 
the whole peninsula. Successive immigra- 


tions of fresh tribes from the cast and west 
drove them back from the coast, cxccjit in 
the region south of the Hellespont. They 
retained this region and the central portion 
of the peninsula, and thus had a large and 
fertile country, which abounded in pastures 
and contained a number of salt lakes. The 
people w^era brave, but -brutal, and wore 
occupied with agricultural piirsuils, ])ioin- 
inent among wliicdi was the culture oi‘ llie 
vine. They came originally from Armenia, 
and in primitive times dwelt in caves or 
habitations ’which they hollowed out of tho 
rocky hill-sid('.s. They gradually abandoiu'd 
those for regular and well-built citi(‘s. 
About B. c. 750, or perhaps earlier, llic 
Phrygians arc seen to liave a well-organ izi'd 
monarchy, tho capital of which was Gor- 
diajura on the Saugarius. The line of kings 
lasted for about two centuries, but we know 
little about them. The inouarchs werre 
named alternately Gordias and Midas. As 
Lydia increased in power Plirygia began to 
decline, and about b. c. 560 wa.s con(juer(;d 
by Lydia and became a province of that 
kingdom. o - 

11. Cilicia. Cilicia occupied the south- 
eastern portion of the peninsula. It was a 
rich and fertile country, and its inhabitants 
were generally devoted to agricultural pur- 
suits. We know nothing of its early history 
save tliat it existed as an independent 
monarcliy duriijg the period of the early 
Assyrian monarchy. It was compelled to 
submit to Sargon, who, about B. C. 711, 
gave the country to Ambris, King of Tubal, 
as a dowry with his daughter. It thus be- 
came a tributary of Assyria. About B. c, 
701, having revolted from Assyiia, Cilicia 
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was invaded and ravaged by Sennacherib. 
About B. c. G85 that monarch founded the 
city of Tarsus, w hich in afler years became 
famous as tlie birth-place of the Apostle 
Paul. About B. c. 677 Esar-haddoii rav- 
aged Cilicia, which appears to have incurred 
his anger by a revolt. About n. c. 610 a 
king named Tyenuesis came to the Ciliciau 
throne, and fioin 


wealthy and cultivated people, and were 
the first to coin money. Tiiey “ were one 
of the earliest commercial i)e6ple on the 
Mediterranean, and their scented ointments, 
rich carpets, and skilled laborers or slaves 
were highly celebrated. The Greeks re- 
ceived from them the Lydian flute, and 
subsiMpicntly the cithara of three and of 


this time all th(^ 
kings bore that 
11 aim*. Cilicia 
succr.ssfnlly resisl- 
(*d the attempts oi' 
Lydia to compier 
her, hut was com- 
jH'lled to submit to 
tlie IVrsian arms, 
and became a 
province of the 



IV'i’sian eiTi])ire 
some time during 






the reign of (aim- 
b3^sses. 

III. Lydia. 
I-ydia, wlucli ul- 
timately b(*citiiie 
the most impor- 
tant state of Asia 
Minoi’, was situ- 
ated on the eastern 
coast of the jieniu- 
.^11 la. Itullimate- 
ly embraced the 



whole peninsula 
except Lyeia, Cil- 


MOUNT AKA RAT. 


ieia, and Cappadocia. The principal town.s twenty strings, and imitated their harmony, 
were {Sard is, the capital; Magnesia, at the The Homeric poems describe the Lydians 
loot of Mount Sipyius; Tliyatira, and Phila- or Mteones as men on horseback, clad in 
delphia. The original Lydian territory was armor, and speak of Uicir commerce and 
exceedingly fertile. The Pactolus, a tribii- wn%‘ilth. It seems that the worship of the 
tary of the Ilerm us, carried a rich supply I^ydians resembled that of the Syrians, and 

was polluted with its iinnioral practices. 
The ancient writers often mention tlie de- 
pravity of the Lydians, w'hile admitting 
their skill and courage m war. When 
subdued they submitted quietly to their 
conquerors.’^ 

Lydia was organized as a monarchy at a 
very early period, and w-as governed uuti[ 
the seventh century before Christ bv a dy- 
nasty called the Heraclidm. The last por- 
tion of this early period w^as marked by the 
of gold from the slopes of Mount Tmolus, struggle between the Heraclidse and the 
and the precious metal w’as washed from Mermnadse, w’ho appear to have been a 
the sands ^ tie • streets of Sardis, the capi- branch of the royal family. The hitter 
tal. Moiims '1 molus and Sipyius contained were obliged to seek safety iu fliglit, hut at 
rich veins of gold. Tlie Lvdiaus were aMfoic^th returned imder the leadcjship of 
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their chief, Gyges, who murdered Can- 
daules, the reigning king, and mounted the 
throne about li. c. 700. Lydia was now a 
prosperous country, and the revenue of 
Gyges was so great tliat his wealth became 
proverbial. lie changed the policy of his 
predecessors towards the Greeks of the 
Asiatic coast, and reduced them to submis- 
[kion to his rule. Towards the close of his 
nngii, about u. c. 662, the Cimmerians, 
jnobably a Celtic people from beyond the 
Caucasus, burst through the mountain bar- 
rier and swept over Asia Minor. Gyges 
was slain in a battle with them, and Sardis, 
bis capital, was taken and sacked. The 
f'iladel alone held out against the barbar- 


Lydia and her allies became the fast friends 
of Media, and the peace was cemented by 
the marriage of the son of Cyaxercs to the 
princess of Lydia. Thus relieved from the 
fear -of Media, Alyattes renewed the wiir 
against the Asiatic Greeks, in which the 
last years of his reign were passed. He 
captured Smyrna, and gained other im- 
portant successes. He died li. c. 568, leav- 
ing his crown to his son Croesus. 

Croesus continued the wars of his fatlier, 
and conquered the Ionian, Aeolian, and 
Dorian Greeks, and all Asia Minor west of 
the Halys, with the exceptioin of Lycia and 
Cilicia. Under him Lydia reached the 
height of her glory and pros|)erity, l)ut 



TAllSUS. 


fans. In spite of this blow Lydia recov- 
ered rapidly, and under Alyattes, the great- 
grandson of Gyges, who came to the throne 
abput n. r. 617, the Cimmerians were ex- 
pelled from Asia Minor. It is likely that 
in consequence of this great service of 
Alyattes, the supremacy of Lydia was ex- 
tended over the various nations that had 
suflered from the invasion. 

About II. C. 615 Lydia Ix'carae involved 
in a war*\vith Media and Babylonia in her 
efforts to resist the ad van ('o. of the former 
power into her territory. Peace was made 
at the end of five years through the media- 
tion of the Babylonian king, B. c. 610. 


only to be speedily overthrown in her turn 
Crmsus was famed throughout the an- 
cient world for bis enormourf? wealth, and 
considered himself the most fortunate of 
men. When only crown prince he had 
been associated with his father in the gov- 
ernment of the kingdom, and while holding 
this pbsition had received a visit from 
Solon of Athens. The sage paid but little 
heed to the magnificence of the court, and 
this indifference annoyed Croesus very 
much. Hoping to elicit a compliment 
from Solon, the prince awked him to name 
the happiest man he had met in his 
travels. “One Tellus,’' promptly replied 
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the sage, “ a citizen of Athens ; a very 
lioncst and good man, who had lived all 
his days witliout indigence, had always 
s..‘en his country in a flourisliing condition, 
had children that were universally es- 
teemed, with the satisfaction of seeing those 
children’s children, and at last died glo- 
riously, fighting lor his country.” As- 
touuded at such an answer, Crcjesus asked 
the sagfe to name the person whom he es- 
teejued the next happiest, thinkhig that the 
sage 'would surely name him; but Solon 
mentioned two brothers of Argos, who had 
won the admiration of tluar countrymen* 
by their devotion to their mother, and who 
had been reward(Ml by the gods with a 
pleasant anrl painh^s death. “What, 
tJien,” exclaimed'Cnesus, “ tlo you not rec- 
kon me simong the number of the happy?” 
“ King of Lydia, replied the sage, ear- 
nestly, no man can b(' esteemed happy 
but he whose, ha])[)iiiess tlie gods continue 
to the end of liis life.” 

Alarmed by the sucec‘S3 of Cyrus, and 
foR'SiH'iiig tlie inevitable conUict which 
must ensue for the mastery of Asia Minor, 
Creesus formed a leagm* with the Baby- 
loniaiiKS, Ji^gypLians ajul Spai’tans against 
rersia. Tlie war soon .Canu^ An inde- 
cisive liattle was fought in Cap[mdocia. 
Crmslis will] drew to ISardis, intending to 


winter there, but Cyrus pursued him, de- 
feated his army, took the city, and made 
the king a prisoner. 

According to the barbarous custom of 
tlie times, Croesus was coudemned by the 
coucjueror to be burned alive^ As the 
doomed king was laid upon the funeral pile 
he remembered the wwds of the Athenian 
sage, and exclaimed bitterly, “Solon! 
Solon ! Solon ! ” Cyrus, who was standing 
by, demanded the reiison of this singular 
appeal to Solon at such a moment. Croesus 



then related to him his conversation with 
the sage, and the conqueror, reflecting ujioii 
llie uncertainty of all earthly things, was 
touched with compassion for the unfortu- 
nate king, spared his life, and treated him 
with honor and respect as long as lie lived. 

Lydia became a jirovinco of the Persian 
|em])ire, and its independent existence 
ceased, B. c. 554. 
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CHAPTER L 

FROM THE EASIEST TIMES TO THE FALL. 

OF THE KINGDOM. 

Description Sf Media — Geograpiiiciil Position — 
PJ j y si cal Charactc ri sties — M ovi ii tiiinous C harac- 
ter— The Climate — Vegetable. Products — Mineral 
Wealth — Animals — Oriairi of the Medes — Per- 
sonal Aiipearance and Character of the People — 
'Polyf^aniy— Religion of the Medes — The Primitive 
Failh — Appearance and Gradual Gi^wth of 
M agism — True, Chara/ftcr of Magisni — Worship 
at' the Elements — Primitive History of Media Un- 
known— TribaJ Organization of the People — 
Phraortes Founds the Median Kingdom — Makes 
War upon Assyria— Is Defeated and Slain — Cy- 
axeres Kiiig^luvades Assyria — Media Conquered 
by the Scythians — The Banquet of Cvaxeres— 
Median Independence Restored — The War with 
Assyria Renewed — Alliance with Babylonia — 


Fall of the Assyrian Empire— Media Receives a 
Part of the Assyrian Territories — Wars and Con- 
quests of Cyaxercs — Peace with Lydia — Astyages 
King — Gradual Decline of the Median Momirchy 
— Media Succunibs to Persia and Becuines a 
Province of that Empire. 

* EDIA, which was the third in 'im- 
portance of the ancient Asiatic 
monarchies, occupied a vast ele- 
vated region, with an average height 
of 3,000 feet above the level of I hi* 
sea, lying south and west of tlu- 
Caspian Sea, and between that sen’ and As- 
syria. Its length was about 000 miles, and 
its breadth about 250 miles, thus giving it 
an area of nearly 150,000 square miles, an 
extent greater than that of Assyria and 
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Chaldsea combiDed. It lay in a single 
solid mass, “ with no straggling or outlying 
pf)rti()n3 ; and it is strongly defended on 
almost every side by natural barriers offer- 
ing great difficulties to an invader.” 

The Malian territory* may be divided 
into two tracts — a series of lofty mountain 
ridges, which form its northern and western 
portion ; and a high flat table-land, ex- 
tending frtnn the foot of the inouutaiii re- 
' gion southward to the Indian Ocean and 


the Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, Parthiaus, 
or Turks, and rcniainS to this day as inde- 
pendent of the great powers in its neighbor- 
hood, as it was when the Assyrian armies 
first penetrated its recesses. Nature seems 
to have constructed it to be a nursery of 
hardy and vigorous men, a. stumbling- 
block to cpnquen)rs, a thoni in the side of 
every poiverful empire wlpch arises in this 
part of the great ©astern continent.^ The 
northern part of the mountainous region is 



eastward to the country of the Affghans. 
The western part of the mountain region 
was known to the ancients as the Zagros ; 
modern geographers call it Kurdistan and 
Luristan. ‘‘Full of torrents, of deep ra- 
vines, of rocky summits, abrupt and almost 
inaccessible ; contaiuing but few passes, and 
those narrow and easily defensible ; secure, 
moreover, owing to the rigor of its climate’ 
from hostile invasion for more than half the 
year, it has defied all attempts to effect its 
nermaueut subjugatiou, whether made by 


known to nitidern geographers as Elburz. 
It is of far less importance than the Zagros 
region, and is not as ’^vell watered, its 
Btreamif being small, often dry in summer, 
and soon absorbed in the Caspian Sea or 
the desert. The chief feature or this range 
is the lofty, snow-covered peak of Dema- 
vend, whitm looks down upon Teheran, and 
is the highest part of Asia wG6t of the great 
Himalaya chain. 

“The elevated plateau which stretches 
from the foot of these two mountain regions 
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t iii%4 etust^ hr nW |iaTt, 
dedtert^ i^Ga|»db)e of gu«tai|iing 
sparse aod sc^j popt^^lauon. 

» ud mptera portiooe are, 

1^ am thai) east and south, 
mteiaad for aonle distance by the 
_ jis iJialrd^iicend from 'Zagros and El- 
fatbrs, and df^^og fertility mso from the 
Some of the rivers which 
Zaglros on this side are large and 
strong. One, the Kizil-Uzen, reaches the 
Oispian. Another, the Zenderud, fertilizes 
spa large districF near Isfahan. 

A thiSl, ti»e Bendamir, flows by 
Persepolis and terminates in a 
si^eet vfAter of some size-^ 

Isike Bakhtigan. A tract thus 
intervenes between the moun- 
tain regions and the desert, 

^ which, though it cannot be called 
^ ferule, is fairly productive, and 
can support a large settled popu- 
lation This forms the chief 
portion of the region which the 
ancienrs called h&dia.” 

Media, sts a general rule, was 
a sterile region, and, except in . 
the early spring, was stern knd 
uninviting m appearance. The 
climate in the nloantain region 
IS severe; in the plains it is 
more temperate, but the ther- 
morneter rarely reaches ninety 
degrees In the shade. The cli- 
mate, on the whole, is regarded 
as h^lthy. By the help of irn 
• g^m ttie great plateau ivill pro- 
duce good crops of gram, nee, 
wheat, barley, Indian corn, 
chura^ millet, |uid sesame 
will also bear cotton, tobacco, 
saffi*on, rhubarb, madder, pop^ 
pies whioli a ^od opium, 
senna, and asda^tl^i,. tin gar- 
den vegetable# are extcellent, 
andt^ inoTudS potatoes, cabbages, 
leni^ kidney-beans, peas, tur- 
n%s, carroty spitmach, beet-root and cu- 
ctunbem*' r 

T!|»e minerals of Media were nuiBerous 
ai^ valun^Iefc Many varieties of excellent 
^ wne az>eftet{}l feund throughout the coun- 
Uy^ the l^ncijpal of which is tbS beautiful 
^ Ir«n,'^wroer, and native 

mned. Ooid and silver were 
in<sfent<l^s in ancient times. ^ 
i&, axka ^[isam afe ibund in 
of 1m country, and salt 


Hon^ tig^ 


limal^L of,, Media ^ were the 
, „ , the mpard, the* bear, the 

bea^^ rae jackal, the wolf, Hhe wild ass, 
the il^,^i;^Ud goat, the wild sheep, the 
stag, the antetoTO, the wild b<mrri^the fox, 
the hare, tbST rabbit, the ferret, the rat, the 
jerboa, the porcupine, the mole, and the 
marmot. The domestic animals were the 
camel, the horse, the mule, the a^^the cow, 
the goat, the sheep, the dog, the csi,aiid 
the bufialo. 

The Medes were of Arian descent, and 
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belonged to the same race as their neigh 
bors, the Persians, from whom they differed 
but little. They were generally meu ot • 
noble and graceful bearing, handsome in 
features, and strong and active. The\ wore 
full beards and moustaches, their hair 
long and was curled m a mass oi ringlets 
The women are said by Xenophon to have 
been remarkable for their stature and 
beauty. Braveiy and a capacity for en- 
dnrance were sinking characteristics of the 
Medes, After their absorption in the Per- 
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sian monareby, the Mede^were always 
reckoned as next to the Persian troops for 
steadiness aod c()iirage. They were cruel 
in war; Median conquests were ac- 

companied hy tlie worst utrocities which 
lust and hate combined are wont to commit 
when tliey obtain tbeir full swing.’^ The 
habits of the Medes were at first simple and 
manly; but their successes in war opened a 
way to luxury into which they plunged. 
The caj)ture of Assyria was fatal to tlie 
hardy warriors; they adopted the luxurious 
habits of the conquered country ; ami tbeir 
degeneracy followed quickly. Their dress 
was rich and highly ornamented, and showed 
at once their love of display. The Medes 
w§re originally a nation of horsemen. 'I'hey 
were expert in the use of the bow, and fought 
fls mounted archers. They doubtless used 
the sword and spear also, but it was ns 
hoi-se-arcbers that their greatest successes 
were w’on. i 

Polygamy was practised by the monarch 
and the w-caltliier classes. Letters received 
but little utteniion, and the arts wore neg- 
lected. 

The religion of Iho Medes underwent 
->Beveral change's. In its most ancient form 
U 'vas a belief in a single groat intelligence, 
Aimro-Mazdao, the creator, preserver, and 
governor of the universe. ‘‘It sets before 
the soul a single being as the source of all 
good, and llie proper object of the highest 
worship. Aliuro-Mazdao is ‘the creator of 
life, the earthly and the sijiritual;' he 
has made ‘the celestial bodies,' ‘eartb, 
water, and trees/ ‘all goo<l creatures/ 
and ‘all -good, true things.' lie is ‘good, 
holy, pure, true/ ‘the Holy God/ ‘the 
IIoli(‘st, ‘the essence, of truth/ ‘ the father 
i)f all truth/ ‘the best being of all/ ‘the 
rmstcr of purity.' He is supremely 
‘iiiif fiy ■ eve/y blrssing, ‘bonlth, 

wealth, \irMie, wisdom, immortality.' I’''n)m 
him comes all good to man; on the pious 
and the rigliteous lie bestows not only 
earthly advantages, but precious spiritual 
gifts, truth, devotion, ‘ the good mind/ and 
everlasting happiness; and as he rewards 
the good so lie ]>nnislies tlie bad, lliough 
this is an aspect in which ho is but seldom 
represented.'' Thus it will bo seen tliat 
Ahiiro-Mazdao, or Ahura-mazda, or Or- 
mazd, approuched more nearly to the 
Hebrew ideal of the True God, than any 
of the heathen deities. The Median reli- 
gion was in no sense idolatrous. Its god 
was invisible, dwelling in ilio unseen realms 


of the future, and no idol otimagOjof ^ 
pollute his temples. Under 
being were a nuiiibt» of aiigels, 
wliicli ciin scarcely be distinguished 
tlic attributes of the divinity. exe- 

cuted the purposes of Ornirtzd/aud 
the ehanuels of coinmuuirmtiou, betweeivMi^t 
and men. In the older Median system but 
little importance is given to the*evjil spiriji : 
or intelligences, which in the Zoroastrian 
system were the constant antagonists of the 
good ones. In this form the Median relL 
gion was identical with that of the Persiaiia*iik 
' At a later period a change took place*^ 
and lli«?re was added to the old faith a 
belief “ in two uncreated and iiidcpcndeDt 
principles, one a principle of good and the 
other a principle of evil/’ which constitutes 
dualism proper. These principles were con- 
stantly at war with each other. “It was 
natural,” says Ilawliiison, “that, ns time 
went on, dualism should develop itself out 
of the primitive Zoroastrianism. Language 
exercises a tyranny over tli ought, and ab- 
stractions in the ancient world were ever 
becoming persons. The Iranian mi ml, more- 
over, had d>t'eu. struck, when it first turned 
'to contemplate the world, w'iih a certain 
antagonism ; and, having once entered this 
track, it would be compelled to go on, and 
seek to discover the oiigiu of the antagon- 
ism, the canso (or causes) to which it was 
to he nscribcul. Evil seemed most egsily 
accounted for by the supposition of au evil 
person ; ami the continuance of an equal 
struggle, without advantage to cithefside, 
which was what the Iranians thought they 
beheld, in the Avorld that lay around them, 
appeared to them to imply the cqjiality of 
that evil person with the l>cing whont they 
riglitly regarded as the author of all gocHl. 
Thus dualism had its birth. The Iruniani 
caino to believe in the cxisl-enco of two to- 
eternal and co-cqual pe^i'sons, one good and 
the other evil, betwc'cu whoClEf' 1 boro J^ad 
been from all oteiiiily a perpetual and 
never-ceasing conflict, and between .\yhoni 
ibc same conflict would continue to ntgft 
through all coming time.” The gooilrpniH 
cipic ivas represented by Ahura-mastd^. 01 
Ormazd ; the evil by Angro-mainyns. Whai|* 
ever good work Ahura-mazda sought to do, 
Angr6-mainyus endeavored to bluet, Th^ 
latter introduced war, si^gkness, famiiljfe, 
poverty, and evil and sufibfmg of all 
into rcgioifs wliioh the g|iid being 
to render hAppy, The wPld yvaa rcg^l^ 
as iho battle-ground betweeu 
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jQkiAt t>f the contending persons was 
^IMievedf to have his council, wlncfi ^as in 
eixok qemposed t>i bik menibei«. The 
tsomicii of Ahuiamazda computed the 
'*• Immortaf Suiuts ” Ihe t\\ o principles ot 
'^ood and evil had aho tlicir le^ptctivc 
atHMes, Ahuiu-mazda cicated tiiou'tands 
Htf blessed angels to do and fight 

Against the evil one, and AngrO m uii}U3, 
ou his part, called into CM’^tcnce thouikiiKK 
Oi ev il spirits to aid him in his a Cach.& upon 
^ UiO bh^sod. 

*■ The Mtdians l)elip\ed in the immoi t^xlity 
of the soul, and held that liter death tlu 
Souls ot good and had jiioco d(d along a 
designated path to “tho hudge of the 
jgatherer,” a nairow road Ic iding to h( i\(n 
Of the abode of the bks&cd Ihc wicked 
fcU troin this budge to the gulf below 
where they were consigned to punishment, 
they w tie doomed to dwell foKvtr m th 
kingdom of Angio m iin} u«, and h ed nnon 
^isoned binquct's Ihc just wcu assisted 
over the budge by the angd beiodi wh) 
conducted them to tiic aboilc of tlic b]cs‘»ed 
and the {Presence of AUuri mazcla 

Later on, when the Ininmn n Uions begin 
to e\tend them'sclvcs bt^ond their own 
countries, which liy eist and south ot tlu 
Oii'^pnin bti, they came in contut with 
various Scythic tubes mb vbiting the moun 
tarn legions of Aimcim, A/cibi) in Kuidis* 
tan, and Luiis»tan The religion ot these 
people IS l)elie\(d to Jia\e been M igism 
which “was, esscntnll}, tlu woiship ot the 
elements, the le ogintion of fiie, an, caith 
and water as the only piopei * c bjcc^s ot 
liuinan re\cfcnce The Migi held no pei 
«oual gods, and therefore naturally ic jetted 
tctnples, shrines, and images, as tcndin^ to 
encourage the notion that gods cvissted of a 
like nature with in*^, i e , po^ses^injr pci 
souafUty-^iiving nnd intelligent l)cin^>, — 
Thdrs ^vas a natuic woiship but i n lUirc 
’Worship ofH very peciili n kind T lu y did 
not place gods ovci thediffuent })iiU of 
'haturo, like th4 Greek-^, the> did iu)te\cn 
l^rsottify the powers of natuie, like the 
Hindoos; they paid their dc\otions to the 
actual, material things themselves^ Tire, 
^ the most subtle and ethcical principle, 
4od again as tlie most powerful agent, 
Utlfractid their highest regaids, and on 
6re*alta^ the sacred lame, geneinlly 
afild tU been kindled from heaven, 
WffS bui|iQg uninterruptedly from 

to year anVfrom age to age by bands 
whose ^cial duty it was to see 


that the saered spark was never 
guisbed. To dcdle the «iliar by blowing 
the flame with ones bieatli was a capUU 
Ofltnee; and to burn a coipse was itgaided 
as an net equally odiou'* When victims 
weic ofJeicd to fiie, nothing but a^ small 
poition of the fat wa<» consumed in the 
flame Isixt to fire, w itcr was reieiCnc^ 
Saciificf was offend to livers lakes, and 
fountain's, tlu \i( tim being brought near to 
them, lud then slain \\ Inlc great care 
wilts tikcii that no drep of then blocKl 
■-liould ti ucli tlip w itcrand pollute it No 
lefuso Was nlowid to be east into a river, 
nor was it l\ n 1 iwiul to wa h one’s hands 
in one licveiencc for c irtli w is shown by 
^leniiee, and b} abstention fioiu the usual 
mode of buniu/ the df id ’ 



The Mngim religion was stiutly sneer- 
dotil 'll e worshipper wab i q ledmaxl 
Hungs to a( eept the ser\ ices of a M^gns, or 
pi leM, wlio -tooel between him iiiii th di- 
vinity a iiiudiitoi The Mngi lu Id tlu ir 
offices bv '^ueec'^sion, \ii.ie iiehly ek I, 
hiiightv in bcannj: m>steiioiis in nianne.r, 
and claimed '^upeinatiiial and propheti 
powe^Fb They explained omens, inter- 
preted dreiin^and predie ted futme events. 
These prcteubions suppoit d bv tluir mys- 
tical iiieantalions, not oji1\ impo'-ed upon 
the credulous imiltilnde, but won loi them 
the reverence and willing homage of kings 
and chiefs. It scorns ecr+aih that the fust 
union belween tlie Zoieuistrrau fc>stein, 
which we have desei ibed, and Magisni took 
place in Media. IV >m the time of tln^v 
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union the priestly caste of the Magi was mote antiquity; the ever-lmirning^M 
recognized us one of the six Median tribes, believed to have been kindled^ 

“ It is not necessary," says Rawlinson, from high ; the worshijj in* the open ail? 
whose account of the Median religion this the blue canopy of heaven ; tnovloiig ^ 
'summary, is drawn, “to suppose that the of Magians in their white n)be8, witki^ 
Medes evcT apostatized altogether from the strange caps, and their mystic Wands 
worship of Orniazd, or formally surrendered frequent prayers ; the abundant sacrifikjisfi;^^^ 
tlniir clLniJistic I'aith. But, practically, the the long incantations; the supposed piroi*' ' 
Magiau doctrines and the Magian usages — phetio powers of the priest-caste-'-^ll 
elementary worship, divination with the together constituted an imposing whole 
sacred rods', dream-expounding, iiicanta- once to the eye and to the mind, and 
tions at the lire altars, sacrilices whcicat a calculated to give additioual grandeur 
iVIiigus officiated — seem to have prevaih^ ; the civil system that should be allied 
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I he new predominated over the old; backed 
i>y the powder of an organized hierarchy, 
Maoism overhiJi] tJw primitive Ariuu creed, 
uud, as lime went on, tended more and 
•more to become the real religion of the 
^ , . Upon the whole, Magisra, 
though less <,!lvr\iv\.."A\ wwtX ^vvyo, l{\*Ai\ the 
old Zoi-o/Lstrian creed, ni n si pronounced 

/o havo jmf^sGi^sotl n ot-rtnin JofYiue’fus nnd 

jiicturesqueness which suited it to become 
the religion of a groat and splendid mon- 
archy. The mysterious fire altars on the 
iiiountaiu to])s, with their prestige of a re- 


it. Pure Zoroastrianism WiPS too ' 

to coalesce readily with oriental luxu^y^d 
magnificence, or to lend strength it 
ernnieyt based on the ordinary 
of Asiatic despotism. Magism furni^h^'^^ 
hierarchy to support the throne lua^ 
splendor and dignity to "the 

Vbc 8ub]CCt-cla98 

jxt&st^ssion of mipenwturvtl.ffiEiweri?^ 

ami of the right of mediating betw^seilili^ir;/ 
ven and man. It supplied a 
worship which at once gratified 
and excited the fancy. It gave ' scop^ to . 
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^ for the marvellous bj its in- 

i rods, its omen* 
dream-expounding. Ijb 
f religious scrupulosity which 

making to itself difhcul- 
disallowance of a thousand 
f ;£ilt^ral the imposition of uumber- 

purity. At the same 
' it gave no oflence to the anti- idolatrous 

Mitit m Ariaus had hitherto 

; poried; but rather encouraged the icono- 
which they always upheld and prac- 
’ It thus blended easily with the 


I been an important tribe in very ancient 
' times, from the fact that they are men- 
i tioned, under the name of M^dai, in ‘the 
' Book of Genesis, and the statement of Bero- 
siis that they furnished an early dynasty to 
Babylon. About b. c. 830 the Assyrians 
invaded Media Magna, the proper country 
of the Medes, and with this invasion our 
definite knowledge of them begins. They 
were then divided into a number of tribes 
governed by petty chieftains. Though they 
ofiered but a feeble resistance to 8haJmaue- 
ser II. on this occasion, no part of their 
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CYAaEBKES CALLS THE MEDES TO EUEE THEIR COUNTRY FROM THE SCYTHIANS. 


previous creed of the people, awaking no i 
pr^ud.ices, clashing with no interests ; wiii- 
its way by an apparent meekness and 
while it was quite pre- 
# time came, tc^be as 

as if it had never worn j 
thy t^^ak of huriiiiity and raodera .ion.” ; 

Median faitii was t\ie 
it at the time when 
in history as a compact 
^^4)^11 -or^nlzed ni oh arch y. 

^ fjlrirnitive his- 

ftife Medes. They appear to have 


country was really subdued until itsinvHsion 
by Sargoii, about B. C. 710, who conquered 
a portion of it and planted it with cities, in 
which he settled his Israelite captives. The 
successors of Sargon made other eonquols 
in Media. As late as u. c. 671, Esflr-Ji»d- ' 
don invaded and conquered its distant 
parts, and found it still divided among 
small chieftains. 

About B. c. 660, however, a sudden 
change Qceurred in the organization and 
government df Media. The population of 
the country was largely increased by an 
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extensive Aryan eihigration from the re- 
jrion east of the Zagros inoiiiitaius, led by 
PhrAort(?s, the llitluT of Cyaxorcs. Tliis 
leader, having sottlcd ivitli his folJowcrs in 
Media, and Mppreciatiiig tiie evils of the 
rule of a-miniherof potty cliiofs, set hirnscH 
to work to orgiini/.e U strong central king- 
dom, cj( pahlo of resist ing tlie Assyrians. lie 
succeeded so well that., about n. (:. Gd4, he 
conceived tlie design <»f attacking Assyria, 
now ruled by the :ig('d A.ssluii'-bai)i- 2 )al. 
Tlie Median army wa.s promptly met by 
the Assyrians up(ai its entranee into tlndr 
C(»nntry. A great, battle was fongbt, prob- 
ably .<oiij('\v!ieav. in Adiabeiie. Tlie jMe<lian 
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army was iilterly dostroy(‘d, and Phraortes 
himself was among ibe slain. 

Cyaxci’e.s snecoeded bis liilJier as King 
of I^Iodla, and devoted the first years of bis 
reign to a lotnl reorganization of the mili- 
tary system of lh(i eonntry. He raised and 
e<5|uip[)ed a large, and jioworfvd army, con- 
sisting of Ills I’er.sian subjects a.s well as of 
MimIcs, and in B. c. C)I32 renewed the war 
by invading As.syriii a .«('(!ond time. Hi' 
defeated the Assyrian army in the field, 
and laid siege to Mineveli, which he p revised 
ho hard that it must have fallen that year, 
had not he been siiniinoned home in hot haste 
to resist the invasion of tlie Scytliians, who 
had poured into his country fjorii the north. 
He met the barbarians in a great battle 
almost immediately after returning to his 


country, and w*as defeated bj thcini^: 
obliged to make peace. He reUitietl l*^- 
CKown by acknowledging the BUiiremacy of = 
the Hey tbs and agreeing to'pay 
aniuial tribute. Media does not aj[)peaf to^ 
have euficied as much from the ravages of ;; 
the Hcytliians as the otlier countries, biittii^v 
presence and domiiiioii of tlie T)arbanari#, 
were galling to the Medians, who yv’erii " 
naturally a liravo and bigh.-spirited racci;. 

As 1 lie time passed on, and tli6 force <yf ;. 
tlio invasion bi*camo weakened hy the ■ 
spr(‘ading out of the Scythians over 
vast IcrriLoiy of western Asia, the Meclian|l^ 
began to take lioart. At length CyaxcresJ 
feeling that the time liad conic to strike for 
the iiulopeudcneo ot liis countr}', rosolycd 
to destroy the Sc-ythian leaders by treachery:, 
whicli be regarded as justifiable under tho 
circrumstaiK'es. Inviling a mimber of 
Beytbiau ( liie!*s to a banquet, he plied th.crn 
wiili wine; and when Ibey wi're rendered 
lieljiless by iutoxieatioii, caused tlvorn to ba 
put to (lealb. This wa.s the signal for a 
general iipji.<ing of tlio JMediaii nation.' 
'i'lio people turned upon Ibeir oppressors^ 
with releiitl(‘ss fury, and a Avar'ot several 
years (‘ii.snod, w’lii( ii result(al in tlio expul'- 
sioiiof ibe Hey (Ilians from Media and tho. 
adjacent eountiie.s, and their flight Across 
llio Caueasirs to tbeir own land. 

Having fie(d hi.s country, Cyaxeres dO' 
voted himself to llic task of restoring to }l 
the flower and prosperity of Avliich it had 
been strijiped by tlie Hcytliians. He feuC' 
oc(de(l so well lliat in a lew years be found 
bimsclf ill a eondiiiou to renew liis designs 
upon Ills old enemy, Assyria, wliich Wiis 
now fatally weakened by its losses at tliG 
liamls of the Irarbariaiis. As a prelude tp 
a new Avar, Cyaxeres endeavored to excite 
i!k; Hiisiaiiiar.s and e'lialdfoans to throw tiff 
(heir nllegianec to Assyria, and join hirft. 

I Jo wa.s siieei'ss.'ii], and it was agreed thltt 
the Hnsianiaiis slionld invade A^sj^’ia frpni 
the sonili, while the Median aflny attacked 
it from tb(! east. Haraeus, the Assyrian 
monarch, Ixing informed of this plan of’ 
campaign, sent Nabonolassar to Babylon to 
meet the danger in tliat quarter Ayfule he 
prepared to encounter the Medes in 
As has been related, Nabopolassar, j&ecinff, 
the advantages certain to accrue to himsetf 
from a betrayal of his sovereign, sentyttu.-;; 
embassy to Cyaxeres, offering 
the ally of the Mede, if the latter 
guarantee tp'hiin the independent 
of Babylon, and bestows his daughter^^ \ 
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^ ^ upon Nebuchadnez- 

8011 of Nabopoliiasar, as a wifa 
readily accepted tho offer; the 
were married ; Nabopoiassar 
|otned/his forces to those of the Modes; 

siege was laid to Nineveh, whicli was 
dually taken and dostioyed. Tlio con- 
(jjuerors divided the fallen empire between 
ytuera. The share of Nabopolassar has 
been desenibed. Cyaxcres received Assyria 
proper and the d(‘pend<?nt. conn h ies nor:h 
and northwest of it. Tims Media becain(‘, 
like Babylon, a considerable empire. The 
‘ two powers which tlms arose upon the 
ruins of the Assyrian einpiro wer<i iriendly, 
their rulers being allied l»y ties of 4ifiiniiy 
as well as by treat! 1*3. J*]aeh was satished 
with its acquisitions, and seems to Inive 
been ready, at important periods, to assist 
the other. 

After the conquest of Nineveh, Media, 
. unlike Babylon, wliieli enjoyed soim; years 
of peace, beeaine involved in wars with the 
states of western Asia which had Ixmoi trib- 
utary to Assyria, and which endeavored to 
make the»downfall of that empire the occa- 
sion of recovering their ind(^pend<‘nce, Cyax- 
eres conquered all of this [Kirt of Asia from 
the Caspian Sea to theriver Halys. Anh 'nia 
, and.Cappjniocia, countries never really siih- 
jeet to Assyria, were included in these; 
conquests. Tiiese wars involved Cyaxeiw; 
in a struggle with Lydia, which endeavored 
to turn back his conquests. In tliis war lie 
was assisted by the Babylonians, com- 
manded sometimes by the prince royal 
Nebuclmdiiezzar, and sometimes by Naho- 
polassar in person. At the close of five* 
years, when the two armies were about to 
engage in battle, they were both terrified 
»>y. an eclipse of the sun. Nabojiolassar 
took advantage of this to mediate between 
Cyaxeres and Alyattes, the Lydian king. 
Tne result ^vas the arrangement of a peace 


between the two monarchs, the river ITalys 
becoming the boundary between tlicir 
dominions. The two kings swore an oath 
of friendship which was cemented hy the 
marriage of Astyages, the son of Cyaxeres 
and Aryenis, tlic daughter of Alyittlcs. A 
jieace of fii'ty years in* western Asia was the 
iVuit of these negotiations. The three king- 
doms of Media, Lydia, and Babylonia re- 
mained last friends during lliis period, 
pursuing their separate coirises without 
quarrel or collision. The remainder of the 
century was passed by CVaxeres in peace- 
fnlly governing his exLensiv<5 dominions. 

Cyaxeres was sucticeded by his S(m Asty- 
ages, n, c. rr.i.J, - A.-.lyages leigned thirty- 
live years, d’liis jieiiixl, tliougli peaceful, 
and ill one .sense ])ros[)erous, wa.s in renJiry 
an era of decline, owing to the luxurious 
habits whieh the jMedians had adopted 
siiiec tho downlail of the Assyrian empire. 
The court of Ivjbatana was one of the most 
elahorato am I .‘Splendid in tho Last, and 
Astyages was f.Mider of the jileasiiiVKS of his 
iiareni than of the dangers of tlic lield. 
Ills eliief paslinie was hunriiig in a parti/- 
dlsc or pai'k m ar tho capital. The court- 
im-s, clad in “soft rairnenl/^ forgot their old 
warlike habits and became weak and eirorn- 
inate. Tiie priestly caste of tlie Magi also 
acquired great influence at the Median 
court. 

This was tlio state of affairs when tho 
Persian revolt— events of whieli will be 
related in the history of that country — 
broke out. Though at first successful, the 
Medians, woi:.keiuid by a long course* of 
luxury, proved no maUrh in the end for the 
hardy mountaineers, and the war resulted 
in the complete overthrow of the Median 
Tnonarehy, n. tj. 5")8. Media became the 
first and most important of the Persian 
]>i<)viuces, and long maintained that posi* 
lion. 
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CHAPTER L. 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
DEATH OF CYRUS THE CHEAT. 

Descripfion •of Persia — Geo^^rapliicnl Position — The 
M o II 1 1 (a i II Re^i o n — C I i rn n to -* J * rod ue ts — Mi n erals 
— Cliiinicter of the Persian Peojde — Tlioir Loyalty 
to thoir Sovereigns — Keligioii of tiie Persians — 
The Persian Monarchy I'niioded — Persia Tribu- 
tary to J^Iediti — Kesidenec of Cyrus at the Median 
Court — His Escape — finises tlic Standard of Re- 
volt — Overthrows the Median Kingdom — l.istab- 
lishes the Persian lanpire — His C-onquests — 
Cupliires liabylon “Median Civilization Adopted 
— Death of Cyrus the Great. 

t ERSIA proper corresponded very 
nearly to the modern Persian 
province of Iran. It Jay upon the 
gulf which bears its name, extend- 
ing from the mouth of the Tab 
gH) (Oroatis) to the ])oiiit where the 
gulf joins the Indian Oc^oan. It was 
bounded on the north by Media Magna, on 
the east by Mycia, on the soutli by the sea, 
and on tlie west by Susiania. Ils length 
was about 450 miles, and its width averaged 
about 250 miles, giving it an area of over 
lOO-jOOO square miles. 

Pe rsia was divided into two distinct re- 
gions, which modern geographers term the 
“warm district” and the “cold region.'’ 
The “warm district” occupied about one- 
eighth of the country, and was a tract of 
sandy plain, often impregnated with salt, 
extending hetween the mountains and tlic 
sea tlie whole length of the kiiig<lom. The 
soil is poor and badly watered. The rest of 
the country was embraced in the “cold 
region.” It was a mountainous region, 
“consisting of alternate mountain, plain, 
and narrow valley, curiously intermixed, 
and as yet very incompletely mapped.” It 
has on the whole an aspect of sternness 
and sterility, but rjcvertheless abounds in 
spots of rare beauty and fertility. The 
water supply is scanty ; scarcely any of the 
streams reach the sea. A number of lakes, 
some of them salt, are found in Persia, and 
receive the watera of most of the streams. 


“The most remarkable feature of th^coutt-; 
try consists in the extraordinary gofg^ 
which pierce the great mountam chain^ 
render possible the establishment of’rdiitfes - 
across tluit tremendous barrier. Scarped ^ 
rocks rise almost perpendicularly on itsmier 
side of the mountain streams, which 
scend ra])idly, with frequent cascades and 
falls. Along the slight irregularities of 
tiiese rocks the roads are carried in zigzags, 
often crossing the streams from side to sici©- 
by bridges of a single arch, which, are 
thrown over profoumi chasms where the 
waters cluiib and roar many hundred feet , 
below. The roads have for the most p^t 
been artificially cut in the sides of the prfjci- 
pices, which rise from the streams same- 
times to the height of 2,0(.0 fe(?t. In order 
to cross from the I’crsiaii Gulf to the high 
plateau of Iran, no fewer than throe or four 
of these kof uls^ or strange gorge passes, have 
tp be tiavcrscd successively. Thus the 
country towards the edge of the plateau is 
])eculiarly sate from attack, being dclended 
on the north and east by vast deserts, and 
on the suiitl) by a mountain barrier of unu- 
sual strcngtii and difticiiUy.” > ^ 

The climate of Persia proper was two- 
fold: in the low country it was |iot ahd 
enervating ', in the mountain region it Was 
cold in winter, but pleasant during the rest 
of tlie year. The vegetable products were 
neither numerous nor remarkable. Th0 
low country yielded dates jyfc; moderate ; 
quantities, and in a few 
vine, and diHerent kinds of friPtrees 
cultivated. The mountain region furnisk^ 
an abundance of rich pasture ; gmpeS'^^ 
admirable quality grew there, and 
air the J'r 11 its except the olive were ab^|^ 
daiiL The peach is believed to be a iiiitiSk 
of Persia, as is also the citron, (iff 1^.; 
grains, wheat, barley, millet and rice 
the principal products. In modera tli^ 
Indian corn, introduced from Amerila^|tt 
been successfully grown here. Pu^, i 
sesame, madder, henna, and cotton 
cultivated by the ancients. * 
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the country were the 
the wild ass, the stag, the 
aii^idpe, tha ibek or wild goat, the wHd 
the hyeBiia, the jackal, the wolf, the 
the porcupine, tlie otter, the 
j^pa^h ichneumon, and the marmot. The 
' domestic animals were identical wil^i those 
of Media, and need not be described here. 

minerals of Persia proper were iiu- 
' jcnerous and valuable. They consisted of 
gpid, silver, copper, iron, rod lead, orpimeut, 
r«alt> bitumen, naphtha, sulphur, and, as is 
supposed by some, common lead. Bulpluir 
and salt abounded. Excellent building 
stone, was also fouhd. 

, The Persians were an Iranian race, 
sprung from the same stock as tlieir neigh- 1 
hors, the Med es ; the two iiat ions being in 
reality one people. The Persians were I 
quick and lively, very intelligent, ami I 
more far-sighted than most Oriental i\ti- 
tions- They were brave, luinly, possessed 
of many manly virtues, and, in tiie earlier 
days, were noted for their regard for truth. 
jdEschylus calls them a viiliunt'minded 

H ie,” , They possessed a l)oIdnes:s, a 
, and a stubbornness which made them 
irresistible in battle. No nation could 
stand before tbom until they met thc‘ 
Greeks, and then they yiedded only to tin* 
superior armor and discipline of the Ilel- 
Icuie troops. Herodotus says that the in- 
structors of the Persian youih were r<'(]iiirc<] 
to teach tliem three main things, namely : 

To. ride, to draw the boNV, ami to sj^eak 
the truth,” In all ages, in hue, the Per- 
sians have been noted as an active, vigor- 
ous race, raised by tbe.so qualities far abov( 
the indolent people of the neighboring 
countries. They were an essentially mili- 
tary people, and among their most striking 
traits vvaa devotion to their sovereign, 
whiph led them to submit absolutely to hi.< 
Will, and ^endure any hardsliip or priva- 
* tion ibr Mp T h i s ex cess i v o h > y a 1 1 y 

people paved the way 
■ for tyranny on the part of the 

k^itigsyaud in the end sapped the self-respect 
qf £|ie p6(>ple and corrupted the entire na- 
tipiJ*; The Per^^ were composed 

of, in fan try and cavalry; chariots were re- 
garded wdth disfavor and were not often 
. the spear were the 

' weapons. The , bow was of unusual 

sm, with terrible eflect by 

Uia Fei^an troops^ The infantry bore 
- ^ cavalry were wHhout them. 

: Unlike the Medes, the Persians readily 


gave quarter when asked, aiid treated their 
prisoners of war with kindness. They 
were fond of luxury and display, and the 
Persian court during the flourishing period 
oi the empire was one of the most maguifl- 
cent known to history. 

The religion of the Persians iii the earlier 
periods of their history was identical with 
the Median belief in Dualism, consisting 
mainly in the worship of Ahuramazda, or 
Ormazd ; the acknowiedgrrieut of the prin- 
ciple of evil — Angro-mainyus — and obe- 
dience to the touchings of Zoroaster, ■ AVhen 
the Medians adopted Magism, the Persians 
held sternly to their purer and simpler 
faith; but wlicii the empire became great 
and ])()werl‘iil, Magism gradually overshad- 
owed the earlier iarth until it became the 
religion of the court and ilie nation. Per- 
!ia[)s it would be more correct to speak of 
the Persian religion at that i)eriod as a 
strange combination of Magism and Zoroas- 
trianism. his nil ion was so apparent ,to 
ihe later Greeks that they termed the 
Persian religion ‘‘ the Magisrn of Zoroaster.” 
As tlie two sysUans liave been described in 
oiir account of Jledia, it is unnecessary to 
rerieat ihc description here. 

At the perl<)(l of the establishment of the 
cm])ire by ('yrus, Zi)roastrianism was the 
na ional (‘reed. That monarch found a 
: irong bond of union between the captive 
Jews ill Babylonia and his own peoj)le. 
ile found them >vorshi])pcrs of one God, 
wliom ho evidently identiiied with Ormazd, 
his own dei;y ; “and accepting as a divine 
commaml tlie prophecy of Isaiah'(x,liv, 28), 
undertixdc to rebuild their Temple for a 
peojde who, like his own, allowed no image 
ol' God to dofilo the sanctuary. Darius, 
similarly, encouraged the completion of the 
w»>rk alter it ha<l been intmTupted by the 
lr(ml)lcs which followed the death of Cam- 
bysses. Tlie foundation was thus laid for 
that friendly iiitini. cy between the t^vo 
peoples, of whicli \\q have abundant evi- 
dence in the books Ezra, Nehemiab, ilnd 
Esther; a friendly intimac^'^ which caused 
the Jews to continue laithful to Persia to 
the last, and to brave the conqueror of Issus 
rather than desert masters who had shown 
them kindness and sympathy.” 

The region we have described as Persia 
proper was conquered about the midillciof 
the seventh century before the Ghristlan 
era by a brave, hardy, warlike people from 
llie upland region east of the Caspian Sea. 
These wore the founders of the Persian nation. 
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The nWion was from the first divider) dom of Media acquired ai;^ Itscend^jax^tet^ 
iuto tea U'lbes. Four oi these were nomarlic, Peisia, whose kiugs, until the adeteaweii ocf 
three cultivated the soil, and three bore CVrus the Great, held theflr crowns as 
arms ior the common defence Tho wainor tones of Media Cambysses, the father uf 
tubes constituted the nobilit> of theionn- C}ins, \ias king of Peisia, but was tha 
tiy. The most illustrious ol tJnse triln^ vassal of Astyages of Media, to whom ha 
Wcu the Piia.il gadec wiio held almost ail jmid ah aimual tiibute. He was alfiO 
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tlie hijjh offices, both ivil and milifarv obliged to send his son and heir, Cyctia^ia^ 
The reigning family of the Achsemenidae reside at the Median court as a bostagH? fbt 
belonged to this tn be Tluydt lived their his loyalty The prince royal w** 
name from Achsemenes, the first thief who there in a sort of honorable oaptivityij hjs 
set tip rfh Art an monardiyin this legion, was treated with the respect befittinj^ bJi 
and who is regarded as the founder of the rank, and with kindness, but was not 
Persian kingdom Jowtd to leave the court without 

At an early period the neighboring king- mission of his sovereign 
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liis Avay rapidly to his father's 
that the 'vigor of the coy rt,. ■.■■'■■ ■ 

desiroyed by Iheir luxurious Persia now raised the standard of revolt, 
that "they were physically as and Astyages collected a large army to 
^ to his own vigor- reduce his rebellious vassal to submission. 

IiiflueiicxKl by this hnowl- A blopdy war ensued. In the , first battlo 
the bold plan of throw’- the PcMsians were defeated, aivd Cambysses, 

/ ing Off the Median yoke and establishing (heir king, w^as slain. Cyrus was now made 
Im country’s iudcpendencc. It may be King of Persia. Astyagos won a second 
ihit bis, indignation at the encroachments great victory near Pasargadie, the Persian 
-of MagiBin upon the pure religion of bis capital; but in the tliird battleCyrus in- 
’fiitbeii's 1‘uriiifthcd another incentive to this dieted a stinging defeat upon him. In a 
' H to put his ydan into Ilfth battle, Ibugi it in the iieigliborbocd cf 

ey^cution during tlie ivign of the clieminatc'. Pasargacb;*, tlic iMcdi:insw’’crc utterly routed. 
Astyiiges; and be therefore asked Ic^ave of Thc^ Persian irooj^, elated by their victory, 
the Median monarch to return linrne for a hailed C'yriis with deafcni[ig cheers as 
;i|h^ tliat his fat lur was in “King of IMedia and Persia.’^ Cyrus fol- 

; weak ImaKli and iK‘.e(le(l hl^ Iu\vc«l up his victory by avigorous.pur- 

iijges, fearing to lose liis hold np«)n Persia, sait of the Modes, in which lie broke up 
returned to Cyrus the flattering answer that their army, aiicLlook Astyages prisoner, 
he loved him too well to lose sight of liiip 'iliis success made liim master of Media, 
even for.a <lay. Cyrus a[)i)oai(‘<l to he con- wldch (piictly siihnutted to bis rule, b, c. 
tented AVilh the answer, and awaited a more ou8. Tims were laid the foundations of the 
favorable opportunity. Arier a considera- >Modo-Perftiaii empire. The cojiqiicst of 
hle intprvat, he renewed Ills rcqiu'st, inakijig Media was followtid by that <'S Lydia, \Nbi(‘h 
iVtlris time through a favorite of the king, was incorporated into the IVrsian cnipii'c, 
The effirt was successful, and Cyinis received u. r. 5b4. I;lar]iagus, the lieutenant of 
leave of abacmee for live anontli.s. lie at Cyrus, r(‘(hiecd tlio Creek (idea of Asia 

Mim.r to .v^uh mission, n. c: 553. 

Cyrus now cnlertd upon an extensiva 
career of comjucst in the far cast. In tLa 
thirteen years intervening between n. c. 
Tig himself in hisbaivm, was aroused to a 553 and n. 0. 540, lie subdued Hyrc'tuiia, 
yeuse of the imprudence of his act by 1 lie Paiiliia, Ihu tria, 8acia, Cborasmia, Segdi- 
^(>rd^ of a Sf)ng sung by one of his dancing ana. Aria, Drangiana, Araehosia, Sattagy- 
girls. He at once summoned an 'oliiccr dia, and Gandaiia, the vast region lying 
into his presence, bade him take a l)ody of hetwocn ihe Jaxartes, and the Caspian and 
horsemen, pursue the Persian prince, ami KiylluicaiiS(as,wilhlLcIudusforits east- 
Ijiriiig him back either dead or id ive. The era boundary. 

' at once set out on his mission, over- Having aecouiplished this great under- 
take^ informed him of the king’s tsiking, t'yrus next turned bis arms against 

professed to be willing to Ihibylon, captured that city, as has already 
proposed that, as it w been related, and added the Babylonian 

fllhouid encamp for the night, and start on empire to Jiis dominions. Egypt was now 
their The Modes con- the only remaining great power that bad 

' and were entertained at a not felt life weight of the vengeance of the 

in making Pei’siau king. He intended to conquer that 
: He then mounted liis country, but never put this design iuto* 

horse, ‘^abd, with his attendants, rode with execution. The reason of this is unknown. 
.uutiLthey^ a Persiai^o.iitpohit, Upon the conquest of Babylon, Cyrus 

10 ttceord^^ with a plan which lie' made it the second capital of his •enipii'e, 

with his father, he found a Ecbataua lieiug the principal capital. Pasar- 
; for^ of Persian cavalry awaiting gadse, the old Persian metropolis, avos iiiatle 

the Modes recovered from a sacred city, and reserved for coronations 
Tir^ set out in pursuit and burials. The civilization of tie Medes 

coiiling up with him at the and their arts, architecture, dress, maunei's, 
him.' They and, to a certain extent, their luxurious 
with great loss, and Cyrus habits, were adopted by the Persians. Cy* 


on(.*6 left Eouatiina, the Mediun eaj)ilul, by 
iHght,' Avith a fe^v chosen aLlcnduuts, and 
Took til 0 road to Persia. 

The next evening Asfcvatre.s. whllo euiov- 
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m8 did little toivards consolidatuig hiB 
«in|dre or estajbliahing a daiSmte system of 
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f oveinmjlftt foi it That task was left to 
IB suo^essors. 

The tehgion of the empire was the puier 
ibrm of SSoroastnanism professed by the Per- 


sians but alji creeds were to][ere.|Bd^ 
a Monotheist, was naturally dritwtt W 
wJewibh captives in Bab\lon^ whose 
so closely resembled his owh« 
them into especial favor, and reetor^ 
to their own countr>, where , 

treated with equal kindness by Ida inmA* 
eessors ' 

Ihe close of his roign is involved % 
unccicamtA llie traditional account re* 
eti\((l horn Ilerorlotus is, that his 
campaign was against the Massagetss^ 
dwelt on the noith of Ins empire, to theeap 
of the Sea of Aral He co thoroughly 
due d these barbaiian lioi desand struck sucll 
tciror into tlu m that they did not veutUi# 
to attai k tlu Persian empire during its snhr 
sequent exi'^tc nec lie was slam m a battle 
Willi these people His body was conveyed 
to Peisia and bulled at Pasaigad^e. 


CHAPTER II 

n OM Tiir m a pit or c\ rus thp 

JO IPJIi. TAII Ol THL FMPIHt. 

• 

Ac 0 «,ion of Canil \ s *: lli«i flmraoter — Conqaew 
J \jf ( riK I Jk in III (f thnt roimfn— H i 4 
3 lulls — Ihtl'iilsi ’su mils — Dentil of 
s 1) 1 ns 1 J?i Tins Kill,, ol Pcjsn— lie JKK* 
<1 II zis tl I 1 11 1 in IDv S} I nqiu m 

J It <1 Jill —II n I \i>LfIjtJou— -lleghi- 

nil ^ ( t lliL \\ > w ti ( line 1 ailurii oi the hx-r 
iiiJit n ( 1 ]\( IK ( I ins Dele t r f tlie ppr<u.Hii8 at 
AI lulidi — "Xuv Kin^itlcisiu — Hin n\|*e* 

il II 11 II t e 1 r —IJ tills of 1 him (uulic Altil 
S Inn IS — 1 (1 In i il tlu I x] eilition — iWtura 
KiiMbt 1 11 — ( ivLs hm sill up to Luxury^ 
J)il t < t JM I 1 inns at 1 1 itaa — ArtaxeT^e^* I, 
Kji^ of III I — 1 1 \ It ( f rAr> jit— J he Punre 
( il s \ r\ sll — JJisMiiidir^DanuBlt Kmg 

— Ill A\ I I Lj;,,n — Ln| iil Dtcliiu ot Persia—* 
All \fi\ JI itMlltl Cmus — P^ttlti of Can* 
i\ I — 1 III lit the lin Ihiusand — Wart 
till ( I el St u*.- Pfipid DiBiAtegratJon qsf 
I 111] 111 — 1 1 ni'H < t Arltixt \cs i<r thtConqote ' 

On I ( e- Inti i nal I ui les ol the Lxnpire— C 
— Ills A 1^ n ns Eeigii — Is Assassinated'-*!) 

Ill — Tl f Milewli man War— Alexander that 
P nti 1 s A SI i— Buttle of the Gi auiQUs— 

Alini r— J attJi of Issus— ^ 

I am J\ — Vle\ iiidir ( oiiqiiers the Meetiterrtii 
T r Mi ( ( s of I'trsui Batt le of Arbeltt— Pl}g 
DialLi oi Duiiiis— Fall ot the Persian hirtl 

;YRUS was pucceeded,.® C- 
his eldest son Cainbyssea, 
albo anothd son named 
eu , as he was called by ^ <arr 
Snujdis, to whom he 
the gov< rnmont of some ! 
iinjxirtaiit provinces. This arran^VH 
aroused the jealousy of Cambysi^t 
an earl^ period of hi^ reim^ caused S» 
to be put to death secret^. 







B 48|^ inherited his father^s kthbiridii 
OT war, but hot his ^hius. He 
history as one of' the great^t 
of the ancient or modern world, 
ailed the submission of Phoenicia 
ras, the great naval powers of 
Lsia, which had not been tributary 
;■ W In B. c. 525, he invaded Egypt 

•wklii. ah enormous army, defeated Psain- 
/ battle, took Memphis, 

Egypt, and received the 
: the Libyan tribes bordering 


: the Libyan tribes bordering 

and of the Greek towns of the 
: ®^e^ica; Greatly elated by his success, 
formed vast scljemes of conquest 
' not the ability to carry out. 

f planned the reduction of Carthage, iii- 
llng^ to attack it by sea and land, but 
iPhconicians, who formed the bulk of his 
' strength, refused to take part in the 

aubjugatiOQ of the Carthaginians, who were 
thidr ovi^n countrymen ; so the proj(‘ct rnis- 
oarried. The king then despatched a force 
60,000 men to capture and ])luuder the 
famous temple of Amon, situated in an 
oasis in* the Libyan desert, twenty days 
, journey from Thebes. The expedition nev(‘r 
reachea the temple, but pbrished to a man 
amid 'the sands of the desert. With a 
Sjbmpger force he attempted the invasion of 
Et^mpia. While still toiling across the 
, Kubian desert his supplies gave out, and 
hjs a^rmy found itself without water. Cam- 
byas^ insanely endeavored to continue his 
mUrcb, but after suffering frightful priva- 
troops were even reduced to ilio 
' iurrible necessity of eating each other — la* 
liiraa' obliged to return to Memphis with tiu; 
i^Mterod wreck of his army. His own 
were now thorouglily dislieai-tciuMl, 
of the lack of ability in their 
and Egypt was on the brink ofre- 
of revolt manifesting 
■ under the encouragement of the 

1^ applied himself nierci- 

; intimidation of the country. 

very great and he pim- 
; to him with death. The 

cdUld have forgiven him these 
arousod their bitter, and 
by making war upon their 
purpose of bringing 
He stabbed the sa- 
to he the incarnation of 
I god Apis, an^^obrged the priests in 
y ; ; sust^i^led the festival ,of Apis 

r pain of death f tombs, and 

Vextionined the muMmles; entered the chief 


MemphiB ; publicly insulted 
^e imit^ bf^ and caused tho d^truc- 

tidn of all the images of the goda.: 
one end of Egypt to the otlier he waa viewed 
with feelings of horror and hatred, and the 
impression he left upon “the country fasted 
for centuries. The Egy^itians were thor- 
oughly cowed, however, and Carobysses, 
finding the country sufficiently intimidated, 
set out oil his return to his capital, 'frocn 
which he had already been absent too long. 
Upon reaching Syria, he was met by the 
news of the usurpation of his thfone by the 
false Smerdis, and despairing of overcoming 
the conspiracy he committed siiicide;, B. C. 
522, after a reign of eight years. 

The prolonged absence of Cam bysses from 
his own dominions had resulted in a revolu 
lion of the Magians at the Medo-Persian 
capital. GomaU's, a Miigian, supported by 
liis order, in what would seem an effort to 
make Magianism the religion of the state, 
seized the throne, passing himself off as 
Bmerdis, the son of Cyrus, wliose death, by 
order ol Camhysses, was known to him, but; 
not to the p( 0 [)le. His claims were sub- 
mitted to, and in order to conciliate his 
subjects he released them from taxation, 
and the conquered nations from military 
service, for a period of three years. At th© 
same time he carefully secluded himself 
from the public, admitting no one to hia 
]»resencc but his wives, (the widows of 
Cambyssos, wlioin he married), whom he 
]irev(iiited from communicating with each 
other or ivith their irieiids, and his felloW- 
conspirators. His religious reforms by 
which he proceeded to supplant 2k)roa5- 
trianism with Magianism aroused the sus- 
picions of the people, which were increased 
by his Btudied seclusion. Th6 truth at 
length became known, and an insurrectiqp, 
headed by Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
and probably heir presumptive to the 
crown, hurled the impostor from the throne 
after a reign of eight months, and re-estab- 
lished the Persian religion in its original 
purity. 

Darius I. ascended the throne B. c. 521. 
He reigned nearly thirty -six yeai>, and 
was the greatest monarch of the Persian 
empire. He found his dominions in a 
general state of revolt. No less than eleven 
Satrapies — the principal provinces of his 
realm — took arras against h inf, and it 
seemed that the empire of Cyrus was 
doomed to destruction. For six year^ 
Darius was engaged in the conquest of 
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’ tii«iiti'>tievoIted prorinccs. Hia great; niili-.^i^^ Ihe Si^^iana, dareBara in tbe raat 


lb : W tite TJkMin^ He 


lekeeaUve geuius 

, ^ liM trialfi. Order ivas^ ^ 

fais doiiiiniona, the rebel leadm ■ did not expect tKis countij, liwt 

bis authority was geu- liis object ^vas to strike terr^^^ totbc ^ylii- 
. ackuowl edged. ' ians aiid prevent them froin attempting the 

. V . .T troul)los revealed to Darius the invasion of his dominians.^^ He crossed tho 
! li^e-srity of a fixed and definite organiza-; Bosphorus by a bridge of boafe, about B.*C% 
tjii|ii of tlic enipirc. Ho began tliis task by' 508, and iimrchcHl tbropgh Tlvrac^y .wlril^ 
file tributary kings of the con- . his fleet proccetled through the Euxme to 

t ' sri^c^ountries. The empire was dividitd ' tho Danube, and bridged that riVCr.' Tho 
ttiventy provinces called Sat rapie Over mnritirnc Thracians submitted without re- 
Persian satrap, or civil sistance, but the Gotm enrloavorect to oppose 
was placed, wlio was, dirc^ctly his march, and were conquered. Dnrhis 
, to the king, A standing army crossed tho Danube, ravaged the Scythinli 

wae e^ and divided among the country, and returned to Asia in triumph 

Ssitrapiesfu-s a nieans of restraining rebellion by tlie way be bad come. As a result of 

The mil i- the expedition, Thrace becaitie trihutan\ 
4 tti^ry (Uimin^^ iududiug those parts bordering on the 

the A fixed rate of tribute waS| 

for eaeli province, lloyal roads 
V capital io tlic various provinces 

system of f)f)sls put 
Uy wbieli the court could 
and regularly connrmnieate witli 
A bod y of royal secretaries, 

‘ the “king’s eves and cars,'’ was dis- 

v4ributc^ among the provinces. Their duties 
; were to watch the satrai)s and keep the ; 

the events irtiuspiiing in ! 
government. Royal iiispcetors, and 
'iltoqucutly the king himself' made sudden 
and unexpected offic ial vi.dts to the .satrap.s, 
and thus kept lliem failhiul to tlieir duties. 

ICiM, course of time tlicse inspections were 
practically discontinued, and an import ant 
check upon corruption was thus removed. 

offices of satrap and military comman- 
der were finally consolidated, and the power | 

‘ ci ib^ satr^ was thus materially increased, i 

■ a encouraged thorn to'j^]g.?an, and even Maeedvrrda submitted. 

rc'urganized tlie army, The Persian empire thus extended from tfui 
Indian Desert to the borders of Thessaly, 
>. race, but drawing men from and from lire Caucasus te ]rdJiiopia, B. c. 500. 

wbpidi^ in time of war. Gicat The closing years of the sixth ceDtur.y 




tlicir 'tyrants. Under the leadership of 
SHavihS estoblishe^^^ Jiis empire,* Darius Aristagoras of Mil>5fus, they drove out or 
Upd^touk an expedition into India, and killed their tyrants, and took ann.s agaimst 

Persia. They weie joined by Athens and 
He Eretrid, in Eiiru})ean Greece. Deeming 
. gold region, boldness the besx policy, they attacked ami 

■ the reVifeime of the empire by captured SardM, the capital of thel^atra])}^ 
fitirSf' Ai* The city was aestroyiMl by an accidental 

:iUpbetw . conflagration, and tlie invnders were over- 

*The4 nept expedition of Darius was taken and (kiealed by the Persian forces in 
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a P- 600- -^th^na 

ibfiadoaed ibe 
aliiarti^i’ Nifrberous statesi hdw-ev^r, came 
to the i^istanc^ of the Greeks, and a gen- 
era revolt against Persia spread along the 
^entire/ Asiatic coast from the Hca of Mar- 
mora to the Gulf of Issus. The Ionian', 
iESoUan, and Hellespontine Greeks, the 
Cariahs and Caiimiaus, and the Cyprians 
all united in the effort against Persia, 
Darius, appreciating the importance of 
cliecking tJiis outbreak promptly, put forth 
the most strenuous exertions to crnsli it. 
A number of battles were fought with vary- 
ing success, but at length the superior 
power of Persia began to prevail. The 
Ionian fleet was decisively defeated in the 
battle of Lad^s and Miletus was carried by 
storm, B, c. 494. The rebellious slates 
were made to feel the full weight of the 
vengeance ’ of Darius, and tlie Persian 
authority was re-established firmly in all 
the countries that had borne a part in the 
rebellion. 

Having quieted his own dominions, 
Darius now began to take measures to pun- 
islvxhe Greek states which had dared to 
assist his rebellious subjects. He had long 
meditated the conquest of Greece, and the 
iiueiTei'eiace of Athens and Eretriu in the 
Ionian revolt gave him an excellent ground 
of quarrel with them. In the spring of 
B. c. 492 an expedition was fitted out and 
despatched against Greece under Mar- 
donius, Mardonius proceeded along the 
coast, and when off Moui^t Athos lost the 
greater part of his fleet by a storm, and his 
laud army was defeatea and almost de- 
stroyed by a night attack of the Brygians, 
a Thracian tribe. Although these disasters 
made it impossible to attempt the invasion 
of* Greece, the expedit.ioii was not without 
results, Thasos was captured, and Mace- 
donia was made subject to Persia.. 

A second expiidiiiou was collected, and 
two, years later, b. c. 490, was sent against 
Greece under the corninand of Datis, one 
>of the ablest Persian generals. Crossing 
through the Gj^cladfes, Datis proceeded first 
to Eretria;, wdneh fell into his hands through 
treachery. He burned its temples and 
bound its inhabitants In chains for trans- 
portation to Asia, Having taken Eretria, 
the Persians crossed theEnnpus and landed 
at Marathon with the intention of advanc- 
ing npbn Athens. They were met at Mar- 
iithoQ by the Athenian army, under Milti- 
ades, and decisively defeated!. Retiring to 


but .Mlitiades, by a mar^ 

Marathon, reached Athens in time to ii^l^ 
it evident to the Persian commander . 
an attempt upon the city would be ueeteifS; 
Datis, therefore, sailed for the 
coast, taking with him his Ereivtoja 
oners. The victory of the Greeks at * 

thon was the first great check the Pemiaiie 
had yet received, arid it proved 
testible superiority of the disciplined 
ery of the European Greeks over the 
masses of the Orientals. 
his reverse, Dilrius prepared - 

Greece with a still greater force, w’l^h’he. 
intended to lead in person ; but trotiM&^m 
Egypt delayed him, and his death, 

486, pul; an end to his schemes, and gnyo 
the Greeks an opportunity of complc^ng!: 
their preparations for resistance. 

Darius was succeeded by his son Xeri^^ 

1., the Ahasuenis of the Bible. He began 
his reign by stamj)ing out .with great sevCt-; 
ily the revolt of the Egyptians, and mbde 
his brother AchaMnenes viceroy of Egypt. 
The Babylonians about this time attempted 
a revolt, which was put down by the Per- 
sians, and Xerxes punished them by cpiifie^ 
eating the vast treasures of their temples. 

B. c. 485. : " 

Xerxes now took up his father’s project 
of the invasion of' Greece. He aroused ihe: 
enthusiasm of his satraps and milj^i^;; 
commanders by detailing to them in a: 
eral council, which he summoned at : 
the advantages of the conquest of GrfiifieOfL 
and preparations for the expedition 
immediately begun. For four years 
entire Persian empire was busily enga^^ in 
preparing for the approaching cont^/ T^e 
largest fleet that had ever been 
ill the Mediterranean was collected' 'iKbtti 
the maritime dejjcndencies, of 
an immense army assembled 
part of the Persian dominions. ' 
is said to have consisted of 0 V( 3 F|^{fe:vP 
triremes and 3,000 vessels of 
description. Depots of su pplies were ib}^^ 
at va|;ioitS points along the routf^ 
arch intended to pursue. Ho had 
concluded from the experience of " 

that an exjfedition strong enough to 
quer Greece conJd not be conveyed % 
but must cross the Hellespont* and ina^A^ r'f 
by the north coast of the ^Cgoan, For 
piirpose the Egyptians and PhineiolHiwfeW 
were changed with the coni^&iKStio^ 
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TJ^E WOULD. 


^ J i# 

but waa broken' to 
; a Potent storm. Xerxes at once 

j^jised who ha<l ciiustructed 

be beheaded, and the sea to 
;fi96 BClourged. A pai^ fetters was tlirown 
wavc^ as a hint that they had 
» a master in the Persintii king. A 

dcVoble bridge was now constnutted with, 
greater care, and made so solid and secure 
it constituted a high road along 
horses, and vehicles might pass 
* ' ‘ as much comfort aud lacility as they 


autlic 

Btren^h^bf the 
which 80,000. w^^ caV^I^ 
cliarioleers or ridmofctth^W > 
due allowance for 
hardly be dcujbted 
Xerxes invaded Europe' ^ce^ed a 
and a half of fighting men." \ ^ 

From Sardis the army 
dos, where the troops aircl .tlie^fleetVarb^ 
viewed by the king, who bebekl 
navy for the first time. The 
the passage of the Hellespont I 
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could move on shore.” In order to enable 
the fleet^avoid the dangers of doubling 
Mount Mhos, the king employed a body of 
men for three years, under IVrsian over- 
seers, in cutting a canal in the rear of the 
mountain from the Strymonic to the Singi- 
■ tic Gulf. 

All tilings being in readiness, Xerxes re- 
paired to Sardi?? in th(3 winter of n. r, 481, 
to superpttend the final anangeinents iu 
[lereip^/ In the spring of b. c. 480 the Per- 
sian army assembled in Lydia. Forty-niue 
natioiis are said by He^oilotus to* have 
mandie^ Uiid^ the banncT of the great 


and was coutinvied fer serajpi||i^^.fhjE 

troops using one bridge 

train and attendants the other, 

mentsof all being hastened by a 

of the lm<h. Tlie march was ctibMiiTbcd 

through Europe into Thessaly, acIbAtt^at 

country, and through Achsea and 

into the Malian plains A. hak 

near the ftrnaH town of Tracbia, 

Pass of Thermopylse, the ent ranee W oeia^v 
tral Gre«3oe. On the Way large 
ments iWmi the Macedonians, 
andi»thcr Etiropean nations, had mateidli^ 
iiucreufied tlte' streugih of 
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frilidi now Dtimber^ ul £ twcK 
^ghliiDff tneB* ^timatiug tlie 

'<{( th^ fl^tjeit 500,000 roeti, aud 
wi9Wikig.for oamp idllowfirs aud attendants, 
ai leM luUiioiks of men must have lol- 
t^Md^Xlerxes ni^) Greece. 

(fT^k^ had collected a small detach- 
menfii f|ud€fr die Spartan King Leonidas, at 
to hold the pass until they 
could am<re lu force fur its defence. Ihia 
littl^ band 'resisted the efforts of the Per- 
a]aoa*C6 foboe a passage, but were betrayed 
hy a traitor wlio revealed to Xerxes a 
lUaMtain path by which tlie fiass might 
The little band of Leonidas 
’^t^/^irisrwhelmed, and the Persians poured 
llths 0etitral Greece. They advanced u|)od 
which had^bem di sorted by its in- 
litbitants, and reduced ’t to ashes At the 

S itte time the Persian fleet sailed around 
^ promontory of SuiJiiiiri, and came to 
^tMldbor m the bay of Piialerum The 
Gmkfl were sorely dif'heartened, and were 
the point of bie iking up their fleet, 
^iiea Xerxes, haMiig caii<>e<l a tlnone to 
erecMted on the slope of iMoiint ^galeos, 
which he could view the oouteat, ga.ve 
ofders to his naval comfnanders to attack 
them. The battle took place ui the Sarouic 
Qjtt^ off Salamis, and lasUd all dav It 
resulted in the total defeat of the Ptrsian 
Seel, notwithstanding lU ]mmen>^e superior- 
ity of force. 

The defeat of his fleet utterh destroyed 
the plans of Xerxes Seeing Ih it hi^ bhi^is 
could act hope to e<ipe successfully with the 
/jrreeks, and knowing that he mu^t be su- 
periot to them at sea as well as on laud in 
jOrder to accomplish the conquest of their 
eouhtry, be resolved to abandon the e\pe- 
t^nd to return to Persia He made 
irndK^Vt fo retrieve his ill fortune, but be- 
gan a flirced retreat by the way he had 
comOi The tfeet was ordeied to proceed 
direct Hellespont to ginud the 

bridgnit ^ tlu poll reach mg Th c^'^al > Mardo- 
iiiuB was left behind with 260,000 picked 
men id prevent puisuit and (o renew the 
effnrt to eouquer Greece the next year, 
brbdetlie king pressed on with the rest of 
Ibp army towards the Hellespont His 
ahiras were exhausted, and va**! numbers 
of the troops dnd from faniine and fatigue 
on the way. Ki^chirig the Hellespcmt, he 
found bis bridges shattered hy a sKtrnr, and 
Lia arnfy wa< obliged to c ro«^ the strait in 
ejMpS. At Abydos ftiod was obtained. The 
marc* was resumed to Sardis, but many 


died -oiii the way from the dfocta of over- 
eating lAer tfaeir long phtatjqa, and it was 
only a wreck of bis magnificent host that 



THE OOUET OF XER\^ I 

the king led into the L,dian capital, pist 
eight months after he had set out from it 
in the flush o^|i s power and hopes. 

The opeiat'ons of Mardonius in Greece 
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v?ill he in the Grecian history of 

this pefiQdv They resulted in the defeat of 
his army at* Platrea, and the destruction 
of his ;fl^et at My cal e, disasters which ut- 
teidy annihilated the Persian power in 
Europe. The Greeks followed up their 
siiecesses by freeing the islands of the 
^gean from the Persians, and ravaging 
the coasts of Asia. For tw(‘lve years no 
Persian sail dared show itself in tlie Medi- 
terranean. 

Xerxes, utterly dlslieartencd by his 
failure to subdue Gn'cro, gave liimself up 
to luxury and [doasnre, and during the rest 
of his reign attempted no more inilitary 
enterprises. It is quite prohablo that liis 
immense losses had too seriously cripplcMl 
his empire to allow any important attempt 
at conquest for a while, and that the coun- 
try needed rest. The natural temporament 
of Xerxes, however, inclined him to yield 
to his disgrace, witliout caring to wipe it 
out. Tie gave himself up to the ])lea.siires 
of hLs harem, and, submitting himself to 
the government of women and eunuchs, 
ceased to take any intci’o.st in matters of 
State. The remaindc'r of his reign wais a 
p;^riod of licentiousness and corruption. 
Its end was fitting. The king was mur- 
clcred, R. c. 405, hy Artahanus, the caotain 
of his guard, and Aspainitres, his cham- 
herlain. 

Arfcahanus placed on the throne the 
youngest son of Xerxes, Artaxerxes I., 
called Loiigirnanus, or the Long-handed.’' 
He had removed tlie eldest son, Darius, by 
putting him to death. Artabaniis was soon 
after exovcuted by order of the kin.r, who 
di.scov(ir(d tliat the satra[) was the real 
murderer of Xc.rxes. 

In B. c. I()0 Libya aiul Egypt revoItc(i 
from Persia, ami calle«l in the assistance of 
Atliens, wliich laid instigated the revolt, 
and which responded hy sending a fleet of 
200 ships to the aid of llie Egyptians. A 
Persian army, nndm' the Satr ip Megihaziis, 
suceecderl in putting down th » revolt. The 
Libyan King Inarus was taken prisoiujr, 
and Was eruejtied by order of Artnxerxes. 
The Greek fleet was defeated and destroyed. 
The Egyptian King Amyrta?.us fled to the 
marshy distriets of ^ Delta, wdiere he 
Miaintaihed liimself f»r nearly six years. 
Athens, smarting under the loss of her fleet, 
renewed her exertions with such vigor in 
R. c. 449, that Persia found herself iu 
danger of losing both Egypt and Cyprus, 
and Artaxerxas consented to a most hu- 


miliating tr(>afy, known as the 
Calias.” Persia • reijognized 
ence of th Asiatic Greeks, aib4 fc^ 
herself nut to molest the coast of western 
Asia Minor wii h fier fleet or army. 
on licr part, engaged to respect the Persian 
upreraacy in Cyprus and Egypt. Thus 
all the Greeks cities, from the mouth of the 
Hellespont to Phaselis in Lyoia, were ceded 
to the Athenian Confederacy. Those oU 
the shores of the Euxine remained iu the 
hands of Persia. 

']'wo years later (n. c. 447) Megabazus, 
tbc Satrap of Syria, incensed at the execu- 
tion of Imiriis, ill violation of the pledge 
of safety lie had made to the Libyan king* 
thn^w off his allegiance. He was allow^ed 
to return to obedience on his owm terms — a 
most dangerous precedent. Artaxerxes 
died in n. c. 425, and was succeeded by his 
only legitimate son, Xerxes IL, wVo 
roigiH'<l forty-five days, wdieii he w'lis mur- 
der(‘(l by his illegitimate brother, Secydi- 
anus, or S(‘gdiiimis, who seized the throne, 
only to ho slain six mouths later by OcKIib,: 
another illegitimate son of Artaxerxes, who*' 
ascended the throne as Darius 11., B. C. 
424. 

Darius IT., or Oclins, Was married to his 
aunt Purysatis, a daughter of Xerxes^ L, 
and the niiu'tecMi years of his reign were 
passeil under her Cimtrol. Her natural 
wicki'dness and eriielty had free scope dur- 
ing this period. The empire had been 
sorely sliaken hy niiinerous successful re- 
volts. Dariirs undertook to dcflait tbem 
by the most infamous means. He lured 
the satrajis into his power by promises lie 
never meant to keeji, and put them to 
death. Treachery and eorrufition wew io- 
troduced into every hianeh of the public 
servit'ci, and ii .sci*i(?s of weak concessions to 
the remaining satraps fatally damaged tbe 
pow(*r of the empire in otlier j^jxecjtev A 
formidable revolt of the 
was cpielled, but an outbreak in Egypt iu 
B. c. 405 was more suceessful. The 
tiaii King Nephorites drove tlie Per»an$ 
out of Egypt, and re-established the iu4e- 
penden»t> of hi.s country. 

The only cjqrnpensafion for all 
losses of [lower and prestige was the 
lishment uf Pei-sian authority over thie 
Greeks of Asia Minor. Taking advantage 
of the Pidoponncsian war, which re^uiiw 
all the elforis of Athens and Sparta for its 
prosecution, Darius succeeded iu biiiigiug 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor once more 
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ntt his authority. lie al»o iriterferefl in the state of a king in his province, and won 
the -Quarrels of the European Greeks, and the regard of his courtiei^ by his amiable 
began the policy nf playing off one Greek qualities, while he coniiiiandea their respect 
state against another lor the jiurpo«e of by liis undoubted ability, Darius was 
wdakening both. His power .lay in his alarmed hy the evidences of his- sou's ani- 
gold, of which he made a lavish use, and bitiou, and recalled hiin ^ to Persia. He 
which was found to possess auractioiis reached tiie capital just in time to witness 
which the Greeks were quite unable to re- the death of his iaiher and the accession of 
sist. Henceforth, until tlie liberties of his elder brother. 

Greece were lost, Persia played an iuflucu- Darius was succeeded by his eldest son, 
tial part in Grecian affairs, Ariaxcrxcs IL (called Mnemon by the 

About this time, Cyrus, the younger son Greeks, beeanseof his remarkable memory), 
of thd Persian king, was made satrap of b. c. 405. The first act of the nsW king 



CYKCS TUK YOT'N<;rii APrOINTKD SATRAP OF ASIA MINOR. 


Cappidofiii. Ho (h?* | was to ijuju-ison Cyrus and condemn him 
vC^ed nrmseJf enlluisiaf?tie:illy lo tlie Sp.'ir* j to death. Parysatis succeodod, how ever, in 
tiin alliance, and deolartMl to l..yrsaiidc*r, I he ! procuring not onlv his release, but his 
Spartan admiral,^ that he would •sell his ! restoration to his satrapy, and lie went back 
very thrmie to raise nmnoy^to carry on the to his province <lcterniined to lose no tinie 
■^ar against Athens, f-yrus w:is at this in putting his ambitiousplansinto execii- 
time rued ita ting an atten:ipfi|to raise him- tion. He raiijed an nnnv, .he flower of 
self to the throne of Persia, and his zeal in which was a force of Grerk mercenaries, 
behalGpf the ♦Spartans was (-ausser; by bis and upou the pretext of cnirnging in an ex- 
wish to SCCii re their aid in his inidevtakiiig. pedition against the bandits of Pisiditi, 
He was the favorite of his nmiher, Parysatis, marched from Sardis in the s[>ring of B. c. 
who vainly nought to inihice Darius to 401. 

name hin as his suceessm’. He a^rsumed Artaxerxes, informed of hi.s niovcmcuti;, 
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prepare<l to meet Cyrus, and advanced for 
that purpose at the liead of a strong army. 
Cyrus moved rapidly through Phrygia, 
Cilicia and Syria, and crossed the Eu- 
phrates at Thapsacus. His Greek merce- 
naries had now learned the true object of 
the expedition, but it was loo late to with- 
draw from it. Peaching the plain of 
Cuuaxa, about lifty-scven miles from Baby- 
ion, Cyrus found his progress barred by the 
royal army under the command of tlie king 
in person. It was four times as strong as 
his own force, but the Greeks inflicted a 
sharp defeat on the royal forces ojipo.sed 
tolhein. In the moment of victory, Cyrus: 
rashly daslied into the Persian centre, 
where the king corninauded, and had as- 
sailed and wounded liis brother, av hen he 
Avas cut down by one of the royal guard. 
Aitaxcrxes at once caused his head and 
right hand to be cut off. His death put an 
end to the battle. 

The iX)sitiou of the Greek troops, AAdiom 
Cyrus had entrapped into the expedition, 
Avas now dangerous and difReult in the ex- 
treme. They were deserted by their Per- 
sian allies, Avho made their peace with the 
great king. Tissaph ernes, Avlio had been 
given the doniiuioiis of Cyrus by Arta- 
xerxes, detained them for a month on pre- 
tence of treating Avith them. Having en- 
ticed them as far us the upper AA^aters of the 
Tigris, he entrapped their officers and put 
them to death. At this jiinctui’o an Athe- 
nian nHn\cd Xenophon, Avho had accom- 
l)an1ed the army of Cyrus, though not in a 
military capacity, assembled tlic Greek 
leaders iiUlniidnighr,, and showing them the 
necessity of instant action, urged them to 
choose new leadejs and attempt to regain 
their own country, a tlu)iisand miles distant. 
Five geuerals Avere chosen, of whom Xeno- 
phon was one, and the retreat began the 
next iriorniijg at daybreak. 

It was tlie winter season, and the Greeks 
Avm? Avithout guides and igu<n’aiit of the 
country. TJieir route Avas across the bleak 
table lands of Armenia, where many suc- 
cfirnbed to the cold. The Persian army, | 
under Tissaph ernes, lung coii.staiuly upm i 
tlieir rear, but so adinirable Avere the valor 
and discipline of the Greeks, that their 
eneiiiy was not able at any time to stopj 
their march, or to gain a decisive success! 
over them in any of the numerous conflicts 
which marked the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. The efforts of the heroic hand 
were successful. Pressing on,* they behold 


at last, from a mountain to the eonth of 
Trapezus, the wide expanse of the 
in tJic distance. Instantly there burst I'Mns 
those in the advance the glad cry, ^ The 
sea I the sea ! ” Avhich w^as caught up by tlte 
rest of the column, Avhich pressed forward 
eagerly to behold the joyful sight,- the 
assurance of speedy deliverance from tbe 
perils of their march. 

The participation of the Ten Thoiisand in 
the revolt of Cyrus gave mortal offence to 
Persia, although the Spartans Avere not ac- 
tually responsible for it. Still it had the 
effect of breaking off the alliance between 
the two states, and it was no secret that 
Persia Avould take vengeance upm Sparta 
for the insult that had Iwen offered her,*^ 
The Spartans therefore resolved to strike 
the first blow. They enlisted the survivors 
of the Ten Thousand in their army, and car- 
ried on a Avar against the satraps of Lydia 
and Phrygia for the space of six years, 
from n. c. 091) to 394, with siich success 
that Persia seemed on the point of losing 
all her possessions in Asia JMinor. Ha4 
►Sparta been able to couliiiiie the war fur ft 
few yoars’longcr, this Avoiild most probably 
have been its result. So far had the Per- 
sian empire advanced in its progrcjss of dis- 
integration that the satraps of Lydia and 
Phry^gia thought more of defeating each 
other than of beating the Greeks, and one 
at least went so far as to bribe the Spartans 
to spare his territory and attack that of his 
rival. To add to the troubles of Persia, 
the Mysians and Pisidiuns had become iu- 
depcinleut of her rule, and to these were 
soon added the Paphlagonians, whose mon* 
archs boldly asserted their independence; 
and the Bithynians gave signs of rebel- 
lion. ^ 

Pci-sia niPt these troubles with more 
wisdom than lier rulers had exhibited since 
the time of Darius I. By'iv liberal ® 
her gold she brought about an 1iUiai>% be- 
tween Argos, Corinth, Athens, aud Tliebes^ 
Avitli herself, against Wparta, and tbis> com^ 
bination proved so forinidable that ibe 
Spartan forces were recalled from Asift 
Minor *to defend their own territory. 'Iii 
the battle of Cnidus the Persian fleet bore' ft 
part, and by its result Sparta Avas compeffed 
lo yield the command of the sea to the 
allies. In is. c. 387, in order to save hei^ 
self, Sparta su cceed ed i n bri nging about • 
the disgraceful peace of Antalcidas, by 
which Persia regained her supremacy ov^ ^ 
the Greek territories of Asia Muior,t'ftud 
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controllin<r lufluence in the 
Greece. 

II. was anxious to attempt 
the egijquest of European Greece, and to 
reulbe the ambitious dreams of Darius 1. 
and Xerxes I., but be was prevented by the 
revolt of Cyprus, which was aided l»y 
Egypt, which country had been practically 
free since tlie comnienceiueut of the century. 
The Cyprian revolt was put down wdth 
great difliculty after a long and doubtful 
’'Struggle, but the leader of the revolt, Eva- 
goras, the tyrant ot Saiainis, was allowed to 
retain his sovereignty upon the payment of 
an increased tribute, n. c. 379. About Ji. c. 
1184 a serious revolt broke out among the 
Cadusians, on the shons of the Caspian 
The king attempted to (piell it in 
person, but was only saved fiom total do 
ieivt by the skill of one of his generals, Tiri- 
bazus, who also procured the submission to 
the revolted province. In n. 375 the 
Persian forces occupied Samos. Arlaxerxcfs 
intended this step as a }>re]ude to a general 
eduction of the Greek islands, but he was 
obliged to delay his project by renewed 
trouble with the l^gyplians, against whom 
he sent a large army commanded by Iplii- 
crates, an Atheuian, and l^harnabaziis, a 
Persian gonenil. The expedition lailed in 
couseoueuce of the quarrels of its commaml- 
ers. The know’ledge of its failure encour- 
aged the alrc3ady disafiocted satraps of the 
yi'cstern provinces, but this danger was re- 
niovetl by bribes and tlie treaeljerous mur- 
der of those who could not be bought. In 
B. C. 3G1 Egypt, encouraged by Sparta, 
attempted the .conquest of Phamieia ami 
Syria, but without success, Artaxerxes 
died soo« aftervvai-ds, in u. c. 350, 

During the reign of this king the Persian 
court had become a scene of incessant 
cruelty. The infamous Parvsatis, the 
mother of the king, was tluj ruling s[)irit, 
aud her A’uel and hlo xly deeds have 
scarcely a parallel in Oriental history. 
The result was that the members of the 
j^yaldkrnily were divided by irreconcilable 
hatreds which gave rise to inurders, execu- 
tions, and suicides which \vere so numerous 
as to thiu out the reigning race very rap- 
Idlt. 

. Och us, the youngest son of Artaxerxes, 
seized thfe throne after having caused the 
execution of his eldest and the suicide of his 
sOcoihI brother, and assume*! the name of 
Artaxerxes ITT. He possesstM more vigor 
of character than any Persiau monarch had 


displayed since Darius I. In order to 
strengthen himself on the throne he de- 
stroyed all the branches of tlie royal family 
except those widen seemed to him too re- 
mote to give trouble, lie Ibrrned grand 
I designs, ami migh-; have succeeded in re- 
storing lo Persia hei former greatness and 
strengLh had he lived long enough. His 
plans were delayed l)y tlie revolt of Arta- 
bazus, ill Asia Minor, which had been en- 
I couraged by Athens and Thebes. Oclius 
sent a force against him, defeated him, and 
compeiluil him lo ior his lil'e. He took 
j refuge a t i he co^?f!^f Philip, King of Mace- 
jdon, by whom 'as proticled. This 
I led to complications between JVlaeedon and 
j PiM'sia which opened the way I'or ^the coli- 
I (piests of Alcixamler the Great. 

Oehus had conceived the design of con- 
i (uiering ICgypt, w hich had now been iiide- 
j ^‘ndent lor more ihun half a century. In 
I H. c. 351 he invaded that coniitiy, but was 
i utterly ihdvatvd and obliged to relinquish 
i his attempt. He retnriKcl to Persia to col- 
I Icict a new’ army, aiid immediately all the 
I western provinces lose in revolt. Phoenicia 
; asserted lu r iiide|)endenee iindertheleader- 
i ship of i^idon ; nine native kingdoms were' 
•set up in (yjirus, and in Asia Minor a 
j dozen petty eliiels emleavored to establish 
j as many independent monarchies. Oehus 
was not ili.-lieartenc'd by tlu^e dangers. He 
consigned to his saira])s the task ot quelling 
the minor levolts, while at the ht?ad of a 
large army, commamled by Greek generals 
'ami eontaiiiiiig a hand of 10,000 Gi’eek 
I FiH'rccmaries, he marched Jn B. c. 3-16 to 
I punish IMicenieia and conquer Egypt. 

I Sidon was hesivged, and taken partly by 
j force and partly by treachery — 4,000 of its 
'Greek defenders, umler Mentor, de.serting 
! to the Persians, with whom they took ser- 
vice. The rest of Phoenicia then submitted, 
■and Oclius invaded Egypt, conquered it, 
and ])laeed it once more under a Persian 
satrap. Kotwitlistandiug the fact that 
these siicee.-ses were due chiefly to the skill 
I of the Greek generals and the courage of 
tlie Greek mercenaries employed by (>chiis, 
it seemed that he was about to raise Persia 
once more to a position of real strength and 
glory. His savage cruelties, however, had 
made him implacuhle enemies in his own 
court, and in B. c. 338 he was assassinated 
by his prime minister, the ennuch Bagoas. 

Brtgoas destniyed all the children of 
Ochus hut Arses, a nnue hoy, and him. lie 
placed on the throne, retaining the govern- 
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MMTt te‘ kb own knnds. In B. c* 3S6 "he 
Vnn$[^ fUivi*m«J by thiHsnts wbf<*h 

bad uttered, and put him to death. 
I^did nut .dare to adsuine the crown him- 
llf, 08 such a step would have been resented 
W the whole empire, but conferred it npou^ 
tjU]oTnauuus, who U said to have been a 
gnCodson of D.iriin XL, and who ascended 
the throne as Darius III. The first act of 
the new king a as to cause the execution oi 
^a^oas, B. c. 334. 

Darius III was personally tlie best sov- 
ereign that cvtT sat on the IVi^ian throne, 
but he did not possess the ability /‘equibiie 
to the task of preserving Ins <^*mpire against 
the^ dangers W’hich burst upon it with the 
Commencement of his re g i. Befoie lie 
moil Ji ted the throne the J\Iacedonian war 
had began. Since the battle of Marathon 
this final struggle between Greece and 
Persia had been inevitable; but Per^^iaB 
gold had been able until now to postpone 
it. Darius did not propoily estimate the 
danger which threatened him, and seems to 
have despised th ' young and iiiexperh need 
ICing of Mamlon. Had he bee n sufficitnily 
iinpr>&jd with the gravity of the crisis, it 
is likely that Alexand I’s genius would 
have eonqiiei ed him iiilli'^oud; but, as it 
was, his caroles‘'iK«-s gu uly biniplitied the 
task of the coiiquci or. lie gat liored a Lii ge 
force 111 Mysia 'to oppose the Macedonians, 
and sent a iiowerful tied to tlie HclIe*5poiit, 
which should have picvcn^j:d tlie passage 
of thal b r.ut by the Greek-. This jdam 
duty was not ])crformcd, liowcvcr. Alcx- 
ancicr was suffer td to cio'^s unoppo'^ccl in 
the Bpring||^)f b.' c 31 1, and to plant his 
army of oO,010 men on the shore of Asia. 
Memnon, a Rhodian geneial in the Pcisiau 
service, atlvi^ed Dirins to da line battle in 
Asia, to cros^ the yEgi an with liis whole 
force and invade JMacedoina, and thus com- 
pel the withdi iwal of Alo\aiidei. The 
plan was reja-ted, however, and the Ptr- 
sians decided to dii^jiiile the advance of the 
Gi'feeks in Ana Minor. A battle was fought 
ion th^ Gianicus, in wiiuh tlie Persians 
were defeated and thrown on the defeiibive, 
apd Asia Minor passed into the hands of 
the conqueror. Dai ins now assembled two 
new armies, and in the spring of B. c, 333 






made ano^lier # trtay llwy 

of Alexander. <bel3l 

lasda, and m<^ 

Hfs army was. and IrkT’ 
obliged to fly for his lifi^ HSit i 
and children wera inline 
were treated with the greatek i 
the conqueror. 

Having driven Darius outof4lSBj 
Alexander in the next two vtiars (fcinj 
and annexed to his eniphie Phoeixioillp 
and Byiia, and then marched 
phiaics to complete his conquest 
Pcraiun dominions. Dartujs had 
the entire force of his empire, aad 
pared to stake everything upon tha4ttl|^V*" 
a .single conflict. The two ^ 

tered eacli other near Arbcla, in tlus j 
A^'M nan plain east of the Ttglris,^ 
Pci5>ians wcio defeated and put f6 
and Daiius fled to the city of Arba)6>,4 
twenty mihs distant from the 
Here lie was bci/ed by his generally, Vb® 
formed the ])lun of delivering him tU 
andcr and thereby advancing their 
foituiub. They loaded him w“Uh 
and compelled him to accompa^ the^^UU 
thill rctieat bevond Aibela. They 
pur'-uid so hotly by the Macedonian^ th' " 
ihcir escape vn as pu v ented. Thus.heinu 
in, they basely turned upon the ki 
wounded him nioi tally, and' left hii^ ^y1 
roadside to die. A Macedonian 
discoveied the cl}ing king, aiKl In 
to his appeal, hi ought him a cup of wafeiv 
Darius thanked his generous enen;)yi« and 
told him that hu) inability to reward 
for his kindness added bitterness to 
ing hour. He commended him to 
notice of Alexander, who he said WtU^ 
nanimous enough to grant his dyi|yr .1%^ 
quest, and cxpiud. Alexander 
•nhortly after hi^ death, and, de "*" 
covered the body of Dariu^ 
mantle, and ordei cd it to bobS ^ 
gadiewiih loyal honors, < 
for the fitting education ^of 
Darius. 

The battle of Arbela sealfid 
the Pensiaii^ empire. The pro;^ 
speedily reduced by Alexander i 
to his own dominions. t ^ J 
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*. TOjB; WAllS WITH ROME. 

« [ jtted^by t)yo— Sitnation of <h»! City — 
k<ry XJnctMtaiii— Oirmlual Growth of 
l^i^cteiit ot iti Territory— ltd Authority 
>y«f the African Tribes— Defects in the 
m tiytjtem— Carthaginian Colonic**— 
y aha Naval Forces of the Rc|)iihlic— 
no— Commerce— Charncler of the Itc- 
e System of Government— Ttchgion— 
:?onqucr Sicily— Wars in Africa— Ke- 
iMhj)t to (oiiquer Sicih— Wais with 
The Pyraensans Invade the Carlhn- 
fie Ten'itory— Appearance of Home iii 
stn. Affairs. 

S HE stocy o£ tlie flight of Eldo and 
the ttjfifltocratic jiarty from Tyre 
has Been told in our account of ilie 
JiUtorJ' of Phoeni^i.i- The cou-se 
of the fugitives was duct ted to t!ic 
African coast, upon uhith sevci.d 
colonics had already bci.n 
auoli as Utica, llddrutnetum, tic. 
Tfhfi itite chosen fvr tlie new colony was the 
h^d of apOninspla projecting eastward iii*o 
1^'OtiIf of Tunis, on the tenth nieridiaii of 
l^n^tudc, and counccted with the mainland 
IV by^an istinttus or neck about three miles in 
*fafr&ddt. The spot offered two excellent 
lUIkdiocked harbors,' and the narrow neck 
ibldllld be easi^ defended ugainbt attack 
mainland. The good-will of the 
who understood tlio benefits of 
was easily won, and the colon- 
" |Kiv a fixed annual lent for 
‘^Whi^'h their city was to be 
Carthage was fouuded, B. c. 
a 

of the colony was at first 
degvoes it became a place of 
‘“’IPor two centuries its history 
%^^^1;icertaiQ. The ninth, 'eighth, 
^tiiautaries before the Christian 

8 11^ in diU gradual grow^ih, and 
its j>Qwer over the mainland. 
oeSnile hffetoi'y of Cartilage com- 
thc fiiltji century before Christ, 
smergee 'from the ^ gloom that 
U untit l^ien, a strong, handsome 
Lshviig .metropolis, exerdsibg an 


.acknowlcagcd supremacy over the northern 
co.ist of Africa from the Pdlars of IlerculGS 
to the territory of Cvrend, and from the sea 
to Lake Triton on the south. 

It is difHcult, if uot impossible, to trace 
the successive steps by wdiich this ^roAvth 
and power were accomplished. It 6eem0 
that fiom the very period of its fouudalioa, 
Carthage aimed at cstiibllshiBg an empfre 
on land as Well as over the sea. Its first 
efforts Were to win over the nomadic tribes 
on the neighboring mainland to agricultOrtfl 
j)ur«*uit3; and this accomplMied, Cartha- 
ginian colonics were scattered thickly among 
them, and intermarriages between the coN 
onists and the natives wero cucouraged* 
Thus a mixed race sprang up along the 
coast to the souih and southwest, which 
yielded a icady ami licarfy submission to 
Carthago, and adopted the language and 
habits of tho pe )i>lc of that city. Beyond 
the line of thc'^-e settlements woio a number 
of native Afiican liihcs, porno of which 
w’orc induced to adnj>t agricultural pursuits. 
The majority, however, clung to their old 
nomadic life. Tli t; .bcs occ U[)ied a posi- 
tion similar to that of the Aiabs in modem 
Algeria — they wire held in a subjection so 
loose as to bo merely nojninal, but Plill 
were regarded os, in a certain sense,, Car- 
thaginian subjects, and it is believed that 
they contributed to the ic^otirces of tbe 
fctatc. The territory of Carthage proper 
M’as rcgirdcd as extending as far to the 
south as Lake Tj itoii, and to iho .wcht as far 
as the river Tusca, which* sc para ted Zeugi- 
tana from Numiclia. It was almost identi- 
cal with the modern province of Tunis. 

These limits did not satisfy the Cartha- 
ginians, however, and as soon ns they were 
able, they proceeded to establish their 
supremacy over the regions to the east- 
ward aiicf westward of it, and, as has been 
stated, succeeded in making their authority 
rccognizc'd between the Tusca and the Pil- 
lars of Hercules, and between Lake Triton 
and Cyrdn4. ^ 

At the time of the founding c^Carthage, 
several Phccnician colonies were in cxistouco 
along the coast of the region which after- 


sitS! ' ; 'mx m^mrfuxED^ 


iMttuko Csrilia||inian terc>tot7^ The 
l^dofli dUSumlt task oi tihe nc^w city was to 
W fiupfemaoy over these. In 
trutli those cuies never entirely sur^ 
iwdsfthc^ their independence, and as con- 
cerns tiiem Cartluige must be regarded os 
CCifijtmying much the position originally held 
hv Tyre with respect to the Plioonician 
Cities — that of the chief of a confederacy. 
She w’as stronger from the first than either 
Vtica, lladrumetum, Leptis Magna, or the 
other Phoemcian colonies, and ^\hcn her 
power wa^Tairly established none of them 
were abl^ to resist it, or to exercise any 
check ufwn her policy. Still, the fact that 
she d|>a not possess absolute sovereignty 
ovei^ BO many places, all within her limits, 
was an clement of weakness, which, in the 
end, weighed terribly against her. 

This l.Lck of complete unity at home did 
not prevent Carthage from seeking to ex- 
t<fbd her authority and influence beyond 
her own limits. She succeeded in establish- 
ing her influence over the western part of 
Sicily at a very early day. Sardinia next 
claimed her attention, and was conquered 
after several bloody uars, near the close of 
the sixth century b. c. About the same 
time, or perhaps earlier, the Balearic islands, 
Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica were occupied 
by Carthaginian colonies. Somewhat later 
colonies were established in Corsica and 
Spain, and the islands of Madeira, and the 
^naries, Malta, Gaulos (Gozo), and Cer- 
dna were conquered, “ By the close of the 
siiCth century n. c., Carthaginian power ex- 
tended from the greater Syrtis to the For- 
tunate Islands, and from Corsica to the 
flanks of Atlas.” Betwoi n each of the col- 
onies thus estahli&hcd and the parent state 
an 'enterprising trade sprang up, and was 
carefully fostered by the home government, 
which was thus enriched from every quarter. 

The conquests ©f Carthage were effected 
hi a great degree by the employment of 
tn^rcenaiy troop'^. A large, disciplined 
of native troops was mziintuined as 
t%e nucleus of the Carthngininn army, but 
foreign troops in great numbers were hired 
Awtn the Niimidions and Ifauritaniaiis and 
^bcp independent African nations, and from 
the Ib&r^anaaf Sr^p, the Olts of Gaul, and 
the lA^g^urians of nortliern Italy. TJie ex- 
act tfane at which the emploviuent of mer- 
ttepmiei beomne the policy of the state is 
t^aot^own; but it seems to have been well 
^ established as early as S. c 480. 

Carthage also maiutained a powerful 



navy. This was 
was compelled 
commerce from thd 
the MedjterraneaiL TbesiOwe| 
w’cre mainly slaves, bought j 
purpose by the state j tmt thei , 
native Carthaginians. ^>th tlM^'ji 
navy were carefully fo«ttei:!ed, as ! 
the power of the republic depexi^ 
support required, on the patt of 
large, steady, and assured 
revenue was derived partly from 
property — especially the mines 
and other colonies; parti/ from Ar , 
paid by the subordinate cities (m 
Utica, Hudrumetum, etc.), by tho 
Phoenices by the dependent Afrieai|>,J^ 
made8,and by the colonies (such as8a|xliwii|fi 
Sicily, etc.); and partly from tbo 
which were rigorously enforced in aHipijWlIp 
of the Carthaginian dominionsr 
ute varied according to the needs of 
<«tate; sometimes amounting to one-|iaif <or 
the income of those from whom it WM 
acted. i . 

Although ambitions of extending 
limits, the conquests of Carthage 
based upon the sound policy of acqqirim| 
no more territory than she could 
and she kept nirhin this wise 
although the whole African continent^t|ENf4f 
her a field for tlie exercise of her ambUju#! 
Even in Spam, at a later day, no ext#n|fi(vW 
scheme of conquest was attempted 
was driven into it by the strategical 
sities of her stiuggles with 
*'A commercial and maritime aatiott 
perceives the fact that there are no 
and more advantageous possjesslooa 
islands. The most striking 
amples prove that large contuveiihl^^""^^ 
be guarded by fleets alone, aa ev^ 
the ports aie closed or blockade* 
supplies can be drawn from tW%j 
tricts. Cartlrage early adopted 4br 
and, even nt the period of its 
perity, restricted its possessions 
natural teriitory almost 
lands. There, they had 
their own maritime guperiori^ 
dominion, niui trade could be^ 
almost unperceived and without 
age when as yet there was nov^ 
maritime power. . . . The 
the Mediterranean, filled with {argjjt 
small islands, was an opeu i* " ‘ 
and in harmony with both 
and resources.’* ' ^ 
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i>f €ttir4jbii{|0 4 » ktfdva<>to 
Imt ^ «Meat w u?ioartivtii. 
Imk lUwiito* 

«( ft i^bed| at a]Bjr tata* to the 
tWes: i« tba aorth, <W»waU 
ftlands ; In the east, Phoeni- 
t)ie veeti Madeira, the Caua- 
||i^]<|i^ tbe coast of Guinea ; towards the 
Fettas.” By means of this tialRc 
obtained the commodities she 
4|iM eiefded, such as wine, oil, dates, salt, 
tilib. 9 Sl^t»um, gold^ tin« lead, ivory, pre- 
«tiniii€il, a^d slaved!* la exchange for 
^SSmS exported her own manufac- 
fabrics, haidwart', pottery, 
for the person, harness for 
tools, etc* Inis commerce ‘‘was 
tut A considerable extent, a oaiTying 
iraditb t^hereby Ckrthage enabled the na- 
western Europe, western Asia, and 
lililt taterior of Africa, to obtain respectively 
I^^^Othcr^s products. It was in part a 
lieid, in part a sea, traffic. While the Car- 
xhl^|ilila& oa^chants scoured the sea in all 
dlfpulfcms in their trading vessels, caravans 
idmeteS by Carthaginian enterpnse ]ieDe- 
Ml^d tile Great Desert^ and brought to 
fVora the south and southeast the 
of those far-off regions. Egypt, 
the Oases of the Sahaia, 
Ethiopia and Bornou, cir- 
l4ei) Oit in this way a tioffic v\ith the great 
^lannii^lf^a? emporium By the sea her 
^mwk^oei^aa especially with Tyre, with 
hsSr oolonles, with the nations of the 
wesl^ Mediterranean, with the tribes of 
tlM AlSificaii doastfrom the Pillars of Her- 
etwt# tim Bight of Benin, and with the 
bAtbariaosof southwestern Albion ” 
**** int of Carthage was always 

republic. The supiemc 
9d in the hands of the na- 
ns residing in or about the 
, and unqualified obedience 
a of the home government 
the provinces The chief 
li divided class from class 
$ weHilth. All Carthagin- 
le to ^office, but as none of 
stUftlSed, it followed that 
Hill'd ailbrd to be an officc- 
nenilt the political power 
iands of the neb, wdio 
and the money to 
ai^topablio affianrs. Public 
w|y*«gai]i8t the elevation 
r^iee. 

P<he state were two anfi%tes, 


^ jtidaes^ who, in the earUer limes, were 
the ^imlitaiy leaders ot the nation ; bis| 
whose office gradually came to he rejoplrded 
as exelosively civil, and in no sense mili- 
tary. The suffhtea were chosen by the 
citisens from certain families, which had an 
exclusive claim to the dignity, ami are ha- 
iieved to have held office tor life. Next fi^ 
lowed the Council, which consisted of sev- 
eral hundred members. From this body 
almost all the officers of the government^ 
were taken, such as^lie Senate of One Hun- 
dred, a select committee of the Council, 
winch directed all its proceedings ; and the 
PcDtarchies, or commissions ot fivd mem- 
bers each, which were charged with the 
management of the various departments of 
state, and which appointed the merabm ff 
the Senate “The Council of One Hun- 
dred (or, with the two suffetes and the two 
high pnests, 304) Judges, a high court of 
judicature elected by the people, was the 
most popular element in the constitution f 
but even its members were practically 
chosen from the upper classes, and their 
power was used rather to check the exces- 
‘Hive ambition of individual members of^the 
aristocracy than to augment the civil nghta 
or impiove the social condition of the peo- 
ple The people, however, were contented. 
They generally elected the suffetes under 
certain restrictions, and the generals freely ; 
they probably filled up vacancies in tiie 
Gieat Council ; and m ca^es where the 
suffetes and the council differed, they dis- 
cussed and determined political measures. 
Que^^tions of peace and war, treaties and 
the like, were frequently, though not neces- 
sarily, brought before wiem; and the aria-r 
tocraiical character of the constitution was 
maintained by the weight of popular 
opinion which was m favor of power resting 
with the rich Through the openings 
which tiado gave to enterpiise any one 
might become rich , and extreme poverty 
was almost unknown, smee no sooner did it 
appear than it was relieved b} the planting 
ot coloiuos and the allotment of wastelands 
to nil who applied for them ” 

The religion of the Carthaginians was the 
same os that of the Phoenicians. All thh 
worst features of the Phoenician faith wero 
adopted, and after the Bomau conquest 
stem measures were necessary to compel "" 
their discontinuance, paiticularly to reprem 
tii^ractice of human sacrifices to Baal. 

Tne first object of the ambition of Caiv 
thttgQ, after she had become strong enough 
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ii M€i0i poiii^, iirnA^^ olittirn 
^i* ilte of Bidly. Bettie- 

Mlitttjl mtfe ntadlto 4a tho western comer of 
MhihI^ aa>4 thougli the Carthttginians 
JStltvi have cherished, at a veiy cOrly day, 
iWe design of cxpelHhff Ihc Greek settlers 
flrtmt Sicily t\lien the) became strong 
enough thdo so, ♦l^cy made no effort in that 
direction until the filth century n r When 
,the invasion of Greece by Xerxea had occu- 
|>ieci the attention of the entire Utllenic 
race, Carthage believed* that the hour htid 
come to attempt the conquest of the Greek 
cities of Sicil), which could not hope for 
nkl from the mother country at sudi a time. 
A large army, under Haniilcai* the eon ot 
Mago, was '^ent to attempt the conquest, 
but was defeated by Gelo at Hinieru, and 
Carthage was obliged to abandon the un* 
dertaking and consent to an iguommious 
peace, B. r. 480. 

Carthage imw turned her arms against 
the native Libyan tribes, reduced them to 
a state of dependence upon her, and put a 
stop to the tnbute she had until now paid 
them os an ackno\N lodgment that the 
groUnd on which the city stood was Libyan 
territory. Some advantages were gained in 
a war with the Greek city of Cyr^me. The 
commanders in these successful expeditions 
were Haunibnl, Hasdrubal, and S^pho, 
grandsons of JMigo and nephews of liamil* 
car. Tearful that the succe'^^^es of this 
family might he used to the disadvantage 
of the slate, the Carthaginians estabiUhed 
tlie Council of One Hundred, befoie whom 
every general was obliged to aiqicar on his 
return from an expedition, and lender an 
apeount of* his a( ts. 

In n. 409, seventy years after their 
first failuic in Sicily, tlie Carthaginians 
agaia invaded that ULind, invited tins time 
by the city of Tgesta to assist her in her 
<M)ntest with Beliiius. A largo fleet and 
army, under Hannibal, the giandson of 
Hamilcar, comprised the cxpcdi'ion. The 
^ tSiieka were d^f ated in several battles, 
* Belinua and Ilimeia wore destroyed, and 
tho Carihagiuiaas leturned home m tii- 
umph, 

J These successes indbcod the Carthagin- 
uns to put fi>ilh all their stieugth m the 
effort to conquer Sicily. Their wais for 
> this ^TpQSO occupied the whole of Uie 
century before the Christian era. In 
% €«^405 Hannibal and Himilco invaded 
SicHy with a strong force, and captured 
Agpgcniumit Gela^ an4 Camai ina. ^ Diony- 





sins, 

progi^ctfll. 
with the 

Vance ibr a ' tiim 
enough to cbpe With theii . 

B.C. 5w, brokts tha treaty, i 
of rapid movements, move 
cities and took the town i 
next year Himilco was sent to i 
Carthaginian government, and 
Moyta and captured Messei«K^^* 
same year (B. c. 896) Mago, the ■ , 
der of the Carthaginian dlee{| jal 
great victory over the Sicilians off 
The combined Garth agin ianf forcss i 
^iege to Syracuse. In B. c. 895 a i 
pestilence scourged the Carthaginiawl 
Himilco, disheartened by thifi 
and by his failure to talce the city^AbaUr 
doped bis aimy and committed siricfrtet 
and the Syracusans, sallying out, destroyed 
the wreck ot the Crfrthimmian 
Himilto was succeeded by Mago, bttfr the 
war L)gged,and in fi.e. 398 peace was 
with Sym(u*?e. In B. c. 388 atwSf Mo, 
Dionysius endeavored U> expel the GasthA* 
ginians fiotn the island, but was each timo 
defeated and compelled to sue for peace. 

The war was renewed in b c\ 34B, ikbatl 
Carthago, taking advantage of thaA|||TOat 
troubles of Syracu^'C which iollorPAima^ 
death of Dionysius I., endeavored 
her power over all Sicily. The 
defeated, and Carthage was cuiqj^iS(|L ^ 
make pcpce m b. c. 340. 

In B c. 311, Agathocles, Kins 
case, began a war upon the Carfi 
in Sicily. He was defeated by Hn* 
the Himeni, B. f\ 810, and tbe i 
general at onco laid pipge to 
Agathocles endeavored U reiiev© 
tal by suddeijly transferring 
Africa He sailed for that toc 
the Jaigor part of lids, 
kingdom in charge of his son; t 
near Cuithage, attacked the boniA^t 
of the republic. For a while hn5t 
cessftil, through tho Jreaehery 
thaginian general, Somihmr, J 
length Compelled to WithdnifWl 
and return to Syracuse, wbers t 
already eiistained two de&aM 
himself was bad ly^ beaten in 
ment after his return, and was 
mako* peace^B^ Oh 804 

These oobt i 

of men md 

kccompUshed notbipg ^ 
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bun bad metthe^tj^ka 

Iftojequat terius ihef liad 
wa« a valvable lesson 
was taugbt also that her 
1^ was ikbl^ ia invasion, and 
^ , /fcaa sulgects were as likely to 
^yadm as to romaiu faithful to 

* I apire of these leidns, held 
tis upon Sicily. Agathocles 
Q. and froiu that time the 
pow^r in Sicily b^j^an to wane, 
renewed the war, seized Agrigen- 
all the south jin part of the 



tlmSyra* 

cvmHOi nowaumififlred lYrrhus to^ihLiaaid. 
That king at oncesmled &r Syracuse, re^ 
lieved the city, Aud compelled the 0srtW 
dQiaus to retire southward, n. c, 279. ^Xle 
h,vd reJueod them to great stroits/when his 
sudden letum to Italy changed t!io fortune 
of the war. Peace was mage upon fayora^ 
bfe terms between Carthage and lliero, ihb 
Syracusan king. « 

A new power — liime — now appeared' 
upon the seen From this time the lustorv 
ol Carthage 13 so closely connected with 
that of Koine, tiiat wo shall biispeud tho 
iiarrativd In r^.', and resiiiuo it In our account 
of the history of 11 }rae. 
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THE EciSTOIlY OE QIIEECE. 


CHAPTER I. 

TUSI HEROIC* AG C. 

^ Owso— I>e<Hjrii>tlon of the Countrj — 
"" i.ltsra«ntriatie< 4 — Mountuiuoua Clmr- 

of this ujioii the Greeks — Ihe 
1 DhUloaeof Greece — Tlie Gretk letlaiids 
f lihl^y of Greece Uncei t uii — ihe Prinii- 
‘“-kwSintiK-ThC IMusgi — 1 he Heroic — 

_ . , !p i^reatent Ileroea of this Penod — J he 
of Letters into Greece — '1 he 
Tv^dibi War-- 0 f, Sehltemau's Dislun ei k s— bocial 
mf PotUioal' ConstitutSoa of QrcLce during tlie 
Wh^ions of the Greek Tr bwv— The 
Itviurw w the ttemohdio-MCoIonj/atioa of the 
IritandHs U tliS AEgeau and the bliores of Abia 
of the Giecks— A Brief Account 
ei |Mll»y#&n^The Eleuainma Mj^teries- The 
Growth of the Ne» ( ivilization 
^Qfnwth And Political Character of the 
» Greek Love of Tndepetidepte— Its Coo- 
""'ouimou Ties of the OrccK Stales. 

or, as it was anciently 
. Hellas, occupied the south- 
Wlfn paH pf the eastern peninsula 
^ tbs^'pontineut of Europe. Its 
Ltest length, firom Mount Olym- 
QQ the north, to Ca^ Tis- 
soittbt is about 25(7 iQiles, 
breadth from cast to west 
jEis superficial extent has 
tofi 35,000 sqnaite miles. 
CNnbSc^ hk botnided on the north 
ibuoliaL rang^. on the east by 
by the Medi- 
Widf west by the Ionian 



The n > t distinctive gcogmplncal feaiy 
tures ol CiiOtce are the number ol its moun* 
tains and the great extent of its sea’Ceast^ 
which is biokcn by numerous deep Vmys. 
liie sea is lidelcss uud is Si^udJed with bcau^ 
tilul and ft. ) tile littoral islands. Communl* 
cation between the vaiioub paits of the 
country is thus rendered easy by water« 
The climate of Greece ia mild, the soil fer- 
tile, and ihe couutiy is udnurably adapted 
to the maintenance of a lai^e and active 
population. The numerous lolauds of the 
Mediterranean rcuder the navigation of 
tliat sea easy, and lie like so many stepping- 
stones bcLwtHiu Greece and tlie coast of 
Asia Minor and iho Black Sea, The penin- 
sula of Italy is only thirty miles d)|>taut 
Irom the west coa-t of Greece. The Grecian 
peninsula is divided into three distinct por 
tious by the long gulls which indent its 
shoies. The Ambracian and Malian Gqlfa 
separate northern from central Greece, and 
central Greece is separated liom soulhcni 
Greece or the Peloponnesus by the Corinth- 
ian and Saix>nic Gulfs. 

The peninsula is deeply ridged by ranges 
of mountains which divide it into a number 
of distinct regions admirably adapted to the 
exist^ce of independent conimunities or 
states. This mountainous character not 
only pre^rved the ouutry from suceeasful 
iuvastou by foreig ers, but maile it very 
4hiU!d for one Grei»au state to uubduo fttt* 



as® THE ILLUSm^TED MSTORt ^ 

rendered the internitl 
commumeatidns difficult;^ud the few nioun- 


tdlu pa^dee coiiM be held by a handful of 
meo againdt an army. At the same time* 
the^ea aflbrded unusual facilities for peace- 
furaiid frientlly intercourse. Thus the 
Greeks- united the two usually opposite 
chametofs of mountaineers and mariners ; 
exhibiting the sturdy love of freedom of the 
one and the hardy daring of the other. 

The chief products of ancient Greece 
were wheat, barley, flax, wine, and oil. 
Cattle and flocks were raised in large num- 
bers, the hills furnishing excellent pastur- 
age. In ancient times the hills were thickly 
wooded ; they ai e now bare. 


of Greec^'l' 

eastern of the 

principal'^ state. Its chkif 

was the mosi iuipoitaut* of aU 'Uii^ 

cities. ' ■■■ 

The Peloponnesus j or fK^therw ; ^ ; 

contained eleven stat^, viz;; "CiAriuth^ 
Sieyoii, Achaia, Elis, Arcadia, 

Laconia, Argidis, Epidauna, Tromnla^B^^ 
Hermiouis. Of these Laconia, 
called Laoedtemon, was the most 
Its capital was the famous city of '6|^fa« 
Besides continental Greece, ancii^iit 
las included a number of islands lyingd^ 
to the shore and in the Mediterranean^ 
largest of the littoral islands was Eubfg^ 



SCENE ON THE GREEK COAST. 


Although only about the size of the State 
of Maine, continental Greece contained 
twenty-four different states or countries, 
each of which was indepetident of the other. 
Northern Greece contained two principal 
coiuntries, Thessaly aud Epirus. To the 
north of these lay Macedonia, whose kings 
claimed to be of Hellenic descent, but wliieh 
Was not regarded as a part of Greece until 
a very late period. 

Central Greece contained eleven exmn- 
tries, viz. ; Acaruania, ACtolia, western Lo- 
cris, JBniauia, Doris, Malis, eastern Locris, 
Phocis, Bosotta, Attica, and Megans. The 
general character of the region was moun- 
taiuuus, and it Was less fertile than the rest^ 


off the eastern coast. It was lOO Itiiiltei )jA 
length. Corcyra, off tlie 
was an important island, about' 
ill length ; and Crete, off the Southern #111^ 
was 150 miles in length. Beside- ^ 
were the Cyclades and Sporade^ 
the uEgean, like stepping-stones 
Grq^ecO' and Asia Minor, The 
Hellas was also applied to the 
ments on the neighboring shores of Euiope 
and Asia ; in short, to all plabes where im 
G reeks obtained a footholds ■ ^ 

The early history of Groeee is 
pletely enshrouded m iable^s to 1^ 
unknown. The Greeks tbeixiselves belS^i^gV 
they were descended from' 
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' *dA‘ PyfpUji*' " Hence • , they 
ilv^ Hellenes and thdr couu- 
Josk Tbe names G l eeec and G]*eeks 
known to Uiern, but originated 
wlio applied tkeiu to tbe 
peninsnla^ £uro[3e and its inhab> 
/f he Greeks of historical times had 
tio rknOWledge of a migration of their an- 
but believed them to 
bl|^8i»i|ilway8 been In the country, though 
Wflore m always called Hellenes. 

& U the original inhabitants 

sf flie oount^^ were a branch of the great 
Indo-SuTopean race, «11 the branches of 
which wore, as has been slated elsewhere, 
Ocri^Aidly one people, inhabiting the high 
tablie land of central Asia. At some re- 
mote, period the « ancestors of the historic 
Oije^is moved west- 
entered Europe, 

. c^dvs^tled in the pen- 
In the earliest 
thn# Greece was oc- 
ctl^od by a race 
as uie Pelasgi, 
w|iic|i was divided 
into several branches, 
kiioi^n as the Hel- 
Jen^ lieleges, Cau- 
and others. The 
I^llagnire represent- 
ed ^liavin attained 
degree of 
ci^teibn* They 
d^jj^iiu: walled towns, 
khd* cultivated tbe 
gi“C»i»dv^ Their wor- 
8hi|i/ consist^ of. the 
of Jove, 

thb': god of the later Greeks. 

Itis principal altar was at Dodona in 
Epirus, and the oracle at this .place was 
Itjl^yneonsidered lliemostnncient in Greece. 
^ of lime the other tribes were 
driven out or absorbed by the Hol- 
: The Hellenic dialect of the Fehisgic 
^ language of Greece, and 

the Dodonsean Jove gave 
Mb thot^ of the Olympian Jove, who 
W the same as tlwj more 

the Herox Age. 
it formed the theme of the 
Itis peoj)le Avere bel ieved to bo a race 
■.Itididway b^^tween the gods ao<l men, and, 
liiottgh bbt divine* auperior to the men of 
: greatness of sou hand physical 

: ;:iWcf6lb# TJie exploits and adventures of, 


these heroes belong to mythology, and we 
must necessarily pass them by in this uarror 
tive. The three which possessed the strong-, 
est hold on the popular imagination were 
Hercules, the great nauQual, hero ; Theseus^ 
whom the Greeks regarded as the 'civilizer 
and first inonarch of Aitica, and the founder 
of coListilntionul government; and Minos^ 
King of Crete, the first great lawgiver. 

Tim Greeks acknowledged themselves in- 
debted to some extent to foreigners for their 
civilization, but there can be no doubt that| 
with the exception of the introduction of 
the use of hitters, Greek civilization was a 
product of tlie soil, the result of the peculiar 
genius of the people. The ancient Greeks 
believed that Alliens was founded and its 
religious rites estabiislied by Cecrops, a na- 
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I tive of 8ais in Egypt. IModern authorities 
regard Cecrops as a Pelasgian hero. Argos 
was believed to have been founded by 
Dana us, an Egyptisin, who was said to'have 
fled to Greece with his fifty daughters to 
escape the persecution of their suitors. 
This is evidently a fable. Cadmus, a Phm- 
nician, was regarded as tlic founder 'of 
Thebes, in Boeotia, and as the first to intro- 
duce the use of letters into Greece. Modern 
historians accept this belief as true in the 
main. \Vhether there was .such a persoiT 
as the Phoenician Cadmus, and whether he 
built the town of Cadmea, which afterwards 
became the citadel of Thebes, cannot now 
be ddterrnined ; but it is certain that the 

[.Phoenicians established colonies in the 
Greek islands at a very early period, and 
there is reason to befeve that^ they also . 




mad^ setUeineuts on-fhe mainlaucl. Above 
it fe certaiii that thti Greek lettei-s were 
from the Pluwuieiau, both in name 
and in form ; a fact which ])roves iucontest- 
ibly a very ancient intercourse between 
Greece aud Pliojuicia. 

To the mytliical period of Greece belong 
the stories of ihe war of the seven against 
■Thebes, the Epigoiii, and the siege of Troy, 
the last of wliich was the final and greatest 
undertaking of tlie Heroic Age, and is re- 
lated in the poems of Homer, tlic great 
national ])oot of Greece. According to the 
legend, Paris, tlie son of Priam, King of 
Troy, in Asia Minor, having been eiJter- 
tuiued by Meuclaiis, King of Sparta, be- 
trayed his hospitality by eloping with his 
wife, the beautiful Helen. The Greek 
princes, resenting the insult ofTerod to Men- 
clans, assembled their forces, crossed the 
Ai^gean with nearly 1,200 shij)>; and laid 
siege to Troy. The cxjx'dition was com- 
manded by Agamemnon, King of Myceiue. 
All the heroes of Hellas were represented 
in the expedition, and a siege of ten years 
followed, whi(^h resulted in the capture and 
destruction of Troy. In the narrative of 
Homer the gods take part in the war, 
espousing the sides of their respective favor- 
ites. Modern liistorians have doubted even 
the existence of such a city as Troy, and 
the story of a w'ar against it receives little* 
favor from them. Of late years, how^cver, 
some rcmarkablo discov(*rics li.ive been 
miKle, which may perhaps do something 
towards settling this much di'])uLed ques- 
tion. Dr. Schlieiiuui has conducted a 
series of extensive explorations upon the 
alleged site of ancient Troy, and has laid 
bare the foundations of a city dating evi- 
dently about 1,400 or l,r)00 yciirs before the 
Christian era. These ruins lie from t>venty- 
three to thirty-tliroe feet below tlie surface 
of the country, and bear marks of a severe 
conflagration. Many articles of household 
use, arms, ornaments, ct(\, have been re- 
covered by Dr. Seblieman. It seems ccr- 
r^tain that the fact of the existence of an 
ancient city on the siu*. assigned by Ilomcr 
to Troy has l)een thus proved beyond 
huesfcion; and that the ancient city to which 
the ruins belonged was destroyed by fire 
seems equally sure; but it has not yet been 
conclusively shown city was Troy. 

The social and pomical state of Grcjecc 
during the Heroic Age is described by 
Homer with great exactness. The country 
was dividcid into a number of iudopoudeut 


I states, each govi^rlieit by its pwii 
authority of the inonarch was- 
rather than regal. He was res[)oasiU$i;?t>^' 
to Jove for tiie exercise of bis ; 

he claimed, descent from the / 

selves, and received bis authority 
In war he was the soIcl 
people : in j)cace he was their a 

priest, ailininistering justice among 
and offering prayers and sacriflees 
to the gods. Though his authority^^:^ 
acknowledged, the people requii*^ of 
a personal superiority over them as thec^lOr^ 
dition of his rule. He*raust exhibit persbnial 
courage in war, wisdom in council, and nW 
quence in debate. As long as heinanifl^ted 
these high qualities, his right to rule y^as 
conceded, and he was obeyed by all ; oven 
Ills caprices and violence were submitted to," 
His authority began to decline wien bp . 
showed weakness of body or mind* 

The Greeks of this period were divid®4 
into three classes — nobles, common frpem^n/ 
and slaves. The nobles, like the king, traced 
their descent from the gods. They were* 
very powerful and weal thy, possessing largo 
estates and many slaves. They were tbp 
leaders of t lie j)cople in war. Indeed, judg- 
ing from the pictures given us by Homer, 
t hese chiefs really did the fighting, the com-* 
mon soldiers being often mere spectStors in 
the crisis of many a battle. The freemen 
seem to have possessed lands of tlicir own, 
which they cultivated tlicmselves. A poorer 
class, who were not land-owners, appear to 
have worked on the lands of others for hire.’ 
The seer, the bard, and the herald belonged 
to the class of corn mon freemen; but their 
attainments raised them above their fellqwSi 
and secured thorn tlie respect of the nobles. 
To this list may be added tho oarpeiitpr 
and the s^nith, lor as a knowledge of tbo 
mechanical arts was possessed by but 
tlicsc naturally became men 
slaves were, the property of the albup..,. 

They were not so numerous as in later 
nor were they as badly treated ludeal.. :ipi/ 
very kindly relation seems to Imvc 
between master and slave during this p(Mb4^:r 
The fomily relations occupied a j^rptnir': 
nent place in the social system of y: 

Greece. The paternal authority was bigbly 
reverenced, and nothing was so muctv, 
dreaded as a father's curse. All thp ■ 

bers of a family or clan were unhed -by tKj^y 
closest ties, and were bound to aveagia 
their uuit^ ?>ti‘ength an iujitry 
1 any individual of the race. 
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and ^vcro allowo/l greater 
than ill historic Greece. The station 
mother was one of great 
influence, in spite of the Tact 
that M{ivea were purchased by their hus- 
> Hospitality was a solemn duty en- 

* joined upon all classes, A stranger was 
welcomed, and giveu the best the house 
afforded before his neme or his business 
triia asked ; if he came seeking protection 
his claim upon the liost was even stronger, 
although to grant it might bring the hitter 
into trouble, for Jove was believed to ]>uii- 
ish without mercy tlie man wlio turned a 
deaf ear to the prayer of a suppliant. 

iThc manners of this early age were sim- 
ple. Labor was honorable, and kings did 
not deem it beneath their dignity to engage 
in it. Ulysses is represented as building 
his own bed-chamber, and constructing l)is 
mft, and boasts of his skill in ploughing 
and mowing. Tlie food of the people aas 
sinaplc, consisting of beef, nuilton, and goat’s 
flc?eh, clioosc, flour bread, and sometimes 
fmits. Wine was used, but intemperance 
was unknown. The chiefs prided them- 
selves upon being excellent cooks. The 
wives and daughters of the kings and nobles 
were employed in spinning and weaving. 
They also bi-ought water from the W’oll, and 
assisted tlK*ir .slaves in washing garments in 
the river. 

Gil the other hand these ancient licroes 
w^ere fierce and iinrelchling in war. TIh* 
stronger chief plundered arnl nuikivatod his 
less powerful iieighlior ; pinn y was a rej>- 
utable calling; bloodshed ^Yas C(»inmon ; 
quarter w’as rarely given to a fallen foe; 
the arms of the vanquislied warrior boeaim* 
the Spoil of the conqueror ; and the uaki'd 
corpse of an adversary was llu'own out lu 
the birds of prey. Homer doserilxis Achil- 
les as sacrificing twelve human vieiims on 
the tomb of Patrochi^. 

As has ffeen said, the Greeks of this 
period dwelt in fortified towns whieli were 
surrottBcled by strong walls and adorned 
with piilaces and temples. The houses of 
the nobles were magnificent ami cosily. 
They were ornavneii led >Yith gohl, silver, 
and bronze. The di'css of tlie nobles iij 
peace was ve ry ri ch and el ega n t . I a wa r 
they wore highly wrought nnnor. The 
Phoenieikus supplied them with everything 
they dtd not produce themselves. The 
maisive of Mycenre ami Ti/yus belong 
ttK'^his perivid, and aflbrd positive C'^ideuce 
bf'the atrc%iiU and splendor of the cities of 


the Heroic Age. The art.s of sculpture and 
design had made considerable progress; 
poetry was cultivated ; but whether writing 
was yet known is doubtful. 

The Heroic Age was brought to a close 
by a general movement to the southward 
of the tribes which constituted the immed^ 
ate progeuitors of the Greek© of historic 
times. It is jiossible that this movement 
was produced by tiic pressure upon north- 
western Giocce of the Illyrian people. These 
entering Epirus (about n. c. 1200, as neai: 
as (In; date can be conjectured), brought 
about a gt iieral movement of the popula- 
tions of northern and central Greece. The 
Thessalians left Thesprotia in Epirus, 
crossed the Pindiis mountains and drove 
the Iteotians out of the lertile valley of the 
Penens, and oeciipied it, giving to the coun- 
try tluis ae(j Hired the name of Thessaly. 
The Ibeotians, in their turn, crossed Mounts 
Othrys and lEta, and seized the plain of 
the Gepllis^us, driving out the Cadmeians 
and Minyas. This regK)n was subsequently 
known as Bceotia. Tlie Cadmeians and 
Minyte dispersed themselves over Attica, 
Lacodajmon, and the neighboring states. 
About the same time, the Dorians, moving 
from their old home iu the north, conquered 
Dryo])i'i, the narrow valley between QEla 
and Parnassus, which was subsequently 
known tis I)in*is. Tlie Dryopians fled by 
soa, and settled in Euboja, Gythnus, and 
tJie Peloponnesus. 

Kot many years later, another, and appa- 
rently a distinct, movement took place. The 
Dorians found the narrow valley in which 
they had settleil too small for them, and 
formed an alliance with the A^tolians: 
These tribes crossed the Corinthian Gulf at 
iis narrowest point, between Rhiuni and 
Anlirrliiuiii, and effected a lodgment in 
the Peloponnesus, from whieh they succes- 
sively conquered Elis, Messenia, Laconia, 
and Argolis. The ])revious Aehiean iu- 
habitant^ in part siihmitted, and in ,patt 
moved northward and conquered the north 
coast of the Peloponnesus, tlie Ionian in- 
habitants of which foLiiul a temporary refuge 
in Attica. Elis was assigned to the iEloli- 
ans, and the Dorians set up kingdoms of 
their own in the other countries. The con- 
quest of the Pelojmiinesus by the Dorians 
is known as the return of the PIcraclidse, 
from the claim of the Dorians that they 
were regaining the possessions of their great 
ancestor Hercules, who had been expelled 
from the southern iieniusula a century before. 
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and oonqueats led to a 
!»iiit/nrther movement, of tlie Ureek-s. Find- 
rig their continental possessions too small 
fbr iMm, certain of tlio tribes moved into 
tlie islands of the Mcjditerranean and to the 
shores of Asia Minor. The conquest of the 
plain of the Ccphissus by the B(eolians led 
to the colonization of the island oT Lesbos, 
and to the first and most noi-thern of the 
Greek scttioruents in Asia Minor, between 
the Hernius and llie Hellespont. The lo- 
nians, driven from the north coast of the 
Peloponnesus, alter a brief sojourn in A ttioa, 
jiassed on to the Cyclades, and thence to 
(Jliios and Samos, and the Asiatic shores 
diroctlv opposite, between the Ht;rmus and 
tlie .AlcMinhT. The Achceans, after their 
expulsion from the Peloponnesus by the 
Dorians, eniic;ratod in yiart to Italy, but 
principally, under Doric leaders, to the 
islands of Cos and Ithodes ami tlie south- 
west coa.st of Asia Minor. The yEoIians 
had twelve cities on their islands and the 
Asiatic shore. Mitylcnc, or the island of 
Lesbos, was considered their metropolis. 
The lonians had also iwedve ri(i(‘S. These 
were independent of each other, but wore 
bound by the ties of a common worship. 
Their chicTsanctiiary, dodicaled (o Poseidon, 
lied the headland of JMycale. The 
Dorians bad six cities, which were often 
called the Dorian Ilcxapolis. These liad a 
common sanctuary — the temple of the Tri- 
opian Apollo. 

The G reeks wore essentially a relijxious 
people. Mild a kiiowlcdi^o of their religious 
belief IS absolutely necessary to a pnqicr 
understanding of their liistorv. The follow- 
ing stateni'Mit presents ibo loading features 
of their creed,. According to the Greek 
mythology ilie world was originally a rude, 
chaotic mass, IV(mii whieh b('aveu,or Uranus, 
and earth, or (bva, separated themselves as 
independent divinities. These two pro- 
duced the first race of gf»(ls, kimwn as the 
^’IJjanids, or sons of heaven and earth. The 
powerful brood of the I’llans behinged to 
them. The second race was ruled by 
Cronos. Zeus made war upon him, over- 
. threw him, and cstaldisl ♦^d his own power 
after struggles with the Titans and giants 
which convulsed all nature. From the 
tnne of this victory Z( us was the supreme 
gml, the head of the entire system, the king 
and fatlier of gods and men. His throne 
was set np high on the summit of Mount 
Olympus, in Thessaly. Olynqms was also 
'.lie abode of the other gods. The summit 


I of the mountain is wrapped in 
I above these the Greeks placed the 
I their deities in a region of perpetual »niv* 
shine, far-above and free from the, stortEiJS' 
of the lower world. A gate ofr^cloufe 
guarded by the goddesses of the 
afforded coinmuiiuiation with earth. , Each 
god liad his own dwelling, butwas obliged 
to repair to the palace of Jove, or, 
when summoned. There they feasted xMi 
ambrosia and nectar, conversed upon the 
attairs of lieavon and earth, and listened to 
the music of Apollo’s lyre and the songs of 
the M ises. Zeus divided liis dominions 
with I\)seidou, to whom he yielded the 
' command of the sea, and Pluto, to whom 
he confided the control of the under world, 
the abode of the spirits of the dead. 

The Olympian council, presided over by 
Jove, was composed of eleven great deities, 
viz.: Poseidon, tlus god of the sea; Apollo, 
the sun god, and palrou of poetry, music, ‘ 
and eloquence; Arcs, the god of war; Ho- 
plireslus, the god of fire and the useful arts; 
llormes, the li(‘rald of the gods, and the 
patron of comrneicc and wealth ; Hern, the 
groat god(k‘.ss of nature ; Athene, the daugh- 
ter of Zeus, the goddess of civilization, learn- 
ing and art; Artemis, the goddess of the 
moon anrl hunting ; Aphrodite, goddesB- of 
boauly and love; ilostia, godde?9»of domes- 
tic life ; and Demetcr, the goddess of bounti-* v 
ful harvests. 

Be.>ides these there W'cre many other 
di villi Lie.s, some of' tlicm of nearly^ equal 
power, as Pinto, tiie god of the under world ; 
Helios, ITccate, .I)iony.sus, Lato, Dione, Per- 
sephone, Reloiie, Themis, Eos, JEoliifl, Neme- 
sis, the Graces, the Muses, the Mcerse or 
Fates, the Eumenides or Furies, the Ocean- 
ids, tlie Nereids, the Nyiiiphs, and the 
Hours. There were other deities whose 
personality was more faintly couceivedy 
sucli as Ate, tho Lilte, Eris, Tftahat^Sii^ 
nos, Cratos, and Bia. There also ipon^ 
sters, the offspring of the gods, as the 
pie.s, Gorgona, Grmne, Pegasus, Cbrysabr, ' 
Eclinida, Chimera, Cerberus, Geryony the 
Lerruean hydra, the Nemasan hoUi 
CentaiTrs, the Sirens, the SphinXr 
and Cbarybdis. These divinities peopiefl tS^^^ 
earth, the sea, and the infernabworl^t 
an explanation of their characters 
ers the reader is referreil to any /Or the 
standard classical dictionaries. 

Poseidon tvas surrounded by 
Thetis, the Nereids, and the 
Eunienides pursued the 
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. ruled in 

the eutiance to the in- 
fei^ftl .r^iMis was guarded by Cerberus; 

and Rliadumauthus Avere 
tlst0.{3ii% the souls of the dead; Pan 
aim, the ruled in the fields; the 

Nymphs ill the mountaius and fouuiains ; 
the Dryads and the Hama-dryads in the 
f<>r0stB; the Muses and Graces were tlie iii- 
spirera of poetry and beauty; Eos, the 
dawn, dwelt upon the bauks of oceau in a 
golden-gated palace, I'rom which she issued 
each moruitig to announce the approach of 
' Jicr great brother Apollo, or the sun ; vEolus 
bound the winds in caves or sent them out 
upon their missions ; Iris iviis the messenger 
of the gods, and the rainbow the bridge 
over Avludi she passed wlicn sent upon Jier 
journeys ; Dionysus was the patron of the 
vine, and his rites were colehrated with the 
Avildest frenzy; Nemesis Avas the divine 
justice acting in puuishment of crime. 

The great priucij)lo of the Greek religion 
Avas obedience to a moral ruler of the world, 
Avho Avas ever present, and who exercised 
an unceasing and active influence upon 
buniaa aflairs. This obedience and rever- 
ence extends to tlioughts and words us well 
as deeds. In the llcroie Age sacrifices 
Avere offered os expressions of gratitude or 
to gain the favor of the gods. It was 
thought impossible for a guilty persou to 
avert the torments of the Eumenides. At 
a later period the sacrifices assumed an 
expiatory character, and it Avas held that 
the divine anger could be averted and the 
stain of sin removed by sacrifices. 

Among the most sacred rites Avere the 
Eleusiniiio mysteries, or ceremonies por- 
formed in . secret at Eleusis in Imnor of 
Dieter and Persephone. They were nt- 
* tended only by those who had been regu- 
larly initialed into them. It was a crime 
to speak of them to the uninitiated. Those 
who .engaged: in them were reganltMl as 
iieing under the special protection of the 
gods. ; 

gods was made known by 
TSi^i^ns of oracles. The oldest of these Avas 
the oracle of Zeus, at Doilona, in l?\iiriis. 

to apeak in the rust- 
Mjfigr of the sacred oaks, and 

interpreted by priests 
Apollo, however, Avas tlie 
chtef the gods. He had 

the Greek 

^cokmtctt Minor. The most famous 

Delphi, in Phocis. 


Here there was a temple deilicatted to 
Apollo, containing his golden statue and a 
perpetual fire of fir avoocJ. A crevice in the 
centre of the floor was supposed to e^it a 
peculiar gas, believed to be the breath of 
the god. In seeking to learn the Avill of 
the god, the priestess, or Pylhia, seated, 
herself over this crevice, and the fumes of 
the vapor were supposed to inspire her. 
When })ropcrly exalted, she gave utterance 
to the r(‘Sj)onse of Apollo in hexameter 
verses. The Avords of the oracle Avere taken 
down by the attendant priests, and were 
fri'qnenil y so ci^ijfuscd or obscure that their 
moaning ctjuld not be understood. The 
Delphian oracle was consulted not only by 
tlic Greeks, but by the Lydians, Phrygians, 
and even the Romans. 

From the close of the Heroic Age to the 
period of the First Olympiad the chrono- 
logical history of Greece is very uncertain, 
and at the best we liave but a general idea 
of the course of events during this long in- 
terval. The first thing to which our atten- 
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tion is directed is tlie eflbct upon the coun- 
try of the migrations which have been 
described. . The immediate result was to 
check the progress of civilization in Greece. 
The races which took possession Aif the 
country were stronger and rougher than the 
Aveak and polished people wdio were driven 
out, and for a time physical qualities Avere 
supreme ovA‘r refinement and culture. But 
the ncAV settlers of the Greek states did not 
rest satisfied with merely destroying the old 
onler of affairs. In its place they laid tlie 
foundations of the liardy and adventnroik? 
nation Avhicli afterwards eclipsed the glories 
of the Heroic Age. “ War and movement, 
bringing out the personal qualities of each 
individual man, fav()re<l the growth of self- 
respect and self-assertion. Amid toils and 
dangers which vu'ere shared alike by all, the 
idea of political equality took its rise. A 
novel and unsettled slate of things stimu- 
lated political inventiveness; and, various 
expedients being tried, the stock of political 
ideas increased rajiidly. Thesirnjde hered- 
itary monarchy of the heroic times amu 
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8ucceede<l everywhere, except in Epirus, by 
some more co ai plicated syjstein of govorii- 
meut;^some S 3 ’ 8 tem f:ir more favorable to 
freedom and to the political education of 
the individual/' 

To the new order of thitigs was due also 
Uie change by which the City acquired jts 
special dignity and importance. The con- 
querors naturally remained together in 
some stronghold for their mutual protec- 
tion. Tliis stronghold thus bcciviuc an in- 
dependent state, ruling over a certain tract 
of the country immediately around it. It 
should be borne in mind in the study of the 
histor)'" of Greece, that the fundamental 
article of the political system of the Greeks 
was the supreme and complete independence 
of each city. To his city the allegiance of 
tlie Greek was due, and to it his patriotism 
was confined. Hence the slight degree of 
miti(uial feeling which marks the history of 
these people. So completely was this inde- 
pendence recognized that a citizen of one 
city was an alien and a stranger in the 
others. Tlie Greek cities constantly re- 
pelled each otlier, their object being to 
centre the feelings of each citizen in Ids 
own comniiinity. This exclusiveness made 
it difficult for them to combine in times of 
danger against a common foe. They 'were 
ever ready to turn tlioir arms against each 
other, and, being divided, were easily over- 
eorno by the Macedonian monarchs. The 
excreise of authority by one city over an- 
Ollier was repugnant to tlie Greeks at all 
periods of their known history. The domin- 
ion held by Thebes over the Ikxjotian cities, 
and by Athens over her subject allies, was 
submitted to willi reluctance, and thrown 
off at the first opportunity. “Careless 
readers of bistor}^ are tempted to suppose 
that the Urritor}^ of Greece was divided 
among a comparatively small number of 
independent states, such as Attica, Arcadia, 
^Bosotia, Plioeis, Locris, and ihe like; but 
this is a most serious mistake, and leads to 
a total misapprehension of (}rcek history. 
..Every city was usually an indepc'udent 
state, and consequently each of the territor- 
• ies described under (he names of Arcadia, 


Boeotia, Phocis, and Locris, contained 
iiierous pol i tical corn m u u iticB /Uidepciid^l 
of one another. Attica, it is true, fomed a 
single state, ‘and its different towna iree;o^ ;; 
nized Athens as thtnr capital and tWsoutt^:^ 
of supreme power ; but this is an excep^bin 
to the general rule.” / 

Still there were ties which 
Greeks together. These were coiainbb4y 
of blood and language, community of re- 
ligious faith and festivals, and community 
of manners and character. They r^arded 
themselves as the descendants of flellcn, 
and called the other nations of the wbrld 
barbarians, applying the term equally Jo the 
civilized Egypt inns and the rude Scythians. 

Their common religion and theobservknce 
of the same festivals led to the formation 
of associations of neighboring tribes or cities, 
who were accustomed to meet at cei^tain 
fixed times to offer sacrifices to the god of a 
particular temple which was supposed to be 
the common property and under the com- 
mon protection of all. The most celebrated 
of these was the Amphictyonic Council* 
This assembly, originally insignificant, ac- 
quired its importance because of its gustr- 
dianship of the Delphian temple, the great 
national shrine of Greece. The date of its 
establishment is unknown, but it would ap- 
pear to be one of the institutions which 
survived the Heroic Age. It ntet twice in 
the year — in the spring at the temple pf 
Apollo at Delphi, and in the antuniu at the 
temple of Dcmetcr at Thennopylm. Its 
members consisted of sacred delegates from 
twelve tribes, each of wTiich contained sev- 
eral independent states or cities. The depu- 
ties of each tribe consisted of a chief cialled 
Hieromnemoii and subordinates oallpd 
Pylagoroe. The main duties of the coupcll 
were to restrain acts of aggression against 
its members, and to main tain tlie rigb^ta 
and dignity of the god and^ his 
They were not a national concrete 
duty was to protect and defend the comi^pn 
interests of Greece, and their powers VK^ 
employed for political purposes only 
they qould be made to serve the ends^pit 
some of the inure ambitious Grecian 
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EAULY HrSTORY-^TQ TBE FIRST OLYMPIAD. 


CHAPTER II. 

V HliSiTORY — TO THE FIRST OLYM- 

PIAD. • 

fif Arcjofl — The Dorian Colonization— Rise 
Spa with Ainyclaj — Early History of 

; '" Atheiwi — ^The Death of Coilrus — Uoynlty Abol- 
ished^The Rule of Archons Established— The 
Annual Archons — The First Certain Date in 
‘ Athenian Jiistory— Steady Growth of Siiarta — 

.. Division of the People into Classes — Tiie Helots — 
Tlie Laws of Lycureus — Training of a Spartan 
Citizen— A'oluntary Exile of Lyeiirgus — The Poet 
Homer — His Influence upon Grecian History — 
PrOsjierity of Argos — The First Messeniaii War — 

. The Olympic Gaines Revived — Their Character — 
The First Olympiad. 

HE first state which attained to polit- 
ical iiliportance after the close of 
the Heroic Period was Argos. 
Tradition asserts that it was from 
Argos that the Dorian colonists 
went out to settle Epidaiirus, Troc- 
aen, Phlius, Sicyon, and (Jorintli. From 
Epidaufus' the Doriens, according to the 
tradition, colonized ^Egina and Epidaurns 
Limera; and Megara from Corinth. Over 
these colonies Argos hold a protectorate. 

' For several centuries she was the leading 
state of the Peloponnesus. She never for- 
got this fact, and it never ceased to exercise 
a powerful influence upon her history. 

The early history of Sparta is marked 
by the efforts of the Dorian con(|uerors to 
extend their power. They were confiiuMl 
at first to the upper part of the valley be- 
tween the Taygetus and Parnoii ranges, a 
tract about twenty -five miles long by about 
twenty broad. The Achajaus held the lower 
valley, having their capital, Arnycfke, on 
the Eurotas, about two miles south of 
•Sparta. For three centuries there Avas ]Hn'- 
petual war between Sparta and Amyclie, 
but the former made no progress to the 
southward. The poAverful fortifications of 
Amyciijea held the Spoirtaiis in check, and 
all^heir efforts to extend thidr tei- 
‘' Vitory. Sparta then endeavored to reduce 
: ArORdia, but without success. She even 
^ ^nt ^ nick quarrels with Mes- 

V senia to Argos, which led to unimportaut 

>The ^rly history of Athens commences 
with a kingly period. From about b. c. 
1300 to B. c. 1050, Attica was governed by 
. absolute monardis. The last of tlaese was 
Codru^s^ who, according to the tradition, 
fell in resisting an invasion of the Dorians, 
^^who , Attica from the newly-con- 

^Uered Peloponnesus. During this period 


the people were divided into four tribes: 
Teleontes (or GeJeoutes), Hopletes, JEgico- 
reis, and Argadeis. These Avere subdivided 
into two branches: Isl. Brotherhoods and 
clans. 2d. Thirdlings and Naucraries. The 
former division amis based upon consan- 
guinity ; the latter was an artificial arrange- 
ment of the state for purposes of taxatton 
and military service. Three classes of 
citizens were recognized: nobles, farmers, 
and artisans. The first possessed all the 
political power, and enjoyed the sole right 
of filling the public offices. The senate, or 
Council of Areopagus, Avhich held its sittings 
on Mars Hill, was drawn from this class. 
It is ])ossible that the farmers and artisans 
may have had the right to attend and 
express dissent in the agora. 

The histoiy of Greece during the eleventh 
century before Christ is uncertain. The 
period of certain chronology is still several 
centuries distant. 

This century amIs passed by the Dorians 
in thoroughly establishing themselves in 
their conquests in the Peloponnesus. Sparta 
maintained her struggle against Amyclae 
for the possession ot' the valley of the 
IXirotas, and Aias confined by the Achaeans 
to the upper part of the valley. 

Argos AVtLS the supreme power of the 
Peloponnesus, and lier colonics were scat- 
tered thiough the north of this peninsula 
The government of Argos was a monarchy 
of the heroic type. The crown was heredi- 
tary ill the house of the Tcmcnidse, Avho 
traced their descent from Tern en us, the 
eldc'st son of Aristomachus, and one of the 
llcraclidic, 

lu Athenian history this century is be- 
lieved to have witnessed the chang^e of the 
form of government from royalty to the 
rule of archons for life. The legendary 
account of this change informs us that the 
Dorians invaded Attica soon after their 
settlement in tlie Peloponnesus. An oracle 
declared to them that they Avould conquer 
that country if they spared the life of the 
King of Athens. Codrus, the Athenian 
king, being informed of this, resolved to 
sacrifice himself for his country’s safety. 
He entered the Dorian camp in disguise’, 
provoked a quarrel with a soldier, and was 
slain. Upon learning of the tleath of the 
king, the Dorians retreateil Irom Altioa 
without striking a blow. The Athenians, 
out of respect for the memory of (he royal 
martyr, abolished the oftiee of king, and 
substituted for it that of archou for. life. 
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This oceurred about b. c. *1085. The first rents received* from theii* 
arcbou for life was Medon, the Sf/n of Co- Perueci, or free iiiliubltunts 
d^us. He was folio wed by twelve of the towns and villages. *Tliese were ' eitisfena iii . 

descendants of Codrus| the dignity being a certain sen sc% bbt had no politK*a} ^ 

confined to this family. On the death of They were of mixed Doric arid 
Afelcsemon, the thirteenth iirchoii, and the blood. They were spread throughotVt ' 
last one for liie, the eiipatrids, or Athenian whole country; were the pos8essbl*s 
riftbles, limited the archoirs term of office to poorest lands, and were the only 
ten years (about n. 752;. The dignity gaged in trade, commerce, and handicrifti^j 
was still coiifine.d to the dcscendMuts of Co- They fought in the Sj)artau armies ns heiayy 
drus and Medon; but about B. c. 714 Ihe armed troops, but were not siiBjeei: 

office was thrown open to all the nobles in discipline by which the Spartans wbfb : 

the state. In B. c. 688 tlie archonship was trained to war. 3. The of sla^ / 

made aimnal, and its iluties were distributed population. They were originally of Achieiiii 
amongnine])ersons,allofwhom boretlietitle, blood, but after the Mcsseinan v'nrS 
but one of whom was the aichon, and gave number was increased by caiitives taken & 
bis name to the year. Thus the government battle, and they became a mixed 3*kce. 
ivas changed, according to the l(!gendary Th('y AV(;re emj)loycd in oiiltivatiiig the 
account, from a I’oyalty into an oligarchy, lands of their ^Spartan masters, to whom 
The political powder of the state was vested they paid a fixed rent of one-half the prbr 
exclusively in the nobles ; the nine annual duce. This class was slight at firsty and^^a 
archons were chosen from and were directly very kindly feeling seems to have pfevaile& 

between the I bdots and the Bpartalib, 
After the Messeniaii tvars, liowevef, 
the Helots became tlio most nnmei*pU8 
class in the slate. From this time; 
they were regarded with fear and sus- 
pici(m by their masters. They W'efc 
obliged to wear a peculiar dresa, and 
every nnans was adopted to degrade 
ami weaken them. Sparta was alvvuj^s 
in dixad of a revolt of the Heldts. 
From time to time, for tlio purpose df 
reducing this class, a select number of 
responsible to them alone. The people had Spartan yonths were armed by the st^td 
no share in the government. with daggers, and sent out to range the 

The history of Athens n'ally commences country in all directions, wdth orders td 
with the institution of the nine annual secretly assassinate such of the Helotb/a^ 
archons in B. c. 683. This is its first certain were considered formidable. Bometinrid^^ 
date. • on the other hand, the Helots who hkil- 

During this period Sparta liad been distinguished themselves in >var, in 
growing rapidly in power and importance, they were obl-g^ d to participate tiA' light- 
The Spartan government was a royalty. | armed troops, were given their f^edaO^i 
Two kings ruled the country together, and j by the state. The?>c constituted a 
the monarchy was of th(^ licroic type. The | class known ns the Neodamodt^, m 
two kings acted as checks njH)!! eacli otluT, newly cnframdiised.” 

and the result was that the royal power was The growing AveaknesS of the cixiivp Sdi 
SO' weakened that by the middle of the a]arnje<l tlie. Spartans that they becanl$ 0i>n:^" 
century it had become iilriiost iusig- vinced of tlie necessity of a change 
nificant. politicai system. About b. c. 850;, 

,The nation was divided into three classes, curgus, a member of the royal famrty^^^ 
1. Sparian.% about 9,000 in number, not in tdie dinxddine of succession, 
the inhabitants of the capi I a1. These were spent many years in travblUng in 
the descendants of the Dorian conrjuerors, lands and observing their institutions^ 
and were the nobles of the kingdom. The pared a code <)f laws which provided fbVffi 
political power was vested exclusively in government of .the state and th^ 
them. They were the owners of the greater training of fhe t?itizens. His reforms 
- part jof the soil, ancj lived in Sparta on the tended to every branch of the 
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^ and were carried 

severe opposition, '. 

of^ Lycui-gus was to jre- 
^ of .the state in tlie hands 

This elass, buU 9,000 in 
maintaiii^ its authority only 
by foTC the supreme effort of* the legis- 
to bind them into a eompact and 
‘liaraioaious body by the closest ties, and to 
habits of bravery, eii- 
and military subordination, that 
they should always be prepared to inain- 
taia tU^if ascendency as they had won it, 
Igr- the sword. He subjected them to a clis- 


■ Butt wliil^ prxividing for the state, the 
legislation of Lycurgus -looked principally 
to the .discipline of the citizen. Every 
child born in Sparta w^as examined in p\ib“ 
lie, and if Ibumi weakly or deformed, was 
exposed to perisli on Mount Taygetus. At 
the age of seven he was taken front lils 
mother's care, and his education and train- 
ing were begun under the supervision of 
oftieers fipptiiiited by llu.* state. He was 
trained in all the gymnastic exercises, for the 
|)iirj)ose of giving strength and activity to 
his body, and was drilled in all the manoeu- 
vres retjiiivtd ol tl»e Spartan troops in the 


eipline which for sternness and rigor lias no j field. He wiis also rerjuired to engage in 
parallel in any age. I hunting, and to endure fatigue and hard- 

The constitution which he established for^sliij) without njpining. His fortitude was 
the state provided that the inonaiehy should I further test(‘d by a cruel scourging in 
Still be double, but limited the poNver of the ; presence of the whole city at the altar of 
two kings to presiding ov<'r tlie s(!n a tc, ; Artemis ( Diana ), and luaiiy youths died 
voting by proxy, and dt livcj ing the casting j under the lasli without ccjiuphiiniiig. He 
vote where the senate was equally divided. | was required to wear the same garment 
The senate consisted of thirty members, : winter and summer, and to bear hunger, 
including the two kings. It was called j thirst, heat and cold, lie took his meaLs 
the Gerusia, or “Council of Elders.'’ Its jat the sy«.sitia, or public table, wa.s allowxid 
membera w^ere not less tbaii sixty years old, I only the plaiiiesl and scantiest fare, and 
and were elected for life. They had some |sle[)t with his cornrade.s in the public doj‘- 
slight share in the general administration ! initorics. Alter a certain age, he was al- 
of the state, and di.^cussed and ]>rcpare<l j luweil Jio fbo<l save what ho could steal 
all the measures wdiich wti’c to be brought • witliout detection. It' canglil in the tlielt, 
before the popular asseudjly. They were j he was severely punished. L(‘tters and 
judges in all criminal eases afleetiiig the I music also constituUd a part of the boy’s 
life of a Spartan citizen, ami were bound ivducation, but iliey wore made subordinate 
in their proceedings by no written law. ! to his physical training. He was taught 
The popular assembly luul the })o\ver of ''to play on the lyre and to sing, but his 
electing the senate, of passing law.s, and ! songs were (ither martial lyries or hymn.s 
detemining upon war and peace. It would; to llie gods. Literature and philosophy 

.i^em that these powers were merely muni- ' ^ * ‘ " 

> nal, and that this assembly was summoned 
'rinaply to ratify the measures already dc- 
Hsidfed upon. No such o])eu discussion and 
eritlici^ oSpublic measures as prevjuled in 
.ALtfcens was known in S}>arta. Certain 
officers, 'called ephors, Were appointed an- 
hui^ly fr^ the general body of Spartan 
'citfeehe, whose busiiiesi^ it was to watcii over 
ythoj Lycurgean constitution and punisli 
of it. In course of time the 
was centred in tlieir luinds, 
be^ real rulers of tlsc state, 

orders w^ere submissively obeyed 
of Spartans. They exercised 
despotic posvers in the most arbitrary 
and without restraint. Thus the 
; really a close 

the kings and senate, 

; the people, werie subject to thfe 

a«d irresponsible authority of 


were desjased in Sjjaria. The Spartans 
w’cre taught to expjcss ihcriiselves with a 
seutcmiou.s brtwity; long speeches were, 
their abhorrence. 

Upon arriving at man’s estate, the Spar- 
tan enjoyed but a sligln release from his 
severe discipliiic. The men ate at the pub- 
lic mosses, and slept in the public barracks. 
At the iigc of thirly they were permitted to 
marry, and were punished if they remaified 
iininarrie<l. They had no private life, how- 
ever. No man under Uie age of sixty was 
perinitted to reside or take Ids meals with 
Ids w ifc. The greater part of hLs time wu.^ 
spent in military and gymnastic ex eieises, 
and ill hunting. At the age of sixty the .stale 
relaxed its hold upon the Spartan, who w^as 
thenceforth permitted to enjoy the ideasun s 
of his own home. 

Girls w'ere also rigorously trained in, 
athletic (exercises. They were viewed as a 
part of the slate wliose dpty it was to give 
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to Sparta vigorous eoUs. At the ago of welfare of his coimtry;^ Having 
twenty theSpaftan women usually married, from the people of Spafta ti fiolemh 
and the wife, although enjoying but little make uo changes in his’ iawa-^ 
of her husband 8 society, was treated by him turn, he quitted Sparta forever. 
with great respect, and was allowed greater first to. I^elplii, where he obtained ttn 
freedom lhaii was permitted in the other from the god, eauetiouiug all he had doiio 
Grecian states. She was trained to take a and promising inosperity to Sparta as Ibiig 
d-eep and abiding interest in the honor and as his laws were obeyed, Hethen dq^i^V 
welfare of 'her country, and the high spirit to. some unkne^wn region and was 
of the Spartan women constituted one of heanl of again. The Spartans, trite :;||;6 
the chief incentives of the men to heroic their oath, remaino<l faithful to hb Ihwst 
actions. Cowardice met the certain con- Tiie results of this system were soon a{>pii<» 
tem])t of the women, and gallant conduct rent. Tlie Spartans became a body flf 
was rewarded >vith their warmest praise, w’ell-traijied and well-<lisciplined profes- 
“ Return either with your shitdd, or upon it,” sioiial soldiers, at a time when scarcely a 
^vas their exhortation to their sons w’hen Grecian stale understood the value ot* or 
going to battle. The deatli of a husband* j)raelisi‘d military disciidine or training oi' 
or son in battle was an occasion of thunks any kind, lienee they were irresistible in 
to the gods. war, and Sj)ai ta rapidly conquered the 

Lycurgus is credited by some writers neighboring states, and made herself 

preme in the Poloponm^us. To- 
wards the close of the century 
Ainyche fell, and the Sparians ber 
came masters of tlie entire valley 
of the Ihirotas. The Achq^ua 
submitted or fled to Italy. > 

The ninth century before Chrisi 
is illustrious in Greeinii history as 
the age of the poet Homer. Va- 
rious dates are assigned to him, 
but it would seem that he flourbbcd 
about n. (\ 850. No lees than seven 
cities claim the honor of being his 
birth-])luce. Modern authorities 
regard him ns a native of Smyrna, 
in Asia Minor. He was thu’s 
with a redivision of the lands of the conn- an Asiatic Greek. Ills Iliad and Odyssey 
try ; but the most reliable authorities doubt were the great national poems of Greece, 
this. He is said to have baiiLshed all gold and were sung or recited at the festivftb 
. and silver money from Sparta, and to have and in llie jiublic assemblies of 
substituted for it an unwieldy iron cur- Gretnan slate, and related by every 0i# 
reiicy, to ])revont the love of gain from cian fireside. They brought ipto espeeia} 
acquiring too great an influence upon the prominence the unity of the Hellenic rioeiSj# 
Spartans. This may also be doubted, as. and constituted one of the strongest bonds 
silver money was not coined in Greece until that united its various member^ ■.- 2 ^: 

the time of Pheidon of Argos, in tlie next Argos continued to be the principal 
cefttury. Gold money was first coined in of the Peloponnesus during the cighth.cish- 
Asia, but was s(!arcely knoAvn in Greece tury before the Christian era. About 
even as late Jis the Peloponnesian w’ar. All 780, Pheidon, the greatest of its inonaru^ 
luxury was forbidden by Lycurgus, and the came V> the throne. In the 
plainest and severest mode of life was re- reigns the royal authority had been eoiffifc 
quired all. Strangers were not allowed erably weakened, and the goverumeBt 
to rtiside in Sparta without the leave of become in reality a republic, though a 
^e magistrates, nor v:vro. its citizens allowed archy in form. Pheidon was “ a great 
to. go abroad withrnit a similar permission, in every way under him the lost 
The legislation of Lycurgus having been of the crown were re-established, and 
finally adopted by the Spartans, the law- became more powerful than ever in 
giver resolved to sacrifice himself for the Peloponnesus. In his reign 
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Cwliw, nnd Halicaniasaus were colo- 
by the Ai'gives. He died about B. c. 
744/find Arg(^ rapnlly declined in power. 
Xhe government relapaed into the state in 
whlidi X%cid^^ had found it, and tlie history 
of the cotintry soon became insignificant. 

in S|)am the eflTccts of the Lycurgean 
feyetem Avere even more manifest thiin iu the 
century. Sparta, now^ compact and 
Organized state, spreading over ihe whole 
(rf Laconia, and possessing the only thor- 
oughly disciplined army in Greece, began 
to quarrel with her neighbors for the delib- 
erate purpose, it would seem, of extending 
her domain. ^ The conquest of the valley 
of the Eurotos was followed by wars with 
Arcadia and Argos, in each of which Sparta 
gained some advantage. Argos lost all 
her territory south of Cymiria. Encour- 
aged by these successes, Sparta began a 
series of aggressions upon the adjoining 
state of Messenia, prompted evidently iu 
part by a desire for inoi e territory, and in 
part by a dislike of the liberal ])olicy which 
the; Dorian conquerors of Messenia had 
adopted towards their Achajan subjects. 
Hostilities soon followed, and the struggle 
known as the First Mcst^mlun War bi'gan, 
B. G. 743. Sparta had but a single ally in 
this war, Corinth ; while on the side of 
Messenia were ranged Argos, Arcadia ami 
Sicyon. The war lasted upwards of nine- 
teen years, being prolonged by the long de- 
ifence of the city of Ithom6. In the struggle 
the resources and spirits of t lie Messen inns 
were gradually exhausted, and iu the twen- 
tieth year Sparta compelled the evacuation 
of IthomiS, and completed tho conquest of 
the country. Many of the inhabitants 
sought , refuge in Argolis and Arcadia. 
Tho^ who remained were reduced by the 
Spartans the condition of Helots. 
' Itbom4 was razed to the ground. Sparta 
fuiod her conquest with a strong hand, and 
for thirty-oine years the Messcuiaus eii- 
Awod a severe oppression. 

■r The before Christ is noted 
iir ^Grecian history as the era of the Olym- 
revival of the Olympian 
which had been instituted inOreece 
: the Heroic Age. These games were 

cUtth sacred territory of Elis, at 

banks of the Alphajus, and 
the Olympian Jove and of 
® had been much neglected 

period of change and conquest 
which ^eieeecle'd the Heroic Age, but were 
■ 77d, by Iphitus; King of Elis, 

% though some writers place the 


date of Jphitus a century earlier. At h 
later period- the Greeks began to reckon 
time from these games, and regarded those 
of 776 as the first Olympiad. The games 
ivere celebrated at the end of eyery four 
years, and the interval which elapsed be- 
tween each celebration was called an Olym- 
piad. The celebration of these games wiis 
continued as lute as A. D. 394, when they 
were abolished by tho Emperor Theodosius. 
The managonient of the festival was con- 
fided to tlic Eleans, who chose several of 
their own nuniher to preside over the 
sports as judges. Tliese judges were called 
llclliinodifUi. At first the festival was con- 
fined to a single day, but at length the 
sports became so luirnerous that it was ex- 
tended 111 rough five days. The original 
sports consisted of foot-races in the stadium ; 
but to these were subsequently added va- 
rious trials of strength and skill, such as 
boxing, w restling, the Eancratiurn, or box- 
ing and wrestling combined, and the Peu- 
tathlnm, or a peculiar combination of 
jumping; running, pitching the quoit, 
liurling the javelin, and wrestling. Horse 
races and chariot races were also included, 
in the s[)orts, but no combats with weapons 
were allowed under any circumstance.**. 
During the month in which the games 
were celebrated, war was discontinued 
lliroiighout Greece, except against a foreign 
invader. Ko armed troops were allowed 
to enter tlie limits of Elia, as such an act 
was sacrilege. Tho only prize given to the 
victor was a garland of wild olive, but this 
was considered the proudest distinction in 
Greece. The conqueror was regarded as 
the most famous person of the Hellenic 
race for that Olympiad, and his statue was 
.set up in tlie sacred grove of Jove at Olyrn- 
j>ia. On his return home he was receiyed 
with the highest iionors, and was conducted 
into his native city by a triumppiial proces- 
sion through a breach made in the wall for 
that purpose, in token that the honored 
city put its trust in such heroic sons rather 
than in stone walls. His praise was sung 
by the poets, and he had a right to the 
front seat in all the public assemblies. He 
was usually released from the payment of 
taxes. In Athens £he winner of the Olym- 
pian crown received a prize of 600 drach- 
mas, and a right to a place at the table 
of the magistrates in the Prytaneum, or 
town hall. In Sparta he had the right to 
fight by the side of the king in battle. The 
games were open to every Greek, without 
distinction of rank or wealth. All others 
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were rigidly excluded. Tliey were attended 
by vast throngs from every part of Greece ; 
for, besides those wlio were drawn by private 
interest, or by curiosity; the merchant had an 
opportunity of selling his wares, the poets 
of chaiintiug their Jays, and the philosophers 
of explaining their theories to all Greece. 

* The First Olympiad was b'. c. 77G-772. 
From this the Greeks dated their chronol- 
ogy to the latest period of their existence. 


CHAPTER HI. 


FROM THE FIRST OLYMPIAD TO THE PER- 
SIAN WARS. 


The Second Messeniiiii AVar — Exploit*? of Aristo- 
ineiiOK — Destruction of the*. Mcssciiian State — Cliar- 
acter of the Athenian (iovernment. — The Power 
of the State in the Hands of tl\e Nobles — Code of 
iDraco — Cylon Attempts to Seize tlic (iovernme.nt 
— Tlie vSjicrilej[»e of Mcutaeles — K.xjuiJsion of tlic 
' AI(;miiM>nidiE — Sparta Conquers Tei'ea— BecoTiie.s 
Snprenie in the (Ndoporinesns — Assumes the Rl^ht 
to interfere in tlic Atfairs of tlie Grc<rk States — 
The Plague at Athens — The Piirifieation of Kpi- 
menides — Political Troubles at Athens — The Laws 
of Solon — The Seven Wise Men of Greece — So- 
lon’s Refonns not altognitlier Aceef)ta.ble, but arc 
Adopted by the Athenians— Jle Secures tliem a 
Trial — Quarrels of the Athenian Factions — Deatli 
of Solon — Pisistraiua Dictator — Is Driven from 
Athens— Is Recalled— Quarrel with Megacles — Is 
Drived Away a Second Time and Regains his 
Throne— His Liberality — Causes Homer’s Poems 
to be Colleered — His Death --rThe Two Tyrants — 
Reign of Hippias— Is Expelled from Athens — 
Return of the Alcnnconida* — Cliatlumes in Power 
— His diariges in the Athenian System — He Of- 
fends the Nh.jl»les -- Is Expelled and Shortly Re- 
called— Quarrels between Athens and Sparta — 
Coiuinest of Enboja — A tliens Assists tlie Ionian 
Greeks -in their Revolt against Persia. 


S HE tliirty-nine years following the 
close of tlie first Messeniiia war 
were passed by the Messeniaiis in a 
severe slavery. At the end of this 

oiipressors under the leadershij) of 
Aristomtiues of Andania. Thus began the 
/Second Aletiseniaft War^ in B. o. The 

Argives, Arcadians, Sicyonians, and Pisa- 
lous came to the aid of the Messeniaus, wJiile 
Bparta had, as in the first struggle, only Co- 
rinth for an ally. The first buttle fought 
before the arrival of the allies was inde- 
cisive, but the exploits of Aristomenes so 
greatly disheartened tliC Spartans that they 
applied to the oracle for a loader, and were 
commanded to seek one at Athens. The 
Athenians, fearing to disobey the oracle, 
sought to evade its command by sending to 
tbo Spai'tans for a leader, a lame school- 
ntastor named Tyrteeus., His stirring poems 
reviyi^d the drooping i spirits :of . the Spar- 


tans, and encouraged tliera to 
effort. A great batllo was 
the allies on both sides 'were cng8g^,;aj|^^ 
Boar’s Grave in the plain of I8tenyci|j& 
The Spartans were defeated with 
and were obliged to withdraiT to 
country. In the third year of 
I other great battle was fought, in which 
Messeniaus wore defeated through the trpacb- 
cry of Aristocrates, the king of the Arcadiau 
Orchomeiuis, In consequence of this 
Aristomenes wa.s not able to take the opea- 
field ngiiin, and threw himself into ihev 
mountain Ibrtress of Ira, from which -fee 
continued the w^ar for eleven years. The 
Spartans encamped at the foot of the moUU- ■ 
tain, but Aristomenes frequently sallied out . 
from Ills stronghold and ravaged Laconia 
with fire and sword. Ills exploits were s 
brilliant. He three limes offered to Jove 
Ithomates, the sacrifice called Ileoatooi*^ 
phonsa, which coubl be ofl'ered only by a ^ 
warrior who had slain a hundred enemies 
witli his own hand. Once he was captured 
with a number of his companioiis, carried 
to Sparta, and thrown with tlmm into a deep 
pit. His companions were all killed by the 
fall, but Aristomenes was unhurt. He oxf 
pccted to die of Btarvalion, however, as lio 
saw no moans of escape. - On the third day 
he j)erceived a fox groping about among llio . 
bodies in the pit. Seizing the animal by 
the tail he followed it in its struggle to es- 
cape, and was guided by it to an opening n 
the rock, through wliicli he gained his lib^ 
erty, and returnevl to Ira to the surprise of 
l)otli friends and foes. But, in spite of bis 
valor, the war closed in the triumph of the 
Spartans. Ira was surprised one night while 
Aristomenes was disabled by a wound. . He 
cut his way through the enemy with the 
bravest of hie followers, and liius escap^k 
He took refuge in Arcadia, where he fpriiied , 
a plan for surprising Sparta. This 
was betrayed by AristjOcratiB, ^^ho , 
stoned by his countrymen for his treaobWy. 
Aristomenes then withdrew to .Kbpd^iii' 
where he ended his days. Many 
Measenians al)andoned their >countiy 
fled tO'Rheggium in Italy. The otheiia 
again reduced by the Spartans to 
dition of Helots ; the inhabitants of 
towns being admitted to the posit^on'^-^ 
Perioeci. The war closed in B. c. 06$^ 
until u. c. 369 Messenia disappears 
tory, its territory forming during thiaf jiej^f?;V 
val a part "of Laconia. The 
Aristomenes Avas long cherished: by 
trynien, jaad the legends'bf'ls^r 
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battle of Lcuctra, 
power was 
was seen, auiraat- 
intf ' Sis countrymen and scattering ruin 
ambng. their foes. 

' Wic. Measenian war wiis followed by a w^ar 
' Arcadia, which had been the ally of 
The result appears to have beoii 
,the-con<juest of the southern part of Area- 
diav Tho elforts of the Spartans to reduce 
Tegeia ^rere not so su cce.ssfu 1 Tcgea offered a 
stchlt resistance, and for three generations 
dicfi^d the Spartan power. 

The true history of Athens begins in iz. c. 
688v la this year the term of the arehons 
was changed from ten years to one year, 
and- the number of nrehons increased for 
oneto iiitio. The first of tliese was called 
Th^ Avchon^ and some- 
times the Archon Epony- 
wifflf, because ho gave Jiis 
iiime to the year. He [irc*- 
Bvded over the body to 
which he belonged, and 
was the representative of 
the dignity, of the state. 

Hie ' determined all dis- 
putes relating to the. fami- 
ly, and was the protector 
of widows and orplmn.s. 

The’ second archon was 
called The JjuJiileils, or 
The King, since he repre- 
sented the king in his 
qirarlity of high priest of 
the nation, lie was the 
judge in all cases respect- 
ing religion and liomf- 
cide; The third archon 
was called the Polemarch, or Commainicr- 
iit-chief, and until the time of C’li.sihenes, 
cd.tW^'^^uded the army in war. Disimles 
b^l^viE^n citizens and strangcus were submil- 
him for adjudication. The remain- 
iii^: six^^ were called Thesmoihdiv,, 

m?; Th ei r d u ti tis a [ipear t» » have 

all matters not 

S ecrally pertaining to the other th ree were 
ifded them. As jtliere was no written 
existence, their decisions hirtl the 
In addition to the luchons 
of Areopagus, or Sen- 
;iip0itwRich derived its name from its place 
V a rocky eminence, opposite 

of Ares, or 

3BKii* • it t onriisted of Eupatrids, or 
8?;.%^ and atl the arclidns became 
at the blose of their year of 


office It was originally called simply the 
Senate or Council. Later on, Solon insti- 
tuted anotliir Senate, and the original coun- 
cil took the name of Areopagus, to distin- 
guish it. 

The power of the state rested • entirely 
wi:h the iiolles, and, as is usually the case 
wiili oligarchies, it was used for the oppres- ' 
sioii of the people. The archons were pos- 
sessed of .arbitrary powers, with no written 
laws to restrain them, and they naturally 
promoted tlie interests of their own order 
to the ininr^?” of the commons. AVithin sixty 
years after tlic esLaijlisbmeiit of the annual 
archons, the j)o|)ular discontent had become 
so great and the demand for a written code 
of laws so vehement, that the nobles could 
no longer afford to resist it, and in B. c. 624 
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Draco was appoinUMl to prepare a code.. It 
was a vmy sim])le one. He prescribetl 
dealli for every olleiice, for petty theft as 
well as for murder. Hence his code was 
said to be written not in ink, but in 
blood. It ])laced tlie lives of the citizens 
entirely at tlic mercy of the nobles, and in,- 
creased instead of quieting the popular dis- 
content. One of the nobles, named Cylon, 
endeavored to take advantage of this stale 
of feeling, and make himself tyrant of 
Athens, b. c. 612. He had w^on the crown 
■ at the Olympic games, and had married the 
daughter of Tbeagenes, w ho had made him- 
self tyrant of Megara. Before making his 
attempt he consulted the oracle at Delphi, 
and was told to seize the Acropolis “at the 
gi*eatest festival of Jove.” ' C’ylon, forget- 
ting that the Diasia w^as the greatest festival 
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of Jove at Athens, supposed that the oracle 
referred to the Olympic games, and accord- 
ingly at the next celebration of these games, 
he seized the Acropolis, with a strong force 
composed partly of his partisans and partly 
Of troo[)s furnished by his father-in-law. 
He met with no supfjort from the great 
'mass of the people, however, and was block- 
aded in the Acropolis by tlie troops of the 
government. Cylon and his brother suc- 
cee<Ie(l in escaping, but his followers, over- 
come by hunger, soon censed their resistance 
to the attack of tlie government forces, and 
took refuge at tlie altar of Athen6, or Mi-j 
uerva. The Archon Megaeles, a member j 
ot‘ the illustrious family ol’ the Alcmaionidm, | 
found them there, and fearing lest their 
death should pollute the sanctuary of the 
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goddess, prevailed upon tliem to come forth, 
p^roniising that their lives should be spared. 
They had no sooner left the temple, how- 
ever, than they were set ujjon and killed; 
some who sought safety at the altar of the 
Euraenides or Furies were slain even at 
that sacred spot. 

Thus the victory of the archons was 
stained with sacrilege, and this gave rise to 
fresh troubles in ihe state. The whole 
fiimiljr of the A leinfflonidse were regarded 
as tainted with the sacrilege of Megacles, 
and the friends of the murdered men de- 
manded vengeance upon the. accursed race. 
The former were possessed of sufficient 
wealth and influence to maintain their 
cause against their enemies during the re- 


mainder of the century^ b 
banished from Attica by 
council of three hundred 
own order, b. c. 697. , ^ 

The war between Sparta ana A^cadi^ 
was brought to a close about B,' 
the submission of Tegea to the foriner 
a very iusignificant ending to s<ik ;long>liV 
struggle. The Thyrealis was about, 
same time wrested from Argos. 
tan influence was now established 4^ 
least tWo-thirds of the Peloponnesus, 6®^ 
tan policy had until now been conflhM to 
the internal affairs of Lacedaemon and 
efforts to extend its territory. It how 
began to take a wider range. In u. C. 5S5 
an embassy arrived at Sparta from Crc^iis, 
King of Lydia, acknowledging Spavta aSs 
the leading state of Greece, and asking its 
alliance in the effort to defeat the Persimiie. 
The Spartans accopted the offers of Crcasus 
and prepared an expedition for liis assist- 
ance, but before it couhl bo despatched 
(^yrus had rendered it useless by the edb- 
quest of Lydia. This alliance marks tlie 
beginning of the foreign policy of Sparta. 
It was followed by other expeditions beyond ^ 
her limits, lu i). c. 525, Sparta and Co- 
rinth sent a combined expedition to tho 
Asiatic coast for llie purpose of dept>s5ng 
Polycrates of Samos. It was iiusuccessfuu 
Her ambition being aroused by these ven- 
tures, S|)arta assumed the right (b. C- 510) 
to interfere in the affairs of the Greek states 
beyond the limits of the Peloponnesus, us 
the champion of the oligarcliical cause. 
Her efforts against Attica aroused that re- 
markable fear and dislike with which the 
Athenians regarded her for nearly a ceutU^y 
and a half, 

The expulsion of the Alcmseonidw in A 
C. 597 did not (p.iiet the superstitious tilarm 
which had beeu aroused at Athens by the 
sacrilege of Magueies, and while the peopljS 
were agitated by tliese fears, at-plOigue 
out in the city which was rega^ed\44 
divinely sent punishment for this bri^|[bA 
They consulted the Delphic oracle, ; 

advised them to invite the celebrai^,Ci4i|i|t 
propl^t and sage Epimenides to Vi^th 
Athens, and purify their city from 
tiou and sacrilege. Epimeuides waa 
esteemed for Ids knowledge of the 
powers of nature. He vi^ted AtlieiiA 
formed, certain rites and sacrifices 
it was believed he succeeded in prpjpity^ 
the ofleuded deities. The pla^e 
and the grateful AtheniaiUB 
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A tbi^t of gold, but he refused it. 

he would accept was a 
jch of the sacred olive tree which' grew 
thf AerppolU. The date of this purifica- 

; f ^ iiow,awol?;p to a true sense 

of the dang^ threatened the state. 

sacrifices of Epimenidea had stayed the 
plague Ihit they did not ^touch the popular 
jdiscontent. Three factiops divided the peo- 
Jile pf Athens— the Plain^ composed of the 
wealthy nobles, the Shore^ consisting of the 
merchants, and the Mountain^ in which were 


ranged the poorer peasantry of Attica. The 
hatred which arrayed these factions against 
each other was increased by the fact that 
;iriaay of the third class had been obliged 
"by their necessities to borrow money from 
the hoblcB at an exorbitant rate of interest, 
and being unable to discharge these debts 
had become their slaves. In tliis emergency, 
the archons appealed to Solon, the wisest 
pf their number, to prepare a coflc of laws 
lor Athens in place of tliose of Draco. 

i Solon was a member of the noble order, 
but hifl fortune had been so greatly reduced 
in early life, that he IjikI obliged to 
eng^e in trade to repair it. In his com- 
mercial entcrprise.s he had visited succes- 
sively the principal countries of the ancient 
AVorlu, and had studied their laws and cus- 


tpnVs. He was thus the best qualified per- 
jsr)U>;in Athens for the task assigned him. 
lje%raeed his descent from the heroic Co- 
drliilj and was a cousi n of Pisist ratus, of whom 
we isliall speak further on, II is reputation 
for learning and mature wisdom was so 
gf’eat that he was always reckoned ns one 
of the Seven Sages or Wise Men of Greece. 

other six were Periunder, of Corinth, 
tpleobulus, of Lindus, Bias, of Prienc, Pitta- 
ciis, of Mifeylene, Thales, of Miletus, and 
of Sparta. About the year B. c. 000 
the Athenians to attempt 
island of Salamis, which 
■!had been taken from them by the Mcgari- 
had commanded the expedition 

P bh reconquered the island. In b. c. 

hp was chosen nrehou, and was iii- 
,|;«sted Wth absolute powers to introduce a 
His appointment gave 
parties. 

m object of Solon was to abolish 
and substitute for' 

S p ^paerate^g^^^^ in which- all 

pf citizetis should have^a voice, the 
how^ever, being re- 
tained to tlie nobility. To accomplish this, 


he divided tne people into four classes, ac- 
cording to the amount of their incomes: 
1. The Pentacosiomedimui, oi those ^ who 
possessed an annual income of 500 medimni 
of corn. 2. The Hippeis or Knights, whose 
income was 300 medimni of corn ‘ 3. The 
Zeiigitte, vhoae income was 150 medimni^ 
4. The Thetes, whose income was less than 
150 medimni. The last-named class were 
given the right of suffrage, but were ineligi- 
ble to any office. The highest office was 
the archonj»hip, which was confined to the 
first or wealthiest class. A new council or 
senate of 400 members was established, 100 
from each of the four old tribes of Atheni- 
ans. The members were elected annually 
by the free vote of all the citizens. The 
especial duties of this body were the prepara- 
tion of inattors of legislation, and the carry- 
ing into effect of the resolutions of the pub- 
lic assembly. The public assembly consisted 
of the meeting of the whole body of citizens. 
It elected the archons and councillors or 
senators, and sat in judgment upon them at 
the expiration of their year of office. Tlie 
assembly also voted or rejected all the de- 
crees or laws proposed by the senate. Popu- 
lar law courts for the hearing of appeals 
from other tribunals were instituted. This 
measure was really the iutroductiou into 
Athens of trial by jury. The council. of 
Areopagus was retained. It was charged 
with a general supervision of the laws, ainl 
had power to compel ihe’r observance and 
to prevent or punish any departure from 
them. 

Having thus provided for the state, Solon 
endeavored to remedy tl)e popular grievances 
arising mainly from the general poverty 
and pecuniary distress W’hich prevailed iu 
Athens. .Under the rule of the oligarchy 
the rich had grown richer and the poor 
poorer. Solon abolished all contracts by 
which iho land or person of a debtor bar! 
been given as security, and prohibited all 
future loans in which the person of the 
debtor was pledged as security. He thus 
set free all enslaved debtors, released the 
lands from the claims and burdens from 
which they had suffered, and prevented the 
recurrence of one form of the evil — that of 
slavery for debt. The arrangement entirely 
released the poorer classe’s from their diffi- 
culties, but many pereons were still left un- 
able to di^chai^c tneir obligations. To aid 
these he lowered the standard of the coinage, 
by which the debtor saved one-fourth in 
every payment. By these arrangeinenta 
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the rich, of course, lost. Solon himpelf lost 
as much as five talont?. TI»e lawgiver 
wisely decided that in such an emergency 
the less should fall upon the class best able 
to bear. it. As a mean.s of preventing 
poverty he required that each father should 
teach his son some useful trade. Where 
the father failed to do this, tlie son was 
freed from the obligation of supporting him 
in old nge. 

Solon establishc<l a system of rewards and 
punirrhmenls by which ho hoped to stimulate 
the virtue of the citizens and to repress 
crime. He utterly swept away the bloody 
code of Draco. Among the rewards which 
he established for faithful ciiizensbip were 
crowns conferred in ])ublic by the senate or 
people ; public banquets in the towndiall or 
Prytanenm ; places of honor in the theatre 
and public assembly ; and statues in the 
Agora or in the streets. Foreigners were 
encouraged to settle in Athens, but w-cre 
obliged to practise some usel'ul jivocation. 
The council of Areopagus punished severely 
idleness and profligacy. Tlieft was pun- 
ished by compelling the culprit to restore 
double the value of the property stolen. 
People were forbidden to speak ill of either 
the living or the dead. 

Solon met the fate of most moderate 
statesmen. His own order accused him of 
liaving yielded too mud), and the other 
classes complained that he had not granted 
them enough. He admitted frankly that his 
laws were not the best that could be de- 
vised, but were the best the people would 
accept. The bigii esteem in which all par- 
ties held liim prevented any outbreak for a 
while. At length, worn out by perpetual 
complaints and questions, be obtained from 
the Athenians an oath to respect Ids con- 
stitution for ten years, and theu departed 
into foreign lands, b. c. 570. 

Returning to Athens iu u. c. 560, he 
found the state once more torn by contend- 
ing factions. The Plain, led by Lycurgus, 
the A/iore, by Megacles, and the Mountain, 
by Pisistratus, a cousin of Solon, had re- 
sumed their old hostility. Of the three 
.leaders the last was the flivorite, because of 
his personal beauty, his military prowess, 
and his generosity and eloquence. He w^as, 
however, as Solon clearly saw, a man of 
unbounded ambition, and was resolved 
upon becoming master of Athens. In this 
he succeeded, and fiavlug secured the tid- 
umph of the Mduntaiu over the other fac- 
tions, he used tldh success to make himself 


Dictator, ■■ or,- -as . -.I he '(jreetsV- x 
Tyrant. He seized tlie suprcinef^ 

560. Soon after this, So Ion 
vainly opposed this action of his 
died. ■ According tojiis will, his 
scattered around the island 
which he had saved to Athens. , 

For the first six years after his 
Pisistratus faithfully observed the law^of.' 
Solon: In ii. c. 554 he was driven 
the city by a combination of the two fac- 
tions of the ‘Plain and the Shore. These 
factions quarrelled ii few years later, and 
Megacles, the leader of the Shore, invited 
Pisistratus back to his sovereignty on con^ 
dition tha" the latter should marry , his 
(laughter. The ofier was accepted, 
Pisistratus regained his throne B. C, S4& 
He married the daugliter of Megaclesj 
cording to the agreement, but as hc:..h^d 
grown children by a former marriage, ijkid 
did not care to connect Ids blood with A 
family which ^vas reganh'd as accursed du 
account of Cyloids sacrilege, he did not 
treat her as his wife. Megacles, incensed 
at this, rencw'(.‘d Id.s alliance with Lycurgus^ 
the leader of the Plain, and Pisistratus was 
agaiu driven from Athens, b. c. 547, 
now passed ten years in exile, occupyidif^i 
this time in raising tJuops and 
diirerent parts of Greece. In B. C, SSf lie; 
landc^d at Marathon with a strong army, 
and, being joined by many of his frieiidfi ^ 
advanced iijxm Athens, defeated 
lilies, and luude himself once fiiore : 

of the city. He reigned for ten years mdimC 
administering the laws of Solon with ii|t^ 
partial justice, and the people forgot tbeiir 
lost liberti(‘s in the fairness with which K© 
treated tliem. He threw open his llbrarjr 
and beautiful gardens on the lhasus to th© 
people. He caused the p(H‘nis.of 
wdiich had existed until nowin a fragl!Bei4J‘‘ 
ary form, to be collected and arrang^^^^^ 
proper order, that they might^'b©'' ehai^^ 
by the raplisodists at the Greater 
thensea, or the twelve days* festivo^l 
honor of Athen^j the guardian of 
His reign fully justified the opinion of AilM/ 
that h6 was the best of tyrants, ^ 

vice was ambition. He died iiiB. Cv^?i : 

Pi.sistratus was succeeded by hfe 
Hippias and Hipparchus, who are 
known as tlie Two Tyrants. . They.reSgfl©^ 
peaceably for fourteen years^ pursumgi^b^ 
plan of government followed % 
father. Although they reduced 
tax from one-tenth to onedwtMitietbi 
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prospmty that their the ^rson was cominellecl to leave 4-thena 
reign as one of the happiest within ten days. The term of banishment 

j^the history. was fixed at ten years, but was siibsequeutly 

514 a ehauf^e took place.. A reduced to five. 

Hnrinodius, liav- The measures of Clisthenes gaye great' 
teg ^Von offence to Hippias, the tyrant offence to the nobles, and their leader, 
.aViKmg^ h a public affront Isagoras, called upon the Spartans to inter- 

upon his sister. Hjirmodiiis, aided by liis veneonce more in the affairs of Athens and 
jiUimAte friend, Aristogiton, organized a drive out the Alcmiconidie, which was done, 
conspiracy to kill the two tyrants. The Isagoras then proceeded, with the aid of 
emasniTacy retiilted in the murder of Hip- the Spartan King Cleomenes, to banish 
pjMJchus. Hippias saved Idmself by his seven hundred families, to dissolve the 
presence of mind, but from that time bis senate, and to inaugurate other revolution^ 
olterfieter changed. Slispecting every one ary changes. The people rose in arms, be- 
ef b^ug an enemy, be put to rleath large sieged Isagorn,^ and the Spartans in the 
B^urapers^of citizens, and raised enormous citadel, and allowed them to surrender onjy 
ejinms by excessive taxation. The peoi)le on condition of quitting the country. Tliey 
became so bitterly hostile to him that he withdrew^ and Clisthenes was recalled and 
binmelf felt that his downfall Avas but a bis institutions restored, 
question of time. In o?<lcr to secure a Meanwhile Cleomenes, the Spartan king^ 
pj«ice of refuge in sneli an event, he began bad been collecting a givat army in tfe 
|o' cultivate friendly relaLious Avith the Peloponnesus, and bad formed an alliance 
■Persians. with the Thebans and the Chalddians ©f 

The Alcmeeonidic, Avbo bad lived in exile Euboea, for the purpose of reducing Athens 
Cvei* since the third and final ]’e.sloration of and compelling her to submit to Isagoras 
Pisistvatus, DOW invaded Attica in llie liope as tyrant. The Athenians, alarmed by the 
jpf driving out tlie tyrant; hut were de- poAver of their enemies, sought aid from 
feated by Hip])ias, Olistlicnes, the leader i\n*sia. The Persians agreed to assist them 
of the family, by bribing the Delphians by on condition of tlioir becoming tributary, 
the gift of a magnificent temple in ])lace of but the condition Avas rejected with indig- 
the aucient edifice, Avhich liad been ])re- nation, and Athens prej)iirccl to meet tlij 
. viously destroyed by fi 1 * 0 , obtained an oracle storm alone. Sleauwhile the allied army 
(^mmaudiug the Spartans to as.'>ist in the Jiad entered Attica. Until iioav, Cleomenes 
dejivemuce of Athens. The result was the liad comicaled from his Peloponnesian allies 
.iwviision of Attica liy the Sparlsins. It was the real object of the invasion. Becoming 
.Musuccessful. A second inva.’^ion resulted I aAvaro of it, they refused to take part in 
:: ia the oapttiro of Athens and tlie po the liberties of Athens, and 

bAuishineiit of llippias and all his kin, obliged the Spartan king to abandon the 
a. C; 610. attempt and return home. Freed from this 

Clisthenes, now- the head of the state, nb danger, the Athenians advanced against 
lied himself Avith the po])nlar party. He i the Tliebans, defeated them, and then, 
divided the people into ten tribes, Avhich be! crossing over to Euboea, inflicted a severe 
. ^bebyide^i into dcraes or dislricts, cacli of chastiseiuent upon the Cbalcidians. They 
OAvn magistrate and took formal possession of the island and 
;|)Opulhr Aislro^ All the free iiihal)i tan ts clistribulod the estates of the wealthy Chal- 
0f Attica were admit te(l to the privileges of cidian land-owners among 4,000 of tlu^ir 
©iti26tis, and tiie senate was inc reased to oavii citizens, Avho settled in Euboea under 
iuembers, or fifty from eacli tribe. As the name of Cleruchi, or “ lot-holders.” 

against the usurpation of Sparta now endeavored to inaugurate 

another Avar against Athens, this time for, 
the purpose of forcing her to accept the 
rule of Hippias once more. The Pelopon- 
nesian states refused to take part in tlic 
attempt, and Sparta Avas obliged to reljji- 
quish her design. Hippias, now an ag^l 
man, had lent himself to the Spnitaii 
It this I S' heme. Upon its fiiilure he returned to 
uliw was fou upoii^six lliousaml ballots, ! t!ie Persian court, Avhere he busied himself 


(JUsthenes intitjdiiced 
^ By this measure 

/i^y^fttecuyCOVtUl be banished Avitbout being 
te trial j r a 1 1 o wed a d efen c^o. I f 

&hd assernbl^^ that Ruch 

Was necessary, each citizen Avrote 
oyster fiViell tlie rnime of the 
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m ^Ung to induce I^rius to replace him 
01:1 h}a throue. 

Atheais now entered upon a great career. 
Proud of her successes, aud conscious of her 
streugth.at home, she veutured to assist the 
Ionian Greeks in their revolt against Per- 
sia, She did not support them very heartily, 
however, but withdrew from the league 
upon the first reverses of the lonians. At 
home her policy was more successful. The 
institutions of Clisthenes developed among 
the citizens a personal interest in public 
aifliirs and an ardent patriotism which sus- 
tained them in the ordeal of the wars with 
Pej*sia which marked the following century. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE PERSIAN WAPwS. 

Greece Incurs the Wrath of Persia — Efforts to Brin^ 
About a Union of the Greek States ibr their Com- 
mon Defence — Expedition of Mardouius — Its 
Failure— Darius Demands the Submission of ibe 
Greek States — Datis Invades Greece — Erctriu 
Taken by the Persians — The Persians Laml at 
Marathon — Miltiades in Command of the Greeks 
—The Battle of Marathon— Importance of tlie 
Victory— Datis Attempts to Surjirise Alhens— 
Fails — Sails for Asia — Subsequent Career of Mil- 
tiades— Banishment of Aristides — Themistoclcs 
Supreme at Athens— War with ^Egina — Foresight 
of Tliemistocles — He Induces the Athenians^ to 
Provide a Navy — Character of Thernistocles — 
Xerxes Invades Greece— Battle of TheriiiopyUe— 
Athens Deserted by its CUtizeiis— Occupied by the 
Persians— They Burn the City — Battle of Salamis 
— Victory of tlie Greeks — XWxes Abandons the 
Attempt to Conquer Greece — Returns to Asia — 
Mardonius Rtme^^s the Attempt to Conquer 
Greece — Battle of Platsea — Dest ruction of tlie Per- 
sian Army— Naval Victory of Mycale — Other 
Successes of the Greeks. 



interference of the European 
Ofeeks in the Ionian revolt drew 
upon them the wrath of Darius, King 
of Persia, and made it evident to the 
Greek leaders that their country 
would be the next object of the 
^reat king’s enterprise aud vengeance. It 
was clearly uiulerstood by them that the 
Persians would not rest satisfied with the 
conquest of the offending states of Athens 
and Eretria, but would seek to brieg all 
Gieece under their sway. The danger was 
common to the whole oV Hellas, and efforts 
were made to bring about a union of all the 
Greek states for the common defence. 
Sparta being the most important military 
state, the leadership was conceded to her. 
Tins union was not accomplished, however, 
until the war had actually broken out. 
.AVe shall seq in the course of this narrative 


that the tendency to confedemcM 
the leadership of a certain state 
to exist among the Greeks 
danger which gave rise to it |iad 
From this time we shall fiiid a eerbiiii 
gree of unity in the affairs x>fGieej(^, wbl^ 
the earlier history of tnut country does not 
possess. , - ^ : 

Darius had not forgotten his vow to 
vengeance upon the Greeks, and in it C. 
492 despatched his sou-iu-law, MardoniUsy , 
witli a powerful fleet and army to Greec^^ 
with orders to bring^to Persia those Athene 
ians Lud Eretrians who had dared to defy 
the great king. Mardonius crossed tlie 
Hellespont with his army and ma^bod 
through Thrace. Ho encountered a serious 
resistance at the hands of the Brygiai», a 
native tribe of that region, and although he 
reduced them to submission, his army W**® 

I too greatly weakened to permit him to coiv 
Itiinie his march upon Greece. His fleet 
was overtaken about the same time by a 
fearful hurricane, and was dashed against 
the rocky promontory of Mount' Aibos. A 
number of vessels were destroyed, end 
20,000 men perished in this storm. . Mar- 
donius, thoroughly dislieartened, retreated 
into Asia, and the expedition eudeil iu 
failure. ' 

This failure, however, did not shake the 
rosohition of Darius ; it only made him the 
more determijied. lie sent heralds to most 
I of the Grecian states, demanding of them 
, earth and watcq’ as the symbols of subinis- 
Ision, The majority of ih© Greek states, 
terrified by the power of .the great king, 
complied ivith his demand ; but at Atheus 
the heralds \vere thrown into a deep pithy 
I the indignant citizens, while the tipwrtais® 
cast them into ai\oll and bade them get 
earth and wjiier fiom liience. j ; : ^ 

III B. c. 490 Darius desv|iatched astropg 
army and a fleet of GOO galle;g3 aud'hia^ 
transporis, under Datis, a Medfe;4b coilxjui^' 
Greece and ^ especially to destrqy 
and Eretria, in tlie island Eiibcna, 
slave their inhabitants. Datis 
rectly across the ^gean, reducing : 
Cyclades on the way, and reaching 
took Eretria after a siege of d 
through the treachery of two 
the aristocratic party. The city was 
and burned, and its inhabitants placed ih 
chains on board the Persian bIbiis# 
then crosaeil 1 
Marathon, in 
upon Athens. 


le Euripus, and 
Attica, to take 


vengeanli 
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Tim tVAr^. 


, had. by ^;roat exertions- 

■ uiwler Miltiad^, 'lliemis- 

general]#. Of 

uas'tho ablest oonmuinder, 
uuder Darius whilo prince 
A tiwil't courier was 
Sp^^ to an noun ce the landing of 
tlio PerAla.ijs. Thv'. Bpartans [)rdiu':!?r<l ai<l, 
hitt^vkh cbaractcristic Beliishness delayed it. 
:>3^ usseinbled tlieir lorecs on 

: tl^:h^gbt9 overlooking tbe plain of JMara- 
tfh^, Ju which tlie iininenso host of the 
Peraiaiis was encamped. Their leaders 
\vettB divided, some believing it best to give 
instaitt battle, others pndeiriug lo await ibe 
of the promiseil aid from Hparta. 
U^iie urgiUTieuta of Mniiados at length pre- 
Va’ded, and it was resnlved to aita<;k the 
eaenxy immediately. Jii order that the 
ajrmy migiit have but a single leader, oacli 
of the generals gave up his day of (fornmand 
to Milliades. The (»ppor:u::e arrival of 
1,000 heavy-armed troops — l i e entire fight- 
iug population of the little town of Platiea, 
in Boeotia: — who had c<tine to share the fate 
of their Athenian fi iends through gratitude 
for a past kindness, contributed greatly to 
arouse the hojios of ihe Atlieiii» u% The 
odds were fearful, hoNvev(!r. The Greeks 
numbered but 10, 000 heavv-anned men 
and a few lightly-armed attendants and 
slaves. 'IliQ,,, Persians were ] 10,000 strong 
at the lowest estimate. Miltiades, undis- 
mayed by this disparity of iiumbei-s, made 
a iurious attack upon the Persians, routed 
tbem^ and drove them to their ships with a 
loss of 6,400 men. Only 102 Greeks fell. 
Th^ tyrant Ilippias is said to liave been 
Cflaia ill the baUle. Dati.s now stood out to 
and by doubling the jn'ornoiitory of 
$0ught to surprise Athens during 
4^ Absence of its defenders. Miltiades, 
his intention, reached Athens by a 
in time to make it evi- 
dtef ^ Datis tluit his attempt was hopeless. 

; fleet theu sailed for Asia with 

prisoners. 

^ of Marathon was one of the 

jiuporta^ eycr won by the Greek 
first serious ehecK ever 
any quarter by Persia, and 
the ©peeks the value of tlieir disci- 
the dense mosses 
them a respite in which 
^ the .final struggle for the 

country, and .encouraged 
eljbrt vvheu the greater 
tiSal % 

. .. .. 


The victory was balled wdlli delight by 
the Athenians. Miltiades wiis received 
with the higliest honors, and for a while ho 
was the most eni incut and beloved citizen 
of the republic. The Persians haji' brought 
with them a block of white marble which 
llicy nieant to (3rect ns a trophy upon the 
field of r iunithoii in honor of the victory 
they iuiticipiited. It was carved by Phidias 
into a gigantic figuiVi of Nemesis. The 
brazen weajjous ami shields of the Persians 
\ver(; cast into a colossal slutue of Athene 
Promaehos, which wa.s set up in the Acropo- 
lis, and could he seen from tlie sea I'ar 
beyond ihe pnniiontory of Suniimi. The 
102 heroes who iell in the ])atlle were 
buried in the field, and a mound or tumulus 
was raised over them. 



GKKKK snii-nj). 


IVIiltiadcs wnmltl have, been fortunate had 
he died on the field of his glory, lie now 
Liirnished his fairly-won liime by a groBS 
abuse of the confidence of the citizens, with 
which hi.s career came to a melancholy end. 
lie asked for a fleet of seventy ships and a 
large supply of money, promising the Athen- 
ians to secure them important additions to 
their possessions, but without telling them 
ilie object of the expedition. So great was 
the public confidence in his integrity that 
his request was unhesitatingly granted. 
He used the expedition to wreak his private 
vengeance upon the island of Paros, which 
had offended him. Paros resisted his efforts, 
and he received a dangerous w^ound in his 
attempt to take the city. Disheartened, he 
raised the siege and returned to Athens in 
disgrace. He was accused by Xanthippus, 
the leader of the aristocracy, of having de- 
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xseiVed the people, and was brought to trial. 
Being unable to walk, he Avas borne into 
“ the presence of his judges on his couch. 
He disdained.to make any defence but the 
story of his services. Though he had mer- 
ited death according to tlio Jaws, the people 
refused to put to death the victor of Mara- 
thon, He was fined in the sum of fifty 
talents, probably the cost of the expedition. 
He was unable to raise the fine at once — it 
was subsequently paid by his son Citiion — 
and died soon afterwards from the efi’c'ct of 
his wound. 

The death of Miltiades left Aristides the 
leading citizen of Atlums. Though nn aris- 
tocrat by birth, he was ardently devoted to 
the interests of the people, and his stern in- 
tegrity won him the surname of'* the just.” 
His chief rival was Theniistoeles, one of the 
ablest and most ambitious of tlie Gieeks. 
He succeeded at lengih in j)rociiring tlie 
ostracism of Aristides — a incro jiuitisan 
measure, for the ALlieniaiis could not lay 
to the charge of Aristides any act whieli 
deserved eiicli a punishment. 

Themistoclcs was now supreme in Athens, 
without a rival. He Avas a innn of vast 
abilitie.s, and his acute mind cciiicoivcd a 
plan for prepai’ing Athens to meet the 
.supreme efibrt Avhieh he believed I’ersia 
would yet make for the conquest of Greece. 
Since the victory at Marathon Avar had been 
going on between Alliens and yEgina, the 
quarrel having grown out of ih.; dispute.s 
connected with the IVrsian invasion and 
the hatred Avhich had always existed be- 
tween the tAVO states. In the end lliis Avar 
proved the greate.st blessing that could have 
befallen the republic. 3]gina Av.as at this 
time the strongest naval power of Greece. 
Athens, on the contrary, liad no navy. 
Themistoclcs, appreciating the im jiortaricc 
of a powerful fleet in the approaching con- 
flict Avith Persia, determined to make the 
uEginetan A\ar the occasion of providing 
sbeb a fleet for Athens. Had lie exjAosetl 
his real design he Avouhl have been laughed 
at, for few of his country mon comprehended 
the intentions of Persia. He therefore ap- 
pealed to the Athenians to construct a fleet 
which should surpass tlmt of JTCgina, and to 
apply to this piirpo-e the reveinuvs arising 
from the silver mines at Lanrium. His 
ailvice was acted upon and a fl<'et of 200 
.ships of w^ar was ordered to be built, and a 
decree was passed for the construction of 
twenty new ships every year. Thus the 
foresight and statesmanship of Theinistocles 


made it possible for the great 
Sal am is to be won. Had the intogritjr 
Theinistocles bceii equal to his abiuty,. fitis, 
would have been one of the noblest names 
of Hellas. In the sagacity w'ith which he = 
divined the plans of his antagonists, 
errihg genius Avith Avhich he eeiz^ 
the proper course of action in 
difficult emerg'enoies, and the rapid 
tireless energy with Avivicli he put his jilifitllS ■ 
into execution, Theinistocles ranks with 
greatest statesmen the Avorld has 
known. . S-V 

The wisdom of Thcnii-stoelcs was vihai^ 
catod by the extensive preparations mide 
by Xerxes for the invasion of Gihebbl 
Those prt parai ions soon became known in 
Greece, ami eilbrls were begun by Athehs 
ami KSi)arta to uni to all the Greek states ipr 
ihcir common defence. The most irrtpor- 
laiit of these Avas the assembling of a ebh- 
gress of the Greek states at the IsthmuS' 6f 
C.oriuili, at the call of Atliens and Sparta, 
Though a miinh(T of the states refused to 
take j)art in it ihrougli flair of Persia— ^pfe- 
fliTing the loss of their liberties to the 
sacrifices dermimlcd of tlicm by the ap- 
proaching Avar — the congress Avas, in the 
main, succcs.-lul. Measures Avere taken fur 
a vigorous delcnec, and tlm military leaeTer- 
ship Avas eonecdcil to Si)arta. ' -■ 

The preparations of Xerxea, the son aiid 
succe.ssor of l)arius, for the iuvasipn of 
Greece, have already been related in O&r 
account of the history of Persia. In tlii© 
spring of n. c. 480 he entered Greece at the 
head of a vast army, followed closely atohg 
the shore by Ids superb fleet. He advfincm^ 
through TluaK'c and Macedonia in 
saly. The Greeks made no attempt to hold 
Thes.saly, hut slaiimied a small force, Undbr 
the Spartan King Leonidas, at the pf 
ThermopyL'c, the key to central 6re^c$/f6 
hold it iiiitil their main |i,rmyo&puld 
seinbjcd, Avhile a strong detachment of^ this 
allied fleet Avas statioin-d at Artem^iunot to 
hold the narrow strait and prevent the ^ 
cmy from landing troops at the Bouthern bhd 
of pass. The ioi efe of Leonideii: 
sisted of about 7,000 men, of 
were Spartans, 3,000 heavy armed 
frf>m the other Peloponnesian 
Thespians, 400 Thebans Avhoni LeonidasT»B<l 
obliged Thebes to furnisli, 1,000 Phocih^i 
and a strong body of Opunlian 
Upon reaching tlie Tiiermopylre 
learned for tlie first time that th/^re 
path leading over the summit of tlio 
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, , Ute pass could be turned. At were invincible. At last, bpwcvcr, tbeir 
j||^i^|^f!^\r^ueBt, he sta£i(>ned thePbociaiis spears were broken, nud they had only their 

BwnrfrU. Thp.n Pt*i*Aliiiia lu>frn.ii fn rr^itn 


swords. 


Then the Persians began to gain 
Xencea waitied four days for the Grecian ground. Leonidas was slain, and the IVr- 

fotc^ to retire from the pass, refusing to sians made four distinct attempts to gain 

t^at they would venture to resist possession of his body, Lach 'time they 

On the fi|th day he niov.ed forward a were beaten back by the Gi ecks with great 


W picked Median troops to storm the los.s. The Immortals now came up irom 


They were repulsed, and the linmor 
vliH-ia sent to renew the effort, but with 
1^0. better success. The attack was l esmmMl 


the other end of the pass. The Thebai.s 
begged for qiiiirLer, deciaring tliat they had 
been forced into the conflict aijainst thoir 


next day, with tlie same result. A Ma- will, and their lives were spared. The sur- 


llan, named Ephialtes, now betrayed to the 
Ferenau king the secret ()f the path over the 
Waiting until night, Xerxes sent 


viving h^pai lMij-s and Tliespiaiis, scorning to 
yield, were slain. Only one man escaped 
to iSpurta to tcii the tide, and was there rc- 


t;h,e Immortals acro.ss the mountain by this ccived with con tern ])t, bccau.se lie had not 
patli, guided by the traitor, to turn tlie posi- shared the late of' his comrades. When 
tion of the Greeks, and assail their rear while the fVeedom of Greece had been won, a mar- 
he renewed the attack in front. Tiiey set blc lion was set u[> in the pa-ss, in honor of 
off lit nightfall, and by daybreak tlie next Leonidas. Two monuments were erected to 
rnoruing reached the position of tlie Plioei- (‘oramemorato the heroism of his followers, 
atlfi, who, instead of disputing the juitli, re- On the first was an inscription slating that 
treated to the siunmit of the inonnlaiii. “four thousand IVlopomiosians had there 
The Persians paid no further attention to fought witli lliree hundred myriads of llieir 
them* but began their descent of the south- 
ern side of the ingniitaiu. 

, Leonidas was promptly informed of the 
danger which threatened liini, and sum- 
moned’ a council of war. The council de- 
cided that as tlie pass had been turned, the 
army should fall liack before the liTimorlal.^ 
cut off its retreat, as their lives were valu- 
able for the future defence of (Jreece. Le.- 
ouidas gave all wfio desired to retreat leave 
to do so. As for himself, he said, in; was a 
Spartan, and the laws of his country required 
him to conquer or to die at his post, lie 
^lould therefore remain ; and he was tin* 
ruoriqi^adY to sell his life as the oracle had 
docl^red that either Sparta or its king mu.st 



foes.” The second was in memory of the 
three Imndred Sjiartans, and bore this in- 
scrijition : “Go, stranger, and tell the 
Spartans that we obeyed the laws, and lie 
here I ” 

lu the meantime the fleets had not been 


ifeiU Tiie three hundred Sjiarlans refused ; idle. Several engagements had taken place, 
^0 abftndpn their heroic sovereiirn, and the' ^ > i i i -n 

, liundred Thespians resolved to share 
Leonidas compelled the lijin 
,{ipnd,r€K} Tlftban hostages to remain. 

UOOU, feeling sure tiial tlie Immor- 
the rear of the pus.s, Xerxes 
attempt to stoi ni it. Leoiii- 
fir.st fortified tlie pass by 


.**' across it, but the Greeks 
^allied out from behind the wal .1 and 
££^ked the Persians with desjierate valor. 
They inflicted a heavy loss upon them, and 
great was the terror which tliis handful 
:^;L‘klpi*qes Inspired, that it was only by a 
tlis lash that the Persians 
be .driven to face tliem. * As long os 
^IpfeOreeics kept their i'auks unbroken they 


ill which tlie Greeks had been generally 
successful, and bad displayed a boldness and 
skill which astounded the Persians. The 
latter were not a little disheartened by the 
loss of four bntidrcd of their shijis of war, 
and a large number of tran.sports laden 
with .stores and treasures, which were dashed 
ashore on the rocks by a hurricane, which 
raged furiously for three days and night.s. . 
A second tempest did considerable damage to 
the main body of the Persian fleet, and iilferly 
destroyed a detachment of two hundred ships 
which had been sent around Eulxea to cut 
off the retreat of the Greek squadron from 
Arteniesium. The, loss of Thermopyhe now 
obliged the Greek vessels to retiie to the 
southward. This W4is done at once, and, 
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doubling the promontory of Suiiium, the to accept the euggestioti of 
fleet cast anchor in thc bay of Sal am is. The and st ationed h is fleet on the 
Persian army at onccMidvniicod into central the Strait of Sfilarnis, a moVertJent .^ 
Greece, ami was followed by its ilect, which ren<lered the retreat of tim Greeks 
sailed down the ICui ipus. blc. The Persian ships 

But for the courage and resolution of antagonists three to one, but as 
Theinistoclos, Or(‘ece would now have been news of their movement was 
lost. The Spariuns refused to send any to the Greek commanders, preparatiohr^^': 
land force to the assistance of Athens, and made for battle. The news was btOughfil^j 
applied their army to the task of forliiying Aristides, who had returned from 
I lie Isthmus of Corinth for the protection of to share tlie flite of his countrymen, v 
their own territories. It was with the great- next morning the hostile fleets CodffbDtetjt 
est difficulty that Tliemistocles prevailed each other, ready tor the struggle wrhicli 
upon tlie Spartan admiral to remain at Sa- was to decide the fate of Greece and of tftfe 
larnis until measures could betaken for the world. 

safety of the Athenians. Seeing that Athens In the morning a wind usually aros&, an9 
could not be held against Xei xcs, he exer- caused a lieavy swell in the channels Thfe- 
ted himself to remove the inhabitants in mi.stocJes succeeded in delaying tho uttack 
order to save them from captivity. Tlie until this swell had arisen to the great Ih* 
zVthenians were unwilling to leave their bo- coiu-euience of the cumbrous ships oif the 
loved city, and Themistocles was obliged to Persians. The lighter vessels of theGrefeks 
resort to a stratagem to secure their re- were not affected by it. They dashed iit 
moval. The old men and tho women and their enemy with ease, drove their bra^U. 
children wero .sent to Sahimis, and prows through their sides, and sunk them. 

Treezene; but all the able-bodied men wont The Athenians wero opposed to the Phttoi- 
on board the fleet. The Persians, upon ciuns, while the Peloponnesians eonfixmted 
reaching Athens, found it a deserted city, the Ionian allies of the Persians. The bat- 
A few fanatics, trusting in the protection of tie lasted all day, and towards evening thfe 
Athen6, had thrown themselves into the Persian fleet, dideaied and dishe^tened, 
citadel. These were overpowered and put abandoned the Stiaits of Salamis. Two 
to the sword, and Athens was laid in aslK3s. hundred of the enemy^s ships were de- 
At the same time the Persian fleet anchored stroyed and sunk by the Greeks, and a larjge 
in the Bay of Ehalerum. number captured with all their cre^s. 

A new danger to Greece now arose. The Xerxes had stationed a body of troops bn 
commanders of the fleet, with the exception the little islniul of Psyttaleia to assist siich 
of Themistocles, resolved to willulraw from Persian vessels, and destroy such Greek ships 
S.alamis and take position nearer tJie isth- as might be driven upon the island. When 
raus in order to cooperate with the laud the defeat of the Persian fleet was complete, 
forceps in the defeuee of the Peloponnesus. Aristicles with a body of Athenians #OSj^d 
This movement would have left the wdves to the island and put the Persisins to tbb 
and families of the Athenians at the mercy sword. The Greeks lost forty ships ill the- 
of the invaders. Themistocles opjmsed it naval battle. ' ' ^ ' 

with all his energy, both for tljis reason and The defeat of his fleet utterly 
because he was convinced that the true pol- ened Xerxes, and, as haj8 be(^ rela^di 
icy of the Greeks was to bring on the deci- at once passed from the fbfty heii^ta of setf- 
sFve battle in the narrow strait, where the confidence to the depths of despair. 
advantages were all with them. Finding instantly abandoned the invasion of 
the other commanders bent npon their self- and retreat(‘d towards the Hellesponifc, 
ish policy, he resorted to a characteristic iug tl|fi fleet at the same time back to 
stratagem. lie sent a message to Xerxes, Mardonius was left to attempt the, 
informing him of tlie division in the Greek of Greece the next year. 
councils, and urge<l him. to attack their fleet In the spring of B. c. 479, 
at once, and at tlie same time detained the endeavored to detach the Athffdiaaa^ 
allies at Salamis by his threats and argu- the Grecian league. Failing in 
ments until the Persian king could act upon vaded Attica. The Athenians a 
his information. He thus prevented the time took refuge in Salamis, and 
,selfib"li and suicid.d jdan of the allies from serted city was occupied by the 
being acted U|»on. Xerxes at once resolved The Athenians demanded bid 
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del^^ed for ten days. The 
with the eelfish 
bf now declared that unless 

unmed lately fortiicoin i ng their 
would make terms with Persia, 
’;pi4 leaye Sparta to her fate. The Ephors 
liip;. 1^^ Tiiev sent a force 


whom 5,000 were Spartans, 
itgSMU^ the Persians, imdei* their new regent 
lfau$anias, Mardouius at oijc(3 abandoned 
...^tliens, and retreated into Bocotia, where 
took position near the city of PlaUeii. 
Pausanias, reinforced by the contingents 
Ifcnn , Athens and the other Greek slates, 
fpUowed him. A decisive battle was fought 
iipdor the walls of PlaUea, in whi(*li the Per- 
sians, ancl tlieir allies of nortluan Greece 
were.-routed with fearful loss. INlardonins 
l^as dain, and but 40,000 imm of all his irn- 
j^en^se arrUy escaped. IlivS camp with all 
i^, treasures fell into tlio hands of the vic- 
tors. The field of liattle was made sacivd 
by the Greeks, aiul its guardianship was 
Intrusted to the I'hitajans, to attack wiioni 
ifwas.aolairmly declared was sacrilege. 

; ?Ou the same duy another sucteess crow ned 
•]yije Greek arms. Tlie I^^^sian fleet and a 
fitroog land force w'ere defcutcil by the 
(jreek fleet at Mycal6 in Ionia, in Asia Slinor. 

, .Greece was mnv li-ee froin danger at the 
hitnds of the Persians. The victory of 
Balan|is and the destruction of the army t>f 
Miu’doiiins, had so disheartened Xerxes 
that he thought no more of Tnilitary glory, 
but gave himself up to jileasnro. Ills dis- 
iist^ra might have been retrieved had ho 
piafle the effort, but they cliauged bis entire 
character, and from this lime he ceased to 
be a forruidabie (?iiemy of the Gre(‘ks. The 
.pa^er of the great king in the Aledilerranean 
t^orou^hly cleistroyod that ibr twelve 
years no Perslaa sail ventured to show" its(*]f 
{lAllloae waters. The Greeks were thus at 
revenge the injuries their eneini(*s 
upon tlieni. A fleet of fifty | 
® out for the purpose of 
iy^cuiig ev^ery Greek city in Europe or 
ftopt the Persian dominion. Athens 
^^^|ii9be4 the .majority of the vessels, but 
given to the i^[)artaii 
:,I^U^auias. lie drove the Persians out of 
passing tliroiigli the II(*1- 
Byzantium, and made it his 
' ,1^ seven years. The Athenians, 

siege, regained Sestos, the col- 
bf*en fi)ynde<l in the Thra- 
by SJiliiades, Iho unclie. of 


CHAPTER V. 

THK SUPREMACY OF ATHENS. 

The rer.'jinii Wiir really Beneficial to Athens — The 
City Rfhuilr upon a Better Plan — It is.Fortitie(l — 
Jealousy ofSparta — Themistoelcs Battles the Spar- 
tans — Jinportaiicc of Athens in Greek Afi'airs — 
Pausanias ile.iiovc(J from the Conimand of the 
Greek Fleet — An Athenian Admiral Appointed — 
Formation of the Confederacy of Delos, with Ath- 
ens at its Head — Scyros made Trihuiary to Athens 
— Athens the J^eading Slate of Greece — Treason 
of Pausanias — His Deatli — Downfall ofTheniisto- 
clcs - Deaih of Aristides — Cinion— Changes io the 
Coiifedenicy of Delos— Successes of Cimon — Re- 
volt <»f i!ic Melots- Sparta asks Aid of Athens — 
Insults the Aiiienian Army — Fall of Cimon — Rise 
of the Demoei’Mtle Party at Athens — Pericles in 
Pover— His Measures against Sparta — The War 
with Persia ('oiuinued— \ictoiies of Athens over 
( orinih, I'jvidanrus, and Angina- -The Long Walls 
of Atiiens ( 'onstriiete<l — Eflorts of Sparta against ♦ 
Athens — Patriotism of Cimon— lie is Recalled to 
A.1 heii.s — Hal tie oi tPnofdiytu — Sparta Uuuibled — 
(Quarrel Alunit the Delphian Oracle — AVar with 
Sparia Ilenewed — Athens Loses lUeotia — Great- 
ness of Alliens iiiuier Pericles— He Beautifies the 
Cily — The Partlicnon Built — ^J'lie Intellectual Sii- 
prennu'V of Allieirs Kstaldished — iMsafl'ection of 
the Meinhers of the Confederacy of Delos — Rebel- 
lion of Samoa — It is Criiahcd. 

Persian war, though apparently 
V /(T disiLstrous to Athens, proved in 
1 1 1 ^ her greatness. 

, \jlj^ The sacrifices which it tk'uu'vudcd 
from theuraroused in the. Alhtii- 
inijs n jitilriolism, and revealed to 
them llio j>osscs.d()n of a power of which 
lln V had not Ihk u conscious. Tliemistocles 
luui saved the Atlionian jicoplc by causing 
them to abandon tlieir city to its fate anti 
trust to tiu'ir sliips, and the gnjat victory 
of f^ahunis and llie subsequent successes 
against Ikrsia liad shown him the true 
policy to lie ])nrsiied in the future. In 
order to bo ;i gre at slate Atliens miisi be- 
eoine a great naval ])ower. To this end all 
chissod of ihc jieople now devoted them- 
selves. 

Boturiiing home from their enforced ex- 
ile in Bahimis, Angina, and Treezene, the 
Athenians found their city a heap of ruins. 
Providing temporary shelter for their fami- 
lies, they began the rebuilding of the city 
upon a larger and more magnificent scale, 
and decided to fortify it witli a wall. Tlic, 
construcLion of the wall gave gnait offence 
to the allies, who feared any increase in the 
strength of Athens, and the A^ginetans ap- 
pealed to the Spartans to put a stop to lac 
work. Sparta could not decently under- 
take sucli a step by force, but, always jeal- 
ous of Atlicrts, endeavored to accomplish by 
crafl what she did not venture to attempt 
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■in a more open manner. 'Slie fount! her 
match in Tliemistocles, whoso atJroitncss 
gained a delay for the Atheniaua which en- 
abled them to carry their walls so far for- 
ward that it was no loiigor possible for 
Sparta to stop tlie work without open war. 
He then boldly defended the course of his 
countrymen, and Sparta was obliged to 
sanction the eompleLiou of tlic walls, and to 
acknowledge herself outwitted. Athens 
l)cing safe, Theinistocles euelosed Pirxus 
and Munyehia with a strong w.ill, and iin- 
])roved and enlarged the harbur that it 
might serve as ii safe and ainj)le shelter for 
tl)e superb fleet be designeil for his country. 
The work of rebuilding the city was rapidly 
prosecuted. Theniistoeles also secured im- 
portant changes in the constitution by which 
llie liuinblest citizens were made eligible to 
the liii!:bcst honors in the stale. 



TJilfi ACKOI'OLIS AT ATHENS, AS IT WAS. 


Athens had now grown beyond the insig- 
rnf»cant position in which the- Persian war 
had found her, and had fairly entered upon 
her great career as the leading state of 
Greece. She had furnished thirty ships to 
tF)e fleet sent out by the Greek citi(*.s to re- 
lieve their Asiatic brethren after Plafica 
and Myc'jdA The comniMud of the exp(‘di- 
tion had been assigned to Pansanias, ns has 
been stated. Klated by bis success at Pla- 
tsea, Pausaiiias dreamed of beeoining a still 
greater personage, and was willing to sacri- 
floe his country to his ambition. He en- 
tered into secret negotial ions with Xerxes, 
and his conduct towards his countrymen 
was so insolent and overbearing that the 
Greek commanders became alarmed, and 
«nspect!ng his true intent ions, demanded his’ 
/ccall. Before the arrival of the new Spar- 


tan commander, the Ionian 

iug Sparta* and feeling that 

ri(»rity of the Athenians 

the first place in the expeditioiiSiy ir^ii^^^ 

Aristides and Cimon to assuihe , 

command of the allied fleet. 

was at once granted, and when 

new Spartan admiral, arrived, he 

venture to interfere with this 

Nor was this merely a meaisui^ .which 
affected the fleet. It was a revolnti^a'^^ 
the entire Grecian system, and cbnstltiittrd 
a long step on the part of Athens. tO thfei 
supremacy in Greece. Under the wide 
guidance of Aristides, who was qWlSk to 
secure the advantage thus offei*ed, a lefif 
was formed in which the At lieniahsi, Ch- 
ians, the islands of Rhodes, Cos, Iiesbos, 
and Tenedos, Miletus, the Greek towns of 
tile Chaleidian peninsula and Byxantipin, 
bound thcmselv^ tcf 
mutunliy assist each 
other in resisting the 
aggressions of Pereia. 
Tim league was de- 
. ; signed to erhbriice all 
who sought iil 
maritime powet^ of; 
Athens a protection 
f gainst Persia, the 
details of the league 
were arranged by 
J;! Aristides, whh, -w}iiJe 
h e secured the lead er- 
ship to Athens, gave 
entire satisfaction t(» 
all the other member 
by his fairness. lA 
tax, va]]cd pKnrw, 
was assessed db 


I each member, and officers ^vere appoifftM to 
I levy and collect it. "J'lie treasury and place 
I of mt^eting of the deputies charged Win th^ 

I direction of the league were kieateil-i^^ 

I sacred island of Delos, from the 

nnioii was known as the Cohfedcri^c^ of ^ 
Delos. 

Soon after the formation of this 
Aristhles returned to Athens, and 
ceedcfl in the copirnund of the 
Cimom About b. c. 475, Cimod 
the city of Eion, on the Strymon; 

B. c. 470, expelled the inhabitaij#'^r!^i^? 
island of Scyros,’ who Imd deCiiSi^ 

guilty of piracy by the 


Council j and colonized it .with 

thus gaining an important rittval ■stkti&i 

for Afhens, and taking tTfo 

step in the brief but brilliant career' .! 
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upoD which tli« Athenians 

the f(jrma- 
of Delos, which she 
s ireijlaraecl as an eu croaeh m en t u pon li or 
the dread that Persia rniglit 
at conquest induced her to 
Atheiiians to have their own way 
V ^fe^vthe A little later the last vestige 

f/rqf supyenie lost by tlie iniscou- 

iW dnc^ leaders, and was seized by the 

i Ikctiy6 and daring Athenians. The genius 
r;fof had raised Athens to a posi- 

■I ,;tioiv whi entitlo<l her to the first place in 
.i Gre^e, and the wisdom and virtue ofAris- 
enabled her to gain it without offond- 
' iaig her allies at a time when their friend- 
ship was all important to her. The influence 
. of Aristides was now stronger in Athens 
' ^thAU that of his rival. The utter luck of 
,v principle in the characUu* of Thcniistocles, 
> and the well-grounded belief of ibc Athen- 
ians that he had accepted bribes in liis 
settlement of the a frail's of the Greek 
islands, had greatly weakened tbeir confi- 
■ dence in him. The aristocratic j>arty, Jed 
r ’by Cinion, opposed him becaiKso of his ro- 
formSi which increased the influence of the 
ciiinmoii peojile at their oxj)ens(/. When 
:Paiifianias was recalled from Byzantium, 
. Theraistocles was chained with complicity 
ill his treason, but was triuiujihantly ac- 
quitted. His acquittal, however, gave rise 
; to such intense bitterness of party spirit 
that he was ostracised. He retired to Argos, 
indignant at this treatment, which was a 
sorry return fur bis great services to the 
state. Five years laUu*, Pausanias, being 

V detected in bis treasonable correspondence 
... .with; the Persians, fled to the teinjile of 

; - Atbeii^ of the Brazen House fur refuge. 

V ;^nabl€ to remove him without incurring 

gttilt of sacril^ thcepbors blocked up 
the i entrances to the temple and removed 
left'lmii to die of starvation 
exposure to the elements. When at 
point of death, he was removed from 
temple, lest his dead body sliould pol- 
tlie aoxictuary. So died the victor of 

^ death of Pausanias, jiroofs 

4 among bis papers which 

that Theniistoeles, who was 
innocent, man when first 
the cr become a party 

with Persia,^ A council of the 
^ Sparta, ordered his 
safbty in flight, and suc- 


ceeded, after a seri(‘s of remarkable adven- 
tures, ip reaching the Persian court, where 
he was kindly receive<l. He was assigned 
a residence at Magnesia, where he died, 
B. c. 449. 

The death* of Ai i.<lidefi, in ir. o. 468, left 
Cimon, the leader of the aristocratic party, 
the most influential man in Athens. He 
was iiiimeusely wealihy, and he used his 
money freely in beautilying his native city, 
and in contributing to the expenses of the 
state. Naxos, tlie largest of the Cyclades, 
alarmed by the fact that Athens was using 
the power and wealth of the Confederacy 
of Delos for her own aggrandizement, with- 
drew from the league, and w^as reduced by 
Cimon at the head of a confederate fleet,r 
and nuide tributary to Alliens. About the 
same time the smaller slates of the league 
asked and re(;eived permission to make an 
annual payment of moiK'y into the con- 
fi‘deratc treasury instead of furnishing their 
quota of shijis. Tims they (leprived them- 
selves of their oidy means of resisting 
Athens, whoso navy was maintained at its 
maximum strength. In the same year 
Cimon, with a fleet of 300 ships, 200 of 
which 'were Athenian, oxp(‘lIe(l t!ic Persians 
from several towns in Caria, and Lycia, in 
Asia LI i nor, and defeated them by sea and 
land at the mouth of the Eurymedon, i:i 
Parnpliylia. Betu ruing home he encoun- 
tered and destroyed a squadron of eighiy 
ships c»)tiiing lo reinforce the Persian fleot, 
ignorant of its defeat. These successes t !> 
tirely broke the Persian power, and drove 
them from the LlediteiTauean and the coa. t 
of Asia Minor, and were regarded asanioiig 
the greatest ever won by the GreeU , 
Cini(»u, though a political opponent of 
Theniistoeles, pursued the domestic ami 
foreign policy of that statesman with vigoi’. 
Ihe Athenians now undertook to plant a 
line of colonies in Thrace. Being opposed 
by the people of Tbasos, who bad valuablj 
possessions in Thraec, war ensued between 
Athens and that island. About li. C. 40;’, 
Thitsos was subdued, and made tributary t<» 
Athens, into whose hands passed also the 
Thasian fleet and the possessions of that 
state in Thrace. 

The Thasians in their extremity had 
asked aid of Sparta, Avhich, though an ally 
of Athens, did not hesitate to j)repare 
secretly to attack the latter. The execu- 
Uon of this design was prevented by the 
destruction of the city ()f Sj^arta and 20,000 
of its citizens by a fearful earthquake, in 
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Helots took advtiiitiige of 
master^ to rise ih • 
re!beHiob,*fl<l l^y the Measen- 

iheinsclves hi Mount 
lib'Otis^, and pimserl the Spai-^ 

Wile obliged to ask 
iW of among utliers of Alhens, 

whose di^ll-Mtio^^ were plotting at llie 
mtnneiit of mlsforUino. The eurth- 

qimke W’as but the (-roAvning ovoiit of a 
kmg series of disasters which had greatly 
weukeneil the power and inllucucc of 
Sparta. 

Tile Spartan appeal was warmly seconded 
by Cimoa and the aristocratic party. The 
influence of that leader was alrea<ly on the 
wane, Hi« Thasian expedition had dis- 
appointed bis (nimtrvnjcn, wlio liad ex- 
pected nothing Jess than I lie conquest of 
Thrrtoe or Macedonia. IVridos indeed had 
charged him with being bribed by the 
Macedonian Icing to leave liim in peace. 
Ills appciil in behalf of Sparta Avas suc- 
cessful, how^cver, and be was desjiatelied 
to lier aid with a dbrec of 4,0('0 licavy- 
anned troops. Conscious of their own 
treachery towards their ally, Iho ^jiartans 
sii spec ted, the fidelity of the Athenians, and 
took the first opportunity to dismiss them. 
This they did abruptly, ^saying they liad 
no further need of llieir services. At the 
same time they retained tlic troops fur- 
nished by their other allies. The pretext 
ivas that the Athenians, who were noted for 
their skill in siege operations, had lailed to 
take Iihome. (jiinon returned lioiiic not 
only unsuccessful, but under the cloud of 
this studied insult Avliich, had been putii])on 
bis country by the state ho had so earnestly 
k^JUgbt to^ serve. His political infiiiencc 
for tbe-time at an end. 

• The democratic parly now' rose into 

g jwer under the loadorshi]) of Pericles. 

ericles W,a8 ; pf noble bir:h, liis mother 
l»eipg descefieftd from the princes of f^icyon 
and the Alcmajouidse, wliiJe tli rough his 
iUthcr, Xauthippus, he was connected Avitli 
Ikj is said to Imve re- 
fiemblpd p^^ He avus grave and 

:i'(Meryed m of noble hearing* and 

con n tcnance. H c* 
from gociety, and 
only on occasions of 
: that such a course 

to rather thaa diminish, the 

^ the people regaritod 

wtes inferior. 
Pr Cimon, but lus 


iutelleetual gifts were many, and had been 
enrefuDy trained by oonstnut intercourse 
with Anaxagoras, Protagoras, Zefio and 
other philosophers. He was a master of 
eloquence, which he had curei'ully studied, 
and is said to have been the first Athenian 
to commit liis speeches lo writing. 

He jiromptly took advantage of the ill 
success of Cimon at Itliome to strike a 
decisive blow at the aristocratic party. He 
inaile some important changes in the cou- 
siitiition, which weakened the influence of 
llie aristocracy and increased the power of 
ihe commons. As a result of the contni- 
vorsy, Cimon was fistiaciscd, and condeiuued 
to a ten years’ banishment. 

Pericles was tiius witlioiit a rival at 
Athens. Ills |)olicy aimed at securing to 
Alliens tlm su|u-ema(y by land as well as 
sea, and was thus an advance u[jun that of 
Thernistocles. Ivetaiuing her position as 
leader in tl.o struggle against Persia, but 
treating this as a secemdary matter, he 
directed her main efforts to acquiiiug such 
nntlioriry and influence in central and 
non hern Greec(‘ as would make her superior 
to iSparta as a land jiowct. To accomplish 
this he cultivated liieudly nlations and 
alliances with sm h of the Peloponnesian 
states as Avere jealous of Bjiarta, and took 
advantage of the had feding (Mused by the 
insult ofIer(.‘«l to Athens by the Laccdsemon- 
ians in (lismis.sing lu r troojis, to urge his 
eouiitrymcn to renounce the Bpartau alli- 
ance. Argos had seized the occasion 
ofiered hy llie troubles of ►Sparta to conquer 
•Mvceiue, Tii’viis, and some neighboring 
towns, and with this state thus strengtli(mcvl 
Athens made an aillauee, and, a little later, 
with ^b’gara. Tliis last alliance gave 
Atluais tli(5 control of the j>asses by which 
tlie IMirponncsian army imi.st enter central 
Greece, tind also the control of the Crissajuu 
Gulf. Kalurally this step gave serious 
oflencc to Sjarta. In order to strengthen 
^legara the Alhenians c(jnnected it with its, 
port of Isisica by two parallel lines of walls 
whidi they garrisoned with their own 
Irotips. • . 

^leanwdiile the contest Avith Persia W’fts 
cont iniJcd. The fleet of the Confederacy of 
Delos w’iitdiod the Asiatic shore, and about 
n. c. 400 the revolt of Inartis, in Egypt, 
gave the Greeks an opportunity of weaken- 
ing Persia in that quarter by aiding the 
rebellion of one of her most important prov- 
inco.*?. Aid was sent to Egypt; Aviih what 
result lias already been related. 



: ^J0 TII^ ILLUS^^ HlS^m 


Crtrinthi* EpifiaHrrt.S |in J ^gina, alarmfid 
by Uie growth of tlivj Atliu;iiau power, and 
IfebB^Maui subinxliiiai ioii ot’ the confederacy 

^the fttirposes of A tlieus^ eodeavored to 
put a ^itop to wiiat they considered a dan- 
gerous n’mbition. The allies were defeated 
in a naval battle near JEgiiia. The 
* Clans lO't the b(?.st part of their fleet. On 
land the C'jriiuliians were decisively de- 
feated, and tlie power of Athens was 
strengthened by these successes. Sparta 
was still engaged in the siege of Ithonie, 
and though anxiously desiring to see her 
rival crippled, was obliged to remain a 
sj)ectator of the contest. 

Foreseeing the trouble-s about to burst 
upon bis country, Pericles now caused tiie 
construction of ‘‘ the Long Walls ’* by which 
Athens was united to its ports of Piraeus 
and Phalei um. The wall from Athens to 
Phaleruni was four miles, and that to 
Piraeus four and one-half miles in length. 
Thise gigantic works were the wonder of 
the time, and were the especial pride of 
tlie Athenians. 

Sparta now resolved to strike a blow at 
AtheUs in si)ite of the Helot war. Under 
the pretext of assisting the Dorians, whose 
territory liatl been invaded by the I’hocians, 
she sent a force of 1,500 heavy-armed Spar- 
tan troops and 10,000 allies into Doris. 
The Phocians at once retired, and the 
Spartan . army began the execution of the 
real design of the expcdituni, wiiicli was 
the destruction of the Athenian power in 
Boeotia. Sparta herself had united in piin- 


isliing Thebes for her alliance with Persia 
ill the battle of Platma. The SparUin army 
now sought to undo this work by rebuihl- 
ing the walls of Tliel);'s and reducing the 
Bieotiaii cities to obedience to her. The 
aristocratic |)ar(v iu Athens, which had 
Vainly opposed the construction of the Long 
Walls, now invited the Spartans to invade 
Attica, put a stoj) to this work, ami destroy 
tlio democratic rule. The Spartans accepted 
the invitation, and took posiiioii at Tana- 
gra, on the border of Attica. The Athenian 
government, suspecting the des'ign, rapidly 
collected such troops as could be spared 
’ from the siege, of -Egina, which was still in 

« f)T()gresis, and marched against the Spartans, 
c. 457. A bhwjdy battle ensued. The 
"i^l^ijessalians deserted to the Laced semonians 
' iu the heat of the battle, and this defection 
gave them the victory. Their own losses, 
however, prevented them from invading At- 
tica, and lin y rolijvjd into the Peloponnesus. 


. Previous , to. .tho ^ battle,- 
been strongly suspoci^ 

plot of his i^arly, hia$i^4 , 
to the Athenian camp from his 
exile, and earnestly begged ■ 

against his country’s euemicd* 
was roAised, and ho 
charged Enlarge body of his most 
friends, who were in the Athenian 
to spare no effort to relieve 
from the foul suspicion of treachei’y. 
bore themselves so gallantly in the 
that they entirely dispelled the suaptijSi^'UaV;: 
which had attaclied to them and 
leader. Uj)on the return of the arniyito 
Athens, Pericles proposed aUd cama(]|[ 
decree revoking Ciinon’s bauishmeut. 

The next year, B. c. 456, the Athexiians 
marched into Bceotia, and defeating the 
Bmoiians at (JCnopliyta, revoked all ‘ the 
Sj)artaiis had done and I'c-estiiblishedi, their 
own pow(‘r, together Avith a democratic 
form of governmeiit. Pliocis and li^priai ; 
were soon afterwards added to these acquisi- 
tions. In B. c. 455 Angina was reduced 
and made a tributary ally, and the Long 
Walls were completed. An Atbeniau,lieet 
sailed around the Pel()f)oniicsua and burned' 
the Lacfcdaimonian ])()rts of Metlion4 and 
Gythium. Itlioine had been evacuated by 
the Helots and IMesseiiians in the same 
year, and tlu^se were setlled by tlie A^beuian 
admiral in Js an pad us, a town of tbe.Ozo- 
lian Loerians, near the mouth of the Cor- ‘ 
iutliian (inir. Tliis expedition also coniT 
pelleil the inlands of Zacyiithus and Cephal- 
ienia to join tlie Athenian alliance. Alliens 
was now the supreme jiower in centmlaud 
iiorlhein Greeco and in the Mediterran^n; 

Sparta made no further effort to resist 
the advance of Athens, but iu'3. c 452 
coijcludud a live years’ truee with that city- 
Iii the same yi^ar Cimon sailed to Cyprtls 
to wrest that island from the Persian&^vllo 
formed the siege of CltiunV, rffter a 

part of his fleet to Egypt to assist 
volted King Amyrtteus, who stiU 
iu the Delta; but lie died shortly 
siege began. The command now 
on i^naxicrates, who, being short of provis- 
ions, raised the siege of Citium abd satled 
for Salamis, in the. same island^ 
defeated and destroyed the PhoetiijcJau^Mj . 
Cilieiaii fleet in the service of Por^fa. 
success was followed by })eace Avith 
as has been related iu Ute hisU^ry 
country., ‘ 

1 rouble again . arose ■ with -811114^ 
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Dclplii, of Dorian origin^ 
inanago the aflaits 
- . without the interference 

‘'lOf tbei Pliooian.s, in whbse territory llieir 
■ '^fty stood. Sparta iDtervcne<l in their 
'Viavor, drove out ^the Phociaiis from the 
and restored to the D^lphians their 
"'^jjbwftter privilege*. Delphi declared itself 
uidepeiKleut state, and rewarded the 
{Rattans for iheir assistance by granting 
^ precedence in consulting 

' tSi oracle. A brazen wolf was erected in 


■the: city and inscribed with this decree. 
Tlie privilege of obtaining the first response 
■ from the oracle was of great value, as its 
m^jfral effect upon the religious Greeks was 
aH-pQwerfuh Athena, which had hitherto 
'%ij'oyed if, was unwilling to resign it. 'J'lie 
Bpftrtalis had scarcely ktl Delphi when 
■perlcl^s marched into it and restored the 


an ejtpedttioii to wAmo SHtsM* wlien he 
was recalled by (be advance 
tans, who marched to tiie neighborhood of 
Eleusis anti threatened Athens. Pericles 
is said to have fiave<l the capital by bribing 
the Spartan King Pleistoanax, and Clean- 
drifles,* Ins guardian and counsellor, I / 
evacuate the country. Pericles then re- 
sumed his Enl)a»an expedition, and com- 
pelled the submisssion of the island. The 
Athenians gained no furtlicr successes, 
however, and, alarmed by thfe dangers 
which liuealenod them, they concluded 
( n. a 445) a thirty years* truce with Sparta 
and her allies, by wdiicli they abandoned all 
their aeqnisi/ions in tbo Peloponnesus and 
consented that Megara should become an 
ally of Sparta. I'ericles, whoso wisdom 
1 had been viiidieated ])y the results of tho 
j war, was now more Ihati ever trusted by 


the Phocians, w ho inscribed on 
the n wolf a decree conlirming Athens 
■ la her ancient pi ivilege. 

A^ured that Sparta would resent this 
^action and take up their cause, a number 
of Uie exiles of llteotia, who had been 
if'nven out upon the re-estayishinent of the 
Aihenlan supremacy in iheir country, 
seizecl Orchomomis, Chieronea, aud several! 
uiumpoftant towns in Ihcotia. The more ! 
luH-headcd Athenians clamored for war, | 
blit Pericles advised his countrymen to re- 1 
iuiiin quiet for the present, as tlic season : 
’ was unfavorable. Willi a supreme con- ; 
tempt for their enemies, and in disregard j 
of the counsels of Pericles, a thousand I 
■ young Athenians, under Tolinides, marched i 
' Ittti) Boeotia, (Jhieronea was taken and i 


V^rrisoued by the Alheiiians, but as the: 

leaving the place it was 
^irprit^d and cut to pieces by tlie Ikcotians, 
Tolmkles himself being among llie slain, 
remaining Athenians ivere made pris- 
In order to secure the return of tlic 
obliged to restore the 
'voiles, evacuate Boeotia, aud consent to the 
^'^^tabiishmeut of the oligarchies slie-liad 
d|©5^jthl^wn. The rashness of the Allien- 
cost them their supremacy in 
which,- w the exception t>f Pla- 
to be counted among their 
^ deOermineil enemies. Phocis and Lo- 
were also lost to Athens, and Euboea 
' Aiid 'M^^ra revolted from her. At the 
^Oie tittle the five years* truce between 
'^-Athena tLvtd Sparta expired, and the Spar- 
to avenge the insult put upon 
Pericles bad set imt upon 


his countrymen. 

Under i*cncles Athens reach m 1 theheiglit 
of her glory and power. ihc proude.st 
|>eriod of lier history may bo stated as that 
which elapsed bclwiteu the victory of 
(Enophyla, ii. c. 455, and the defeat at 
Chscroiii ii, Ii. c. 4-17. After ilu conclusion 
of the lliiny veais’ truce, Pericles put into 
cxceutioii n policy wliicli madj Athens the 
most illustrious city of Greece. Party dis- 
putes almost ceased. The aristocratic par.y 
iionored him as one of the most famouj 
imm tlicii* ord(r Juid ever produced; lie 
won the coufirlenec of the mercantile class 
by his protection and eiieourageinent of 
ci^nimerce ; and Uio esteem of all classes by 
the interest whieh he took in, and the new 
life wdiicli he infused into, tiicir respective 
eiilliugs. lie sought to make Athens the 
most iitmous and bcautilul ciiy in the 
w orld, tho cimtro. of art and refinement, and 
tlie source from which democratic institu- 
tions should How out to all nations. He 
W’as liberally aided by tho wouderliil genius 
and grvut lijerality of his 1‘el low -citizens, 
and by the e lornious resources at his cani- 
niand. In the brief period wliicli elapsed 
between the thirty years* truce and the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, Athens 
became the admiration of the aiieieiit world, 
aud tlie wonder of modern time?. The city 
was adorned with noble public buildings. 
The magnificent Parthenon, or Temple of 
Athene, was built on the A(Topolis, from 
the plans of Ictinus and Callicrates. Phid- 
ias superintended its erection aud adorned 
it with the most beautiful sculptures aud 
with a colossal statue of Athene, in ivoryj 



mE ILLUSl^ATEB msm WOMLD. 

Ibrt^sevca^fcot in Iveiglvt. Tho OvMum, a trammels, bseame mare 
theatre teiguecl for inuskal ]»crforiiiaucos, period is adorued witli the Galilei 
was built ou the southeastern foot of the chyius, the true lather of the, 
Acropolis. The roeonstruetiou of the tragi^dy ; aud Bophoclea and Euripide0aV>laa 
Erechtheum, or the ancient temple of wortliy successors. Ariatophauea^^^ 
Atheu^ Polias, was begun, but the Pelopon- 
nesian war put a stop to the work yj)on it. 

The Acropolis was adorned with a luaguili- 
cent entraucc on tlie w'C.slcrn side, called tho 
Propyltea. Tho city was beautihed and the 
arts ilourishod. A tldrd wall, parallel to | sculptures wliicli are still the modebof^^- 
the Long*Wa!ls, was built, between Athens j lists, belong to this period ; and Poly^S#as, 
and PirsGus, thus rendering the comnuini- 1 Apollodorus, Zeuxis, ’ and Parrhe^US 
cation with the port more secure. - Pii- 1 raiacd the art of j^ainting to a high degree 



KUINS OF THE PABTHENON, ATHENS. 

tens itself was heanlified and improved, 
and a new dock and arsenal were con- 
Btfucted. 

In order to extend the influenc^e and 
power of Atliens a system of colonization 
W’as begun in the Tliradun Chersonese, in 
Naxos, Andros, ami oven upon llie sliores 
of the Phixine. J^emnos, Imbros, ncyros, 
and the nortluTn end of Jhdja'a were also 
2)i4^d with Athenian settlers. 

' Under Pericles Athens e.stablhhcd her 
true empire, of Avhich her revejscs never 
deprived her, an empire of taste and genius, 

!i;gwdvich has extended down to the present 
'^^y. Literature, freed from its ancient 


of execillcnco. The mental activity 
period is simply voiidCrlul. V ‘ 

Tho members of the Confederacy 
Delos had long regarded the couf^ 
Athens with dispalisfaction and 
TImt state liad used the power 
sources of the league to advance 
interests, and had made all its 
s^ave the islands of Chibs, Bamos, ahd; 
bos, tributary to her. The revenue of 
league was 600 lalonts annually, and- 
comprised more than one-balf of the ^ 
revenue of Athens. /The Athenians 
tied (heir use of the fund hy arguing^ i 
whatever; strengthened Athens carried 


comedy lainous at Athe.ns ; J hucyductefiilliid 
Xenop bon raised Ids tory to i ts true 
and Bocrates laid the fonndations 


])urest aud loftiest philosophy of /G 
The trreat works of Phidias, those. 




f the league by enabling lier to 
to take the field ia its do- 
moment. Tlio treasury of the 
hail been remnvoil fioiu Delos to 
members felt tliat they 
iSmiply paying trilmto to their mis- 
tf efe, Pericles nnrnuilly laid aside 

ulrewrve fund few the uses of‘ the cenT ibr- 
atfjy which sum amounted to 6,000 talents, 
01^ over $7,000,000> at the breaking out of 
tho Peloponnesian war. 

Samos having become involved in a dis- 
pute wnth the Milesians, the latter rcfjrrcd 
the: mattci* to the arbitration of Athens. 
B^os Ayas the largest and most important 
^:tha liieinbers of the confederacy which 
Were still free, and refu-sed to accepi the ar- 
bil^ation. Athens resolved to compel it to 
4n. so by force. An expedition of forty ships 
WSkS S<^t^ agsiinst the island under comnian<l 
df-^ricles, who com [Killed its submission 
^ a democratic government 

island, in place of the oligarchical 
foi^ which had previously existed. Upon 
hir^eparHure the Samnian? expelled the 
g^^fepnment ho had established, restored 
tniif own system, <tncl, being joined by By- 
one rebelled against Athens, 
b. C^444. , Tlie revolt w’as put down after 
of nine months, and Samos anti 
were severely punished. The 
VT^tbty of Athens increased to a marked 
>$h6 hostility with wliich she was 
i^i^rde^ by a largo number of the Greek 
It was clear that tho most trifling 
eli:oU:m9tance would array against Tier the 
fiil coalition of which L'parta was the 
T:i^irit. 

: " CHAPTER VI. 

^ THE PELOPONNESIAN WAIl. 

CoPCyrd Kebcls arraiiiat Corinth — Athena Assists 
' ■■Cot?CyraH-:^)arttt'8 Demands — Athens Prepares lor 
War-^-Cofimienceraent of the Peloponnesian War 
Years’ War — The Spartans Invade At- 
/'V tie4^— 'Atnens Overcrowded — Wisdom of Pericles 
;KwA Upon him — Cleon the Tanner — The 

at Athena — Pericles Vindicated — Death of 
• Athenians — Destruction of 

Mitylene — Cleon Causes the 
' to be Sentenced to Death — -Tleversal 

peeyee — ^Progress of the War — Victory of 
at Pvlos — Sparta Sues for 
Prevents a Settlement— The Tan- 
^ - Defeats the Sparr^iris nt 

, Hever-ses of A then s— Negotintionsfor 

Brasidas — The Peace 
Submits to Sparta — 
Sicilian P./ifiedilfh*— The Siege of Syracuse 
Atheniwi Army fend Fleet— Con- 
A thens— i:he Oecelion War— Tireach- 
: iSiy Athenians lii^ SuT»enor 


to their Itererscs — Fidelity of Samos — Successes 
of Athena in the East— AJei hiados Weeks to Ketnni 
to Athena — Aids liis Couutjyiii('n-7-Vigoroiis IM- 
forts of Athens — l*ersian i%ilicy towards the 
Greeks — Dattle of Cynossenni — Kefiiru of Alcil)i- 
ndes to Athens — Persia Gives more Active Aid 
to Spurtii — Lysander — Downfall of Alcibiades — 
Buttle (ff A rirriinsjc— Battle of AOgospotamui— Tho 
Athenian .Supremacy Destroyed— Athens Surren- 
ders to the Spartans — The Thirty Tyrants — A 
lleiirn of Terror — Munler of A Icihiades — Iteaction 
A;'aiiist the Thirty — Ilenirn of the Exiles iindt^r 
Tlirasylniliis — I'a'l of ihc Thirty — Law aiidOrdei 
llcstored at Atheiis. 



.ap])rchcnsions of tho Athenian 
w ( re .soon r ca 1 i zed . A quar- 


IIE 

lead 

rel huvi.ig broken out between Cor- 
inth and its colony of Corcyra, in 
B. c. 4;k'), Athens interfered in be- 
half of tlie Corcyran.s. Matters .soon 
came to a crisis. A congress of ilie Pelo- 
ponnesian state.s was hebl at Sparta, and 
diis body resolved to make ^Yar up m 
Athens, under llie leadership of Sparta, 
B. c. 431. Sparta, as the cliampion of the 
Dorian confederacy, demanded certain con- 
cessions of Athens ; among othci-s the ban- 
ishment of Pcricloi and the abdication by 
Athens of her leadersliip of the Confederacy 
of Delos. As a matter of course these de- 
mands were refused. Athens, though re- 
solved not to begin tiie W'ar, prepared to 
meet it. 

IIo.stilities were precipitated by the 
treacherous attack of the Thebans upon 
the little city of Platrea, which had re- 
mained friendly to Athens. The attack 
was defc.ated, and the Thebans made pris- 
oners. The Platrcans, with equal treachery, 
massacred their prisoners, and so drew upon 
themselves the vcngoance of the enemies of 
Athens. 

All parties now prepared energetically 
for war. On the side of Sparta were all tho 
Peloponnesian states (except Achaia and 
Argos) together with Mcgara,* Boeotia, 
Phocis, Opunlian Locri?, Arnbracia, Lciica- 
dia, and Anactoria. Thoir army was strong 
and well prepared, but their navy was in- 
ferior to that of Athens. Btiil the allies 
hoped to he able to ('quip a fleet of 500 
galleys, and to secure the assistance of the 
Phoeiucian fleet through an alliance with- 
Persia. Tho allies of Athens were, on the 
main land, Thessaly and Acarnania, and 
the cities of Naupactus and Platoea. T i 
these must be added her tributaries on the 
coasts of Thrace and Asia Min()r and iu 
the Cyclades, and her insular allies, Chios. 
Lesbos, Corcyra, Zacynthus, and, at a later 
period, Ccphal Ionia. 
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The Bpaii:a!Ds and tlidr assembled miles from, Athens. They laid ;4jbs * 
an army estimated variously at from 00,000 country in every direction, 
to 100,000 men, at the isthmus of Corinth, their ravagesi under the eyes of the 
The command was assigned to Arcliidam- ian army within the city, which clanii^vi^ “ 
nus. King of Sparta, who iidvaneed into loudly t.> be let. out against them. . 

Attica al)t)ut the middle ol June, b. c. 431. was not wiJliiig to risk an 
Tiie Pclopomicsian li ar, which tliua be- field with his inferior force. 

, grin, Listed tvveuty-seven years, and is usu- was to draw the enemy out of 
ally divided into three distinct parts: 1. assailing the PolopoDPCsus. TT e - 
-t he Ten ^ earsMVar ; 2. The Sicilian Ex- this policy with firmness in Uie 
pedition ; 3. The Decelian War. It brought iiicossant attacks upon his > co^urajgo; 
more misery to Greece than the peninsula patriotism. Conspicuous among tholcadfifjrs f 
Lad ever kiiown,^ ^ of these assaults U|)on the great state^pi^ f 

1. ^Ihe 7eii i ears* If or, n. c. 431—421. was Cleon, a noisy demagogue; who : 
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Dpon tlie invasion of Aliiea iiy the Pclo- 
ponnesians, tlio inhahitants of I he open 
copritry and dofenccless villages took refuge 
within the walls of Athens. The city was 
crowded, as was also Pirseus, The market- 
place, the public squares, the space be- 
liveen the Long Walls — every availahlc foot 
of ground, W'as covered with huts and tents 
i<>r the temporary accommodation of the 
rural population. Men even chvelt in casks 
'placed against the Long Wall.'*. 

Meanwhile the Peloponnesian army, 
after ravaging the fertile Thriasian plain, 
advanced to Aclinmos and encamped on 
rising groupil withiii sight of, and seven 


destined to play mi important part 
affairs of this period. Periefes 
collected a fleet of 100 Athenian and 
Corcyran ships, and sent it to 
Peloponnesus, w hile a smaller fleet 
.*^hips was sent to attack Pho(is and 
These ^expeditions were so succcesfulv^JiSiS-: 
the Peloponnesians were ohligcd to.aslwV ■ 
don Attica after an indecisive 
three w^eeks, ns lluy w^ere needed 
protection of their own country, . ■ i 
In the •spring of B. c. 430 the 
plans, under Arelii^amnus,. again 
A-ttica, and nt the same time the 
Lrcko out in Athens, and commiUed 
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Tim pELamufsmiM ^An: 


M the over-croAv(l(fl popu* 

turned iigaiuiit Peiities, 
\vh<j»6 Wiidctit pulicy, >vhile it was really 
^ as tlie cause 

Pericles, however, pursued 
imslinken firajucss. He 
^ land Athens was no match 
that to risk a battle 
^ the fate of his country 

venture. To relieve Attica 
^ naval expedition, and 

led it iti person to ravage the c<)a>ts (ff the 
Peloponnesus. Returning to Athens he 
fdOiW that the op posit ion had grown stronger 
nn<l bolder in liis absence, and that an em- 
bii^y had even been sent to Bparta to sue 
fuf peace, Tlie Spartans liad con tempt ii- 
ouely dismissed the envoys without a hear- 
ing, ajud this liad actually increased the 
opposi Uou' I o Pe ri cles. The g rea t statesin n n 
at once summoned a public ass(‘mhly, and 
Succeeded in persuading his CQuniryinen t(j 
continue the war, hut he did nol (]niet the 
fexdJng of distrust with wliich the people re- 
garded him. Cleon openly charged him 
witil embezzling the public funds. His 
enjahyies hoped by fastening tliis charge 
Uj3bj(i him to disfjualiiy him tdi lie* oflice of 
strjitegus or general. He was tried before 
th^;4icasWy on tins charge, aiul sentenced 
to p]^y a coiisidei’iible fine. It now became 
evident to the mass of tlie peoj)le that they 
wer^ t imply lending themselves to an un- 
ju'Si'pey'secution of their gieat leader and a 
Btrong reaction set in in liis favor. He wfis 
re^clooted general, and appeav.s to have re- 
gam^ the coufidenee and afreelion of hi.s 
coabt0int‘n, Tiiis tardy justice came too 
late, hnweyer. 

I had numbered among its vie- 

tipi^..paUy of his most devoted personal avid 
j^^tical fHeuds. It now swept away his 
4^er aud his two legitimate sons. During 
Uin^fMiveral cerem of the youngcj’ >on, 
' 4l^/^irmn€aS gave way, anvl be 

iuhi teara hi the presence of tin; peo- 
ancient house was now’ wj/thout 
remaining son, ih^ child 
illegitimate. The Ailien- 
for thei/^ftnjust 
legitiinizedythis sou, 
the URine of P(?ricles./ A v'ear 
ifl'cat lea^ himself lay upon his 
rpn^tb-l^v. As liis weeping frJmds were 

to them 

y<)ii iiBine is pa rtly 

all events 
w’itli maiiv oUrffr commantU 


ers. What I chiefly pride myself upon, 
you have not iiotiwd — no Athenian ever 
wore mourning through mo.^' He died, n. 
c. 429, the greatest man of Greece. 

Meanwhile the war went on. In the sec- 
ond campaign, B. c. 430, the Peloponuesiaiw 
ravaged all Attica, and even plumlered the 
silver-mines of Launiim. Their fleCt de- * 
'stroyed the Athenian firiheries, !!^] devns- 
tatecl the island of ZacyiUhus. The only 
success of the Athenians was the capture of 
Poiidfca, which surrendered aftcf a blockade 
of iw’o years, It w’as occii}>ied by an Athen- 
ian colony one thousand persons. 

In B. c. 429 ihc J^partans marched against 
Platpca, and laid siege tc it. Tlie Plataeans 
endeavored to holrl them hark by reminding 
them of the solemn oath oi' the Spartan re- 
gent Pansanias nfrvr the great victory of 
Plataia, that the liille city should be sacred 



rrnici.Ks and aspasia. 


forever from invashm. Tlic Spartans re- 
plied tbat they would resiu'Ct this oatb if 
rlatrva would abandon the cause of AUiens, 
and remindetl ibe citizens that they had 
justly inclined tlie vengeance of the allies 
by their miissacre ol‘ the Tla baii prisoners. 
The riiiUxiiina refused to desert their Athen- 
iaii allies, and their city was taken after a 
heroic defence of two years. All the in- 
habitants tvere put to death ; the city was 
utterly destroyed, atid its tenitory was as- 
.signed to the Thebans. In n. c. 427 an 
Athenian squadron of twenty ?hi])s defeated 
a Spartan fleet of forty-seven ships ; and also 
won a second victory over a fiesh Spartan 
fleet of seventy-seven vessels. Both engage- 
ments occurred in the Corinthian GulfT 
In the fourth yi'ar c»f the war Mitylene, 
the cH])itn] of the iflnml of Lesbos, revoltc*! 
from Athens, and, iqipealing to Sjiarlu for 
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protection, wns m^cived into tlio Pelopon- 
nesV^u league. A Spartan fleet was sent to 
the ^SBistauce of tiio iTvolted city in llie 
spri% of B. c. 427, Init the Athcinnns had 
regalkied the town before its arrival. They 
hart |roCeertert to blockade Mitylene i in ine- 
rt iatefy upon its revolt, and the nnijority of 
'the iohabitants, who ])refcMTecl the rule of 
Athens to that of their own oligarchs who 
liart mitde the insurrection, compelled the 
governor to surrender to the Athenian fleet. 
The city was rcoccupied, and its fate re- 
ferred to tlie people of Athens. Influenced 
by Cleon, the' assembly ordered that the 
men of Mitylene should he put to tleath and 
Lhe women and children rediic^ed to slavery. 
Fearing a reaction from this barbarous 
decision, Cleon caused a galley to be de- 
spatched instantly to Lesbos with the orders 
of the assembly. Tlie night brought rc- 
floclion, and next morning the Athenians 
deinandert a new assembly, which was 
grantc?rt by the strategi, though contrary to 
law. Tiio vote of the previous day was re- 
considered, and the barbarous decree re- 
scinded. A swift galley, manned by a 
picked crow, wh:) were stirnulate(,\ to the 
greatest o.\ irtions l)v the promise of large 
rewards if they arrived in time, was de- 
spatched to Lesbos, with the decree counter- 
manding the order for the execution o!f the 
men of Mitylene. Every nerve was strained, 
the rowers scarcely paused for sleep, and ^te 
their food while laboring at the o irs. Ti\ie 
weather was fair, and they reaclu?d Lesbos 
just as the Atliouian commander was pre-i 
pjiriiig to execute the first order. The city 
was punished by the desf rnotioii of its walls, 
and the surrender of its fleet to the Athen- 
ians. The oligarchical leaders were put to 
death. 

Corinth now attempted to win over the 
island of Corcyra from the Athenian alli- 
ance by releasing the Corey ran 7 )risoners 
who had been cnj)tured in B. c. 432. These 
reaching home brought about a civil war 
which came near resulting in the total ex- 
termination of the Corcyran oligarchy. 

The year b, c. 426 was marked by no 
military events. Fire and floods agitated 
Greece throughout its whole extent, and 
Athens was again visited with the plague. 
The next year witnessed another iuvakou 
of Attica by the Spartans under their King 
Agis. They soon withdrew in haste, alarmed 
by the success of the Athenians in establish- 
ing a naval station' at Pylos, on the coast 
6f Mesaenia, from which they wore endeavor- 


ing ’to excite' a-.rcvolt .'-of the 

tion. Tiie . Sj)artan army,at^|»!e''^|aa^ 

against Pylos, whic'h was held^bjfi 'i^ 

A thenian force cbm man deil by Deniosth^ve^. 
Two assaults were repulse<l by the ticife 
garrison, and a third was pre^'emted 
prompt arrival of an Athenian fleet-I’ 
Athenian admiral the next day , 

the S|)artans in the harbor of Pylos; trtaj; 
inflicted a severe defeat upon them/MThfe 
Peloponnesians lost several of theiird'lnj#, 
and only saved the remainder by beaching 
them. Tlie Atlieniiin fleet now blockaded 
the island of Sphacleria, in which the 
flower of the 8parlan army had been posted. 
8o great w^as the danger which thu.s threat- 
ened these troops, many of whom were 
native Bpartans of the highest rank, that 
(he ephors, having come k) Pylos, ai»d 
liaving examined the situation tor 
selves, saw no hope of rescuing them hut by 
making peace. An armistice was arranged 
at Pylos, and an embassy despatched to 
Alliens to .sue fiir peace. 

The Athenians ‘were greatly elated at 
beholding the proud Spartans as suppli- 
eants for peac^e. The wiser citizens hoped 
that a settlement of the dispute might liovv 
be peacefully arranged ; and such would 
have been the result had not the demagogue 
Cleon induced his countrymen to insist iipon 
conditions which the Bpartans rejected with 
indignalion. Hostilities were xenewetl. 
Demosthenes, faring that the wintry 
wbiither wliieh was now approaching Would 
compel him to raise tlie nlocknde of the 
.island of Bphacteria, and lima allow the 
tepartans to escape to the mainland, re- 
solved to make an immediate attack, but 
rWarcling hU force as too weak to attentpt 
it,raeut to Athens explaining his plan 
nsfeing for rein force men ts. The iissembly, 
disiicartened by this report, accused- ClcdtUl 
of Jiiaving caused it to lose the opportuhWji^ 
for securing an honorable peacSr*'* The M 
Cleom retorted by declaring that theiineasHSib^ 
gers^f Demosthenes had not ftthled 
facts OT the case truly. Driven from 
plea, ht began to accuse the 
of indbmipetence, and declared 
were Stmtegus he would take 
once. I^\cia3, his political opponeot, i^cd 
sarcasticaVy, “Why don^t you go 
The assembly, which had burst into aifit of 
laughter at^^the boast of Cleon, the 
now took u|^ the words of 
sisted that tj-leoii should take the 
at Pylos, and" make good His boa^i 




j toexcwse kim acoepir: 

.an lioiior^ ho agreed to 
f ine task. Deciinmg a rcinforce- 
troops, and ^takiIlg with 
; h^ oiily a siJiall force of auxiliaries, he 
from Atheus, promising to take the 
/ 'risiiLDd within twfenty clays, and either ex- 
.terrailiate the Spartan force, or bring them 
■(i^; eha^^ to Athens. Reaching Pylos,' 
made every prepare 
the attack, and was only awaiting 
Cleon assumed the com- 
li combination of most singu- 
, accidents, Cleon’s attack 

; :;Wa9 flu,caessfui. The i.sland of Sphactcria 
Wa^- iaiceju, and all its defend ei-s who siir- 


viv;^wero made prisoners. Tlie harbor of 
Pyio^vWM strongly fortllied and garrisoried 
hy/M^chian troops and made a base for 
flltU re operations against Bj)arta. Cleon 
fiiid ©emosthencs sailed for Adieus with 
th6ir prisoners, returning within the twcnity 
days. Having tlius gained one of the most 
important^ victories of tlie war, Cleon’s in- 
fiuenqe; at homo was greatly increased, a 
result due entirely to his own accidental 
goipd fortune and ihe prudence of Demos- 
thenesi.. The por-si^ssion of* the Spartan 
jiirisoneris enabled the Athenians to exercise 


a restraint over the movements of 

theiH enemy, and to prevent the invasion 
of tliW territory by threatening to put thftir 
prisoners to death. The Spartans, sensible 
of the disadvantage under which they now 
labored, repeatedly made overtures of jieaee, 
to uil of which the ALhenian.s turned a 
dfeaf-oar.; 


year of the war, b. c. 424, 
opantstdvmost encouragingly for the Athen- 
ia:Ujs. ^ of the war were 

their favor. In the early part 
{y ear prospects were still more 

hy the conquest of the island of 
N i cias, who f >1 ; iced Athenian 
ia fls two principal towns; after 
”**^''‘** ^'^^K^vaged the coast of Laconia, and 
yShe tosvn of Thyrea, in which the 
^ had been settled by the Spartans 
5slaud. ,A11 the sur- 
were barbafously 
Atheniiin s. 

eu greatly elated by 
f Undertook to re- 

held previ- 
yej^rSf* truco. They won 
but were 

lli&fihi ficeoti^ Atec/ut the same 
dep^dendea were 'partly 




oooti|uered and partly won over to the Pe- 
lopoiin^ian alliance by tlio Bpaytan com- 
maiider Bradda.Ji. Ho also subdued the 
most easterii of the Clialcldiatl peninsulas. 

Atliens was now sorely disheartened, and 
the Spartans were eager to recover their 
relatives taken captive at Sphacteria, who 
were held by tlie Athenians. Both parties 
being anxious for peace, a year’s truce was 
coiicIiuIckI, b. c. 423, and negotiations for a 
permaneiiL peace were begun. They were 
interrupted a few days later by the revolt 
of the town of Scioni, which went over to 
Brasidas. Ah the trnce had forbidden a.ny 
change in the situation of Jiiiliirs, the Athen- 
ians demanded the restoration of the town. 
Brasidas reiused to comply with the de- 
mand, and at the instigation of Cleon, an 
expedition was despalclied under his com- 
mand to retake 8cion6 and put the inhabi- 
tants to death. He took the towns of To- 
rone and Galepsns, and was advancing upon 
Amphipolis, when ho found his progress 
barred by Bra.-idas. A severe battle en- 
sued, in which the A. then bins were defeated. 
Cleon was slain, and lii.s couiUry was thus 
relieved of his pernicious influence. Brasi- 
da.s was mortally woundcjd. 

The deaths of Cleon and Brasidas re- 
moved the principal obstacles lo a general 
peace, and in the .“pring of B. c. 421 a treaty 
was concluded between Athens and Sparta, 
establishing a peace for fifty years. This 
treaty is known as the “Peace of Nicias.” 
Soni'i of the Spartan allies complained that 
Sparta had saci'ilieed their interests in order 
to carry out Iilt own plans. These with- 
drew from the Peloponnesian league, and 
forrncjl a new conlcderacy under the leader- 
ship of Argos. Athens immediately con- 
cluded ail alliance with Argos, Elis, and 
Man tinea for a liundred years, b. C. 420. 

The Alheiiians had been Jed to this step 
by the offorrs of Alcibiades, who liad at first 
been fricmlly to Sparta, but bad been 
I changed into a bitter enemy of that country 
by the contempt ^ith wliieli the Spartans 
had met his advances. He was one of the 
most accomplished of the Grecian leaders, 
possessed of great abilities, but utterly with- 
out principle, and a man of dissolute habits. 
Upon the death of Cleon he became the 
leader of the popular party, not from sym- 
pathy with the cniise of the people, but as 
a means of furtluning his own ambition. 

The disputes between Sparta and Argos 
soon culminated in war, and* Agis, the Spar- 
tan king, w'on the important victory uf 




JIii^ defeat Btrength- 
party at Argos, which 
^^ler&rfew th^ repud io-ted the 

alliance, aud made n treaty with* 
|^art;i. The people succeedLchin cxpelliug 
ShiB party liiiaJly, and applied to Atljens for 
aid. An Athenian fleet and army were de- 
Bputched to help them, under the command 
of Alcibiados. Nothing decisive resulted 
from this cxpedilion. The peace between 
Athens and Sparia continued to be nomi- 
nally observed. All this \vl)ilc the Athen-| 
ian garrison at Pylos was cornrnitling rav- 
ages in Laconia, while the Spartans in re- 
taliation sent, out privatcens to prey upon 
Athenian commerce. 

II. The Siciliaii Expedition^ n. c. 415- 
415. About B. c. 41 G the quarrels of the 
Greek colonies in Sicily revived the great 
stinggle between the Ionian and the Dorian 
races. The cities of Egesta and Selinus 
having become involved in a quarrel, the 
former a])pealed to Athens for aid, which 
was grantovlj the Eg(?stans having deceived 
the Athenians as to their ability to bear 
their share of the expenses of the war. A 
fleet was despatched to Egesta under the 
cothinand of Nicias, Alci blades, and Lama- 
chus, B. c. 415. Alcibiades Imd been pub- 
Ifcly accuseil of sacrilege, and was suflered 
to depart with this accusation liauging over 
him, .Upon reaching tlie coast of Sicily 
the Athenian commanders learued the de- 
ception that liail been practi.sed U[)OU their 
. countrymen by llie Egestans, and were at 
a loss what cf)urse to pursue. Each one 
suggested a d illhrent plan. That of Alcibi- 
ades was adopted, however, namely, to se- 
cure new allies among the Greek cities of 
.Sicily, and with their aid to attack both 
SeliiHis and Syracuse, It was the least 
promising plan of the throe. The expedi- 
tion prociude I to the coast of Sicily, took 
Catana, and made it the base of the opera- 
tions designed against Syracuse. Alcibiades 
was now recalleil to At]i|ns to answer to tli.e 
cbiM’ge of sacrilege, but instead of proceed- 
■ iug to Athens escaped to ItJily, from which 
fce passed over to Sparta and betrayed the 
plans pf bis countrymen. The operations 
^^f\3Nicias agiiinst Syiacuse were not succass- 
fiil, and he w’ent into winter quarters 
Naxos. Tlie winter was spent by the 8yra- 
teusatis in strenp^^^^olng the fortincations of 
their city. 

In the spring of b, c. 414 the Athenians be- 
gan the siege of Syraeuse, and at first gawed 
such advantages that the capture of the icily ; 


must have qnsuftl had Niolas, tU6 :AlWAp|i ; 
commander, acted with vi|^r 
His heeitath)!! gave tho Symcqs^^ 
i^ceive aid from the PuIupquJiesi|a ' 

cracy. GyJippua, the 
brave and active 

and assembling an anny froin tl^ 
cities of the island, threw himself io;fe0 ^y^- 
cuse with this force; By his ei^e^getfc . 
rneiits he infused new spiait^intb ;tlie 
cusans, and the tide at once tilled. 
Athenian invcstme:>t was broken^ iKud a|iOPt 
the same time Gylippus was .reinforced 
a squadron of thirty Peloponnesiait sh|^/ 
and the cities of Sicily, which until' hoW'itad 
remained neutral, embraced theVcaiise.:^,f 
Syracuse. Nicias was obliged to. aban<^cm 
the attempt to blockade Syracuse; He 
tlicrcforc occupied the peninsula' of 
niyrium, where ho formed a nayai stAtiW^ 

1 lis p ros pec ts of su ccess were so popr t hat ■ 
he wrote to Athens lor reinibreemehts, tioU 'jl 
asked to be focal led. . 

Matters were very bad at Athaos/ . 
Spartans had invadvd Attica in the spring 
of the year (n. c, 413) and had established 
a permanent camp nt Deeelea, on the . ridge 
of Mount Parnes, about fourteen ijC^ 
tlie capital and o vend ooking the AthpUMh,:/' 
plain . Pro visioiis wore scarce, and /the ' 

nu3 almost exhausted. Neverthel^,. 

Allien ians refused to recall Nicii^, a^ 

him a reinforcement of seven ty -fit e 

under Demosthenes and Eurymedofti 

squadron arrived in time t(). 

from a perilous position in the greathlirbor 

to which lie liad been driven by 

Finding it impossible to restoi^ 

a favorable footing, DemaBth^lpeB.v^^b^ 

Nicias to abandon tlie attempt 

cuse, and return home and drivai^^ 

tans from Attica, but the 

willing to return tt> Greece ; 

of a iailure resting upon ' 

sen ted io retire t<ii Gataua* :a 

position, but delayed iiis movenaenfr^ii4jjQ^ 

that the Syracusans were .■ 

and attacked liim at once. The 

fleet was defeated, but the army 

the attack upon it. The 6yrii(n[iB^;;jp|Q 

endeavored to cut orT the reilMJpjT^o 

Athenians by cloiing the mouth of 

harbor with a line of sbi{)s whtc^^l|^v 

moored acrfiss it. In the attempt 

through this barrier, the Atfaenm^fj^i^ 

defeat^ wtiK the hiss of half tbe^Vv^'^*: 

disbearteiied crews refused to 
I aiiCMipt. The Atlteniaur a**nty 






-k- , ; ■■-■.' 

it*ttii<! ft rcpol vccl to nbandoii 

Cietfeat by huid to some friendiy 
lb«*y could tfike shipping 
Nicias delayed the attempt 
jayora^^^^ inoineiit had passed, and 
to e^pe the army was defeated, 
yi^tteredy^ forced to surrender. Both 
were made prisoii- 
e^;; ■ cqudeiimcd to death in spite of 

and the Syracusan 
cdiumander to save them, they 

commanders from 
tfiO iiid'i^qity oi a public execution by be- 
seef^^^ furnished with the means of 
* Ondib]^ their own lives. The ot her capt i ves, 
131 ^^ tihdergolng inuiry hardships, were sold 

jfij&'-'i&iybry.. 

^ Deed ian* War y and the Dedine 
iif AihdxSt B, c. 413-4U4. The news of the 
fat€f -df the Sicilian expedition was received 
'at Atbeiis with the wildest grief and alarm. 

been communicated by a 
stiraijger in a barber’s shop in the Pirseus. 
^IPbe siWry was so terrible and appeared so 
fftibi^ble, that the man was put to the tor- 
■ impostor and spr(‘ader of false 

It was confirmed at length by the 
fugitives from the scene of the 
I Atliens Ibund herself face to 

Tacq^^ calamity she liad ever 

^.shfforetl. The private 'grief of the citizens 
loss of relatives and friends was 
mibgled wi general alarm for the safety 
df t&O state. The Spartan post at Decelea 
wa^ ;a of incessant annoyance to 

AlheUSr it was a constant menace to the 
Htyi kept the garrison always on duty. 
Td-kdd/to of the situation, the 

Atliens now began to desert her. 
busy stirring up revolts in 
Euboea, wbich applied 
aid, and Sparta basely entered 
alliance with Persia, the 
Grecian lihertv, to crush 
restore the Persian authority 
countries to which it had for- 
id, including the islands of the 
ik/filhd Thessaly and Boeotia. Persian 
wbfefi was freely expeiuh'd injiorbe- 
mf,':dlKabled Sparta to maintain a fleet su- 
jiieribr to that of Athens, and the Pelopon- 
was fergeljli reinfbrce^^ by the 
f^wqrml Sicilian contin- 

i-'^pP^bfilfering tbeif- -..first alarm, the 

^ifl^eniaiis mhlressed thqro^lygs cheerfully 
\lljf_jtlik fU' repairing tiicir losses. The 
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puMlc service, and a new fleet was ordered 
to be constructed w itliout delay, Tbq gar- 
rison lately established oh the Laconian 
coast w as recalled, and'^ the promontory of 
Suuium was fortified, in order to secure 
communication with Enbcea, from which 
island the Athenians drew the greater pact 
of their provisions. 

Of all the dependencies of Athens, Sa- 
mos alone remained faithful. Warned by 
tlie revolution in Cldos, the Samians rose 
against their oligarchical government, slew 
a number of tliat party, banished the rest, 
and instituted a democratic government. 
Athens at once acknowledged Samos as an 
equal and iudopendent ally. The reserve 
fund of one thousand talents, which had 
been set aside by Pericles to meet the needs 
of an actual invasion, had until now re- 
mained untonclicd, being guarded by the 
penalty of death which bad boon denounced 
against any one who sliould venture to use 
it until the emergency for which it had been 
provided should have arisen. The law's 
guarding it Avere now repealed, and the 
fund was applied to the construction and 
equipiitent of the fleet, which, wi^eii com- 
pleted, sailed at onec against Chios. 

The Avar Avas now transferred to the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean and to 
Asia Minor. The. task which devolved 
upon Athens was not only to ^defeat the 
coalition against her, but to reduce her re- 
volted provinces to obedience. In the first 
eami)aign Avliich ensued Athens seemed to 
have recovered from her losses in Sicily. 
Lesbos and Cluzomcnsc AA^ere recovered, and 
the Chians were defeated and their territory 
laid waste. Samos Avas made the head- 
quarters of the Athenian fleet, and re- 
mained their base of oj)erations during the 
rest of the war. A battle Avas fought near 
Miletus in Asia Minor, in Avhicli the Spar- 
tans themselves AV(‘re defcalcd. The won- 
derful cdasticity with which Athens rose 
superior to her misfortunes, and tl)c courage, 
patience and patriotism of her people, 
which lifted her out ofjier adversity and 
placed her on a footing which made the 
issue of the A\^ar doubtful once more,;' 
merited and have oomnianded the admira- 
tion of succeeding ages. 

Much of this success Avas due to the 
genius of Alcibia<lps, who, influenced by his 
desire to regain his lost place in Athens, 
had applied himself to the task of detaching 
Pereia from the Spartan alliance. He 
econoniy was mtrbduced into the] moved adroitly, and succeeded in |)ersuad- 



TffE zLLus±BArki> im pP -PinE. 

it W’ns not aiul feartd the peb|»tft 

r^;jt|i^ (if Persia to ]>«rnift either their oiily hope of sueces& ia ^ 

conquer iu this war, the asKistance of Persia; the 
hCiit ih4t hor- true f)()! icy hiy iu allowiuji; luctantly accepted i heso • hard 
th^ to. exhaust cii(*h other, and then to abnlished their cleunjcratic 
iliiie the domiuiDiis of both when they had A Council of Four Hundred! 
become too weak to resist her. Influenced appointed, seized the ’ administration^- of' .‘ 
% this ad vice, which was sound, the Per- afiiiirs. It soon became apparetit-.-il^h^r3lifi^^ 
siau satrap held h.iek at the moment when cibiades had simply duped ij is 
a vigorous support ^iveu to Hparta wnuld .aiui the four hundred were overthrown, 'fi4|Md' -iv 
have enabled In r to bring the war to a the republic was restored. This revolt] tioil i 
close. 11 ^ suecccdcd dii Overcoming the i bad been, hastened by the defe<Jtion of ijin: 
impatience of tlie Spartan commanders by lieiand of Euboea to the Spartans, 



liberal bribes, Spai ta li:id also begim' to 
be ashiiUKMl of lier imuatural alliaiice with^ 
the ancient enemy of Greece. 

Alcibiades ex(‘rtcd himself to tviden the 
breach tvhich liad thus opened between 
Persia and S[)ai Ui. He succa'eded in dup- 
ing the Athenian commanders at Ssunos 
• into the belied’ that his influence wdth Tissa- 
pheriies tvas strong enough to draw him 
into an alliance with Athens, and offered to 
I'ifect this result on condition of his being 
allowed to return to Athens and regain his 
. former ^position. He stipulated tliat the 
republic should be overthrown, and an oli-» 
garchy set up iu its place, as ho both hated J 


Tlie Athenians were obliged to 
'every energy to nniintain 
existence. Their losses during 
so seriously crippled t-hem that 
(ionipellcid to conduct a mamJy 
struggle, and I be Persian policy 
the state which, needed it 
them f rom rea])iug any of the ' ^ 

of their successes. 

The Persian f^iliey did not ple^ 
Spartans any more liiaii the Atbeuim^,! 
Mindarus, the Spartan eommauder .in 
Minor, left Miletus in disgust 
for the HellesiMuit, where he 
the other satrap more active m 
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ty;^nn. AtlicLiau fleet , of 
aiui vms' 


ill 'the strait 
■■aiia Aby dos. . The Spartau 
eadeayorcd to rejoin the allied 
but liis vesseJs -were lost in 
Athos. Miiidarns him- 
a , The Athenians followed up 

iady^ by capturing' Cyzicus, 

liad revolted from them. A nioiiih 
Jatci* a great battle was foui:;l)t be- 
^ and Peloponnesian 


flei^ at Cyn off*Aby»h:s, and was 

vi^dad in ittvor of the former by the timely 


Mindarus^ with the fep^rtan fleet, assiated 
by a Persian aniiy, under the h’atrap Phar- 
nabazus, how undertook the siege of Cyzi- 
CU3, and the Athenians decided to relieve 
it. A fierce battle emued, in which the 
Peloponnesian fleet .was driven ‘ ashore, 
where the Persians, under Pliarnabazus, eii- 
dehvorcMl to defend the ships. Akdbiades 
landed at the head of his men and routed- 
the Persians, Wliile the Athenians altfiickcd 
;ho fleet drawn up on the sliOre. Mindarus 
was slain and the whole Peloptyrmesian 
fleet oaplnred, except the Syracut-an ships, 
which were burned by their commander. 



BUINS OF THK ACROPOTJS— ATHENS. 

a squadron of ITo this great victory Vio one had con- 
Samos, B. c. 410. . *lributed more than Aleibiades. By their 
Atlien^in had lost the confi- success the Atluaiians became once more 
Persian friends. The Persian masters of the Propontis and the trade of i lie 
. wdth the j)olicy he Euxine. Supplies of grain were collected 

bad* ordered Tissaphemos in the Euxine and .‘*ent to Athens, to the 
io Sparta. OneVif the great disap[>oiiitnient of the Spartans at 
Decelea, v\'ho had hoped to starve the city* 
j^Vli^and-. imprison him ^ Sardi^, At the into submission. 

Jagjlrtfa month In b. c, 409 the Athenians gained still 

■ and, 4et^rminiug I () risk every- greater successes. Chalcedon surrendere*! 

AwiS- fc eflbii. tp feecure his recall to to them in spite of iheeflorts of Pharnabu- 
AS|^iwVraise<l a fpree of eighteen galleys at ziis to save it, anti Alicilnade.s took Selym- 
t§iiSw^ joined -the Athenian fleet just bria. In b. C. 408 B/yzantiuni surrendered 
decide ike vietoiy^^m to him. < 
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«ervi^ of Alct&iad^ Jtad 
far to atime for h is past mis- 
ooii^iict, an m b. c. 407 he ventured to 
returo to Athens. He met with an en- 
thusiastic ’Welcome from the wliole popula- 
tion, the aenate reversed his sentence, the 
curse was removed from him, and as he 
seemed the only leader capable of restorhig 
io Athens her lost power a ml glory, he was 
made general, with unlimited j)ower8, and 
was given command of a* force of 100 gal- 
leys, 1,500 heavy-armed troops, and 500 
cavalry. Aleiblades, with cluiracteristic 
levity, believed that he had regained the 
affection and confidence of his countrymen, 
and seemed blind to the fact that the 
Athenians^ were simply according him a 
new trial, and that he had many influential 
enemies at Athens, who still doubted him. 

Meanwhile the execution of the Persian 
plans had fallen into more vigorous hands. 
Cyrus, the younger son of Darius II., the 
reigning King of Persia, was made satrap 
of tlie Asia Minor ])rovinccs. He was a 
man of genuine ability, and <jf unbounded 
ambition. As a means of furthering his 
owm schemes ho resolved to give a cordial 
aid to Sparta in Jier efforts to ci ush Athens. 
At the* same time the command of the 
Spartan fleet w’as given to Lysander, one 
of the ablest men his couiiuy ever pro- 
duced. Those two personages conceived a 
marked respect for ea(;h other’s abilities, 
and agrec'xl ujion a liearty and vigorous co- 
operation. Cyrus reached Sanlis in tlic 
spring of n. c. 407, and in KSepteniber of tlm 
year Alcibiades sailed from Atlicns to 
'whieli Avas liold by a Dacednemo- 
nl-in J^iuding the resistance (»flered 

‘ ^^,j['tlian he had exjx'Cted, Alcibiades 
left Cono! <'venty ships to continue the 
sifM/o sailed 

litnuSZt 

euepiy of AtI.etus. 

A * • ■ monev by Icvving n 

iSfi ' ‘■'‘'®‘^Cvme;an%,noffcn.ring 
.‘ontnhution upon \ Vi i i 

tlependency of Atho’”^' 

refused, and in revt, 

territory of that 

*^^his attempt his fleet, 

.vhidrtesfin'a'h 

S ^ ^ Iiim, wL j,in,gejf jbe 

(indite* f ' aV I* dissolute aud 


*ngo he ravaged the 
‘:\ly, which lodged a 
^**iin«t him at Athens. 



OP itMi! 

’ ' . . . -.k- 

fiidw sigds pr^ 
though lu oommaiul of u aplli 
had spent throe monthai^^ 
things showed to the Atberiiiil^ 
aclesTiad not changed - 

fited by his adversity. A fewyei^S|:'^ 
had revived his old traitsl He 
ingly removed from his command ; 'and re* 
placed by ten generals, with Conon Ot il«& : 
head. About the same time the 
of ihe Spartan fleet was transferjpi^ 
licralidas, who, in spite of the eflfeifift 
Lysander to hanfper him and thus 
his own reappointment to the Gomtnaitid, ' 
showed such energy and 8elf-reiiitttce> dW 
such indifference to the PtTsian 
that Cyrus, Avho had resented his appoiutr 
ment over livsaiitler, came to his aid with 
an abundant supply of money. Previous 
to this action of Cyims, Caliicratidas had 
proved his ability by attacking the Athen- 
ian fl(‘ot in tlie harbor of Mitylenev^^^^d 
defeating it with the loss of thirty sBipsA 
The remaining forty were saved by teirig , 
hauled ashore under the Avails of the t(^W7if 
The Bpartan admiral then blockaded tho 
liarhor of Mitylcne by sea and land, ^ 
When the si Illation of Conou becftiTiiie 
known at Ai bens, great efforts w'ere to 
to aid him. A lh‘ct Avas immediately 
out and despatched to Samos, wheredt 'toa.'i 
joined by tlie allies, and its atrength'to^ 
creased to 150 sail, iif’U'r which it proceej^ed 
to the rtlief of Mitylene. Upon 
proMch of th(^ Athenian fleet Callicratidiito 
detached fifty ships to coiftinue thte block- 
ade, and Avilh the remainder of hjiS force 
advanced to meet the enemy. Tlve bb^titev; 
fleets encouBtered each other off the 
of Argiuusce, near the southeqstcru 
Lesbos, and a severe battle euswad^ 
result was doubiful until CalHGi^tfcljiti^l 
into the sea- and wgs div)wned. Thb ; 

tans, dep: is'cd of tlieif leader, were 
with the Joss of seveiHy-sevea' «&lp 
squadron at Mitylcne at once 
and Conoii Avas able t5 leave 
and join his fri(‘ncls. The uuiiec) 


fleet then sailed for Samos. ^ 0 

At ‘the beginning of n. c. 405 Lywwu^ 
AA’as again given the command of the Sjtor^ " 
tan fl ‘ct. Being inferior in . feted’ ^ 
Athenianf?, he avoided op engagemtott^ito^ ■:> 
eluding the eiieiny’s fleet, crosseiXthd 
to the’ coast of Attica, where he hn<l 
ference with Agis. The result of tUiS'Coo^ V 
ference was" the departure of the Spatter 
fleet for the Ifadh^pout, which (heir atJ-iffeH', , 
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h^ere at tliis time rai?ag- 
3^^ were withdrawn from 
of Lysaiider’syres- 
: of the com- 

of th^ siege of Larajisacua. 
;a.t> once moved their fleet to the 
flied^on^ birt arrived too late to save 
They took position at JElgos- 
or the Goat’s River,” ou the 
nortHern side of the channel, with the in- 
tendon of bringing the Spartans to battle, 
The^Spartans were well supplied with pro- 
vHone ;and ot^ciipied a strong position, and 
tjhe.dfelay W favor. TheAthen- 

: 40091 ou the other hand, held a wretched 
a more sand-beach, distant from 
Bestos, Xvhcnce they drew their supplies, 
and anything to recommend it. 

Thu bailors Were obliged to go ashore to 
get their meals, and the discipline of tlie 
finest was relaxed to an alarming extent. 
^Idbiades, who, since his dismissal, had 
heipn residing in his^casile in the vicinity, 
aUw the danger to which his countrymen 
exposed themselves by retaining this posi- 
vtioh^vand advised their leaders to move to 
BsstroSi where they would be more secure. 
m swivico was received with insults. 

is a reasonable ground for the aispi- 
oiou.that some of the Athenian corninandcrs 
had^te by Cyrus to bring about 

tliU State of affair-s which yow existed. 
X^'Sander w\as aware of the lax discipline 
of his oneinies, aijd wliile declining Viattlc, 
waa^oii thb alert to profit by some of llieir 
, On the fifth* day after tlie arrival 

fleet ho seized the oppor- 
him by the absence of the 
*’*^"*^t who had gone ashore and 

tficattered over the conn try, to cros.s 


poss^ipns fell into the himds 
of the victors ; the democratic goveiC^nien to 
were overthrown, and oligarmcal estab- 
lishments Were set up in their place, con- 
sisting of ten citiiM3Us, at whose head was a 
Spartan officer caMed a hormost. . ' 

The news of tills crushing disaster reac&ecl 
Athens in the night. The. citizens, roused , 
from their slumbers by the fearful tidings, 
slept no more that night. The, situation of 
the city was desperate in the extreme. 
The sources from which the Athenian^ 
drew their provisions were now iu the 
hands of Spartans, and the city could be 
easily starved into siibmirsiou, even if the ^ 
-enemy did not attack it. The Public 
Assembly met the next morning, and It 
Avas agreed to overlook all crimes except 
the most serious, and release the prisoners 
to enable them to take part in the public 
defence. All debtors wore released on the 
same condition, and the citizens, assembled 
in the Acropolis, swore a solomn oath of 
mutual forgiveness and harmony. Althongli ‘ 
tho result was evident to all, no one spoke 
of yielding. 

The battle of /Egospotami took place in 
B(‘ptcmber, n. c;. 4v)->, but Lysaudor, who 
bad spout the intervening time in reducing 
the Athenian dependencies and establishing 
oligarcliical governments in them, did not 
appear in Athenian waters until November, 
when Ik; reached -Egina with a fleet of loO 
sail, and proceeded to ravage Salamis and 
blockade Pineus. At the same time the 
Peloponnesian army advanced into Attica 
and eiieainpcd iu the groves of the Aca- 
demic, at the gates of Athens. 

The fall of the city was only a question 
of time, for famine Inul already made its 
apjiearanee wi:hin the walls; Init tim spirit 
)f the Athenians was unsubdvKal Tliev 


entire force and attack ofleriMl to capitulate upon comlitiorj of ro-, 
V He found the entire taiiiing their Long Walls and the port of 

with tlie exception of eight Pinens. Tlie Bpartan enhors rejected their 




ys, deserted and defenceless. 
I'them without striking a blow and 
off. Only c?ight or ten gal- 

« including the flag-s 1 1 i p, co m m a n d ed by 
lnV^U^cWled iu escaping. (Joi?on was 
find took refuge 
Tlie . !Spart aus now held -the 
iaa fleef or five' tlibu.sarid 

life latter they put to death in 
for tlVa cruelty with which the 
' .^Acteians !l^nl !ata^^ treated their caiitives. 
^jSpurran sueceiss at ;^g()fipoUvnn was 
■ h-b 1 o w <>f ibe At|ien||ui empi re ; al 1 


conditions and iii-susted tliat the Jjong Walls 
sliould be destroyed for a distance of ten 
stadia at least. The senator Archestratns 
proposed to accept the Spartan terms, and 
W4S imprisoned by the indignant citizen.s 
for liis proposal, thougli many of thorn were. • 
actually dying with liunger. At last Tlier- 
amenes, formerly one of the Four Hundred, 
who pretended to have great influence with 
Lysaiider, offered to ascertain his real in- 
tentions respecting Athens. He wasted 
three months — three months of terrible s.irf' 
fering to his countrymen — aii l at last rc- 
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tiuriicd to Athjcha ^riih tho ftriswcr that tho 
epliors Aloue had the power to make peace. 
Tjpott hii rbturn to tlic city the suffering 
from the famine had become so great tliat 
he was sent back to conclude a peace on the 
best terms that could he obtained. A 
Ttouhcil of* the allies was licld at Spnrta to 
|ii|necidG the fate of Athens. The Thebans 
find CoriiiUuans urged that the city should 
be destroyed, its Jiaine obliterated, and the 
^ entire population sold into slavery. The 
Spartans now exhibited the only generosity 
that ever marked their history. They de- 
^ dared witli a magnanimity wliicli is suspi- 
cious, to ’ say the least, that tliey would 
never Cf)nsent to annihilate or enslave a city 
which had rendered such eminent services 
to Greece. The truth i? most probably 
this: they ivishcd to secure in Athens a 
useful dependency. The terms finally 
agreed upon wore that the Long Walls and 
fortifications of Pira3n3 should 1x3 destroyed ; 
that the Athenians should relinquish all 
their foreign possessions and confine them- 
selves to their own territory ; and that they 
should surreiKler all that remained of their 
navy, readmit all their exiles, and become 
allies of Sparta, So reduced were the 
Athenians by the famine that they eagerly 
accepted these terms, and about the middle 
of March, n. c. 401, Lysander took forma] 
possession of Pincus and the Spartan army 
entered Athens. Lysander at once set to 
work to execute the terms of llio. treaty. 
All the Athenian ships but twelve ivcrc 
carried away, the forrihciilions of Piricns, 
the docks, arsenals, |liip3 on the stocks, and 
the Long Walls were demolished. Tlie 
Avorl^was performed uinidst the rejoicings 
of the Peloponnesians, who made it tlio 
occasion of a festival wliicli ivas a needless 
insult to the v;inqiiisliod. 

Thus fell the Athenian empire, twciity- 
Boven years siik:r the beginning of the Pclo- 
ponnosinii ivar, and .seventy-three years 
after the formation of tlu Cvonfederacy of 
Delosi Tlio Sj)artans, in alliance ivith 
Persia, were now .supreme in Greece. Free 
ffoveruments were everywhere de.stroyed 
/knd oligarchies set up in their stead, A thens 
? was given a genuinely S])artan constitution, 
: which was framed by a provisional govern- 
ment of five ephors presided over by Ly- 
sandcr. Lysander caused these to intrust 
the government to thirty officers, who are 
Jkuown in history as the “Thirty Tyrants.*’ 
‘ t their liead was Crilias, wlio hud been 
anished by a vote of tlje people, and who 


■had' been- pcrmitfiM ■ 
of l-he surrender^ ; .■■;.S g 
to ' lake 'vengeance ■ ■ 
caused tlie best and ■ 

! put to death, and 
terror in Athens. A 
under Therarnenes, endeayai^d to 
violence by causirig the 
friends of the Thirty of 3,000 citizeq*»>.wri^^ 
assent was required in all importaal;|^^ 
ceedings. The only result of this ineiu^^ 
w^as to exempt these 3,000 citizens , 

illegal acts of the Thirty.;, all the rest c^Ae ' 
Athenians were placed without the patedf 
the law and might be put toMeath ' 

pleasure of the tyrants. A iTsf of suspect^ 
citizens and intended victims W'StS 
made, and to this list any one belonging to 
the ruling party might add the namo of an 
enemy. As tlio estate of ihevictiin went to 
his informer, the blow fell first uppd the. 
ricli,nnd th(3 persecution thus lost its 
ical character and became an etfbrt to 
secure plunder. Thcramenes l>eing u^amJ 
to destroy a prominent alien 
enrich himself with his wealth, indigirimtly 
refused. He ivas dcniouncecl as 
enemy by Critias, dragged fi-om the 
tho senate house wliere he had soUghfes^<j 7 . 
tuary, and compelled to drink 
hemlock. Thus released from all reSIpiipt, 
j Critias and Ids party indulged their 
unsparingly. x , •• 

One of the victims of »Sparta 
blades, 'who had been allowed by the ^er- 
.*iians to retire into Phrygia after the battle, 
at -<Fgospotami. Orders 'were sent frem 
Sjiarta to put him to death. is house 
ivas suiToiiiuled by the Persians and set on 
fire, and lie was slain by the arrovta ^ 
javelins of hi.s a-.;5aiiant3, who- ehraiikffr&ip 
meeting Jiim face to iiice. ! - ^ 

Meanwhile the criickiefe of tho Thii^y ^ : 
aroused a strong read inn in GreGce"i^|jpi 
them and against Lysaiid^f%h|^ 
they were. The Thebaus and 
bad come to regard the Thirty as the witiiirg 
instruments of promoting the amlfftiw 
the Spartans, whom they -now 
being the masters rather than the 
of Greece. A number of the Athe^q " 
exiles who had taken refuge in Bosotia. .. 
returned, under the leadership of, ; 

bulus, accompanied ' by 
zens, and ■ seized. -.the 
Phyl6. Tho Tliirty, ■ ait ■ the 
Spartan garr^n and the.Threej^lll^ii^P^ 
marched out^ attack 
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Tboi Thirty, coasqwiia f 

nt han^li seized iSalamJs 
of refuge, renaoved 
givrrisonkl them with 
■ Critias then eontokjecl 

Three Thousand and thd 
yf^rtiin ‘garrisoii,^ compelled them to 
r of the prisoners, who were 

tfemediat^ executed. Thrasyhulus now 
to Pirseus, defeated the Thirty and 
':jhw 4<lher3Ut3, .and seized the hill on 
the port had formerly 
Gritias slain in the eoiilliet, and 
4h© mode party formtMdy led hy Thera- 
overth^^ the Thirty after a reign 
; of moiiths, and instituted a new oli- 

known as the Ten. The Thirty 
and the Ten both asked aid of Sparta, and 
;,a army under Lysander en- 

f teted Athens, while their fleet under the 
w brother of Lysander blockaded Piraius. 
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> At this* juncture, however, the Sjiurtans, 
, hecsbtniig sua|)icioiis of the designs of Ly- 
$iVlp^6r^ removed him from the command, 
by Pausajiias, tlie new 
^ After some conflicts, in 

at first defeated 
im! iT^rasybulus,' but were at length suc- 
peace was res to roc I upon condition 
at Piiajus should he restored 
;;|4ov';^ Amnesty was graiite<l to all 

the Thirty, the Ten, 
% the last of whom were the 

; of the barbarous dijcrces of the 
rule of the nreht^ns, the 
vllhd Senate of Fl\e Hundred 

and a revised code of the laws 
> ordered to be pre- 

a'* Buteetjitent assembly of tbc 
. ^ ins party now 

T into city and were crowned 
.;;tv w ve wreaths aa^ the dc 1 1 verers of 
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victory of Tlirn.sybulus and his 
f ffl rc\stored to A i hens her nii- 

cient laws uud customs, aud BO pro- 
found was the rejoicing which it 
occasioned, that a eon.servative re- 
G? action took place in iho city. It 
was made painfully memorable by the con- 
demnation and death of the philosopher 
Socrates, one of the wisest and purest men 
of Greece. Twenty years before, Arislo- 
phaiies, in his comedy of “Tlie Clouds,” 
liad charged him w'ith being an enemy of 
religion and a corrupter of youth ; but this 
attaek Imd failed at the time. lie wasno\v 
accused of not believing in the gods which 
the state worshipped^ with teaching a new 
religion, and with corrujiting the Athenian 
youth, lie was condemned to death by n 
majority of six, but his ])rourt speech in 
reply to his accusers rai.sed the majority 
against, liiin to eighty. The true secret of 
the hostility with wliicli lie W'ns treated lay 
in the fact that he had offended many of 
the Athenians liy liis oiitsj)okcn dennneia- 
lions of their faults, aud hy his- peculiar 
method of arguing, which compelled them 
to become lire denouncers of ilu ir own nctA 
As the Bucred phip or Paralus had sailed to 
Delos at the lime of his sentence, aud no 
execution could take jilacc until its return; 
Socrates spent tlie thirty days of its absence 
in prison, in noble and insiiiring conversa- 
tion with his friends. He spoke of his past 
life without regret, and expressed his nrni 
belief tin the immortality of the soul. 
When' the fatal inomei;t arrived, he took 
:!m Clip of deadly hemloc k, and druuk it 











A and oalm^ 

Hi« laat words were a reque^ to 
^ Jia would offar a ci6ck 

>ti6^ for him, as was oustomary 

with l^t^ns who had recovered from a dan- 
Jl^Otts iUj^ thus testifying Ids conviction 
that deatli \va3 but the entrance to a new 
:^nd life. Posterity has doiio justice 

to his memory, ami has accepted the esti- 
mate formed of him by his friend and pupil, 
Xenophon, who says of him: “To mo, 
inoat emphutically (being, us I have dc- 


:Who':..wefie In, ■..■■error,; 
them tit -tlie ,pumiit of, v4i^. 
was honorabie and good), ha 
such tkn one the very best anti 
man could be” ’ 

In B. c. 398 Agis, the Spartan hin£L.^G^ 
and was succeeded by his brotiier 
one of the bravest and most cnpabie of .jEw 
Lacedfiemonian leaders. He 
tilting field for the exercise of 
The aid rendert d to Cyrus by.th^.vS0^a^^ 
gave mortal oficiica to Persia, 



scribed him, so piou.s, that he undertook 
nothing witlmnt the conn-jr’l of ihe gorlsj 
so just, that he never injured nnv one— -no, 
not even in the slightest degree — ^^Imt was of 
service lo those that associated 
yith him ; so tern porn t.e, that he never pre- 
ferred pleasure to virtue; sn sensible, that 
ho never erred in distingnishiog the better 
from the worse, wiihout reriuiring aid from 
any one else, Imt being of himself perfectly 
competent to discriminate between them*; 
so capable of (Wsenursing upon and defining 
' snoh matters; and so sknied in estimating 
.^he character of others,, and ini Convincing 


Ti^s'inlicrncs, the successor 
tnmed to the coast, he brought 
harass the Greek cities of Asia 
under the protection of Sparta, 
fans resolved to strike tlie 
thus secure whatever advantages 
suit from it. For six years, ' ■ 

394, they waged war in Asia 
Their first commanders were but indiffel^V 
generals, but when Agesilaus wnS v^Jeat; to 
Asia Minor, to direct the war, direedy 
his accession to. the crown, a change v 

id from this t£ii^ : 


immediately pem^ptible,an^ 
ti I e Spar t an sii (^ccsses were so u ii in o rous ifli 




it ® certib 

of ^her pnifthi^ in 
very •considerable' part of 
wiis com poised of too'TcO 
Sijndi xv^hose exploits we havo ivlatt'^l 
k bistory of Pei*sia, and 

1irt|n had returned from their cxpeclition 

wiser since the. days of 
3£et^iCfeav Uow brought about un alliance 
ttj^bst Spurta of the secondary Greek 
Athens, Thebes, and Corinlh — n* c. 
3$§. Thebes had already drifted into 
witfe Bparb* and bad defeated the LacedjB- 
mt)iUMi> army under Lvsniider at Ilaliartus. 
•Lysauder, had been slain in this conflict, 
and PausaniQg; \yhp liatl arrived too late to 
relievo linh, had sought refuge in the Tern- 
jde/o^^A^^ at Tcgea, being afraid to 
robrn home after his Itiilurc. lie had been 
succoi^ed 'Oti, the throne by his son Agesi- 
p6l% emergency it been me neces- 

Agesilaus to discontimio bis con- 
aii^i Xsia Minor,- and return home, 
ibe same time the league against 
was strengt^h by the accession 
ofc1|ubba* Acaiii^ \Vest(‘rn Locris,Ani- 

bfliSii^eiieadia,^ Chalcidice in Thrace. 
Ibr th^jfprb^ of T5. c. 394 a coiigrcss of the 
ali|(|j^yri£tB held at Corinth, and it was pro- 
to march on Sparta at once. Idie 
prevented by the rapid ad- 
of th6 Spartans, who defeated the 
Coriutli. A second battle was 
i5^n afier under Airosilaus, who had 
«'i^nie®4F^b of the Spartans, and 

th^Iiles were once more defeated. 

duecesses were ueuti-alizc'd in the 
i|r by the successes of Con on, who 
bil^TorWiird from his exile in Cyprus, 
b^en iurnished with a fleet by ^ 
lie defeat^^^ the Spar (an admiral | 
„ ^ [ot off the peninsula of Cnidus ini 

394, and released all the Asi- 
their dependence u|)on 
the maritime empire of the 
lost metre rapidly tlnui it had 
f;;j)t<:^h1red. Persia had associated an 
Qwn with Conon in ihccom- 
Tills officer, Pharna- 
■■ r$^ti8, ^be allied cnnimander^ atCorinih, 

.. jE(^ja^MSl^suto them of his hearty support. 

Conon he employed the 
the fleet in fortifying Piraeus and 
Xetauwing the I,ong Walls of Athens, and 
graAtied n ■■ tnsiderable sum of money for 
The grateful Atheninns 
bf^ve Cruou the c!ita&t£.*r of JEgoepotami, 
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aftd hatUed iia the restorer of his 

'bSib^ry:-;' 

The war was now conduct^ with 
territory of Corinth, which w*a» the princi- 
pal sufferer. Sparta was go eucccfseful that 
Thebes; despairing of defeating ' her, at- 
tempted to make a separate peace with her. 
The Tlieban euvoys were treated with ebn- 
tompt by Agesihius, but their hopes were 
revived during their interview by thdxicws 
of a victory over a Spartan detachment by 
a body of Athenians under Iphicrates. Tho 
effort for j)cace wai^ at once discontinued. 
Other successes on the part of the Athen- 
ians cauaeil Bpartii to renew the efforts jslie 
hud been making for some time to hi dace 
Persia to compel n general peace between 
the Greek states. This time she wasdSuc-' 
ccssful. The Persian king dictated fho 
terms of the treaty, known as tha*‘ Peaod 
of Aiitalcblas,^' from the Spartan of that 
name who induced Artaxerxes to take tliq 
step. By intcrccptlug the supplies of corn 
IVom the Euxiuc, the Persian fleet compelled 
Athens to accept the peace. The other 
states ratified it at once, n. c. 387. By the 
terms of this disgraceful treaty, the Oi^k 
ciiics .of Asia were surrendered to Pii^ia, 
who became tlie recognized arbiter of tlij 
affiiirs of European Greece. 

The i mined iale consequences of the treaty 
were tlie sej):i ration of Corinth from Argos, 
and the loss to Thebes of her leadership of 
the Boeotian confederacy. The Spartans, 
.as n means of wcakeiiing Thebes, re-estab- 
lished the little city of Plattea, and. brought 
back to it as many as possible of‘ its original 
inhabitants. Aihcris nuturally supported 
ibis step, moved by her luicieut friendship 
for the Plaiieans, wdioae fidcdiiy to her had 
caused tlieii* disaster, and fhebes became 
to a certain ox lent estranged from her. 
Under the pretext .of hKvking after the en- 
rorc('ment of the terms of the treaty, Sparta 
extended her influence on all sides, ittiid it 
was now more than ever evident to the 
Greeks that she designed bringing the 
entire pen insula into subjection to licr. Im 
n. c. 382, ill a time of profound peace, a 
Spartan force seized tiie Cadmeia, the cita- 
del of Thebes, and the Spartan governmenf 
refused to surrender it in spite of tlie pro- 
testations of Thebes and the fact that the 
two states were on nominally friendly terms. 
By her insolence Sparta tlius succeeded in 
rendering Thebes her implacable enemy. 

The restless ambition of the I.,acedamio- 
nian state, having no proper field in the 
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peninBula iu which to expend its energies, 
waa noiv directed against a powerful con- 
federacy on the northern borclcT of Greece, 
composed partly of Greek and partly of 
Maeedoijian cities, under tlio leadership of 
Glyntljus. The Olyuthian war lasted four 
years, from n. c. to 37*1), and resulted 
ifl the* triumph of Sparta, who thus suc- 
ceeded in removing tlio only formidable 
rival of Mucedoji — the t)nly state which 
might have formed a barrier between 
Gi •eecc and the Jlacedoniaii concpierors. 

Sparta was iiow at llie height ot her 
power. S}»e was siiprc'rnc on land, and at 
sea was ns powerful as Athens. She had 
gained her predominance by her efforts 
against the liberties of Greece', and now 
souglit to maintain it in the same wa 3 \ Her 
unpopularity in Greece, which was due to 
the harshness with which she administered 
her authority, was increased by the intimacy 
of her alliance with the bitterest enemies 
of Grecian freedom — the Persians, the 
Macjedonians, and the Syracusans. For- 
tunately slvc did not long hold her power. 
The clt»y of relrihution was close at hand. 

Tliebes had been for tlirec years in the 
liands of tlio Spartan party, ami its citadel 
was held by a Lacediomoiiian garrison. A 

I dot for its dellvorance was formed by 
Vlopidas and other Theban exiles at Ath- 
ens, and was entii idy succesiTJul. The Spar- 
tan party in Tiu'bcis was ovcrjiow'cred, its 
leaders Averc put to death, and I lie city was 
regained by tbo ])atrioiic party. At the 
same time Epaminondns, the. mddest of the 
Thebans, reached Thebes and took part in 
the struggle. The Spartan garrison was 
besieged iu tlie citadel, and surrendered on 
condition c»f being allowed to iiiareh on; 
with the lionors of war. The Bpai tans at 
once j)repaied to punish Thebes. By an 
unjustifiable outrage upon Athens they 
drove tliat city into alliaucc wdili Thebes, 
and she took her }>lace at the liead of tiu; 
league against Sparta, D. c. 378. In the 
war which ensued Sparta was mainly un- 
successful. She was not able to cope with 
the Atlicuian licet, which • inflicted several 
severe defeats upon her navy. The The- 
bans, iimlcr their great leader Eparainondas, 
after snflerin^ some preliminary reverses, 
succeeded iu freeing tlieir country. Athens 
now became jealotis of the success of Thebes, 
and made an unsuccessful effort to ecciire 
a separate peace with Sparta. In n. r. 371 
H gejieral cf^ngn'ss of tlie Grock^jgtales was 
held at Sparta, and a general 


I traoted, from whigh Sparta ^ 

The bittdr hatred existing between 
states would permit no adjustment 
them. The treaty is known & the 
ofCaiihis.’v 

War existed now only between Sp^ftii^^: 
and Thebes, and the latter city 
garded Ijy the rest of Greece as doopii^^-^ 
certain destruction. Such would moat 
have been tlie result of tlio war jliadyia^tji 
Thebes possesscxl in Epaminondas a le^adef : 
equal to the emergency. He Avas tliie. 
est general, and one of tlie noblest charocr 
tors Greece (•\ er producc'd, and withal a ' 
patriot who sought his country’s good witli- 
oiit a thought for liimi^elf. The Spartans 
promptly invaded Bceotia under Cl com bfo- 
lus, Ifom the dircetion of Phocis. Thefy' 
surprised and cajitured the port of Creiisis 
on tile Cil:.s('iin Gull’, and toek twelve 
Theban galleys. Coiilinuing their advance 
i:ito Ba'o'.ia, they were decisively defeatM’ 
by tlie Tlu'ban anny under Epaminpndas 
in tlic great bailie (xt Leuctra, with terrible 
loss, ami were besic'gcd in their fortifioVt 
earn]). So great a disaster Inid not befulleii 
Sjiarta since tlie battle of Thcrmopyl*^. 

The news of the battle of Leuctra W'as re- 
ceived at S})artii Avith a cliaraeterislic as- 
sumption of indifibreiico ; all signs of mourn- 
ing were forbidden; but every efibrt was 
]nu foiih to rescue the defeated army from 
its ]>ei*il()us [losition. The whole remaining 
military fone of the kingdom was de- 
spa tehod by s('a from Corinth to, Creiisis. 
Before it could reach Boeotia the Thebans 
had asked assistance of Jason, the tyraiit 
of Piieiic ill Thessaly, which had becii 
granted. By the ail vice of Jason, they 
lu rniitted the besieged Spartans at Leuctra 
to evacuate the country, and this force 
maicliiiig to Creusis, and tlienc6 to the 
J\legarid, mei the army despatched to thbir 
relie f on iis march. The entire Spa rtaU 
foixo at once. returned to their o‘;vn country. 

Lend I a was fatal to the Spartaa4uff^em- 
acy, wliieh fell instantly to the ground., 
The defeat w'as the greatest disas^ that 
had ever befallen Sparta, mid it destJCpycd 
lier influence over even the cities bJ" the 
IVloponncsus. Her dependencies aort^ pf 
the Corini Ilian Gulf were lost to he?*/iiiid ; 
wure <]ivided between *the Thebati^S 
Jason. For thirty-four years--iinije 
victory at JEgospotami — Sparta bail Ib^ix 
supreme in Greece. She was now 
to accept the loss of her pow'cr and tdfke WK 
place mneng the secondary itates^ 
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S70, another daiiger "to 
i*eiMovod by the a^isassiiiatiuu 
Jaaon, wljo luul begun to 
idfe mteDtion to Jiiake himself master 
His deatli was felt ns a 
the Gr(‘ek stales. Athens, 
/Jealous of upon all the slates 

fam a alliance upon the terms of 
of Antalcidas. The mnjority of 
th& roibponnesiaii slates joined tlie longue, 
AV^ilbh was known as the Arcadian conled- 
ieratidii/Aid which secMired the iiulopendonce 
of every member. Elis refused to do so on 
the plea that slie would' tlnis de])rive Ihm*- 
selfof her sovereignty over the Triphylian 
cities. Thus the IVioj^oiuK'sian stnles be- 
canib independent of .Sj^arta, even those in 
which her aiilhoriiy had been undisputed 
for centuries. 

' The Mantineans seiz 'd the occasion to 
avenge the wroxigs inllletcMl upon them hv 
Sparta. They rebuilt their city, and in- 
vited Epamiiiondus to aid tlicm. Towards 
the close of B. c. o70, Epaminondas entered 
Arcadia with an ai*my which was swelled 
by Argive and Eleaii volunLci'rs to 70,000 
men, and advanced against Sparta itself 
The advauee was cheeks <l^ by Agt'silaiis, 
and Epaininondas contented himself with 
ravaging the valley of tlic Eurotas. He 
then returned to Argadia, and devoted him- 
self to the task of cstiiblisliing the Arcadian 
Itiagiie on a firmer basis. To avoid jeal- 
ousies, he advised thejnomlie.rs of the h'aguc 
to build a new city, which wiis called ISlega- 
lopolis. It was inade the capital of the 
league, and was iieopleil by settlers Irom 
for^ Arcadian towns. 

» Epaniinondas comph'ted the humiVmtinn 
of Sparta by restoring the jMesscniaii Mate. 
The town of Mcs.sen6 was rebuilt; its cita- 
del was placed on the summit of Mount 
lthoTp6, which had been the scene of the 
principal sj^ruggles of the first and si^eond 
Messenian wars. The MesseniMns — descend- 
ants ot those who ha<I been exilcMl ihreecen- 
tunes before by Sparta— came buck at the 
calf of^TJpiiniinondas, and the Messenian 
territories were restored very iK'iirJyas they 
hiid formerly existed. 

: ^parta wa^ now so thoroughly humbled 
she wmght the fdliance of Athens, and 

t litter, alarmed by the growing power 
came to the help of her old 
■ forru^s were posted 

passes (»f the isthmus 
^ from reach- 

vingfvjsw Greec^, but J^'namiDondas 


defeated a Spartan detachment, fi^rcetl their 
line/ and formed' a junction with his allies 
in the Peloponnesus. At the' same time 
Sicyon uhaudoiied Sparta and joined the 
Thel)an league. An effort of the Thebans 
to txike Corinth was repulsed, and about the^ 
same time, a fleet bearing 2,000 mercenaries 
from Gaul and Spain, sent by Diohysiui^ 
of Hyraeu.s(‘, arrived at JjccdiaHim to the 
assisiiince of Alliens and Sjiarta, B. C. 369. 
In li. c. 308 the Arcadians umlertook to 
coiujuer the. ^Messenian territory which pe- 
maiued in the hands of S|)arta. 'They were 
debated i.o an engagement known ns “The 
Tearless Ihitile,” so called heeausc the Spar- 
tans gained tle ir victory without the Joss 
of a man. The Tlu haiis vii^wed the defeat 
(»f their allies with comphieoiir'V, ns it taught 
them then* (h'pendeiiee U])on tiuan for pro- 
tection. They confined their efllxrts in this 
year to organizing a confederacy of ll'.e 
cities (»f Thessaly, and entered into an alli- 
ance willi MaeedOnia. Among the hostages 
sent ]>y tlio JliUMdonian King Arnyiilas 
II. to The))es was his sou Pliilij), then a youth 
of fifteen, hut di'Stiia d ti) becoine the master 
of(.f rei'ce. He remained some yi'ars at Tlielx)?. 

The I'hehans now f n.c. 367-31 56 ) entered 
into negotiations with the Pei>iiin king, 
who, since tlie poiu'c of Antaleidas, hudU 
been the recognized arbiter of the fate of 
Greece, and siieeicded in obtaining the 
saneti<m of Artax(‘rxi‘s to the supremary of 
Thebes. The iudej^endeneeof ^Iessen6 and 
Ainphi])olis wa.s confirmed by the Persian 
king, and the Athenians WTre directed to 
lay their fleet 14 > in ordinary. Elis was 
confirmed in the sovereignly of the Tri- 
])hv]ian cities. The Thebans had great 
(liflieiiliv in procuring the acceptance of 
the Persian rescript by tlie olker states. 
When Pidopidas visited Thessaly to secure 
its enforcement, Alexander of Pherse threw 
him into j)rison, and deibati'd a Theban 
force sent to rescue him. Epaminondas 
then nceomplished the rt lease of Pclopidas, 
but he was prevented by the nccessiry of 
securing his friend s liberty from destroying 
the power of Alexander. * In B, c. 363 the 
Tbehans again invaded Thessaly under 
Pelopidas. He defeated Alexander, hut' 
was slain at the moini'iit of-vietcuy, and his 
loss was regarded by his countrymen as 
outw'eighing their success. They wrested 
all of Alexander’s possessions from him 
except the city of Plieiai, and brought the 
whole p^^ori hern Greece under the do- 
mUi^''#f^jebes. . 
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vaa .now divided by 
ttn adt o|| fifacrileg^^ Tlio Arcadiiin^ aud 
tbfeit allies sent an iirmy into Klis during 
the ceJebraLioii of tJ»e Olympian Games, 
fieized the sacred grove, expelled the Eieans 
from the nianagoiueut of the festival, and 
Voiifided it to the Pisataiis. The Eieans 
and Aeliaeans attacked tlie invaders in the 
midst ol the games, and a battle was fought 
upon the holy spot. The Arcadians re- 
pulsed the attack and plundered the tern- 

i )les of Olympia of their treasures. The 
dantinean asseiiibly sternly denounced the 
sacrilege and refused all partici[mtiou in 
the sacred spoil. The Maiitineans were 
(hen proclaimed traitors to the Arcadian 
league. The result was the disruption of 




THE EEECIITIIEUM — ATHENS. 

that league. Peace was made with Elis, 
but Mantiiica became the ally of Sparta, 
while Tegea, and the rest of the confedera- 
tion, remained liiithfuJ to Tlicbes. Hos- 
tilities were so frequent between the two 
parties that Tliebcs was asked to intervene 
by her friends, while the Maiitineans be- 
sought the assistance ol Sparta. 

Ill the summer of is. c. 3()2 Epamiuon- 
, lias invaded the Peloponnesus, and was 
joined at Tegea by his allies, while Agesi- 
iaus, with the Spartan army, marched to 
the assistance of Man tinea. By this move- 
ment Agesilans uncovered his capital and 
j^laced Epaminondas nearer to it than him- 
S^f. The Theban general was quick to 
[j^t by his adversary’s error, and marched 
|dly u|)on Sparta. Agesilatis, being in- 


formeii of this ttiovem^ut, regal 
by a forced march ill i 

Theban attack, and, in a; liaitie foi ^ 
the streets of his capital, I ^ 

vaders to wi th dra w. The Th^babi tlSifti 
sought to surprise Mantiiiedi. The eltiai^ ^ 
were unarmed and scattered thmagb lhe 
harvest fields, and Muntinca 'mii^ v lifiiVe . 
fallen but for the opportune arrival 
detachment of Athenian cavalry, 
though . hungry and weary with a 
march, met and rcpwlsipd Uie ’"Tliehau 
attack. The arrival of the Spartan ivhijr 
soon after oblige.! Epaniinondas to 
back to Tegea. On the same day the tAVo 
armies met in the upland plain— 2,000 
feet above the sea — between Tegea and 
Mantiuea. In tK© 
bloody battle of Maiir 
tinea which ensued, 
th e Man tinehns ahd 
Bpartans were utterly 
d e 1 bated . The The- 
ban victory wra^ 
d earl y purchased. 
Ilpaiuiiiondas. fell 
niortiilly wounded at 
I he moment of vic- 
tory, Realizing tbo 
loss his countrymen 
M’ould suffer in his 
doalli, Ifo spent his 
latest breath in ad- 
.vising them to make 
peace. AVith the 
death of iier greiit 
hero tlie supremacy 
of Thebes came to 
an end. Having no 
>»one lo lake his jiface, 
she soon fell back into ber onVinary jp?<)SrtifitU. 
Ill sieeordauce witli the advice of EparSi- 
iioiidas, peace was made, matters being 3^t 
in the condition in which thp War t^d: 
found them. Sparta refused to .sigU' 
treaty, but was unsupported by 
and was thus harmless. ^ ■ 

AgesUaus, the Spartan king, * 
eighty years old, now set out for 
the head of 1,000 heavy-armed trdo^y^v 
assist Tach os in his revolt against 
The Egyptians, astonished at the ajjrps^ 
ance of the little, lame old man, whl^h 
seemed to them unwortht of a kynig;i 
tally aflTronted him with their ridicule, aiid 
refused him the command of thejr airing.::: 
He avenged himsBlf by supiMjrtiug tlie : 
belliou t)f Nectaiiebolond^ gaining tl Egy^>- 





liim. The euccessftil tipg 
with* 230 taleuts of gold, 
set out on his return to 
■'■■ on his way home, and 

Jm W embalmed in Avax, carried to 

.■Sparta^ and buried wilh gVeat pomp. It 
, ^id of him that he was 'SSparta's 

citizen ^nd most (*011511111 mate 
genial in many ways, pc'rhaps, lier 
g^aiest man.” 

. peace of n. c. 302 remained iiii- 
;^rpken>^)!i the continent of Greece for six 
/years. During this lime Athens and Alex- 
ander of Phei’flB were engaged in hostilities 
/at aea, and war was waged l>e\M)nd the 
proper limits of Greece, b(*tw(‘en Athens on 
ibe one hand and Amjihijiolis, Macedon 
and the Thracian princes on the other. In 
€. 358 Eubcea, Arnphipolis and the 
Chewnesus were again subdued, and 
Athens was once more the most |>owerful 
state of Greece. This year marks the eul- 
hiinating point of her second period of 
glory, and the beginning of li ^r decline. In 
this year began what is known as “The 
Social War.’* Ivliodes, Cos, Chios and 
By^itn till 111 revolted from her, and were 
joined by Best os and the other IIeIlcs[)on- 
iiiio "^towiis subject to Atliens, and ('aria 
scut aid to the insurgents. The war was 
■ very exhaustive to the Athenian treasury, 
and brought no jjrofit to it. Funds for ilie 
.payment *of the sailors of llio fleet being 
scarce, the Aihcniau commanders secured 
them by aidflig riiaruabazns in his revolt 
against Persia. The great king now ])re- 
pared to take part in tlic (]uarrel, against 
Athens, and the republic was obliged to 
.avert his auger by consenting to the inde- 
peiWUnce of the four revolted states and 
makiiig. peace. While the attention of 
Alhet^ was tlius engaged, PJiilip of Macc- 
seized her dependencies on the 
and made liimself master 
region between the Nestus'aiid 
;.{be; Peueus, aijd secured a footing in 

357. during the prevalence of the 
war, another struggle, called “ Tlie 
v^^al(3’ed War/* broke out in Greece. The 
' . towards the- Phocians 

latter to fight for their ex- 
The Phocians seized the treasures 
the temple of Delphi, and by a prudent 
raised a large army of merce- 
ry a^d even bit^iight the alliance or 
< Ht^/oTArhei^ dnd Sparta at 

The Pbochij^ though de- 


feated at first, were ablo> under Onomar- 
chus, to coiKjuer Socris ami is, and • to 
invade Bosotia and conquer OrpBomeaus in 
B. c. 353. . 

CriAPTEPv VIII. , 

THE MACEDONIAX SUPREMACY. 

Description of Mnoeclon — Oriirin of the Nation'— 
Fouiulation of the Maeedoiimn Moiiiirchy — Trib- 
utary to Persia — lioct»vt*ra irs liidepeAdctlicc — 
Early History of Maocdoii — Philio 11. — He Con- 
qners the Illyrians — Plans the IsubjngatioA of 
Circeee — His Vi.Ljorous MensiireB at llqine — En- 
croaclunciits upon llui Athenian Pos.sessiims — In- 
tervenes in ilie A Hairs of Greece — Thobed'asks 
Aid of Phil.ip — He Awakes Hiinself Master of 
Greece — Deinosihenes — His Pitilippics — Philip 
Destroys the Olynthian Onifetlcruoy — The Second 
Sacred W'ar — liattle oK^ha roncii — Philip Supreme 
in Greece — He Indnees tin- Greek States to De- 
clare War Against J‘ersia - Huinilintion of Sparta 
— Death of Pliilip — Alexander the Great Becomes 
King of Maeedon — His Early Training — Vigorous 
Measures of Alexander — He is Appointed to Coni- 
inaiid the Persian Expedition— Wars with the 
Barbarian Tribes — lie volt of Thebes — Alexander 
Takes the City and JieMroys it — Alexander Crosses 
the IIelles))<mt and Begins the Pen-sinn War — 
Bottle of the Grnnicus — (.\>nquest of Asia M inor — 
Alexander Cuts the Gordian Knot — l attk of 
Issus — t 'onqiiest of Syria, Pho-nieia, and Egypt — 
Alexandria Founded — Battle of Arbcla - Fall of 
the Persian Em jure— Death nf Darius— Capture 
of Babyhni and Susa— ConqnesU of Alexander in 
the East — Exees,st;s <;f the ('oM(|iier(»r— Murder of 
his Generals — Aloxiinder I'n.'lies his Conquests 
into India — Conquers Porus— Beaehe.s the Hy- 
husis — IJis Troo(»s Befuse to Advance Further— 
lis UtHiirn to Susa— A 'I'errii^le Aliireh — A1c.xau- 
der Shares the Hardships of his Men — Orienlali- 
zutioii of the Court of Alexander — Uis Wives — 
His Plans — His True Claim to GreatncHs— Prepar- 
ations for the C'onquest of Arabia — Last Illness 
and Death of Alexander. 

Ci^S^HE struggle now took a wider range 
r/lF drew a new and fatal element 

g 111 into the (quarrels of Greece. This 
Aviis none other than the Macedo- 
uian kingdom, which for several 
^ centuries had been acquiring 
strcngtli on the borders of Greece, and had 
long desired to extend its authority over 
that country. 

Macedonia lay beyond the borders of 
Greece proper, and immediately north of 
Thessaly. Its limits varied at different 
times, hut the following may be taken as a 
fair description of its boundaries. On the 
north it was separated from Moesia by the 
mountains called Orbelus and Scoinius; on 
the east from Thrace by the river Strymon ; 
on the south from Thessaly by the Cara- 
bunian ran^e; on the west from Illyria by 
a continuation of the great chain of tha 






here is Sciixlus 
iiM Bernud. Macedonia proper corapriaed 
au area difra'bout 6,000 square miles. The 
country was generally fertile, and was ex- 
ti’emely ; varied iu its character. High 
miJuutainWiains, covered with snow during 
the greater part of the year, cut the king- 
dom in every dii*oction, and enclosed a 
number of largo and distinct basins which 
gave to this region its jjeciiliar character. 
Horne of tliese basins have a lake in tliuir 
ceil tre w I j i eJi rece i ves ti i e d rai luige ; others 
iire drained by rivers, which, with one cx- 


Icingdoin of Sitalces, and "tbo 
who liad colonized tlie ChaldilWh 
with Greek cities. Arelielaus 
reigned from B. c. 413 to % q. 
proved his country veiy^ much l>y 
struetion of roads *aud qf fortresses 4^ 
tJio frontier to keep back the bdrba^te.^ 
tribes. He made Pella his capita^ 
endeavortul to spread among his people; ii i 
love of literature and art, of which he WS ' . 
a inniiifk('nt patron. He was assassinated 
in B. c. oOD. The next great sovereign was 
Perdiccas III., who came to the throne in 
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eeption, flow oastAvard into the -^^gean. 
‘‘ In both cases the basins are of large ex- 
tent, oHering tt) the eye the appe^arance of a 
succession of plains. The more elevated 
regions are for tlie most part richly wooded, 
and abound with si)iirkrmg rivulets, deep 
gorges, and fre(]iient waterfalls; but in 
j)laees this charact(;r gives way to one of 
dnlness ami momdony, the traveller passing 
for miles over a succession of bleak downs 
and bare hillsides, stony and sliajjulcss.” 

The Macedonians were probably of Illy- 
rian origin, ami were regarded by the 
Greeks as barbarians, or people not of PL1- 
Jcnic destreiii. Tlio JMacedoniau king;* 
claimed l< be of j)ure Hellenic blood, and 
traced their descent to Temenns of Argos. 

The early history of Macedoii is obscure. 
The inonarcliy is believed to have been 
founded by Perdiccas I., somewhere about 
B. C. 700, but nothing is known with cer- 
tainty of its liistory umil the reign of Ainyn- 
tas I., wlio was contemporary with the 
Pisistratidic at Athens and Harius I. of 
Persia. In B. c. 507 he submitted to 
Darius I., and Mardonins, in bis first expe- 
dition aj^ainst Greece, in b. c. 492, reduced 
/Macedonia to the condition of a province 
of the Persian empire. Its native sover- 
eigns governed merely as tvil)utaries of the 
great king. After the defeat of Xerxes it 
became free oiK^e more, and began to extend 
its territories slowly along the northern 
coast of the ^gean, moving steadily to the 
t^Ujjfe’ard. Two rival powers barred its 
pi^ress in Kthis quarter — the Thracian 


li. 3(>4. Five years later ho was slain in 
battle. Ho loft an infant son, AmyntaS)^ 
but his bi’ollier Philip succeeded tp the 
crown, n. ('. 359. . , , 

Philip II., the son of Amyiitas II. and 
brother of IVudiccas 111., was but twenty- 
thn‘(* years old whim lie became regent. 
It was a critical period in the hislorv of his 
country. His claim was disputed by four 
princes; the western provincivs of the king- 
dom had been overrun by the, Illyrians, aJifl 
the eastern were in danger of heiug seized 
by Thrace and Pmonia. Philip at first 
acknowledged his m?|)he\v’s snecession,«ihd 
having projiitiated Atiicuis and Thrace, 
marched against the Illyrians, and adopt- 
ing the tai'tics of Fpaminomlas, whiclt he 
had studied during his residence in Thebes, 
inflicted upon them a series of defeats 
which completely broke their power. Ho 
then deposetl his nopliow and neutralized 
the efforts of the preLeuders*to the crown. 
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Until now he had jirofesscd a wa!ltl*in 
ship for the Athenians. Npvv that 
free from danger at the hands of* ^ 
rians, he began the aggressions uiK>n 
Atheuiaii possessions iu the Ea;st to . 

reference’ has alremly been made. 
advantage of the social war which OKSCUJ^^^ 
the Athenians, he suddenly attuo^iii ; 
captured Amphipolis, aui^ thoii 
the entire coast district betweea 
mori and the Nestis. He thus 
master 6f the rich Tlii^datt 
which yielded him an annual^ re^ 
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rtsiifeKM’aiTe oi^an’zed Im army on i^ip 
iSjii):^ w^ch ;1 h) had leurtuKl atThobe?, 


iutroduciii;r iiiLo it t!ie .most 
-.r^7. t ^ Kucoucdi -il i 1 1 rcru I cr iiig i t 

wi3 thus able lo car ry <iut 
its, sujK'rioriry tf> any fbree 
or' Ai'ia^ Having ni;uly hiiii.self 
o |yK-!SC.s>ions on tlu; 

p it in <‘Xi‘cminn 
ttiiS he had ibrmed from the 

finiiit «i thc.snptvine inaslor of 

Qr^ce, The quarrels lietwceii the tvraiils 
of Thossiily gave him ihe pretext he desin-d. 

The A^cua^ia3 of L irissi, ili.-gi.iste(l with 
lUie tyranny nf the sueeesoOiM of Alexander 
of PnaroB, asked assistaiKfe of Philip ngains^t 
. these rulers, lie proniprly granted their 
t»’*»pn,‘st, and entering Tin’^’-sal y at I he head 
of his urniy, inarehod ngMinst Pininc. Ly- 
Odplvron, the tyrant of that < ity, besoiigiit 
a‘ul of Oamnarehns, vvlio sent an army lo 
hia susistanee. Pai!ip <le1baU*d tills fdree, 
and Onomaivhn.s led jv seeond army in per- 
«na into Thessuly, and (Ldhated Philip in 
piudud batlies, arid coniiielleil liiiii lo 
withdraw from Th ssllIv. He then re- 
turned to Ihxolia and eaptnre<l Cliuiroiiea. 
Philip now invaded Thessaly a fieeond 
ihn a!id Onoiuarclin.s niarehod to meet 
hint. Hq was defeated and tilain, and 
Philip InjcMine master of Tlu'ssaly, n. »ho2. 
Philip now marched soutlnvanf as fir as 
, the Pass of Thermopylte, Imt finding it 
strongly guardeti by an Allienimi force, 
withdrew. He then made himself iiuusler 
of Thrx!ic?e and the Chersoiic.se. 

Meanwhile the s:u;red w^ir went on. The 
of the lXdj)liian iem[)le becoming 
Xlie Pluxfiaiis began to .show 
weakness. In ilio twelbh year of 
0.-340, Thcl)es, n^kless of the 
; ^)nii(^^eiic^ i„ pliiiip, 

:w .since a.ssumed thcchaiacler 

/:0 |}i^ champion of the Delphic god, to 
crush PhSc'is, The Macedonian king was 
to the invitation which 
; fto many adyantagc's to idni. Hav- 

of Ailnais, li ^ 
^ the jiass of Themiopyhc 
imd in a brief campaign 
subdued Phocis, and was admitted 
council in the jdace 

if? ■'W o w the real in as t o f G recce, 
of re.sistiug him, 
no leader able to 
liim. Moreover*, a strong Ma- 
to spring up in Atheus 


itself. The great orator Dcmost]icnc.s line! 
bmg foreseen the danger which threatened 
tlio liberties of Greece, and w'l«n Ph.Iip 
begun the execution of liis am hi tiou.s de- 
signs, the result of which tlic orator clearly 
comprehended, Demosthenes endeilvorcd lo 
arouse Ids countrymen to a sense of their 
tlaiigor,iind to stimulate them to iiii cncrgellc 
resistance to the Macedoiiians. Ills .Philip- 
pics, or orations against Pliili|), are justly 
ngarded as amongst the grandest oiithiirsts 
>f chxjiience, and ihe most jiowcri'ul detnin-^ 
eialions of aggivssioii on record. AVhen 
Philip at taoked llie Olynlhian Confederacy, 
(he last b irricr lu t woon liinisclf and Greece, 
Demosthenes ex<-rti‘d himself nobly to in- 
duce the Athenians to succor Olynihiis. 
An cx])cdhion Ibr its relief wa.s determined 
upon, but it was ttx) late. Olynllius was 
b( traycnl by two of i's leading citizen.^, and 
was iak(‘n in 317. Pliilip razed. it to 
die ground, and pol I its inhabitants into 
.d.avi'iy. As he had taken all the' otliec 
Chalcidian citi(‘.s ludbre bi'.-ivglng 01ynlliu.s^ 
he was now master of the entire confodcracy. 
\ j'roficieiit in intrignt*, IMdlip l!ie:i exerted 
himself lt)*stTcng!h .:n i!ie ])ar: y at Ai1i(mi» 
and tliroughont Grec(‘e, I'avorahle to 1dm. > 
He succcedcul in making pea(;c wiiji Alhciis» 
as it was his policy lo conciliate that stale 
for tlie present, and accc'jited tlie iavitutioiii 
of the Tiiehans to crush Phocis, as has just 
been related. At tln^ close of I'.ie sacred 
war, Athens alone v.as capable of r.*sisling 
the Macedunian advance, but Maeedon bad 
become the leading state in Greece. The 
Alh<uilans were now i'ully alive lo a sense 
of ihcir danger. The \Yis<h)m cd* Denios^ 
ihcnes was vindicated by the resnlt ‘d’ iho 
war, and his iiillntMice was greatly increased 
among his conn try im*n. 

The aggressions of Philip on the Bospho- 
rus embroiled Alliens and Maeedon in ims- 
Mlities in u. c. 340. In the next year, tlio 
struggle known as the “Second Sacredt 
War” began, and gave to Piiiiip ih(M>[>pgr-.' 
tuiiity of executing his Jong cherished de- 
sign <»f making himself master of (■ii'eece. 
The Docrians of Ainphi.ssn having been ac- 
cused of Fucriloge, the Amphi(*tyonic eomi-. 
cil punished them by levying o, fine ^^po^^ 
iliem, which they refused to piiv. Pliilip 
of Maeedon was thereupon iimfuc I general 
of their forces by the Amjihiciyons, :.inl 
ordered to carry out the decree against 
Amphissa. Being thus admitted to the 
very heart of Greece, Philip, instead of 
proceeding agaiust Amphissa, seized l^dutea, 
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.|he <ihief tow'u in the eastern part of Phocis. 
It was now clear that his real design was 
against. Baeotia and Attica. Those states 
formed an alliance to resist him, though it 
was with difficulty tliat the Athenians in- 
duced Thebes to take the decisive step. On 
the 7 th of August, n. c. 008, Pliilij) defeated 
the allied Tiiel)iifi aiul Allienian armies at 
Ohseroneii, in s[)itc. of tlioir lieroic resistance. 
lie was now sii]>r<-‘Mio in Oreecc. With the 
‘ exception of Sparta, every Grecian state 
‘iickiiovvledged his sovereignty. 

It was the jjolicy of Pliilip to engage the 
Greeks in soino inij)ort;ant enterpi'ise in ac- 
cord with the national feeling, which 
sliould prevent them from retleciing upon 
iheir lost liberties. He had long meditated 
the cliastisein<*nt of Ikirsia for tiie injuries 
she had inflieted u])on his own country and 
upon Greece, and mnv resolved to put his 
scheme in execntioji. He suminoiicd a con- 
gress of the Greek states atCkn-iiiLh. Sparta 
alone* refused to take part in the assembly, 
'^iho result of llie eoiiliirenee was tliat war 
was declared against Persia, and Philip was 
as.signcd the supreme eojiimaud of the expe- 
dition, each state being iXMpiired to furnish 
a cei tain (contingent of troo])s and ships. 

]5c‘ii)]p embarking iif)Oii this expedition, 
Phili|) resolved to punish S])arta for her 
iKJStilily to him. He entered the I'elopoii- 
uesus with a strong army, marched down 
the eas ten’ll coast, and relnriKcd by the west- 
ern, meeting with scai'cel}' any re,sistaiic(;. 
Indeed lils march was more like; a roVal 
])rogress. The \v(;\stcj’ii stales of Greece, 
north of the isthmus, submiitcd to biin,an(i 
a Macedonian garrison wa.s staticned in 
Ambracia. His aulliority bcung now un- 
disputed in Gr('(Ha', Philip returned to Ma- 
cedon to pi'cpa re for the Persian expedition, 
and in u. c. dlh) was assassinated by a young 
man muned I'aiisanias, who claimed to have 
jsuffeivd an injury at Ills liands. 

Philip Mas .succeeded by liis son Alexan- 
der HI., called “the Great.” Alexander 
was born i;. c. doli, and Ma.s but twenty 
years old M’biMi Jic ca^n(^ to thetljrone. His 
education had been carefully cundnclod by 
the bc.st of teadu'rs. lj(?onidas, a kinsman 
• of his inoiher, had trained him in the Spar- 
'►j, tan habits of endurance and Iiardihood ; 
*'\:iud liysimachu.s had early’ aroused the am- 
bition of t-luc prince by teaching him to love 
auid emulate the heroes of Horner, and by 
*yiinplantiug in him a belief in the family 
radhioii that the blood of the groat hero 
Ichilles ran in his veins. At the age of 


thirteen he was 
totle, who Ibr several years 
education. “Thus the greatest 
of tlie material world received th« 
tions of'him who has exercised: the ni6^ 
extensive empire over the human ihtellectiV^^ ' 
Alexander always cherished a warm affec- 
tion for the great philosopher^ and it Was 
from him that lie drew the enlarged iiipd 
.statesmanlike views that raised h|ru abpve 
the level of an ordinary conqueror. :^He 
excelled in manly sports, and possessed 
constitution wliich (uiabled him tc) laugh: at. 
iatigin; and privation. From his father: he 
inJierikid a profound ambition, and from his 
mother a liery temper and an imperious 
will. At the age of sixUien he was ' made 
regemt of ]\Iacedonia during his father^s ab- 
sence, and Mlum only eighteen he com- 
manded one of the tviiig.s of the Macedonian 
army in the battle of Chierouea, and de- 
cided the fortunes of tlie day. 

He came to the throne in the midst Of 
difli(ailti(‘s and dangers. The more i>ow0r- 
ful Gre(dv states wcr(i preparing to shako, 
(df the Macodoniaii yoke, esteeming 'the, 
young king too weak to continue the vigotv ' 
ous ])()Ii<*y of his fatlier. Thebes, indeed; 
Mont so f;ir as to threaten open rebellion ‘ 
against MjuM'don. Alexander was equal to 
llie emergency He s(ieured the adheaioil 
of the Th(;ss5ili;ins, partly by flattery aa 4 
jiartly by a tli.spl:iy of force, summoned the 
Anqiliielvonic council at TlierrnopylaB. aiiji 
(•onij)clh‘d it to confer upon him the com* 
niand Avitli M liie.h his father had been' ip* ' 
v(\'^t(’:d. He then inarched upon Thebes 
prcveiipMl i lie revolution. Tlie other Greek 
slates w('re conveiuid in a congress at Co- 
riin;}i, and, apprehensive of incurring the 
MU’atli of one whom tliey now sayv theyliad 
c-vidcnily nii.sjndged, appointed him 
cr:i]i.s.sinic, for the Persian war in th,e 
of Ills fat her. 8]iarta alone held Still, 

dinging to the ]diantom of the su^renij^y- ; 
she Inid once possessed, but . Ah?xanderr^dv 
not clecmi it worth wliile to chastise h&r ii^. - 
submission. I* he remainder of . the 
was spent by him in subduing 
dans, Tribal ians, Getae, and the 
tribes on the east, and the IllyriaiiB 
Taulantiaiis on the west. By these Vif 
Alexander not only gained an 
booty, but compelled these ^ . ; 

were about to attack Macedpn, v 

annoyances. , 'v 

While he was thus engage/^ 

1 his deiith was circulated in 

cal reve&«ta^t»i 
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iii rebellion j an3 was furnished 
wtH-^alssistanoe by Atjaeiis. Before the re- 
'lia# Alexander suddenly 

dii^p^red in Bceotia, and advanced a^inst 
®rL4»e», offered the* leaders of the re- 
bellion opportunity to surrender, but 
they replied to his proposals with insults; 
whereupon hcattaclied and cu])tured Tlud>es, 
iiud entirely destroyed it, with the oxcep- 
fio,U of one house — that of Pindar the poet. 
The Cadiueia was preserved and ^^arrisoiied 
with Macedonian tj’oops. Tlie inliabitants 
Were inassaered in large numbers at the 
<*apture of the city; tho'reinainder were sold 
:into til a very. 

'Alexander had now nothing more to 
fear fro ^ Greeee. He Imd impress(“d the 
liellenie states too deejdy with a sense ol‘ 
ills energy and vigor for them to di eain of 
;ilttenipting a fresh revolt. He c*ou]<l now 
:sip]>ly himself to the eon(|ii(\st of the P(‘r.si:in 
'<liiinhiioas. He made Anli])at(M’ regent oi‘ 
Macedonia and Greeee, and with an army of 
•JIOjOOO infantry and d,i)0() cavalry, of which 
ibree 12,000 foot >vere Miic(‘doniiiiis, crosse<l 
th^ Hellespont in the .sj)rin<r of ij. <’, b‘H. 
Passing the strait in advance of his ai iny he 
4ikstened to the ])lain oi‘ Troy, and visited 
ihe scenes made meinorahM in his beloved 
Iliad, after which lie r(‘joiii<‘<l i\is army 
ireur Abydos. The IVrsians had lakin 
position, under IMomnon, of RIukIcs, an 
Mile general, near Zola, on the Granims, to 
'dispu te the ad va n re of t he i n va<K'rs. A Icx- 
;^udei' forced a ]>assage of the J'iver and 
■pouted the Persian army, taking, among 
Esther prisoners, 2,000 nuTceiuivy Gn-eks. 
After ' the battle he visiied tlie woundeil, 
Mid -decreed that the families of all Ids 
.sifiin soldiers should be exempted from tax- 
iiiti pm Sardis, Eph^'-'^Ui^, Magnc>ia, and 
Tralles surrendered at the ajiproacli of the 
yictofs, and Miletus capilulated alter a 
itsltort siege. .The activity and geidus ol 
the movementsofAlex- 
for some time, but in spite of him 
. auccQecI ed i n m a k i n g h i n i sel t' 

Mastl®*' of a large part of Asia Minor during 
t^m‘ATwder of the year. Still lie seems 
M been unwilling to remove his army 
{’3^ from the -^Egean as long as Mem non 
The doiitli of that eomii aiifler 
rernovt'd the last 
placed the Per- 

his mercy. 

'■ ibe winter at Gor- 
^ituU In 


Wagon or chariot iA which' Midas, the son 
of Gordium, one of the ancient Phrygian 
kings, had entered the town’ with his pa- 
rents, and had been by the direction of the 
Oracle made king. An ancient .prophecy 
predicted that he wlio sliould untie the 
knot of bark which fastened the yoke of the 
wagon to the pole, sliould become the mas- 
ter of Asia. Alexander rejiiairod to the 
citadel to attem[>t this feat, and, drawing 
his sword, cut the Gordian knot through. 
That night a violent storm of thunder and 
lightning burst over the city, which was in- 
Icrpreterl !>y the supei-stilions people as a 
divine intimation that tlie compieror had 
fulfilled the ]>r (;dictloii. 

Jn the s]>ring of j;. c. Alexander re- 
sumed his advimeo to the easlward, receiv- 
ing the .submission of I'aphlagonia and 
meetiug no resistance from ('appadocia, 
and finally ])ass(‘d the Tanru.s range and' 
entei'ed the plains of (-ilieia. ILu'c he wps 
delavi d by a dangerous iexa r cuu-sed by fiH 
imprudi'jiee in bathing. He reinaitied fWt 
Tarsus nut.il lie ha<l n.'covered, and ther 
(•(ujiinued his mareli to Alalliis, still cling- 
ing to the co.'isi. IJei'o lie learned that 
l)arins was advaju.ing to nu-et liim at the 
head of‘ ()00,0t)f) fighting men. The Per- 
.siaii king, impatient oi‘ < lei ay, had resolved 
lo .se<'k Alexander, whose yuiitli he despise<l. 
The two armies met m ar Issus, and while 
the JVrsians W(‘re still entangled in the 
mountain.s, in a posiiii n so cramped that 
they were not able to pi'ofit by their supe- 
rior mimbers, they were nltaeke.d by the 
Maeedoiiians. A desperate battle, ensued, 
in which the skiltiil dispositions ol'Alexaii- 
der and the A'alor of his trooj^s secured him 
(he vi<-tory. The Persians were routed and 
driven from the field wit It fearful loss. 
J.)ari us .saved himself only by the speed of 
his bor.se, but. bis eam|), ami his mother 
and wife (ell into the liands of tin* victor. 
The royal ladies \v(‘re treated witli the mo.st 
re.-pectlVil eonsideration by the young eon- 
(jiieror. 

Tlie bjittle of Issus was fouglit in No- 
vember, B. c. Alexander s genius was 

strikingly illustrated by tin', use whieli he 
made of it. Knowing that it would re(|uire 
a considerable time for Persia to recover 
sttffieienlly from her (lisastm* to be al)le to 
take the field again, he suffered Harius to 
escape, and turned southward to conquer 
the Meditcj'j’aneaii coast and Egyp^ l)v 
which he would effectually secure the safety 
of Maceduu and Greece. All the Phecni- 
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clan cities but Tyre submitted. That city the ancient kihgdorti into dii^ 

fcatod biiii for seven nioiitliH, trusting to with the EuropL-aii Wprld: * ^ ^ 

its insular position I'ur .success. Alexuiuler All the inariiinie provinces of 

COllocitwl the ruins of old Tyro, built a wide were now in the hands of Alexamler> 

causeway .wiih them IVdiii tlic inaiiihiiul to was complete master of the seii. . 

the city, took it liy sioi in and destroyed it retraced his steps and advaneeil 

in July, ]J. (■•. Ih-iit tliousand Tyrians wanl once imiro, to complete the 

fell by the swoid, a:nl dO, 000 were sold into of the Persian empire^ Jloving thr0lU|^iS 

slav.irv. Gaza also lesisied, and was cap- Samaria and Syria, lie crossed the ; 

tiiie.l alter a sirg i of l wo immihs. Jerusa- j>hrates at Tliapsaens about the card- ^ 

lem next yi^ l'I 'd to him, as has been re- August, n. odl, and advanced thro^U^V ^ 

lilted. Coiitiiiuin,.; southward, lie entered the iertilc region (if ]\Ies()p()tauiiti towa^iids^ 

Egypt, where lu wius gladly welcomed, the Tigris, (in the left bank ()f \vhich 6trcUBa>; v 

The Egyptians ha 1 biileriy hated the Per- lu‘ was inliirmed that Darius awaited hite^v' 

siaas since the lime of C'anibysses, and they Darius iuul collccLed the lull hjrce fif >hi»: ; 
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web^omed tin* Gre‘‘ks as deliverers. Alex- 
auchT won their fri{Midshi|i by the respect 
wi*h which h? trcati'd their reli<;ion, a 
policy i;i striking contrast with t!ic con- 
tempt that hid lieciii heapeil up m it by tlic 
Persians. He fninded the city of Aiex.an- 
dria., at the mouih of the wesieini brancli 
of the Nile, selecting with tlie g(miusofa{ 
born statesman the most, favorabh* enrnmor- 1 
eial sitci in ICg' ]>f. Undonlileill v the n(‘W | 
city owj‘d niiudi to the Ptolemies i i fnlnre 1 
tiiiUN, but s«» a«lni:r:d>le was the clmifa* of 
its fmmier that a city so loented could not 
nnd «• any eircum uaiieas have fjiil(».d to he- 
u great iiKitropolis. Alexander made 
the capital »)f Egypt, and thus brought i 


(^minre, and is said to have assombfeij; ji v 
mil* inn i>f men under his standard, of 
50,000 were Grc(^k mercenaries, 
taken position in one of tlic extotS*five 
cast of lh(^ Tigris, hetw(*en that strcuniinti^l 
the Kurdistan monn'alns, about' 
miles from the town of Arbcla, wliidi 
i‘s name to the battle which ensiietl 
He had sclec'tc.d this position iir order 
he might he free to maucciivro his inVmi^itSO- 
f.irce. The Mac'edoniaTi ro niy (vin-isfcd ^f 
but 40,000 infantry and 7,000 bo 
was nia«le up of Kumpvmi soidi(»rs, 
ever, and its commander w'as the first 
eral of ins time. Early in S(*ptmb^^;: 
Alexander attacked the Persian army 



irm sumMrA^r. 


m. 


and inflicted upon it such a 
that Persia was unable to 
resistance. Darius fled 
before the battle was clc- 
and his army quickly followed his 
vii Alexander pursued the I'ugitives 

With siich \dg()r that as many were drowned 
Lycus as li-ll on the 
battle. A few horns were passed 
-by the Greeks in resting from iheir fatigue, 
: ^4 then the army pushed on to Arbela. 
\ ^ had fled far beyond that city, but 
^ilie whole of the royal baggage, and treas- 
iiire was captured ihtMc. 
i:./ Finding it ustdess to pursue the fugitive 
king any iarther, AleMvmlc'r inarclied to 
Babylon, which purrcmler(<l at his ap- 
Ho Jiiado a magnillcent entry 


into the famous city. Tlie Persians had 
■;l>eeQ severe persecutors of t!ie (diahheaii 
'religion; Alexander won IIk' an‘‘Clioa of 
the BaI>yh)niaiH, as he liad (hat of the 
. >B{DT^hn hy restoring their t('iiijilcs and 
piixftccting iheir religion. »Sas:i liad al- 
i/fcady ))rom|)tIy siniviidcred to a dotach- 
;pient of the oonqnrrlng cj iny sent to s(Mze 
It inrii^ alter the haiilc; of Arlxda, 

'■and ill Novemher, Alexander, Jif.er Laving 
garrison' in llahylnn, ininelicd to Susa 
■With his wliole ai'inv. The Persian troasnrv 


caj)tnre<l there, containing d(),()0') 
.'frtlcnts (848,000,000) in gold and silver 
■ ill golden daries (CdO,- 

.!.i8tK),00()}1 Besides this, t!ie .spcjils carried 
saWny from Greece h}' Xerxes weia^ re- 
e^ycred. These wore .sent hack to Athens, 
v^;' .^AtSusa Alexander r(a*eivcd a ieiiili)ree- 
'■iiilieiit of l->,000 men from (d recce, and tlic 
ol^ P lovidt of Sj):ii-ta against Aii'.i- 
’.Jpateix lie sent a coiisiderahie sum to llie 
regent (o aid liim in pultiie^down iIicmLs’ 
and llien ])!-es.sed on into llie 
Persian em])Iie. lie stormed 
carried the difileiilL mounlain j)ass 
l|: 3 (^liiod “ l%o Persian Gates,” v hl< li was 

by the Sat raj) Aiiorliaivaines witli 
;,^j|iyer;4 men, and advanced to rerse- 

which surrendered without striking 
ti’(',asura eaptureil her;? is said 
luivo cxceo^l that Jound at Ijabylcm 
Susa, and^o liiv? amounti^d to the 
of 120,000 talents, or SM-l,- 

xe0(LQOI). 

^ satisfied willi his victories, Alexander 
his advance into Media, where 
had colLicted Lis forces lor a last 
9’^ ^ V' of the conq icTor 

lied through tlio Ciuipiau 


Gates into Bitctrin, \vherc he wns murdered 
by Bessus the Kitiap, who assumed the title 
of King of Persia. Alexander caused flui 
dead inonarch to bo interred with royal 
pomp with his Jineest<)rs at Passargadae/ 
The Gieek mercenaries of Da'rius now 
joined tlie ranks of the cont]ueror, who 
coniiiuicd his march deeper into llie heart 
of the empii'o, the eastern provinces of 
which snbrnitteil at his afiproach ami were 
reorganized and altach(‘d to Lis dominions. 
Hessus, the murderer of Darius, was caj> 
lured in iSogdiana, and was jmt to death 
with eniei tortures for his treasoM and 
usurpatimi. The conqueror founded a new 
(‘ity, wliieh L.-:‘ cidlc'd Alexandria, o:i tho 
Jaxartes, and iutlieted a severe ehaslisemeiit 
iij)oii the Scythians, and returned to JIactri:i 
and w'cmt into wiuLer-cpiarters at Zaiiuspa, 
n. c. 221). 

But the fairly-won f.ime of Alexander 
had been laniislu'il hy a. brutal exercise of 
power. Plated by bis conquests bo had 
assumed tho iionip j;nd dress of a Persian 
king, and had given olleiieo to some of liis 
‘-onerals theroliy. I'hilotas, the son of 
Parmenlo, the. 111)10.-1 of tlui IMaeofloniim 
generals, Iiad made, some di.sparag;ng re- 
marks nj)oii tlu^ ehaijgo in the hahii.s and 
manners ol' the Ling, and was juit to deatlii 
on the unsustaimsl ehai’ge oi'ploti ing aga’.n.st 
(ho life of his sovercugu. l\i]-meuio was also 
.‘^•hiln hy order of AlexamLer l()r L.;.'? alleged 
|)artieipation in lliosame plot. Tlie next 
I year in a dnnikeii revel Alexander .slew 
will) his own hand h:.s friend C.'iitus, who 
luid .s;xv('d his lilo at tho hat Jo of t!io Gran- 
icus, ami who liad odemled Idin hy ivl'using 
to joia in iho fulsome adulation of ihj 
courtiers. 

Ill j',. r>2S Pogdiaua wa.s subdued, ami 
t!io next year Alexander advaiu‘cd ie.to 
ImLa. Ili.s army liad been largely rcMuniiiod 
iVom among the Asint’o naiimis, and i; .‘^e.i'd 
to bavo iiiimhercd 120, OJO foot ami 1 ">,000 
horse, lie marched tlirougli the run-aid), 
or the region of the “Five Itiver.s,” v.it!i- 
out cncounLci iiig any rosistaueo until lie 
reached tho ,1 Iyda.''-|)(‘s, vJieiM i’’oniq an 
Indian mouareh, endeavored to stop l.is 
progress with a largo fbnx) of men and ( !> 
phaiits. A bloody batllo en.<iied, in wMGi 
Foru.s was defeaU'd and made a pri-om r. 
Alexander asked bis captive how houi.dnd 
to be treated. “As a king,” roi)li('<I ]*orus. 
“And liavc you no other request, ?” a.skoi I 
Alexander. “No,” \\;as tho r:])ly, "every- 
thing is comprclicnclcd in llio word king." 
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answer, Alexander 
throne, and {bus 




to ^ 

an enemy into a friendly vassal 
j ' Ak^ haltocl &r a month on the 

' Sydaspes to rest his army, and during this 
time foil lided two cities. One of these he 
V called Niciea, in commonioration of his 
’ y;tctories; the otlier Bucephala, in honor of 
hia favorite war-horse Bucephalus, which 
h said to have di(.‘d here. Then re.suniiiig 
his march he overran the whole of the Pun- 
jaub as far as its southern boundary, the 
river ITyj)luisis, the modern Gbara. lie 
was very anxious to cross this stream and 
conquer tlie eouniry beyond it, but the 
army, worn out ivith fatigue and hardship, 
. refused to -advance any farther. Finding 
it impossible to prevail upon the troops to 
continue the march, Alexander yielded with 
as good a grace as possible to the inevitable. 
Pretending that the saerifltics were unfavor- 
able for the jiassago of tlie Ilypliasis, he 
erected twelve colossal a liars on its banks 
to mark his conquests in this direction, and 
^ gave the order to retreat. He returned to 
Ins new cities on the Ilydaspes, from which 
he determined ivitli characteristic enter- 
prise to return to Babylon by a difforeiit 
route from that by wliich he had come. lie 
had caused a fleet of 2,000 ships to be con- 
st^ructed wlicn he first advanced into the 
Funjaub It was now ready, and embark- 
ing with 8,000 men on tlu‘.sc he descended 
the Indus, wliich lie at first believed to be 
a branch of the JSile, while the army 
marched along the sliore. But little re- 
sistance' was encountered except from the 
tribe of the Malli, in the (japture of whose 
town Alexander came n(*ar losing his life. 
Two iiov cities were built nt the junction 
of the chief tributary of the Indus, the 
Acesines (Choiiab'), and the entire valley 
was reduced to submission Arriving at the 
Indian Ocean Alexander sent Nearchus 
with the fleet to the Persian Gulf, wdiile he 
marched by laud to Persepolis and Busa. 
His route* lay through Gedrosia (Beloo- 
chistan) and Carman ia. It ivas tlic most 
. terrible march he had ever attempted. In 
^ fero.ssrng- tlie Godrosian desert more men 
Wiccl than bad fallen during the entire expe- 
ls diftion. Alexander shared the. hardships 

E d privations of his troops, marcliing with 
snr.fiu foot and (juduriilg all tliat tliey 
re called upon to bear. In spite of his 
iosses, however, he reached Ikrsepolis w’ith 
.^^he bulk of his army^ii force strong enough 
I enable him not only to maintain hU con- 
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quests, but to attempt new 

was reached in the early 
The next year Alexander returned 
Here he gave his army several 
much-needed rest, and applied ^ 

the organization of his empire. 

Two yeais previoirs he had ‘ miugc^ 
Roxana, a beautiful Bactrian 
he had captured, and he now took:':i^'.'.4(S^5 
second ivife Staiira, the eldest daogi^rr.^'. 
Darius III., hoping by this union to 
ciliate his FasUTii subjects. He feesto:^i!^ /; 
tbe band of her sisUT'I)ry])etis on. 
tion, and proiiiotcil tlic nuirriagos of 
one hundred of his officers with EflAlferSl,. 
women of rank. At the same time 
thousand ol* hi.s soldier^ took Asiatic 
and were given rich presents by the;ki;if|r^ 
Twenty thousand Persians were adinitt^. 
into the army and trained in the 
(Ionian disci |)Iiiie. Persian satraps 

placed over a niimbor of llie proviMCeSjva®^; 
the court was composed of about aii^equ^j|lt ■ 
number of Europeans and Asiatics. 
man tiers and habits of tbe king cottfor^|iSSi 
more and more to those of an Eastenv dcii|^fv 
pot. Tliose changes gave great offence ,tg^ ' 
the Macedonian veterans, who at ,len|;th. : 
broke out into open revolt when the , ki|^ 
proposed to dismiss such Macedonians 
w'er.e wounded or otherwise disabled. 
ander promptly seized thirteen of the jeadej;?* -■ 
of the mutiny and put them to , deatbj 
with great address succeeded in* bringi^;' 
l.]ie others to a sense of their 
upon him. They lie.souglit parejon, V; 
w^erc forgiven, and ten thousand veto 
were sent back to their homes beyondA^ 
sea. ■ 

Alexander was no vulgar couqiierdr^; 
his title of Groat dues not rest sinrply;j|(||l0|L/; 
his conquests. Ho had conceived 1^0 
sign of loundiiig a vast empire which fekbuftlft; 
comprise the tiien knowni world. 
not intend merely to bring the'»o 
under his sway, but his phinsi4W>mprclii^3C!l^^ 
their impiovernent as well. He 
rivers of the countries conquered by hiili f^;. 
be freed f/om obstiMic’tions, cnoohraged iibrtfe 
fuercial cnlerpi:i.ses, and gave a new 
to Oriental industry. Wherever Ito, ' 

be lel't tbe Greek language and soina:i^r* 
tion of Greek oultivatiop as a priiiStiA?- 
legacy to tlie countries through whirfidiytov^ 
passed. This universal spread of the Gtecfc 
tongue was all-powH?rful in 
nations of the old world into a 
more intimate contact wMth each 
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•v^lMe^^Wars with PyiTlMi^r^^ath 6f Pyrrhiw , 
-r-AiiWgpitus Master of the Whole -ot' G reece— The 
Aebseaii League ^ It Frees the Peloponnestis 
> from Macedoii— Demetrius IT. is Sncece^led by 
Philip ,V. — Failure of tiie Eflbrt to lievive the 
Power of Sparta — Pffilip Makes War Upon the 
i^toUiins-T- Allies himself with Cartlinge— Attacki^ 
the Koman Possessions — Is Defetuea and Lem- 
pellcd to Hake Peace — Renews the W’ar — De- 
feated and Compelled to Retire to Maeedonij^ 
The Aclnean and ^tolian Le:v?iies— 'riio LitUor 
Made Snl»)ect to Rome — Further fiiimiliHtJon of 
Philip— iJ is Death — Perseus Kinsrof Macedon — 
Rome Declares War Against ^Miieedon — Pei*seus 
('oiiqiiered and I'akeu Prisoner — Coniquesi of 
Greece by the Romany. 

TIE nncxi)ectod deafli of Alexander 
1 1} rea ten (v I li is great era pi re tvitfa 
disriij^tion, as he had ajipointed nd 
successor. On the day of hi^ « 
deiiLh a council of his generals 
was called to decide upon the 
proper course to be pursued. The king 0|i 
ids death- hed had given his ring to Perdic- 
cas, and that general now took a leading 
V > - - .part in the di.scussion.s of the council. 

after his rcRurn to Babylon and hi | n^^xaua, the wife of Alexander, w:us nreg- 
-fl^ te|d8t orihe W time of his dciith, and it was ^ 

' agreed that if slu; should give birth^ to a 

sou lie should inherit his father’s crown. 
After considerable difficulty the council 
agreed to an arrangement on the following 
basis: That Philip A rrhivlreus, an illegiti- 
mate brother of* Alexander tlio Great, and 


, „ _ e the language of cotnni^e, 

.th4 court. A t H later peripd the 
translated into Greek, 
accessible to the whole world, 
^ Sfe^way'was thu.s paved for the mission 
of whom these Scriptures testified, 
intended to extend his con- 
‘,i. iute Arabia, and after subduing that 

■ -i^Mllitry to conquer Carthage, then Italy, 

theh Europe. Babylon was to be his 
arid he caused the construction of 
.,:'%harbnr to be begun which should change 

■ yijie^nland city into the principal port of 

of B. C. 324 he went from 
; '^Ee&atana The preparations 

expedition wei-e rapidly 
i and in the meantime 

himself wilh surveying 
of the Euphrates nnd devising 
improvement. AVhilethiis eii- 
^ the unhealthy (Jhald.'can marshes 

hfr^ntracted a fever, which j)rost rated liini 



: 016 banquets which were to preeedc, his 
d for Arabia. At tliese carousal? 

'the king drank deep, and at the termination 
seized with* tlic fever. He 
it for some days, but ut length 

i was confined to his bed. He 8uceumi)ed 

mulcdy, and it was evident |j^ Yonng man of weak intellect, should be 
tO;;^all that his end wa.s near. As he lay i .[edared king, “reserving, however; t6 the 

, i^JN^hless on his death-bed hi.s favorite' - ' ■ - — - ^ 

were admitted to take leave of him. 

^ only stretch out liis luind to them 

recognition, while the hardened 
ill uncoiilrollable grief. 

V<^3H6:ijii®dA>u the 28th of Juno, B. c. 323, at 
' and in the thirteen tii 

&{ vhis ^:^igu. 



child of Koxuna, if a son should be poruva 
share in 1 lie sovereignty ; that tlie goVcrri- 
ment of Macedonia and Greece shoufld be 
divided between Antipater and Crriterus; 
that Ptolemy, who was reputed to be con'- 
nected with the royal IVimily, should preside 
over Egypt and the adjacent countnes; 
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THE Di:.\Tri of ^.m.kx anpfu tut: 
PR^T TO THJ: ROMA.N ( ONOl « -'’T. 

r:--.: Dp.'itli ofAIcx.iiKlor —ArmncTP- 

^ — riiiJifi A rrliifteus iij;uJc 
I 'M - of AJexftiickT’': Doniiuiinis Among 

.O^eraln-r— Birth of tho 8**0 of Alexander — 
■ ; .iCwarwi.ls of Alexander's ^?jUM!(‘ssors 'I'lmir Wars 
. T, .. ,r Unxandiuvs 


Buttle of Ijjsur^—Tinal Divi 
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. W3&oiiiiniona— -Matfers in {1 
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:;i A tliens by M afutimi— X>lii l i j) J A' 

JJecoinrs Kin-ir of Alma tloti ;in(: Greece 


I’iiial Conquest 
ol' 'dfuiedou — 

^ria- 

Sul)ie<-.t ro Thrai o— SehMu'us Master of 
i:nii:’re--Vtnlemy Cecaunus Kiag of 
iPyclpU' — llis '■ luel Rt'ign — Irrujaiou . of, the 


^ ■ War with 


-*Los(‘s .Maceclon- 


that Antigonus sliould have Piirygiaproiier, 
nd Parnphylia; lliat tiiC Hcl 
j>nntiue Phrygia should be assigned to 


Lycia, and Parnphylia; lliat the HclleS- 


LeonuaUis; that Eumenes .should have the 
.satrapy of Paplilagoiiia and Cappadocia, 
which cuuu tries, however, still remained to 
be subdued; and that Thrace* should be 
committ(Ml to Lysimachus. Perdiccas re- 
served for hims(41 the cliiliarchy or com- 
mand of the horse guards, the post before ^ 
held by Ilcphrestiou, in virtue of which he 
became the guiirdiaii of Philip Avrhidteiis, 
the nominal .sovereign.” 

These matters lieing arranged, the laid; 
rites were paid to the remains of Alexander. 
His body was conveyed to Syria, and thcaice 
transported to Alexandria iii Egvv)t, where 
iutio Grtcje— Auti^onus Gouatua Kink of! it was deposited lu a inauaoleiini crectea by 





. ipt6.lciif»y Ir . In cluG 
billit Ip II soil, wJiio was luimfid AJexaiKlor, 
wmI cicfhireil* joint 60 vcr(‘i^ni of the cm|)ire. 

■ ruler was rorflicca?*, who ibr iwo 

kept tl^ iiiiitcil and Aiithfui 

liVihc fattiily of Aloxaiulcr. Four regents 
pr guartlians ofllu' ri aJm were 4i])])oiiileil — 
ill Abiii aii<l two in Fiiropc. Perdic- 
'/pas murder (1 liis co-regouL :iud thus became 
BoIg ruler of Asia, but AuLipiiLer and Cr;i- 
Icnis Julminisleivd (he government west of 
Iho Hellespont. It was plain, however, 
that the various oommandors who bad been 
appointed to the provinees won hi seek to 
retain the dominions assigned tbem, and it 
was not long before they realized these an- 
tieipalions. »Seeing Iho im[)ossibilily of 
preserving tbe crown for the infant Alex- 
ander, Perdiceas resolved to seize it him- 




TlItSSAl.ONIUA. 

self. Ho was oppos('d by Aniigonus and 
I^tolemy, tite nnwt important of the, ]n’o- 
vincial j’lilers. Tho former had amhiiioiis 
BehcinO,s of his own, and the hilter meant to 
croet iiis dominions into an indepeinlent 
kingclom. Perdiecas was slain liy his mn- 
linous soldiers i:i a eanijiaigii against Ptol- 
emy, ainl Cialt'Mii perished in a battle with 
Eumpnes in Cappadocia. Antijviter was 
lliUd left solo regent. I lo silenced Furvdicc', 
ibc 57Hing -wilb of llic mock king Philip 
*A.rjM.>®ns, v. lio dcmainled to be admitted 
toild $|iar43iOf llic govcvnmcnt, and caused a 
Uesv illvidyii (d‘ the provinces to be made, 
B, c. -S120. AtKiigonus was intrusted with 
Ibe war against Einncues, and under the 
|jj.i>rel4?xti of Kustaiiiing the royal authority, 
ptijsdp himself uiai^ter of the greater part of 
&>da.Miumv 


■In R c. SI!> 

Instead of Ivavkig 
Cassiiiider, he 

spcrclioii his successor. ; ClafesiU)[4*2ir]j 
joined Anligonus, who ' 

war against Eumcuesl Eillincne^^ 
spcrchon were tlm only persmiijiyS 
honestly seeking to inainuiin the 
of tlio empire; Cassander, Auligoniidj^tu]^: 
Ptolemy sought its deSiructiuirtiB the 
of their own’ aggrandizement. Antig^i^jiSv -i. 
dc^feated a royal lici t near Byzaniiinu^i 
then drove Eii mi nes beyond the- 
will re be was joiin d l)y u nuinbiT otii ihiK;; 
Eiisicrn .‘•^at i ap''. Kotwitlistanding 
inf )reemen t, Jhi rneiies was tlelliUcdv^ 
was tleliverc'd by Iiis (»wn lnM>ps 
goniis, who put I.im to death, 

In the salllt^ year Olymi-ias, the 
A h xander 
ca used, IN', i h p. 
diens and 
be mwvdovKl^ 
long a 1 1 e r w aidsJ ^ 
herself f-ll intp'/l^’f/ 
powm- of 

w ho liml bcconi^ntas^^¥ 
ter of ^[accdouKl^^^lj^;^; 
Grc'eee, ivinE 
killed. Casftta4ii?rii;: 
now ^ t r (‘ n gt li e 
hitnsclf by. 

T Ii es s a I o tj i cn ^ 
hall-Mster of 
ander tiie Great. 
li ) n 11 d e< 1 i n 1 1 (’‘I* boiK) r: : 

1 1 1 0 c . I y i ) f ' ; A « i a. 
Minor wJihir^ ; Lcaiy 
her name. ; ‘ ' 

1 1 was ] )1 a i n tba t A ntigon us \vas:i^di ! ;'g 
iiotliing less thau the .soveriigufy bf:^ I 
entire J^ast. In pursuance of Ijiis djcsigiji 
be droves Sehaicus lr(un Ihibylon. iTlKpl/ii? 
ter sought refuge in EgyiU, and a iviwv 
i;ion was liu’med against 
sistiiig of I'toleiny , Sc lcneus, 

Lysiuuulius. A war of lour 
which exhausted all j>:irtics, atidy 
made in ii. c. 411, by wbieh 
that the Greek eiiics tlmaldH^S 
Cassa nder s 1 1 on I d ex creisO' li is aiitfelitv 
Eurojio uuiil Alexander came of »gc‘r— 
was uo\v sixteen years old — and lluit.EtoU ■ 
emy should^ rotain Egy^pt uud tysiis^isielu’v? 
Th nice. V'ery' soon after tlic m'gatiia: ioir 
of this treaty Cassandcr caused llb^wMijar^^ 
lUc you.ng Jtlcxauder . 
siuated,' ' . ■■■- ly- p-r 


f 
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^ , iR^ho liftd l^covered Bi^ljylott, 

MmseH mtister of Medk, 
lli:iil Persta, aud was out a party 
fcOd. It was doubtless believed by 
tltHt he was Mioug enough to hold 
The peace was broken in 
Ptolemy, who coinphiiiied that 
hud not freed tlm Gicck ulics 
iastl^ Autigoniib albo complained that 
^^i^tteuider still maintained Itis gariisous in 
cities *>f Luropean Greece Tlie war 
DVtaa resilfmed Ptolemy gamed important 




ability, but after a year sf 
deavor to take the town 


retire. Hhodes took iicT part ni liie re- 


spetit in a \nin cu- 
be was obliged to 
the 

maindor of tlie wai. Dui ing this year Cos- 
feandci had been xcry eiiLcesslul m his 
cffoits to niing Giecce under Ins niilhorily. 
He had t ikcii Coimth and was iH'^iigriJg 
Athens wlicn Dcinuiuib nriivcd in thu 
Kuripiis to tlic nsfcistaiKc of llat <ity 
( as^^andcr at oiuc laiscd tlic sage unil 
inarclicd against Dcmcliiiis, who defeated 
liiin m a bittle neii 1lKrmop}Lc, nllcr 
wliitli the t nnjneroi cntuid Ailieii'^, where 

Demetiius re- 


imbcesiies at first in Cilicia, but was ulti 
Dlidtely checked by DemeLims, the bon of i he was jj} fully recent d 
Al[itigonu3. II e 
tli'ea transferied 
hIs Operations to 





ipfiosiLe bide of 
aud 

a^eupii^d fiic}on 
udkI Con nth He 

sought to secure in 
iHarriage the h ind 
^4 Olcopati 1 , Ale^- 
^ spder’s sntei and 
the la^t bUFMvor 
of the lo^al home 
^ M lecdon, but 
(Jassiiulei j)rc- 
jilted this by 
eaiHiug tint pnu- 
cciSs to be abbassm- 
ated, 13. c 30 S, 

lO m tnus now ai- 
r \ o 1 with a 1 iige 
fleet to the assibt- 
ance of Ailicus. 

Ho did not itniim 
there long, Us he 
wis recalUtl- c nly 
m n r.^SOC, and 
sci)[t to b sugc Cy- 
prus, which had 
acM^d by 
Ptokmy. Fiolc'my 

%*iiSfeiic^l to the relief of the island with 140 
s tMid 10 000 troop A sever n n il 
itlfGOuauo<l off Sal mils — one of the mo«it 
^^nOrStble in the hibtoiy of the woild 
Plolemy was emnpleiely dcfi ited ind lost 
aii his slidps hut eight, and 17 000 ‘‘oldurs 
smloi^ Antigonus legardcd tl is \ic- 
toiy ttH of SO ftiurh import ince tliat he a* 
title of king, flis o\nnif)Ie was 
*foll<rtve<| PfcoUiny, Cassauder, Lvsima- 
i««fSelen(u» 

j^,xv ui^derfook the siege of 
tif^kicii he ^udueted with great 


BVTTirOI IPSUS 

niairud in Giccic two oi tliioo }C'ii'*,nT)d 
dui ng this t me Cissimlcr v\ is iiii ibh to 
make anv piogic‘“S 11c w lU.illiil in 
the spring of u ( ^.01 to tlic ii‘-‘-i^lani c of 
his filliti, who was thu lUnctl Iv the c<m^ 
hilled foicos ol Lvsiinachiib mil 
A gu it battle, wliicli (htidtd the btniggli, 
wab fonglit at Ipsiis m Phi j gi i An Mg* i us 
was utLei]\ louted ami •‘Inin 'Jhctwicck 
ol his aim} w is conducted bv Diinelims 
to Hplicsus, fiom which poit he sjiltd to 
Cyprus, and nfteiwaids piopobcd to g*) to 
Athens, but llu \theiii ins u fused to jcecive 


(jg8^ THE 


Stim; at Ipsus divided 

Aiiia between tliein. Ptolemy was in pos- 
, seasion of Palosthio, Phfeiiieia, and a part 
of Ccfele-Syria, and was allowed to keep 
tbe^ provinces. ’Lysimachiis received the 
greater part of Asia Minin', in addition to 
f|ts Thracian kingdom, whilst Selencus re- 
'"ueivei all of western Asia not given to 
Liysiraachiis or lield l)y Ptoleiiiy, iVoni the 
. coast of Syria to i hv' iMjphrates. Cassander 
was not molested iii .M.n efionia, and ruled 
that country iintli his deaiii. 

Greece still remained a j possession of the 
Macedonian crown. Up^m the death of 
Alexaudijr the nniiority of the states had 
rebelled against Maccdon, under tbe leader- 
ship of Athens.' Anti pater, the regent, en- 
deavored to quell the revolt, l)ut w-as de- 
feated and besieged in the Thessalian town 
of Lamia. He now had recourse to diplo- 
nnuiy, uiid broke up the league of the 
Greeks Ity treating with each of its mem- 
bers eoparately. All were granted tlie 
most lenient terms except the leaders. 



COIN or TLTESS^nONlCA. 


Atlietis was severely punished. Twelve 
thousand of ii(‘r citizens were exiled to 
Thrace, Illyria, Italy, and Africa, and the 
remainder willingly submitted to the Mace- 
donian authority. Deinostlie.nes and the 
other leaders of Ids party were executed. 
Athens now had not a vestige of inde- 
pendence left, Ti. JIlM . 

Cassander died in ii, c. 208, three years 
after the Ipaltle of Ijpsiis. He was siu’ci^eded 
by his eldest son, Pliilip J\'., who died in 
the same year. Tliessaloniea, tlie wife of 
Cassander, then divided Mae(Mlonia between 
her remaining sons, Antii»a.tef and Alex- 
ander. Antipater aspired to the nndi\id(Ml 
crown, and nuinlered liis mother and in- 
vited liis father-in-law,' Lysimaeluis of 
Thrace, into Macedonia, to aid him in be- 
4 ?oniing iiiastor of tl\e wliole kingdom. 

t lexauder asked aid of Demetrius, then 
ksteu of Athens and the greater part of 
reeee, and of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus. 
The brothel’s were put to death by their 
respective allies, and Denietrins (k. c. 294) 
bcH;arne King of Macedon and Greece. Sev- 


eral of the western provinces ; 

ceded by Alexander to Pyrrhus/ 
triu.s unciertook to recover iheiii; but 
defei^tecl by Pyrrhus. At 
large army he then invudedi 
B. c. 288, lor the purpose of 
dominions of his father, 
avert this invasion, Seleucus and 3^^ 
elms indiieed Pyrrhus to attack 
from the west, while Lysimachiifl invade^^V^ 
from Tlirace. This coinlnned attack/fbf<^. ' 
Demetrius to resign the MacedoDian oroiiv[iii- 
B. ('. 2'>7. Later on he was made pris(]^^ . 
in an expedition into Asia against . 

and kejit in captivity iiiuil hia death ' 

years al'torwai ijs. Pyrrhus and Lysiniachus 
ijuarrelled over the division of Macedoniti, ‘ 
and the fornu'r was driven back iiito his. 
own country, anil Macedonia became ft jMvrtr ' 
of the Thracian kingdom. Five years lut^ ^ 
the nobh's rebelled against Lysiinachus* 
and offeri'd the crown to Selcticiis, who dc-: 
feated and slew Lysimaeluis in the 
of Coru])edi()n, and became master of all 
his dominions. Beleucus now ruled over 
the whole of Alexaiuler the Great’s va^tr . 
empire with llie ex(‘(‘]>tioii of Egypt: He 
was slain a ftuv wec'ks later by Ptolenay 
Cerauuus, the disinherited sou of Ptolemy 
I., who liad taken refuge at his couft. 
Ptolemy Ceraunus at once seized the 'Mace- 
donian crown. His short reign was liter-, 
ally steeped in crime. He married hi!&7.: 
half-sister Arsinots the widow of Lyi^ma- 
elms, and murdered her (diildrou before her 
eyes and banished her to BarnOthrace, ^ 
whence she lied to Egypt and became the 
wife of her brother Ptolemy II. The 
reign of (kM aunus was eait short by a suodf' . 
den invasion of the Gauls, who burst ihlio 
Macedonia about B. c. 280. He was ^laioi 
in the effort to resist ihcin, and Ills .fcingi- 
dorn was ravaged far and wide. Thevh^^ 
year the Gauls (altered Thessaly in dbr©ff: ^ 
and j);i>s(^(l into (UMitral Grec^ce.** They 
gallaiiLly roislc'd by t he Greeks, iuxA'beiujj^ ' 
repulsed in their ellbrls to eapturc.De^b^<- 
broke up into predatory bands. 
exp(>surc, and loss in battle destrpyed^ffi 
greater part ; of the survivors some setilpV/J 
in the region of the Danube, others 
a kingdom in Thrace, and others 
pass(*d into Asia, where they gavh* 
name to the country called Galatia. ■ 

MaccAlonia felt into a state of anarhhir-^||| 
the death of Ptolemy Ceraunus, and 
crown was disputed by several pretend)^' ^ 
In B. c. 278 Antiiionus Gouatua, the sqittih^ 
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continucfl to hold the 
spwthern aiul c^^ntral Greece, 
flt the head* of au .army 
and made himself 
Byriaii King Antiodius Soter 
p^^^|iavored to expel him, but finding this 
?!;ii^ide*ShI^ liim as King of 

V Jit4 Jiirii Ills sister in mar- 

: the Macedonians nor the 

;,^y<jek8 submitted willingly to Antigonus, 
iiJV)D the invasion of Macedonia by 
J^rrltnsyin b. c. 273, the Macedonian army 
; ^Itoiived itself to be twice flefeated liy the 


Epirote king, and Antigonus became a 
fiiilgitiye. Pyrrhus was uiKpiesLionably tlu^ 
iiJbleat waiTior and ruler of Ids day, and;! 


■ had he sought to consolidate his conquests 
: of attempting otliers, he miglit have 

Itetained the extensive domain of which he 
was Bow master. He was possessed, how- 
ever, of a restless ambition whi(;h soon led 
him to attempt the conquest cf souLlicrn 
Greece, He was repulsed in an attack 
upon Sparta, and killed in a night assault 
. Upon Argos by a tile thrown from a house- 
toj) by an Argive woman, n. c. 271. 

Antigonus now returned, regained his 
tiirone in Macedon, and reigned for thirty- 
two years more. He made Idincolf master 
of nearly the whole of the* Peloponnesus, 
and governed it by means of tyrants \vlu»m 
he estjj^blished in the various cities. With I 
the aid of an Egyptian Hoot and a Bpartan j 
array* he laid siege to Athens, >Yhich re-j 
si&ted liim for six years. The Athenians 


were reduced to great (3Xtrcnvities, and their 
city was captured about n. v. 2(>2. During 
iv'^he siege of Athens Antigoims was obligutl 
to return to Macedonia to meet an invasion 
of Alexander, the sou of Pyi'rhus, who Jnul 
^pti so many successes that lie luul lK*en 
. abkhowledged King ol' Maccil^niia. .Derne- 
■tjrftis, the son of Antigonus, drove Ah x- 
khderrback into Epirus, and even wrested 
r$bitt kiugd9hfi from him. He was obliged 
•^0; restore ‘Epirus, but Alexander wisely 
to his own dominions in 
in n. G. ,242 Antigonus eaptnroil 
^vX^inth, With the exception of Bparia, he 
vas.now of all Greeee. 

j , A jiew |K)wer now arisen in Greece. 

At^bseaii League, or the confederacy of 
of Aclmia, wiiich li.ad been sup- 
;^:Jpr^|Ei0d , by the of Alexander the 

revived in. b. g. 251 by Aratus 
eeized hia native city and 
league, Jn 3J.C'. 245 Aratus 
or 'general of tlic 


league, and again in B; c. 243, in which 
latter year he captured Corintli from the 
Macedouians and added it to the confeder- 
acy, the object of which was to free Greece 
from Macedonian rule and re-establish the 
independence of. its states. By his efforts 
tlic ioagne soon erubracevl the whole Pelo- 
])onnesiis wltli the exception of Spart%.;; 
Elis, and some of tlie Arcadian, towua. 
Antigonus, now an old man, did not attack 
the Aclnean Confederacy, but retaliated by 
inducing the Ai^tolians to do so. lie died 
in II. c. 239, and was succeeded by his son,, 
Demetrius II. 

Dcmetrii.Ls made an alliance with Epiru.s., 
By so doing lie alienated the iEtolians, who 
were enemies of that kingdom, and they 
joined their forces with those of the Achseaii 
League against Macedon. Though Deme- 
trius .sn(*C(;e»l('(l in driving the allied Greeks 
from The.'i:saly aiuI Iheotia, he lost the Pol- 
oponne.siis. 'riie aEi.olians having begun a 
series of aggressions upon A('arnani."i, Rome 
interfered for tlie first time in the affairs of 
Greece, and compelled the ^^tolians to re- 
spect the in tegriiy of A ca mania. In B. c. 
228 the Romans olitained a footing in 
Greece by lK‘(‘omiiig masters of Corcyra, 
A])ollonia, and Kj»iri;iinnus. Demetrius II.. 
died in u. c. 227, leaving his crown to his 
son Philip V., a Ixy of eight yi'ars. Anti 
gonus Doson, a lU'ar kinsman of the young 
king, wa.s made regent. 

During all thi-s while Sparta had retaiued 
lier indcpendeiK’C, but. had lost even the 
shadow of hor iin-m(*.r power an<l grca.tne.ss. 
Agis J V., wla> came to the tlinme in n. C. 
2M, endoavorod to re.slore the ancient 
jMover and glory of his (■i)niitry by reviving 
tiiO laws of Lyciirgus, but lo.st hi.s life in tliC 
atiemj>t. (ileomones, his su(’( es.s(>r, carried 
out tl)c.se reforms some ycar.s later, and 
Sj>art.a, lh;is rcinvigorated, was able to in- 
flict aiiolhcr defeat upon the forces of the 
Aehiean Lcuguo, aiul to detach from it the 
jirincipai Aci'uiaii towns of i he Ikdoponnesn.s,, 
and make them her own aliie.s. Aratus, the 
Sirategns of the h'«'«giie, was lU'W so hard 
j)ressed that, he called in the iiid of Anti- 
gonus Doson, tiui Macedonian regent, thus 
using the puwer of tiiC league wliich had’ 
V>i*cn f.»rmed to regain ihe liberties of 
(ii’cecc, to complete its enshivoinont. S[)Mrta 
was iinalde to make head again.st thi.s coal- 
ition, and in r*. r. 221 (Vicomoues was de- 
feated in the battle c-f Beilasia., and oMiged 
to take refuge in Egypt with I’tolcmy IV. 
It was plain now that the etlbrL to revive 






tilE ItiLVEtnATED' imT(^y . . 

nncl beat a hasty retreat. Blill dinging, 
his schemes against Rome, Pinlig 
inittedt tlio mistake of arousing the 
of the Greeks by liis arbitrary and 
1 ren Lm cut o f I hem . A ra tus, vcti|uring 
riiiionstratc with him, was puisoaed by ■= 
order, 13 . c. 211 ]. . ' ■ ' 

111 ij. c. 211 the Romans, having ’^ 
oovt'rcfl from tluir disasters in 
formed an alliance with the 
Ricans, Hparlans, Illyrians, and Atialui^- 
King of pergamns, and carried the waif r ; 
iaU) Pi\ili]V.s dominions, where they presst^.- 
him so ban I lb at, instead of being aide 
send succor to Hannibal^ bo was Idrc^J 
a>k aid Irom Carl, li age. The Il<> mans 
tnr.-d Z:i(‘vuLbus, Nesosand Gi^uiaclte, AhttS- 
cyra in Jjocris, and the islami of 
and them over to, the 

Tlie iii>t two years of llic war 
wi ll valving siu'ccss. In n. 
piemen, i lio Acliican commander, \ 

Ibrce a series of rctcjrms among 
Aehccans, wiiieli seemed to proiniso a 
vived of the ancient glories of Greece, and- 
ona’-ded them to gain the important victory r 
of IMantinea, ill 13. c, 207, over tho Lacedf!^;^^ 
nioiiian ill lies of Rome. This vmtory^J;;, 
placed Plddj) in a iiosition to dictato Iterirfsil. 
1.0 tl)o gRiolians, willi whom a ^paraio';;' 
]x':ice was made. The Romans, now 
i.)ii.s (o devote? all their energies to the dC'i'Vy 
f?: ruction of Carthago, consented to a treaty 
of] >oa CO M ill] iM acei Ion, on terms* honorablb 
to both j)ar:ios, n. c. 205. Pliilopcemeti 
was hailed ()y tlio Greeks as tho liberator 
of t!icir coiinli y. , 

d'lie iinscrui)uloi:.s and reckless ambitipn-: 
of riiiii]) did not pennit him to ialci5 
van! age ol’ the resiiito wliich tkis 
jvave him. Instead of seeking to 
date bis power in IM^’cediiii and Gri^ipoi4^^^^ 

I has prcjiaa’e for the ilnal struggle- - 
Rome, lie began the execution of vast ^ 
whirli were destined to prove hi^ nilBry 
coticluded a. treaty in I5. 0. 
oclnis llio Great, of Byria, f(>r the ■ 

of the possessions of Egypt, by !sVhicii)Si^:^ 
hop(?d to gain 'fliracc and a part; 

Minor. Tliis measure involved 
war with Rhodes and PeigamwS; 

203), wliich for their own prcscrvatjMllS 
up the Egyptian cause, la 33. 0."^^ 

' Rlacodoniaii licet was signally defhaM : 
the iiMiod squadron ojr Chios. Piiifte ^ ^ 
scqucutly gained the victory of 
made Idmsel f 'master; bf 
Chios in Caria^* and of several ^acegr^i^r 


f?ipaytn ha<l failed, that Greece must become 
liife pfee (if oitlivr Macedou or Rome, 

In li. C. 220. the ix*gen.t, Antigomis, died, 
and Philip V., a youth of seven Lecii year.'*, 
Ausumed the govcrnniLMit. Tho wise and 
K'autimis policy of i ho ii gi;nt had won great 
iadvautages Ibi* Macedoii ; Philiji was now 
.((f lose llnun. Ilis reign l)<*,ean with a w;ir 
Myifll the .ikolians, wlio, thijikiiig that the 
\iie<!i‘Ssion of young a sovtiriign would 
cmihle them (o adviiiKO their interests at 
the exp Mise of their livals, invadid M(‘s- 
scjiiii. Ar:Hiis went to the help of Messenia, 
with the Aelue in ainny, but was defeated, 
:and the A -hieaiis beggeil aid from rMillijs 
-who rendily re-pondid to tlie.ir ap[K!al. 
He -def aled the A^tolians in several cii- 
gngCMiieiits, and achieved so inueh siihstan- 
liid sneecss in Gi\'(?cg that he could easily 
have reduced the whole of than country to 
f?n 'omission to him. Rut alter .sevend years 
of brilliant sucec?s, lu^ suddenly made 
fxrice with tho yEl«ilia?is, in li. c. 217, mid 
tuiauxl his jitleiition to a:io:her (|uar:er. 

It had lK.*conio his dv*ar<‘.-t wisli to expel 
tho Roman i IVoin the ea.dern coast of llr 
Adriakc, an I to conepuT Italy. T!ie g”eii 
victn;-; W 'n ('VC’i* the Romans hv Ilaiiuibal 



at L:’.ko Tnsinvnj scene 1 to 1 im 
have i\:ilne(?d the pte.vrr of i ho I’ejuib.ic to 
snail a low ebb that, by a \igo!()Us co- 
operation niili tlio C'arih iginiana, lio could 
iiee.urc the sneees.s of hi.^ plan. A(.’cord- 
ingly, in ii. c. 21(>, he began to negotiate 
wi h Hannibal (hr ihi.^ jnirimsi*. Ills am 
bassador.s w.:i'e <api.m’cd by the Romans, 
but i!io n(?xt year the nego; iations were 
brpngljt to a sm.v'i'ssf’ul close. An alliance 
■ Wiisliirnied bjl vveen M icedoii and Carthage, 
and in n. (j. 2M I’liilip began the bmg- 
•W 4 fthe<!-fur war wi.li Rojim by besieging 
■Apollonia, tho chiet' Roman seaport in 11- 
^Myricum, and capMning Oi icaim. Ho soon 
.) found, howovoi', ilia: he h:i<l seriously mis- 
:t calculated iho power of Rome. The siege 
^^^cif ApodlGuia Avas raised by M. Valmiiy 
%Lteviniis, who surprised tho .Macedonian 
camp, and obliged Philip to burn his ships 
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p: thus sttccessful iii the main 

■ ■ war, but his success wds 

counterbalanced by liis gaining; 

: jtii© bitter hosLilky of two poweri'ul naval 
.states and the ill-will of ^itolia. A more 
serious consequence of* his acts was the re- 
newal of the war with Koine. . Pergaiims 
•Iwas an ally of Rome, and had been in- 
jjCludoiJ in the recent treaty of peace. In 
i?. C. 200 Rome remonstrated with Philijj 
tipon his inlraction of the treaty and the 
unprovoked war against her ally, but her 
■warning was unheeded. In the same year 
Rome, iiaving coiieludod the second Punic 
^var, >vas free to turn her arms against 
. Macedou, and war was declared against 
-that kingdom. 

The Roman declaration of war found 
Philip engaged in the siege of Athens. A 
Konuiii fleet arriving to the relief of the 
city, ho was obliged to w itlidraw. Before 
be did so, however, he gratilied his wrath 
fby barbarously destroying the gardens and 
buildings in the suburbs, including the 
Xyceum and the loinhs of llio Attic lieroes. 
Ho returned soon aft(jr with larger rein- 
forcements, and cornmiUed further out- 
' rages. Greece was divided. Some of the 
states supported Rome, some Maeedon, and 
others remained neutral. With mat tens in 
' this Tiondition, neither of the combatants 
gained any decided advantage. In li. c. 
198, however, the Consul T. Quinctius 
Flamininus . succeeded in inducing the 
Achasan League to join the Roman alli- 
ance, to ^vhich the ^Ltolians were already 
-attached. At the same time riaminiims 
proclaimed liimself the champion ^of the 
separate independence of the Greek states, 
.and was joined by nearly every state of 
Greece. In 107 the Macedonian army 
was decisively deleatcd at Cynoscephalm, 
near Scotussa, in Thessaly, and the power 
of Philip, whose kingdom was already 
threatened from the direction of Illyria by 
combined army of Romans, Illyrians and 
Dardanians, and from the sea by tlie fleets 
•of JSiQ^^fi^rgainus and Rhodes, was so 
stratod that he was obliged to 
In n. c. 106 a treaty w'as 
, by which Pil'd ip gave up all Ids pos- 
ilons in Greece, w ithdrew his garrisons 
the Greek towns, surrendered his fleet 
^ t6 the Romans, and paid an indemnity to 
lipme of 1,000 talents. Flamininus sol- 
cmuly promised the re-establishment of the 
fi'C^om of Greece, but it wtis not until 
. c. 194 that the Roman armies were with- 
drawn from f he peninsula. > 







; In .the fljiiil" settleihifiLt 5?, tlie r ^ 

Greece the, Romnus assign^ '.to 
smaller limits than they had 
sessed, and lel't the two leagues, ol#^ 3 
and JEtolia as a check upon 
The majority of the states were 
w'ith the new arrangement, as the isgp 
independence oi* eacli was guiirimt^ 
-(FtoJiaiis, liowi'ver, were dissatisflcd; 'lu^'' 
endeavored to pt rsuade Maeedon, 
and Syria to aid ihonriii overtuwfing 
setlleinent. Tlic; Syrian King' AhtibiSte^: 
alone vcMitnred to respond favor^tbly. 
entered Greece at the head of an^aritiy fitfe 


adc(piatG to the task he had undjertafcfl!tt|^ 


and was defeated by the Romans at ' 
mopyhe in u. c. 191. The ^FtoHans warn 
now left to continue the war alone, and-ih^.' 
next year tliey were deleated in thO' battw^ 
of Magnei.<ia, and compelled to submit 
eonditioualiy to Romo, Rome d:e'|)rivpj:l- 
tliein of a portion of their territory, 
made them subject allies. 

Tlio humiliation of the ^tolians aiffed\ 
the growth of the Achaxin league (whiibh . 
was }>atronized by Rome) in powder and 
]V)rtaiu5e. Guided by the able and UprijghjH 
Philop<emen, its advanee was markedi:,Xii 
B. c. 192 Sparta joined the league, add tjbo 
next y('ar tlio last of tlio Pv Ioj>oniifeiiiP’ 
states which had held aloof from 
and Messeno, came into it. It .now onv-' 
braced all the Pc^loponnesus, Megara; 
other places beyond the limits of sou&w^ 
Greece. , ’ • • 

Philip had remained at peace 
defeat at (>n()sceplialo 0 , with the cxcej]tiipK| 
of having aided Rome against Antidchna';;' 
and vEiolia. In return for this ser v:ic^A>itfc ■ 
liad .been allowed to extend his kingdeji^S 
over a part of Thrace and a 
Thessaly. AVhen lii.s aid was nd 


needed, however, llu; Ihnjians ordered>iii|^ . 
to sui rondeT all his dominions but - 

proper. In the negotiations which follotT'a^;..' 
and W’hicli were conducted by 
Philip’s second son, wJio had been 
resident at Rome as a hostage, the 
relaxed its demands somewhat in 
tion of its fricndsiiip for the young 
This led Perseus, the eldest son of !Ppiite\ 
to accuse his brother, of whom he Wfiftf 
ous, of treason. He forged letfera ' 
sustain his charges, and Philip causw^^- 
Demetrius to be put to death. 
covered the truth when it was too late, .Bl^P 
it is said that it was remorso for hjs acjb£ha£^ 
hastened his own death, which 
two years later, B. o. 179. The leader). 

■ . • . . . ...... 









leo^a Plnlipcemeu, was also 
u^ «pia^vas^Ciiy[>iuie(i lu n c. 183, lu an 
^^a$ 4 |)piess a lebeiljun ot tlie Mes* 
Y^agaiust the authoi ity of the league, 
fi^lputto death by hjb cdj)ioib 

lijpnad intended to Itavc Jus cjowu to 
StlMi relative named AiitiL,onus, as a 
to Pcijstub tor having caustd 
^jdeath of Demetnus, but Aiiti^omis w is 
Qt fixmi the coui t at the turn, oi Phiiip s 
and Perseus mounted tin tlnofic 
i$rn^OUt opposition. The li-^l >ta s of 
’^l^llp bad oeen passed iii pu pin mg for a 
ren^W^l of the stiuggk with llonu, which 
lie was inevitable, and Pdseus con 
tlOped these piep nations with diligenei 
Tho mines weie woikcil industiioiivj) and 
ih0 treasury filled , the lo^^^cs in population 
/t^ere made good by the ii ipoii ition ol coi 
ftom Tin ace , tlu imu\ w is iik leased 
and caiefully disciplm d, and alliances 
wara made with the IIImhus (duk, and 
Oet'mans, whose aid the ISUicidoiniu king 
hoped to enjoy against Koiiu For eight 
years these efioiU went on Pc rscus nii^iit 
have drawn all the Giteks to his ‘-tind ud j 
:aa there was already a cousuhi ible putv 
iniHellas, which picfc ire d llu Maccdonuin 
*^0 the Jloman supiciu u> , biu lu w ivcicd 
and piii^sued such a sclJi-'li uul jiuiunou^ 
course that he last lu^ ojipoi tiiiiit\ In i 
C, 172, Euincnos, King ot Pcig nuns, loi 
laaily accused Perbous. luloic the Koin in 
senate ot ho'^tilc dc'-rgns On his it turn 
home, he was murdtinl lu n T)i Ijdu nul 
the Koinaus, believing PciMU'?to lu ic'^pon 
slhle for ibemuidci, dcclaied wai against 

hhn. 

In a . C* 171 the Romans 1 xndc d in Fpn us 
and daniig the next feu inuntli-i siKctcdcd 
i^ indneing the ^Jrieek stiletto join tlu n 
aide. They put down the Bmotian conic d 
which wa-s fncncll} to jMateclon, and 
iQVer Thessaly and A< luea c i j u he i c 

Perseus w Lie cuiMitd Pci 
hitxxself was induced to aecijit a tuuc 
these months When the Rom lU'^ 
^ readiness, they adviiictd into 
but Weie met and dch itcd b\ 
who, however, in ido no cfloit to 
m up his victoiy * Ju B ( ]0S, L 
UUfl Paulus having succeeded to the 
laud, Perseus was decisively defeited 
jPydna,, He fled to the sacred island 
.utOthtace, but w as at length obliged to 
JhtmseU to a Roman sejuadrou. 
I to Tl )me, w heie ho was made 

tiiumph Paulus, and then 





cast^into a dungeon. Paulus generously 
interceded m his behalf, and he was allowed 
to spend the rest of his life m a mildei eap- 
tiviiy at Alba 

The victoiv of Pjdim scaled the fate of 
Macedou ihe kingdom was divided mto 
loui states subject to Rome, and these were 
Joi bidden to hold aii} intei course with each 
othc 1 As a coinpeii»-atioii to the Mace* 
donian^ loi the loss of then freedom, a trib- 
ute cc]ual to only one lialf oi the taxes they 
h.id pud their kings wa^ lequired by 
Rome 

Anc;thfci usult of the wai was the estab- 
lislirncnt oi lli Itoin in supiemacy over four- 
iiirhs oi (iicci All ihc chnicderacies blit 
the Ac ha in Iciguewnt di^'^olvcd Rome 
thought It iKci^'san liowcvci, that she 
should hue n) ju ^>il)lc iival m Greece, 
and tint Vchei lould eithei submit un- 
conditional 1} to he 1 will Ol be conquered. 
Inn e 107, the k ]mhlK dciniudcd of the 
leatrne the ti il ot one thousind ol its chief** 
eiti/cii^ on clinics ol having sccictly aided 
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Pciseu- The AcIicPtu assembly did not 
due ictnsc, and the whole iiuinbei of pris- 
( IK is wcie c II 1 Kd to Italy , and impiisoned 
in the ] iru^can townv The Rom in party 
w IS thus hit in control of Achaa The 
c iptivcs y\cie kept m piison foi seventeen 
years witliout a lieaiiiiGr, for the dc liberate 
puipose ot c \.ippoiatnig tluir fiiciids in 
Gucce A\ he 11 then minibci had been re- 
duced by sulliiing and death to three hnn- 
dud, the buiMvors wcic suddenly leleascd 
and bent biek to then own laud Rome 
had balbalou'^ly leekoned upon their going 
back yvitli the intention of bting ixvenged 
upon Lei, and slic y\as not disappointed, 
Thiee of the suivnoi-. yiho weie most ein- 
bitteicd against lici by their tieatrnent came 
into poyyei, and tluir haticd soon cave the 
republic a pretext for hostilities War was 
declared m b c 146, and m a few jeais 
southeiu Gieece was conqueied and added 
to the Roman dominions 
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CHAETEB X. 


TitTK- KQMAX CONQUEST TO THE 
TIME— TilE 3I01)ERX KlirGIWM 
" OP GREECE. 

C)'PW*omirler tlin Eomiins — Rnflcrines Dnrinpr the 
1'iv‘it Wjirs — Elions k> iU J'’n‘e(loiri — Wt;ll 

* TreiiKMl I>y l lio J-injtorors — hivMsions of the Goths 
. — Aihens IMnmli'nMl — l^jirejul of CMiristianlty in 
Orrcff — Its J-'siahlishnuMil hy Ooiistaiitiue — 
8 Uintin 4 )])h‘ F4»miih*il — Ijn-oro iirultT tlio Eastern 
Emj)iie--Tlie J^atin States ol GiiH'ee — The Vene- 
tian Dominion — ('npliire 4»r Cmislantinople hy the 
Turks — Wars ix-lweeii llie Venetians und tlie 
3'nrks for thr I'us.session i J'Gn'eee — Siiflrerin^s of 
the (ji reeks — Desiriu-rion of i fie. Fartliciion — Gree«‘0 
nn<Jer Turkish I’uh*— A Jh'uuirkahle System of 
Goverumenl — How the Greek Nation was J*re- 
JM-M' V ij(J — 'I’ll (! M on n I a i n ee i\s I n eo i » q lu? red — lie vo] ts 
of the Greeks — The Kevolufion of isi'l — Uprisiui^ 
of the Greeks — Tlieii* First Snoeesses — A Itevohi- 
■tionary Government Or^ani/asl — tireece Deehired 
liidepeiulent — Massaert; of Seio — Miaulis Drives 
buck the Turkisli Fleet — Sie«'c of Missoloui^hi 
— Miirco ho/zans — ])(!]) ill of j^ord Tlyron — Ibrahim 
Ea^sha ( 'ouqners (hele—I nvades Feloponnesus — 
3?’all of \FissoIonidii Jhraluun Desolates Pelojioii- 
* ^nesus— Intervontifni of ihe J{)nro|»eau Powers — 
Buttle of Nuvuriiio— Ibrahani Evacuates Pelopon- 
11 es u s — 'J"* r«ji ty o f A d 1 ' i !i n o I ) 1 e — G ret‘(*e a Free Co ii n - 
try once more — Ori;aiii>culioii of tlie Kini'dom of 
Greece — Oilio (’hosen Jviiiji' — A ('oustitution 
Granted— 'lie volution <»/ lM)i^“-f)iho Expelled — 
Geoi'iie of Denmark King — Subsequent History. 

Greece rormiincd a possession of 
Home for more than i'our centuries, 
or from B. c. 146 to A. D. 324. At 
first it eoiitiniiecl to enjoy a sort of 
inunieipal freedom, for every im- 
poriant town was governed by one 
of us own eiiizciis, and the Koniaus paid a 
willing and hearty liomage to the superior 
genius aud ei vilization of their conquered 
subjects. The best of tlie Romans were 
proud of M bnnwledge of the Greek lan- 
guage ami lilt rat lire, and looked upon 
Greece Avii.h an afii^clionate reverence as 
their inlelleetnal mollier. Even the empe- 
rors in hit' r times wt're proud of being citi- 
Eens of Athens. These fe( lings at length 
excited the envy of the Roman people, and 
the term (irarnlti.'*, which was at first re- 
garded ns a murk of honor, became an ex- 
pression of contempt. 

The proximity of Greece to Italy made 
It tile* s< ene of many wars, both between 
various factions of ilie conquerors and be- 
Jmen the Romans ami otlier nations. These 
;??rpught a ]Jeiitifiil harvest of misfortunes 
Upon the country. Tn many of these wars 
the Grt*eks joined the foreign enemiea df 
Rome in the vain hoj)e of throwing off the 
Roman yoke and recovering their independ* 
ence. In the early part of the first ceil- 




tury .-B,. G.;.Mithridat€^^ ^ . ^ 
became invql ved in a 
He drove them out of>:Asiu 
tacked llicir European 
formed an alliance wn'tli G 
sent several armies into Greoep, 
joined hy the Alhenians, fipart^jijB^ 
bans, and Achaeans. The 
while successful, and for a 
G/oecc was a free country once more;, 

B. o. 87, however, the tide turne^i hi? 
all tl ic Greek cities were refeikefi 
Romans. Athens was besieged, apa ^ 
next year was ^driven by hLiiigcr,:lP’ sjii 
render. The Romans stained their vict^ 
by indiscriminate massacres in AtJiGhs^;. 
Thebes, and other tow'ns, and sold manj^of 
the conqiicrcfl Greeks into ‘sluvcrv^lTltq 
temples of Delphi, Olympia, and 
rus were plundered of their treasureslaJsA^' 
tlie country was stripped of its chokii^t 
works of art, whii li were sent to Ronfio^ • 
The quarrels- of Coesar and Pompey 
voived Greece in fresh trouble. The Aulha* 
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ians, Bmotiaiis, and Peloponnesians . 
with Pompi'y, while the Aclm:miipjjhh.S 
^tolians, and a portion of the peoj^ia 
Epirus sustained the cause of 
great battle of Pharsalia, fought Ju TlieSr, 
saly, in B. c. 48, made Cte-sar TnaStei|y p|^ 
Greece. He visited his^^^everitki 


Megarians alone, and treated the 
Greece with remarkable forheariS^ 
Alliens, whose aiicient glories 
received many fiivois fiom 1^ 


caused the city of Corinth, hSiA ;T . ^ 
destroyed in the fy’st Roman 
rebuilt, B. c. 46. ' 

Upon the murder of Csesar &. fiw 
war broke out in Greece, this time 
Antony and Oetavran on tl»3 one hahitShiy,;?: 
Brutus and Cassiita on the 
Athenians joined the latter party ,[!« 
Lacedsemonians cast thtdr lot 
former. The battles of Philipiie'/^^p'^j 
42, made Antony and Qct avian 
the Roman world, which iln^y priotS^itr^' 
divide %etwe^ GfVeoe .^ciitredff: 

idet-rrfp;;;:' 



mOM to PR^ENT TIME. 


28 » 


up his abode at 
city he had been edu- 
treated the Greeks with such 
their country seemed on the 

P bt c« recovering its ancient glories. 
Wn the civil war broke out between An- 
and Octavian, almost the whole of 
'Greece supported the former. Antony was 
^laally defeated and ruined in the battle of 
Ahtium,'in b. c. 31. Octavian treated the 
Greeks with great kindness; he caused the 
town of PatrsB to be rebuilt, and erected 
the city of Nicopolis on the spot where he 
bad gained his great victory. 

tJnder the Komau emperors, Greece, on 


the empire sank deeper into corruption, 
Greece suffered greatly from the geuerai 
insecurity, and the growing heeds of the 
Romans caused them to ])lunder the wealthy 
cities whenever the opportunity offered it- 
self. The numerous bloody wars had greatly 
reduced the population, and many districts 
of the country were almost uninhabited. 

To make matters worse, the Goths, who 
had begun their irru])tions into the Roman 
dominions, tlir(?atenecl in a. d. 253 to over- 
run Greece. The Greeks occupied the pass 
ol Theriuopyla*, the walls of Athens were 
rebuiU, aiid the i.Sfhinus of Corinth was 
strongly fortified. The victories of the Ro^ 
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■ ^njoyod peace and ])rosj)(‘riiy. 
|Mny of its^ties — especially Athens — were 
:i|Qhw6d to retain their own goveriiinents, 
Caligula and Nero carried 
aWiky of the other art treasures to 

pthers, like Trajan and Hadrian, 
tired of lavishing marks of their 
Athens. Hadrian greatly 
city, to which he made fre- 
|TOfts, and boasted of his title of 
ponraos of Athens. Still, the 
the Greeks was steadily low- 

' T . 1*“® Roman rule ; the coarser 

fead tlie rfbdiatorial garnca of the 
the people, and de- 
r tastein art and literature. Aa 






I mans ove: ^he Goths in Thrace saved Greece 
from the barbarian invasion this time; but 
in A. D. 202 the Goths made a descent upon 
the country by sea. Corinth, Argos, end 
many of the towns on the main land and 
on the islands, were capitured and destrovod. 
Athens fell after a heroic resistance, and its 
streets were deluged w ith the blood of its citi- 
zens. The monuments wx*ie destroyed, and 
the manuscripts in the librarie.s w’ould hdtirfe 
shared the same fate had not the barba- 
rians believed that the study of* literature 
made the Greeks weak and effeminate and 
the more easily conquered. At this junc- 
ture Dexippos, the liistorian and one of the 
Athenian generals, collected the remnant 
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of his forces, and surprised and defeated very successful at Athch^ add 
the Gotlis, who retreated into Illyricum, Corinth, where be estahlished^ a chhr^h;/ 
where they were routed by the Emperor From these beginnings, Christianity 
Gallieuus. During the reign of the Em- rapidly over other parts of Greece., 
peror Claudius, the Golhs made another spite of the persecutions with whidi tTO- 
tbrraidable attack upon Thrace, Macedonia, Komari authorities sought to check its prog- 
Tbessaly, and other Civok provinces, but ress, in spite of the charms Avith- Avjiicir p^;., 
were deieatcd by (ylaudius. This put an ganisrii surrounded the old religion, Chris- 
eud for two ceiiturii‘S to the attempts of the lianity spread steadily, and by slow degrees 
barbarians ui)oii Greece, but tlie country alfected the character of the entire Gr^k 
shared tlie general suflering w'hicli was nation. 

caused i)y the growing weakness of the M heii Constantine' became Emperor of 
tfiiipiie. Home, he made Christianity the religion 6f 



ST. PAUL PKEACHING CHRISTIANITY IN GREECE. 


During this wliile Greece had been the empire. His next most imjk^iijl^ht 
4‘xpcriencing a jadieal change. Christianity was the establishment of his capifalju ih6 
had been gradually extending its ijilluence new city which he built on the site of 
throughout the country. About the mid- cient Byzantium, and named Const^utrno* ■ 
die of the first century after Christ, the polis, or city of Constantine. He perceive 
Apostle Paul crossed over I'rom Asia Minor that the ruin of the western part of 
to Macedonia, and began preaching the pire was inevitable, and believed 
Gospel of Christ to the Greeks. He made stronger and more enduring state nl^ht ^ 
jininy converts, especially at Thessalonica, founded in his Greek domiuiohs. : 

where he established a church. Persecu- The establishment of the new Cai>ftal';& 
tioijsdrovehimto Athens, where he renewed the ancient Greek territury was to a 
ids efforts, preaching ip the presence of the extent the revival of the independ^boe^^:^ 
usKcmbled city on Mars' Hill. He. was not Greece, which gave a hearty support 
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, at Constantinople. The history 

ipjf the Grw will be related else- 

/Vfhere. and we can only pause to notice a few 
eycntg Avhich directly concerned Greece 
iteelfi ^ 

" Until the eleventh century Greece re- 
mained undisputed part of the Byzan- 
tine empire. In A. d. 1080 Robert Guis- 
card, a Norman prince of lower Italy, 
invaded Epirus and Thessaly, and attempted 
their conquest, but was driven out by Alexis 
Comnciius. lu 114() Robert II. of Sicily 
seized the island of Corey la, and plundered 
Coriuth and other Greek cities. Corcyra 
soon recovered hy the iinporiul forces. 
Iii A. b, 1204 the Venetians, in alliance 
with the French ornsaders, attacked ami 
captured Gonstautino|dc, and divided Greece 
between them. The Manjuis of Montfemit 
became the sovereign of Salonica (the an- 
Cieut Thcssalonica), Achaia, and the Morea 
(tile Peloponnesus became a jjriuoipalily 
uti hn Gdlaunie de Cliamplitte and Geollroi 
Villchardoiiir ; the archipelago was organ- 
ized as a dukedom with Naxos as its cap- 
ital; and a dukedom was set up at Athens, 
wjucli lasted from to HoO. The 

Greeks recovered Conslaniinoplc from the 
Venetians iri*12Gl, but the other foreign 
dominions lasted for several centuries. The 
Venetians held a large part of the Morea 
or IMoponnesus, and other portiojis of con- 
tinental Greece, and the island of Crete 
and other islands, until the conquest of the 
eastern empire by tlie Turks. 

In A. T>. 1453 the Turks, who had w’restcd 
from the Greek emperors almost the whole 
of their dominions, captured the city of 
Constantinople, and brought the Eastern 
Empire to au end. The next three ceii- 
lit vies were occupied with wars between the 
Turks and the Venetians for the possession 
oC Greece. Northern Greece was alremly 
in the hands of the Turks, and they soon 
after sucedWed in acquiring the island of 
Epboea and Attica. Athens once in the 
hands of the Moslems, tlie Parthenon was 
couverted^ into a mosque. The sultan next 
tuVned his efforts to Peloponnesus, the 
greater part of which was held by the 
Between the contending powers 
led a miserable existence. If 
thfy ^ith the Venetians the Turks 
yisfted the^ Inost fearful vengeance upon 
ihcin, and if they aided the Turks they ex- 
Mrieiioed treatment almost as cruel at the 
of the Venetians. On* the whole, 
Bymj^thies were with the Venetians; 


who were Christiana, and who constantly 
held out the hope of freedom to them. One 
result of this war was the transfer to Venice 
and Genoa of the large silk manufactories 
which had flourished at Athens and Corinlh 
since the days of Justinian. In 1522 the 
island of Rhodes was conquered by the 
Turks after a desperate struggle, and soon 
after they subdued the remaining Venetian 
possessions in Peloponnesus. In 1571 the 
island of Cyprus fell into the hands of the 
sultan, and not long after the entire Turkish 
fleet, consisting of 200 ships, was defeated 
and destroyed off Naupaciiis by the allied 
fleets of the Vcncliaiis, tlie pope, and the 
emperor, under the «.omniand of Don John 
of Austria. Almost all the men serving in 
(he Venetian fleet on this occasion were 
Greeks. lu 1(570 the Turks drove the 
Venetians out of the island of Crete after a 
struggle of thirty years. In 1G85 the Vene- 
tians, under tlui command of the famous 
iMorosini, assisted by the Greeks, regaiueS 
the wliole of Peloponnesus, and the next 
year captured Athens. During this siege 
the Parthenon was iiscid as a powder maga- 
zine hy the Turks. A Vcuetiaii shell 
thrown into it exploded tfie nuigazine and 
shattered tho beautiful edihee. In 1090 
the Vonctiaiis were obliged to relinquisli all 
their conquests but Peloponnesus, and in 
1715 Aebmed III. wreste d lliat peninsula 
from them also. With tho exception of tlio 
Ionian islands, Turkey was now mistress of 
all the Greek countries. 

The Turks organized the Greek territory 
into provinces, and adopted a somewhat 
ficciiliar system lor their government.. Tho 
Patriarch of Constantinople, th® head of 
the Greek Church, was recognized by tho 
sultan as the head of the Greek nation, and 
thus becamo the civil as well as the spir- 
itual ruler of Greece. In every province 
there avms a bishop, who held both the civil 
and ecclesiastical control of tlio Greeks. 
He w\as acknowledged as the judge in all 
private a/fairs; he directed the schools, 
which preserved the. Greek language, and 
governed the church, wdiich preserved tin* 
national religion and the national character^ 
of the people. He was directly responsible ’ 
to the Patriarch of Constantinople, wlu^ 
was, in his turn, responsible to thesullaiu' 
The lower clergy were constituted so many 
civil officials by this arrangement, and \verc 
dependent upon tho bishop, from whom 
they received their orders^in political mat- 
tei’S. This systein, it should be understood. 
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apjplied only to the Greeks. In every pro- 
vince the Turkish government was repre- 
sented by the paslia unci other civil officials, 
but with these the Greeks hiicl little to do. 
In couaequcnce of the system under which 
they were placed, the Greeks, in their dis- 
putes among themselves, ntiver resorted to 
the Turkish couj-ts of justice. They laid 
'tbeir differonees before the ecchvsisistical 
' tribunals and aeccpied their decisions. The 
bishojjs, on tlndr part, collected and paid \ 
over the trihiite to the 
Turkish authorities, and 
proteeted the peojilc 
against the Turkish niili- 
tajy and civil officials, 
mainly by bribing the 
pad ms. They regulated 
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the reveuugs of every comiiiunity, and 
directed the ni'cessary ex])endilures. 

Tlu’s system had the inevitable effect of 
keeping alive, the Greek inition even uiirler 
the grinding tyranny of the Turks. The 
Greeks were kept to theinsidves, and taught 
that they had nothing in common with 
their conquerors; the church, to wliieh 
they were devotedly attaelied, kej)t alive 
the spirit of national patriotism, and the 
schools preserved the national language, the 
greatest tie that united the o])pre.ssed jTcople 


of Hellai In all the churchy dciily 
were offered that God would driv6 out 'U*ie 
Turks and restore the freedom of 
No Greek adoptcnl the faith of Islam J and 
no marriages took place between the two 
races. Their hatred was deep ^d mutifal. 

Another cause of the surwvqtl of 
national spii it of the Greeks was the war- * 
fare waged iijnni the Turks by the KlephtSi 
or the inhahitants of the mountains of 
Ei)iru.s, Tlj(‘ssiily, Acharnania, jEtoHtt, 
Arcadia, and Maina, or Lacotiia, 
These liardy mountaineers had never 
submitted to the Turkish authority, 
and had been joined since the Turkish 
(vmquest by numbers of men who 
rt lnsed to submit to the Modems. 
From their mountain fastnesses 'they 
carried on a con- 
tan t warfare 
a giii nst the Turks, 
causing them great 
los.ses. Their ex- 
am] )le was a con- 
stant iiieehtiVc to 
I he Greeks to keep 
al i ve their na tiona 1 
lings until the 
day of dciiverauco 
should coipe. 

In the latter 
half of the cigh- 
1 eonlh ceil tury the 
Greeks were 
strongly moved by 
he hope, of speecl- 
ily regaining their 
i n d e p e n d cii cc. 
fhe Turkish sul- 
tans from the very 
period of the con- 
quest liad hei^h 
forced to einpjpy 
Greeks iu niaiiy 
way s.^‘ They wifere 
largely engaged in 
service of the foreign office, Wpld 
the financial department of the euit^ire; 
Greek mercantile houses controlled;;; the 
trade of tlie Levant, and had bnniehcS 
in the various cities of Europe. The 
iu (lie Turkish service had inc.j 


tuiiities of aiding and 
fortunate comitrymen, and ir,^^ ^ ^ 

of them. TJie hopes of thc^J - 


ih 


t^tipes 

also revived by the ^grow" 
of the Turkish 

‘the nation was on w.w -*/ suppdrt tis 
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^tbe first opportunity to rise against its 
otormors. 

. In 1769, Turkey having become involved 
in a war with Russia, the Greeks rose in 
revolt in Peloponnesus and Maina (La- 
cc^ia), stimulated by promises of assistance 
&om Buesp. The Russian promises proved 
deceptive, and the revolt was put down 
with dreadful cruelties by the Turks. 

In 1787 a new revolt broke out in parts 
of Greece, especially in the mountain dis- 
tricts. For the first time in many cen- 


schools were encouraged, the pupils (care- 
fully trained in the history of their amces- 
tors, and secret societies, having for their 
object the emancipiition «of the country, 
were formed in various parts of Greece. 
Rigas Phencos, and, later on. Coray, two 
leading writers, a})pealed to the Greeks to 
jTmember the glc^ries of their ancestors an'd 
emulate them. In 1797 Rigas went tQ 
Italy to endeavor to interest Napoleon^ 
Bonaparte in the afliiirs of Grc'ece-. He 
was arrested at Trieste by the Austrians, 
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turles, Greeks now formed a small JIM vv who delivered him up to the Turks, by 
Catsonis, and intlictod eoii- whom he was Ix^luaided at Belgrade. His 
'Smerable damage upon the Turkish ship- last words w^ere, “The Greeks will soon 

put down. The avenge my death.” 

they managed At length the moment for wliich all 
they aided" 1 until 18(K1, were Greece^ had been looking so long, arrived, 

the fastnesses, and In 1821 the secret so(;ieties and the leaders 

thein and If ( Ionian islands. of the Greeks, believing that the time had 

this time, and far into the come when tbt? Turkish rule could be no 
of ' ^ Greece longer endured, gave the signal for revolt, 

Bvmoftthi ^ ^ prejiare the nation and uprisings took place simultaneously in 
to regain its freedom. The every part of Greet^e. Tlie movement ero- 
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vfflsels etfiibirrt- 
la of Lesbos 0fi 


braced the provinces of Moldavia and Wal- Turkish ships. The Greek ve 
lachia. The Turks by rapid and vigorous tered the Turks off the island 
movements crushed the insurrection in those the 8th of June, and by ineanS" of fi fire- 
provinces, and th^ Greek towns were scenes ship, which they handled with greaUdaring, 
of frightful massacres. On the pretext that burned a Turkish frigate >vith GOO men bn 


a plot 'of the Greek residents of Constan- 
tinople to seize the city and kill the sultan 
Jiad Ijecn discovered, the yiatriarch was ar- 
irested on Easter Sunday, 1821, and hanged 
on the gate of his palace, after wliich his 
body WHS thrown into the sea. A number 
of the bishops and clcTi'gy and hundreds of the 
lead i n g G j’cek ci ti zen s of Con s tan ti n o pi c were 
massacred and their property confiscated. 

In Greece proper the insunection W'as 
more successful. On the 6th of April, 1821, 


board. The Turkish fleet at oneg put about 
and sailed for Constantinople. ' . 

The hopes of the Greeks were aroused 
by ihcir successes on laud and sea, and they 
resolved to make the separation between 
Turkey and their country final. Early iu 
1822 a National Assembly Avas held at Epi- 
daunis. This body drew up a declaration, 
in which, after reciting the sufferings of 
Greece at tlie bands of the Turks, and 
appealing to all Christendom for sympathy, 


the leading men of Peloponnesus assembled they declared the Greek nation independent 
at the monastery of Saiicta Laura, in Ar- of Turkey. The next step of the a.ssembly 

was to organize a pro- 
visional government. 


w'ilh Alexander Ma- 
vrocordatos at its 
head. The nation 
gave its enthusiastic 
support to the provis- 
ion a 1 government,’ 
and from this time 
the resources and 
energies of the coun- 
try were dircqkHi in a 
inore systematic and 
successful manner. . 

Turkey now put 
forth the greatest ex- 
ertions to crush the' 
revolt of the Greeks. 
Forty thousand men, 
u ruler Dram All, were 
sent into Peloponne- 



SCKNfi IX THE ISLAND OF CRETE. 


cadia, and pledged tliemstdves in a solemn sus to relieve the fortress of Naujdia, which 
oath to free tlufir country from Turkish was besieged by the Greeks. They were 
rule or die in the attempt. The whole Pel- defeated by a force of aliviut 10,000 Greeks, 
oponnesus rose in arms, and succeeded in and driven from Peloponnesus. This was 
defeating tluj forre of (>,000 Turkish troops one of tlm most brilliant victories ever won 
sent to quell the iiisuiTccl.ion. Several im- by the Ilellcnic race. 


E ortant places were takt ir by the patriots, 
ut the Turkish forces iiillictcd great siilfcr- 
ing upon the country, which they ravaged 
with fire and sword. On the oth and Glh 
pf September all continental Greece joined 
the insurrection. On the latter day a pow- 
erful fleet sailed from Constantinople to 
reduce the Greek islands. To meet this 
force the patriots collected a small fleet. 


In the month of April, 1822, the TuiScish 
fleet made a descent upon the island of 8cio 
(Chios), and laid the beautiful island waste. 
Thousands of the inhabitants were 
sacred without mercy, and as many liibm 
were sent to the slave markets of Asi^ kntV ■ 
Egypt. Both sexes and all ages were treated* 
alike, and for many days the island 
the scene of indiscriminate massacres, buta- 


ebiefly from Hydra, Spezzia, and Psara, the | iiig, and pillage. Never had a more 
citizens of these islands making great sacri - 1 rible vengeance? been wreaked upon a 
fices to procure and equip these ve.sscls, j loss people. ' 

wliich were in every way inferior to tlie I When the news of the massacre of Sda 
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l>ecame the Greek fleet undauntedly 

saUecl to med^t the Turks. It was com- 
manded hj^ Andreas Miaulis, the greatest 
mvvnl hero of modern Greece, “an iron 
man wjio never smiled and never wept, 
whose superiority was acknowledged by 
all,*' With characteristic boldness, Miau- 
lis kept the powerful Turkish fleet from 
proceeding against the other Greek islands, 
and so saved them from the fate of Scio. 
On the night of the Gth of June, 1822, a 
young Greek officer, Constantine Caiiaris 
by name, with a sfnalL vessel manned by 
thirtv-lhrec men, succeeded in setting fire 
to a^rurkisli frigate, and blew it up with all 
on board, off the island of Chios. This was 
tlie admiral’s ship, and that officer and more 
thftii 2,000 Turks perished in the explosion. 
This disaster struck terror to the Turks, 
and abandoning their effort to relieve Nau- 
plia, they retreated in haste towards the 
llellespont. On the voyage the fleet was 
overtaken by a severe storm off Tenedos, 
and in the midst of it the Greeks succeeded 
m destroying a Turkish frigate and 1,600 
men. The Turks ihcreiipon returned to 
Constantinople. Nauplia, thus abandoned, 
eiirrcudered to the Greeks on the 12Lh of 
December. 

While these events were transpiring in 
other pirts of Greece', Alexander Mavro- 
cordatos had occupied the town of Misso- 
longbl, at the head of the Gulf of Patras, 
aiul appreGating the importance of the po- 
sition had determined to hold it against tlie 
Turks. From Ilii.s point he directed the 
resistance of Acharnania and .d:]tolia, and 
also endeavored to assist tlie Suliotes, wlio 
had returned to their inoun tains in Epirus 
from their exile iu the Ionian islands. lie 
was unsuccessful, however, and was coni- 
peiled to withdraw to Missolonghi. The 
<^bu]iates were driven from Epiius, and took 
reiug^^ in the island of Cephalenia, from 
yrhich the^oon after jailed to Missolonghi 
and joined the little band there inider Ma- 
Afi’OGotdatos. The Turks now concentrated 
all ilieir efforts Against this ])lace, which 
wasbntpoorly fortified, and garrisoned with 
|^;^p)all force. On the Gth of January, 1823, 
attempted to carry the town by assault, 
1^4 W^re repulsed w^ith heavy loss, and 
dfiveu from their position. 

1823 a strong Turkish army 
sent Rgains Missolonghi. The little 
tQ^ii'XvaB hanl pressed, and must have fallen 
hut for the heroic vfforte of Marco Bdzzaris, 
ftil^'Sullofo, chief, who with a small force of! 


his countrymen made a night attack upon 
the Turkish position, and gained a brilliant 
victory over the enemy, purchasing Jds suc- 
cess with his life. Later in the year the 
Turks made another unsuccessful effort to 
capture Missolonghi, 

The heroism of the Greeks aroused the 
sympathies of all Europe, and many vol- 
unteers hastened to Greece to assist the 
patriots. Among these was the English 
poet Lord Byron. He organized a corjis 
of Suliotes at his own e]y)ense, and repaired 
to Missolonghi. IJis death, w hich occurred 
soon after his arrival, prevented him from 
taking an active part iu the w^ar. 

Having failed tu subdue the Greek's, the 
sultan now demaiuiod aid of his vas.sal, the 
Pasha of Egypt. Melumict Ali was at this 
time seated on the Egyptian throne. He 
was, as we have seen in our account of 
Egyptian history, an able ruler, and was 
w^ell seconded by his gifted son Ibrahim. 
The sultan bestowed upon Mehcmet the' 
island of Crete, which had siif)ported the 
Greek cause, and ordered him lo occupy it 
and stamp out the iii-surreclion there. This 
was done in the latter part of 1823 by the 
Egyptian forces under Ihraliim Paslm. 
IbraNim was now appointed Governor of 
the Peloponnesus, with orders to conquer 
that ])en insula. 

Ibrahim began the execution of his orders 
! in the summer of 1824, and directed his 
I first efforts against several of the Greek 
islands which had been most conspicuous 
in their support of the patriot cause. In 
spite of the heroic resistance of the Greeks, 
the Egyptians, were successful, and Kasos, 
Psara, and other islands were conquered, 
and the in habitants massacred or sold into 
slavery. Boused by these disasters the 
Greeks sent out their fleet, and gained 
several nobly won successes over the Turk- 
ish fleet, finally driving it into the Helles- 
pont. 

In 1825 Ibrahim Pasha entered the Pel- 
oponnesus at; the head of a large and W'ell- 
eqiiipped army, large ly officered by Euro- 
peans. He formed tlie siege of Pylos, and 
on the 8th of May raptured the island of 
Sphactoria and put its garrison to the* 
sw^ord, but could not prevent the escape of 
the Greek fleet of eight vessels, which cut 
its way through the fii'ty-two Egyptian meu- 
of-war. Pylos fell into Ihraliim’s hands 
soon after this, and the conqueror ravaged 
Messeiiia with fire and sword. Ibrahim 
then rapidly subdued the greater part ot 
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P-doponnesus, everywhere markiDg his con- ish lines. The attempt Vas mkd^ 
quests with the greatest cruelty, and rous- night of the 22d of Aprils 1826. ® 

ing the iiidigiiatioii of all Europe by his Greeks were driven back, and the Ttftjfes 
barbarities. Early in 1826 he joined the and Egyptians entered the town with th^ftl'. 
Turkish forces before MissoJonghi. TJie Seeing that all was lost, the Greeks bJe# 
Turks had made tlie most determined ! up their magazine and forts, itivblvio^ 
efforts to cap tine this plac(‘, and the siege ' many thousand Turks and Egyptians to 
liad lasted neiirly six months. The little their destruction. On the morning of thf^ 
garrison had hehl their own with heroic 28d of April, Ibrahim Pasha was ina^r 
courage, hut hy the time of Ibrahim's of Missolonghi. He held a heap of btock^ 
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L*rrival had brguu to suHor fearfully from ened ruins, for the possession of whtoh 
\arnine and dirscase. The patriot govern- had paid dearly. This success was followed , 
ment at Nauplia was powerless to do any- early in 1827 hy the capture of Ath^s by 
thing for their relief and the gallant cflbrts a Turkish army under Iteshid Pasha; ? Tbo 
of the Giv'ek Svjuadron under Miaulis to Turks and Egyptians visited the m 
throw provisions into the town had been fiightful cruelties upon the couidry/V ft^ 
baffled by the superior force of the Turkish him Pasha deliberately sought to 
and Egyptian fleets. At length driven to ate the native population of PfelopOUUeauSS,; 
despair, the garrison of Mbsolonglii re- intending to repeople that peninsula witlx 
solved to their way through the Turk- Egyptians and Arabians. 
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-^.thiciimB the harbarities of tho Turks 
sunl’ EKyptians had aroused the indignation 


of kU Europe, and the heroism of the Greeks 
; h^ won for them the sympathies of the 
world . At fi rs t the Eii ropean powers 
faa4 regarded the Greeks as rebels in revolt 
dgainst their lawful Bovereip:n, and the 
Austrian government openly sided with the 
Turks. Even Russia hud met the appeal 
of the Greeks for^ftd with the cold com- 
mand to them to return to their allegiance 
, to the sultan. Fortunately for Greece 
Alexander I. of Russia died on the 1st of 
December, 1825. His successor, the Czar 
Nicholas, reversed Ids father’s policy, and 
determined to give active aid to the Gr(‘eks. 
-A-fc tim^^ the symputhies of the 

and French people ihv the, Greeks 
*“ their governments to move in 
Jirection. Great Britain recog- 
raS belligerents, and a coii- 
signed in Ijondou on the 0th 
of JiiTy, 1827, by the repri'scntatives of 
Englaijd, France, and Russia, by which it 
was agreed to ask Turkey to grant a truce 
to the Greeks, and in the event of I lie 
refusal of the sultan to do so, to recognize 
the independenee of Greece and compel the 
Turks to stop the war. One inonlh was 
given to the sultan to reply, A combim’d 
English, Frcii(di, and Russian tk*et was sent 
to the Mediterranean with orders to ]>ut a 
stop to the cruellies of Jiirahim Rasha in 
Peloponnesus. As had been foresc-mi, th('. 
sultan refused to grant the truce, and the 
war went on. Ou the 2()th of October, 
1827» the allied fleet, under th(', coniniaiid 
of the English Admiral Coddringtun, 
entered the harbor of JSavarino (the an- 
dent Pylos), which was 0 (!ciipied by tin' 
Egyptian and Turkish fleets. The allies 
had tea ships of the line, ten frigates, and 
some smaller vessels, and the Egyptians 
and Turks had five lino-of-hattle ships, 
nineteen fiigates, and a large luiniher of 
en^ller craft. The object of tho allies was 
to compel Ibraliim Pasha to desist from 
lartlier hostilities against the Greeks. As 
their fleet entered the li arbor it was fired 
a^a by the Mohammedans, and at once 
with them. The battle which cn- 
Aded was stubbornly contested during the 
greator part of the day, and resulted in the 
tow ^ructi^ of the sultan’s fleet. 

Tbfa gre^ victory virtually decided the 
.Deprived of his fleet, Ibrahim 
epusented to evacu.ate the Morea (Pelopon- 
A^njs), and withdrew to Egypt with the 


larger part of his army, A division of 
14,000 French troops, under Marshal Mai- 
sou, was landed in Greece and rapidly 
drove the Turks out of that country. The 
Greeks, on their part, won several impor- 
tant successes over the Turks, by land and 
sea. In the meantime Russia had begun 
its war upon Turkey, and had pressed tlie 
sultan so hard that Mahmoud II. was com- 
pelled to come to terms. On the 28lh of 
August, 1829, the treaty of Adrianople was 
signed. Tliis treaty, besides making many 
concessions to Russia, recognized tho inde- 
peiidi-nce of Greece. Tlie new kingdom 
included all of continontal Greece south of 
a line drawn from the Gulf of Arta to tl\e 
Gulf of Vol(\ th us leaving Thessaly and 
Albania within the Turkish empire. The 
islands of lCah(X‘a, the northern Sporades, 
and the Cyclades, were included within the 
I new litoits of Greece. The Ionian Islands 
remained und(T the nilo of Great Britain, 
and Crete and the inlands off* the coasts of 
Thrace and Asia Minor remained i^ the 
hands of tlie Turks. 

Early in 1828 the S(‘at of the Greek 
national governmemt had been removed to 
tlie island of Angina. Count (;apo dTstria, 
a distinguished Gnu k statesman, then in 
tlie service of Rn.'^sia, had been chosen 
president of the )>rovisional government, 
ills measures were not satisfactory to the 
|)eopl(.‘, who were so mueh divided by in- 
ti-nial disstinsiojis (hat llu‘, iiidejjeiidcTice of 
the country liail hardly been secured when 
it was ])erceive(l that the only pcTinanent 
organization of the country possiblo must 
he the work of the powers that hlid given 
freedom to tlie ( 1 reeks. Accordingly efforts 
w(‘re set on loot to accomplish this, and 
alter many failures wen^ succ.t'ssful. Greca^ 
was organized as a kingdom, and in the 
s.prittg ot 1832 Primio Otlio, son of the King 
of Bavaria, who luul been an enthusiastic 
friend of Gi'eek indejiendence, xvas chosen 
King of Greece, This choice was ratified 
l)y the national iissernhly of tlie Greeks, on 

the 8th of August, 1832- 

King Otho, tlien hut eighteen years old, 
arrived at Nauplia on the 6th of February, 
1833. In 1835 tlio seat of govorument' 
was transferred to Athens. Tlie king soon 
after attained his majority, and governed 
from this time in liis own name, by minis- 
ters resj)onsible to himself, aided by a 
council of state. 

The treaty by which the kingdom of 
Greece was established was silent ou the 


I 
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‘qn^iioti of a constitutipu, but the Greeks 
coofidently expected that one would, be 
granted them. The government of Otho 
was despotic, though mild on the whole, 
and was not stitisfactory to the people. 
The discontent continued to grow, and oa 
the night of tlie 14th of September, 1843, 
broke out in open revolt. The army and 
people, surrounded the royal palace at 
Athens, and desnanded a constitution. 
Tlie king hesitated for a while, but finally 
yielded, iind convoked a ^National Assem- 
bly. This body drew up a constitution, 
w’hieh was approved by the king on the 
IGih of March, 1844.* 

The history of the ten years following 
the adoption of tlie Greek constitution is a 
record of constant confusion. Partisan con- 
troversies raged with great bitterness, and 
were increased by foreign intrigues. Min- 
isterial changes and insurrections were fre- 
quent, the latter on several oc(;asions at- 
taining very formidable proportions. The 
national party was obliged to maintain a 
constant struggle with the foreign elements, 
which, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
in which Greece was placed, were able to 
exercise a powerful control upon its gov- 
ernment. In the presence of tiiese conten- 
tions the material interests of the country 
suffered severely. 

In 1847 Greece barely escaped another 
war with Turkey, wliich threatened to grow 
out of an alleged discourtesy to the Turkish 
ambassador at Athens. In 1848 a more 
serious misunderstanding arose with Png- 
land, arising out of demands made upon 
Greece by that country for damages suffered 
by Britisli subjects. The question re- 
mained unsettled for several years, and be- 
came harder to adjust. In 1850 a British 
fleet anchored off Pirteus, and blockaded 
Athens and made many seizures of Greek 
shipjung. Brought face to face with the 
ultenuitivo of war with Great Britain, 
Greece now yielded, and the questions at 
issue were settled. * 

In 1852 the fliilnro of the grape crop 
caused mncli suffering among the people, 
and in 1853 a severe earthquake destroyed 
’a considerable amount of property in va- 
rious parts of tlie kingrlom, and adde.d to 
the general distress. The country was in 
a greatly disturbed condition. Banditti in- 
fested the Peloponnesus and central Greece 
and made life and jiroperty unsafe ; and 
the government was too weak to check the 
evil. 


When the Crimean war broke out 
was very active in behalf of Russm, 1^; 
was obliged by the menaces of 
and France to pledge itself to a Btrict oeu-f/ 
trality. An English and French squadron 
was stationed at PirsBUs to com peL the ob- 
servance of this pledge, and was not re- 
moved until 1857, two years after the doae^ 
of the war, and then only after reputed ^ 
protests by the Greek government. 

In the mean time the opposition to Kiog 
Otho and the royal family had been steadily^ 
increasing, from year to year. In Decem- 
ber, 1861, Dossios, a student, attempted to 
assassinate the queen, and, in spite of 
fact that his intended victim wa.s a* woinli|^^ 
was openly defended by many of the 
On the 22d of October, 1862, a revdlu3^;r^ 
broke out at Athens, and, through the 
difference or sympathy of the army, t 
successful. The next day a provklteial 
government was established by the 4eadej:p 
of the revolution. King Otho was declared 
deposed, and a National Assembly was ^ 
convoked. The king was absent at the 
time on a visit to the ports of Pelopon- 
nesus. He received the news of h:s deposi- 
tion on his return to Piraeus. He did not 
attempt to land, but held a council with’ the 
foreign ministers at Athens on board luB 
I ship. Acting upon tlieir advice, he issued 
a ])roclamation on the 24th, taking leave 
of Gree(^c. He made no formal abdica|ion, 
liowcvcr, and soon after sailed in an English 
frigate for Germany. Ou the 1st of Decem- 
ber a decree was issued by the Provisional 
Government, ordering an election for a 
new king. England now offered, in tha 
event of the election of a king who ebouldl 
be satisfactory to her, to transfer to Greece 
the sovereignty of the Ionian Islands. The 
National Assembly met at Athena bn the 
22d of December, 1862. On the 16th of 
February, 1863, the deposition of the Ba- 
varian dynasty was confirmed, on 
30th of March, Prince George, son^f ^ 
King of Denmark, was elected king; 
choice was confirmed by the great 
on the 16th of July. ^ ; V 

King George reached Athens in Oeldb^;^ ; , 
1863, and ou the 31st took the oath to 
port the constitution. On the 14th 
vember, 1863, a treaty was signed betp^en^:- 
Great Britain and Greece, by which .i&b 
Ionian Islands became a part of the 
kingdom, thus fulfilling the long-d^srtii^c^ 
hopes of the people of those island 
In 1866 the island of Crete, or Cand^ 
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against the Turks. ^The Greeks 
open in their sympathy w4th the in- 
and in spite of the prohibitions of 
th^ government, furnished thorn with con- 
fliderahle assistance. The insurrection was 
p^at down by the Turks, and over 30,000 
Cretans, mostly women and children, took 
refuge in Greece. The aid given by the 
Greeks to the insurgents and the shelter af- 
forded by them to Sie fugitives came near 
involving the kingdom in a war with 
Turkey. The danger was averted, how- 
over. 

In 1870 a party of four English travel- 
lers, on a visit to the scene of the battle of 
M^thon, were captured by the Greek 
brigands, and were put to death iu conse- 


quence of the failure of the negotiations for 
their ransom. England held Greece re- 
sponsible for the massacre, on the ground 
that it was bound to suppress brigandage 
in its territories. The matter was pressed 
by Great Britain so firmly that at one lime 
it threatened to lead lo war. It was setr 
tied by the payment of £10,000 to tbe 
fiiinily of one of the murdered men ojid by 
negotiation. w 

When the war between Russia and Tur- 
key broke out in 1877, the Greeks were 
anxious to unite witli Russia in the hope 
of freeing all the Greek countries from 
Moslem rule, but the government, yielding 
to tbe warnings ol Great Britain, decided 
to remain neutral. 
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. CHAPTEII I. • 

FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE KTm> 
DOM TO THE ROMAN CONO,TIIiST. 

Division of Alexandcr’a Empire— Scleucus liccMUves 
Syria — EstubliHlmient of the Kin^^dorn — Its Early 
Prosperity — Antioch Founded — llei;i 5 n of* Anti* 
ochus I. — His Wars — Antiochiis 11. — His Succes- 
sors — Reign of Antioch us the Groat — War with 
E^'pl — Reverses of Antiochus — He Invades J’ar- 
thift— Wars with Rome— Ls Uofeated— Antioch ii.s 
IV. — Drives the Jews int(» Rebellion — Weak 
Reign of Antiochus V.— Dcniotrius 1. — Comes in 
O»uiiiot with Rome — Alexander Ihilas — Deinc- 
trins II. — Made Prisoner by the Pnrthians— His 
Ci&ptivity — Reign of Antiochus Vll. — Decline 
of the Syrian Kingdom — Civil Wars— Syria Bc- 
oomfs Subject to Armenia — Conquered by Pom- 
|kiy~Made a Roman Province. 

Empire of Alexander the Great 
^1 was divided after his death, as wc 
have seen, among his generals. We 
^ have related the establishment of 
the Egyptian kingdom under Ptol- 
emy Lagi, and* the fortunes of 
S£i$edoDia and Greece under Alexander's 
so^Oibssors. We have now to consider the 
esttfbltehinent of the Greek kingdom of 
Sj^irta by Beleucus and bis successors. 

kingdom dates from ' the year b. c. 
313.' Seleueus, as has been related, taking 
adv^tage of the «*heck which’ Antigonus 
by the victory of Ptolemy 


Lagi over Demetrius, near Gaza, regained 
pos.session of Babylon, and exteudoil his 
power over all the provinces of Alexander's 
empire between the Euphrates and the In- 
(Iu.s, on the one hand, and the Jaxartes and 
tlni Indian 0(;eaii on the otlier. lie also 
made war upon an Indian monarch whose 
kingdom lay upon the head-waters of the 
Ganges, and compelled him lo make a 
treaty by which ScIeucus gained important 
commercial advantages and added 500 ele- 
j)liant8 to his army. After the victory of 
Antigonus at Salamis, Seleueus n^umed the 
royal title. The battle of Ipsus (b. c. 301) 
gave Seleueus Cappadocia, part of Phrygia, 
upper Syria, and the right bank of the 
jiiiddle Euphrates, as his share of the ter- 
j’itory divided between the conquerors. 

Seleueus spent the remaining years of the 
century in thoroughly organizing his king- 
dom, which was the most important of all 
the monarchies formed from the wreck of 
Alexander's empire. In this work he 
showed great skill. His only apparent 
error^was in not continuing Babylon as (he 
capital, by which Syria might have re- 
tained the. East, and prevented tbe eiibse- 
queiit rise of the Parthian kingdom. 
Seleueus divided his dominions into seventy- 
two provinces, which were without exception 
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placed under the rule of Greek or Mace- Lysiraachus/ hoping to carve out a new 
douian governors. A standing army of kingdom with his sword. Unable to gai|i 
native troops was organized and officered any advantages in this quarter, he 
by Macedonians or Greeks. New cities into Cilicia and attacked the Syrian 
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by Macedonians or Greeks. New cities into Cilicia and attacked the Syrian 

sessioiis. Ho was defeat^ 

and made a prisoner by 

Seleucus, who kept hiqi in.; 
captivity during the '.re-. - 
^ ^ ■■■; - ■ ■ ■■"-'■ maiuder of his lile. In B. ,c. , 

, .-> 1 - Lysimachus having 

- .'V:-' *i»wi‘dered his son, at the inr 

stigation of his Egyj^tian 
^ <1 be r brother’ 

' I- ‘ ow of the murdered prince 

■ to the court of Seleucus, 

invade? th?‘tCTriSea‘‘ of 
Lysiinachua.^ Thc^^ lat^- 

^ ^ a n d Sel c u c us been me in as ter 

of’ h ole of A1 ex- 

... _ : tlui ' 011 ] )itnl of L\simachus, 

MODKUN ANTIOCH. mur- 

wtire built in each province. The king dered in open day by rtoieiny Ceraunus, 
named sixteen of these Antioch, in lionor of who became King of Macedonia, as has been 
his father; five Land ieea, for his mother ; related. 




MODKUN ANTIOCH 


seven Selenceia, for liiiris'.df, and several I’or 

his two wives, Ajia- 

inea and Sira ton ice. ‘i 

Antioch on the 


Antioch IIS I. fSoter) succeeded to 


Orontes, one of tln^sc 
cities, was made the 
capital of the king- 
dom, and SelcMicus 
spent the remaining 
years of his life in 
building and orna- 
menting it, and con- 
structing iu port, 
Seleuceia. Antioch 
became one of the 
largest and most 
famous cities of tiie 
East, and main- 
lained its command- 
ing position for fully 
a thousand years. 

In B. c. 293 6clc- 
ucus divided bis em 
]>ire with his sou 



DAMASCUS. 


Anttochus, to whom he gave all the prov- crown of Syria upon the death of his fatJ^ 
iuces east of the Euphrates. In b. c. 287, Seleucus. His kingdom was copfiuedvto^ 
Deinetrius, who had won and lost Mace- Asia. Soon after his accession he beei^e*^ 
donia, invaded the Asiatic provinces of involved in a war with the native ^iDg$ ^ 
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IBithynia; during whici h6 lost'tlie provinces 
icfter wards known as Galatia and Perga- 
intis lie undertook an unsuccessful war 
trith Egypt in support of his son-in-law 
Magas, thfe rebellious King of Cyrfiii6. He 
was finally defeated and killed in a battle 
with the Gauls near Ephesus, in n. c. 2()1. 

Antiochus II., who bore the blasphemous 
surname of “ Thcos,” *Hhe god,” sueeeedod 
tis father. He w^as a weak and dissolute 

I rince, and resigned the government of his 
ingdom to his wives and favorites. Syria 
declined rapidly under him. The king- 
doms of Bactria and Parthia sprang up 
-about B. c. 255, and greatly reduced the 
dimensions and 
power of the Sy- 
rian state. Beeoin- 
ing involved in a 
war with Egypt, lie 
ended it by repu- 
diating his wife 
■andjnarrying Ber- 
enice, the daugh- 
ter of the Egyptian 
king. On the 
doatli of tliat mon- 
arch, Antiochus 
put aside Berenice 
and took back his 
former wife Lao- 
dic6, who mur- 
dered liim, toge- 
ther wdth Berenice 
and her infant son, 

B. c. 246. 

8eleucusII.,the 
son of Laodice, 

.succeeded his 
father. The next 
year he lost near!/ 
bis dominions 
by id invasion of 
’ III., wlio 


important successes on the eastern lK)rder, 
and defeated Seleucus in a great battle in 
B. c. 237. The civil war continued until 
B. c. 229, when Antiochus was defeated and 
obliged to fly for his life. Seleucus was 
killed in b. c. 226 by a fall from his horse. 

Seleucus III. now came to the thronp. 
In the third year of his reign he undertook 
an expedition against Pergaraus, in which 
lie was slain by his mutinous troops, B. c. 
223. 

Antiochus III., called the Great, the 
great-grandson of Seleucus, the founder of 
the dynasty, now mounted the throne. His 
reign constimios the most eventful period 
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came to 


sister Berenice. 

carried his victorious 
arms as far as the In- 
dus, but being siuldcnly 
called home by a re- 
volt, lost all he had 
gained, and Seleucus 
su cceed ed i ii r e-e st a h- 
lishiiig his authority 
from the Indus to the 
JEgean. A 1 i ttle later, 
a younger brother of 
:i formidable robcllion, and 
the s^nie time the Parthians gained some 


tlie i of Syrian liistory. Ur I )i‘giin it, by quelling 
Ptolemy | the revolt of Mnlo, the ablest of the Syrian 



‘^12^ OF nrHgsus. 

- Antiochtjs Hiorax, 


generals, who laid mad<^ himself master of 
the region cast of the iMijilirales, and had 
defeated every army stint against him. 
During his absence liis relative AchsDUs 
assumed the title and state of king. Anti- 
ochus, wlio had declaretl war against Egypt, 
was anxious to pi'osecute his campaign in 
that quarter, and contented liimself with 
remonstrating wdth the rebel He marched 
into Palestine and Phoenicia., and conquered 
those provinces. Palestine had become 
alienated from Egypt by iihe proflination 
of the Jewish Temple by J?lolemy IV., and 
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Btibraitted from choice to the Syrian king. 
Proceeding 60 U til ward, Antiocbus encoun- 
tered the £g}'ptian army at llaphia, on the 
eastern edge of the desert, and was defeated, 
B. 0. 217. He now lost all his conquests 
excerpt Seleuceia, the port of Antioch. He 
therefore made ])eace with Egypt and 
turned upon Aclneus. With the lielp of 
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Attiilus, King of Pergarmis, he (h'featcd 
lilm and besieged liiin in Sardis. In iL c. 
214 he obtained jiossessiou of the person of 
Achaeus by treachery, and the rebellion 
ceased. Antiocbus then repaired to the 
eastern part of liis kingdom to meet the 
Parthian King Arsaces III., who was 
threateirit^ ^^edia. By a rnpid inarch 
from Echatana across the desert to Hcca- 
tompylos, he seized that city, ii. c. 213, and 
then passed the mountains and entered Ilyr- 
caiiia, where he fought a battle with the 
Parthians, the issue of wliich was so far 
doubtful that Antiocbus consented to make 
peace, and recognized the Independence of 
Partliia and Hyrcania, under Arsaces, as 
one kingdom. He then made war against 
Baetria, but after gaining some advantages 
he made peace with the Bactrian king, Eu- 
thydemus, and left him in possession of 
Baetria and Sogdiana. A marriage was 
arranged between the daughter of the 
Bactrian king and Demetrius, the son of 
Autiochiis. Crossing the Hiinloo Koosh 
range into the modern Affghanistun, Anti- 
ochus renewed the old alliance between 
Syria and the Indian kingdom of that re- 
gion, and returned home through Arachosia, 
Drangiaiui, and Carnuiuia, passing the win- 
ter in the last-named province. The next 
year lie undertook a naval expedition in the 
Persian Gulf against the Arabs of the west- 
ern shore, whose jiiracies he punishetl 
^ severely, and returned home in b. c. 205. 

Antioch us now resumed his designs 
against Egypt, encouraged by the fact that 
that ccuintry had just passed under the 
sway of the infant Ptolemy V. and an in- 
competent regent. He succeeded in regain- 
ing Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, 
which were secured to him by the victory 
Paueas^ in B. c. 198. Antiocbus prom- 


ised CoelCrSyria and] Palestine as. a diOw^ 
to his daughter Cleajmtra, whom he gave in 
marriage to Ptolemy V., but neither be 
his successors fulfilled this promise. 
then subdued Asia Minor and honqaure4 
the Thracian Chersonesus. ; . ■ 

In B. c. 196 the Romans, who had dr 
feated Philip of Macedon and assumed the 
protectorate of Egypt, demanded of Syria 
the surrender of all the territories taken 
from Egypt and from Macedon. Antiocbus 
refused to comply with the demand, and 
aided by the gri'at C^artliaginian leader 
Hannibal, who had taken refuge at Iiis 
court, j)repared for w'ar. In B. c. 192 be 
invaded Greece, but after some successes, be 
was deeisivdy defeated by the Romans at 
Thermopylae and obliged to withdraw into 
bis own country. The Romans followed up 
their success, and in two naval victories 
wrested from Syria the wliole of the western 
coast of Asia Minor. The Roman army 
crossed the Hellespont under tlio two 
Scipios, and in the great battle of Magnesijv, 
in Lyclia, reduced Aiitioclius to such an 
extremity that be was obliged to sue for 
peace, lie was compelled to cede all Asia 
Minor save Cilicia, and to agree to pay an 
indemnity of 12,000 talents, or $14,400,000. 
The territory surrendered by Antiocbus 
was given by the Romans to Pergamus, 
which was thus made strong enough to act 
as a check upon Syria. These losses were 
followed by a revolt in Armenia, which 
country succc'c ded in establishing its iude- 
})eudeuco. While attempting to put down 
this revolution, Autiochiis, in order to raise 
the money to raiiet the jniyment of the fine 
imposed uj)on him by Rome, stripped the 



TETRADIlACMiM OF ANTIOCIIUS IV., 

OF SYRIA. ■ 

temples of Asia of their treasu rea. Whi le 
thus engaged he aroused a tumult it) Ely- 
mais, in which he was killed, b. c. 187> 
SeleucuB IV., Philopator, succeed^ hjB 
father. He reigned eleven years, butihis 
period was uneventful. He wa« murdered 
by Heliodorus, his treasurer, who eeiaM^^ t^ 
throne, B. c. 176, but wtw soon 
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Ifr Antioi^hus IV., Epiphanes, with' the aid] death, b. c, 164. Antiochus V., Eupator. 

'P^scgamus. Antiochus was the second the son of Epiphanes, succeeded his father^ 
of Antiochus the Great, and inherited He was bat twelve years old, and the king- 
^ood sb^re of his father’s ability and dorn passed into the hands ot Lysias as re- 
teurage. ^ Having lived fourteen years in gent. The regent and the young king 
Borne as a, 
hostage ho 
introduced 
many^ Bom- 
fiii customs 
t il t o his 
kingdom, 
llo made 
w.n r upon 
Armenia, 
and enraged 
at tho de- 
in and of 
Egypt f o r 
the surren- 
der of Ccole- 
Byria and 
Palestine, 
which his 
father had 
promised as 
a dowry to 
lire wife of 
Pt«>lemy V., 

ho invaded that country, and would luivc 
conquered it had not tlie Itoinans corn|)eiled 
him to withdraw. Ho revting<!d hiinstdf 
upon the Jews by capturing their lJi>ly 
City by assault, and pluiidoriiig and defiling 
the Temple. A little later liis efliirt to sup- 
plant the worship of Jehovah with that of 
Grticce brought about the Maccabajaii war 
uf independence. His iirmy was Severn 1 




COIN OF LAODICKA. 


hy Judas Maccabpcus. An- 
tiipchiiir then set out to punish Judaja him- 
On the way he stopped to^ plunder the 
^plo of Eiymais. but was seized with a 


madness which caused his as a 


in sYiiiA, 

repaired to Jiidtea to conduct the W’ar, jincl 
compelled Judas Maccabiciis to shut him- 
self up in Jivrusalcni. riniip, who had been 
ajipointed by Ejjiphauea guardian of his 
soil, now appeared in Antioch with the 
royal signet, and seized tho government. 
Lysias at once caused the king to make 
and returning to Antioch, defeated 
Philip, capUircd him, and put him to death. 

Lysias seems to liave 
cared nothing for the 
interests of the king- 
dom, for lie took no 
step^’ to resist the Par- 
thians who were over- 
run n in g the eastern 
provinces at this lime. 
Neither did he seek to 
check the Romans, who 
were enlorcing the 
terras of the treaty with. 
Antiochus the (3reat 
with unusual severity. 
The danger which thus 
threatened the kingdom was very serious. 
It was ended by the arrival of Demetrius, 
who had escaped from Rome, wliere 
he had been detained for many years 
hostage. He seized '"he throne 
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both Antiochus and Lysiaa to 

'death. 

Qemetrius I. began to reign in b. c. 162. 
He commenced his reign by attempting to 
reconquer Judaea. He was at first success- 
fully opposed by Judas Maccabseus, but 
wlien the death of that heroic leader seemed 
to place the victory within his reacdi, he 
was deprived of it by the Romans,, who had 
made an alliance with Judaea, and who now 
forbade him to molest that provijice, which 
they declared an independent kingdom. 
Deiiietriiis then undertook to dethrone 
Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia, and con- 
ferred his crown upon Orophernes, his ille- 
gitimate brother. The neighboring kings 
now induced Alexander Balas, an illegiti- 
mate son of Epiphanes, to claim the crown, 
and the league in his favor w^as joined by 
tiie Romans. Syria had now sunk so low 
that both claimants of the crown courted 
the favor of the persecuted Jews. In b. c. 
151 Demetrius was slain in battle, and his 
rival gained the crown. 

Alexander Balas reigne<l for five years. 


perabh of Antiochus VI^ the aoh ttf 
ander Balas, a child of two 
or four years later Diodotus 
child, assumed the surname of. 
and declared himself king, b, 0^ 
the meantime the Parthians were prei^mg 
upon the eastern border of the kingdom so 
persistently that Demetrius, confimilg tho 
government to his wife, Cleopatra, mkrehed 
against the Parthians. He won some sun- 
cesses at first, but iu B. c. 140 he was de- 
feated and made a prisoner by the Parthian 
monarch, Arsaces VI. , who kept him in , 
lionorable captivity for ten years, and gave 
him a Partliiaii princess for his second 
wife. 

Cleopatra finding herself unable to main- 
tain her }>osition unaided, called to her 
assistauce her husbaud’s brother, Antiochus 
8idetes, wlio joined his arras to hers, and 
ai'icr a war of two years with Tryphon, 
defeated and killed him, b. c. 137. The 
conqueror tlicii nuide himself sole King of 
Syria, as Antiochus VII., Sidetes. He 
married Cleopatra, his brother’s wife, who 



COJN OF ALFXaNDFU IJALAS. 


Me owed his success inaiidy to l]gypt, and 
had married Cleopatra, thi‘. daughter of the 
Egyptian monarch ; but he proved himself 
utterly unfit to be a king. He abandoned 
his authority to a worthless favorite named 
Aiiimonius, gave himself up to liceutious- 
ness and self-indulgenee, and treated his 
father-in-law with siudi ingratitude that 
Ptolemy Pliilometer withdrew his support, 
took his daughter deopatra from him, and 
gave her to Demetrius Nicator, the son of 
Demetrius I., wdio, encouraged by the 
hatred of the Syrians for Alexander, had 
claimed the crow’ii. Aided by Ptolemy the 
^ pretender defeated bis rival, who was soon 
after slain by his own officers. 

Demetrius II., Nieator, became king in 
B. c. 146. He was such a cruel tyrant that 
he soon alienated his subjects. The people 
of Antioch having rebelled against him, he 
allowed his body-guard of Jewish merce- 
naries to plunder the city. A pretender was 
now set up by Diodotus of Apamea, in the 


considered herself set free l)y llie captivity / 
of her husband and his nuirrkige with a 
Partlii:ui j)rincess. Antiochus attacked 
fjinhea, and brouglit it once more under 
Syriiin mb', ij. c. 135-133. He then un- 
idevtook an expedition against Parthia for 
the purpose ol' <l('liveriiig his brother. lie 
gaiiuMl sojue important successes at first, 
but was at length defeated, with the loss of 
I his army, and slain. 

j Just beloro the death of Antiochus the 
I Parthian king released Demetrius, and sent 
I him to Antioch to claim his crown, hopiiig 
to coin])eI Antiochus to withdraw in order , 
to preserve his kingdom. Demetrius re* 
Slimed his authority, to whicli the death of 
his brother left no rival. In a short while 
a rival did appear, however. Ptolemy 
Physcoii of Egypt, to revenge himself iipq]| 
Demetrius for the support he h^giveh 
Egyptian Queen Cleopatra, raisea up 
tender to the Syriah crowui, nam^ Ah^- 
nnder Zabiuas, who claimed to be 
of Alexander Balas. A battle v 

tween the rivals near Damascus. 
trills was defeated and fied to his 
wife Cleopatra, at Ptolemais, but 
fused to receive him. He then atteifhfilB 
to throw himself into Tyre, but ww 
tured and slain, B. c. 126. if. this 

Cleopatra, having put to death her4«F^ V 
son, Seleucus, because he had assunwiw^ 
crown without her consent, now 
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^onf^ Antiachus Gryptw, the 
ao With hcraelf as joint nioniirch At 
ttmo lime Zabinas leigned m j>arls of 
I. IIo continued to do *<0 for seven 
but at Icncjtli In quii relied with his 
fpUsiiX patron, and uis ahindoned to 
A-Utiochus by Ptolemy Pin bcon, n c 124 
In K C 122 Ant oduis esptuud him and 

fbreed him to 1 iht poison ^Iho iic\t}iai 
AtUiothiis, fincliii,^ his mother tn ^aged in a 
plot agaimt him, ) ut hei to death, and thus 
betaine «« It inonuth A jiciiod ot eight 
}cais of ]) a c f illowcd S}iia was in soie 
need of iLbt fell c was cihiusted by con- 


f 




sTrrrr dvmascus. 

%tniit fitiifc, and had lost Judaea and the 
f astcni pro\inc( s md had lu is( If become a 
mere potty stati w ilhout one r/\ and utterly 
mirupt The wexllli of tin tountry was in 
the hands of n few w( ik i obhs , the masses 
of the peopfo were ft it fully poor 

In I1.C 114 a rebellion bioke out, headed 
hv AntiochiiS C\ 2 rcenus, tlic sou of Cleo- 
p ti> by her third husband, feidetcs A 


bloody ifar of dtnastlcm 

pelled the king to dmde hid 
hib half brother/ The wari^^as 
B c 105, and continued ihrouffdr||»e i 
tur}, lasting, indeed, until B, o. WiJ 
entailing fetiiful suffeniig upon 
dom lluruig this period ByrM 
\er> greatly fiom the ravages of the AllWdd 
on the ca-tun, and. the Egyptians 
‘^outllCln, bouki Cilicia revolted, 

Tyre, feidon, and Scleuceia assorted* 
iiukpeiKlcnce At length, in u c* 96, ASftg; 
liochuswa^ ascas‘5iuatcd by Hciacloon^U 
ofhifi of Ills court, who endeavored 
sediie the crown, but failed. 

Stlcuc us V succeeded his 
tlu 1 and eoutinued the war vjith. 

C \7i(uuis, whom he defeated ii) 

1 glint battle Ihe pretender 
skw himself to avoid Ciipttire, 
but Ins son Antiochus Eiis^tieS 
took u]) his qiiairel, assumed the 
io>al Idle, and drove feeleUcttS * 
into Ciliiia feckucus i]<>w 
sought to 1 use money from tho- 
pLoj)lc of Mopsiu stia by a f rc^d 
coiitiibution, hut they tuiued 
upon him aud buiucd him 
aln t 

Plnlij), the srQpnd son of 
tiodius VIII succeeded to the 
thioiu .uiil loi some ^caiacur-^ 
111(1 on the v\ar with EuseboR, 
assist 111 by Ins biotheis Bemei 
tiiiis and Antioihiis DicrayJstia. 

I usibis VI IS finally ovcfcpnoe 
and di iven into Parthia Philip' 
aud Ills bi others, uiiabl^ to 
agiec upon a satisfactory distri- * 
biition of powei, made watf" 
upon cmch otnei The 8yriau$» 
disgusted v\ith these qitaiteH 
unit il Tigiaties King of 
nil inn, to lule over them, 
acciptcd the invitantiioit, 
from B c 83 to 
fe\na was at peac^ Terwar 
tlic close of tins period Tigraiies unc^urh^i ^ 
vengeance ot the Homans by aidiii||f hl% 
fithci in-law Mitlmdates^ King of Eoofifcofii*. 
They compelled him to relinquish 
and the crown passed Antiochus 
A^aticus who leigned for three 
In B c 65 Pompey the Great 0 V( ^ 
Asiatieiis, subdued oyrm, and organised 
as a Komaxi province 
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' .^tJeIE niSTORY OF THE SIM^EEEE 
QREEK Ki:NraEOMS OF 


CHAPTER I 

aiSTOTiY OP rrROAMT s, riTn^ M V, r VI Ti 
^ t^AGOKIA, rONrUS, CArPADOCIV, AlvAIL 
mv, AND I1A(TKI V 

Bkeaof tlje Kin^om of Pcrj^amiis— riimonc? I — 
of Attihis I — fill cs till Iwival T tli. — 11 *> 
AHiiuco AMth Home — 1 n icii «» II — Is Kew ii Ic I 
by the Tl)irmns — Inttllectn il ml r ol 1 i.i 

Ipcamns— of Attains III — Lca\ s Ins K i 

dom 1 1 the R > ii ins 1 cr^ innis a 1 ni 1 1 1 i \ 
nice — sjrr iwth »t the Kin^ 1 mi < f I itlu in i — J i is 
fiias I — Ilia \V ns — Duth ct IJ innl il — 1 ti » 
of^jeomedes II — l>»ic< m hs Til I i j it iths the 
* Knnjdoiii to II mie — R l un 1 1 all < 1 tli 1 i] iil i 
ffoninn Kin^Imi — C»i wth <f lie Jvin^ I ii<f 
Po Uiis — Mithi 1 1 ites J 1 1 11 4 ( on ^iie Ls — 1 al e 

Si iAp6— Alithrul lUs 1\ \iils J me la Iir 
SVars — Vithndatis (Ik ( r t Km — ITis C i 
quests— Ills S(nu-,I( m th 1 ino— II is Defeat i I 
Detth— Pontus Hi onus iP niuil r mio —II 
4 irv dt Iho t ap]ia loei 1 1 M i r "s — I he 1 isc 1 
rail of the Anncunri Ki vJ us — 11 o (r 
Kiuj;1 irn < f H ictna l?oundetl — Its 1^ story — It lo 
Abaorbe i b) I attli a 

ELIDES tho raoniuliics ln\ 
liicutioupd, a luinibti of viuill i 
knij^onis A\(ic erect d out of tlu 
fri^nu uts ot the cin^ no of AU \in 
derthe Great It will Ik n <c^vxi\ 
to notiec tho most iinpOi tant )f the st 

I Thd IviVGi^OAT oi Pi ro \Mi. H The c i > 
of Porgamus on the C au ns, 1 1 i, w is 
reganW as one of tlic gre'it strongholds of 
Asia ALiior L} siinachus. Km j: of h hrac c , 

iDOdo It the deposit )iy ot the traisiius of 
kingdom, and plaecd it ui c Ii uge ot tlu 
^mteh Wulotoarub On th^ de ith ol 
aiitnachus ut tho battle of Coiupcdion, 
retained posse S'-! on ot hi pun 
his own account, and with the 
Ira oi t)ie treasures of L) iinitliiis sue 
iA eatablishiug Ins indcjK ndence 
^Iferngned twenty yeais, fiom n c 2s3 to 
9* P* did#Dot take tJic title of 



was succeeded by his nephew, Eu- 
IMues 1 5 the son of his brotlicr Soon 
hi^ accession Emnenes was attaeked 
Antiodius T of foyria, but defeated him 
ill a pte€ ^ed b*! tie near feardia By this 
ttlutory he greatiy mcreasod his territory 


lie died in K c 241, froi i tho effects of 
drunkenness after a icign of twenty-two 
yeais 

Eumcno w IS «;uef coded bv his oousiu, 
A^t ilub I till (i nils, who hid bcjcn for 
about lliiru v n** settled m iiorthorn^ 
Phng i, or Gil itn, is it wa'=i aftorwarcA 
c illcil, 1 lade IrcqtMU piedatoiy laids into 
the teiiiroTics ot then neighbors. About 

I c 2^0 they mad a descent upou the 
t rntoncs ot Pi igirnu and met a terrible 
d< le it it tho 1 itkK ot \tt ilu*? This suo- 
ccs', 1 iductd Allilua t) t ilv t!io title of 
‘ 1 iiig,” wlnrh none ol 1 is pitdccessors 
had ventuied t:> assum l n yeirs Pter 
Jio wjb obliged tj (k end liis kingdom 
agiiijst the 1 IV i 10 1 of 111 BMians under 
Aiitiochiis Tlicr i\ th brotlui it bJcucus 

II This and 111 is pi me v ho was cu- 
dc ivoring to nuke h n s( t king of Afiia 
Alinor, was d f xted b\ VlLiIus and diivcn 
out oi \sia Attains succeeded also iii ex- 
lending liis tc intones w hieli, by the year 
1 ( 22 ), embraced ucail} all the countries 
west ol the Ilal>s ind north of Taurus 
He WT* deprived of these conquests ly" 
beleiuus Ceriunus and Antiofhus tlie 
Gie it, and by the }(ar r c 221 he was 
sirri])!} monarch ot his Peiganionc territoiy 
livwisi management and a judicious cm- 
plovniont ot Gallic mcicci ii es ho lo- 
overed iEolis in i c 21S, and ni ij c 21(V 
inuL i til ity ot alliinccvMch A tio< hus 
tin Great, by which the ^vnia 1 ng re 
st)r(d him the better pirt of tho tciiitory 
of which he h id dcpiivcd him 

Ini ( 21 1 Att il us became tho all} of 
the Homans and Etoh ins m the w ii 
aminst Philip V, of Maeedon, and icn 
dcied good service to liis allies* IJns won 
for him the all-impoitaut fiiendship and 
])itroinge of Romi \fter tho pc n e ot 
B r. 201 Philip attacked Attilus i na^cd 
Ins dominions, and eiidiavoiod to diivo lii*^ 
fleet from the jEgcan Iho Pergamcno 
Ling made an alliance vMth Rhode and m 
n, C 201 the allies inllieted a teirible defeat 
upon the flc'ctof Philip offC hios In b C 
109 the second wai between Rom^ and 




Eum^nes^surpasaed him in thai 

gave themv !rtie capit^^ wajs 
noble buildip^, the ruins of whk^ 
test their snieiidor. Painting 
lure were liberally encouraged? 
founded the great, library of PergM^V^,; 
which was excelled only by that ofrAl(^V ’ 
audria, and attracted to his court a .; 

number of learned men. A school 
grammar and criticism grow up a(| 
gaiuus, which had but one supei*lot*%;itJ^;i? 
of Alexandria. Parchement 
gamejia), a material for writing far 
to the Egyptian papyrus, was iutroduc^JmfA? 


. gan.‘ A^al us, though seyenty 
[j wdnuly: espoused the jpause of tlie’ 
them valuable aid 
; His exertions in their behali' 

ciiiSM his death in b. c. 107. 

IL, the eldest of the four sons 
; Attains, mounted the throne of his 
fetber, Avhoso talents and ]»olicy he also in- 
Iveritod. In the wars of Rome with Philip 
iof Macedonia, Antiocluis the Great, of 
S>"ria, and Pc’rseus, the successor of Philip, 
Eumeiies rendered such valuable aid to the 
Romans, that, after the battle of Magnesia, 
B. o. 100, he was rewarde<l with a laige in- 
crease of territory on both sides of the Hel- 
J^spont. These additions made Pergamus 


this reign 


Eumenes died in B. c. 













SMYRNA. 

one of the grc'atest kingdoms of the East. 
The Pergfinione territories now included 
Mysia^ Lydia, Plirygia, Lycaonia, Pam- 
phylia, and portions of Caria and Lycia in 
Asia, and the Thracian Chersonese >vith its 
c.npital, Lvsiinaclieia, and adjacent parts of 
Thrace, In u. c. LSd a war broke out he- 
tw(3en Pergiinins atui Bithynia, by wliieli 
the former power acquired the llcllespon- 
tino Phrygia. A war with Pontus began 
in n, C. 18li, and lasted until b. c, 170, and 
ih BCe, 1G8 Pergamus was nt war with the 
Gauls. The object of Eumenes in those 
w'ars.was not conquest, but the inaiiitenaiice 
! jjf the territories he had won. 
w^TDiirler Eumenes II, Pergamus became 
of the moSlt brilliant cities of the an- 
world.' His father had been a liberal 
f^ter df literature, science and art, biit 



159. 

son named 
talus, a , iiiei'e 
child, too yoi^bg : 
to reign, aiid tliA 
crown was 
Burned by A|^ 
talus II., 'this 'I > 
brother of Eh?' 
menes, who took 
the sunfeiine of; - 

Ph iladelphus/I^' 
reigned twenty? 
one years, and: 
m^re than dmif, 
of this tiind vyjak- ^ 
spent by him jn 
defending h is- 
kingdom agmn^t 
Prussias IL^ .of: 
Bithynia. In pif ? ; 
dor ' to . 

himself of so dap|ii^" 
gerous 

bor, Phihidelphus supported the revolt PJ?}'! 
Nicomcdcs, the- son of Prussias, against hi^ 
father, and helped to establish him ujpiV 
throne. This led to peace betwe^ 
ganius and Bithynia. Philadel]iuf:iksi^ 
great buildei', and employed 
years of his reign in buildiiig’^^U 
adding to his library. Among , t„.. 

built by bim were: feumcnia, in . 

Philadcdphia, in Lydia; and Atjif-’T^’^ 
Panipliylia. He died in b. c. 138- 
Attains III., the son of ' 

succeeded his uncle tPhiladelph?™'^?;^; 
took the name of Philometef (Jovey^*^.?. 
mother). His reign of five . 

period of horror. He caused the ^ 
of all the trusted friends of IvU f«i. 


of all the trusted friends of liis^ fa 
uncle, together with their fi^n^ilie| 
to death nearly every ofiScerhal/ 


.r 









jlifi W and Z^poates, WitK 

the hd j) of the Gauls the elder defeated 
bis brother, and ascended the throne, as 


he intifd^eft fits naoth^ 
^ relations. Then, 

for hi^ cnines, he aban- 
‘ ttie gpl^ernment of his kingdom aud 
^^'" biihself to painting, sculpture and 
li&Slhg. He died in b. c. 133, and by 
his 

ihih as a 
Jaoy to the Ro- 
piii^pfeple. 

^ Botiie accepted 
the bequest ^vitli 


Nicornedes 1. He founded !Nicornedeia, on 
the Gulf of Astacus- He bad -two wives, 
by tlie first of whom he had a single soii„ 



rt e r 1 s 1 1 c 

' Ippm At- 

!&tq^deua, an* ille- 

S iimote ^on of 
binenes H., 

Olhimed the 
^ kmgdt)in as his 
tiatural ' iuhet-i- 
hnd at first 
■^Qii important 
' successes over the 
; ^^ajans. In n, c. 

131 he ,defoato<l 
' - abd caj^tured Li- 

the Roman commander who 
been sent to take forcible possession of 
jhW kingdom. Tlie liext year he was hirn- 
stilf d deafer! arid made prisoner by Perpena, 
^nd, the kingdom of Pergamus became a 
feoniaii province. 

;■ ^I, The Dur- 

ing the existence of the Persian empire 
was one of its tributary kingdoms, 
x^byerned by its own sovereigns. It readily 
■^Tfesovered its independence alter the battle 
and' successfully resisted all the 




Ifvi BILVER COIN OF MILETUS. 

# >ihe generals of Alexander the 
A cpii(][Uer it. Ras, the king under'] 
^iteistance was maintained, died 
bis son, Zipoetes, a 
ind independent kingdom. 

forty -eight years, from 
278, and successfully de- 
.itffer h5i?® ^ingdoniV against the efforts of 
lik AntiJJ^® and Antioch us filter. At his 
lii ' a OMt between two of 




MILKTVS. 

Zeilas by name. By his second wife he 
had three children, to whom he wdshetl to 
leave his dominions. Zeilas called in the 
Gauls to his help, defeated his hall-brothers, 
and obtained the throne. He reigned 
about twenty ycai's. 

Frussias called “ Prussian the jLaine,” 
succeeded Zeilas, his father, about B. b. 
228. His reign liisted until about B. C. 
180, a period of forly-five years. The first 
eight years were uneventful, but the re- 
mainder were passed in constant and im- 
portant wars. In b. c;. 220 he assisted 
Rhodes in licr w^ar with Byzantium, and in 
B. c. 21 G gained a victory oyer the Gauls* 
lie became the ally of Pliiliji V., of Mace- 
don, in his Avar Avith Rome, and in B. C. 
208 attacked the tcrritoricis of Pergamus 
and corajKilled Attains I. to return home 
for tl>e protection of his kingdom. This 
act on the part of Prussiiis made Rome his 
enemy, and her angcjr Avas still furllier in- 
creased in B. c. 187 by the shelter given by 
Prussias to Hannibal, the vanquished Car*- 
thaginian leader. Witli the help of .Han- 
nibal, Prussias attacked' Eumencs of IVr- 
gamus and defeated him. He gained 
nothing by his victory, for Rome now in- 
tervened and compelled liim to compensate 
Eumenes for his losses by ceding to him the 
whole, of the Hellespontine Phr^ia* The , 



Ite the Bithynian ular witli tlie people than him»ol4'l»«^ 

tlireateniug hiin to Rome, with secret ordbaca to 
of refustil, aud teiidants to assassinate him. The jw 
Prii^sias was weak enough to order tile discovered the plot, and with the conaaw;;*':' 

of his guest, llaniiibal, seeing that of the Roman senate loft Romo fUld' 3!^ 
ho oould not escrtpo, balfled liis enemies by turned to his own country, where, 

' taking poison. With his last breath he ex- the standard of revolt, liy the aid of. ; 
( pressed Ids hatred of Rome and his con- talus IL, of Pergamus, Niconiedtsfi 
tompt for Prussius. Tiie Bithynian king his father, took him prisoner, aUd pi? 
now turned his arms against Heracleia to death. 

pontica, arid tliough he won some successes, Nicorhedes II., surnamed Epihaneijv^’^g^^^^^^ 
received the wound from which he derived “the Illustrious,” mounted the thrOUa 
liis surname of “the Lame.” He died soon c. 149. He endeavored to stand 
after this, alx)iit n. c. 380. Rome, and rendered valuable aid in 

Prussias II. succeeded his father, and war against Aristonicus of.Pei’gamviSv 
reigned until B. c. 149. He was the most was not always laithful to 



TIIYATir.A. 

.wicked and contemptible of all the Bi- however, and in b. c. J 02, in nllianc|‘ 

thynian sovereigns, and suffered gmat dis- Mithvidatea the Great, of PonUiS,/icMV(jb'|&rbftjd' 

alters. He married the sister of Perseus, Paphlagonia, and took possession of a . 

King of Macedonia, but declined to render of it. Required by tbe Romans U) rrt'tbriit: 
him active aid in bis final strufrglo wiih llie tlie province to its legitimate heir h« JV®' " 
^Romans, and on tbe downfall of Perseus tended to obey, but by a trick semre|rit;&^ / 
made an abject submission to the con- one of his own sons. In B. C. 96. 3VIit6|3- ^ 
querors, wbo allowed bim to retain bis dates endeaVored to annex CappadOiCia^'W ■ 
.kingdom. In b. c. 15(5 lie went to w-ar his dominions. Laodiedi, the widow oif fto 
with Attains TL, v>f Pca-gamns, and 'would late king, toqk refuge, at the coiirt of 
have conquerc-d him liad not the Romans rimdes, who married her, and, espousing 
intervened and compelled him to make cause, caused her to be establislicd ill (pis^ v 
jwacc, restore his coiiqiiP.«l8, and pay padocia ns ite queen. She \vnfl short 

Attains an indemnity of 5()0 talents. Find- driven out by ]^lithridates.^ Somewhat 

iiig that his sou, Nicomecles, was more pop- Nicomedcs endeavored to ro^iu Ckij^S^ . 





mmYNUL, ew, #i? 

the demiifiops of Alexander the Greiit in 
ftoythiag more than iikme^ Shortly after 
it was overrun by Mlthriddtes of Pontua, 
and attached to hie kingdom, of which it 
formed a portion for many year^i. The 
time at which it recovered its independence 
is uncertain, but about b. c/200 it appei^rs 
once more under the rule of native mon- 
nrchs, and is engaged in wars to protect ita 
fn edorn against the eiforts of Poutus, on 
the one hand*, and Bithyuia on the other. 
In B. c. 102 Pylaemeues, the last native 
king, tiled without issue, and the country 
was seizcfl conjointly by Mithridates the 


“ 'his clmract^^ tricks, but 

bmaiEis refoaed to be deceived and de> 
liim of both Cappadocia and Paph- 
_ In G. 91 Nicouxedes died, being 
eighty years old. . 

'l^rlTicomedes III. suegeeded his father, but 
:v ’OM alnms drivotf from the 

i'-'kijigiiom by a revolt heu<led by liis brother 
.'Socrates, who was aided by Mithri<lates of 
< ;.f^jtitU3- In B. c. 90 R(»ino coiiipelleil So- 
withdraw, and Nicoinedes re- 
throne. He now undertook 
making incursions into 
§1%# Mithridates thereirj)oii took 

with a vast 
Ni- 

\ ^femedes on the A i n - 
; 88, and 
expelled him and 
hjs Roman protect- .1 

t from Asia. This 
to the first Mirli- 
j|datic war, which 

S uited in the do- 
it of Poutus, and 
: restora ti ou o f 
3s®eomedea to IJis 
;vti|^he, B. 0. 84. He 
e n j o y e d a 
pilhWful reign of 
; t&i 'years. He died 
iu ;li, c. 7 as 

issue, be- 
; hi 5 king- 
' Rom ans, 

in- 

pjfetscl the republic in a third war with 

Kixgd5m of PAriinAooNrA. 
of the establish incut of the Paph- 
^lagouian kingdom is unknown. After the 
j^t^J^fishineu^ of the Persian empire it was 
subject to that power, hut was 
'|||^^r,-}emipe)y eul^ to it. As early 

^ B. C. 400 wc find tlic kingdom paying 
.'ipiy little attention to the great king’s 
and. about the same year the Paplila- 
king' alio the Ten Tliousand to 
Thrpugh his territory without making 
to check their progress. In ii. c. 
:^4,p!L>tj'5,pr Otys, the king of the country, 
'^pti^Hsd Into alliance witli Agesilaus of 
against Peisia. About r>. c. 3G5, 
/Or Til}'!, another kinj^,. was reduced 
by ike Persian Satrap Da- 
-^pon tlu*. fall pf - the* 
,|p^'l^j|l^gonia did bocomo a part of 





AN JJASTlillN WIiCl.. 

Great, of Pontiis, and Nicomedcs TI, of 
Bithyuia. Mithridates at length sncceedecl 
in driving ont the Biihyniaiis and annexed 
Paphlagonia to his own dominions. 

IV. Tin-] Kingdom of Pontus. The 
kingdom of Pontiis was formed out of flic 
satrapy of Cappadoeia, M’hieli ’Dai ins I. of 
Pei'sia conferred iifioii Onates, one of the 
generals who hail assisted him to overthrow 
the false 8merdis. O nates was a descend- 
ant of the ancient Arian kings of Cappado- 
cia, and Darius made lira satraj^y her* ditary 
in his family. In n. r. 3G;') Ariohar7.anes,_ 
the son of iTithridatc's, iho satrap, li.<l a 
successful revolt iiirainst Persia, n:nl mado 
himself ma.ster of that jxiriion af Ca|){ ado- 
cia which lay along the coast of ilie Iki.\inc. 
He erected his territory iitto a kiugdnin, to 
which the Greeks gave the name of “ Pop- 
tus/* by which it has since been known. 
Inland Cappadocia remained a x>roYincp of 



=c.' 337,1 ■• ■ .jCtbJidatek . 

by his sod Mitbridates : ceedcd to the./OTwa -of hw" 
tjpbti the" conquest of Persia by Alex- the abl^t the Ppntip sovereigM 
V -ander the Great, l\jiii us botanie a Mace- of the greatest of Asiatic kings, 
dOulflu province, n. c. 322. Jn B. c. 318 minor when he succeeded to lhe,croXTBi-Mfti;i 
ilkhj^dates thrcAVoff the j\lii(^edonian yoke, for eight years the affairs of the. ki^gdSd^i 
and re-estiil)lisli(Ml tho in<lq)en<lencc of his were directed by bis guardians. He 
cbtiDtry. He was assassinated in li. c. 302, lliis period in diligent study, and is Said-itiiG 
by order of Aiuigoniis, to whom, as Ave have have acquired twenty-five different Ifiifel’ - 
seeD,*rhrvgia, Lycia, and Pamjibylia had giiagos. To harden liis constitution he 
fallen in iho division of Alexander s do- gaged in perpetual liunting expediti6hs,:»^|li£’^^ 
minions. the roughest parts of his dominions. ‘, .15^1^’’':; 

Miihridates IT. Piieceeded his father. lie trusting his guardians, lie began at a'nC^JpS'V, 
reigned thirty-six yiiars, and added to liis day to aecustoni liimsclf to antidotes ngau^ *,; : 
doniini<ms at tlu; expense of Ca))])adocia and poisoji for the purpose of defeating .any 
Pupil 'agonia. He was succeedi'd by bis son tempt upon Ins life. At ibe age,of twctijy'; : 
Ariobarjianes II., in B. c. 2GG, whose niigii lie assumed the government, lie 
was uneventful. He died about n. c. 245, sessed of a lianiy and vigorous phyffitciil. V 
and tho crown passed to his son Mithridalcs con.slitiilion, and Ins mind was well stored 
III., who was the most spirited of all the witli knowledge. Ilis rcmiarkalde linguistfe- > 
early Pontic kings. He was a minor when acquirements enabled him to transact hufei-y 
he came to the throne, and as soon as be ness w iih every jiart of bis doininioiiB in itS>: , 
attHine<l his majority married a sister of own peculiar dialect. ‘ V 

Saleucus II., of Hyria, and I’eceived the Ilpein cenuing t() the tln-onc, Milliindat^^ :: 
■province of Phrygia with her as a dowry, saw cleaily lliat the posiiion of bk kilig^- 

In B.‘ r. 222 Jio gave his daiigliter Laodicc doni would so<»n make it a mark i;br tiiC'' . 

in murriage to Antioch us tlie Great, of eilorts of the Itomans, anil that, in oiSdcr to i' 
Syria, and gave another daughter, also meet them with any prospect of siiccc^', hi 
called Laodiid, as a wife to Aehajus, a must add to the size and strength 
cotVftin of the Syrian king. He never per- dominions. this end in view, ^ 'he - ^ 

mitied these marriages to influence his iiegaii in b. c. 112 a deliberate and ryetehi^ 
political action, and made war ujum Syria alic effort at conquest in the m 

aa readily as if he had not been bound to whieli quarter he was safe from the 

her liy sucli lies. He is believed to have forence of Home. During the licxl 

died about B. c. 190. Pliani aces succeeded years he added to his kingdom 
his father on the Pontic throne. About B. Armenia, Colchis, tlic whole of thefe^tCto 
C. 1 S3, he conquered tlie town of Sinope, on coa.st of the Black Seji, the Clnpmeriiik ; 
tbe Euxine, and made it the capital of Ids peninsula, now known as the GrinljehVlidll" 
kingdom. In b. c. 181 lie engaged in a the region westward from the 
war with Euineues II., of Pergainus, in the DiuiisteK Ho further strenjglhi^ed 
Bpite of the elibi ts of the Homans to prevent himself by alliances with the wiki 
the conflict. He gained some successes at the Danube, and with the Kings of ^Arme-i; 
first, but ivas at length obliged to make iiia, Cap])adocia, anil Bitbyuia. Sle 
peace on cohditioii of relinquishing all his tcinptcd to place liis own foil tlia. ' 
conquests exeept Sinope. He died about Cap])adocian throne, in B. C, 

B. c, IGO, and was succeeded by his son scat Socrates on that of Bitbj^la; 
Mithridates I V., suniamed “ Euergetes.” 90, but was un.^uccessfur in bbtlv i^ 

He reigned about forty years, from about The Romans commanded him 
B. G. 1(50 to B. c. 120. He fought in alii- of these acts, and Mithridates 
ance w’ith Altai us IL, of Pergainus, against best to obey, as he was not yet 
■ prussias IL, of Bithynia, b. c. 154; and in w^ar wiih Rome. * - O * 1 ,.^ . 


tlie third Punic war, b. c. 150 to b. c. 146, In b. c. 89, Nicomedes, cnco^^f „ J ,, 
was the ally of the Romans against Car- the Romans, invaded Pontua. msing Jic^' 
thnge. He also aided the Romans to drive at once took the field with a pq^^’j "jjj ■ i ' 

Aristonicus oufof Perganiua; and at the and the next Jear overran y. 

close of the warw^as rewarded by them with annexed it to his kingdom.^^j^Yjjjifjji^pjr' 
thegift of the Greater Phiygia. Hewasmur- vaded Bithynia, defeated danpado*' 
der^ iu.B. c. 120 by hiadisafiected courtiers. Aidl^eius^ and drove him ^ - ^ 



-.-POilRraSi ttA^^OOIA, ETG^ ti0r- 

-o^ Bftfaynia. MitJiHdates sow | and equipped according to the system of 
dverxan GaJaiia, Phiygiu, and the Home. The navy increased to a force 


dnee of Asm, and made himself of 400 triremes. 


ail of Asia Minor cx<rept a few Boih Koine and Pontus, though each 
and Ionia. , He esiablislied saw thq-t a final contest for suproniacy in 
at Pergamus for the winter, and Asia Minor was inevitable, would ^Jadly 
!;:Y|ijieR5 comniitted the great error of his life, have put off the evil doy. The outbreak 
by hfe success, he ordered the mas- came sooner tlniii citlier expected or de- 
of all the Koinans and Italians in sired. In u. c. 74 Isicomedes III., dying 
persons were slain, wiiliouL issue, left llio kingdom of Bitliyuia 
• %ad from Ihe fortunes of tlie to the llotruins, who accepted the legacy. 

‘;4^{|l|Jtic to w^ane. Ju u, c. 87 Mithridates saw tJiat to allow the Romans 

; 4^^ under skill'iil generals to occupy Iliiliyuia would bo to place Ids 

: jtOr,, drive the Romans nut of Greece; luit win »lc v. ostein border at their mercy, and 
■' thesfe f^^ defeated by Sulla in llie he at once poured Jiis forces into Biihyniay 

.J^attle- pf^hseroneia. A third army was and occuiiud that kingdom. This act,. / 
Greece, but this was also defeated, tliougli one o I' self-defence, was adeclaraticm 
Vjii, the Romans li ad carried of war against Rome; and the republic 

W4r alter gaining several promptly iieceptod the challenge. n 

: fittGcesflCS, dei'eated the principal Pontic ^ 

“^rW 3 rui Bitliynia, in 15. c. Mithridates 
W|i« oblige<l to seek sali'ty in fiight, and, 

■ ^findin^ bis reverses too In avy to be recov- 
j^d troin speedily, niiuiy pence on ibo 
. i^lpiliating conditions of suirtindering all 
: conquests and a fleet of seventy vessels, 

.-.'''iBadi paying to Romo an imleinniiy of 2,000 
V: tid^nts. The Kings of Camnidoeia ami 
Blthwia were restored to their ili rones, and 
liie Roman authority was re-esLabiished 
. oytT the province of Asia. 

disasters caused Ibo eastern con- 
qnestfl uf Mithridates to atlcm])t the rccov- couiit of an easteiin house. 

cjpy of their independouce. The king The war which thus began in b. o. 74 

prep^xed a large army and fleet to recon- lasted nine years. In the first year Mitbrb* 
qUGJ? lliein, but was obliged to use these dates dcfcatetl Cotta, the Roman command- 
Ihrnes to meet aiiollier danger. ]\Iurena, cr, on laud and sea. He then laid siege 
. Roman commander in A>ia, siiddiailv, to Chalcedon and Cvzicus. but W'as obliged 



lie king The war which thus began in b. o. 74 
to recoil- lasted nine years. In the first year Mitbrb* 
sc these dates dcfcatetl Cotta, the Roman command- 
]\Iurena, cr, on laud and sea. He then laid siege 
nddi‘ij]y, to Chalcedon and Cyzicus, but W'as obliged 


/ jpd. without provocation, attacked PdiiIus, to abandon theso enterprises. In B. o. 73 
83. Mitlirhlates at first simply his army was badly beaten by Lucullus, 
the Roman senate, which and li is fleet was defeated oft' Tenedos, and 
to Jet Pontus alone, then wTccked in a gale. In the same year 
/ ^ to obey the order, and Mithridates took Ileraclcia Pontica, and 

marclied against him, and returning to bis capital raised a fresh army, 
him on the banks of the He llum took position at Cabeira, but was 
the senate sent attacked there by the Romans and routed. 


...’VtJrwtet Who^ a jieaco wath the He escaped with difticulty, and fled for 

c safety to his son-in-law, the Armenian 
peace with Rome now King Tigranes, u. C. 72. The Romans now 


act^mplislied, he bent ail enemy of Rome, and the w:ar was trans- 
preparing for a ferred to his kingdom, b. c. 70. The war 
‘ Rditie,. His armj- was was carried on for three years in ‘Armenia, 

; Bu bni p fe ion V of men fi*om the biirbarous and the Awo kings were twice defeated by 
jVpon hiuube and Uie •Black ^aYr JjticuD b. c. 00. In 6. o. 68 IMithri- 

was discipJiaed [dates to his kingdom with a new . 




^ Tim 




‘ And in ; the course of a. few months 

:!j^iqt$d two defeats upon ihc liouiaiiSi A 
^ the army of LuciilJ us paralyzed 

■the eflbrts of that commander, and MiUiri- 
. dates at^d Tigrancs reoovetx'd Poijtus and 
^ipphdocin. In li. c. 0(3 Lu cull us was 
BUjKJrscdcd by Pompey llic Great. Tlio 
now commander saw liiat it was within tlie 
power of llie allied kings to prolong the 
war indefinitely, ajjd )»e determined to give 
Tigraucs ernploynuait at homo until he 
could destn)y Mithridates. To this end he 
made a treaty of friendship and alliance 
witli Phraates, King of Part Ida, by wldeh I 
that mouareli agreed to attack Armenia. | 
This was done in the feame year, ami Ti- 
granes was obliged to devote all his ediirls 
to Llie defence of his own kingdom. Pompty 
promptly advanced upon Miiliridatos, de- 
feated him with the loss of nearly the whole 
of his army, and ibrecd him to fly from 
Pontus across the Black S -a into the Cri- 
in(?a, where the Homans mmlc no .efort to 
pursue him. The year 11 . c. 03 saw PontU 3 
entirely in the Immla of llie Homans. Miih- 
ridates now prepared to renew the war 
against Romo lr(jm the liliiropcan coast of 
the Black 80 a, hoping to gatluT to Ids 
standard the ‘barbarian Iribcs of the Dan- 
ube, and to march ujion Italy from that 
quarter. In s[)iic of his great age, he en- 
tered with cnliiMsiasm into this project; I)iit 
his ()flict?r 3 looked coldly upon it, and a 
plot, lieadeil by his own son, was formed 
against 1 dm. The old king, finding Idm- 
. 'Self deserted by all whom lie had relied 
upon, gave way to despair, and caused 0:10 
of hU guards to des[)!itx.Ii 1dm, r.. c*. Cd. 
Pont us bc(;ainc a Homan provin(!C, and 
until the lime of Nero it continued to be 
railed by princes of its ancient line, who 
hold their throne as subjects of Home. 

V. Tiif. Kixcjdom or CArrADOCiA. 
The northern division of Gap])a(l()cia be- 
came, as \vc have seen, tlic independent 
kingdom ofPnntnH; hut the southern divi- 
sion remained faii.lifnl to Persia until the 
Ifc^wnfall of the empire: II. c. 331, after 

J buttle of Arbelii, Arlarathes, llie satrap, 
Hied the state of an independent mon- 
1 . lie was conquered by Perdiceas, in 
n. €. 331, after the death of Alexander the 
Great, and was made prisoiKT ami crucified, 
Perdiceas’ made over his conquest to En- j 
mcnes of Pergnmiis, but at the deaili of 
that king, Cappadocia revolted, aiid rccov- 
^<1 its independeucii under Ariarathes IL, 


the nephew of Ariai^hefe-^L' 
n. c. 2d0, and' left 
Ariamnes, who was‘ succeeded;''’ 

Ariarathes II L Their reigns 

The latter ’king-died in B. C. 

throne passed to his infant 

IV. Coming to man’s estate/ this „ 

married Antiochis, the daughter of In#. . 

cousin Antioch us the Great, B. c. 

assisted Antioch us in his war with 

ami fought as his ally in the great ^ to 

of Mugnesia, which dcsStroyed the 

the Syu-ian empire, u. c. 190. - By tlrMf 


course the Cappadocian king exp 
self to (lie wrath of thQ Romans* auitst^ 
ceeded by good management in tappeasing ‘ 
the republic and obtaining favorable term# - 
lie main till ned friendly relaticHis with 
Home during the rest of his reign, and died: 
in J5. c. .1 (32. 


Ariarathes V. succeeded his father, . 

roigncil ibii ty-otic years. He was rcmaflR r 
able as a blameless ruler. “Hewus ; 
si mien t of philosophy, and made Cappsuto,!;*,,^ 
ii:i :i rcsidviiee of learned men. . . NW: 
erm 1 or perfidious deed of his doing is upodP ' 
record. Ho com-iliate*! the affection of hi# ' " 
siil.joels, and eommamled the respect of his " 
neighbors. The history of the three oetH* 
iiine.s jifter Al(‘xandor shows us no other ‘ 

I snonareh who led so pure and blameless a ' 
life.” Ho remained faithful to the Homaii. . 
alliam;o in spite of eff'orts to. draw liim ' 
from it, and when the Homans uiidertia^k' ■ 
to drive Aristonieiis out of Pergaimis, took .) 
iho field to aid them, and was. bilkd 1 %. ; 
Lheir service, n. c. 131. ^ 

Ariarathes V. lel't six sons, all of whoflii:^; 
were Illinois at the time of his death. His 
widow Laodice became regent, and, 
order to retain the power ip her own 
poisoned five of her sous before they 
I of age. The qnccn-motber finally Ml® 

I victim to the wrath of the people, aud ^ 

I youngest, son ascend eel the tlirqne 

j atlu's V I. The reign of this king^^r#k- iw- ' 

.significant. Ho married a sister 

dates the Great of Pontus, and was n!Ui*d^^^/ 

by an emissary of that nionarch iif B, 

Milhridates at once seized CivppadoemiS^tt? 

Laodic 6 , the widow of the late king/|iii|^V ; 

refuge witli Nicomedes ' IL, of 

who married lior, and estahlish^I 

Queen of Cappadocia. Milhridates 

ceeded in driving her out of the 

and a war pf several years ensued, 

which the Pontic king set hp two soVefe^j^^li 

and llio Cappadocians themaelvxi;;* one, 
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ip»gl^£?S ETC. aw 


!f|lijfr«tri;^l« the old royal line of Cap|)adQcia 
bflibatne extinct. Poutus and Bithynia 
pretenders to the throne ; but 
/^e.^ntaus permitted the Cappadocians to 
die matter by choosing their own 
\.This they did, and Ariobarzaucs 
the throne in b. o. 93. He was 
immediately driven out of his king- 
of Armenia, but was re- 
! ij^atea by the Eoinans in b. c. 92. He 
reigned unmolested until b. c. 88, when lie 
by Mithridates, who held 
^l^idocia during the whole of his first 
tcitr with Rome. He wa.s restored to his 
tfepprie- by the treaty between Pontns and 
JG^pme, bat driven out by Mithri- 
nnd Tigranes in B. c. 07, and was 
restored once more by Poinpey in b. v . 00. 
About B, C, 04 lie abilicated in favor of Ids 
,#oji, who ascended the tlironc as Ariohar- 
ZOlifi# II. ,-Ariobarzanes sided with Pnmpcy 
after tlie UiUlc of ]"h:ir- 
■ forgiven by 

:^p«psar, tiad wjlpi^^lowecr to increase Ids 
' :^rritory, lii tl^l^ext riWl war he sided 
Antony and-Oeia\dan, and was j>iit 
to death by order of Cassius, n. c. 42 . 
Tlio battle of Philippi overihrew the ‘‘ Lib- 
erators/* and Antony gave theCapiiadocian 
.crown to Ariaratlies IX., who is believed 
to: have been a son of the last king, lie 
soon turne<l against him, liad liini put to 
detlih, sB. C'., 30 , and gave Ids throne to 
■ Ai^heluiis, one (jf his own creatures. This 
Jtlng ruleil the kingdom until A. d. lo, 
liaying (itTciick'^ tlio Kinj)eri)r Tihc- 
ho was summoned to Rome, where he 
diediiu A. I). 17 . Cappadocia was then con- 
vorteJ into ti Roman ])rovincc. 

K OF Tir.?3 Gufatkr 

From the battle of tpsus. b. c. 
'SQ'tf until the liattlo of itlagnesia, n. c. 190, 
Amnenin fojmed a part of the Syrian cm- 
the defeat of Antioclius the 
from Syria, and was 
; kingdoms of Armenia. Ma- 

Armenia Minor, the 1 alter of which 
Euphrates. The first king 
Greater Armenia wais Artaxias, 
general of Antiotdnis, {ind 
I|lf3|^fel>®i*de<l the revolt of his kingdom. He 
of.Artaxata, the capital 


kingdom. He reigned until about 
^ ^^'V^vneu he was defeated byAiilio- 
‘t, Epiph^^^^^ who tpade Arnieiiia once 
i a Syrian po‘<i?=»;issu>n; Tliis subjection 
' ibr ail mueliaite period. In b. o* 100 



Armenia appears once more ns an indepen- 
dent monartdiy under Qrtoadistes, who was 
succeeded in n. c. 96 by Tigranes I., the 
greatest of the Armenian kings. 

Tigranes began lils icign by a ce.ssion of 
a part of his kingdom toPartlda ; but about 
B. c. 90 to 87 won important victories over, 
the Parthians, recovered his lost territory, 
and added to ids kingdom tlio regions of 
Atropalciie and GordyCnfi (Upper Mesopo- 
tamia). He then overran the S^'rian do- 
minions, and conquered tlio whole of that 
kingilom, iirclnding the province of Cilicia. 
For the next i‘ourt(‘cn years — ^from B. C, ^3 
to r>. c. CO — Ids cloniiiiions extojidcd from 
the liorders of rampliylia to the shores of 
the Caspian. During this period he built 
the city of Tigranoeerta, and matle it the 
capital of his kingdom. 

IIo ravaged Cappa- 
docia, am I carried 
off more than 300,000 
people, r>. ('. 75. l>y ‘ 
so doing he drew 
upon Idnisclf the en- 
mity of Itomo. Sonio- 
wliat lat('r lie received , 

, COIN OK TJGIlAXnS. 

and j;ave active siip- 

])orl to liis l’alh(’r-iirhnv, Milhridales thaV 
Great, win) Inn I been driven from his king-i 
(him. 'J’bo Roma ns now doinanded oif 



Tin 


(’S I he surrender of (lie Poniie king. 


and, licing ndnsed, invaded Armcniji. In- 
B. (\ C9 Tigraiu's was defeati'd, and l(;st his 
caj)it..J. The ne.\t 3 Tar Tigranes, accom- 
panied by Milliridates, iTireatcd to the 
Armenian Idgh lands, to which they were 
pursueil by tlic Romans, who. inflicted 
anollior terrible defeat U])()n lliem at Ar- 
ia xata. Tlio disaffection of the Roman 
troops put a stop to their victorie.s ns we 
have seen, and enabled Tigranes and Mitlr- 
ridates to rt‘sumc the offensive in K. c. 67. 

As )ias been related, Pompey now as- 
sumed the command (jf the Roman army, 
and i lid u (* 0(1 Part Ida to attack Aiinenia, 
The Parthian invasion obliged Tigranes 
to abandon his iiithcr-in-Iaw' to his tato in 
order to save id.s own kingdom. Having 
conquered Pontns, Pompey turned 1ii.s arms 
against Armenia, and Tigraiu's, unable to 
rc'sist both the Romniis and the Parthiaus, 
submitted. Ho surrendered all his con- 
quests, and retained only Ids Anncniah 
kingdom. He died in B. c. 55. 

Artavasdes I. succeeded Ids fallier. He 
assisted Crassus in his expedition against 
the Parthiaus, b. c. 54, and so won the 



m. 




lie offended An tony 
^ :,w ^ and was made a prisoner by 

a 34. In b. c. 30 he was put to 
: dent h by order of* Cl eopatrii. 

The Arnieuiaiis, upon ihft capture of their 
king, conferred tl»e crown upon his son 
Artaxias II. This proved distasteful to 
the Koinaus, and ii troubled period eusiied 
until the reign of Tnijan, the Arnjenian 
* sovereigns being merely j)nppets of Horne. 
In A. i>. 114 the Ihnperor Trajan converted 
Armenia into a lioman ])rovince. 

VI r. Tiik KrxGT)o:M of AuMr.NrA 
IMixoi!.. Armenia ^Minor revoUrd from 
Syria at (be. same time tlmt Armenia Major 
ihi'ew off the Syrian yoke. Ziiriadras, the 
successful leader of the revoll, made him- 
K(?lf king of bis province. Armenia IMinoi* 
ct)utinue<l to be governed by his descendants 
as an independent kingdom until the reign 
of MitliridaU'S the Cl rent of roiilns. wlio 
seized it and annexed it to his kingdom. 
;Upoii the fall of Pont ns ithecame a Itoniaii 
.province. Its liistory is uneven iful, and 
the iiaipesof tho successors of Zariadrus are 
lilmoBt uukiiowu. 

■ VIII. Tun Kingdom op Bactrta. 
After the death of Alo.xander the Great, 
liactria became a partoftlie Syriaji empire. 
In B. c. 200, Diodotus, the satrap, threw off 
his allegiance to Syria, and founded the 
kingdom of Bactria. This kingdom was 
thus ])nrely Greek in iis origin, and so 
stands in marked goiUrast with tliatof Par- 
thia. But little is known of the reign of Di- 
odotus. He is believed to have assisted Selim- 
ciis Callinieus in his first ex pedithm against 
Parthia, and to Jiave obtained in rotur/i for 
this 1 a recognition of the independ- 

ence of Bactria. He died about B. c. 2o7, 
and w'as succeeded by his son Diodotus II., 
who reversed the policy of Ids father, be- 
came the ally of Parthia against Syria, and 
aesiated that country to gaiu its iudepend- 


ence. ^ He appears to have been 
by a revolt led by Euthydemii8,a-hatiyi^ 
Magnesia, W’iho seized the throne and l)iecAin|9' 
the iliird King of Bactria. He was oblia^. i 
to defend his kingdom against Aiiti6cn^3 
the Great of Syria, and Was defeated Vlff 
battle fought on tlie Arius, AutibcbuaW#|f; 
wounded in this battle, and 
peace Avith Kutliy(Jcmii.s, and tefV 
pi'acefiil jinsscssion of Ids kingdom; 

206. Domelrius, the son of Eiithydem;j^v^ 
made extensive conquests in Adgh^vUtfl%^>v 
and India during his father’s lifetime; 
succccmIciI his lather on the throne oblftlt;;; 

ji. c. 200, and continued his ciisterii. 

AVhile thus ernjdoyed he was 

home by a redid named Eucratid,es% E 
.<^()me years the two inonarchs. di^^dded 
kingdom bet ween them, Demetrius reigmig 
on the sniith, and Eucratidcs on the noTth: ' 
si«le of the mountains. Demetrius ^ 

to h;ivc died about B. G. TSO, aiifl Eucratidlis • 
reigned over %e wb le kiivgtlom.; ^ 

(‘al lied liis conquesls iar into tlie. Punjauly^ 
but on the olhei^-hand lost some of his. ter^K 
ritory ihrougli tlie encroachments of Eaife: ■ 
llda. He was murden'd by Ids .«on (wr/hiis : ; 
return from an Indian campaign, sjbfwife;;: 
B. c. ICO. ITelioch .s, llie murderer 
lather, noAv mounteil the throne. But 
is known of his j*(‘ign. Bactria declined., 
rapidly under Idrn. The Scythian tribea 
on the north pro'sst d h(*avily upnn the Uuig- 
dom, and the Panldans on iho west « ltd ' 
south wrested province after province from 

it. The Baelnan Greeks bcsiiuglrt the aid 
of tlioir brethren in Syria, and DeiuetnitS' 
Nicator mare hod to their aiil. He^v:a8 dye-^- 
feated and made a prisoner by the Eartlii- ; 
ans. The reign of Heliocles came tb 

end about B. 0. 150, eight years befoi^ thlay 

expedition. From that time no 

the history of Bactria exists, 

the Seythie tribes rapidly 

country. 
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I A li T II I A jtroper correspond ml 
nearly ill extent to tlie modern 
Perjji iin province of K 1 1 u rasa n . It 
was about P>00 miles long from cast 
to west, and from .100 to 120 miles 
_ broad. It thus covcr(‘d an arey, of 
About 83,000 square miles, being about 
equal in si/e to Ireland. Tliis region con- 
sisted of ii inoinitainoiis country on thcnorlh, 

. And a plain on the south. The elevation of 
tbg mountain chains is not great, tlie heights 
rAmly exceeding (5,000 iect. The mountains 
. aise for fhe most barren and rugged, hut the 
vAI leys, some of wlu(;h arc vciy extensive, 

■ Nflfre remarkably rich and fertile. The inoun- 
tain country is well watereil liy numerous 
country, of plain, lay at 
j base of the mountains, and 

‘j; by the ancient writers as the 

It is about oOO miles long, 
upon irrigation lor 
1 ^ ancient limes the fertile 

•y wider than at present, irri- 

S lipu Seiug more extensively practised, but 
e plain could never have extended more 
ten miles beyond the foot of the monn- 
fit that distance the Salt Desert 
and renders cultivation impossible, 
^mpared with the countries around it, 
Partlvia was a “garden spot/’ and was re- 
gatiddd .'by tljc Persitin sovereigns as one of 
' aiiuBt desli^hle parts pf their dominions, 
itijwas lyoimded on 'the niorth by Chomsmia 




and Margiana, on the east by Aril, on tlie 
south by Sarangia, and on the west by La- 
gartia and liyrcania. “The situation aud 
eliaracter of Parthia thus, on the whole, 
favored licj* becoming an imperial power. 
She liad abundant resources within lierself; 
she had a territory apt for the production 
of a hai‘dy race of imm ; and slie had no 
neighbors of sufKcient strength fo keep her 
down, when once she developed the desire to 
become d o in i n ant.” 

The Parth inns wore a Turanian race. 
“Like the Turkoman and Tartar tribes 
generally, they y)ass«‘d almost tluir whole 
lives on horseback, conversing, transacting 
business, buying and selling, and cven<eat-«' 
ing on their horses. They practised po- 
lygainy, secluded their women from the 
•sigiit of men, puuislicd unfaitlifn]no.ss w'ilh 
extreme severity, delighted in luinting, and 
rarely ate any liesli but that which they 
obtained in this way, were moderate .eaters, 
but great drinkers, and did not speak much, 
but yet were very unquiet, being constantly 
engaged in stirring up trouble either at 
Jionie or abroad. A small portion of the 
nation alone was free ; the remainder were 
the .slaves of the privileged few. Nomadic 
habits continued to prevail among a portion 
of those who rornMined in their primitive 
seats, even in the lime of their greatest na- 
tional prosyierity ; and a coarse, rude, and 
semi-barbarous character attached always 
even to the most advanced part of the na- 
tion, to the king, the court, and tlie nobles 
generally, a ebaractor wbii b, despite a cer- 
tain varnish of eivilizniion, was constantly 
showing itself in their dealings with each 
other and with foreign nations.” The Par- 
thians are represented in modern times by 
dhe Turks, who are allied to them in race, 
and rule over some of the same countries. 
At the height of their power, the Parthiaus 
were barbarians; they were repulsive in 
appearance, treacherous in war, and indo- 
lent and unrefinal in peace^ Still, tbjpy 
were brave and enterprising, with a gejaios 





n^u^RAtmi> wisto ot'-'ksm 

liim in bis revoU. The nevf king Alsceti^iMI^-Vv 
the ihroiie as Arsaces II. Tte only invjpii^^;; 
tant event of his reign Was his deicKilp' > 
Seleucus Callinicus,. wIjo 


Wd Ih^ iibr war, and possessed many char- 
acteristfes ^vhich fitted them to rule. They 
Were never subdued by the Roiiiiins, and 

i nny«n <-) u>i /tn ^ 


XBaiutaiuecl their independence until A. i>. 
226, when tlieyfell before the modern king- 


knowledge^ the independence 


dom of Fiiisia. Romo wa.s l'orce<l to eon- ; He was succeeded by his son Amces 


■ h ' 


ifess her inuhiJily lo deal with these fierce 
Avarriors, and when the wliole world bowed 
in subaiission lo the republic and the 
empire, Partliia reniaineJ free under her 
own 

Parthia formed ii part of the Persian em- 
pire from an early day, and was governed 
by a satrap. Upon the fall of Persia it 
became a part of Alexander’s empire on the 
same terms. At his death it passed under 
the dominion of* the Syrian kings, and re- 
mained subject to them until ii.t;. ‘^55. Then 
the ^Yeakncs3 of Syria prompted the Par- 
thians to rise agaiust their Greek masters 
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and assert the independence of their 
country. 

The leader of the revolt was Arsaces, a 
Scytliiau general, the commander of a body 
of Scythian Daha^, from the banks of the 
Ochiis, wlio emigrated to Parthia and ob- 
tained the ascendency in that country. 
‘‘There was probably sufficient affinity be- 
^tween tlie emigrant Daluc and tlie pre- 
vious inhabitants of the region for the two 
faces to reiulily eoalesee ; botli appear to 
have been Turanian, and the Dalite were so 
completely absorbed that w'e bear nothing 
^^^^thom in the subsequent Jiistory.” Ar- 
I made hirbstelf King of Parthia. His 
Ifn lasted two years, and was spent in 
Ipolidating his authority over the Par- 
as, some of whom resisted him. He 
I succeeded in B. c. 263 by his brother 
'ates (Arsaces IL), who bad assWted 


about B. c. 216, who two years latef in 
Media anil threatened to wrest that 
ince from the- Syrian crown. Ahtioctiit#^ 
the Gieat marched against him, diwe/lwte ^ ’ 
out of Media, invaded Parthia, and:^ ^ 
its capital ; and pursued Arsaces inbi 
caniii, where lie defeated him in a pit<;he<te ^ 
battle. He found it impossible to subddW 
the country, however, and >i'isely 
f)oace, confirming Arsaces in the possesstbli?' f 
of Parthia and Hyrcania. This seigtt ■; 
believed by the best authorities to hava ■ 

tended to b. c. 19G. 

Arsaces III. died in b. c. 196, 

succeeded'' 
the foiirilpi 
king of Ihat ^ . 
name, whoisW 
r 0 i g n Av U S' , 
uneven tfuL' 

In B. c. 181, 
Arsaces V: ■; 
(Pb raa tesy - 
came to tb W^ 
throne, and 
about B . c. 
,174 left bis' • 

crown to bi^- : 
brother Mitlir ; ’ ^ 
ridutes 

calk’d A rsaee^ 
VI., a^g r-ea t 

and warlike sovereign, wlio ei>iMjOe.ftAU ; 
Media, ISusiana, Persia, Baby loniri, anil 
Ihutria, and founded the Parthiiuv- ^ 
fiire, I be w estern boundary of w liii hrWfti' 
the Euphrales. Tlie reigns of At^aec# 
VH. (n. a 136-127) and Amaces VriL 
(b. c . 127-124) w^ere uneventfub^^^ 
dates II. (or Arsaces IX.), Called 
was a jHiwerful king and a great 
He beat back the Turanian trib^ 
northern frontier, and broke theirs 
In a long series of wars he ■ 


Partliifin power in every direction. y: iiil 
|«Dow became nekt to Rome 
erful state of the ancient world^^ ^ ^ 
from B. c. 124 to ^. o. 89. 

From this reign Parthiai 
eventful uncertain uiit; ', ?■ 'f i 
to the ‘ crown of Phraates 
XII. He came to the tb ^ 
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f v?l|eh Borne hud driven MilKri- 
irir^ out of Pontiis* and bad in- 
in tbe war. Both cOiiibalr 
, but for a wliile he 

neutrality between them, 
the command in 
succeeded in drawing him into an 
Phraatee invaded Armenia, and 
00 occupied Tigranes tliut Pornpey was leit 
CQfiquer Pontus, as has been related. 
1^0; object of the Romans being accom- 
made terms with Tigrane?, 
ilhdi oven assisted him against l^arthia, i;. c. 
45- .S ^he province of Gordyeue, which had 
occupied by .Phraates, was wrcstetl 
the Romans and given to Ar- 
reriKmstratod with Poin- 

g y- ;^aihst this ^ iiiith, but the 

his remonstrances. 
I^ivaato then' niadc terms with Tigranes, 
and the war came to an end about n.c. 

Iii n. C. 60 the Parthian king died, poisoned, 
itis , believed, by lus two sons. 

I ®y the war witli Pontus, Rome absoi-l)ed 
all of Syria, and thus extended her domiri- 
iOips to the W'esterii border of the Parthian 
. c^plre^tho En ph rate's. A col 1 ision be- 
t>v:oen the t’wo gi’<?at powers that now di- 
vided tbe ancient world bccanfe from this 
a question of time. 

‘ 111. (Arsaeos XIII.) suc- 

ceeded his father. Tigranes I. having dic{l 
in Armenia, tlic Ihrono was seized by lii^i 
Bccoud son. Mithridates at once invaded 
Armenia to restore the rightliil heir, wlio 
: lyaB his bri>ther-in-law. He was unsuccess- 
ful in his efforts, and alienated the reigning 
Itiiiig of Armenia. A few years later, Alitli- 
: ridcUeSiWaQ deposed by the Panliian nobles 
wl^, Ins brother king. lie ihrev/ 

hifJMlf m he held out 

for Aoine time, but ‘was finally captured and 

V XIV.) was made king 

lie had scarcely 
he bocanic in- 
|vaA;A with Rome. The wars of 
foivlth Pontus and Armenia had 
^ jfe Romans th at th e Part h ian k i iig- 
r victor and more powcjrlid state 
^ monarchy with whicli 

cpmA in contact. It was, iii- 

that had not submitted 
■CJc^pared Wu^O jealou^ of the republic 
i so formidable 

determined upon, and 
il any pretext 

.. ■•'iii'. fe.- p.'54 Oa^sus 


invaded Partbift at the head of a powerful 
army, but wds defeiited by Orwles and 
slain. In b. c. 52 and a^in in n. C; 51 a 
itrong Parthian army, inkier Pacoriis, tho 
son and heir of Orodcs, crossed the Eu- 

C hrates and ravaged the Roman territories. 

Fpper Syria ivas quickly overrun, and* 
Ciiiciu and Antioch were made to feci iho 
Parthian vengeance. Orodes liaviiig be- 
come suspicious (>t‘ the loyalty of his son, 
recalled him and withdrew liis army behind 
tiie Euplirates. Eleven years after wan Is, 
in n. c. 40, the Partliians once more crossed 
I he Euphrates, under the comimiud of 
Pacorus, who was aided by the Roman 
refugee Labieiuis, aiul invaded Byria. A 
Itonnin army, iimlcr Decidius Saxa, which 
sought to bar their way, was destroyed, and 
Antio(;h, Aperuea, Buh)n, and Ptolernais 
were occupied. Jerusalem was captured. 
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and plundered. All Syria, Palestine, and 
Pheenicia fell into tho Iiands of the Par- 
tliians, who now turned into Asia Minor 
and subdued the wliolc south coast as far 
as Caria. Here tlicy were cbcckcd by the 
Romans iiiulcr Ventidius, who in B; c. oD 
routed and kdied Labieiuis. The next 
year he gained a great victory over Pacorus, 
who w'as slain. The Partliians now aban- 
doned Syria and retreated behind the Eu- 
phrates. 

Orodcs did not long survive these disas- 
ters. He died in B. c. o7, and was succeeded 
by his second son, Phraiitos IV. (Ar.*aces 
^XV.) In B. c. 3G the Romans undiu' Alark 
Antony invaded Parthia. Antony, after 
gaining some trifling successes, suflered al- 
most as great a disaster as Crassus, and \vas 
driven b.ack into Syria. Tho Parlhiiiiis 
made no effort to pass that river, wliich re- 
mained the boundary .between tliem and 






ib^tne. They lyere cohtent to Iiolil llieir 
CWCL domiulons. The iiorrfhns oa their 
: “Pi^it: hid to understaod the formidable 
, .Iwiitre of j)ower. 

, vv J’xQiii this time iiiiLil ihe early part of the 
first century niter C'hrist, Parthiau liUtory 
; uuim])orlajit and uiieveiitrnl. It is 
simply tlie rceitaJ of a succession of kings, 
and of llie I'ainily intrigues and quarrels 
Msvlnch disturbed their reigns. Though the 
llqmavs did not undertake any formal 
war against. Parthia during this period, 
thcjy steadily encouraged and Idstered the 
internal troubles of that country. Duriiu' 
tills period also Ariiieiiia, with the aid of 


Ik 
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the Ponuins, revolted from Parthia and 
became tribulMry to Rome. 

In A./i>. 107 (liosroes (Arsaccs XXV.) 
came tg llio throne. 31 is first act uas to 
re-establish Ids authority over Armenia. 
This drew u])on liim the vengeance of 
Rome. The Krnperor Trajan rapidly over- 
ran Armenia, and made it a Roman prov- 
ince almost without striking a blow. Tlion, 
at the bead of a strong army, he marched 
into Mesopotamia and Assyria, captured 
their cities in. quick succession, and adiled 
those countries to his empire. Wheeling 
|o the. southward, he captured Seleuceia, 
Oteaiphou, and Babylpn;'* descended^ the 


Tigris , to: 

srori of Mes0ni(5, the Piirthiati pi^yinoe 
tlie Persian (Julf He pushed 
i| quests as fur eastward as Susai Here -hfliy 
was compelled to pause by numerous royplto- 
which broke out iii the countrh^ 
coDqu(?rcd. He Was obliged by 
gers to witlidraw into Syria, and PartliSiy 
recovered all her provinces except AnnOtila^ ' 
Mesojiotamia, aud Assyria, Wliicdl 
licld with a strong force. Hadriair,f;S^^ 
became Emperor of Rome in A. 0. 
once relinquished all the couqttesis;* ^ 
Trajan and withdrew his army within & 
line of the Euphrates. Parinia 

sumed. her foVttiey ' 
limits, un^it^ tofp-; 
tai lied frfettdljT' 
reTatioiis ■ 

Rome until the 
death of ChosroM 
A. D. 12t;;V 

Chosroes; 
Buccei'ded 
son VoIoGTCsc’s H 
(ArsaeesXXr 
who reigned fromV 
A. D. 121 to a ;^^- 
1*41). He couiin*: 
ued the friendly 
relations his liitli' 
er had established 
with Rome, and 
made no effort to 
deprive her of 
Armen id. . He 
was succeeded by 
Vol ogetSfR Ilk, 
Arsaces XXyiL, 
who is believed 
have been bis isq^;: 

This 

■ from A, 

at first ( ontinueclcjon 
torinsw’ith Rome, but in A. 0..1GJ,;ii 
accession of the Emperor 
nuule an attempt to wrest Armenia, 

Rom ans. H e Avas su ecc ssfii 1 a t fi rst ; A 
was overrun ; a Rom an army under 
mis, the prefect of Caj>padocia, w'afl 
and its commander staiu, and denf^ 

Parthians crossed the Euphrat^ 
aged Syria. The Romans, under 
now pul forth gre^ efforts. The 
were driven from Syria and Arrneniiii 
were followed into their own 
Seleuccia Ctesiphon (the Partliiau 
and Babylon were ' taken,, and J;lie. 


i>. 102. Hr 
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buTned, A.J&/10/), 
wad and c^ed M^- 

Ttjstored JLrmenia tO: - tbs' 

. Vuiojfeses IV. (Arsaces XXVIIL) suc- 
Ofsj^tdd to the throne ot* his father in a. d. 
I’G^ .He became involved in a war with 
Rome through his support of Pescennius 
Niger,;, a: li* 103, and a Roiunii army eii- 
tei^ and plundered 

S^Ucteia, Ctesiphon, and Babylon, and 
without seriotiB loss. 

" J^bJogeses IV. died in a. d. 213, leaving 
several eons, among whom a dis[)ute arose 
coia^rning the succession. The crown fell 
to ^ologeses V. (Arsaeos XXIX.), who 
r^igiied tJ» rce yea rs. II i s su ecesso r w^as h is 
br^tto’ Artabanus (Arsaces XXX.), the 
laet^ing of Piirtld:\. His reign lasted 
until A. 1). 226. The Roman Emperor 
Caracal la, who had sought to [)ick a quar- 
rel witji lu$ predecessor, was d('terrnined to 
/, A apus into a wa r. He demanded 
if of the Partliian king in mar- 
p %a8 refused. Caracul la there- 

Euphrates, a. d. 216, and 
5 rough Mesopotamia to the 
Tigris, took Arbela, and forced the Par- 



thiand to retire to the mountains. The 
next year Caracalla was murdered by 
order of Mkcrinue, who suegeeded hiiii upon* 
the throne. Macrinus undertook to con- 
tinue the war, but was twice defeated by 
Artabaiius, and was obliged to purchase' i 
peace by the paycuent of a large sum of 
money and the surrender of all the Roman 
conquests cast of the Euphrates. The old 
limits of the Parthian empire were thus 
restored, and even Armenia came once 
more under Parthian rule. 

At this moment, when the fortunes of the 
empire seemed to have been fully restored, 
it received its death-blow. A formidable 
insurrection, led by Arlaxerxes, the soli of 
Sassan, broke out in ihc Persian provinces 
in the southern part of the empire. The 
Persians defeated the Parthian forces in 
three great battles, in the third of which 
Artabanus was slain. These victories 'made 
Artaxerxes and the Persians masters of the 
Parthian dominions. On the ruins of the 
Parthian em])ire Artaxerxes erected the 
new Persian kingdom of the Sassanidse, 
the history of which will be related in an- 
other portion of this work. 
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AViira with the Latins— Origin of the 
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Instituted — The Walls of Romo — Tarquinlus 
Superbiis King — Sets Aside the Servian Consiitu- 
tion — His Tyranny — Lncretia Outra.gcd by Sextus 
Tarquin — Revolt of the Romans — The Tarquins 
Driven Out — Royalty Abolished and* the Republic 
EstabJished. 

HE Peninsula of Ital}' is the central 
and smallest of the tliree great 
peninsulas of southern Europe. 
Its extreme length from the Alps, 
on tlic north, to Cape iSpartivento, 
on the south, is 720 miles, and its 
greatest width, from the Little St. Bernard 
to the,,hill8 Rorlh of Trieste, is 330 miles. 
Its total area is about 90,000 square miles, 
as the ordinary width of the peninsula is 
only about 100 miles. It is oounded (fn 
the north by the Alps, on the east by the 
Adriatic, on the south by the Mediter- 
ranean, and on the >vest by the Mediter- 
ruueau and the Alps. The peninsula U 
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irregular in sl^ape, and its general direction 
la to Southeast. It has often been com- 
pared to a boot, the principal portion form- 
ing the leg, and the Bouthern part tlie foot. 
In conBcquence of this peculiar shape, its 
coast line is of very great extent. Italy is 
^ inferior to Greece ill the number of its baj^s, 
its harbors, and its iittoral islands. The 
ancient inhabitants of Italv, though to a 
considerable extent a nautical people, do 
not take rank >\ith the Greeks in this 
respect. 

The mountains of Italy consist of two 
great cliaiu*^ — the Alps and the Apennines. 
The Al])s form a lofty barrier along the 
whole of the northern and a part of the 
fvestern bolder of Italy, and shat it off fiom 
the rest of Europe. At their lowest point 
they rise to an elevation of 4,000 feet above 
the sea, and from this attain an altitude 
of 15,000 feet. They are passed only by 
ten or twelve difficult mountain defiles, 
which were anciently almoiat inipasbable. 



COIN OF BBUTTH. 

The Alps thus formed a barrier, regarded 
a& insurmountable, which protected Italy 
from the baiharous nations to the noith 
and west, and left ht r free to work out her 
destiny. The Apennines break off from 
the Alps near Mont Blanc, and run in a 
generally southeastci]> and boiitherly direc- 
tion to the extreme ( 11(1 of the pcminsula. 
In northern Italy the range consists of but 
a single chain, w liicli thiows off twisted spurs 
to the right and the loft In central Italy 
it become o more complicated, and senids off 
its branf'hcs and spurs, of unecpial elevation, 
in various directions, laoducing a great anel 
most pleasing* \ an ety of suifac’c, which is 
the peculiar charm of Italy 
The peninsula is naturally divided into 
northern and southern Italy, the former 
consisting of the great plain of the Pd, and 
the mountains which enclose it, niiei the 
latter of the pen^insula proper. It is n«^ual, 
hovrever, to subdivide southern Italy by an 
artificial line drawn from the mouth of the 
Tifernus to that of the Silarus. The region 
between this line and nortliein Italy is 
'’called central Italy, the name of southern 


Italy being restricted to the eKtr$nie 
part of the peninsula. Northern 
the region of the Po, is almost all plain, 
was not reckoned as a part of Ita^y 
the peiiod of the empire. Italy contains a 
number of rivers, the principal of which aw 
the Po (the ancient Padua) and thP 
(the ancient Athesis, or Atagis).^ Of 
the Po is the larger. 

The soil of Italy is fertile, and €mcia]|k,i}y 
yielded a rich return to the labor bestowwl 
upon it. The climate is varied and deiif ' 
ful. Tho valley of the Po has a temj 
climate, which resembles that of centr 
France. Icc forms in the winter in Uw 
lakes and the lagoons of VenioO. In 
southein Italy the climate is warmer; snoW 
lulls only oil the slopes of the mountaw# 
and the olive, orange anel citron ripen la 
the open an. In the extreme south the 
plants of the ti opics grow luxuriantly. The 
couutiy is generally healthy, exetept in the 
marsh} distiicts. The atmobp'here is singn- 
larly clear, and gi\es to every object a 
brightness of colonng and distinctness of 
outline unknown to the nioie northern coim- 
tiies of Europe. Thisimpaits to tho Italian 
laneKcnpe its peculiar charm. The country 
is iich in mineiah, Uut has few metals save 
iion and lead. Its maible is lumous the 
woild over. The fiiie*‘t quality is the beniub 
ful Cariara marble, which is procured from 
the Apennines. 

Northein Itily plays no pait in Roman 
histoiy until the formation of tlio empire. 
It anciently contained three countries, 
Liguiia, Vcnctia and Gallia Cisalpina. 
Central Italy contained six countries, viz.: 
Etiuria,.Lalium, and Campania, lying i^est 
of the AfKiinincs, and Umbria, Piceifunti 
and the coiintiy of the Sabines along 
Adriatic side of the peninsula. So4weni’ 
Italy contained four countries, 
eaiiia and Brultium, on thg wesi^tldly 
Apulia and Calabria on the 
large islands lay off tho Italian 
Mediterranean.^ Those wero^nia 
dmia, and Corrica. They wjjst;Ahn^^ 
for their products of the soij under 
militarv value. 

In the most ancient 
cupied by five principal raq^at^^s 
lans, the Venetians, the under 
Italians proper, and the T The ^ 

Ligurians and Venetians ' Amei4a»#^ 
unimportiipt races whict^- own ( 
solves to the country n(j»artliian 
nines, and exercised no and jthl 
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of Italy; The lapygiana 
of* the three remaiuinfg 
in -Italy^ They appear' to 
origin, as ief proved by 
worship of ' Greek 
A ease with which they were 

a later day. They P[)read 
tlNfeieltesr over the extreme south of 

Italiatis proper api>ear to have been 
settle in the peninsula. They 
from the north, 

« i^ fi6have pressed heavily upon the half- 
reek population of southern Italy. They 
ecfmpriscd four principal races, the Um- 
brlans, the Sq.bmes, the Oseans, and the 
i^tind. The first three were closely con- 
nect^, but the Latins were a distinct race. 

' They for^^ a confederacy of thirty cities. 
Tlieir country was known as Latiuni. 

■ The Struscaris, or Tuscans, were the most 
pnwerfiil nation of the north, and were an 
entirely different race from all the other 
inhabitants of the peninsula. Notwith- 
standing the researches of modern scholars, 
little or nothing is known of their origin. 
The most trustwortliy authorities regard 
them as Pelasgi, a race which spread itself 
over Greece and Italy in prehistoric times. 
These people called themselves Has, or 
Riisena, while they were named by othevs 
l^truscans. Their country was called Ktru- 
ria. They were physically very different 
from the graceful and .slender Italians, being 
a brawny, stout race, short in stature, witii 
large hands and thick arms. ,Thcv were 
ecjually marked by thejr strange and gloomy 
religion. They were given to auguries, the 
mystical handling of numbers, and the prac- 
elaborate and extremely minute 
evidently a wealthy and 
^ce> and had made a consider- 
M^;^anoe in the arts, as their castings 
terra-cotta figures, vases, gold 
^ and other oruameitts 
it is still an open question 
product of 
bow much was imported 
Koqi^lti^N^imrhe massive walls of their 
excelled in nrclii- 
fVuo^s — C®™ Ibe earliest of the in- 
" to engage in maritime 

^ Italian race 

^His fondness for tliem. 

■r' 15f Hie Latin 

In later times 
a tradition that 
^ colony 'bf fiigitives ■ from 


iTrojr Irf by JEneas, upon the fall of that 
ancient*city. Whether such an emigration 
actually took place or not is immaterial, 
for it is certain that, it exercised no influ- 
ence upon the ethnic character of the 
Roman people. Their language and early 
traditions all prove incontestably that the' 
Romans w^ere of the pure Latin race. 

The legendary history of the founding of 
Rome is as follows : Among the descendants 
of Ascanius, the son and successor of J^neas, 
was Procas, the King of Alba Longa. He 
left his dominions to his two sons, Numitor 
and Amulius. The latter seized the king- 
dom, caused the only son of Numitor to be 
slain and compelled his only daughter to 
become a vestal. Beloved of Mars, she be- 
came the mother of twins, Romulus and 
Remus. Upon the birth of iier children 
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she "Was thrown with them, by order of her 
uncle, into the Tiber, The children were 
w*ashed ashore at the foot of the Palatine 
Hill, where they w*ere found by a shc-w*clf, 
who took them to her cave and suckled 
them, wliile a W’Ood-pccker brought them 
food, until they were discovered by one of 
the royal herdsmen named Faustulns. He 
reared them with his own sons on the Pala- 
tine Hill, on wliich* the elder, Romulus, 
founded a city when he came to man’s 
estate, and called it after himself. Finding 
his people too weak, Romulus made his city 
an asylum for criminals and fugitives of all 
kinds, who.flockeMl to him in large numbers. 
These needed wives to make them perma- 
nent citizens, and the surrounding nations 
would not give them their daughters in 
marriage/ Roniiilus accomplished the de- 
eired result by a stratagem. He arranged 
a. great festival to which he invitctj|^the 


S' 




1 ?^ ■ 


tLLusT^^mD ii^ToSY of ipim wi 

• • . .. . '■* ■■■. ■ ■ "■ ■ • ..* ' 


^ , an(i tile Sabines a« spe/^tatora. In 

m of the festivities tlie llomaiia 
^be crowd and seized each nuin 
H maiden and bore he^,a\vil3^ War followed. 
Tlie Latina were ddratod throe times. Then 
Titus Tatiiis, King of the Sabines, took up 
‘tiie quarrel. Through the treachery of 
Tarpeiii, da lighter of (he chief eonimanding 
the Cftpitoline ibrtrc.'S, the Sabines gained 
I possession of that j)ost. Tarpeia, attracted 
by the golden bracelets of the Sabines, 
kgnicd to open the gates of the fortress if 
they would give lier “ tliose briglit things 
they wore nj)Oii their arms.” As they 
inarclied into the fortress they threw upon 
her their bright shields, which they \vore 
upon their arms, and crushed her to death. 
Tlie Sabines, following up ibis advantage, 
attempted to capture tlie city, but ns they 
were Jiear taking one of tlie gates a mighty 






THE WOEF OF THE CAPITOL. 

Stream of water liiirst out from the Tenqilc 
of Janus, and swejit thiuTi away and saved 
the city. In memory of this the Romans 
always kept the gate of tlio Temple of 
Janus open in time of war, that the god 
might eVv^r be M\)le to go out nnd assist the 
peo])le of Romulus, as on tliis memoruhJe 
day. Another battle was fought, but was 
interrupted by the Babine women who had 
been carried off liy the Romans. Th(‘se, 
now reconciled to their lot, threw tlimn- 
selves between tiicir fathers and brothers 
and their husbambs. and ])rjiy('d them to 
cease their quarrel. Tlu* result was a last- 
ing peace. The two people were united. 
Romulus reigned over the Romans on the 
I Palatine, Hill, and Titus Tnrius over the 
■ Babines on theCapitolineand Qiiirinal Hills.- 


After the death pf'Tatiusy l,,-.^.,., 
alone over the united people. v 

reign of thirty years, Romul 1^9 
reviewing *his troops in the -field ■: 

Suddenly the sky became 
tempest swept over the earth'. 
had cease<l Rom a 1 us was not to * 

His people mourned him as dead, but . 
appeared iii a glorified form tp pw ^ ^ 

and assured him that he had bccii 
dwell with Mars, his father, in heave^ii^N^ 
that the Romans would become one 
musters of the w’orld. He 
the name of Quirinus, would be 
diiin. 

There was an interregnum^ of a" 

the translation of Romulus. Then, the \ 

pic chose Ntima Pompiliiis, a 
esteemed for his wisdom and virtuoue ' 
actor, to be their king. The date 

accession to tho dirbfi:e,JW!r 
cording to the received cnife 
iiology, is n. c. 715 . 
tabl i s h ed tho rel igioii of tlife 
Romans upon a fiftn bgsi|/ 
and gave to it the disti^ , 
fi ye characteristics by . 

it is k nowii Jle \yas oelbW-i , 
l)y tliG nymph Egeria^fii^S;!. 
from her he drew his : 
sj)i ration in his intervie’.i’i * 
w i t h h or in h er sacred 
‘‘by the spring that yroiled 
out from the rock.” Tb<^ 
counsels lie embodied in li is 

I a ws. He taught his p^iiple 

I I a bits of iud us try and peace, 
and ciideavored to plant in 
their hearts a love of right 
and justice. His reig^ 

one of jicaco ; the gates of the Tet^ 
of Janus weir* never opened, for the J 
mans had no enemies to combat.-; 
lie died, at the age of eighty j^eaicSy .h^ 
buried under the hill Janietd^n, 
opposite side of the Tiber, aiul tMilibhi 
Ids sacred laws and ordinances we|ii^ .Jj!!| 
near him in a separate tomb. ' 

He was succeeded by Tullus 
with whose accession the purely legen8<|ry 
period may be said to 3 tid- ; V 

Let u^iow glance at the 
iory of Rome wdiich inpderh 
gard as certain. , 


^ere. ■ : 


Accord in 
Rome was loui 


to 


the repj-^ 

* ed in b|^ 

writers, led .by Dr. Mbml^A; of 
several ■ tribes, -the. Tloinn 



ssther in this 
1 ^ 4 * 0 mmon flrroii^iold ** on the 
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cjcorJhiu: to tli'> received 


a, aiairi tilled the^r fields from 
roupdiug villi^s,” and that around 
:hdld a city grew up by slow de- 
•*The founding of a city m the 
sense, such as tJie legend iissunirs/' 
r jlpmmsen, “ is of course lo be reck- 
■JihM. altogelher out of the question. Homo 
built i: 


m a day.’* Whatever may 
bdrrect theory respecting the fouucl- 
^•ojr &me, it ia certain that the story of 
buius p'Ud ilia immediate successors be- 
'l*f^^i‘to,th6 domain of fiction. AVe <lo not 
• ibb period of certainty until tlie com- 

Vil^^cefneht of the reign of Tullus Ilostilius. 

is g reason to regard this king as 
a Veritable personage and the leading events 
of,lStiN^eigu rts facts, ^rhedato of his acces- 
b/c. 672. aec 
cf^^Sology. llo 
A! hi 

^tginga, destroye I 

the city, an 1 
Ifjjtpaferred its in- 
(v^bitants to 
settling 
;">heni npou the 
’€oeriaa liiU. This 
Cviiquest doubled, 
perhaps tripled 
the Kornaii terri- 
tqryy and made 
Rome the princi- 
pal city of Lati- 
uiuva^ud the pi-o- 
teetress of the 
L vtin feaguo, as 
a distinct power 
in aliiapce with 
it. ! ' ISle federal 
coiu- 

msiJ^ded .alter nut Uy a H nnan and a 

all its conquests were 
between Home and the 
thus giving to Rome a 
the wdiole league, 
of T ullvis, .some changes were 
Ije Roiiiaa const itution. In order 
must examine the 
under which the early 
Some been pasai*/!. The 
government a monarchy. Tlie- head 
ttSj§ijikB4d*a^ ^ Galled “ rex,’* tliat 
'5^? ' Iloinans ijf exercised a 
^ the Itali! absolute power over 
cre*^ jnpii^ehy was tdqctive. 
( from i'ollbwed by uu 


interregbum, during wdiiclv the government 
w'iis adniiuisterod by the senate or council, 
whose ten chief men, called “Decern Primi,’* 
exerci.scd the royal authority, each in bis 
turn, for five days. The senate elected the 
king, and the people confirmed their choice. 
Next to the king w^ere the Ratricii, or 
hereditary nobility, who derived their rank 
from their descent from noble ancestors. 
These noble families or lioiises, or “geutes,’* 
were originally one hundred in iiumbor, 
Vuit were subsequently increased to two 
Inmdrcd iij)on tlie union with I he Babines. 
Each was represented by its chief, who was 
by virtue of his posi'-ion a member of the 
senate or ccmncil of the king. All the mem- 
bers of a bouse Imd a single elan-name, all 
might participate in certain sacred rites, and 
all had c< r!aiii rights of property in com-, 
inon. All malfs oj' full jigc* of the noble 
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order had the riglit of attending the‘'CoiTn- 
tia,” or public assembly. In this assembly 
they were divided into ten “ (firiai,” each 
of which was composed of members of ten 
bouses. Eiudi Curia bad its chief, wlio was 
called “ Curio.” The chief of the ten Curi- 
ones was the ])rcsiding officer of the assem- 
bly, and was called “Curio Maximus.” No 
law could be changed without the conseiit 
of bolli the senate and the assembly. The 
senate could both discuss and vote public 
measures; the a.ssembly could only V(»t(* 
upon them. The assembly determined on 
peace or war, and was a court of iqipeal 
from the decisions of .the king or a judge. 
Besides the jjairicii tliere was the mass of 
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into two orclei^f of clients 
%iid clients were thedepend- 

fidts of'^tho They bore the 

' ChiUi^naxne of their patron. Though per- 
sonally free, they hu<l no j)olitical power. 
®aey.usually euk tlie IuikIs of their 

■ pitrous or carried on a trade under their 
protection. Tl)ey followed tlicir patron to 
‘war, contributed to his ninsoni, or to tliat 
of his children in case of their captivity, 
and assisted in defraying the expenses of 
any law-suit in wliich he might he engaged, 
or tlie cost of ids serving in any of the 
hon(»rable offices of the state. The patron 
on his part was bound to protect the inter- 
ests of his clients, if necessary, at the legal 
tribunals. The relation of j)atron and client 
descended from father to son, and it was 
considered a great distinction for a^ioblc 
house to have u numerous clientage. The 
slaves were situated similarly to those of all 
countries, but were not numerous in the 
earlier periods. 



AS^SAnroN. 

^Thc addition f)y Tullus of tlic Albans to 
his subjects increivsed tlie patrician order 
by the union of the Alban nobles. The 
tribes became three in number, the “ geiitcs” 
or “ bouses ” three hundred, and the “ curite ” 
thirty. The senate retained its old number 
at first, the Alban geiites not yet being giv- 
en the privilege of forming a part of it. 
The college of Vestal Virgins was increased 
from four to six, as Home had now boconic 
the home of tlie Albans, but no other 
changes w'tire made in the religious organi- 
zation. 

The successor of Tullus Ilostilius w’as 
AncMis Martins, who came to tlie throne, 
according to the received chronology, B. c. 
640, He is said to have been one of the 
Bttbines or Tities. He made wair upon the 
Latin towns, rroiapiered several, and trans- 
ported their inhabitants to Konie, w’hose 
power and importance were thus greatly 
mcrea^. Many of the new settlers be- 
came clients of the noble houses, but the 
richer and more independent class refused 
to assume this p^isition, and at length these 
became so numerr)iis as to make it necessary 
to assign them some* definite pA^ce iii the 


state.. They were organiife^^ 
Martlus,. according; to /the '''beli(:^;^^ 
Romans, into a distinct 
dependent on the j^oteeliott 
and known as the Kebs ” or 


and known as the Kebs ” or 
They consisted of several elomen to 
settlors ; ciiher political refug^ aaero^^ 
soldiers, or* merchants. 2. ForceSd: 
composed of the conquered peopib^ W 
ported to Romo, except those who 
mitted into the patrician order, or wbdjfe^ ; 
canie the clients of a noble hon^ 8; 
cuts whose patrons had been lost by 
extinction of the gens to whicliv they 
formerly attached. 4. The issue or. 
riages of inequality, or the chiljlren dff pa-^ ' 
triciiius by wives of a lowTr grade mtfi 
whom their marriages were illegal, and ivho 
could not attain the ‘rank of their fadters. 
Rome had grown so rapidly that it had be** 
come necessary to grant a formal tocto- . 
nitioii to this class o/ Ireemen at this early * 
perhtd. Ancus settled them iij'>ou the 
tiijc Hill, and having thus granted theitia.n 
entire quarter of the city must unquestidn- ; 
ably have given them fixed iust itu lions, ^asV 
he could not have left them without a gov- 
ernment. ^ ^ 

In the reign of Ancus Rome made nmid 
strides towards civilization and powen The 
Roman territory waS extended to tbd sea; 
the portof Oslia was built; salt works were 
established in its vif inity ; a bridge ofipiles, 
the “pons sublicius,’" was biiilt ac*ress the 
I Tiber ; the hill Janiculum v\ as strongly 
^ified; the low lauds abotil tJie severf hills 
Were drained by the Fossa Quiritiuin-;^^ 
and the first prison was erected. iV 

The successor of Ancus w aa Lucius Tar- , 
quinius Priscus, whose accession is 
by the received chronology in B/ XJ. ®^ 

Ills reign extended to n. c, 578. / 

ins was of Etruscan, origin, but had 

been settled at Rome. He repuisedl'^B 

Sabines, who had crossed tlfb ABib 

threatened Rome itselfi He %&n 

the Latin towns on the upper Tib^iytomi|^ 

the angle between tlie Tiber and 

eonqueiuMl all of them except 

In the latter part of his reign he 

the territory of the Etruscans, 

important advantageB over 

conquests he added veiy groa, . 

ulation and to the ^ 

did much also ffir the 

pity. He built tbe 

“ Cloaca Maxima,” Bnd 0. 

[ flow of tbe Tiber l;Qrtbegaamce]ir««5^ 



* 



, of .misonrf utong 'the-: 

giiby, 

valley ^ing betwofeii 
Iiills» and here 
. erected the Forum, with its sur- 
/.^^milding rows of jiortioos and shops. Be- 
; jPalatine and Avon tine Hills he 

the course known as the Circus 
^jiibciiiias for the amusement of the people. 

; ‘jpfr^gaa the erectiou of a temple to Ju- 
^ M Capitoline Hill, hut the work 

J by his son. 

%(■ ? Two important coustitutionnl changes are 
yaUnbuted to Tarqiiin. 1. He increased the 
i^ttumber of^ from. ‘200 to 300, hy 

-/iKlding to it the representatives of the 
C^’j&eatea minores” or “Younger Houses,-’ 
to be the “houses'’ 


^^adopted into the patrician order from the 
Alban nobility upoji their removal to Home. 
_3. He “doubled the equestrian centuries;” 
* / ior in plainer terms doubled the actual niim- 
vb^^of patriciaii “Houses.” The miinber 
f patrician houses had actually dwindled 
' dowTU to 150. From the noblest of the 


people, Tarquiii formed thrcjo 
dialt^trrbes of fifty “Houses” each, attach- 
ing them to the old llarniies, Titles, and 
’ ^ but on terras of inferiority. 

( l Before passing to the events of the next 
it \vill be best to pause here and 
*«xaraiuc the religious belief of the Romans, 

, « , knowledge of whicli is necessary to the 
student of their history. For at least 170 
^ears. from the foundation of the city the 
jKoiiuins had no imagas of their goeb- 
Idolatry was a later eorruptioii of their 
system, which was designed mainly to keep 

■ ^allvc rthe simple virtues of the houscliokl, 

to regulate the transactions of every- 
oy a series of principles pure in 

gods of the Romans ivere Ju- 

■ Mars. The former was the su- 

S e deify, but the latter was the especial 
if tlds warlike people. Quirinus, un- 
rlifdlvnatne Romulus was worshipped, 
Mars. March, the first 
Roman year, was sacred to, 
iiaraed in honor of Mars. The great 
iesdval • oecupied a portion of this 
Thw festival was introduced with 


oafthe 27 th 'of February. Its 
dayt ^ knowm as the day of 
14t,h), the day of 
tbi$;‘'Comitiu'm (March 
; and W ' the < ioitlpf tnniipets 

,/4|lar6h 35th). tiio first days of 


4he' the twelve priests of Mars, 

phoseu from the faiailies, and can 
Salii or Leaders, murcb^ tlirough the streets 
singing and danciirg and beating on their 
brazen shields. Wars were begun with this 
festival. The close of the tampaign was 
followed in the autumn by a second festival 
in honor of Mars, called the consecration 
of arms (October IJlth). Quirinus also had 
his festival, the Quirinalia, which was cele- 
brated on the i7th of February, with simi- 
lar ceremonies. 

All the days of the full moon were sacred 
to Jupiter, "besides all the wine festivals, 
and various otlu?r days. 

The next festivals in importance w«re 
those \vhi(‘h, related to corn and wine, and 
marked the various periods of the* fanners 
year. The first of these was held on the 
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15tli of April, when Sacrifices were offered 
to Tellus, the nourishing earth. The sec- 
ond was oil the 19th, and sacrifices were of- 
fered to Ceres, the goddess of germination 
and growth ; ou the 21st, sacrifices were 
olfcred to Pales, the patroness of flocks ; on 
the 23(1 to Jupiter, us the protector of the 
vines and the vats of the previous year's 
vintage, which were opened mr the first time 
Ion this day ; on the 25tli, a deprecatory of- 
j fering was made to Rust, the bad enemy of 
I the crops. In May, the twelve priests 
called the Arval Brothers helcl a three 
days festival in honor of Dea Dia, invok- 
ing her blessing m the mainteuance <)f the 
fertility of the earth and the giving of proS' 
perity to the whole Roman territory. In 
August the harvest festivals were celcv 
hrated; fn October the wine celebrations in 
honor of Jupiter. lu December there wer4 
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tw ! thaiiJksgiviDg&^oije iu gratitude for 
t^fuligraiQan^^ tlie otlier^tlie Baturnalia« 

: W Bi6ed’*«o Wing festival , on the 1 7t I j . There 
a' third celebration in this inouth in 
liaufer ot tiie shortest day of the year, which 
brittgs in tin? new smi (Dv.ceuiber 21st). 
The close of the ceremonial year was 
luarked by the singular iestival called IjU 
percalia, or the wolf festival, during which 
a certain class of priests ran about the city, 
girdled witli tlie skins of goats, and lashed 
ihe sp(’Ctiitor with knotted se-ourges ; and 
by the Terminalia, instituted in lionor of 
Terminus, the god of boundaries or land- 
marks. 

One oi the most tlioroiiglily Roman di- 
vinities was Janus, the doiible-faeed god of 
beginnings. The morning, all gates and 


tended p«’0Becqting:-duripj^'t3i^^ 
temple of .Julius stood 
Ckpitoline Hill, betweeju qjl 
Sabine cities. 

marched ,out through its gates,, 
j ing pasi&cd tbroiigh tJ»fcin Jhto 
These gates stood open duriifg the codtliV, 
nance of \yar, as has been already 
Vulcan, the god of fire and of the 
was another of the ])nncipal gods of 
He was accorded two festivals, the coniB^ 
(nation of trumpets in May, one iitt; 
August cailled the Volcanalia. v ;i;- 
Vesta, the goddess of the hearth, or 
household, was of iiiferiof rank to 
named, but was very dear to tl|e Ror»ah% 
who regarded In^r as the source of their! dip^ 
inestic happiness and prosperity., ■ Every. 

Roman hearthetoiie ^Iv’hs 
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doors, the beginning of all solemnities, and 
the month of Jaiiuary (whieb, however, 
was originally the eleventh month of the 
Roman year ), were saered to him, and he 
was always invoked before any other god. 
January, tbougb next to the last month, 
WHS dedicated to liim because in southern 
Italy it witiJess<'(i Jie beginning of the la- 
bors of tlie husbandman. Sacrifices were 
offered to him on twelve altars, and prayers 
at the opening of each day. The first of 
March, the Roman New Year’s Day, was 
V especially sacred to him. Tluit day was 
stippbsed to give tone to the whole year, 
mad people were es|)ecially carel'ul of their 
iSj^ghts and comluct. They exchanged 
ins find gokxl wishes W'itli their friends, and 
began some Avork which they in- 


, a slii ine to her, and evr 
cry meal a sacrifice ife. 
her honor. Over file 
principal entrance of ey-- 
cry dwelling wasa&inaiJ 
cha])cl dedicated to the 
j. Ijiircft. Here the father 

V of the family perfonned^ 

r Ids devotions upon rV 

turning home befoTe 
attiuiding to any other 
duly. The Lar^s waro 


'' Buiiposed to be the sjnrffS;.'.' 

1 4 meti, and esper-'- 

J d' aiUHistes 

of the family. Each, city 
had its protecting diy^ 

which /wcTo worsldppcll' 
in a temple and 
ous c li a p e ] s, gCneridlty 
I located at the intersection of theisSfr^i^y, 
I Their names were kept secret, 
i Romans deej)ly cherished the ‘‘ beiiejf 
the name of the proper tuttjjai’jr ! 

of the community ought 
un pronounced, lest an enemy 
to learn it and calling the god by 
should entice him beyond 
■ Rural Lares and Lares 
shipped by travellers. / 

The Romans, after their ^ 

the Greeks began, regulaidy cq:4v^|6;Jiiii|. 
Delphic oracle, and valued 
highly. • There was but. oneryi^i^i^y'ij^^ 

— that of Faunus, the 

the Aven tine Hill.' There^oef^dlj^'i?;. ’^^^ 

of oracles fill Lkium, but . 


gave an audiUe res]>ous^^ceie. 

■ J ■') r 



-yt ' 






S2B^ 


by 


g^D^rtill; adcertainaS 

: •■f;®te SibrHIne Books, wliioh constituted 
the most precious possessions of the 
Bohl^, were believed to have been pur- 
by on^ of fc^he Tarquius from' a mys- 
who brought them to Rome 
an exorbitant j)rice for them. 
m books at^hi sf. The king 
leSStq p^ them, and tlieBibyl car- 

away, destroyed three volumes 
with the other six, for which 
flics the price slie had asked for 

theVh again rcdiised to pur- 

,0^ then destroyed three more 

; the boo^^^^^ oflered liiin the remain- 

' iag throe at tjie same price. His curiosity 
■ he bought t]iern,aiid found 

;tti|qrh to contain important jirodictions as to 
fiititne destiny of Rome. Th(*y wore 
Ipl&ced charge of one of tlie four saxTcd 
"Colleges, and kept in a -stone box under the 
/t^pTe of Jupiter Capitolinus. Tliev were 
qo^isulted only by onh r of the senate, and 
iii’flmea of great pul)lic calamity. 

T ^ sacred collegcJS bore an important 
in the Roman systvin. Tluy were 
. vlht^e in number. Tlu*, were 

V -^ibaiiged with the duty (»f asceriaining the 
■W® the gods from tlio fliglit of birds ami 
ite; ripp^avaiice of the entrails of vietiins. 
Tbq^ or “Bridge Builders,” were 

tliq Rohian engineers. They were charged 
with the regulation of tlie calendar, and it 
was their duty to sje that every festival and 
rfligious ceremony and every judicial act 
took place on the right day. They pro- 
people the time of the now 
and were consulted by all^ 
propriety of performing 
. on certain days. They 

of* annals,” and were thus 
The Fetialeifj or 
with the preservii’ 
<it the treaties concluded with the 
nations, and were required “to 



/tipoean authoritative orhnioii on iil- 

iRBfl I* . . ! 1. .1 


^^ractiojis of treaty lights, and in 
need ^to demand satisfaetion and 
V had precisely the same 

J regard to intcrnatiomil, that 
^ had with reference to religions, 

! shield fo! 


jt^out the law, although not 

fSP*" goHs were called 

l>e«iuse. they 

;,«piarch 2^fc). k,. Tl,o ,nost Iinpoi 


tant of the Flanien Dialis, or 

piiestof Jupiter. " in rank were the 
priests of Mars and Quirinus. Many^ re- 
strictions bound tlie priost to a life of 
]purity and protected his dignity. ■ 

Such were the principal features of flbe 
Roman religion in its purely national ibrm. 
With the b(*gi lining of iuLercourse with the 
Greeks, Greek ideas crept info the system, 
and finally many of the gods of Hellas b(S 
came uaturMlized at Rome. 

Tlie reign of the first Tarquin was 
brought to a close in r.. c. 578 by his rnur- 
d(ir iiy liirc'd agents of the sons of Ancus 
Marlins, who hojicd to secure the crown for 
thenisolves. Their edforts were unsuccess- 
ful, and Tarquin was succeeded liy his son- 
in-law, Serviurj Tullius, an Etruscan gehr 
oral, who boldly seized the throne. Having 
gained some important suecosses over the 
Etruscans, Borvins resolved to put into 
ellect a series of radical changes in the 
Roman cc >ns li lu ti on . 

Until this l eigii all the powers of the state 
not vested in the king had been reserved 
to the iiobyiLv. Borvius decided to extend 
tlic franchise to all frfjo citizens. Taking 
the existing organization of the army as a 
basis, he formeil a new Popular Assembly; 
which lie named iho Cornitia CVntiiriata 
He dividcMl the entire body of Roman citi- 
zens into classes according to tlicir wealtb, 
and subdivided lliese classes into ccntiiric?8 
accord iiig to the total amount of pro|w;*rLy 
reproseiitcd by tlic class. Each century, 
no matter how great the number of persons 
composing it, had but a single vote in the 
assembly. “The result was that a de- 
cidedly preponderating power was given to 
the richer classes; but if they differed 
among themselves, the poorer classes carao 
in and dcufuled the point in dispute.” Each 
citizen owning property was obliged to 
serve in the army, and his position in the * 
military service was accurately fixed by Ida 
rank in civil life, or, in other words, by his 
wealth. The highest class established by 
Serviiis wore the Equites, or horseineiv; It 
was divided into eighteen centuries. The 
first six — two for each of the original tribes 
— were patricians; the remaining twelve 
consisted of llie wealthier and more power- 
ful plebeians. 

With the exception of the equites, tlio 
Roman sohliers fought on foot. The mass 
of the people were divided into five classes.. 
The fir^t consisted of eighty centuries and^ 
was made up of Ibose who were able j to. 





coniplete brazen armor. 
jTh^ perfectly armed soldiers constiiuted 
phalanx. Forty of 
O^turies were formed of young, men, 
to forty-five years of age,' 
of the Roman infantry The re- 
maining forty consisted of men over the 
age of forty-six. These were usually ' re- 
served as £i j;:arrison for tlie city. The 
second class consisted of twenty centuries, 
as did all the others save the fifth, in which 
the number, of centuries was' thirty. The 
second class fought immediately beliind the 
first. They did not wear the coat of mail, 
and bore wooden instead of brazen shields. 
The third class W'oi^e no <j:reaves ; the fourth 
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was without shields. The fifth class did not 
form a part of the phalanx, but served as 
light-armed infantry, and was armed with 
it ja^J'elins and slings. All these classes were 
required to equip themselves for war. 
Below them were the poorest people, who 
were only calh'd upon in times of great 
emergency, when they w^ere armed at the 
.expense of the state. The meeting place of 
the centuries was without the city walls, on 
the Field of Mars. 

Until the reign of Servius the only 
■ iloitnan of the * patrician 

order — ^the Rainnes, Titles, and Lueeres. 

now divided the city into four 
T|ps, and the country into twentr-six, 
Jj&titiitmg each tribe of property-holders, 
Jpthout regard to nobility of rank. The 


:rfaee;‘of ..meeting., of 
Fort^,' though 'it IS' 
tribes -did -hot einoy thW’rig^ 
period; To each tribe he- 
right of jneetiiig and of ? 

Each lippointed its 

rangement Servius nt)/ 

plebeians by -giving them the right of Set?! 

goverjiment, but* provided for the 

assessment of the laud tax, which, w'as levied 

and collected by the tribunes, 

them into the treasury. He 

the needy plebeians by assignfn^tW^ij^aS 

portion of the public lands oh thh^trthtiinii: • 

side of the Tiber, which had beeh ghiue^ 

his early wars. These lands were a^igSetl 

them in full ownership. Tins ahi gr^tly V 

exasperated the patricians, who hfid' 

viously leased these lands from the 

for the pasturage of their cattle and flocJ^v 

and were unwilling to surrender theJn. 

Servius also extended the limits of the: 
city of Rome. The original “ Roma Quad- 
rata” stood on the Palatine Hill, biii lhe 
Esquiline, Cielian and Aventine Hills w^eire 
now covered with suburban settlements, 
while the Sabines occupied the Capitoline, 
Quirinal and Viminal Hills. Servius en- 
closed all these end nonces and a considera- 
ble space beyond them within a new wall. 
This continued to be the city Wall without 
change for more than eight centuries, until 
the time of Aurelian. ' 

Having completed his reforms^ Servfhs 
determined to secure their continuance, by 
abdicating his royal power, and causing tlie 
people, as.sembled in their criituri^, ';^ 
ch(»ose by their free votes two chief mA^- 
*lrates who should administer tho gbS^ 
ment. These were to be elected forsii-%1^^ 
year only, and at the clqge of theit teiriS-^f 
office were to secure the choice 
successors in like manner. But 


from roy a 1 ty * to pr pul ar. ;go vernmeStf M'Aa 
not to be effected so easily 
lessly. Before the king could put 
solve into execution, the metribert 
patrician order, disgusted by his 
revolted under tbe leadership of ^ 
the son of the first monarch of 
murdered Servius in the senate 


placed Tarouin upon tbe thronei^hfr!^^ 
date assigneq to this event ii B. c. 

Lucius Tar(}uinius Superbus was^itJiSi^^ 
King of Rome. He 1>egan his 
setting aride the whole df the Serrimi 
stitutioD, and irestoring the laws 
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^ Although 

exoJu^ vely .'to ■ ;.j[ih^.- J'a-; 
theuv in coinmon mth 
ho ; clitedtjd of, the^TjeopU. He com- 

labor upon the ^ 
wbicli bis father Imd begun,! 
^ngihated’ by himself. He t(X)k| 
of the citizens without 
|,^^iliuliing {he senate, and laid upon all 
" ' jOivil and military, labors beyond 
; was due bjr law. He built a new 
eiu of sewers m the city, and the great 
... f Jplo of Jupiter on the Capitoline liill, 
stone seats in the Circus 
i^axinjus. He made a treaty of friendship 
■ fthd commerce with Carthage, and gave 
ii^bor evidences of a capacity to rule, but 
.tyraniiy increased yearly. Becoming 
i^5[>icious of the patricians he caused 
; -charges to 'be made against a luunlKir of 
j/'iJiein, and took cognizance of them himself^ 
ssnteiicing some to death, and some to exile 
^witlioutthe right of api)oal. Finally mat- 
, iters were brought to a crisis by a dastardly 
.outrage by his son Sextus upon a noble 
.patrician matron named liucrotia. The 
relatives of Lucrctia appealed to the i)eoplc 
to avenge lior, and a general revolt ensued. 
The monarchy was overthrown. Tarquiu 
. fled from the city, and he and all his clan 
were banished from the Homan dominions, 
B. 0. 508. jSome modern writers have 
.doubted the 'charges of tyranny brought 
against Tarquiu by the Roman historians ; 
'hut, as Mommsen 'well says, they are 
proved in the main “by the formal vow 
which they (the Romans) made, man by 
, map, for themselves and for their posterity, 
henceforth they would never tolerate a 
“Ijy the blind hatred with 
h-;the name m king was ever afterwards 
4®d at Rome.” Even Julius Cajsar, 
vit>8 later, did not venture to assume 
?;t^v;;bipgly title, though it was thrice 
and Augustus, in setting 
..j^ obliged to avoi<l the out- 

5^PP®araiiee of a revival of royalty. 

had been charged with 
|^rd#iy of offering certain sacrifices, and 
-pame was accordingly retained in the 
: for offering sacrifice.” 

. enacted that this “ king ” — whom 

:.;vth^ Considered it their duty to create that 
; the^^ods miglit not miss their accustomed 
— should be disqualified from liold- 
0g:My further office* so that this official 
-jtW once the first in rank mid the least 

" all 


PEOM THE ESTABUStfMENT OF THE RE- 
RITBLIC TO THE WAR WITH THE VEIL 

The First CousuIb'— R epublican Institutions Jutro- 
duceil — Rome Loses IVesti^e by the Establishnaeut 
of the Republic— Wars With the Latins aiilU Elms* 
cans— Perfidy of the Patricians— They Oppress 
the Coiniuon People — Tin])risoiiinehtH forOeht — 
Sece.ssioii of the PlelHiiaiis— Mens ISneer Occupied 
by tliem — Concessions to them— Tliey Return to 
Rome— ^piirius Cassin.s Con.-^ul — The First Agra- 
rian Law— It is Nullified by the Patricians — ^The 
Plcbeiati.y Excluded from the Cousulsliip — Re- 
venge of the Plebs — The Fabii— Murder of Gvnu- 
cius — Volero Publilius Chosen QVibune— The 
I*ublilian J.aw--Wars with Oscunsainl Etruscans— 
Struggle of the Commons for their Rights— Cin* 
cinnatiis — Is made Dictator and Defeats the Alqui 
— The First Decemvirs — The Laws of the Twelve 
Tables — Apjjius Claudius — lie Seizes Virgirpa, a 
Roman Maiden — She is Slain by her Father— Re- 
volt of the Romans— Fall ofA])pius Claudius — 
Second Secession of the PlebciaMs — The Decem- 
virate Abolished— The Plebs Return to Rome — 
Mea.siires of Reform — Defeat of tlie Sabires— The 
People Accord the Consuls a Triumph in Spite of 
thoOpjmsition of the Senate— Short-sighted Policy 
of the Patrician.s— Third Secession of the Plebe- 
ians — Concession.? to them — Their Return — Ap- 
pointment of Censors and Military Tribunes — 
The Census. 

IIE Tarquins being expelled, the 
leaders of the revolution proceeded 
to lay the foundations of the Ro- 
man republic. They not only re- 
stored the constitution of Servius, 
hilt added to it. Two coBbuIb, 
Lucios Junius Brutus, the principal leader 
of the revolution, and Lucius Tarquiuius 
Collatinus, the husband of Liicretia, were 
chosen by the free votes of the emturies 
according to the laws of Servius. Colla- 
liuus represented the patrician order, but 
Brutus was a plebeian. The senate, which 
had fallen away under Tarquiu, was brought 
up to the ideal number of 300 by the addi- 
tion of 1G4 life-members, chosen from the 
richest mem hers of the order of Equites, of 
whom many were plebeians. Tarquiu had 
suspemled the right of appeal. It was now 
revived and extended to all freemen. These 
arrangements produced a spirit of harmony 
between the various orders of the state. The 
patricians were not eatisfkid, however. Their 
hatred and fear of Tarquin had made it* 
necessary for them to conciliate the plebe- 
ians in order to secure their powerful aid ip 
the revolution. Hence they made impor- 
tant concessions to them which they meant 
to recall at the earliest opportunity. 

The immediate result to Rome of 
change from the monarchy to the rej 










prestige in Latiura. 
^ .; ^fhje iif^nai afBiirs of th^ Romans occupied 
attention for a long })eriod, and 
time to niaiutaiii their suprem- 
^ ;w Coiiscquontly Rome fell from the 
first to a very low position among the cen- 
■ tral Italian nations. - The Latins threw off 
their dependence, and the Etruscans nnido 
war upon Rome. Lars rorsciina, the Etrns- 
CtiU king, a])j»ears to have actually held 
Roine in snl)ji‘« ti()ii for a ipimber t)f years. 
Although the K j’uscan yoke was ulliuuitcly 
shaken oil’, the Roman, huids west of the 
Tiber were lost. The hostile Latins and 
t!ie Sahines and Oscans ravaged the other 
lands of the Romans wilhout restraint, 
sweeping away the crop.s and farm bnild- 
ingSi iukI carrying off Iho cattle. These 
losses resulted in a geii(‘ral impoverishment 
of the Romans, the chief siifleriiig naturally 
fiilliug upon the poorer peojile, whose little 
patches of land const! in ted their sole jhis- 
session and their only means of support. 

As has been ,state(l, the concession.s of the 
patrician order to the conunoii people of 
Romo at the establishment of the republic 
were sneli as they meant to nMiall at tlio 
first opportunity. Their lack of sympathy 
with the people is strikingly shown by the 
events now to be related. 

The loss of the lands west of the Tiber, 
and the ravages of tlui hostile naiious in 
the Roman territory afUir the establishment 
of the reimlilic, had produced a general 
poverty. At the same time the iaxe.s were 
increased, aiid these were leviiul upon the 
Bcaie of former asses.sments and not upon 
the rcMlneed values prevailing at the time. 
B:^sides this the state required .the })aynient 
at once of the taxes for five years. To 
meet their needs tlie poorer classes W'cre 
obliged to borrow momiy at exorbitant rates 
of interest from the rich. The debtor class 
was unable to discharge its obligations, and 
the nobles avjiiled themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus allonlcd them to put into execn- 
tion* the cruel laws concerning debt, and 
thereby to increase their own power and 
^ ditntiiisli that of the commons. The Roman 
daw gave the creditor ab.solnte power over 
*the person of his debtor. He could either 
appropriate him to his own use or sell him 
4 *;as ix slave, and it is believed could •even put 
liim to deiith. Many persons sold them- 
^ftlvhs as slaves to discharge their obli^a- 
^^;j.tibns,, and thus condemned their posterity 
iQ tjie 'same fate. Those who refused to do 


thia were sciz 3cl by their creditors and imrjshould be applied to thkiawa 


pr^oned and tortured to inako^ them 
a\i?ay tjieir libcriy. There was f 


patrician nmusioil but hacl its captiVeS 
imprisoned. 

At length, a call being made for 
the plebeians reluseddo earojr. theinseWe^; 
unless the j)risoiu'rs for debt. were roleaS^ft.. 
This was conceded by the. patricians, ■ 
th e dan ge r 1 1 at I ii o soo n er "pas.sed . by ! ibiiii' 
the barbarous measures ftgaiu.st the debtor ’ 
class were again juit in execution. Driven 
to despair, the ])lebeians, in B. . 
abandoned Itoino in a body, and 
11 hill on tli:^ ()])j)osito side of the Tih#^; 
known in la'er limes as Mous Sacef, !(irtU;b\ 
iSacred Monnr, where they deedared tlieur • 
intention to build a city of their 6wtt ‘iiiv‘; 
w’hieli ihoy could live under just laws/ Thb ; 
patricians now .saw their error. They Cpiild 
not affonl to have Rome weakened by the 
withdrawal of this largo and useful chiss. 
They entered into iK'gotiations with the 
pl(;beian.s, and allowed them to dictate the 
terms upon which they would return to the 
city. These were, 1. The cancellation 1)f 
the debts of all persons who could prove 
themselves insolvent. 2. The release of all 
prisoners for debt. 3. The appointment of 
ofheers called “ Tribunes of tiie Commons,” 
to be annual ly elecu.cl by the people at 
large, whose j)er.sons .should be sacred, wlii 
should be r(M‘()guized as magistrates of the 
nation, and who.se espc'cial business should 
be the i)rotectioii of the rights of all plebe- 
ians ap[)ealing to Lhoiii. Two such 'tribunes 
were at first iip])()iijted. The. number was 
nflerwanls inctreased to five, and fiiiaily to 
ten. Two plebeian ^Cdiles were also ap- 
pointed, \N ho.se duties were to sur 
the streets, buildings, markets, anq the i 
cral peace and order of the city, ‘ 
also the supcj intem louce of the publlv/l^iUj^y 
and festivjds, and were Judges 
cases. At a later period they were 
the. guardians of the decrees of ^e, 
which/were Jiot always safe in 
the patrician.'^. The plebeians haviu|j;^i^<j&' 
this great battle for popular rights returueift 
to their old homes at liome. i 

In B. c. 485 Spnrins CassiuSj 
pro])osed to divi<le certain of 
lands among the plebeians us a 
preventing future suffering. ; 

posed that the common peopfe 
in the army should be paui fortka® 
and that the titlie <)<» produce his 
state upon the lands leased t<ih Serviafei - ^ 
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nppftBed this mgftsufe. aiM of tfee igi»tian law of Cassius, as he was 
CaJ^ma vviiji Beekihg to gain popu- conyiniOed that a furthoprefosal to do jus- 
Svliv MirtkH liimsplf tice to the Gominoii pf'ople would be pro- 

ductive of serious trouble. The patricians 
haughtily rej'uscd his demand, and the 

' ' ' in disgust and 

Etru iia. Two 


. - order lo ni ake hi mself king, 
the measure — the First Agra* 
£aw^ passed^ Wlien Cassius re- 
frorh office* at the end of his year, the 


abandoned 



was over- 
und eve^ nuiu 

hU generous attempt to protect the poor slain. The execution of the agrarian law 
Maihst the rich. being still prevented by it he consuls, they 

; -The' patricians now boldly unmasked wore irnpeiiche(l in B. c. 473 *hy the tribune 
policy. They excluded the plebeians Genucius. Tlie patricians, alarmed at the 
ll^i>m the cnmsulship, and asserted tlieir right danger vdji thniatened them, caused 
to cbodse these officers themselves, requir- Genucius to be Tourdered on the night pre- 


the commons simply to ratify their 
choice. Tlie consuls thus chosen refused to 
hjcocute the agrarian law. The people had 
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means of redress. They refused to 
< eni^olled in the army, and were protected 
refusal by the tribunes. The con- 
i':^ .held their levy outside of the 

city, where the tribunes had no 
They ordered the confiscation 
3 aiided property of those who refused 
W the commons were thus obliged 
^he army to save their possessions 
' . vi3i beyoiid the jurisdiction of the 

Stilt, though they Could be forced 
r^nks, they^ hacl their revenge, 
^^the patricians their worst eiie- 
t^^fed thetjQselves to be defeated 
ati^ns. 

• unir the the most devoted 

^;i tiri^ibcracv. had hdd the 


> n B; di 479 Ivicso Fabrns, 


ivseso xaoms, wnere a plague broice out ana aaa 
^ ' v'iui, demAhdful the executiGiil^^ to the sufferings of the 


vioiis to the This action greatly in- 

creased thtj poj)uhir indignation, and when 
the consuls ordered a new levy of troej>s, 
Volero Pulililius, who had served as c*entu- 
lion, refused lo he enrolled, and appealed 
lo the tribunes for protection. ^TlH?y,' 
alarmed by the fate of Gen U('i us, 'hesitated, 
and Volero called on the people to assist 
him in maintaining his rights. A tumult ' 
ensued, and the consuls and their retinue' 
were driven from the forum. The next 
year, B. c. 471, Volero was chosen tribune. 
Until now the tribunes had been chosen by 
the entire people in the centuries, and the 
patricians, by controlling the votes of their 
clients, had been able to secure the return 
of men of their ow'ii selection. Volero now 
procured the passage of a law which gavo 
to the poopl(^ the selection of their, own 
champions by requiring that the trihiJned 
should be elected by the plebeians alone in 
the assembly of the tribes in the forum. 
This measure is known as the Publiliau 
law, and was an important gain for tli^e 
cause of the people, but it was so stoutly 
resisted by the patrician party, under Ap- 
pins Claudius, one of the consuls, that 
llome narrowly escaped a eivrl war. 

While the two orders were thus "engaged 
in struggling for power within the city, war 
was being waged against Rome by the 
Volsco and ^"qui,two Oscan nations which 
had conquered a large part of Latiurn, and 
hail pushed their advance to within a short 
distance of Rome itself. At the same time, 
the Veii, or Vcientians, an Etruscan peo- 
ple, had advanced to the opposite^ side of 
the Tiber and had threatened the hill 
Janiculum. The . rural population yvere 
obliged to fly before these invasions, and 
they took refuge within the walls of Rome, 
where a plague broke but and added its 
* ‘ ’ war. 


' 4 ^. ntmTBAmn 

spirit raged -Bo JMt- -end of, hfe'-'j^ar 

to te often Wronger th^^ farm, which he tuhivated himstdC thM 

sent away from Home, a patrician. Two years 
ihou|^ him iu leaguing with hard j>resaed by the 

the enemies of his country in order to senate sent to summoii "Cmcfeiiitu^^^^ 
defeat the commons and extend the power dertake the task of defeating 
of Bis order. The messengers found liim at his 

The plague once more broke out at forriuilly communicated to him' 

Borne \nd swept away large numbers of tion of the senate creating him 
citizens. At the same time the ^qui and with absolute power. He accepted^^^^^^ 

Volsoi extended their ravages to the walls timst, hastened to Rome, raised ah- army to 
of the city, and a famine broke out within a single day, marchcjd the folio whig ^^mag 
the walls. All this while the patricians against the inflicted upbn them a 

maintained their pretensions unabated, and crushing defeat, and returned home in 
the commons watched eagerly for an op- iimph the next day. He made his 

portunity to place their rights upon a se- power, how^ever, to cause the bonishibiept ; 
cure footing. These internal troubles of the man who had secured the exile of hii -' 
weakened Rome so greatly that she could son Kceso. Then he surrendered the dio'» 
barely maintain herself against the attacks tatorship and returned to his farm, 
of her enemies. It was evident that a Ttm passage of the law of Terentilius was 
thorough reform was "necessary, lu b. c. delayed six years longer, but in B. c. 45^ 
462 Terentilius Harsa, the tribune, proposed the patricians yielded, and ten cominis- 
the appointment of a board of five patrician sioners were chosen. They were all patri- 
and nve plebeian commissioners, who cians, but Were men of known moderatioh, 
should be charged with the task of codify- and enjoyed the conficicuee of both orders* 
jhg the existing laws, limiting and defining All the powers of tlie state were intrusted ' 
the authority of the consuls, and framing a to them for the time. They are known as 
constitution which should So( ure justice to the first Decemvirs. During the debate 
both orders, The patricians bitterly opposed upon the bill, commissioners had been sent 
this measure, and for ten years the opposi- to Greece to study the laws of the states of ^ 
tion to it kept Rome on the brink of ruin, that country. These now returned, bring- 
Several times the city came near falling iiig wdth them a learned Greek, HerttK^ 
into the hands of the Volscians. Once, a dorus of Ephesus, who rendered such im* " 
band-of slaves, led by a Sabi<ie named Ap- portaiit aid to the decemvirs iu their ta^k'' 
plus HHerdonius, seized the capitol and de- that he was honored with a st&tue in tti^v 
manded the restoration of all the exiled Roman Oornitium. The code which the^^ 
citizens. Tlie citizens drove out the iu- decemvirspreparedisknownastbc'^DflrtVfl' 
vaders and regained the capitol. of the Twelve Tables,” and became th)a^ 

. One of the most prominent of the exiles basis of all Roman law and practice^^ 
was Kaeso Quinctius, the son of Lucius many centuries. The existing offices of ' 
Quinctius. The father was called Cinciu- state were swept away, and a new gpverfs^-: 
natus because he Wore liis hair iu Jong ment establi.du'd, consisting of Teh 

curling Jocks^ Kscso had been banished Decemvirs, half patricians and • hhlf ^ J 
for , his ungovernable violence, and is be- beians, in whom was lodged the 
lieved to have been slain in the struggle at power. They were elected by tb%ceh1tofip^;^ 
the capitol, in which ihe consul w’ho Jed the and confiniied by the patrician 
attacking party was also slain. Cincinna- and held office for one year, ‘iphe/to 
tus was chosen tlic successor of this consul, visions of the code extended to 
and to revenge for the fate of his Bon,^)c partment of life. They gave 
declared that the law of Terentilius should to all parties, ahd for Several centuript-^4f * 
novel* pass while he was in office, and that Romans were content to live under 
hejjWould exercise all his power to prevent The change in the form of go Vernaij^ 
tb^^eeting of a properly qualified ossem- did not work so well. The pedpto V 

^ ' ^The senate and the more prudent of found that they had simply mime ten 

l^trician party, seeing that such an ex- suls instead of two, and had swept aw;a|^dl^|| 
*cise^f the consqj-s pewer would tax the protection which had formerly 1« 

"^^ tieace of the commons too far, prevailed folded' them by their trtbupes,-r;^ A 
pou him to desist. Cincinnatus, at the|£tondius, one of ne^ det^nVtm^ 
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VEIL 385 


o^er his <iol^ MWeiv 

r^lly uiastoi* of ^me. 
iliv the people, 

attended the 
forum was a beautiful 
who came attended 
; ^l^rsek Appius Claudius became 
€ 111 ^ 01 ?!^ ; of the maiden, and determined 
of her. He seized her 
ill Iha ibrum an declared that she was the 
ala^dpiToud of his clients, that she had been 
born of a^slave woman in his house and sold 
to^tbe wife'of Virginias, who had no chil- 
dren of her own. The friends of Virginia 
depioupced the irisolent falsehood, and ral- 
lied vtp her rescue in such numbers that the 
coa^tl-S officers were obliged to release her, 
her friends giving bonds for her apf)earance 
-at the consular tribunal tl)e next day, 
whei^ it would be shown that she was the 
daughter of Virginiua. Her father, who 
was a distinguished centurion, was absent 
with the army before Tusculum> He was 
at once summoned, rode all night, and 
. reaohed Rome the yext morning. He ap- 
]ieared in the forum with his daughter and 
friends, but to his amazement. and indi^na- 
tioi) Appius declared that the maiden 
should be considered a slave until |)r()ved 
frfi^, notwithstanding the existence of a Jaw 
which he had himself proposed, that no one 
should be deemed a slave until proven such. 
Seeing tliat justice was denied him, and 
knowing well the fate that was in store for 
his daughter, Virginias drew her aside, 
uud^ ■ pretence <ot' speaking to her, and 
shMching up a butcher’s knife from one of 
tho'Stalla of .the forum, stabbed her to the 
heWrb exclaiming: “Thus only, my child, 
4^ '{ keep thee free.” Then, turning upon 
cried, “On thy head 
; % this innocent blood.” The 

instant arrest, but not a 
to stay him. He hastened 
€urum to tile army at Tusculum, 
at his appeal, and marched 
Icilius, to whom Virginia had 
the other army near 

marched through the 
upon the 

« ^ tributi!^ to defend their 

under Icilius overthrew 
with them, and 
tribt^ss and jnarcjied to 
ae, their commies. 

^4w0iijgr5^rto of their 



for the rest, and placed a 
atr<^|gai;riaon in ;^ie Aveu tine. Then the 
entiii plebeian class, accompanied by the 
arm^^ abandoned the city and occupied the 
Sacr<^ Mount, where they began the con- 
struction of a new plebeian city. 

The senate until now had refused to take 
any action against the decemvirs, bui the 
sccessiou of tnoplebs compelled them to act. 
Rome was split in two, and thus divided 
could not hope to resist her foreign foes. 
The senate yimded, and the plebeians con- 
sen ted to return on condition of the aboli- 
tion of the decern virate, B. c. 449. Appius 
Claudius and his colleagues were removed. 
He and one of his colleagues were thrown 
into prison, where they died, llie re- 
mainder fled from Rome, and their prop- 
erty was confiscated. The dccemv irate was 
succeeded by a government composed of 
two consuls, who were freely elected by the 
centuries. The tribunate of the plebs was 
restored as it had existed previous to the 
decemvirate, the number of the tribunes 
being increased to ten. The people were 
given the right of appeal to the couiititf 
from the sentence of the consuls. The 
sediles were made the keepers of the decrees 
of the senate in order to prevent them from 
being ignored or falsified by the magis- 
trates. It was furthermore distinctly 
enacted that the tribunes should have the 
right to initiate legislation by cousnltiug 
the tribes on matters of public importance. 

The first consuls chosen under this seKle- 
rnent were Valerius and Horatius, patri- 
cians, who possessed the confidence of llie 
plebs.’ Their first act wa§ to lead the army 
against the Sabines, who had been encour- 
aged by the interual troubles of Rome to 
invade the Roman territory. They inflicted 
such a ernshiug defeat upon them that the 
Sabines did not renew their efforts against 
Rome for a century and a half. Return- 
ing home, the consuls were denied the tri- 
umphal entry to which they were entitled, 
by the senate, which, true to its aristocratic 
spirit, refused to bestow any honors upon 
the^friends of the people. XJpon Jhis, the 
people met in their tribes, and decreed a 
“triumph*’ to die consuls in spite of the 
senate, which was again obliged to yield to 
the popular will. 

An aristocratic reaction now set in, and 
the patricians opposed the execution of the 
new laws so energetical^, that the plebd 
again withdrew from the city, this time seiz- 
ing the Janiculau Hill across the Tiber, - b. 






Ava4 agaui 6if&cte3 
ii^d tW plete. returned librae. 4 liw 'Wits 
paired legitliaing marriages bet w eeii pair i- 
plebeians, and providing that the 
Aiuions should inherit the 
of their father. The consulate, bow* 
wef, was still closed against the plebeians, 
and its powers and honors were divided 
^ among live persons of unequal rank— two 
censors aufl three military tribunes. Ac- 
cbrcliug to Mominseii, the number of these 
officials was eight — two censors and tf/a? mill* 
tary tribunes. These officials were chosen 
by the free vote of the tribes, but tho cen- 
sors could only be selected from the patri- 
cian order. The military tribunes might 
be chosen from either order. The patricians 
managed to prevent the election of the 
tribunes for six years, and during this time 
the censors alone were regularly elected. 
The choi(j|e of tribunes took place for the 
first time in b. O. 438, and it was only with 
great difficulty that the people secured their 
election during the three siicceoding years. 
The excuse of the patricians w’as that the 
auspices were irregular or unfavorable. In 
B, c. 433 jErnilius, having been made dic- 
. tator, caused the passage of a law limiting 
the term of the censors* office to eighteen 
months. They were appointed once in five 
■years, and thus the office was vacant during 
the greater part of tho time. Tim powers 
of the censors were very groat. Tliey 
caused tho general registry of citizens to be 
made once in five years, immediately after 
their appointment. The taking of the cen- 
sus was followed by a coroniouial purifica- 
■ tion of the people, called a lustration. 
Hence the period of five years between tho 
taking of each census was called a lustrum. 
The censors had aulhority to erase from the 
registry ihe name of any citizen they chose, 
their power being regulated only by their 
convictions of duty. They were expected to 
case only the names of the unworthy, and 
they had also the right to add the names of 
those who in their ojnnion merited the 
honor. They were the sole judges of the 
evideneg in the cases brought before them. 

. They*^ punished the citizen who tyrannized 
over bis famil} , wasted his fortune, or mal- 
treated his slaves, by degrading him from 
his rask, whatever that might be ; and such 
degradation was equivalent to disfranehise- 
metit in the case of a private citizen. It 
wUl thim their powers were 

Resigned for good f the abuse of llicm worked 
|grent trouble in the future. t 




PROM THB ;^AiRKW'ITH THE 

EXPULSION OR PYKKBUB PJftOM ; ITAiL'^c 

Commencement of the Wgr with the ’■ 

of Veii by CamiJluN— DiscontenUi of the 


— Withdrawal of the Guulfi — Stieoeiifles of Catoii- 
lus — Koine KebuiU — Errors ot’.tlre 
Terms of the Government—SuflerlBi^ 

People-" Tin: J^icinian Laws — Second InvBSJon of J 
the Gauls Defeated by Camillus—The. First .Sam- ■ 
nito War — The Army Marches ujSoa Rome and ' 
Demunds Redress for the Plebeians-^Coiic^iidojlisi' ' 
by the Government— The Latins CQhqiieredr*®^ ' 
Secoml Surnnite War— Defeat of the, ^ 

the Candine Porks — Reverses Of Rome^Sliife ■ 
covers from them — The Saninites Coiiquet^^, 
Rome Supreme in Italy — The Latins Conrijiatea 
—The Aujni Subdued — The Third Sara nite ^ttr^ 
Self-Sarrilice of the Consul Deeius — Final Coa* 
qticst of the Samiiitea and Sabines— Distress of th.i : 
Common People of Rome — Curius DontataS' Pro- 
poses the Second Agrarian Law — Four^:$OOOS: 
sion of the Plclieians — The Patricians Yield-i-^Thijs' 
Hortensiun Laws— The War .with Tarentuip^^;: 
Pyrrhus in Italy— First Conflict between the 
mans autkthe Greeks — The Tarcntiiies find a 
ter in Pvrrhus — His Early Suceesses-^Fails 
Induce the I^atins and Romans to Join r 

Rome Refuses to Treat with him— Events pf the ^ 
War — Pyrrhus becomes Dishenrtened-^Goes tq" 
Sicily— His Successes there— Returns to 
His Disasters— A bandoTis Italy and Returns to 
Greece— Conquest of Southern Italy by the Ro^,, 
mans— It is Settled with Ronitin ColonieH— Roman 
Roads — The Appian Way — The Roman Colonial- 
System — The Plebeiana Admitted to Politic^ 
Equality ut Rome. 

c. 405 Rome made war upojJ 
Jj the Veil ntiims, who had harasBed 
^ her Borely during her period of ‘ih- 
terual trouble. This war laBted teB 
years, aud was brought to a. close in 
V 2 > B. c. 392 by the capture pf Veil ^ ; 
the dictator, Caniillus. The c6DtiuuRfi)(^'^fv 
hostilities made it necessary to keep k 
army in the field during the ep#rP 
This continuous service of the 
ri.se to tho c)m])loyment of a 
which soon became , an. 
the Roman slate. To' quiet thalliis^n 
of the people the seriate made 
concessions to them, among 
doubling of the number of the 
tribu nes. All d ispii tos were 
by a n6w danger which rioW 

ri ir i, a \ • u " 

Ihe Gallic hordes which 

pout over the Alps about B.'a 4L 

quered northern Italy and 

of Etruria., They now advaiffP . .jitj; 

valley of the Tiber, in frresiatjy 

defeated t^e entire armed 



ITALY. i-aSS;"’' 

' | j| ^ -;lj^fcit-;t^ thie Allia, and advanced to the ; Th^ i^taediatj^ result to Rome &om the 
maiw of the peojde and tiie fiigi- ? invasion of the &iiU was a wide-spread and 
beaten army took reiuge in ! gcmeral distress. The was in ruins, and 
the priests and the vestal vir-lthe rural districts were in quite as bad a 
to CB 0 r <5 in Etruria. The luihlest- plight The filSt duty was to restore the 
|>atricians threw themselves into the ; houses of the city and the dwellings of the 
to defend it to the husi. ex-i farmers. The goveniryiont provided mate- 
. tl*6'fiaiify. The Gauls found the eity deherud ; rials for the roofe, and permitted the people 
eaijept by the senators, who had r<*niaini*d '■ to take wood and stone from the national 
-10 themselves gods forests and quarries, exacting from each 

pietr safety. They were mas- person thus aided a pledge to complete his 

barbarians, who burned the house within a year. Many were unable to 
siege to tho capitol. The conijdy with this promise, and thus forfeited 
eight months. Towards its their security. The poor were obliged to 
: attempted to surprise the borrow inoiKiv at ruinous raleH of interest 

■■ hy night. The foremost man of from the rich, to moi‘t the cost of rebuild- 

theif utorming party Innl reached tlie sum- ing, and to pay the heavy taxes levied by 
rhit;; J^nobserved by tho sletiping sentinels, the slate for the |)urpose of r(;storing tb© 
^^Kian his movimuuits starldecl a fl()ck (»f fortifications and tiie temples. The rich 

d again became the absolute masters of the 

aul^mg froiii hunger, had spared. The j t)oor, and the severe laws against debtors 
k^ill: cries of the get^se aroused Marcus j were one(‘ more ])Ul in general operation. 







who rushed forward, hurled the The haste wilh which the sUite sought to 
assailant from lh<^ and de- 


It until his comijohis could com c to 
hi|;:aid repu At length, 

wlaed'. the garrison w’^as on the point of star- 
yatic^ and when the Gauls, who had lost 

living and! 
to the malaria, and who were I 
alariiipd by the news that the Venetians | . M 
were attacking their iK)s.s(cssi(»ns in northern j 
Italy, Were anxious to depart, ptm-c 'was i 
u^dCr T^ie Romans ransonnd their city ; - ^ 
by tbd; pftynient of a thousand pounds of ! 
gold, and the barbarians retired. They I 
wore ; followed by (Jainillns, who had again ; 
jpad^ dictator. lie cut, off a number 
seems to have recovered 
booty carried away by the 
the stories o u (; e c red i K^d o f h is an- si !i -u vv 


%i^rM 




TFIK C ATACl l/r, A MM’MIXK Im»J: TlJIC.OWlNO 
in:A\ V iJAin s. 


the resLoration oi 


Mi cny was pro 


[ipU^iohqf, or even of a greiit victory over, diieiive. of great confusion. The liui;s of the 
rj^jGapip lipat, n\u6t be regarded as tieti()n former streets could not be traced, as they 
.sni»pose that such a were covered with inhbish, }tnd the govern- 


■ aa had behiili n her would Jiave jment took no measures to lay off others. 

' the power of Ihune in Italy, ami “Men huill their houses where they could, 

, it would had not Homo been but where the ground was most clear of rubbrsh, 

. npitorl sufftyers. 'flie Gauls had or where, old materials were most easy to bo 

nloiie. They had first got. Hence, when these hou.ses came to be 
V Etruscans, and liad thus re- joined together by others so as to form streets, 

danger at their these streets were, narrow and crooked, a/id, 
' then extended their rav- what was still worse, were often built across 

; ' ^^idiiues, Latins, the lines of the ancient sewers, so that there 


ici, who bad all sutfered se- 


was now no good and efleetual drainage, 

4€cea|VM|P^*“— ^ niuch as Rome. This irregularit;^}' continued till Rome waf 

'»ii||kreloct©S em^jiiies of the republic again rebuilt after the great fire in the tirnt. 

Bfeiie, take* advaatage of the Emperor Nero.'' Another evil wliici 

The twemity* fi’ lihreateued the city wiu* the general desin. 







^TME ILlfVii^fMATED OP TME W 


^ tfa« ^ebeiau daas to remain at Veil, 
urifiere they could live free from the oppres- 
of the patrioiaii| Throiii^h the influence 
of Camillus a p^ciicral fectession \va8 pre- 
vented, but fetill the luimber i^ho refused to 
return so gieat that many Ltruscans 
nere settled in tlit <ity, piovided ivith 
Komau IxikK and admitted to tlu lights 
of LitJ/dislnp 

Thi disti I ‘'S ot lh( j)( opk was x ( i > great, 
and M ik us TM inJius t x( rt( d himst 11 to le- 
lievt it lbilortunat( ly he endeavoi(-<i to use 
the pojnilanty whuh he thus gaiutd to 
advance his own ambitious s< fumes, and 
♦was aiiestcd Ihc jicople i^luscd to sen 
tenee the man who had sived the (apitol, 
tout he was nftd wards condemned for trea- 
aon and huiled from the Taipeian rock 

At length the popular distic'-s Intime 
so gnat that it was evident that it would b( 






K()MA^ sr^MARUS 

the cause of ‘^enous misfortunes to Home if 
not alleviated (J Lieiiiuis Stolo, a w( ilthy 
plebeian, coiintctid with llu patiieiaii 
order })) iutermairiaj:es, and L Sextius, 
also a jikbuan, wen made tribunes in u e 
)7(> a lu y pn)})osed a sch(*me for the re- 
lict ol llu g( lu 1 il suflenng They sought 
to nuic<h hi'-t tin wuh -spread po vert >, and 
second Iv the politic il inequality which hoie 
so haul on tluir own oidei. They pro- 
posul, 1 That the enormous interest which 
had be'on paid by tlm debtor class should be 
■ regarded as a pavment of an equal part of 
the principal, and sliould be de<lucted from 
thesumsiill dm 2 That the balance dut 
upon such debts fehould be demaiidable only 
in instalments which should be spread over 
ihe space of three years. S For the pre- 
xention of futi«re poverty thpy proposed to 
throw open the public lands to plebeian 



occupation ; that no proprietor 
more than 500 JOgera or obhut 
acres; and that each landbold^ 
employ a certayi proportion of 0^! 
in the cultivation of his farm TO reifl«| 
tlie political inequality, they propoi^ed’M 
restoration of the consulship, with 

viso that one of the consuls shouM i 

}ca] be a pkbeian, aud in order toiMjise 
the g nil of tb* commons still more 
they pioposcd to increase the number 
keepers of the hibylliiie books to tcoi^ live 
of wliom should be plebeians/ The 
eians bitle 1 1\ ojiposed these changes, an,d! it 
was not uiiiil B < 367 that they "iVere 

foiniillv a( tej>t( d and latified by the Sos^* 
ate and tlie C omitia (Tinata The flrst 
})hbeiin ( onsiil niukr these laws w'as Xt. 

At the line time two new offices 
vtre cst ibhslud, that of Proctor, which wae 
re'^tlut(d to the patrician order, aud that 
of C uriih /Edik ihe friends of the pcofplo 
now hoped that their rights had been 
ecuK (1 to the 111 , but the patru lana illegally. 
Ht a'-ide tin Tat iiiiau e oii^titution^ aud fbr 
fully Iweutv >(ais eontiived to dbcure thb 
e lee tion of jiatrie lans almost exclusively to 
the eonsulite In fourteen of these yeflrii 
there weie twenty one patiieiin and seven 
l)kbeiin eouMils \s a matter of coun»o 
the harmony whuh the Temple of Concord 
wa"* supf)e)^ed to lejnescnt did not exist bo* 
tween the t\\e> oiekrs The plebeians 
that ilu> had hem shamefully cheated, and 
the ])itiJeians wtie aware tli-lt on 
sligliTist oeeasum the storm which they had 
•-o e iieiully piepared by their unjust 
jlkgil eourse might break out ‘[RiOsy 
euek ivorecl to a\ert the danger by makiti 
jK ue witli all tluir neighbors, and th 
i\e>uliii^ the necessity for calling otit ^he- 
irniy hut the i ambition was too streDU^^ 
be alw i)s coiitreilkel, and it at leng^ 
volved them in wai with the 
whuh ga\e the people the oppeSrtui^T ^ 
which they were wdtehing ^ 

In the me an time, howe\er, the Gahlf 
attenqiteel a second ii\vasion 
It il\ , 111 B e 3()7 The y were^ del 
k unilliis A fe w ycais later they 
pea red and e lu arnpe d within flve 
f ity, but '-uelelciily bioke up their ' 

inauhed into C ampania withovit * 

Rome Returning through T 
wore attacked and defeated. , 

they loiped the Greek pi»^ 
m plui 
aud driven : 


1 the Greek pi«- 
iflg the country, f “*7“ 
northward by 
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. ^f'rthe dictator. lo b, c, 3^ a] 

inade betweeo. fhe Epn^ns aad j 


after which they invaded central 
J ^p more. 

Ene SjfiHiQites hud boon since a period 
;:)|a^rior . to the expulsion of the Tarquins 
:.^tied as conquerors in the possession of the 
which rises Imtween the Apu- 
. iian and Cfampauiau plains, and cotninands 
tiicm both. 'The Cara pan iaius were a highly 
; people, who had adopted 

and habits to a consider- 
^ dreaded their ruder 

i^Ui^^ryinCn of the Sanmiaa hills, who were 
constantly d from their heights 

' apd ravaging the rich plains of Campania. 
;^liey therefore sent to Rome and asked aid 
the Saranites, offering to become 
subidpt allies of Rome if their request was 
granted. Rome was at peace with Samiii- 
nrn, bOt the Campaniau offer was too tera})t- 
lag to be rejec^ted. The Samnites were 
lllready the chief power in southern Italy, 
' only rivals of the Romans in that 

4(5|aarter. To reject tlie proposed alliance 
. be to strength(ui then^^ to a(!eept it 

, ’W^nid be to about double the Roman terri- 
' A treaty was made with Campania, 

!;;bba' two Roman armies wore siiiit into that 
r cquhtry, B. G. 34!h At the same time the 
^tip. allies of Rome invaded the country 
ijf thn Peligni, and threatened Samnium (fii 

■ Thus began tlie Fird Smanite 
^ , . 3 ^ The Romans. >vere successful in their 

,^^tions, and wintered jji Campania. 
•,^]hp absence of the troops from honn^ 
; considerable sufitjriiig to their faini- 

R%;;’who were still struggling under the 
; of pb ver ty , a n d g rea t d issatis f'ae t i 011 

{prevailed ip the army. 

pbxt year this disaflectioii culminated 
and the plebeian troops now 
bed to settle the long quarrel ho- 
[iselves and the patricians. The 
P;eafl|eavored to disband the army by 
I liefore the mutiny came to an open 
'(g, but the army prev(mtod the cx- 
this design by r(d)elling at 
marjfVing upon Rome, where it 
Irmal demand for the redress of 
l^ces of the people. The govern- 
de a hasty levy to oppose the re- 
the latter army refused 

■ patricians were forced to 

** “ After 

Rgf ^be jpbplc, named (yenu- 

' t. wV 

Kpime, whePb.v fsuics ai^pted as the bs^iis 

.'Tie .twenty- ;tV" ‘ 


J 


decemvifl 

elected 


reconciliation The liiciniaa,consti^^^ 
ti^ was practicaily restored^ and the pat^*i- 
clfuus were punished for their long violation 
of it by a provieiOn tlmt while both consuls 
might legally be plebeians, both could not 
be chosen from the patrician order. Jt Was 
also enacted that no ' plebeian should hold 
the same office twice within ten years, or 
two offices within a year. To relic^ve the 
general distn^ss all outstanding debts were 
abolished, and it was made illegal to lenri 
money upon interest. 

During these troubles the liUtins had 
been left to carry on the war with the; Sam- 
nite.s. The)'^ W('re so successful that they /jj 
declared their independence of Rome. Rona^f#' 
now made peace with Samnium, B. c. 341/ 
and strengthened herscll’ by an alliance with 
“ the Marsian l.eaguc,’' a (‘on federation of 
Sabine towns. Latin m secured for allies 
the Campanians, Sidicinians, and Volseians. 
The Samnites lield aloof from the struggle, 
and confined their ellbrts to pushing their 
frontier forward into theVolsciaii territory.* 
The war lasted throe years, and was really 
decided by the events of the. first campaign. 
The decisive battle was fought in this cam- 
paign at the fijot of Mount Vesuvius, The 
Romans attributed their victory to the self- 
sacrifice of their plebeian consul, Publius 
Deeius, who allowed himsedf to be shiiu, as 
the augurs had dechin'd that the fates de- 
manded the sacrifice of a general on one 
side and of au army on the other. The 
Latins and their alii(‘s rail it'd again, but 
were easily dc leated, and had neiihcr heart 
nor stnuigih lor another effort. The Latin 
(’orifederacy wa.s broken np, arid the local 
institutions were cvorywlune replaced by 
Rornau la>vs and customs. The Latins 
l>eing of the same race and language ns the 
Romans, discarded their hosiility, which 
w^'is only ternjiorary, and submitted to the 
sovereignly of Rome, after a little passing 
discontent. * 

The Romans wena prevented, however, 
from underlaking any im])ortaut war for 
the next twelve years by the first discon- 
tents of the Latins, and by the invasion of 
Italy by Alexander of Epirus, in B, c. 332. 

He was a ne[)hew of Alexander the Great, ‘ 
and had come to attack the Saranites. The 
Romans made a treaty with him, and at the 
same time prepared to take the field against 
him if he ven tured to attack their possessions, 
as he surely would have don^ had he been 
successful against the Hamnites. He was de- 
feated, however, and slain, in b. c. 326. 





■ mE JLLUSTMATEV j^Tonr OF 

R<mi^ of Latiuin and the Eti^scans/Oscans, and Umbr5an^;ii^ 

Gahipahia ; had secured her Etruscan froh- sought to ^prevent Kbrne from beconftijV:; ' 
tfe ftrorn iminodiatQ attat^k by treaty, and supreme in Italy. They apted apart iF^ii» J 
* she now felt strong enough to attempt the each other, however, and though they ; 

conquest of the Hamiiitejs, wlio alone dis- aged to prolong the war for ten yearn nsor^ ; . 

? u ted with her the possession of soiitliern they were finally defeated in detaii, «^ 
taly. The SrronA SawDlie War began in u. c. 304 the Sainnites were reduced to; 
n. c. 320 and IjisIcmI until n. e. 304. It was jection to Kome. The other nations 
begun by IIk' aggressions of ltom<‘ upon iriiule peat^e. lu)riie w'as n()W' the first, liij- J 
the Kainnian tcM-ritory, and its liiidisgnised lion in Italy, The (*onquered 

object w^iis the attainment of tlic supremacy w^(‘re the superiors of the Itomans in 

in tlu! peninsula. IS early all the nations leetual culture, for the former had 
of Italy were rang(‘«l on one side or the been subject to the refining iiifliiences 
other as allies of the prineipals. (»reek civilization, but tlu‘ latter viH* 

For five y(‘ars the war was proseeuted dieated thin r jaght to the sovereignty of th^ v 
languidly : both j)arties .s(‘emed to bo reserv- peninsula. ‘ W 

ing tlieir strength. The general advantage lu the si^cond yi^ar of the war the discW,*^ , 
at first lay with the Homans, but in n. r. tents of the Latins l)iY>luM>iit into open 
321 thtv Siimnilos inflicted upon their ad- lilities. 33ie Homans adopti'd a ]>olicy of ' 
versaries one of I he most disgrai'oful ileleats conciliation, and the disconlented part of 
< ver sijffored hy a lioinan arjiiy. The Latium was incorporated into Home. To . 
Homans,- nndiir the eommand of the tw\> show that this was not a liiendy nominal ; 
consuls, won' surpris(‘d in the Lamline union, the Rinnans made. 1^. Fulvins, the e : 
Forks, a mountain pass between Naples leader of llie nduds, ennsul for the year, 
and Henoventum, and were defeated with Tluise wise measures thoroughly identified 
the loss of half thidr . number. The re- Latium with Ho nn:, and ended "the trouble 
mainder surrendered. IVmtins, the Sam- betweiai the I matins ami the Eternal City, 
nitc. king, magnanimously spared these Towarils tlu; close id* the Becoud Samnite 
prisoners on londitioii that an honorable War tlu^ .Lijiii madi; war upon Home. In 
pi'iiei; should l)e signed liv the oonsnls and n. o. 304, as soon as the peace of that year 
the two Lrihunos of the |ieo|»le who w’ere had left tlu in IVei' to act, the Romans Tie 
jiresent with the army. Tiiis was done, and vaded the ten iiory'of the ^Oijui with 40,*^ 
th(‘ Homans were disarmed, made to “]>ass 000 men, and in fifty days cfij>tured and . 
under the yoke” in tokom of surrender, destroyiid Ibity-one fowns. Many of. the 
Poulins then released them from captivity captives taken were sold into slavery; the, 
and siMit tluMu l)aek to JU)me. His geiier- rest were maih' snhji'ct to tljc Homan, 


osily was throwm away, how’o.V(;r, for the authoritv. vSorne yiiars later tlu'y w’em 
senate,, haviiyg gotten hack its troops, re- made Homan eit izeiis, and took part in the 
fused to hi; bound hy the treaty, on the wars w ith I he Sa run ites in the ranks of the 
ground licit it was informal, l^he signers lioinan army. 

of the. lr(‘aty. wi*re ilelivcrcd, bound and 33ie Si‘(;omI Samiiile War closed in Ji- 
naked, to Puiiiins, who reliised to receive 304. The next livi; years were speiit 
thorn, as he ilid not regard them as respon- Samuinm in organizing the ‘‘Lengiie -^ 
sible for the had faith of the Hojuaii govern- Italy,” a eon leih ration of the Italian 
mont. 'flu; war went on. viz.: the Ltrusiains, I.InibrianEfJ and - 

In r;. (\‘>ir> tln^ Samnites gained a second (hauls on the north, and the 
great victory at l^autnhe. Tlie cause of c-anians, and most of the Greek eit 
Home now* seenuMl so hopeless that her the south, all aniiuated arul bound 
allies deserted liivr with but lew* excc])tions. by a common hatred of Home. ■ i 

(Jiiiiipania rovolte.d, and the Anson iaiis and In n. (’. 21)8 the Third Sa7n7iite' War- 

‘Volsciaiis became allie.s of Samniiim. In gan. The Itimians invaded bo^ Etrnrfk: .. 
K. C, 314, how*ever, the tide IiitikmI. The and Samnium. They defeated 


(Jiiiiipania rovolte.d, and the. Anson iaiis and In n. (’. 21)8 the T/rm/ ' ITrtr 
‘Volsciaiis became allie.s of Samnium. In gan. The Himians invaded bo^ Etrnrfk: .. 
K. C, 314, how*ever, the tide IiiiikmI. The and Samnium. They defeated 
Homans by an extraonlimivy efll)rt [)laecd cans at Volaferni, and about the - 
a powerfuf army in the tiehi, and defeated captured Bovianum and Aufidena in Dorfifr ' 
>|he Samnites so terribly in the Irattle of ern Samiiinm. In the next year the Coiisffl ., 
fenua that the latter were crushed beyond Fabius gained a victory over , the Samrito/ . 
,^hgpe of reC 0 V(U*y. The war would have and Decins; the other consul, defcat<»d"thfe 
to an end then but for the efforts of Apulians, and Lucan ia was 




v;-' 'j';' ;, '■■ v;; ' 

Vv r^OM WABi WITH y Ell 

Biome. The nipvemeDts of the 
' i^xt year were unimportant, but in n. c. 
Sw the combined forces of the Gauls, 
Umbrians and Samuites ad- 
5lWii(^d upon Rome. The boldness and de- 
of the Romans now saved them, 
retained one army at home to meet 
arid sent another into Ktruria. 

■ -J&iie Etruscans and Ilmbriaiis, alarmed for 
ih«iHBafcty of their own couutiy, recalled 
' -tlieir^ The allies then retreated 

across the Jtpennines, and were I'ollowed 
and attacked by the second Roman 
at Sentiunm. A 

bloody struggle (‘ii- 
^auad, and the Consul 
;iuj^ solemnly de- 

, himself to death, 
aid father had done 
T esuvius. The vic- 
bry was won by the 
Romans, wlio indkaed 
a loss of 25,000 men 
mpou the allies. The 
battle was really de- 
cisive of the war. It 
broke up the confed- 
eracy, The Gauls 
withdrew to their o>vn 
country, and took no 
fnrtfier part in the j m: i] 

struggle. Roine now j 

carried on the war '' ' 

separately in Etruria 
and Samniuin. The 
Samnites resisted 
bravely, and in n. a. 

292 Pontius, the Sain- 
nite king, defeated the 
Roman army under 
Gurges. In 
iftCer to . appease i lie 
i^rath of the Romans, 

' rWho thretteoed to do 

Fabian who was the consul, of h is com- 
his Pabius Maximus offered to 

yp as his lieutenant. The result was a 
ry the next year, in wliich the 
ie Samnites was finally Vnoken, 

r s was taken prisoner. The war 
a little longer, hut Samnium was 
ibmit uncondifionally. A por- 
amnitc territorv w’:is annexed to 


TO :EXpaMioN OF Italy: ui 

with chains in the triumph of the consul, 
and then putting him to death, b. c. 290i 
111 the same year the Sabines, who had 
espoused the Sam iiite cause jirvere couquered 
by the Consul Ciirius Jleiitatiis, and their 
country, ricli in tbrests of oak, and abound- 
ing in oil and wine, ]iassed into the posses- 
sion of the republic. 

Tliese wars, though successful, brought 
serious sufieririg to the coininous. In order 
to ransom the prisoners ruinous sacrifices 
hml to be made by their relative's, and the 
army > prolonged abstMicKMjf' so many men from the 



UOM AN MATIiONS. 



farms brought the agricultural population 
to the brink of ruin. Tt» relieve the general 
distress, Ciirius Dentatus proposed a new- 
agrarian law, which provided for tht 
division of the public lands among the 
Roman poor. Tlio aristocratic jiarty op- 
posed this measure with so much bitterness 
that the life of Curius w^as in danger, not-^ 
wdthstiinding his great services. As ihq 
muium thus weakened became opposition of the patricians increased, th< 

.a Ki:« t:> i people rose higher, and _ 

last they seceded from Rome and estab^ ' 
lished themselves on the Janiculan 
Even then the aristocrats refused to yiell 


;So«m,aiv 

who 


of the republic. The Romans 
victory by <3ompelliiig Pon- 
' 'A their whole army 

. ' before, to walk loaded 
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and only the danger of a foreign war, 
which seemed immin(?nt, iiichiced the senate 
tO' grant the popular demands. Harteusina, 
a jdebeian of ancient family, was appointed 
dictator. He pr(>in>sed the famous “ Hor- 
teuaian Laws,'' which were solemnly rati- 
‘ by the vote of the pcoph?. He eith(?r 
^aliolished or made a great reduction in all 
outstanding debts, allotted seven jugera 
of land t o every citizem, deprived the senate 
of its veto, and dc'xdared the people assem- 
bled in their ti ii)es to Ix' the supreme legis- 
lative power, B. c. 

A now dangei’ now burst upon the repub- 
lic. To reward the Lueanians for their 
services in the Hamnite war, the Romans 
gave up to them the Greek cities in their 
territory; hut when, in alliance with the 
Bruttiaiis, tlniy began the attempt to reduce 



these cities, tin* inhabitants of Thurii ap- 
pealed to Rome for protection. Tlndr 
nMpiest was granted, and the Lueanians and 
Bruttians were forbidd('n to secure the 
spoil that had been projiiise<l them. The 
inhabitants of TariMitinu, who had loiig 
been jealous of the Roman power, and who 
had been lor some i ime exerting themselves 
to organize a new coalition against Rome, 

■ now took advantage of the anger of the 
states thus deprivi'd of their prey, to draw 
’them into an alliance with themselves. The 
efforts of Tarentmn w(M’c successful. M early 
, every nation of Italy was induc(*d to join 
Ithe league against Rome, and in n. c. 283 
)Rome found herself menaced by the Etnis- 
i-eans, Umbrians, and Gauls, in the north, 

1 and the l^amnites, Lueanians, and Bruttians, 
the south, Arretiuin alone remained 
^f^ithiul to Rome, and w^as besieged by a 


combined army of Etriiscans and Q 
Metelliis, the consul, was sent to 
but was beaten and lost his entirfe < 

The Romans then sent ambassadors -tb 
monstrate with the Senonian 
their violation of the treaty, hut 
sengers, held sacred by even the 
savage tribes, were brutally ihurdereidiiS; 
Their fate was sternly avenged. A RQmatf V 
army, under the Consul Dolabella, itiyaded; 
and ravaged the territory of the Gaals, 
l)uriiing every village, putting all the fiieu ; 
to the sword, and carrying off the women 
and (children into slavery. This tribe >vaS/ 
literally eiased from the list of Italian 
nations. The Boiaii Gauls, alarmed and , 
exasperated by the fate of their brethren 
now took up arms to avenge them, tod 
united their forces with those of the EtJ*l| 
cans. The combined armies marched 
oiK^e upon Rome, hut were d(ifeatcd by thl 
Romans with fearful loss at their passage ■ 
of the Tiber, near the little lake of Vadimo. ' 

In tlie south a small Roman army had 
with difficulty maiiiUiined itself in Thurii. 
In .n. c. 282 the C'Oiisul Gains J'lbriciiis 
Lusciiius raised the siege and defeated the 
Lueanians in an important battle, which 
was followed by deiVjats of the Samnitc^ 
and Bruttians. These successes brok^ Up . 
the (M)alitiou in the south, and placed thfl^ 
Ronuins in possession of an amount of spoil 
sufficient to (hdray the entire expense of the 
war, to allow each soldier a large share^ 
and to leave a surplus in the Roman treas-’ 
iiry cijual to half a million of AmericaU' 
(bdlars.- 

Tareiituni, the real originator of the war,..;’ 
had taken no part in it, but had eontrivcd ( 
to throw all the 'danger and labors of the 
struggle u])on her alli(*s. Rome was not tof:^ 
be decHuved by tiiis appearance of neuta’alitij^;; 
and a fleet was sent to cruise around tbo 
soul horn end of the peninsula to •watch tfeS 
Tarentinos. In proceeding to the < 

it cast anchor in the harbor of Tareuftiu^?':' 
which was still at peace with Kome, 
long-cherished hostility of 
now^ flamed up, and they 
mob to the l)arbor, attacked 1'^ ! V^' ^ 

who were unsuspicious ^ ^ 

their vessels. They then \ ■ V 

Thurii, expelled the Roman V 

severely punished the inhabitat^_ . ' 

submitted. to the republic, 
with surprising 
frain from making war 
condition of the release o- . '■ 




VEIt TO EXPULSIOJ^ OF PYEMHUS FROM ITALY, 34?* 


the^ of Thurii, and the 

Ji^pnder of the originators of the- attack 
the fleet. These terms were rejected, 
the IVohtine^ in behalf of all the 
cities of Italy, invited Pyrrhus, King 
to their aid. The invitation was 
V by Pyrrhus, whose rest- 

never allowed him to remain 
ijuiet, and in ii. c..28() he crossed the Adri- 
' atici and invaded Italy with an army of 
2|1;500 infantry, 3,000 (iavalry, and twcuity 
■ebphauts. The lattej- were now seen lor 
the first time in Italy. 

.Pyrrhus had alremly won and lost the 
Macedonian crown for the first time, and 
hia army was disciplined in the .Macedonian 
school. He was himself the most accom- 
plished general of the time, and his personal 
character was superior to that of every 
monarch who then sat on tlie throne.. “ lie 
was tlie first (Ireek that nicd the Romans 
in battle. With him began those direct 
relations between Rome and Hellas, on 


i 


which the whole snbsetjuoiil. development i 


of ancient, and /m ess('ntial i)art of modern, 
civilization, are based. 3110 strngghj be- 
tween phalanxes and (cohorts, be,lwe(‘ii a 
mercenary army and a militia, bi'tweeu 
military monarchy and senjitorial govern- 
ment, between .individual tsilent and na- 
tioiml vigor — tins struggh* was first fought 
out in the battles betwtH'ii Pyrrhus and the 
Roman generals ; and though the defeated 
party often afterwards a])])ealed anew to 
lihe arbitration o^’ arms, every succeeding 
day of battle Sim|. Jy i^onlirmed the de- 
cision.” The Tarcirines had sujijiosed tluit 
the Epirote king wr uld fight tlu.'ir battles 
fcMT th^m and thorn to enjoy the ease 

which they had secured .iuring the first 
pari; of the war; l)ut Pyrrhus soon shoAved 
tiicm that they had found a master insl<-ad 
;Of,& ^rvaJi He put a stop to the p(‘rforni- 
in the circus and theatre, ami com- 
:|p^|)Od citizens to do garrison duty day 
They soon bee.ainc disgustv/l, 
to make terms with Rome, 
^ tightened his grasp u]>ou them 

tlf «'^entum as a con(jU(U’ed city. 
Pontal *** number of the leading meu 

to the city of Tarentnm, 

an excellent base 
took the field against 
" a smaller army de- 
leraclsea.. ^ Had, not ofie of 
ret reating army wounded 
ye. thereby thrown the pur- 


! 


guing troops into confusiofi, not a man of 
the fugitives w'ould have escaped. As it 
was the Romans lost 15,000 men, 7,000 of 
whom wore killed. Pyrrhus, however, 
purchased his victory with the loss of 4,000 
of his best troops and seveial of his ablest 
commanders, and ho had not the advantage 
which the Romans j)ossessed of being able 
to replace his slain. 

Pyrrhus had thus shoAvn himself an able 
general, and he now j)ro(;(^cded to ri^ap the 
reward of his victory. Many Italian cities 
joined him, and the Greek cities, with 
scarcely an exception, went over to him. 
He endeavored lo recruit his army from the 
prisoners he had taken in battle, and whose 
courage ho had recognized by his generous 
treatment of them. He explained to them 
that (lus was a frequent practice among the 
Greeks; but to his sui:[)rise not a single 
liatin or Roman joined him. He ‘‘ learned 
that he was figliling not with mercenaries, 
but witli a nation.” He a}>pears to have 
been deeply impressed with this convietion, 
and with the difiicnlty of the task he had 
undertaken, and dropping the role of the 
warrir)r, lie endeavon^d to gain his end by 
tljc extucise of the acute statesmanship of 
whi(*li he was a masier. He lioped tluit 
their first reverse wi>nld so th()rongl)ly dis- 
hearten the Romans that they would be 
inclined to accept an bom)ral)]e peace, and 
he s<)nglit to secure the freedom of the 
Greek (*ities of Italy and to protect it by 
eredijig between them and the Roman ter- 
ritories a series of states of the, second and 
third order as de[)endent allii^s of the new 
GriH'k power. In plainer terms^ he de- 
manded as the (conditions of peace th(^ 
release of all the Greek towns — and there- 
fore of the Ciynpaiiian and Lueaniaii towjis 
in particular — from allegiance to Rom(‘, 
and r(v>i.itntiou of the territory taken from 
the Hamnites, Dannians, Ijiicanians, and 
lirutlians. His dcmniml -was sent to Rome 
by his confidcMvtial minister Ciiuras, a Thes- 
salian, a master of eloquence, wdio was 
chargevi by the king to lose no opportunity 
of impn'ssing the Romans with the admira- 
tion he really fidt for tlieir conduct in 
battle. Gineas performed his part ably, 
and won over so many of the Romans to his 
pro])osaJs that tlie senate began to waver. 
At this juncture Appiiis Claudius, who liad 
been censor thirty years bc'fore, but who 
was now' old and blind, was told of the 
mission of Cineas, and of Ins success with 
the senate* Filled with patri()tic indignar 
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t)(>irat»the mere til 0 ^^^ of making peace peace were not made befbrc/ 

wiUi a foreign couqueior on Italian ground, being effected they fulfilled tbeir 
the old man ciiiised his attendants to con- In b. c;. 279 Pyrrlius gained a " 

yey him in a litter into the senate house, victory, this time at AuscuUim, 
where he burst into such a torrent of do- lie brought into the fiehJ, besides his 
queut and indignant denunciations of the (Ionian troops, upwards of 50,000 
proposals of Pyrriius that the senate rose provided by his allies. The 
10 a true sc^nse of its duty, and answered the driven from tliO' field, but their anny 
^mess(?nger of the. Kpirote king that Rome neither demoralized nor bi^oken- up. 
never negotiated so long as there witc fdr- plain to Pyrrhus that he might 'go 
e.igM troops on Italian soil. Cimms was at achieving such victories, but aS (‘ach pf.^- i 
once conducted from the city, and he went ducted a diminution of his Macedonians, th&v^ 
back to Pyi-rhus so deeply impressed with only troops upon whom ho could de]>eBdV^ 
the inaiily ]>alriotism of the Romans that while the lloinaiis filled the gaps in tliiejr; / 
he declared to his inasUtr that every Roman ranks with fresh levies, the more victories V : 
citizen had seemed to him a king. The he should gain the weaker he would be in - 
war then went on; Pyrrhus seeking glory the eml. The courage' and patience of the 
Oidy, ihe ituinans figliting for Iheir coun- Romans were l)ari'iers against wdilch he" 
Iry. (la.shed his army in vain. Plis allies, ex* 

Pyrrlni.s ha<l moved into Campania wlulct ctept the Samnites, went of no use to him; 
tli(.*se iK'gotiations w^ere in progn'ss. As arni lie dosidsiai ihc'in. 8lill his military 
soon as lie I’octeived the answer of the seiialo honor did not allow him to uhaudou tho 
he advanec'd upon Rome, intending to act struggles jnst yet. The lu'xt yoair an oppor- 
in concert with tho Etruscans. To his sur- Uinity priisented itself to him to withdraw 
jirise he found the Romans ready to resist from tlu^ jicidnsula, and ho was so thor- 
liim wilb a tresh army, under the (Consul oughly disgusted with the itsliUs of the wiaiv 
Publius Lievinus, wdiorn he had defeated at that he at once (anbra(!ed it. 
lleraclteii. The Roman commander pro- * The w ifi* of Pyrrhus was tho. daughter of 
Itfcted (Japua against the king, and put a Agalhoeh's, tho tyrant of Syracuse, and his 


stop to hi.s efforts to communic'ate with Nc- 
afiolis. Morc'over, the attitude of Itoiuc 
was so firm t hat none of lu'r allies of any 
note — save the Gin^'k citit'S of sonlli('rn 
Italy — vcaitnrod to rhsort h('.r. On liLs 
man'll through the country towards Ronug 
Pyrrhus encouutm'cd no army, but the 
Latin citic'S one and all closed their gates 
again.st liim. 1^lie floun.shiijg coiulilion of 
the country astonislied him, and gave liim 
a better idea of tlie resources of Rome than 
he had ('ver had before. Thq C'onsul L;e- 
vinus followed him closely, ready to attack 
Jiim at the favorable moment, and a second 
RoJiian armv under the other Consul Tibe- 


rius ( ■ormu'auius, wlio had just concluded a 
pciiico with the Etruseaus, iiuirched rajiidly 
from the north to meet the enemy, w'hile in 
Rome itself a third army was organizing. 
Pyrrlius advanced to within forty miles of 
•RoUie, and tlien withdrew to Tare.ntum, 
Avlier^^lie passed the winter. The Koinans 
al«b' went into winter (uiarU^rs. The Ro- 


mans during the winter endeavored to effect 
an exchange of prisoners, but Pyrrhus re- 
link] to consent to the nuuisure. He gem r- 
|^ii|y^Hllowcd all his captives to return home 
part in the saturnalia on tbeir word 
honor to return after the holidays if 


son tlie grandson of Agathoclcs, and both 
were the natural hc'irs of that monarch, 
Agatlioch's having lieen murdered, and 
Syraemso ln'ing hard pressed by the Cartbar' 
giniaiis, the iiihahiiants of that city invited 
Pyrrhus to come to their aid. They con- 
soled lhenis('.lves with the reflection that if 
Syracusi? was destined to lose her freedom,- 
she iniglit, under the Epirote king, become’ 
the cajiilal of a great Ibillenic empire Gather 
west. T’yrrluis accepted the in vitationjitnd 
left Italy fi)r Sicily in B. C. 278, leavi^ V 
garrisons in ijocri and Tarentum. Previ^B' 
to his arrival the Carthaginians entereSThto* ■ 
an offensive and defensive alliance 
Rome, and ju.st before his departure 
Italy ryrrhu.s made another unsucoe$isfol‘V^^^^^^ 
effort to secure peacje with the Bbtoih&y 
Reaching 8icily he drove back the 
ginians, and reduced them to such J ! 

that they offered to make peace, 
standing th(*ir alliance with Rome, ofibriT^^' 
him sliips and money which he 
nei^ded. Pyrrhus haughtily rgfcted’tfa^^:)^ 
offer; but his good foitune was brou^t'^ 
a sudden close by a defeat which he &u|!hi^" 
at Lilybgeum. He remained 
altogether in Sicily, and at one 
socm<^d that he was about to sucoebd 





vm TO 


his old rest- 

vS^j||p^d^ w hurt by the complainte of 
allies, who him of de- 

0 and rashly returned to Italy 
close of u. c. ‘276. On liis voyage 
hy the Ciirfchagiiiians, 
#]ho captured u number of his ships. Ills 
;3Sjcili«wj conquests immediately rebellei] 
iagaiost him. Landing in Italy Pyirhus 
/^tempted to take lUiegium, hut was de- 
feated. 'He succeeded in seizing Ijoeri, 
which had massacred its Epirote garrison 
his absence. He inflicted a sevei e pun- 
ishment upon the inliabitants, and plun- 
djCred the rich treasury of the t(Muplc of 
Persephone to replenisli his ow n exhausted 
luilitary chest. He then mair‘he<l to Ta- 
rentum, where he arrivc'd with 20,000 in- 
fantry and 3,000 ctwalrv. "J'licse w'cie 
inostJy ItaliMU mercenaries; nearly all of 
the tried veterans lie, Inid brought from 
Epirus having perished in his wars. The 
money taken from the Locrian tcanple was 
sent to Tarentum by shi[), but tlie vessel 
was driven hack hy a sloi tu upon the const 
of Locri. Pyrrhus, believing that he had 
aroused the wrath of the goddess by his 
sjJcrilege, restor(‘d flu^ treasure to the tem- 


and put to death Iho!! men who had 
urg<?d him to the aet. A little, later he wjis 
defeated at Beiiev(‘ntum by the Consul 
Gurius Dentatus, and lowanis the close of 
the year he abandoned the war and returned 
to Epirus, leaving a garrison in Tan ntmn, 
B, C. 275. The Romans now prociicded to 
reconquer southern Italy. In B. c. 272 
Tarentum was taken, and Lucania and 
Bx*uttiurn were forced to submit. Rhegiurn 
Avas tafkeri by storm in jj. c. 270, ami hv 
th^ close of B. o. 265 all southern Italy had 
vbl^ conquered, and Rome was supreme 
of t'b© peninsula from the Macra 
to '^MeBtum and Rhegiurn. 

Tfe Bucteasful termination of these wars 


Roman power. Several centuries later these 
colonies extended from the western coast of 
Europe to tlie Euphrates. They were of 
two kinds, Roman '' and “ Latin."' In the * 
colonics of “ Roman citizens," the inhabi- 
tants retained all their rights as citizens of ^ 
Rome, they voted in tlie assembly, and were 
eligible to any public office to which they 
could be chosen if residents of Rome. In 
Ihe Latin colonies, the inhabitants lost their 
rights as citizens of Rome, such as the right 
to vote and hold oflitre, but retained the rest 
of th(‘ir citizenship. The colonies were 
planted thickly througli the peninsula, and 
us the/ir interests lay with Rome rather than 
with the country in whicli they were located, 
(hey formed the gr(',at bulwarks of Roman 
power in Italy. 

The colonies wen*, connected with the 
capital by a sysiem of roads, oi' wdiich the 
lirst w'a.s the famous Appian Way, a solid, 
])aved Inghway of such excellent constrnc- 
lion that much of it remains lo the present 
day. It was built at tlu* instance of Ap- 
pius Glaudins, “the Blind,” between the 
years B. (’. 31()“o06. It left Rome by the 
Porta ( ’a]>ena or (hite of Capua, and pass- 
ing through Aricia, Velitno, Betia, Tarra- 
cina, jMinlnrme, Binnessa, and Casilimim, 
r(‘aclu (l C.'apu!i, fiom which it was continued 
about ii. c. 291 to Venusiii, and later on lo 
Brundusiurn. As time ])assed on, other 
roads were biiill to other parts of the ]xm- 
iiisula. AVhorevcr Rome exteiuh'd her 
pow’(',r, a well-built road was constructed 
connecting the princi])al jioints of the coun- 
try with some centre from which comm uni- 
cation could be maintained with the Eter- 
nal City, so that it became a poj>ular saying 
that “All roads lead to Rome." 

The system by which the Romans main- 
tained their authority over the, eonquered 
I Italian stales was very complex. In the 
I manageincjit t)f her colonies, Rome granted 


wealth oftlu! Romans, 
made a change in ili(*ir 
livin The state properly of the 
went (o the Roman state, 
principally of public lamls, 
mines, quarries, and lisli- 
-The senate now- granted to each lVe,e 
a of money or seven jugera of 

■ ; 50 her new territories Rome 

colonies. This Bys-en^ 
to haye boon begun as early as the 
;d4^Vof the.Tai*qUvUs, but it boav received a 
; hy the great growth of ihe 


them the right of self-government. Tiny 
ele(*ted their owm officers, and administered 
their own inleijuil afliiirs. Every foreign, 
(dty under Roman rule wus regarded as a 
separate state, “ and was placed on a certain 
dolinite fooling with regard to the oentral 
<'ommunity. The most highly favored Avere 
tin; faidei'aim civitatrs — states that had .sub- 
mitted to Rome upon terms, varying, of 
course, in different cases, but in all impl)"- 
ing the management of their own aftaiivs, 
the appointmc'ut of their own governors, 
and tne administration of their own laws. 
Next to these in advantage of position were. 
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foreign states which had re- ence upon the prosperity of the 
ceived all the burthens together with some United and contented at home, thty Mitre- 
^■or Jjjl tlie rights of Komaii citizenship, able to show a solid front to 
Last of all came tlie dediiUil, natives of ultimately to triumph over him 
communities wliie.li liad .siirrc'ndered them- tend their ])Ow^er throughout Italy. 

^selves to Kome absolutely, and w'hich had the efforts of the censors had to be ^ 

all the burthons without any of the rights to check the power of the commons, 
of citizens. Koiiian law' W'as administered plus Claudius, “ the Blind, about 
in those eomnuiiiities by a governor ap- had extended the right of suffrage, 
point(‘d by Koine.” Certain rights w'ore had hitherto rested Ujicni the double 
rcserv(!d to Koine, wldcli she esteemed suffi- cation of fioo birth, and the ownership af a:: 
cient lor tlu' jirot.ection of lier sovereignty, tract nf freehold land, b) tw’^o classes, each 
She had tlui sole jiower to make war or very mmieroiis — iVoodmen who had. been. : 
peace; she alone miglit receive embassies born slaves, and those wdio owdied no laiid 
from foreign powers, make treaties, or <*oin at alL .Instead of assigning them to 
money. She had also the right to demand tribes of the city, where they properly bfe- 

longcul, h e spread t b eni 
through all or nearly all the 
tiibes in oiwler to enable them 
to control tlie elections. m 
vsucccssors in the censorship 
succeeded in rescuing Rome' 
from the danger of mob rule 
by confining these voters to 
four out of the thirty-one 
tribes, and these located in 
the city. By the first years 
of the third century liefore 
(Christ the matter liad bocr 
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of her snliject alli(\s such troops, and the j 
money for their equijnneut and supiiort, as | 
she net'ded in time of w’lir. The projiorly i 
of the conquered states ])ass(id to her, as has 
been Htat,(Ml, and by n. o. 207 the public 
domain kid iiicreas('d so largely that it w'as 
necessary to appoint four “ Italian (pisestors” 
to collect the !(' venue from it. They wen^ 

“ tlie first Koman functionaries to whom a 
residence, and a district out of Kome w'orc i 
assigned by law.” | 

Tliis periocl also witnessed the destruction | 
of the last vestiges of patrician supremacy, I 
and the admission of the plebeians to full | 
political equality Avitli that order. In n. c. 
339 a law' proposed by Publilius Philo bad 
thrown open one place in the censorship, 
and the pr^etorship (mo??t probably) to the 
plebeians. A hnv of (fviniiis, the date of 
which is uncertain, gave to all ex-consuls, 
praetors, an<i curc.le a d lies, a right to seats 
in tlie senate, Li B. o. 300 the Ogulnian 
law iucreased the number of ponlifis and 
augurs, and provided that half of each 
should be pleoeians. These changes were 
ip full operation at the period we are now 
^puaidering, and exercised a marked influ- 


“ arranged. In this century 
also the Koinans began to use 
a silv(‘r currency ; hith(?rto their C(.>ins had 
been made of co])pcr. 


CTIAFrEK IV. 

Tine STUTIGtnJs W'lTH CARTHAGE. 

The Wealth of the llomaiiH Increased by their Wwb ' .; 
— Tlie Republic Adopts War as a Means of 
quiring Riches and Terrltoiy — The 0oiiqtte8t:.;.<sPy(>’ 
(.’arthage Resolved upon — A. Pretext tor 
Fouiid—Tlie Kiisl Jhinic War begun — The f 
giiiians .Defeated in {Sicily — Eonum Exfjeditj<iBr'^ 
Africa^ — Tlie Home Territory of CiirAage 
--Defeat and Ca}>ture of lU?gulu^l^(P8- 
Roman Fleet — Roman Reverses in 
Farthaginiaii Fleet HaraKsee the Italian 
The People oi‘ .llottje Build a 
A^gusa — {Sicily and the Keigh boring 
quered by llic Romans — Tluniiliation of 
—( •Jose of the War— Rome fi great 
— The Romans Seize Sardinia-— Thje 
rates Exterminated — Conquest and 
(Cisalpine Caul by Romo — The Roman 
Extended Northward to the 


giniaiis in Spain — Their Wise j.-,. 

—lie Succeeds to the Command - 

Second Punic War— Hannibal P orotlgbj^^;g|| 
Italy — Crosses the Alps — b6 sUfiferlSS'^ 
the'Trebia and at Rake Tro'i 
Command of the Roman Arn; “ ^ 

— Battle of (iannfie— iitumib it One tl^0< 
Italy— rirmness of Rome-co suco^ed 
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dii^iiiter that th^y ventured to renew the war 
in Sicily, expecting to find that island an 
eaay conquest, but the Romans met them 
with a strong army, and in the spring of 
B. C. 254 sent a new fleet of 300 first-class 
ships to the 8ieilian waters. The next year 
was one of disaster at sea, 150 ships being 
lost in a storm, and the war languished 
until B. c. 250, when tlie Consul Cfeeilins 
Metclliis won a brilliant victory over the 
(./firthagim’aiis under the walls (d‘ Panormus, 
capturing the entire Punic force of war ele- 
plaints, 1 20 in number. This loss obliged 
tlic Carthaginians to quit the open field and 
retire to tlu^ir fortresses, which were besii'ged 
by the Romans. For the next sevcm years 
the war went on, the (yarthagmians lieing 
generally succes.sfiil. The ex])i()its of Ham- 
ilcar Barca, the (yarthaginiau leader, 



T.EGIONAriY SOl.DIERS. 


greatly disheartened tlie Romans, and 
cansf^i lliem severe suffering, as he ravaged 
the Italian coast at will, meeting with hardly 
any r(\sistanee. The Romans could bring 
forwar<l no leader eapable of defeating him, 
and the senalti made seareely an effort to re- 
sist tl)e enemy. At last in n. c. 242 the 
citizens of Rome took the matter in their 
own hands, and by one of the most magnifi- 
cent efforts of patriotism ever exhibited, 
brought the war to a close. In the twenty- 
third year of this oxhaiisting w^ar, they built 
and equipped a fleet of 200 first-class ships, 
manned by 60,000 sailors, and presented it to 
theslate. The command was given to the Con- 
sul Gaius LutatiusCatuliis. He drove tlie in- 
ferior force of the Carthaginians before him, 
readied Sicily, and seizing the harbora of 
Lilybeeum and Drepana, laid siege vigor- 


oudy to those places by land*'' 

Carthage hastily despatched a fleet to 
which jfrrived ofl^ Drepana in the tpriitg-of 
B. c. 241. The Romans at once sailied dttt ' 
to attack them, brought them'#.o ^ 

the little island of -^Egusa; 
and defeated them, sinking fifj^ 
turing seventy of their ships. The ■ 

gi Ilians wen? so disheartened by this 
that tliey consented to make peace, to. 
don iSicily and all tlte neighboring 
to pay an indemnity of 2,000 taletttsV 
$2,400,000, and release all the Roman "jprW: 
oners without ransom. ; 

Thus dosed the fir.st Punic War, a 
duration of nearly tw'cnty-four years. 
was a gn at gain for Rome. Cartilage 
expelled from Italian waters, and Rome r 
had grown into a fiist-class iuival powxr. ' 

In n. cj. 238, Car til age being embatinssed 
by a mutiny r>f licr nierceiiary troops, Rbitie , 
seized the island of ►Sardinia, and not diily 
refused to surri'udcr it upon the demand 6f 
Carthage, but tliroab'iied to renew the war. 
(.Jarthage, in no coiulilion for such an eh- 
e.ouiiter, cons' iitod to the cession of th’e 


island, and paid a fine of 1,200 taleirti ibx 
her remon.stranee. In .B. c. 227 Eomr, 
encouraged by her success in Sardinia, an- 
iK'.xed (yorsica. In order to govern tbuo 
islands and Sicily, she placed them thider 
proconsuls, which offidals were at •once 
governor, comnuindcr-in-chief, and supfcme 
judge. A proconsul was appointed for 
Sicily and another for Sardinia and Corsi^^^. 
This w'us the beginning of this iiriportanV 
branch of Roinah rule. 


A year or tw^o previous the citites of ■ 
Greece on the Adriatic coast besought aid; I 
from Rome against the Illyrian, 
from w'liosp ravages they had ' 

severely. In B. c. 230 Rome sent ah 
bassy to the Illyrians to demand a j 

of their outrages. The amb^LSSadoni 
murdered, and war was at once 
Rerne. The next year a fleet of 200 
was sent into the Ad Hu tic and the pirates?/^ 
were exterminated. More important resul^-^ 
to Rome wore the establishment of RonSi^j^i 
power over a part of Illyria 
and of a Roman pi’ote<*torat”% . 

Greeks of Apolloriia, Epidamn;'’ ' 

(!vra. Ill return for t 

Romans were admitt^ 

partioipatjon in the Isth,,,, 

the Eleusinian Mysteries/ i 

important to Rome waff +m^n 

quired a footing on ^ 
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to iaterfere iu the 

B of Gr^ce. 

' troubles had been 

the Oauls and Liguriaas ia 
f They made war upon 

ia 238, but were obliged to 

;f the cost of some of their 
years later. In a. 0. 232 Rome, 
to put an end to the 
of the Gauls, Which measure would 
hpt from a coiistaiit danger in that 
l^garter^: and at the same time extend her < 
tertiary, began to push her colonies into 
thtJ bountry of the Senoniaii Gauls. These 
oolptrios were pushed forward so steadily, 
so numerous in the next seve.n 
^ears, and the purpose of Korrie l>ecarne so 
i| |g^,,.tliat the Gauls were obliged to take 
War began in n. c. 225, the 
SPSbman Gauls being aided by their kin- 
"drod beyond the Alps. The siniggle lasted 
three years, and though at one time the 
Giillie army advanced ns far as (■lusium 
and threatened the Eternal City \vith the 
fate that had been inllicUal u[)oii it by 
Bretinus, the Gauls were nU;e.rly routed in 
a , g^Bfitt ba ttl e near T<^ I ji i non in El r n ria. 
The result of the >vur was that all (Jisalpim^ 
Gaul was conquered and aniiirxial to the 
Kumiptdomiii^ In order to hold it, it 

" w as^jp^ted thie kl y w i I li e( >1 on k;s, wh ieli 
were connected with Kotru; by tlie groat 

V military road and its hrimeJu^s, known as 
the Flamioian Way. Konu! was now mis- 
tress of all Italy, from the grout wall of the 
^ the .southern c(^ast of Sicily, and 

it .from sea to sea. 

During all this while Clarthage, whh-h 
had submitted to Home only li-oiu necessity, 
ap^ faad consented to the aggn^ssioiis of her 

V 3||yjii^,phly because of her inability to ])re- 

^ had been energetical 1 y seek i ng 

i; losses and preparti for a. rt'- 

^the jyar, which she meant to bring 
soon as she was ready f(»r it. As 
, of increasing both her j)o\ver and 
H in R. c. 23G tin* 

of the Spanish peninsula. Tu b. c. 

' * death, the Avork was taken uj) 

^;;in-law Ha.sd rubai, and eairried 
ji^igor and iuteJligenee. These 
sought to bring Spain 
v da^d, as.hel& W ^^a>;t bage, but exert(3d 
Tft order raise it to a 

-«^ble it to become 
to haveY*’^ were built, commerce 
iV, natives were 

iX^ lQ^l^viHmpbtus ,jlvitization, especially 


agriculture, and were., trained ews soldiers, 
and the newly-discovered silver mines were 
worked successfully. Thus the resources of 
Spain were developed and the country 
platied in possession of a prosperity greater 
than it had ever known before, and the 
revenue derived from it not only defrayed 
all the expenses of the province, but yielded 
a large surplus which Avent into the Car- 
thaginian treasury. 

All important change made in the Car- 
ithaginiaii sysLem at the close of the first 
Puiiic Avar was the appointment of Haiuil- 
car to the chief com maud of the army for 
an indehnite period, and the relinquishment 
to the army of the right to select his suc- 
cessor, He Avas slain in battle wdth the 
natives, B. c. 227, and Avas s»na*eeded by his 
son-in-law Hasdruhal, Avho perished by the 
hand of an assassin in u. c. 22t>. The Car- 
thaginian army at one^^ chose JIannibal, 
the eJde.st son of Jlamilear, to be their siic- 
ce.«sor, ami the Jiome government was 
obliged to eoidirm the choice. 

The. ncNV geiieiail was a young man Avho 
had not yet compleud his twenty-ninth 
! year; but, though young, lie Avas a tried 
soldier. His lirst reeolh etions Avereof war. 
He had a(a.*ompanii'd Ids father to Sicily 
Avlnai a iiK;re child, and iiad witnessed the 
agony of that brave commaniler avIkui com- 
pelleil to eonse.nt to the disgraceful peace 
which chised the tirst Pin lie war. At the 
age of nine he liad gone iiiLoS|>ain Avith liis 
father, who had taken him lu lore, the altar 
of his conn try's gods and made him swear 
undying liatred to Rome. He had thus 
j hoi-n trained to l egard himself as the 
i avenger of his eoiuiiry’s Avrongs, and he’ 
1 had been earefully prepared for his mission. 

I Tliough the greater part of his life had been 
I jiassed iu the camp, his education Avas not 
I neglected. Besides such culture as belonged 
I to the Plneiiieiaiis of rank iu his da}", he 
I was well aequaiiiled with the Greek lan- 
i guage. He Avas light and hrmly built iu 
I body, an excellent runner, swordsman, and 
I rider, and possessed of a j emarkable powder 
for enduring fatigue, hungin-, and loss of 
sleep. He soon distinguislieil himself in the 
army, and was fighting by his lather’s side 
when the latter Avas slain. His brother-iu- 
laAV gave him the comm and oi' the cavalry, 
and he quickly Avon the confidein^e of the 
army by his great skill as a leader and liis 
brilliant personal courage, and when Has- 
drubal was killed the troops, turned in- 
stinctively to Hannibal as their uatura} 
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leader* He 'was oae of the noblest as well 
Jis one of the most gifted characters of his 
day. “The power which he wielded over 
men is shown by his incomparable control 
over an army of various nalions and many 
tongues — an aiiny ^vJlich never in the worst 
times mutinied against him. He was a 
great 'man ; wliercver lie went he riveted 
the eyes ol all.” 

Hannibal s first care tvas to complete the 
establishment of the (./arthaginian powder in 
Spain, and to train his army for the great 
eiiLerprise for which he destined it by 
waging war for two years against the native 
Spanish tribes. He understood the pecu- 
liar weakness of ( ■artba.ge in a defensive 
war, and he deUe’inint'd from the first to 
attack Home in licr own dominioiis and 
preyent lier from assailing the home ten-i- 
tory of her rival. At length, believing 
that the liour had come, be deliberately 
forced a quarrel with Uomc. Tlie Greek 
city of Siiguiilurn Inul placed itself under 
Roman piotection. Hannibal attacked it, 
and captured it after a siege of eight 
months. He then sent the spoil to Car- 
thage for distribution. Tlie Romans de- 
manded the suiTcii<l(‘r of Hannibal and tlie 
restoration ()f ►Saguntum. The reply of 
( Virtliage W'as a de(daration of wai*. Thus 
hegiin the tSearnd Pvniv ITor, n. C, 219. 

rianiiilial, like his hither and brotlu'r-in- 
law, held the supreme command both in 
Spain and iu Africa, and u])on iiini (h^volved 
the defence of both colintric's. He had de- 
UuMniiicd at the ont^ig^, to secure ])oth by 
invading Italy. II is afmy was devoted to 
him, and as he had not a mitVy siiffi(aent to 
cope with tlie Romans, lie\^v|4etermiijed to 
invade Italy from the laii^J. The Gauls 
iiad tauglit him by tlieir n‘|K*ale,(l passages 
of the Alps that I he great barrier could be 
crosscii, and he resolved to enter the enemy’s 
c<>unt.ry from tliat quarter. Leaving his 
brother Hasd rubai in command of Sj)ain, 
and having oflered sacrilicirs to the Tyrian 
Hercules at the dislaut sliriiie of Gades, 
Hannibal set <uit from C.^artluigena iu the 
sf)ring of li. c. 218, at the head of au army 
of 90, 000 .foot, 12,000 horse, and thirty- 
seven elephants. Two-thirds of the troops 
were Africans, and the remainder Spaniards 
— all subjects of C Carthage. Hannibal 
placed no reliaiu-e npov) his elephants, but 
carried them merely foi tlie moral effect he 
expected them to produce upon tlie Gauls. 
The Spanish tribes between the Ebro and 
the Pyrenees resisted his march, but were 


conquered, and a detaehmei^ of 
men was left to keep « them quiet 4 

at the Pyrenees, Hannibal sent a 
of his force back home — a mesaAqre ':b:ii; 
which he had been resolved f^om fiw&t, 
in order to show the remaiinier how W 
dent he was of success. He retaihed ii fdiPGO 
of 50,000 foot and 9,000 caValfy. With- 
these t.roo])s and his elephants he Qontiiiued 
liis iiiarcli through the territory of the 
friendly Gauls to the Rhone. 

Tlie Romans in the meantime had fe^en 
Vmsy preparing an expeilitiou ag^mst Gar- 
thage. When in readiness tK?. troops des- 
tined to take part in it cal 
.^ipprcss an insurrection in the plain of t^ie 
Po. Wlien tlay returned it was decided 
to send them into Spain under the Consul 
Publius (V)rnerMis 8ci])io, to^ assist .tbc allies 
of Rome in lliat quarter. On’ the voyage 
>S<u])io tonebed at Massilia, wliieh was m 
alliaiico with Rome, and to his astonish- 
ment learned lliat Hannibal was already 
on the hanks of tlie Klione. He theriifore 
abandomal tin? eNpialilion to Spain, and, 
aided by the (\*li.i(; tribes of the lower 
itlione, who were friendly, undertook to 
keep his enemy on the right bank of that 
river; hut JJiimiihal succeeded in passing 
his army ovci* ilic> Riione by means of rafts 
and such boats as (u>uld bo found, before 
♦Scipio could rcacdi Jiim. He crossed the 
river mar the modern town, of Orauge, ; 
about twenty miles above Avignon. Once 
over the Rhone it was impossible to preyejit 
the Carlhaginian army from reaching the 
Alps. Hannibal had expected to find no . 
lack of guides among the natives*. and he 
was not disappointed in tliis expectation. 
He eliose the jiass now known as the Little.: 
St. Bernard, which, though the highest and 
longest, wAs tlie easiest of the aucieixt 
routes across the Alps, and permitted him 
to transport the baggage and stoi'cs of the 
army. His iiassiige occupied fifteen dayg, 
and was full of dangers and difficulties; ? 
hesiiKs ov(a-c()iniiig the natural peri]ff^df:;th^:. 
route, the Carthaginian leader hadyto fight ^ 
his way through the territory ofyhqatlfe; 
tribes. At length, however, he 
all his dilficnliics and descendet^ jhta ^ 
plain of Uie Po, but with, only 
59,000 rneii who had crossed the 
with him. Whatever may have 
faults of liis plan, his passage of the-y^ 
stamped him as a great general: 

Hannibal was welconated as a’ deli verer fe 
the Insubrian Gauls, who embraced 
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i.ropgai^tumty to get rid of their llomao 
vi^kstiers. . He speut a brief period iii their 
j vlei^tory to' rest his troops, and then pressed 
oDE U> the Ticinus, to meet the Roman army 
httd tyeen assembled to opj.) 08 e him 
Scipio. He defeated the consul bn 
’the banks of that river, and in December 
4 of^ the same year routed the armies of the. 
two consuls, Scipio and Tiberius Serripro- 
jtiius (commanded by the latter in conse- 
quence of a wound of Scipio ) on the banks 
of the Trebia. This victory made the Cig:- 
• thaginian master at' northern Italy, and he 
was joined at once by all the Gauls, who 
bad until now held aloof to waieh the issue 
. of the conflict. In spite of tiiese successes, 
however, he was greatly hainpcTed by llu; 
SufFerings of bis African a nd S])aiiisli troo])s, : 
who were unable to stand tlie unusual cold i 
of the winter. 

, The next spring, u. c. 217. he crossed the 
Apennines, passed the diHieiilt, nnirsbes of 
the Arno in safety, and |)r('sscd on into the 
heart of Italy, thus antieijiiii ing the move- 
ment of the Consul Gains Fla-minins, who 
iutfimled to dispute wilh lii in the passag(^ 

, of the Apennines. Fading to prevent this, 
Flaminius awaited liiin at Arreliuin. The 
consul was an arrant liraggart, who ri‘- 
garded himself as more iliaii a match for 
iTaiinihal ; but tlie latter s(kmi uiidcceiv<‘d 
him. Instead of attaching I^laminius, lu* 
marched past him, and laid w aste the. coun- 
try along Ins rout(‘, and at llic same time, 
by his taunts, stving the consul into leaving 
his strong positinii and i’ollowdng him. 
F/vlIy informed of liis adv(*.rsarvV: movc- 
: meats,: Hiinnibal s<‘lecled liis hehi of battle 
”-‘.a narrow delile Ijctweeii two stee[> 
mpuiuaiii walls,* closed at its oiithd, by a 
high hill, and at its caitranc’e by the Trasi- 
nipn^ lake.’’ When Flaniiiiius sought to 
dislodge irom this })osiiion, he turned 
upon, lum and demolished his army. Tlierc. 

'po battle ; it was a mere jout. ]Sot- 
: .Wifhatandlng thc^ bravery of the legions, the 
' army was almost aiiiiihilatxHl, 

himself being among the slain ; 

; 15,000 were made prisoneis. All 
und the road to Rome was 
H^^'uans broke down all the 
I^P^ OVer the Tiber and made Quintus 
'<^^Spl^%^kxiinus dictator, with lull pow-ers 

Haniiihal, Imw- 
advance upon Rome, hut 
:;|digp©d ai^ide into ApuJi^^ to rest and recruit 
||i^ ^ . He so^ghi to detach the Italian 

.^tiuns from ^ the Roman alliance by re- 


leasing the prisoners belongiiig to them that 
he haddaken, and sent them, away without 
ransom. His efforts were in yain, however ; 
the Italian towns* closed their gates against 
him, and not one joiacd him. He also 
undertook and successfully carried out in 
the month which elaps(*d betwojcn his great 
victory and the resumption of active opera- 
tions, the entire reorganization of his army 
upon the Roman riietliod. The arms taken 
ill battle provided him with the means of 
ecpjipping his troops, and the hazardous 
uiidcrtiikiug was accomplishccl witlu en- 
tire succfcss ill the very presence of the 
cnciuv. 

Fa bins, upon taicing (jommand of tne 
Roman army, put in execution a plan of 
o})cratious entirely difrereiit from that pur- 
sued by his predecessor. He was deter- 
mined to avoid a pitched battle with the 
invaders, whom he hojied to be able to wear 
out by starvation, d(‘[)eiK]enL as they were 
on foraging I'or ilieir .'«^upj)lies. lie schema 
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to have thought that ILannihal W’ould not 
clan* to advance as loiig as lie lield the Ro- 
man army intm’t; ; but he was soon made 
aware of his error in this ix-spect hy the 
Carthaginian, who eluded him and de- 
seemded into the rich plains of Campania. 
He had formed connections in Capua, th-e 
most important city of tlu^ rejaiblic except 
Rome, and he was hopeful tliat the (.Cam- 
panians Avonid revolt from the Roman alli- 
aiJC(*and join him ; but he w as disappointed, 
and he was forced to eonlent himself with 
ravaging tlie country and collecting pro- 
visions for the supply of his army during 
the coming w in ter. During all tliis w hile, 
the Roniau army, under its <?autious leader, 
wasii forced to look dow n from the hills upon 
the depredations of Nnniidian cavalry, who 
harried the country with fire and sword 
under their very eyes. The army was bit- 
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terlgl'- iucH^iiBed against Fnbius, and de- 
iri^ihded , to be led to battle. A length 
Fabius seemed to have setnired the oppor- 
tunity for which tlie troops were so impa- 
tient. He seized .the road leading by 
Casilinum (the modern Caj)ua ), and lined 
the heights commanding it with his troops, 
and flattered hi nisei f that he had intercepted 
the retreat of his enemy. Hannibal, who 
had mastered tlie cliaraetcr of Fahius, now 
secui’ed liis safely by a cliaraeteristic strata- 
g(‘ni. He wailed until night, and sent his 
liglit trooj)s to climb the li eights. They 
drove heiure them a number of oxen, each 
of wliom 1)010 a lighted brand on each 
horn, so that it seemed to the Romans that 
their emany was marcJiing over tlie lieights 
by torchlight. Fabiiis at once withdrew 
the force he bad posted to bold the roail, 
and followed what lie supposcid to be Han- 
iiibars army. Tin* latter, ii.s soon as he 
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found llic road clear, marched his army 
ru])idlY l)y the point of dangi'r, and the 
next moiTiing extricated his light troops 
from their ])ositiou on the lieights, and iii- 
f]iett‘d a sliai'p loss upon tin; Romair . lie 
then wilhdnw into Apulia, well-pro- 
visioned for the winteic 

Tlie ])olicY of JAabiu-, (hough utterly dis- 
tasteful to tlu' Uoimms, w'as vindicated by 
the results of tin* next spring, B. 21(>. 
An army ol' nearly 1)0,000 men, uinh'r the 
Consuls yEniiliiis Panlu.s and Terentiu.s 
Varro* w^as sent into Ajjulla. It was de- 
feaU^d by Hannibal neai the little to wm of 
('{mnsB, with a loi'S of from 40,000 to 50,000 
men killed, among wlnnn were, the Consul 
.fKnail.ius and eighty senators. The remain- 
der of the troops w’ere either fugitive.s or 
prisdnors, except a small band under Varro, 
which had secured its retreat iu good order. 


It was the most terrible reverse Rome 
ever suffered, and had been inflibted ^ 

inferior force. It threw all of fom 
Italy into Hannibars hands. 
exception of the Roman coloni^ the - : 
Greeiccitids held by Roman garribonSf every 
town surrendered to himt Capua threw 
open its gates at his approach, and Kecan^ie 
bis quarters for the winter. Philip V. ot : 
Macedou, and Hieronymus of SyracUBe./,* 
IxK^ame the alliesS of Carthage and compelled i 
tlic Romans to divide their forces to mejPt : . 
them. Hannibal regimJed his ultiiiiat£^: , 
success as assured. Perhaps it would have 
been bad Cartlmge pursued a less selfish and 
iingeiierou.s policy in her treatment of the 
only man who w^as c;q)able of defeating 
Rome. 

The condu(*t of Rona; at this crisis of her 
fate was admirable. By tlie greatest exer- 
tions another ai iiiy was put in the field to 
fa(;e IlaiMiibal, and Maeedoii and Syracuse 
were kept too nnich (Migag6‘d at home to be 
able to send a^-i-tamu; to biin. The Greek 
cities and the Jioman colonics, iiudismay<^d 
by the ivsuK <»1‘ Csuime, kept their gates 
(closed against the Cartbaginiaiis, and it was 
clear that llamiibal had gained every ad- 
vantage which (‘ouid be won without a new 
display of foi'tw-. Moreover, new geiinraJs , 
had succeoMicd to the control of the Roman 
armies. Liui hy such aide commaiuh rs as 
Tibm-ins S( !nj>r()nius Gracchus and Mavr'ua 
Valerius, ami, al)uv(; all, by Marcus Clau- 
dius Marcel Ills, who became the control iing 
spirit of the war, the Romans were able 
during t he year n. c. 215 to defeat IfannihMl 
under the walls of Nola, and to throw' liim 
on the defensivi*. His troojis, weakened by 
their luxurious life, in Capua during the, 
previous winter, whrre no longer able to biMit 
the Romans, and he \\iV6 compelled to ow n 
that if he was to succeed in the conqii^t 'd' 
Italy, he mast have heavy reinfbroemenU ; 
from Airi<*a and Spain. howv ' ^ 

ever, had been beaten by the Scipibtfb^ 

Ebro ill Spain, and was so bard-|>J!r^^!d 
there that the men and supplies,-^ 

Carthage foi- Hannibal were sent as 

it w\asof the first importance to hoW Spaio. 

In n. ( 1 . 215 Hieronymus of 

killed, and in B. c. 212 Syracuse/w*^^^^ 

tured by M ar(;el Ins after a siege 

III Spain Hasdrubal had made a 

struergle against the Scipios — 

Publius — who endeavored to wi^;: 
peninsula from Carthage# They jhad.;^]t|id 
ually succeeded in getting the 
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iilmost fordbd lilra out of 
Sp^lTO'^ B. c. 212 he sueceoded ill iu- 
^ ^ terrible defeat, in 
S of tlieta were slain. Gains 

y 01^ able but unpopular 

to succeed them with a re- 
of 12,000 troops. He suc- 
: ee^dted ift restoring the balance of arms, but 
r ^ allies to Kerne, 

K' ,:tho^gb he came near capturing Hasd rubai 

■ Ih the next year the senate 

. sent Scipio, the son of the consul 

of "tbftt name TYho had fallen in Spain, to 
succeed him. The younger Scipio was the 
first of a Jong line of great Roiiian generals, 
and be soon showed his abilities by reducing 
H^driihal to severe straits, and taking his 
capital of Carthageii a. In ii. c. 208 lio de- 
feated Hasd rubai in Adalusia. Ilasdrubul 
had received orders to march through Gaul 
ih^ Italy to the aid of Haniiihal, and after 
tlitt It^st battle he left Spain in the hands 
.. of two of Ilia subordinates, and set out on 
his march. He fought liis way to the 
northern coast of Spain, crossed the Pyr- 
enees at their western end, and entered 
Gauk He advanced to the Alps without 
meeting any resistance. He was joined by 
many of the Gauls, so that his army in- 
. creased as ho advanced. He passed the 
Alps by hid brotlier’s road, and in the 
spring of b. c. 207 descended upon the 
plain 6f the Po, He had not been expected 
so soon in Italy, niul the Romans were 
unprepared to meet him. Had ho marched 
promptly upon Rome he might have ca|)- 
tured the city and decided tlie war, but ho 
turned aside to besiege Placentia, and his 
letter stating his plans fell into the hands 
of the Gonsul Nero. 

in the meantime Hannihul, who had 
spent the time since the battle of Canine in 
coni^etfiig th^ conquest of southern Italy, 

: to the uortli us soon as he 

hfa passage of the Alps. 

\ He follow^ed by N ero wdth an 

■ ftrmTvb® men, but it seems clear that 

was not hampered in his 
force, as he eluded it by 
characteristic flank marches 
saw fit to do so. Reaching 
to awrait a despatch 
fiSw tor the junction 

leLter .was intercepted 
hf: they ou tposta and carried io 

■ ■■ Hasdrubars intention 

t(>it4b\S3 soiiihw!^ 

and named ^faruia as ihe poiuf where he" 
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hoped to join Hannibal! Nero at once 
despatched a column of 8,000 men from Ills 
army to N.aniia to secure that place, and 
with a force of 7,000 picked troops he left 
his camp and hastened to Sena Gallica, 
where the other consul, Marcus Livius, w^as 
awaiting the advance of Hasd rubai. Both 
consuls then marched upon Hasd rubai, 
whom they found crossing the JMetauru..S: 
forced him to battle, and afer a severe 
struggle, defeated him. The Carlliaginiau 
army w'tis destroyed, and Ilasdrubal, scorn- 
ing te survive his disaster, plunged into the 
Roman ranks, and met a soldier’s dcatli, 
Nero then marelicd rapidly back to Cauu- 
siuin, w'hcre lie found IJanuibal, as he Iiaii 
expected, waiting anxiously for a message 
from his brother. T^'o weeks had elapsed 
since the camp had been formed there, and 
still no tidings had come from Ilasdrubal. 
The consul brouglit the message with him. 
Tt was tlie goiy head of Hasdnilial, wdiieh 
he onKred to bo thrown into Ilannibara 
camp, repaying in this brutal manner iho 
generosity of the Carthaginian hero, ^vln^ 
had given honorable burial to Paulus, 
(jracclius, and Marcellus. Hannibal in- 
terpreted the mGS.S‘jge aright. All wa:» 
lost, lie abandoned his camp and re- 
tre:it(Ml into tlie country of tlie Briittians, 
whose mountain hist nesses enabled him ti 
nniintain his ])osi!it>n in the peninsula, and 
whose ports uiforded him the means of 
W’i t h d ra w i iig i rom I h a t c o u n t r y . F or th roe 
years he hold this ])osiiion, but the events 
of the war in Italy were uusuccossfni. 

During this time Seipio liad retrieved 
his error of permiLting IIa.sd-rubal to leave 
Spain by the conquest of that country. In 
r>. c. 204 ho resolved to attack the borne 
territories of (’arlhago,fiiid sailed from Italy 
for Africa with If0,000 men, 40 shins of 
war, and 400 Ininsports, and, meeting no 
enemy on his ]);issage, lainlcd nt'ar Utica, 
lie fouiiil the Carthaginians supported by 
a force of 50,000 Libyan infantry, and 
10,000 cavalry, under Syphax, a native 
king, and he was obliged to confine himself 
to the coast. The next year, is. C. 203, he 
surprised the Carthaginian camp and de- 
feated Iheir army. A few weeks later^hey 
were reinforced by a force of Macedonian 
and Spanish auxiliaries, and were again 
defeated by Scipio. They could keep the 
field no longer after these defeats, and 
Hannibal w’as recalled from Italy to save 
Cartlmge. Without a murmur or a re- 
proach for the treatment lij had received 



to oximie ilid 
|^m« Ue cdiecte^l m ^rmy 
Bd mo at Zufiia in the spring of 
H© found in ium an abler ad- 
i^«tirythan be had jtt encouateied. In 
his skilful conduct of tlie battle and 
tn© bravery of lus ^ete^an‘-, H.iniiibal*was 
" defeated, his ainiy uab annihilated, and be 
Std v\ith a handful of men to lladrume- 
tuin. Carthage was now at the meicy of 
Rome, and f>e.ue wat> nmde in b. c, 201. 
Carthiigc bui icndercd all her tei ritories be- 
}ond the lirniLh of Afnca and lestored all 
the Jiinds tak< n fiom Numidia, whose king, 
Maseiuiis'ia, had betn a valualile ally of 


tabtished th© iiotw# 
and the^iudependent 

added to tiie Roma pwitwi^^Of ^ 

The principal part of Btiiain 
the Roman domain, ana the tbb 

repu blic w as great ly i ncreuscd. The rspWSst 
of the soutliLiu Itul.an stales was severely 
piiiiifched. In all Italy, except in Latiur©^ 
tiie native races utic depressed, and 
Latin dominion was establish^ over th© 
(nine j)tiiin&ula The war with CSfr* 

I alpine (tiiliIis went on after the def^t of 
' Caithage, but, by B. c. 101, they were en- 
tiicly and finally 
subdued, and be- 
came Latinized 
with a facM'lity 
winch is puiprit- 
ing even in this 
race 

Willie occupied 
vu'fJi the Gftu)«, 
Rome w^as aJi§o 



Rome w^as 
( ngaged in 


in her 
war with 


Poipio in the la-^t campaign of the war 
Her fleet and ckphiiit'' wcie aKo given up 
to the Rom, 'IIS, and ahe agreed to pa} a 
vearly tribute of 200 talents, and bound 
herself to engage in no wai without the con- 
sent of Rome In olio 1 wohK, CVirthagc 
lost her indejHmdi imc, and became a tribu- 
tary ,|pf Rome. Returning lioriie, Pcipio 
was received wiMi c^tlmMn^m, and was lion- 
!|^d with the iiio'-t snltndnl tiinmph the 
^y had ever wiliK s^td Ho received the 
‘surname of Aliicaiius», in memoiy of lus 
coiwiest. 

By the succcssftil result of the second 
Piimc war Rome not oulv removed from 


set Olid war with 
riiilip V., ">t 

Macedon, the 
evi Ills and re- 
sults of which 
ha\ e been Alatcd 
in tin Gieck his- 
toi} of thi-^ period. 
This war was 
ended in B. C. 1^97. 
It was followe<||||y 
the attempto# JJi- 
tiochus the Gl'eut 
of S}ria to wld 
^lacedonia tnd 
Asia Minor to bis 

dominions Thi*. strugs.1 ' and^the Vic^ks^ 
by which the Ifomaiis chased An^foebui^ 
of Europe and Asia Minor, and bao>©gbt 
him to their feet as a suppliant for ttn^er, 
h.nc also been related in the Gteett 
Sviinii histories of this peripd. 

\K tones Jiome gained not a fi^gle 
territory for hei self, but gave all 
cjneicnl and surrendered territory 
^allies, Pergamns and Rhodes. 
carrying out a wise poliry,^|j^ 
make it apparent to all tli' fffgg^ 
that her fnciniship was t-j 

jvas powerful ; and h(^ the letter of 
terror of her name w( 
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^iiiiiNjjfi^d war« wiera 

fiu i|iiME6rii Eui^ape. = .-T^ Spauisli" 
I^Airaiiiiat 7 «t eutirel^ subduct, aud 
of the iuhabitauts of 
.(■Partiignlj gave constant em- 
to a IV^man army ; wars wore also 
:^di'i&Uid]|ed with the moiintaiu tribes of Li- 
Sardinia and Corsica, 
^^was co:iqu3rei by Semprouius 
kusv about B. c. 176. He brought so 
^ptiveB to Borns for sale as sliive.s 
i t»rm “ Sardinia ui f^)r sale became 

h sWa^yrn for clieajmes^. 

^ , TC wars ill Greeoo, which resulted 

^ih the OQuquest of Macedonia and the sup- 
' |)re39iQii of the'Achiean L iagne, have been 
;Mated/ahd th 3 narrative need not be re- 
peated here. By the final defeat of the 
Maeedo^^^^^ army at Pydna it was made 
plain to the world that th ? Roman army 
li.id no ecjiial, and that it was useless to 
Contend with it. Rome was now mistress 
of the world, having exiemled her power 
over Egypt as w^eilas A-iad)y asm'll ruing the 
protectorate of that kingdom. , None of the 
Oiviiized nations, dared to resist her coiii- 
^ iiids. 

. Romo was full}^ aware of ,1 ut pow^^r, but 
was not satisfied with it. Jmghteeu un- 
eventful years passed away, marked only 
hy pdtty wars with the Al])iuc and Spanish 
tribes, aud then the senate began the execu- 
tion of the groat design wliieli made the 
Homan empire and the civilized world one 
and the. same. As the first step in this di- 
rection, it was agreed to 'destroy Carthage, 
tlie>puly city which, though reduccrl and 
w^.ivkoned, was felt to be the rival of Rome. 
CJa^hage had more than faithfully corn- 
piMd With the conditions of the peace, and 
h^ not the slightest cause for a re- 
W2^' with her. It was resolved to 
: pretext, but as Carthage had 

raSiljf Sftcrificed everything in the interests 
■ was difficult to manufacture a 

ground for a quarrel. The bitter 
to her rival was well exein- 
the sternest of Roman 
When called upon for his vote in 
any question whatsoever, his 
was, “I vote that Car- 
be.” fli? answer .suggested 
by ?. The senate ordered the 

■ and re- 

iidles distant from the 
Oiiiiii rea l the design of 

V' ii-: : - ■■■■■■■ 


ia title deniiiud » ftiul haiti'riliy 
iiatiunal suir^de 
qtdi^ af iheiu. Borne' at 
Wfl^r agaiuet Carthage, R c. 14Sl 
began the iliird l^unic War. 

The .Carthaginians ihaintained tfe pn^ 
equal struggle for four yeare, fo/r^ 
fought with the courage of despair, Thefe 
was no time at wdiich they might have en- 
tertained a reasonable liope of success. 
They had no ships and were almost without 
arms, for, before stating the ultimatum of 
the senate, the Roman commanders in 
Africa had dtunanded and received the sur- 
render of armor and weapons for 200,000 
men as a measure of peace; and the Car- 
thaginijins had no allie.‘<. Yet, with a zeal 
and energy worthy of all admiration, these 
heroic people set to work to make up their 
deficiencies. 

Catapults for the defence of the walls, 
and armor and arms for the troops were 
made; public buildings w'ore. torn dowm to 
provide W'ood and' metal ; and all classes 
and both sexes worked day and night to 
comj)lete these in.strumen{.s. 'J'he w'oinen 
eut off their Jong hair and gave it to make 
cords for the catapults, and in a marvel- 
lously sliort time llie W'ails and ihtiir defend- 
ers wore once more armed. All this while 
the Roman army lay at Utica, so tluit the 
work w’a.s carried on in the veiy laee of the 
enemy. At length the Romans advanced, 
ex})ecting to find the city defenceless. To 
their amazement they saw the walls arnietl, 
and lined with defenders ready to fight to 
the death. An assault being imposa*ible, 
the siege of Carthage was begun by land 
and se,a. In the third year of the w^ar and 
of the siege, the Giirthagiuiaiis built a fleet 
of 120 sliips in their blockaded port, and 
cut a canal from the harbor across the land 
to the sea, and thus got their galleys to the 
ocean. Had they attacked the Roman fleet 
at once, which w-as at the moment of tlieir 
appearance to tally unprepared to meet them, 
the Curtliaginians w'ould most likely have 
destroyed it, but they contented themselves 
with a mere demonstration and retired. 
When they returned throe days later to 
offer battle, the Romans w’ere ready for 
them, and they were driven back, and 
crowding together into the c.anal inflicted 
such damage upon cacli. other that it was 
equivalent to a defeat. 

During the winter of B. *c. 147-146, 
famine and pestilence made such sore rav- 
ages among the dofcndeis of the city that 
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>vl>eti the first nssavilt w;is itiafle in the I 
Bpriiig of J^. c. 140, the}" Avore unable to 
defenfl tlie walls with llunr accustomed 
vigor, and tbe inner port was gained. Rix 
days of hard figliting w('ro still necessary, 
bowcvcT, to l)riiig the Ib)in:\iis to the foot 
of the citadel walls. The Consul Scipio 
JEmilianns ordered the elly to be fired in 
everv dirt‘<;tion, and large numbers of the 
peojde concealed in the houses p'vrished in 
the flaiiK'S. The defenders of the citadel 
theji snrrend('red. The Carthaginian coin- 
nuiiider, Jlasd rubai, had taken refuge wiih 
his family in the temple of the God of Heal- 
ing. Wh('ii it was fir('d l^y some of the 
Iloniaii deserters wlio had takeJi refuge 
tliero with him, and who ])referred d('ath 
here to faHIiig into the hands of their eoun- 
trymeii, 1 lasdrubal fled frmn it, and casting 
himself at the feet of Reipio begged for Ids 
life, Avlue.li was granted him. His n()l)le 
wife, beholding liis cowardice irom the roof 
of the burning tenif)le where she was stand- 
ing with her two childrcvn, called to him, in 
an agony of shame at his disgrace, to he 
careful to save his life, and then si)rang 
with her children into the flames. The city 
was utterly destroyeil. A tenlh-part oidy 
of the populalioii survived — about 80,000 
niCTi and 25,000 women. These were mostly 
Bold into slavery. Tl\e ruins of tlie city 
alone remained standing, and the BCnate 
sternly ordered 8ei|)io to destroy ev('.n those. 
They w’(‘r(* set on fire, and hiiriuMi forB(‘ven- 
teen days, until no trace of the city was left, 
cxciept the heap of ashes which marked 
where Carthago once stood. Bcipio was 
horror-struck at his ow n work. The Car- 
thaginian ttu’ritories wa^.re reorganized by 
the Homans as the province of Africa, of 
which Utica was made the eai)ital. It be- 
came a noted resort of Roman morebants 
and ships, and these succeeded to tin; flourish- 
ing coinineree once enjoyed by Carthage. 

citaptj-:r V. 

FROM frrrE m:sTUUCTioN op carthaok 
TO Tm-: DEATH OF MARIT S. 

Final' CoiKiur-st of Groroo — It boooTvioH a RomoTi 
RroviiUMv- Wsirs in llu* Sp.Tfush Pciiinsnla — Lusi- 
tania Subd not {01(1 Tnadea noiuan Province — The 
Nimiantines f ’( iujnered — Tlic RomniiH Gain Per- 
gamiis and boconie Stiprenie in Asia Minf>r — Rapid 
Increase of ibc Population of Rome — Proportion- 
ate Growth of Paiu-'criMn — Po'asons for it — Piditi- 
cal Corruption — Tlic First Servile War — Efforts 
to Remedy pio Piditicnl and Social Troubles nt 
Rome — Tiberius Gr«ccliu.s--llp. Proposes an Agra- 
, liau Lwh’ — flis Measures (^arried — 0))positioii to 
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^HSuRTXG the tliird Punic war, Rom^ 
heeu enllcd upon to Buppress 
oiithieiik in Greece. A prtv 
tender, w ho claimed to be the son 
of J*ers(‘us, the last King of Mace? 
donia and Grooco, raised the etand" 
ard of revolt in Macedonia, in ved(?d Tbes- 
giilV) and defeated the Homans in a pitched 
baitlo in Ji. o. 140. The next year^ hWr 
ever, he was himself defeated and inad^ a 
pvigotH'.r by Meteilus. Availing herself of 
the opportunity thus h ( forded, Rome re^ 
diiced Aburedonia to the (orm of a provim?^.' 
In the same ytjar the war with the Achseah 
league br(ike out, as lias been related eiaCr 
where. It was closed in B. c. 146 by ; 
Consul 1j. Mummius, who captured Gorinih, 
and plundered and destroyed it. A carBO ■ 
was pronounced upon whomsoever sl^nJd 
rebuild it. Corinth was rich in worlwi. ljl 
art. The greater part of these were tb 
Rome by Mummius to adorn that city; / V 
In Spain the w^ar still went 
native tribes of the Sjiauish peninswla #%l! r 
hardy, brave, and devoted to tfieir 
and their country was easily 
consequence of its natural strengthyj> 
northern and western portions of tfee 
suia the native tribes still ' 

gallant resistance to the RomattS, who {o^f{ . 
it almost impossible to subdue tbeioi. * Tfio 
Lusilanians were especially noted ’ 

bravery and their unconquetjj^^* 

They even inflicted !■. 
the prsetor Servius 
151. The next year V 
sel f by an ‘act of the mosJ^y 
He made a treaty 
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of’tlie Tngus, and 
, jjirijwii^ them to better settle- 

...jnewt?/. Trusting t« his j)lightcHi word, the 
i^usitaniang, to llie number of 7,000, oiune 
; :ij!l^:'M the promised Jiiiids. They 

f'weiTe separated into three divisions, d isarmed, 
*tp6r of them was massacred ; thci 
i Jew shivery. 

' V- ^ tliosfj who escaped from the, 
. ti^eiicfierous Galba was a imiTi named Viriii- 
of hnmbl6 origin, but of great daring. 
His Gountryn nen’iiow chose liini as their | 
His great hnivc'ry and skill won 
tUeirva^lm and his. sirnjdi^, frugal 

liabits/.iinafrected manner, and nnboinuh'd 
generosity to his countrymen aroused iheir 
- euthiisiasm, and he was universally ae- 
Icnowlodged as their king. '‘Jt seemed as 
if in that thoroughly ])ro‘=^aie ago one of the 
Homeric heroes had appeaivMl.” He de- 
feated the Romans in seven \vell-conteste<l 
battles, and in the last c f (hes(‘ eomjK*llod 
the lioraaii general, Horvilianus, to surren- 
der with his whole army. J le- made a g('n- 
erous use of his victory, and conekKhd a 
peafee wdtii the Roman eommander by wliicli 
the community of the LusiUmians was rec- 
ognized as sovereign, and Virialluis ae- 
kiiOWlodged ns king. The Rmnans prom- 
ised to respect the kingdoju of Viriathns, 
who, bn his part, agreed to be their friend 
and ally. The sonat(‘ l aliiiid those terms, 
but vi^vlli the deliberate intention of break- 
ing tliein. The first pr('text was made use 
of to renew the war. Winai Viriathus sent 
trusted in es.se ngn*rs to reinonstrate against 
the rupture of the 1 realty and to projiose 
terms of peace, the consul bribed the envoyj^ 

V to. murder their chief and IJk* Lnsitaniau 
; ■ i^rb Was stabbed in his .‘^leep by his most 

V The Lusilaniau army ac- 
dead king a siijierb funeral, 

the war, but within a year 
defeated and obliged to 
Lusitania (^Portugal) became 
of Rome. 

went on against Tsumantia 
Spain, the Romans supph*.- 
of their armies witli the 
'"ib^al perfidy of their commanders. The 
Wht continued for six years, and was finally 
a close by Scipio ^^miliaiius, 
f^m hifl Numantia into submission 
of their ' ihe Numantinc^s asked 

bjr the Roman 1 order that those who 

■ than surrender, 

a privilcjge of which 
aud hftniw “ viiiseives. The rexuaiu'’ 


der then yielded up their cily, Scipio 
chose fifty of the most en.inent t-nrviVors to 
adorn his triumph, and sold the rest into 
Blaver}^ The city was tlien level Ic<l with 
the ground, and its territory distributed 
among the neighboring tiibcs. With the 
cxcejition of tlic non hern coast, all the 
Hj)ani; h pcnibsnla was now in tlie hands of 
ilic Romaii-s. It was divided into three 
]n*ovinces, liitlicr and Fartlier Sjiain, and 
Lusitania. Altliougli tlie LiKsilaniaii moun- 
tai]j.s continued for Jong ycar.s to be infested 
with f)rigands, a slate of afiair.s which made 
it necessary fio‘ ihe farni-honses in this re- 
gion to bo built ]Ik<^ fori ri'.^ses, capable of 
(lefen(*(‘in case of ja-ofl, eveuLually be- 

came the most flourishing and best organized 
eonntry subject to Jvonie ; tlie pfipnlatiou 
was numerous, and tiie c^iiintry was rich in 
corn and <*attle. 

About tlie same tinu' the Romans came 
into tin- j)os,sesslon of the kingdom pf Per- 
ga inns, ])y the ])e(|nest of Attains III., the 
last king Though the Jegary was dis- 
puted by Ari.stonicns, his opposition wn.s 
speedily cruslu'd, and J\-rganji:s was organ- 
iz(‘d into the “province of Asia.” Tlie 
(Jnater T'hrygla was (hMaclu d and given to 
I jMilhridates IV., of I’onlus, ior his assist- 
' njirc in il)C war against A /isumirus. Thus: 
Rome acquired the greater pint of Asia 
Miiun*. 

Towards the middle of this century Rome 
reacJjed ii fioint at whicli hm* foreign wars 
bicanic few and unimportant, and her in- 
Imrial ailiiirs <h maiided all her attention. 
Tlie, old lronl)le of the poverty of the 
ma.^^se.s now loomed up aga'.n, and more 
dangeron^ly than evtu*. During the long 
period of war which elapstd between tlie 
close of the Second Sainnite War and the 
final settlement of norlhern Italy, from B. c. 
30'1 to 177, the repeated and heavy losses in 
hattlc had kept the population sufficiently 
decimated to prevent the pressure of jioverty 
from being very generally iclt. By the 
latter date (B. c. 177) these exl^usting 
wars ceased, and the population began to 
increase rapidly. In b. c. 173 the number 
of adult male Roman citizciifi was only 
260,015 ; by b. c. 136 this luimber had in- 
ort'ased to over 320,000 : and in n. c. 125 it 
was 300,736; and in b. c. 114 it was 394,- 
336. Tlie result was that the lalior market 
of RJbme became overcroivdcd ; no new 
colony had been sent out since B. c. 177, no 
more plunder from conqm red countries re- 
mained to be distributed, and as the lands 
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ftf Italy liad all been assigacd, and all the be driyeii by hunger and deepwr tpv^j^^ 
tieigliboriiig nations had been couqyered, no lion, and there were certain alii^ 
furthel* relief was to be expected Irom that join them — th6 immense ni^ of 
source. With the increase of the 'popula- whose brutal treat ment kept tl^inv,|^ 
lion poverty became more wide-spread and ripe for revolt. 1110 wiaest of 
deeper. The Licinian laws, which required It iulers recM'gnizcd these element^ of 
the employ moiit of a certain amount of free but the bulk of the nobles sliUt' t^ejr v 
labor by landholders and Vestrictcd the 
amount of land held by a single proprietor, 
had been long disregarded in both jiarticu- 
lars. The lands of the ])ublie domain liad 
been taken up by eapitaJisls, and had thus 
iallen into the liands of a small cda5s, wdio 
pndcrred to ciiUivate thoiii by slave labor, 
which was cluapcr to tin m. Tlic difficulty 
of earning a living at Jb me Avas becoming 
greater every day, and the only means ol‘ ....v. ....... 

acquiring wealth tlurre lay in the occupation by their revt'iigtd'ul acts. Their revoItWad 
and cullivutioii of the public lauds oii a with difficulty suppressed, and at otje time 
large scale, in the tanning of ibo revenue, it seemed likiily to spread to the mainlainl 
or the govennnent of tlie jnovinces. These of Italy. In several places, especially^ at 
BOurc^Qs of wealth, liow’c^ver, were absolutely IMinturnse and fcr^iniicssa, servile outbieaks 
contn»llo(l by the ruling class, Avbo as- Avere attempted, but were promptly sup- 
Rigiied them only to the members of tlieir pressed. \ 

OAvn order ; and so it had eonio to j)ass that Among lliosoAvlio recognized t^e existing ) 
the rich wer(‘ growing richer while the poor 
Avcrc sinking dee]»er into poverty. It is 
true that the franchise Avas constantly being 
conferred upon freedmen, and llnit, now 
llicit the <listinetiori.s between the two gr(‘at 
orders of tlie state were emb'd, many plc- 
heiiiii houses laid beetnne noble tliroiigh 
tbeir members liaving lichl high oflices in 
the slate, but the number of these Avas eom- 
paratively small, ami they soon found that 
their new inlen'Sls were identu'al with those 
of the ])atrieians rather than Avilh those of 
the (jrder from which tlicy had sjuung. 

The common ties of wealth and hiture gains 
in riches and ])ower united tin in. On ibe 
otlier band the market was erowdc d wiili 
slaves, Avbo etnild bc‘ pureliased at so low a 
rate that free labor Avas being driven intf) 
beggary. 1'o make the matter Avorse, tlu; appcaiitment of a permanent 

mass of the voters had beeoinn aeeustoincd three meinbeis to enforce tiiis iaittfi. ;3.. Xb 

to Ix'ing bribe<l by acmal gills of money, by division among the poorer v 

distrH^ntii)iis (.f e(>i n,A)r by the exhibitions lands of tlie state which W’ould 

of splendid games at the pi ivale cost of the cant by the enibreement of the 

inagistrati*s. This syslojnatie training in 4. The compensation of the 

corruj)lion had made the i)Opiilace ready to holders thus dispossessed for ihw 

follow the bidding of any demagogue- Avho improvements, etc., by makiag 

sliould j)roriiise iln'in idief from the evils lute owners of the 500 jugera 

which Avere evident to a 11. Moreover, it assigned them. 5. The provi^p- 

was plain that the synpiuhy of the troops new enactments when once i«ade v 

was w ith their siillering fellow-ditizeus inalienable. . : ^ 

rather than with the government, and that There seems no reason, to 

in l he event of a popn 1 a r out break the army Gracf bus was influenced by jwwi 

could not be relied upon. Let the people in proposing these measure .Iney.,. 


evils, and most earnestly sought 1o rtmedv 
them, was a .Tii(*ml)e2‘ of one of thq nol*^- 
of the plebeian Jiouses, Tiberius Seibproni 
Graeehus, a grandsou of Weipio Alricanus, 
and a tribune of the iicoplc., In B. c, 
be pro])ost (J a series of ineasureB Avhich 
sought to rdic ve tlie existing distre^ among 
tlie Koman eiiizens, and to improve live 
g(’ner:il eondiliou of Italy by substituting 
lrr(; labor lor that of ibe sJayes in the culli- 
valion of tbo soil, and thus giving employ- 
inmt to the bulk of the poorer cJasft.-'of 
freemen, lie jiroposed, 1. To revive, the 
loiig-negleeted Licinian laws, and^ to dkEpit;; 
ihe amoiijit of . land Avliich a man 
legally hold to 500 jugera, with a provieiptl 
alloAving him to hold 250 jugcra addUioo^; 
for each adult uneinanciiiiilt'd soil* , .,2* Sl^e v 


to it; and, intent only U]x>n their 
ish interests, defeated the dew remedies ptir# 
jmsed^ ^ .'r '.3 

A foreshadoAving of the danger wluci ' 
threatened Ivome Avas given in the 
Servile li ar, Avhicli broke out in Sicliy.iii; 

B. c. lo4, and continued for tAvo yeftt-B. 
Two hundred thousand slaves, driveh do . 
despair by their ti eatnient, rose in rebellion, 

niKl firofl lltn iif W‘ii 1 
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the nobles, ‘however, election of Gracchus. Finding this impos- 
bitterly* deiM)ii need, si ble, the senators, headed l)y Publius 
Scipio Nascia, attacked Gracc hus and his 
and wealthier Italians hud friends in the senatti-liouse. Gracchus was 
land largely slain on the steps of the capitol as lie en- 
maximum limit proposed, dcavored to escape, and tlircc liundred of 
■ had been in tlio possession of his supporters “fell wiih him. Ilis enemies 

t for years, and grout expense barharoiisly refused to alJ()W liis body to 

incurred in erecting buildings receive decent burial, but flung it into the 
/ them, jiud the property had been Tiber, 

r^ttiisferred and used as though the holders Political assassinations rarely accomplish 
owners. The opposition tluir oliject ; it was so in this case. Tl.« 
Td the laws was led by Octaviiii^, a tribune, ])(Oplo were horror-struck at the open mur- 
the of Griiceluis. When the dir of one of their iiibunos. So bold an 

^ ])roposed iu tlie assembly of outrage had never been commilted before 

the tribes, Octavius interposed his veto, by the nobles, and the people were more 
' and prevtiuted the vote from being taken. Ibaii ever determined that the work of the 
in the hot dispute which ensued, Gracchus relbrmer should go on. The party in tlie 
unfortunately lost his moderation, and aji- senate favorable to tlie refornis now came 
■ pealed to the people to dejiose Octavius, into power in that body, and hy order of* 
which measure was carried. The laws the senate the work of redistriliuting the 
were then passed hy the tribes, and a com- lands was resume d. In n. c. 129 fc'cipio 
mission of three, consist i/ig of Gracchus, -.ICniilianus, wl»o had been oiui of l lie first to 
his brother Cains Grac chus, and his lather- recognize tlie need of rcdbrin, and who was 
^ iu-law Appiiis Claudius, was appointed to a sincere friend of the peojile, seeing that 
-^;see to the enforcennaiC. the lack of moderation on the part of the 

thy The work of resuming the control of the agrarian commission w as really defeating 
cpublic lands and redistriluiting them was the object of the law, and stirring up fre^li 
begun. It proved a more diflicuit. task discontents, pro}>osed ami carric cl a mtas- 
tliari Gracehu? had imagined. He had to ure which removed the distribution IVom 
meet not only tlie cou?tant and unceasing | tlie liands of the commission, and ml i listed it 
hostiStty of the aristocracy, who deelareil to the ciuisuls. He paid with his life lor 
that' while they could not jircveiit the eii- his effort to control the reform. He was 
e forcsement of the Jaw, its author shoiihl not found niurdered in liis bed on tlie morning 
' ‘escape their vengearioe, but also the ineroas- of the day he liad appointed for an oration 
ing demands of the people, whieh forced hefore the senate respecting the rights of 
hini to nioasures of a more revolutionary tlie Latins in tlm matter of the distribution 
liaturCd The Itomans had just become the of the lands. The murder w as uiidouhu dly 
;l ■ an act of the Gracchan party, and a most 

: the wdth a full treasury. Grac- ill-advised one, as lie was more their friend 

^ to the people that the Per- tliaii tlieir loo. Tlie popular j arty opposed 

; treasures should be distributed an invest igation cf tlie crime, ami the aiis- 
.^iatnong the new landholders for the purjiose toerm-y feeling that tin y had lost an oppo- 
supplying tliem with funds to provide nent rather tiuui a friciul, were not unwilling 
|*?!|tb^jrlands with implements and stock, and iliat the matter sliould sleep. The loss to 
bis on the asserlion that Home was great. Iu Bcijiio ^^-niiliauus, 

had the right to decide perished “ tli(‘ fir&t statesman anti flrst gen- 
: dispoaitioii of the treasures which oral of Ids age,” and one of the purest and 

under such circumstances, most disinterested public men the republic 
proposed to shorten the ever pfoduced. The senate, sustained by 
service, to take from the the general iiulignation of tlie more niotl- 
exclusive right to act as civil crate citizens at the murder of Scipio, non 
the Italian allies to suspended the operation of the disputed law . 

Mattxirs were now This did not amount to much of a gain, 

^ ^ however, as the lands were nearly all dis- 

year eame on, ^ the arisco- tributed. 

to fury, &r)ught by all A new trouble was now created hy the 

iu their power to prevent the re- claims » of the Latins and Italians to the 
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frHi)>bise.. These chiinia were advocated by 
some of the popular leaders, who believed 
th^it sucii an accession to the tribes would 
enable tbora more effectually to control the 
senate. The eluirns were presented to the 
senate in the form of a law to whieli its as- 
sent wiis askXMl l>y Q. Fabius Flaeciis, the 
eonsid, in b. c. ]2o. By sending him on a 
foreign mission the senate (iontrived to avoid 
the necessity of acting upon the measure. 
The town of Fregellte vented its disappoint- 
ment in an open revolt. The outbreak was 
<|uel]ed', the w'alls of the city tvere destroyed, 
and it was deprived of all its privileges and 
reduced to the rank of a village. Tins se- 
vcr(5 punisliment frightened the other Latin 
and. Italian towns into siibmission. 

In the mean time Cains Gracchus, the 
younger brother of the murdert'd Tiberius, 
apjv^ared in Romo, lie had been detained 
ill Sardinia as quaistor by tlio government, 
but had been recalled on tlie charge of being 
one of the instigators of the revolt of Fre- 
gellse. He was triumphantly acquitted of 
this charge, and was joyfully greeted by the 
popular party, who made him tlieir tribune 
by an unusually large vote. For the first 
time in many years the commons had a great 
man for a leader. Cains was in every re- 
spo(^t the superior of his brother, and his 
measures, wliile more revolutionary and 
varied than llmso of Tiberius, were at the 
same time more Rfalesmaiilike, and better 
calouhited to remedy the evils they attacked. 
His eliief objects were to relieve the poorer 
classes, and to humble the senate, to benefit 
liis friends and avenge himself on Ids ene- 
mies. His measures may be thus stateVi : 
1. renewal of the agrarian law of Ti- 
berius Oracelms, willi certain modilications. 
^ Cains dimiidslu'il tlie size of the allotmout, 
a'ul provided that the landholders ehoultl 
i? l>e regarded as the ownets of the' lands on 
■ CfVndition of paying an annual quit-rent to 
the i?tate. He riquired that good character 
j^hquld be an indispensable condition to 
' holding Jands. 2. The slate was required 
to sell corn to each citizen who should apply 
.|ft)r it, at half the usual ])rice. This was a 
. in qst dangerous im asure, but may hitve been 
.justified by the urgent necessiiy of reliev- 
ing th® prtivni ling suff*ring. ‘h '1 he miid- 
minn age of enlisted men was fixed at sev- 
enteen years, and the state was required to 
provide the soldier’s equipment which had 
" formerly been de*l noted from his pay. 4. 
The eqiiites or knights were assigneil the 
, exclusive privilege of furnishing juries. By 


this measiire the knights; w^ere 
a disti net order. ^.^The senate was.j V 
quired to determine the consular proyi^e^. 
and leave it to the consuls to decide 
themstdves, by agreement' or by loj^ ... 

province each should administer. 
assessment of taxes for the new province tdr .' 
Asia was confided to the Rom^U 
7. Tlie nianagement of the public 
the Italian peninsula was confided . 

tribimt's of tbe jieople. 8. The : 

colonics at Capua, Tarciitmn, and else w 4^ ': 
ill Itkly, at Carthago and in Gaul. ‘ 

By the last measure Cains sought tb af 
ford an outlet to tlie overcrowuie(f pnpnte , 
tion of Rome. A (solony of 6,000 persons 
was sent to Cartilage to build a city oir the, 
deserted site of the Punic nietropolif ; nnd: 
another colony was scut to Aqiise ScXtiiB;^ 
(the modern Aix) in S()utiicrn Gaiil. Thu^ , 
Cains may be said tf) have given new life |0; 
the colonial system of Rome,, as he'waf^ , 
taiuly the originator of its extension ill to 
the provinces. 

His second measure, wliile it may have 
been justified by the existing distress, 'vyws/. 
not j)7*o(lnctive of sncli happy results. Thb 
law limited the distribution of grain to 
dents of the city. An extensive Herie^bf: 
storehouses, called the “ fsomj iron bin Gratia- 
ricH,” wais cre(;tcd tornotjfc the demand, which 
set in. The law also caused the flocKittg,jt.p 
Rome of all the poor and incapable i^ople 
from the surrounding country, who bccitmp 
rcsident.s of tlie city. Cains had . deeigred 
this in order that ho might thus inercasc^itho ; 
number of his friends, and bo able to 
trel the elections, lie was Buccessful; feui 
the measure had a m<»re far-reaclu»g 
sfMjuence. It filled Rome /with a lazy, 
led, and troublesome mob, whiclv^ibr^/ 
turios ])rovGd a real danger to the 

By giving the (■cnsor& the rights 
pn»vince of Asia, it was nimle 
farm out the revenues of that ^ov^d^| 
new ilass which now arose to 
need for it. The privilege of 
taxes was sold to the highest 
class thus charged with this 
came uiqileasantly conspicuous 
history of Rome uudiT the naih0yp^-^.| 
licans” ^ ■ . : . 

Caius desired to extend 
zenship to all free Italiatvs, uiid 
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-^larinod ■ by the propoisal, 
talesi u illi whicii the funner 
poison tlieir miuds against 
Drusus, the colleague “of 
/^luus, was encourag by the senate to suj)- 
;‘;;^lant him in the favor of the fickle popu- 
;^ce, by pTOfW)siiig still more popular nieas- 
^ : however, wore never meant to 

^ fe lie propos(3d that th^ Jaiul- 

^ Shoultl 

■ fr^mi 

t 

: imposed upon 
them, by Caius, 
m there 

'Should be estab- 
1^ twelve 
Italian colonics, 
each of 3,000 
colonists, for 
die planting of 
whidi the p:)o- 
pte might uoini- 
' nato suitable 
ihen. The ]ieo- 
jilcratilbid tho.:e 
b^ws as readily 
ttstliey had done 
. ihose of Cuius, 
arid when he v)f- 
fehid liiinself as 
a candidate for 
the tribunate in 
B. e. i21, de- 
feated him. 

la the month 
of December, b. 

. a 121, Cains 
ceased to be 
tribune by the 
e%imrionofhis 
i tpr Ml of office, 

BcW'consul s 
op^ 

g4j^^^a-to'':hi ' 

■ '■. ,si^d .t!n) aristoe- 

"^Yilgr wcfh de- ^ 

.’^tetixiinc<3 to get 

i speedily and ns summarily ns 

disposed of his brolli r. They 
attacking lu 3 establishment of 


Bolemn warning against seeking to build a 
city or a site accursed by the gwls. The 
seuatc, following out the programme, for- 
bmle the establishment of tlie Junouiau 
colony. In the assembly convoked for the 
purpose of confirming this law, Caius Grac- 
chus endeavored ,to secure its detent. In 
the intense excitement which prevailed, ah 
attendant of the priests was slain while the 
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on the site of 
p^ost unpopular, but still 
^*"*C’n8ures. It was now 
Af i'jaa hyeniLs had 
■ planted boundary stones 

CMmsultcd, 

Iheu rii si^ni^u^lvttoGonsU^^^ 


auguries wore being taken. This brought 
matters to a crisis. Tlic next day the aris- . 
tocratic party occupied tlic forum and senate 
house, armed, and the capitol was filled with 
the Cretan mercenaries of the army. Caius 
and his followers, finding a conflict inev- 
itable, though he had earnestly endeavored 
to give no occasion for it, retired to the 
Avcntinc, the old stronghold of the plebs. 
By threats aud promises the consul induced 
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■ ilW cotnmons to desert their leader, and of- 
fewi a -reward far Ina head. When the 
ranks on the Aventino had been thinned 
Btiflieicdtly, the nobles and the Cretans, as- 
sisted by the slaves, stormed the mount, and 
put to death all whom they found there, 
about 2o0 jHTsons of humble rank. Cuius 
was pursued, overJaK’oii and slain, as \Yas 
also his former e<d league, Marcus Flaccus. 
The aristocrats tlujii wreaked their ven- 
geance upon the adherents of Cains by caus- 
ing o,000 of them to be strangled in prison 
by order of the senate. The menu)ry of 
IIkj Graeclii was ofEcially pi'oscribed. Cor- 
nelia, their mother, was forbidden to wear 
inouining for Caius. The people paid 
little hoed to the mandates of the govorn- 
nieiit, however, and cherished llie memory 
of the brothers, espe- 
cial I y that of (.^.aius, and 
wlLj in spite of the j)recau- 
tious of the pol ice, ])uid 
F almost religious liou- 

/, to the sjmts consc- 
/^^HK^^^icrated by their life- 

* Avore the Grac- 

w/ W • withouttheir aven- 

eoiTuption 

yUfflIP aristocracy in- 

Wjl l|l I hjt y creased every day, and 
. beeamo so apparent 
that lliey began to lose 
the power tJiey had 
gotten so iniquitous! y. 

A ROMAN BLINGER. Tli« comnious, i)ercei'v- 
ing wliat success had 
attended the use of violence and armod tu- 
mult in the hands of the aristocrats, soon be- 
gan to tui'ii these weapons against them, and 
ere long Ibund lea<lers who more than im- 


proved upon the lessons of their aristocratic 
teachers. As far as the corruption w as con- 
cerned, liovvi‘V<?r, both c]a.sses were at fault. 
If foreign princes bought tlu ir crowns from 
the nobles, the latter bought therr ofiices 
from the j)oopl(‘. 

This stat(' of affairs was made painfully 
prominent by the Jugurthiiie war, which 
began in n. r. 111. Massinissa, the Nuinid- 
iau king, who had been the ally of the Ro- 
inaiivS ill tlie second Punic war, Inui been 
^rewarded for his servit'cs ))v the gift of the 
part of the territories id' Carthage, 
is son Micipsa, caring little lor power, 
^hatl placed the control of his kingdom in 
tb^ liauds of his nephew Jiigurthu, whom 
Lo raised to a footing of equality with his 


own soils Adherbaland Hiempsah^^. 
death he divided t!ie civil and 
offices between fho three prince?* 
was satisfied with the will. Tliei 
of the old king disputed Jugurtha^ 
to any share in the government, 
latter boldly claimed it all. Daring 
quarrel, Iliempsal was assassinated^ and 
civil war ensued between Jugurtlia and 
herbal, in w hich the latter was 
his cousin, svlio was a brilliant and caijapOv ' 
tent leader, and a master of intriguo^ l^j^v-' 
ing learned the hitter art and his trade as a 
soldier in the Roman service. Adherbai 
escaped to Rome, and ai)pcaled to the senate^ 
lo reinstate him in his authority. Jugurtha, „ 
know ing that every senator had his pri^ 
sent his envoys to Rome and supplied tliem 
with funds, wliich tliey used so well that the 
senate not only refused the demand of Ad- 
herbal to bo ])iit in the place of Jugurthn, ' 
but blainod him for the murder of hi? 
brother. A division of llie Numidian king- 
dom w^as made by Roman coinmissionfera, * 
Jiigurtha was giwcii the better part, coii^ 
prising the region afterwards called Matiw 
ritania ; Ad herbal retfcived Cirta, the capital 
and a sandy tract stretching into the eastern 
desert. Jugurtlia, dissatisfied wdth this a r- 
rangenient, made war upon his cousin, took 
his territory from liim, ])ut him to death, 
and massacrcMl the inhabitants of Cirta, 
many of whom wri’o Iialinns. War was at 
once declared by Roriie, and an artny was 
sent into Niimidia, which won so many suc- 
cesses tliat Jugurtlia found it expedient to 
make peace. Mis gold was his great argu- 
ment, and it wins used liberally. He wtui 
obliged to surrciuicr unconditionally, butliis 
kingdom was restored to him on payiiiebt ■ 
of a slight line. The popular 
obliged the Roman govtrnment to mvestW 
gate the miinncr in w hich the peab^, h^fV 
been obtained, and Jngurtha 
to Rome to answer ciinceridiig 
obeyed. Ills cousin Massiva took 
tage of his presence to advance liis 
the crow- n . J n g 11 r t h a ca used h im to l>e 'bt ; * 
sassiuated in Rome, and assisted tho 
derer to escape. Tlie senate, euragect«^4pfc 
insult, cancelled the peace, ind 
Juguvtha at once. He quitted , Rombiwiiiv 
the sarcastic but true remark, *‘IfV I; ifctt 
gold enough, I would buy the city 
The war went on, Jugiirtha’s 
demoralized the army as it bad douCi ^he 
government, and the Roman generals ^ 
fered themselves to be defeated and A 
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terms of, whicb Nuraidia waa 
Ilf>rae refused to acknowledge 
■r^erte bniiiehed the defeated gen- 

native tribes of Africa, believ- 
tkmt in Jugurtba they had found a 
from the dominion of' Rome, ral- 
to his standard in strong force. 
■'fi-y'Rortke was now in earnest, however. A 
■r%ave},able, and determined general, Quintus 
M given the coinnuind of the 

army in Africa, and among tlie limi tenants 
was (yaius JMarius, a fanners 
■ . son, who had risen by liis gn I Ian try and 
talents frorrt the ranks. Marius was a 
favorite with the troops, lo wlioni lie en- 
deared himself .by sharing their hardships 
dangers. Metcllus found an able 
-^^tersiiry in Jugurtha, and the war dragged 
along so?j)|Jlowly that the Roman people 
began to suspect, most unjnsLly, that he 
also’ had been bought by tlie Niiinidiaji 
king. Marius, whose amhition now began 
to snow itself, returned Ivoine in B. c. iOT, 
and availed himself of this suspicion against 
Metellns to secure his. own election to the 
cpusnlship. The people also decre(Ml that 
he should be (;ommaiider of tlie African 
. army. Marius, however, flid not. make 
much greater head against ,)iigurlha than 
Metellus. The war went on, and was only 
brought to a close by tlie. arts of Sulla, who 
in B. c. 105 persuaded the ^lauritunian 
King BtK*.el i u.s, t h c fa 1 1 u* r-i 1 1 - ! a w ( > f J u gu r t h a , 
to Burreuder the . Numidiaii king to th(‘ 
Romans. Boeehus aect'iited the offer, and 
lured Jugurtha into an audiush, whore h(‘ 
was captured by Bulla and delivered to 
... Marius. The cajitive king was taken to 
Rome, where he was made, with his two 
::8on^^ adorn the triumph of IMarius. lie 
.was theq thrown into a <lmigeon, where he 
> died in a few days from cold and hunger, 
was regarded by the people as 

V of Jugurthuj and in spite of 
yVlibe prpbibitjon of the law was re-elected 

B. c, 104, and held that ofliee lor 
!; ;; rfivo consecu ti ve yeji rs. 

A great danger threatened Romo l)efon‘ 

V of the Jngurthine w ar. TIh' 

: north of Kiirope — the 

1::^inDri and Ten tones,, tribes partly Celtic 

— moved down from the 
, ?T,©^on beyond the Rhine and the Danube, 
district between those 
and the Alps. As early as b. o. 113 
:;v.; A the Citnbri passed the Al]>s, 

Iatria,aD^ dtrfeated Pkpiri its Garbo, 
Si In B q. 109 the. Ciaibri ap- 


peared' on the borders of southern Gaul, 
and demanded that lands shpuhl be assigned 
them. The Coiisul Bilanus answeied by 
attacking them, but he suffered a terrible 
defeat and htet his camp. Tliey did not 
follow up their victory, but applied them- 
selves to the task of reducing the neighbor- 
ing tribes. Three Roman armies weve sent 
against them, one in B. c. 107 and two in 
B. c. 105, blit all three were defeated with 
heavy h)ss In the last of these buttles the 
Roru.’in array, 80,000 strong, wjis defeated 
on the Rhone near the modem town of 
Orange, and Italy .seemed at tlie mercy of 
the burhariuns, who had hut the Alps be- 
tween lliem jimJ the Roman territory. 
They turned aside into Spain, however, but 
were driven liaek a(;ros.s the IVreueea by 
the Celtiberian.s, b. c. 104. Relnrriing into 
Gaul, they spr(‘ad rapiilly over llie western 
part of that region towards the Seine. 
They w-erc joined in B. 0. 103 by the Teu- 
ton<‘s, a kind/ed tribe from the region of the 
Baltic,' and ibo Ilelvitii from the Swiss 
A1])S. The combined tribes now arranged 
a sy.stenuilic invasion of Italy. The Ten- 
tones iiiidei’took to iu,vadc Italy by W’ay of 
Frovonee and the w(‘.stern j)mss(s of the 
.Al])s, while the Cimbri entiTcd Bwitzerlancl 
and sought the eastern jaisses, w^itb which 
they w’cre acapniinud, 

^Marius in the meantime had been seiitlo 
soul hern Gaul with a large army, and was 
a(;eompanied by Bulla as Ids legate. It 
wa.s all im[)ortant to beat the tw() invading 
columns in di'tail and prevent their junc- 
tion. For this ])urpose ^larius threw his 
army upon the advancing host of the Teu- 
tones near tlie nnxlerii town of Aix, and 
gained a great vielmy over the savages in 
the summer of ii. c. 102. The Teutones 
were utterly destroyetl as a nation ; 150,000 
men and a large number of women W’ere 
slain, and 90,000 wore mmle prisoners and 
sold into slavery. Gaul was thus entifely 
Ireed from the enemy. 

The Cimbri ci’o.s.'cd tlie Alps by tlm 
I Brenner Pass, and advaneerl into the valley 
of the Po. Tlie Consul Catnlus endeavored 
to drive tliem back, l)ut was routed. The 
Cimbri were so well pleased with the rich 
country around them that, instead of follow- 
ing up their advantage, they went into 
winter quarters. This delay gave Marius 
time to march from Gaul to the nid of his 
eirileagne, whom he joinc'd in the f^j'ring of 
B. c. iOl. Upon the resumption Kfif theit 
advance by the Cimbri, in the summer of 
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that: yiear, lliey^ met hy the ctimbincd 
AniTriies'of Mariii^^^^ Cat ulus, and wore 


lied as ilctMsively ms tbcir brethren had 
been by the former* in (jriiiiL Their sl^iin 
nmounted to. 140,000, and the rernaindor of 
the nation, 60,000 in miinbor, wore injule 
prisoners and sold as slaves. Italy was 
sale, -t “The luimaii aviilaiiohe which for 
thirteen years had alanned the nations 
from the Danube to the Ebro, from the 
Seine to the I'o, rested l)eneatli the sod or 
toiled under the yoke of slavery.'' 

Marius was honored with a ma^nifieent 
Iriumi'h, in which he was hailed as tJie de- 
li vcrei* of Rome in the most flalti'rin" terms, 
lie was eh«).sezj consul for the sixth eonsecu- 
tlvo time in defiance of the constitution. 
Had he been a stalesiiinn as well as a groat 
general lie might have accomplished thou 
wdiat Julius ('lesar did in the next century, 
and have made lii nisei f monarch of tlic 
Ivoniaiis. Ilis ambition was equal to the 
attempt, but his judgment and firimiess 
wairo not. Indeed he dotis notst'cm to have 
understood exactly w hat position lie wanted, 
or how to attain it. lie chose as liis most 
intimate friends and jjounseliors tw'O wxirth- 
less deinagoguos, Glaiicia and Buturnius, 
who were encouraged by lift countenance 
to attempt the passage ‘of laws which were 
utterly distasteful to all the better class of 
Romans. Motel I us opposed these measures 
ftiul was driven into exile. Marius lent 
himself to the pej'sccut ion of his old general, 
and ^:hus drew upon himself the enmity of 
the senate and its adherents. The meas- 
ures of the tribune Bat urn ins had already 
produced severe riots in the city. AVlieu 
the consular election came on the trouble 
increased. Mumrnius, the govern men t can- 
didate for the consulate, was beaten to 
death by the partisans of Glaucia and 
Saturn ins, wdio were then declared public 
enemies by llie senate. Tliey seized the 
cajitol ; hut Mnriiis, being afraid to risk 
bis jMipuJarity by defending them further, 
joined the senate against them. Trusting 
to bis protection, tluy surrendered, and 
were confined by him in the Curia Hostilia. 
While he was endeavoring to secure tiiem 
a regular trial, they w’cre attacked Iw the 
partisans of the senate and slain, "b. c. 
100 . 

Ill B. c. 102 a second servile war broke 
out in Sicily. The slaves, driven to despair 
by the cruelty with which they were treated, 
took agns against their masters, whom they 
.^outnumbered. With the aid of the repub- 



lic they were crushed ' after a 
three years, B. C. 99. 

The fall of Satiirriiiis was 
lire of Marius to overturn the gbverur^bt*^ 
A great general, but a poor stateSiha^s 
liad used the wrong instruments to a&nstfe: - 
plish his ends, and liad succeeded only ' : 
rendering himself unpopular. ; 

Mctcllus was recalled from banishmeuty^dt : . 
Marius, unwilling to witness the ttiuihph; ' 
of his rival, went on a journey to the Eastj; 
o-^tensihly for the j)urpos(3 of fulfilling a ypW' 
lh(‘re. On his return he found himself ivv 
desert(*d by the friends wlio had fawiied 
upon liim in his prosperity. Yet, having 
tasted the sweets of pow'er,- he was dOtor- 
niincd to become master of Rome. ’An 
oracle had jiromised him seven consulships, 
and he emlcavorcd to piofit by^liis exfieri- 
enee and decide upon a surer plan of achiev- 
ing his destiny. ‘ : 

Ju the niesinlimo another reformer arosie 
to iron hie Ronn*. He was M. Livius 
Drnsii.s, the son of him who had opposed 
(.'aius Graced) us. He was a man of good 
intontiems but of small ability, and he un- 
dortook to remedy the evils from which the 
state was siiilcring by reconciling the Sena- 
toriaii with tlic iCqiiestrian Order at Rome, 
and doing justice to the Latins. He pro- 
posed, therefore, to d(‘prive the equites or 
kniglits of the judiifial power which they 
had alnised, and restore it to the senate, 
and to admit all the Italians to the fran- 
cliise. lie succeeded in procuring the pas- 
sage of a law which divided the right to 
furuisli “judieoa ” between the knights and 
the senate, but his bill to admit Italians to 
the framdii.-e Avas stubbornly resisted, ah<l 
the rcdbriner liimself was Mssassiiiated M hiS 
own door. The ariotocrats had had recouri^ 
to their usual mode v>f \^arfare, bift ^his 
time tlicir blow was struck at one of tha^ 
ow n order, B. o. 91. t 

The murder of Drusus \vas*the 
the civil w ar he had striven to avert; 
him perished tiie last hope of the 
that Rome would amicably settle thrfr | 
claims. There was nothing left butrto 
mit or rebel. They chose the latt^ alVJl .' 
native, and eight nations — the 
rucini, Peligni, Vestini, 

Apuli, and Lucani — took up arms, 

into a close alliance, formed a 

public, which they^ named ■ 

chose Corfiniura, m the 

nines, as tlicir capital. .C; 

“Social Wan*' They c ' f ' 
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5: be consuls. For a while it induced Publius Sulpicius Rufus, the tri- 

allies would be sue- bime, to- propose a law requiring the d is* 

iSj? % Rome Avon Id be reduced to tribution of the new citizens among aH the 

sibato. Lfucius Cse.T'ftr, one of the tribes. This arrangement wendd enable 

were defeated ; Campanip^ was they wmuld ualurally support Marius as. 

■ ;! 4^ and Ciepio, the con- their champion. The consuls endeavored 

wa and his army destroyed in to defeat the measure, but Marius and 

within a few monilis. Kegotia- Rufus held tlie tbruin with an armed force 

’ i tfcphe were opened with the people of and compel h d the passage of the law. The 

Northern Italy, and it seemed that the whole vote couterring the command of the army 
peniasula would be drawn iul‘) the revolt. on Sulla Avas reversed, and Marins was 
Rome met the danger Avitli an adroit elected in his place, n. c. 88. The issue 
concession, as her armies were unable to was thus sharply joined between the rivals, 
crush the revolt, ■ A measure known as the Sulla was not the man to submit ianiely 
: Law” was adopted, eonfeiTing the to this outrage, anrl he had the advantage 

Roman citizeusldp on all the Italians who of being al>le to ap])ear as the cliampiou of 
had taken uo part iu the war. ami on all the hiAV. He appealed to his troops to sus- 
who should \vith<liaAA" from it. 'FIki measure tain him, ainl at their head marched upon 
was perfectly successful. It prevented fur- Rome. Marius had not expected such 
ther accessions to the ranks of the allTes^ boldness from his rival, and Avas uni>repared 
and raised up a poAverful ])eace party among to nuiet it. Sulla became master of Rome, 
them which clamored for an aceeptanee of silencing opposition bv threatening to burn 
the reconciliation offered by the “Julian the city over the heads of the people if re- 
Law.** One by one the allies drf)pped away sistance Avere oflered. IHarius Avas defeated 
from the confederacy, and as it grew Aveaker and obliged to fly for his life. He passed 
the Romans began to bo su(.‘eesslul again, through a series of romantic and stirring 
Sulla and the elder romjxy recovered adventures, and at last reached Africa, an 
„ Camptinia, and the capital of the allies was almost de.serU4 fugiti ve. 

captured. At last only Samnium and Lu- Sulla, now master of Rome, put Rufus to 
cauia remained in arms, and Rome once death, repealed his laNVs, and pnt in force 
more tried the })olicy of concession. By various measures calculated to strengthen 
granting all that the allies luui ever cluirnecl, ! the nubility. He was obliged to quit Romp 
these two nations Avero Avon over, and the j soon afterwards to lake command of the 
“Social War” came to an end, ii. c. 88. j array iu the east. His departure was inr 

During this struggle Marius had served Lstanlly followed by a civil Avar. The peo- 

fts legate to the Consul Rutilius in the first I pie elected Ciiiria consul, and he endeavored 
year, which was so full of disaster to Romo, | to restore the laws of Rufus and to recall 
and his slow and cautious policy had added I Marius. The aristocratic party fleAV to 
his credit. The lionors had been arms, and Ciima Avas driven from the city, 
parried off by Sulla, Avho in the campaigns He appealed to the army, and having won 
pf ,0, ^ 89 and 88 had shoNvu himself an the support of the troops and of the great 
C?otfeeqiiently, Avhon the in- mass of Italians, invited Marius to return 
, ; : kStMi of ^ Asia Minor by Mitl)ridates of irom Africa, and Jiiarched upon Ror^je, 
that a vigorous and com- captured the city, and began the execution 
should be sent against him, of a policy of vengeance, B. c. 87. Marius, 
now consul, was assigned returning to the city, was associated with 
The old friendship Avhich Cinua in the considslup. The friends of 
* existed between Marius and Sulla had Sulla AA^ere butchered As Marius walked 
to mutual jealousy, through the streets, attended by his'guards, 
V; Q resented, the appointment they cut down all whom, he did not salute;' 

A;; new command, ami iioav set anci lists of those whom it was desirable to 

tim action of the remove were made out every day, and 

government, with its usual given to assassins Avho had orders to de- 
X endeavoring to render abor- spatch the persons named in the lists. The 

citizenship to the houses of the victims Avero plundered and 
ill Spite of their their families given up to dishonor^ Such 
lufei^it^tribci; Marie" "‘ow a reign of terror I'^'d never betui known in 
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Bbiiae; afid rMa wreaked liis vengeance 
ujiDli: lioWliiy to his heart’s content, 

la bantempt for the law, he and Cinna 
daciaiped themselves consuls for the 
year B* c. 86, without submitting to the 
usual form of election. Marius, deeply 
sU'perstitioiis at heart, had now fulfilled the 
prediction of the oracle ; and had entered 
upon his seven ih consulship. He did not 
Jive to enjoy it long, however, but died 
eighteen d;iy3 later, at the age of seventy 
one, hurried to his end by his tardy re- 
morse for his outrages upon liis country. 
He left behind him his band of assassins, 
who, even after his death, attempted to con- 
tinue their bloody work. Sertorius called 
them together under pretence of giving 
them their pay, and, having surrounded 
them with his troops, cait them down to a 
man. More than four thousand are said to 
have been slain. 
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death of Marius left Cinna stdb- ^ 
r^T held that position Uti-! 

nominating hitn^lf, 
and associating with him Wbotiiso-; 
ever he saw fit. Yet he did; 
nothing, and his government acir: 
complished nothing. Sulla waa oiitlawed, 
and a successor appointed in his plaGe. 

At length a letter was received from Suilb.! 
announcing the successful close of tliq waf 
against Mithridates, and hia speedy rhturn 
to Italy. He state<l . that while, he would 
protect the ni'W ciiizcns in their rights, he 
intended to secure the punishment of the 
authors of the revolnliou. Ciunii was 
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Sqbdues Spain —Follows P(»mpey to Greece— Bat- 
tle of Pharsalia— Flight of Pompey — He Reaches 
Iviypt— liis Murder Cflesar in “Egypt— Elstab- 
lisHiftS his Authority, in that Country, Asia Minor, 
iiiid Africa— Returns to Rome— Is Made Dictator 
for Life — Great Des;,:;ns of Cajsar— What he Ac- 
complished-Conspiracy Against him— His Mur- 
derAltS Effect upon Rome— Mark Antony Se- 
. .cutes the . power— Arrival of Getavius (Wsar — 
Cluinis his Inheritance— Antony Repairs to Gaul 
wHapid Rise of Octavius to Power — Forms with 
yitony and Lenidus the Second Triumvirate — 
Iii.ttlel of Philllppi — Division of the Roman Do- 
lions Retweeii the Triumvirs— Octavian Tri^ 



frightened out of his inactiou by tliis letter, 
and undertook to march against Sulla, but 
his troops mutinied and murdered him at 
Ancona. The Consul Carbo, the eollengiie 
of Cinna, now abandoned the attempt to 
cross tlie Adriatic into Greece, and pre* 
pared to meet Sulla on his arrival in luily* 

During all these years the war agaiui^t 
Mithridates bad been stnicessfully waged by 
Sulla, und tlie brilliatit efforts of the 
P<intic monarch to stay the march of 
Roman conquest in the East had been de- 
feated. The events of this war have been 
related in the liistoiy of Pontus, and may 
be passed over here. 

Sulla regained Greece, Macedonia, an4, 
Asia Minor, compelled Miiliridiiies to 6u%- , 
for peace and granted it upon the TJioist^ r 
humiliating terms. He had defraye/I; 
cost of the war mainly fj|)n| his private ^ 
sources, and had deferred the settlement .of ; ; ■ 
his personal quarrel until after iihe 
of the foreign enen»y. He now retu^if;?;; 
to redress his own grievances witlrtbe 
tige of his great victories, with a Vast ! 

of money taken from the enemy, and at - ! 
head of an army enthusiastically 
to him. He was unquestionably tiie/6 - ^ 
of living generals, *aud his troops 
customed to victory. Still, while 
of success, lie did not underrate liis 
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ne Knew tne xvianan raction to 
ble, and while he <le8pi3ed the V S' /' 
he justly appreciated the 
Italians, who constitp^"^’: 
of the party opposed^ ^ 


uoue Alia 
^TcnerakBttl- .*■ 
i and it. ‘ 
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rcsp^'ct'.the' 

feifp^W-.Wio' nw citizens he ric-' 

neutrality at tho 


• /cif^ strui^gle. ' 

: ■ n't firundusium with 40,000 

and was joined almost at 
' - Metelius Pius, Crassus, and Pom- 
j>^. He detkited. the army of Consul 
Kvirt)a,nus near Capua, nitd won over the 
' trodpi of Scipio to his standard. Then, 

S iiito winter-quarters in central Italy, 
ivoted the winter to Btrengthening his 
ck&se* In the epring of B. c. 82, the 
Maviaii paily put an army of 200,000 men 
in tive nelcf, commanded by tlie new coii- 
siils, Carbo and Marina i he younger. Carbo 
t66k‘ position at Cliisium, in Etruria, as 
thatt .region was friendly to his party. 
Sulla* turned upon his younger oj)ponont, 
liiarius, defeated liim in the great battle 
of Angiporttts, and forced him to retreat to 
Prseueate, where he left a force to blockade 
hipi. Then, marching throtigh lloni', 
which was undefendcil, he attacked Carbo; 
in his intrenched position, but failed to 
carry it. Young Marius, in the menutirne, 
succeeded in intlucing the Lucuuians and 
Samnites to espouse )iis cause. They sent 
. a force to the assistance of tlie .^farians, 
whfoh being unable to reach Prienc^to, 
jpided Carbo, whose unskilful operations 
k^sulted in the repeated defeat of tho arniy 
under him. The decisive battle >va3 fought 
at the Golline Gate of Rome. The rem- 
nants of Carbo’s army, reinforced by the 
Italians under Telesimis, attackid Rome! 
with the deliberate intention of <lestroying 
it. After a desperate struggle they were 
routed by the troops of Sulla and Orassus. 
Pour thousand prisoners were captured, 
apd these were ta^en, by Sulla’s orders, to 
the Campus Maitius and put to death. 

was no\/ master of Rome, and the 
faction was triumphant, A 
• ve^eanco was taken upon their 

. Too leaders of the late war and 
Marius, as far us they 

■ put to death. Lists 
were made out, and 
18 permitted to add to 
of the victim went to 
was frequently the 
ion. It is said that 
d at Rome, 12,000 at 
)ers not ranch smaller 
a which had favored 
^mruelties ' of Marius 
htt 


For, three years Bulla remaijied master 
of the Roman state, first \vithout any title, 
and then as dictator with unlimited pow^r. 

He made a number of radical changes in 
the constitution, or more properly put in 
force a new constitution w-hich was^fframed 
lifter his peculiar views and designed to 
Btrciigthcii his own order. Though his 
private character was notoriously bad, Sulla 
recognized tho true source of the troubles 
of the slate in the utter corruption of the 
people* lie therefore undertook the hope* 
less task of reforming his countrymen by a 
series of severe enactments against crime 
and luxury, whicri were from the first prac- 
tically disregardied. With respect to the 
government, he began by deg I’a ding tho 
oface of tribune of tho plebs by stripping it 
of all its powers except that of protecting 
the persons of citlzcMis against the other 
magistrates, and disqualifying the tribunes 
f )r the consulship. The senate was given 
the exclusive right of initiating logislatron, 
and was once more placed iu possession of 
the eole judicial power. The practice of 
electing any one to the office oi pontiff or 
augur was abolished, and it was ordained 
that all candidates for the liigher offices 
Bhoiild bo obligid to pass through the lower 
grades in regular succession anti with fixed 
intervals of time between tluMu. The senate 
was reorganized by the addi:if)ii of 300 of • 
Sulla's warmest partisans. The tribes were 
“punfied’' by the rejection of all Italians 
who had aided the Marian cause, and 10,000 
slaves wero liberated and given the fran- 
chise. The confiscated lands of the Mariana 
were distributed among the voteraifs of 
Sulla, in many cases to the damage of the 
industry of the country. 

After having held the dictatorship for 
three ycarsy Sulla, to the surprise of every 
one, resigned it, and retired to hia country- 
scat at ruteoli, b. c. 79. He devoted ih^ 
remainder of his life to recreation and the 
composition of his memoirs. He died the 
next year, and was honored with the grand- 
est funeral Italy had ever witnessed. Well 
might the senate mourn him ; he had de- 
stroyed popular govern men t, and restored 
the rule of the nobility. 

But even the aristocratic party found his 
sweeping changes too great for them. The 
abolition of the election of pontiffs and 
augurs, and the law of succe.ssidn in the 
offices of the state, placed an effectual check . 
upon the ambition of the nobles, who coveted 
these honorable places, and objected to the 
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procMJsa by ^’Ivich’ tliey were now at- 
4 In ihe year of Snlla^d death, Lep* 
the consd}, endeavored to procure the 
abblitloQ of his laws, but. failed. The^irne 
■foi' liad not yet arrived. 

\ The Mari iiu factions in iSicily and Africa 
.:.liw;re crushed by (,^ueius Poinpey, dining 
the life of Sulla. In b. c. 77 Pompey was 
sent into Spain ns proconsul, to put dow^n 
the revolt of Sertoriiia. Sertorius was the 
ablest and the most upright of the Marian 
leaders, and had been given the command 
in Spain by Cinna chiefly to get him out of 
the way. During the Sul Ian proscription, 
Viany of the fugitive Marians repaired to 
him, and took service under him. Bulla’s 
proconsul Annins drove him out of Spain, 
and he took refuge in Africa. At the in- 
vitation of the Lusitaiiiana he returned in 
B. C. 81, at the head of a Libyan and Moor- 
ish force, and, defeating Sulla’s forces on 
the Guadalquivir, made himself master of 
Spain'. Wlieii Pompey arrived lie had 
wrested almost the entire peninsula from 
the Romans. Even Pompey found it im- 
possible to defeat him, and the war con- 
tinued for five years more. At length, in 
n. c. 72, Sertorius >va3 murdered l)y Per- 
])erna, one of his oflic'crs, wIk) assumed the 
commnud of his army. Pompey defeated 
the murderer in the first engagement whicli 
» followed, and captured him. It had been 
the design of Sertorius to restore the power 
of the Marians at Rome, and Perperna en- 
deavored to secure his life by betraying the 
plans of this jiarty in Rome; but l^^mpcy 
j)ut him to death. The war was soon endeJ, 
and Spain was brought ouce more under 
Roman rule. 

Before the close of the S])auisb war, a 
most formidable insurrection of the Gladia- 
tors broke out in IJiipiia, in b, c. 73, under 
the leadership of Spartaciis, n Thracian 
. chief. He was joined by a lai^go number 
of slaves and outlaws, and his force was in- 
creased to 100,000 men. He defeated four 
armies sent against him, and for two years 
ravaged Italy, and even threatened feome 
’ itself. In B. c. 71 the Prtetor Crassus was 
given the command of the army operating 
‘agaitist him, and in six months brought the 
war to a successful close. The lost remnant 
beaten by Pompey, who came up with 
it ^i]i"his return from Spain. The prisoners 
cakqu by Crassus, to the number of G,000, 
W«^ ynicified along the Appian Way. 

Returniiic to Rome, Crassu^^ and Pompey 
de^^ded the consulship as^thc reward of 


their BOTVices. The Sullseau 
fx>rbade^ their' 

passed through the requisite 
their services were too 
were too powerAil fl>r 

Consequently tfie laws of 


refused . ^ ^ , 

were set aside, and on the 1st of 
B. c. 70, Crassus anil Pprnpey bcOai^iB 
suls for tlie year. • Until iiovv they h,i«l 
among the most devoted followers of 4 

but upon entering upon their 
changed their politics. It may be that theyS; 
were convinced that a constitution so purely 
oligarchical could not be mainlpiticd ; .aiifl ' 
it seems very c.vident that they were con- 
vinced that ibeir own interests demhndlMl . 
i ts a b rogafci on. T h ey d e te r m i n ed , therefore, 
to secure the sup})ort of the middle 
which would be very apt to bring with , it 
that of the lower onlors, and to crush tlur 
power of tlic aristocracy. Crassus, an cmi- . 
nently respectable man, aiid very rich, was 
easily le<l by liis more daring and giftetl 
colleague to take the desired stand. The ■ 
consuls then proeei'diid to iuaugurate their>, 
reforms. The tribunes were given back' 
their old powers of which Bulla had der 
prived them, and the judicial power was ; 
again distributed in equal proportion bcs 
tween the senate, the knights, *and the tri- 
bunes of the treasury, a class of moneyed 
men who collected tho revimnes 4ind paid 
the wages t)f ilie tro()|>s. The government 
was purilied of its grosser corruptions, partly 
by prosecutions, and partly by a revival of 
tlie office of censor, which Bulla had abol- 
ished. The senate was purged by the v,. ,, 
pulsion of sixty-four of its members* Tbev ^ 
senate a!;d the nobllhy stubbornly 
these measures, but were at length obligeS" 
to yield. 

The movement for reform in the goyeiti^ 
ment won to tlie support of the CQnBwla,^;)^ 
first lawyer and greatest 
Marcus Tulliud Cicero. He 
prominence in the prosecution 
the misgovern ment of Sicily. By bis 
tiring energy and his superb eloquence 
guilt of Verres was established, and 
criminal was driven into exile. 
this, Cicero so thorouglily 
rottenness of the system of pmyihoial " 
ernment that the senatorial party 
without defence, knd were obUgied/to-^ 

At the end of his term of office, 
decline*! fo accept the government 
province as \vas usual with the retiriug 
siik, but remaiaed at Rome, taki^r 




■ "but awaiting,; the 
' -'He' was', soon' calle4 upon 

^ service. Since 

V i th^ naval power of Car- 

‘ ^ Syria, the Cilician pirates 

: lords of the Mediterranean. 

on the Oiliciau 

;; their ships ravaged the 

. dtp swept the Mediterranean of 

’if; iperchantmen, plundered the Italian porfc^?, | 
ap^'^even extended their depredations as I 
as the Appian Way. Pornpey 
. them in b. c. 07, with nn- 

nsiial powcTS. He was given supreme an-, 
thority over all the coasts of the Mediterra-* 
ncan and for a distance of fifty miles inland. 
In threci tnonthvS he swept the pirates from 
the broke up their strongholds, and by 
his nierciful and politic treatment of them 
converted many of the outlaws into peace- 
able and useful settlers in the Italian towns. 

.Returning from the war with tlu.^ pirates, 
Pdinpeyf on the motion of Manlius and 
Ocero, was intrusted with the command of 
tHe army in Asia, operating against Mith- 
rldateB. He was placed in supreme con- 
trol of the entire east until he had brought 
the Mithridatic war to an oncL'^ He set 
o»it for his new eommajjd in b. c , C6, and 
‘in two years brought the war to a glorious 
conclusion, driving Mithridatos into the 
./'Cgions beyond tlio (Caucasus. He also 
. compelled the Armenian King Tigranes to 
• surrender Syria, of which he made himself 
master without a blow, and converted it 
into a Roman province. Proceeding south- 
througli Cade-Syria, he captured 
V Jeriakalein, and generously spared the Tern- 
pip valid its treasures, but won the enmity 
' of tha jews by entering the Holy of Holies, 
then made war against the Idumaeans, 
bi^ydid lint the campaign, as the 

; dea^ closed the war. Pornpey 

remainder of the year in or- 
ganiwiig Bithynia and Poutus as Roman 
and settling the afiairs of the 
li^ijl^Tibriug naticnis. He allow^ed Pharna- 
: the.i^n of Mithridates, to retain the 

■;v^ ed Cappadocia upon Ario- 
^ territories of Galatia, 

' Hyrclinus King of Judiea. Over 

'v.; ooiintries the Roman supremacy 

s'f 61 Poinpey re- 

: enjoyed one of the 

' . mty had ever 

■ ^j ijintiiieaeS^ ■ 

r ; jSftfifore his arriv.'ii, had* narrowly 

^ a civil war. Serous Oau- 



iitra, a man of noble birth, buf a brokefi- 
down profligate, drew to himself a follow- 
ing of adventurers and disreputable |)ersons, 
and organized a conspiracy for the over- 
throw of the goverunieiit. Ho expected to 
be supported by all the disaffected Italians, 
and by the crimiiinls, slaves, and gladiators, 
and counted on the tacit acquiescence of 
the Marian party. The con.sj)iracy w\as dis- 
covered hy the vigilance of Cicero, who w^tw; 
then consul, and he denounced Catiline so 
mercilessly before the senate that the con- 
spirator fled .from the city into Etruria- 
W'here he rallit^d his foll(»wcrs. War fol- 
lowed. Catiline was defeared and slain in 
battle by the Pro<‘i»n^ iil Antouius, in B. C. 62. 

The return of Poinpey with the prestige 
his great suece.-rs, immediately after the 
suppression of Catiline's revolt, greatly 
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alarmed the senate and the aristocratic 
party, who feared ho would follow the ex- 
ample of bulla ; but he quieted their fears 
by disbanding his army as soon as he 
reached Italy, and piT.cecded to Rome ac- 
companied by only a few friends. Hi& 
triumphal procession, which could not bo 
refused him, occupied three days in passing 
through the city, though the army took no 
part in it. When he demanded a second 
consulship for himself, allotnionts of land- 
for his veterans, and the confirmation of his 
acts while in comnr>aiul in the East, he was 
met Avitb a blunt refusal from tlie sfcnate- 
The aristocratic party luid determined to 
punish him for his appointment to the com- 
mand in the Ea’st against their wishes ; and 
with their usual short-sightedness they sim- 
ply drew ruin upon themselves. 
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: ‘ po in Rome during 

' afeouce of Pompey in Asia. The con- 
trol of affairs had fitlJeu into tiso hands of 
three njen, Cicero, Cato, anti Cains Julius! 
Ofesar. Cnissns was loo insigiiificant and | 
indolent to count ior much ; liis only power ; 
iay in liis wealth. Cicero was bold, liarhig, ! 
and the firsL orator in the world. Cato, a I 


Ciniia. .^Soila ■'had* at 

his abilities, and had 

pei^uaded to exempt . 

scriptiou. He granted h is pard^in witlfthie; ; 

prophetic rerhatk: “ That boy; Vilt/ao^^ 

day be the ruin of the aidstocracy;^ for"! 

in him many Marii;’' Caisar wae';B6W/p^^ 

wards of thirty years old, haying 



JULUiS O.liSAB. 


I^esce^tdant of the old censor who had 
jf#l>nrrtd Rome on to destroy Carthage, was 
in iiuin of ,the same stern mould, lie was 
the loitder of the senatorial party. 

Cscs^ir was the acknowledged chief of the 
-Mariau party, and was regarded by the 
I^Ople as their champion^ He was the 
nerihevr of Marius and the son-in-law of 


in B. o. 100. Since the age of sevetdiei^ M 
had iden tilled himself with the ^i^optdiir 
party, and, more tlian his noble birth, he 
prided himself on being »the hephew. 
Marius by the marritige (>f hiad^uht 
that leader. He had seen hi»;::4rgi 
in the army at the siege of 
had won a civic crown for 
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; hit'll distinguislicd 

hy ivfe speoclies against Dolabella, 
for extort ion in Macedo- 
' 'iM*. He/liieu tepai to Rhodes to study 
under Molo, the ])re(?eptor of 
Ou his ^Yay he >vas tsapture.d by 
ltedo(;nn‘d by a heavy 
^Gollecited a few shi})s, attaekiM.! 
ifels captors, made them prisoners, and ern- 
tafied tliem. About b. c. 74, J tea ring that 
'he had been chosen ono(d*tlie pon Li lines, lie 
Impaired to Rome, where be sp(-nt the next 
, seven yt?ars, without taking any pait in 
politics, but winning many irionds by his^ 
oigaging manners. In B. c. ()7, wh4S 
Pornpey sailed against the pirat(*s', ( ^esar was 
made Quifestor. In tlie same year liis aunt 
Julia, the widow of Manns, died. CVesar 
pnmouueod a m)ble oration, over lic.r re- 
mtiiny, and in her funera l procession carried 
the waxen image of Marins in defiance of 
‘llie luw. In B. c. do be was made f-iiriile 
dii34iJe, and increased Ifis popularity liy the 
magnificence with which lie cclidiratod tin* 
public games. As curator of the Ajijiian 
way he rendered a more sub-lanlial st*rvi«.‘e i 
by repairing it at his own oxpt'nse. Siiila 
had caused tlie nMnnval of tlje ( arnlirian 


trophies and the slatncs of Marius, and the | 
republic possesi^ed no memorial of thescr-j 
viia^s of her gre,atest soldier, (.’a'sar now | 
,, ventured to restore them in a single jiiglit. 
The next morning ibe. citizens llockod to 
behold them, an<l tluMdd soldiers of Marius 
burst into tears of joy at tht‘ sight. As 
'Uassar had not actually violated ihe Jaw, 
the senate was not able to j)ro:M!cui.o Idin for 
his act, and from tliis noiinenL the jieople 
ul(iliz.Hl him ais lluar clii*'f. Hoiioi's now 
civma to him ra[)idly. In ji. <\ Go lie bc- 
€atii0 pduUfcx maximus; in G2, pr:etor ; 
nnd .itt GJ. lie obtained tlm gnvpi'nmcnt of 
Fartlifeir^. ^ Here he displayed Ids 
great ^ i,* tbe coiuiiu st »)f 

won the cnlhusiastic devo- 
4ioii bis,; Though alisiait from 

li'n'h4 influence did not wane, and 

lit* ebntl^ped to tlirect tlie movements of liis 
]):n ty. government also fur- 

pi,she4^^ means of paying a 

his deb 

lie was ao>v thirsty nin years old, and 
the di»\vu of his great c.jireer'iiad come. A 
nip,. lej of liiilnly beau ty , b e was conscious 
oT h «nd was ac- 

-cp|ett;;9f^^ppishnyss fey .i) is enemies. He 

early dissi pa- 

i^aus bodily vigor served 


diini so well in after life, and he had now 
taken up habits of temperance. He was a 
master of fencing, riding and swimming, ' 
and his capacity for performing sudden and 
ard nous jou rncys was remarkable FOr tfee 
.sake of gaining time he usually travelled by 
night. Ills mental vigor rivalled that/of* 
his body. His power of intuition was ^ 
tonishing, and his memory was faultless; tie 
nev<;r forgot anylhing. But what endeared 
him above all to bis friends was his warm, 
generous heart, wiruti never tinned against 
a friend, but w:i- (.ver faithi’u! tlirongh good 
and evil fortune. Nor was llii.s from cal- 
culation. Ci.asar loved bis fricDd.s ; no 
parti.saii of liis ever liMd cause to cojn|>laiii 
of bis coldness or ingratitiulc ; and their 
feelings for him were evinced by 1 1 leir pas- 
sionate outburst (‘f grief at Ids death. He 
cherished the. )>nrest veiii raiion for his 
mother during her whole life, and he bore ^ 
an honorable afleetioii for lii.s wives and his 
daughter Julia, wiiieli w('re not w'ithout 
thrir reward. 

Like all men of genius, (’lesnr w’as capa- 
l.)le of snjiremo ang( r, but lie ruled his tem- 
})er perfl'ctly. lb.* was an eirdnently prac- 
tical niaii, ami, dl.^earding iiu'rc theories, 
rarely laileil to seizin n])f)n the best and 
.most suitable measure in llui (‘oiiduct of hi.s 
oin-rations. He lu ver souglit to hasten 
ev(‘n1s, but widtt.’d , wit.li the calmness of 
genius the proper moment for the exetpilfoa 
of ids designs, AVhatevor he nmiertook 
was marJved by eleaj'ness of judgment, un- 
faltering linn ness, and a perfect independ- 
ence ol’ action, wldudi no iavoriie or mis- 
trtss could control. As a genera] he was 
(piick in eonci'ption, rapid in exeeiition, 
willi unerring genius detivilng thcj weak^ 
ness of his enemy, and striking every blow 
in its true place. He shared tlio dangers 
and hardships of hi.s troops, and was their 
g(*nerons iVicnd ami comrade, as well as 
llieir intlexihle comma mli'r. No wonder 
then that victory Ibllowod where, (.icsar 
led. 

Such a man was of nrces.sify a \grcat 
stiitesman. “From Ids earl\ youth Ciesar' 
was a sLMl(‘.snmn in the deepest sense of the' . 
term, and his aim was tlic highest whicli 
man is allowed to propose to liiinseli^ — the ' 
political, ndlitary, intellectual and moral 
rogoncrution of ids own deeply decayed na- 
tion, and of the still more deeply^ decayed 
Hellenic natioUj iiiLiinately akin to hia 
own.” His measures, while they .sccnied at 
times to aflect the present only, looked far 
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at^'his .head-^- 

' ijf ^rters, in Cbalpine Gaul, from which he 

of his party in 
"In' the will c. 56 he recon- 

' iSSted Pompey and Crassus, who were on the 
Jl^nt of taking up arms against each other. 
Hp:;:isu^ce^od in bringing about a settie- 
quarrel at interviews held 
I & Lucca and Ravenna, and ar- 
, ajplaii of future operations for the 

■■^l^ree. Hd advised them to seek the con- 
ilpatship the next year. At the expiration 
office, Pompey was to re- 
,!p0iV;e the governme of Spain, Crassns 
/ a^ Asia, jand the proconsular rule of Ciesi^J 
*'!<pFer Graulwas to be continued for another pi^ 
.adddi Of five years. Caesar thus seemed to 
: >^libo$e for himself the least advantageous po- 
* :ai^ni but in yeality it was that wh icli enabled 
him tc carry out thp task to which he had 
■devoted his life — the civiliyjiig and harino- 
^iizlug of Europe. More than this, he de- 
flifod to be near Rome, wlieii llie course of 
iveiita should compel hiin4o take the de- 
*^»iy0 6tep. * •' 

V ' . la. c. 55 the Germans again crossed 

idi;© Rhine . in considerable force. Cjesar 
'deleated them on the left bai\k of that 
Filler, and then threw a bridge over the 
near Coblenz,, ahd crossing into 
♦Germany inflicted a severe piini.shmont 
upon -the tribes of that region. In the late 
•auiumn of the same year he undertook a 
Tcconnoitting expedition into Britain, and 

■ Obtained hostf^^ from the trib(‘s. * The 
: ^iieuato. ordered a thanksgiving of twenty 

•days for his victories, in sj)ite <d*tlic opposi- 
’ liqt|tky;of Ca^to and the enemies of the great 
^Id^ier. Ill B. C. 54 Cicsar invaded Britain 
. .|t' ^eco h d tim e, an d coi i ( j u er cd 1 1 \ e so u t h (* r n 
"j^rii^J^ngland. He took hostages of ilio 
imposed tribute upon llicm, 
:J^tablished no garrisons t6 -hold the 
v iivjmfL Id / he winter of tliis year a revolt 
■. Gaul. A strong Koniaii de- 

was defeated, and another, under 

■ Cicero, the broth (t of the orator, 
JWtf in d^n^er of a similar fate. Cmsar at 

Cicero’s assistance, de- 
A . fb rce of 60,000 warriors, and 
country. The Ger- 
Gallic revolt, he iii- 

■ country again in the summer 
5 but .tjr^ dread of his arms had 

that the Ger- 
v'd the hills without offering any 
‘had jM:eserv.tJi5'i b. c . 52: all central Gaul 
.4i.uus th^j perfBc»\ar, led bji^lhe dariug chief. 


tain Viremgetorix, King of the Averni. By 
a series of^ daring and brilliant mo vemeiits, 
and several hard-fought battik,. Caesar 
crushed out the rebellion abS made its 
leader prisoner. By the year b. 0. 50 he 
had succeeded by bis ^vise and firm rule in 
bringing all of Gaul under Roman domin- 
ion and giving it something of a settled 
government. 

In the meantime matters liad hastened to 
a crisis at Rome. Crassus, ambitiotis of 
military glory, set out for his eastern gov- 
ernment at the expiration of his consulship, 
and after piuiuicring tlie Jewish and otbet 
temp](?s to procure tlicl'nn.ds for his project, 
plunged into a reckless and nnprovdked . 
war with Parthia. He was quickly de- 
feated tohd was trcachoron.s]y slain by the 
Parthians. The dcaith of Crassus left Pom- ^ 
pey the sole representative oftlu^ t riumvirate 
at Rome. He had now becmne thoroughly 
jealous of Ctesar, and no longer pretended 
any friendship for him. He had not de- 
parted < for 8f)ain, hut hud remkined at 
Rome to advance his iutere.sls, governing 
his province through Ids logatc?.s. He allied 
himself closely with the jiristocratic part^, 
and applied himself to the task of crushing 
and disgracing Caisar. His wile, Julia, the 
daughter of Cmsar, was dead, ami there was 
no longer any lie existing between the 
rivals. A law was passed by the senate re- 
quiring Ctesar to surrender Ids proconsul- 
ship, and return to Horne as a simple citi- 
zen, before standing for the consulate. To 
have done this won Id. have been to place 
himself in the ]>ower of his encinics. Cato 
openly boa.sted that lie would prosecute 
(’resar as soon as he laid down his cbm- 
inaiid. Not content with this, the enemies 
of*Cflosar proceed] ed to eompol him to take 
some decisive stt‘p. On pretence of pro- 
viding troops i‘or a war with Paithia, Pom- 
pey and Cjcsar w-ere required to furnish 
each a legion to be sent to Asia. Pompey 
had some time previou.s loaned a jegion to 
Cmsar, and he now demanded its return for 
thi.s service. By this shn.^wd trick he de- 
prived his rival of two legions. Caesar 
proinptly dismissed the two legions, giving . 
to each man the rewards that would have 
been Ids at the triumphal entry of the army 
into Rome. These troops were stationed af 
Capua within immediate reatdi of Pompey. 
Curio, a friend of Csasar, now proposed that 
both Caasar and Pompey shoukl di.sband 
their armies, hut the senate refused to. act 
upon the proposition. Ccesar wrote to the 
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«nai% expressing his willingness to disband 
l^ f^ctei it Pompey would do, likewise ; 
ijut the onlx result of this offer wtis a decree 
ef the senate that Cicsur should uncondi- 
tionally disband his army by a iixcd da}'’, 
on pain of being declared a public enemy. 
. Stark Antony and Cat^sius, the tribunes, 
vetoed the mefisure, Init their veto was set 
aside, and they lied the next day to Caesar’s 
camp at Kaveniia. 

Cajsar was left no alternative. His oii- 
ernies in their eagerness to destroy him had 
decided his course for him. Moreover, lie 
knew that to submit would be to yield bis 
country to ineoinpetent men. Koine was a 
free government only in name, and was 
rotten to the (tore. Tlie iriitn who sought to 
brand Oiesar as an outlaw were false to the 
spirit of their laws, and sought only their 
selfish interests. Caesar was tlie real cham- 
pion of frciedom, and upon his decision 
depended tlu^ V(tiy existence of the Roman 
state. A, few days h(‘{oro, warned by the 
threatening aspect of affairs, lie had hurried 
the tlnrte(‘iitli legion forw'iird to llavenna. 
Upon r(ic(tiviiig the tidings of the tribunes 
who sought Ills protection, lie res(»lved to 
march ii|)Oi]i Koine at once and end the 
struggle. There w'as no other course lor 
him to pursue. To save Koine it was ne(H‘s- 
sary for Jiini to overturn the w'orthh^ss gov- 
ernment in power, lie drew’ up tlie Ihir- 
tecnitli legion, and unfolded the state of 
affairs to them. “ Tlu're spoke,” says 
Mommsen, “ the energetic and consi-stent 
statesman, wdio hail now for nine and 
tw'cnty 3 ^ears <lef ‘n(l(Hl thci oausc of pdom 
in good and evil times ; who liml hravt^ ?l'or it 
the daggers of assassins and the execut^overs 
of the arist(KM’a< y, the swords or the'' Ch*r- 
inaiis, and the w aves of the unknown oce^n, 
without ever yielding or w'm vering ; who 
had torn to jiie'ces the >Sullan ( 'onstitutiou, 
had ovorth row'll the rule, of the sinate, and 
had lurnisiicd the, de.i'enc('less and unarmed 
democracy witli prot(?clion and with arms 
by means of the struggle beyond the Alp.s. 
And lie sjioke, not to tlie Clodiaii public 
whose ropulilican enthusiasm had hi‘(;n 
• long.burnt dpy-^o allies and dross, but to 
the young jner^irom llic towns and villages 
X)f norlboni Jtaly, who still felt freshly and 
purely tlie mighty influoncc of the thought 
of civic freedtnn ; who were, still (-apable of 
fighting and of dying for ideiiLs ; wdio had 
themselves received for their country in a 
4pvolutiouaiy W'ay from Ciesar the burgess 
hts which the government refused to 



them ; who^i Ct^ar^s &I1 
more at the '.mercy of ' 
qlready pbssessecl practical* plmofs;^ 
inexorable use which the oligarch)' 
tohiakeof these against the Trauspadawei^' r 
The troops felt the triuh apd justie^' ^ 
Caesar’s i^peal, and resolved to " 

to the deatli. Caesar had but 
with him, but the rest of the ariitiy' 
hurrying from Gaul by forced 
At the liead of the thirteenth legioa^^W^ 
cross(‘d the Ridiicon, a little streatn ssep- 
arating his province from Italy, and 
.yanced rapidly ujion Home. The senatie 
Ittied in dismay, leaving tluf funds of tfev 
treasury behind.* The troops of Pomj^ 
deserted by ihe thousand, more than half of 
tlie ten higions undt r his command goiiigj - 
over to Ciesar. , INimpty thi e\^ himself into 
Krundiisium, to wliich place Camr fell oSiV'txl 
him. B(‘.eing the impossibility of resksiing 
his rival in Italy, the “ eminently respectable 
IN.mpey’' crossed over to Gre(‘ce with tl)e 
2o, 000 men who r<‘nialncd /aithful to Kiisu; 
lie had Contemplated this step from tbte 
lirst, hoping to he able to bring the entire 
powder of tlie East against. Ctesar in Itii!y„ 
and crush him in the (‘iid. In .«o diving he 
surrendered to his rival the immense moral 
advantage ol' occupying the seat of govein- 
meiit aiul ruling from Kome. ' 

(..’lesar, Jmw mastevr of Italy and Gaii!, 
and of Sariliiiia and Sicily, d(?voted lii.s first 
efforts to c8tal)lisliiiig hi.s authority over thg^ 
pciiiiisula. Htt astonished hi.s oiiOmiet?! by' 
the moderation and justice of Ids euiU’se- 
He res[)e<rted the property of his 
enemies, compelled his lroo])s to condibc^ 
tliem.'^clvcs as the fclloNV-cilir^ns 
Italians and Komans, and imt as their tptir \ 
querors, and he wun over the ^ 

jieople, and especially ihe moneyed elli8!^0% 

the wise c^durse which he pursued. . 

Italy being quieted, and his authotifyC 
being submitted to, Cjxjsar passed int<> 
wliicli remained faithful to Pomj^eyj,. 
had still .«t'vcn h'gioiis there. . He <.‘ohq'iiife;.i|y 
it in a brilliant and .severe 
forty days, and returned 
receiving on the march 
Ma.ssilia, wdiich InuLlield 
iigainst Lis B. 

his absence he had been- 
He accepted the post, but 1 
.Icve,. Ly... 

and providing for tbe:^(^ ' 
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i j^ .the ^ ‘ -- , ^ , 

l^oiis^ilidati iJg t lie pro viii i^m hjf extend iiig 
: :ftill,, the Gaiila. 

' ' " tg that PiVmpey \v6ul(i not iavade 


[{aty^v he crpSi^ed over to Greece witli Ins 
army from Bni ndusi u rn. Ponipey 's naval 
: ;jtipii;^ider& him to land in Epirus 

‘ exposition and Ceesar succeeded in 

.'i^liwing his n the interior of Tlies- 

could derive no advan- 
fleet, and forced him to a 
Plmrsalia, on tlie 9tli 
of ^ according to the Jlornan eiilen- 

: ;«ia)C| B- C. 48. Poinpey \vas defecated with ft 
■ ..tpas pf 15,000' slain, ami fled from the het^; 
> of liis troops surfed-' 

dared; Greece promptly sul> 

, itjittM to the coiKiucrur, and many of the 
" frigitiye aristocracy of Rome made their 
p3ace with him. Pom))f‘v fle<l to Egypt, 

, which was now goverruMl by the young 
Ptolemy XIII., who had driv(m his sister 
iind wife, Cleopatra, ijdo Syria. Tlie 
Egyptian king was riil(‘d by tlinte Greek 
„ ftil venturers, who^ h'ai'ing tluit Poinpey 
would seek to make iiimsiR* master of the 
kingdom, determined oJi his niui’der. The 
defeated general arrived off Alexandria 
. with ft few ships and a small force'. «)f trooj).-, 
and announced his inu.'ntion of landing. 
., The Egyyftians sent out a small boat f(>r 
him, pretending tiiat the water was too 
aluiliow for the shi]) to eoinc near tlie shore. 

> Pompev entered the lioaL alone, eiieouragcd 
recoguizihg in oik*, of the crew an 
officer who had formerly served under 


ieayinjg Egypt, Caasar hastened to Asia 
Mp|nor,yvhere iu a campaign of five days he 
defeated Pliarnacee, the^ son of Mithritlates 
of Pontus, who was seeking t# recover his 
father's dominions. Then proceeding to 
Africa, he marched against the reirtnaiiit of 
the Pompeian party, who had set up their 
senate and government at Utica, and 
though defeated by them in the. battle of- 
Iluspum, 11 . V. 47, he routed them in th|& 
greater l)atlle of Tliapsus, the next year. 
Cato, Beipio, and llie King of Numidia 
eommitted suicide, mid Africa submitted to 
the coiKjueror. In n. c. 45 he w’as obliged 
to repail- to Bjinifrio suppress a new revolt 
of the Pompi ians. He was suceessfal^but 
the settlement of Bpain after tlie final vic- 
tojy was a (lifficult task and occupied him 
six months. 

CVesar retnnied to Rome for the fourth 
time since the commcnceinent of the civil 
war, abou t the cm I ol‘ M;iy, j;. c. 4G. Kot- 
withstanding all liis victorit‘.s lie Inid never 
triuniphcd before. He now enjoyed a 
triumph of four da 3 ^s — one f>r Gaul, one 
l‘or Egypt, one for Pontus, juid one for 
Kumidia. The vietm-ies of llcrda (in 
Sjiaiu) and Pharsalia witc not commemor- 
ated, a.s they were \vou in civil strife. 
After tlie s|)lendid sliows W(‘ro over each of 
the soldiers and ev(‘ry poor Roman received 
a gift of inoiiev and grain. 

Tlie w'ork of the • e<)]epieror hi'ing now 
ended, that of the statesman began. He 
was ]nad<' dictator for ten years and censor 
for three Y(‘ars, or in other words, absolute 


Ixim, As he,W’as about to step from it on | master of Rome. Thongh the roTiii.s of the 

‘ . .1 • / . t t , I ! 11- 1 T » 


■ .reaching the shore, he was set upon and 

a^blXd.: He covered his face', with liis 
y without a stnig;gl(!. A few' 

later Cfcsar arrived in pm suit of Pom- 

■ faring with Jiim a foy^E^ of 4,900 

, The ghastly Jiead of I^Snijiey was 

^ ho turned away wa-oping, 

tlie execution of the 
.He spent five numtlis at Alex- 
affairs of Egypt, and 
Cleopatra, to whoso c harms he w’as 
throin'. This was an 
y and invelvod him in a 

,,ifeiiibrder r^'® 

al Kile, his ship was sunk, 
swim for his life to 
‘"H^orameutarles” on 
head, and his coat of 

?ii?5eiV the 

ha^l .pi-eserveiSn n. ifl^jy:;>fts^drowtiea in the 
Ubus the perfeew, f i nale was established. 


rejMihlic w'ere jireserved, Rome was now^ a 
military monarchy, wdioso sn})r(‘me law' was 
the will of its gri'at ruler; fiir after the last 
Spaiii.-'li cainpaigii he Avas made dictator 
and cimsor for li fe, Avitli tJu; power to make 
peace or war Avithout coii.sulling the senate, 

1 and the riglil. of naming his siicees.sor. His 
|r*rsoii Avas d-'‘e.larcd sacred — to plot against 
him Ava.s trea.^oii. 

In the hri.’f |)eriod during Avliioh he held 
the dietator.^liip he. imuigurated a series of 
measures Avliii-li AA'm-o at once popular, judi- 
cious, and 'moderate. He increased the 
.senate to 900 im'in hers, and chose the new* 
senators from the jirovinees as well a.s from 
Rome; he confined the jmlicial iiOAver once 
more to the senate and* the knights; ho 
conferred the full Roman citizenship upon 
the entire poj'mlation of Transjiadane Gaiil, 
and upon many eoninuuiitie.s in Transalpine 
Gaul, in Spain, and elsewhere, and in every 
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SpjS woni^n. 




break down tbe 
between Eoine and the p^v- 
ipc^> and to make the empire a harmonious 
wKoffcv S# rew^^ kis veterans^ with 
lah^ beyond the sea. He rebuil t Carthaffe.*! 
and CdVinth, and thus revived a valualne 
bommeree which tin; selfish policy of the 
republic" had destroyed. He thinned out 
tiie poorer .population of Rome by planting 
^S0,00() of the people in colonies in li/urope, 
A;frica, and Asia. He gave freedom 1.o all 
professors of the liberal sciences, and en- 
deavored to promote the cause of education 
iu every part of the Roman dominions, and 
to civilize the world by the powder of Icarn- 
ing’ rather than by force. Ife arranged a 
settlement between the debtor and creditor 
classes on a basis which both acknowledged 
as liberal and just, and ‘‘which loft finan- 
cial honesty untouched.” Ho revived the 
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old Licinian hiAV requiring the etnpl 'ment 
• of a certain amount of free labor in f:;p cul- 
tivatiou of the lands. He encouraged an 
increase in the free population by granting 
exemptions to those who l^ad as many as 
thx'ee children. lie rclbrmed the calendar, 
which had fallen into such confusion as to 
. ,be worthless, by adding ninety days to the 
old Roimin year, and adaiiting the new 
grstem to tlu?. sun’s course; making the 
Roman year consist of ilbo d.'iy.s, with an 
additional day ov.'rv fourth year. This 
\was a va.sl. service to his country and to the 
' wOyld, and the Sv Viate. grutofully ordered the 
inonth of his birth to bti called July from 
Lie clan name- He proposed the codifica- 
tion of the Roimin laws, a much needed 
work; pre.sented a plan for changing the 
course of the Tiber so as to drain ilie Pon- 
tinef marshes, and thus give to the city a 
^’^Jargo tract of land available for building; 


and prqpb^ to gannect Bora^ .witb.X^ii^^ 
cipa, a larger and hipre cgnyeiiiiitaa^ ,41 
than Ostia. AH this wottdorfUi k 
activity was crowded into" a periti^ :of 
years, the greater portion of which 
voted to important foreign wars. .■ . 

Caesar was about to undertake ' 

foreign war by invading Parthia, to a 
the death of Crassus, when his bwii^^ 
w’as suddenly brought to a close. His 
mies charged that be intended to 
himself king before his departure; aiiAy».U': 
conspiracy was organized against him. It; 
composed chiefly of his pe^r^nal 
who succeeded in widniBg 
ifieir side several honest republipaijkirWfe;^^ 
wore influenced by their belief that > 
death of Cjesar would restore the &ee4<^' 
of the state. Unlike him they 
perceive that the possibility of a repufejio UBt> 
Rome had passed by. Cisesar'^ WiCs'mbn^^^ 
arch, but he never played the king. / Cje^ar^-^, 
was monarch, but he was never seized 
the giddiness of the tyrant” At the 
val of the Lupercalia ( February 15),. 

44, Mark Antony offered Ciesar the crown, 
but he dcirlined it. He received many 
warnings of the dangiu* which threatened 
him, but his groat soul could not suspect , 
the Roman jicople, and he was top; 
man to play the coward. On the 
March he repaired to the senate housej. 
had just takom his seat when the edns^if!^^ 
tors set U])oij him and stabbed him. v 

first blow was given by Casca, * He d&kndcd ' 
himsedf with his stylus, wound ingiope of tL^i 
assass i n s, 1 1 1 1 iTi n g back an o blier, ^and " 

arming a third. At this moment Brutua,!; 
whom he had loved and trusted and 
with favors; struck him. This ingmtibuKlfe^ 
seemed to paraly/f* his arm ; lie .ceased 
rcsistaii c(V ^d o-vclai ming reproich&lly^i -s 
“And if/io^$rutus,'’ covered 
Ills toga and fell at the >foot of Ppk 
statue, pieriicd wdth wounda. 
greatest of tlic Romans. 

Brutus, the organizer of the conap 
raising aloft his bloody da s 

Cicero, “ Rejoice, latlier o£ oi , 

Rome is free!’' Alas for .yA ' 
sliort-.sigh ted enthusiast. HI 
country Jlii killing Cajsar, 
stroyed the only man capab^^;: 

I{pme througli the ‘ daugetS' ^ - j 
deep-seated corruption of thf(* ® 
had plunged her. ^ 

could not cjvange the 


strong arm to protect it - 

■ ■ ■ ■* ot"; 
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corruption, anti thti Goudpinttbn 

■ocmspimtors ha(J hoped that the 
iE^e^e'widula eonie at oii^e to theii; support, 
were thrown into utter 
nrnrdef. All clasps 
j(Si^ death would be followed 

V » ipeturn of proscription an d revenge. 
"HIm hesitiition gave Mark Antony time to 
K ^ C80sar*s papers and treas- 

He was now sole consul, and he ex- 
C hiittself to prevent the assassins from 
■ by their erime. He was aided by 

th^'prherastiiiation of the conspirators, wlujJ 
with the decision their coirn^! 

pronounced a noble" 
. over the dead body of 
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ihe cobble eonainand of the troops, 

An^ny*^afl m two battles and 

4idveii across tlfh Alps, two of hia l^ona 
deserting to Octavius, B. c. 4#43. These 
victories were purchased at the cost of the 
lives of the consuls. Octavi Us* being left 
sole commander of the army,, wbibh bad 
transferred its love for his uncle to hini, 
allowed Antony to escape, bluntly' refusing 
to pursue him. He claimed the whole 
merit of the war, and sent a detachment*of 
his tVoops to demand the consulship for 
himself. The senate refused his demand, • 
:and he at once marched upon Rome, pJun^ 
pering the country as he went. Sustained 
"by his legions, he compelled the senate to 
confer the supreme power upon him, ah 
<3fi8Sari and in the course of it exhibited the I though he was but nineteen years of ^ge.,; 
; will ;Of the dictator, in which the Roman : He cjilled himself consul, and associated his 
peo]^e were generously remembered, and ; cousin Quintus Pedius with him as his coh 
the crowd against the ! league, lie caused the senate to confirm 
. By securing the co-operation Ibis adoption by his uncle, and to indict the 

• -of who had been the chief of j murderers of Catisar. As all these had fled 

Oi^rS cavalry, and by entering into nego- i from Rome at his appre^ach, he had them 
tiMipna with the assassins, and professing | condemned in their alxsence, and a similar 

to recognize the antliority of the senate, ! sentence passed upon tSextus Pumpey. 

AtiUmy made himself actual master of j Octavius was made sole com mauder of the 

I forces of tlie republic, with power to make 
j war or peace with Antony and Lt^pidus, 
who had now iiiiite<] their forceps. The lat- 
ter policy suited him best at present, as he 
needed the aid of liis rivals to defeat the 
party of Brutus and Cassius. An interview 
l)etween the three commanders was held on 
a small island in the river Reno, and re- 
sulted in the organization of the “Second 
Triumvirate,” u. c. 43. By this arrange- 
ment Ciesar Octavius, A ntouy, and Lepidus 
agreed to share the government of the 
Roman dominions between them for five 
years. A. proscri[>ti()n on a large scale was 
agreed upon iin({ put in execution, partly 
to strike ten or to their enemies and partly - 
to enable the triumvirs to <;arry on the war. 
It was one of the cruellest campaigns of 
murder that had evei- IxMiii waged in Italy, 
and among the victims was the orator 
Cicero, who, though a friend of Octavian 
(as he was now called), was sacrificed to 
the hatred of Antony. The property of the 
murdered man was invariably seized. Oc- 
tavian and Antony then crossed the Adri- 
atic into Greece at the head of 120,000 
men, and defeated Brutus and Cassius in 
I twx) battles at Philli[)pi, in November, B. c. 
42. Brutus and Cassius both committed 
suicide. 

The death of Brutus and Cassius cotn- 


Kprtie. Brutus and Cassius and tlieir asso 
ciiite$, fearing that ho meant to destroy 
'thefti, left Rome and appealed to the prov- 
' Antony seemed on 

the^ realizing all his ambitious 

when there suddenly appeared a 
on the scene. 

In his last will and testament Caesar hacl 
: , iiit;n^erl the grarnlson of his sister Julia, C. 
. < 5 ciavius,ms his heir and son by adoption. 

‘The you man had been educated with 

;; ;g;rfeTO under the eye of the dictator, 

; W attached to him. He was 

at the time of his uncle’s 
\ soon as informed i$f it lias- 

; city to claim his iitheritaiice. 

Cbraihg possessi()n of Ccesar’s estate, he 
with scrupulous care the legacies 
the dictator to the troops and people, 
popularity. Cicero 
’llto in ■.[^j^’Pjiuse, and in a series of ora- 
“Once . march^tf J the *“ Philippics,” he de- 
^Gallic Aularity of Anton)’’, forced 
order rp^ and freed the senate 

a! ice, ^ Antfeny repaired to hi.s 
. began the 

58 .} huiby iavipg siege to Miitina, 
Decirnii.s Brutus. An 
mi*; I M .1*0. the 1 . *vew" consuls was sent 
Inid n rjCii^ro’s instance Octa- 

liiOus the pcrfeci'ur, 'and associated mth 
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destruction of the, republi.e: ei- 
ot^the wisljed to rfestor^it; 

were now directeil 
^ the mastery over his 

riviiis* The iimnediiite cousequcnce of* the 
h^ttleof I^iilJippi was a new distribution of 
the empire hetwtHMi the three. Antony r(3- 
ceived the East, Oetaviau Italy and Spain, 
■and Lepidus Africa. The division liad 
hardly been made, however, belore the |)ar- 
ties to it began to quarrel over it. The po- 
sition oi' Oclavian was Hindered difliciilt by 
'the atlitude of Sextus Pompey, who liad 
made himself master of Sicily, and inrer-;i| 
eeptod the supplies of Romo, and also from^ 
the despair of the Italians, niimoers of 
whom were driven from their lands to make 
room for the veterans. Many of the veter- 
aus, disappointed in not receiving as niiich 
as they had expected, turned against 0(i- 
tavian. Antony took advantage of these 
troubles to plot against his rival. ThoiigJi 
absent in the East, his interests were con- 
fided to. his wnFe Fill via and his brother 
Lucius. These attempted to raise a revolt, 
but wore soon obliged to submit. Anew 
tirrangeinent betweovn Antony and Ociavian 
followed, Ant<Jiiy was oliliged to give up 
a part of the East, and Oetavian received, 
in addition to Italy and tSpain, both of the 
Gauls and Illyrieum, or, in other words, 
the whole West. Fulvia having died, An- 
tony married Octavia, the wid«)vved sister of 
his colleague. lu n. c. 39 this arrangc- 
raent was inodilied by the admission to the 
agiHjehient of Sextos Pompey, who was 
given Sicily, .Sardinia^ and Corsica, on con- 
dition of his .snpf)lying Rome with grain. 
He failed to execute his pai-t of the agree- 
ment, and in Ti. (3. 38 Oetaviati made war 
upon him, and after a struggle of two years 
d<f|hated him, and compelled him to fly to 
Asia, thus adding the Western islands t(» 
Jlis own doini. lions:. The land forces of 
Pdmpey, whii'li were eonsideralih.*, ti'an.s- 
iferred iheir alli'giance to Lepidus, who as- 
sumed the tith‘ of Imjieratur. Oetavian 
teldly entered the camp of his rival, and 
Appealed to the Irooiw to join liiiu. His 
efoi^enee'was succcssCul ; the entire army 
Ma^^TOver to him. Oetavian ih^graded Lepi- 
,i|§ij|^oiu his trill :nvfrsh ip, hut spared his 
■life-iitod allowv^d him to retain his office of 
'iiiaximus, with wdiicli arrangement 
Lepidus was content. 

" was mpw the only rival left to 
Oeiaviaq, ^ and had mortally affronted 
^by ftbandoning his Wife Octavia, and 


by giving hip^setf -up to tbe allureta^W^ . 
ihe. beautil ul Egy pliati Q.uceii 
In setting out for his war against 
thians, iu it. c. 37, A-Utoiiy* had left SiA:.3A^6fi' 
in Italy, and »oon afior orrivMug. 
w^ls joined b}# Cleopatra, w^iose' shivc.t ^6 : 
continued to be umil Ids death. JRuriiag'-r 
the years n. c. 36, ou and 34, 
ducted the war against the Pari 
feeble and haUing manner, 
successes, and no honors. He devoted' 
autumn of 34 to dehanehery and S 

He bestowed crowns upwn his children - ^ 
.j^leopatra, and gave to her tlie 
provinces of ( Wle-8yria- and Cyprus, 
tavian, who had spent these years in odi- ; 
sohdaring his power, and extending Jus ; 
minions in the region of the western. Alps, 
had become as popular with the Romtitus /as 
he was once feared. lie greatly Inisreawl 
his ])opiil:iri(y by adorning and improvkig 
the city of Rome, lie had long sdught a 
pret(‘xt to attack Antony, and he was pow 
furnished with one by the treasoiuible cour ; ' 
duet of the latter in alienating the Jl^Uiian 
territory by his gifts to Cleopatra. War 
was deelari'il against Antony and CleojrMitra , 
in 1 ?. c. 32. The lirst year was nimventfuli/ 
Antony had t:ol]o(‘le<l a. powerful army iuul 
fleet from the East, ami was superior in 
force to his rival, but his indecision and 
slavish infatuMlion for Cleopatra disgusted 
his follower.s, and he found himself the 
leader of a half in ii Li nous arm};. His olii- 
cers and men deserted in large numbers tiV ; ; 
Oetavian, wlio received them kiiidly, 

Antony became so disheartened- that di©: v: 

formed the fatal resolution of deserting Sis- 

forces and flying to Egypt with Cl<5opafja. 

With tins (leliherate iutentiou he ^ 

with Ills fleef fi'(jm the coast of ■; 

which lui^i army was eaicumped. i 

couiitered ihe fleet.of , Oetavian 

on the 2<l of »Sejitember, b , c . 

ensued,^ the advarilage being at 

Antony, whose shijis were rnore 

than tiiose of his rival. In th^i 

fight Cleopatra, with sixty Egyptian 

d re w off and sai led for Egv f>t. Seeilig -V' 

Antony sprang from the deck 

ship to a swift galley, and 

queen. His fleet, ‘tliu.s deserted b^ ija 

mander, was defealoil^by the hiferio.? 

of .OctiiViau. A few days lat^, 

of Antony becoming known to 

it surrendejL’ed to Oetavian, * Octa.yiap;%i^//: 

lowed Ills rival to Egypt, defeated 

and reduced the Egyptian quWii ;■ 
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"Utoiiiti ito she offered to lietray her loyW l der ftis^^^^^^ and delisted the oionarchists, 

’ ' ' who toield tWr deaxcst wisheri 

in liini . He prudeii tly- a voided assn mi ng 
the title of dictator, or the fan k or sta^e 


" pwce of her jCTOwh ; but her offer was 

as CVsar sought the conquest of 
‘iBgypt as well as revenge upon 'Antony. 
%^eated before Alexandria, and deserted 
- bj’^ai! his followers, Antony ended his life 
/ and Cleopatra, seeing that Caesar 

not be moved 

fth^cxfUnple of her 
' Id Ver; E g y p t su b- 
i, gbi ttigd and l)e<‘.am e 
i 'Eotnan ] )r( > vin cc. 

\ Jii B. o. 29 Octaviau 
returned to liome, 

'where he eel eb rated 
^ triple triumph. 

He was supreme and 
undisputed mastei- of 
the world; and in 
token of the univer- 
sal peace wliicli 
reigned th i*oii gh o 1 1 L 
his do in i ii i on s, the 
brazen gatcis df the 
tein pic of Jan us wcr(} 
shut— fur the tliird 
’‘ time since the found- 
ing of Home. 

Octaviau -now s<'fc 
up on the ruins of the 
old Roman coininon- 
weaUh an imperial 
Tuonaroliy under the 
a republic. 

:^:IIe diited his em])ire 
^frofn'tlTS day of Ac- 
ti urn, the victory 
which made him 
\ of the world. 

' :?tIo Avas thirty-two 
'fmn of ago*u this pc- 
? j^ddi ftod he reigned 
years, 
reign ena- 
'tp-^estabK^i 
: the ■ empire 
-‘1^ ffytinded, and to 
e. it so lirnily 
sur^ f()r 

spite of tl>e great trials to which 
■ His prudence and sa- 

him to avoid tlie errors of 
i«; uucle; Julius, and to secure the supreme 
' ^ h ands w hi 1 e a[> pwi ri u g to 

. strictlv to the form? of the law. 


I thus ^ concl 1 iai ed ^ the republicans, who 
they .^Mw ihe.rcpuhte revived un- 


of a king. He lived as a wx^althy senator 
♦in his mansion on the l^ilatine tfill^and 
w’hcQ he went abroad it was witliout. the 
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pomp or tlui retinue of a monarch. Yet iii 
spite of this apparent rogai'd lor repnblicau 
f(>rra.s, he was absolute, master of tlie em- 
pire, and he attained (his end by uniting 
in his own person tlie most important offices 
of the state,* which liacl, i>revioiisly been 
held by Alifferent individuals. His most 
usual title W'as that of Iinpcrator,’^ which 
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borne by tlio consular 
gendr^la during their official terrus. As 
**iyoiurtiuiitier--iii-chiof,” he had 
CQinmand oif all tijc j^iovinces. As “Prince 
of#M5 ho possessed the right of 

;|)rpp*>6ing Jaws Jo that body, which it* 
' nroniptly As Pontii'ox Maximus 

lie was siiprcTiie in sacu’ed aUliirs. As ])er- 
petual Tribune, Consul, and Censor, he was 
possessed of all the powers belonging to 
those dffices. The senate confeiTed upon 
hifp the agnomen of Augustus, which was 
made hereditary in his family, but which 
bfougiit with it no accession of power. 

The senate continued to exist, nominally 
;ii check upon Augustus, but in reality his 
'creature. All the bolder leaders had per- 
ished during the civil Avar, and the survivors 
cared nn)re for the favor of the emperor 
than for their own rights or independence. 
The senators were GOO in number, and were 
composed of those persons whom Augustus, 
Avheii censor, had sufiered to remain, and 
-^of those Avhora lie now appointed to the 
.senatorial dignity. It oomj)ris(‘d not only 
Komans and Italians, but also, to a certain 
exiteut, prov i ncials. The 1 attor were obi iged 

reside in Italy, and iji later times were re- 
quired to be landholders in Italy. No one 
could obtain a seat in it without being pos- 
sessed of a property qiialili(.*ation, which was 
Jirst pla(?e(I by Augustus at 400, (JOO sesterces, 
and gradually advanced to 1,200,000 sester- 
ces. Nominaljy the senate retained its old 
powers and pri viloges. Accordi ng to the legal 
■fiction of the times, the ciufieror derived his 
4inthority from it, and it was recognized as 
the ultimate scat of the civil power and au- 
thority, and Augustus was tilways most 
.scrupulous to obtain its assent to his meas- 
ures; an egsy task, since all the senators 
were entirely sub.servient to him. At a 
later period the powers of the senate became 
iusiguificMiit aud the emperors became abso- 
lute despots. 

The wisdmn of Augustus left to the Ro- 
man people SOUK? remnants of their ancient 
privileges. The coirsuls and one-lialf of 
thepther magistrates were norninated by 
the emperor, but llie remaining magistrates 
were, elected fr<vm among candidates Avhom 
the .emperor a]»proved. “Legislation fol- 
io wed\its old course, and the entire series 1/ 
the ‘Lcjges Julian ’ enacted und^'r Augustus, 
received the sanction of both the senate and 
the centuries. TlVo judicial rights, aloiie of 
.the people were at this time libsolutely ex- 
itinguisbod, the prerogative of pardon which 


the emperor es&umed 

the ‘provocatio aid popul^m.' Bbt 

tendency of the empire was^jiiaturalljj,,ttif^ 

infringe *nmrc and more on Uie ’ 

popular rights ; and, though a cert|Mj V 

of election, and a certain title to 

legislation, were' maintained by 

assemblies up to the time when 

fell, yet practically from the r^ of /P- 

herius the people ceased to posse^f 

political poAver or Privilege." ; ^ 

The vast extent of the emp^ 
multiplicity of its affairs madt- ^6®**^*^ " :,! 
that the emperor should have f 
ofeothers in its government. ^ therefore, v i 
called to Ins aid a regular^ i. 

council of state, in Avhii!l;/ ali:npi>rtant . v 

fairs of state and all Jogis^^® ? 

w'ere discussed and preparedi^he coun^;-, ^ 
Avas composed of the chief *' ' 

t rates and fifteen senators cfeu hy ti*e V , , 
senate for a term // y^ix moii/i- 

The old ofli(‘e>^^re cont/*ed, and new ^ 
ones instituted.^ t^ie prinwd of the latter.; ^ 
Wore those of W" of tlfcity, and colW-V 


niander of '^/prastorian 


The V 


toriau % Avas a force 1 10,000 picked • : 
men avI were quartereiJ if the city for J 

pmtec^oion of the emperprl person. In p 

later years of the empireas we shall / ^ 
it pliiY<‘d an important ad uiilopkcd'fot ^ 
part in Roman histoi'y. ; ; V 

The boundaries of the empire fouudjpd^ ; , ' 
by Augustus iiuiy be goierally stilted Jft» 
follows: The northetu loundary copsiHefl 
of thi' British Channel, he Gcnngn Ocea^, V' 
the Bhine, the Danube and the 
the e«^?tcrn of the Eiiplirktes and the desert 
of Sy|a; the southern (jf the great d€^rt , 
of Aftca; and' the Avestern of thcAtldlitioi 


OceanX Its an 


as about a millibh 
half squire miles, undX^iiK'luded 
tries iKW called PortugaS*, >Bpaln, 

Belgi u m, W cstern Hoi lamL 

sia, porticiLs of Baden, W t^rtenibergdpS^Stl^^ 

all of Bavaria, Swit/Au-lMittl, Italy, 

Austria proper, Wcst.^irn Huiigaiy^plfsti^^ 

81a von i a; Be r v i s u r key i n Eli i£| 

Asia Miior,.. ■■'8yrja,r- Pale&tiii«>..; 

Egypt, tlkvCyrenaica, Tripoli, Timis, Ai^r L 
ria,«ud nearly all of Morocco. ThevCjjW! * 
pire, -exclusive of Italy, was divided 
tAventy-seven provinces. These wereWf fidfSl 
kinds. Those , which were at peace, and did 
not require the exercise of the 
power, were^ called ficmatorial ppovi^fc^ . 
and were governed by':proooBsy«';||w^ii^ 
by ■. the' senatt, .the.-: emperosr^^aii^i^^ 
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''ConfiMned,^ .• .■■■Those-, -’.iii:. which- 
was i-equired‘\v<Jl*l 0 - 


and Were governed 
Ilf fey; & iu i^lerson or by his 

' T frontier provinces nearly 

the constant exertions of the 
tomaintain them against theont- 
sido barbUriansor to liold theyn iu submission. 

whose good will the orn- 
S;^|iSc^ for his support, eon- 

Itaiiiin soldiers, divitled 
legions of 7,000 men each, 

; ^ artillery. T1 h 3 prov- 

; \ an equal number of auxili- 

.<;ary % making the total force of the 
Ittandm 350,000 or 360,000 men — 

all, armed, e(jui|)ped, and 
" \dificipUu after the best known metliod. 

CHAPTER VI I. 

THi: IvluriKE — FliOM AlJ(a7.STUS TO EEAGA- 
BAIAIS. 

the Mistress of the 'VVorlvl --Hoi;zn of Aiicfiistns 
, , '^Wiirs w tilt; (ie.rinaiis — Su<'(H-sM'S of Dnisiis 
jaiid Tiberius — Defeat of Varus — (trief of Aiii^ustus 
, , \ of lloiiiii — Cilorics of the of 

. ; AWjgaetas—Tiberins Em|i<'ror — Fitst Years of his 
^ — Jealous of Cu'ruiaui<'u«--('i’iu.*If.ios of Ti- 
berius — Sejanus — 11 is (..riVnos- -'J'ilxu’ius Hctiros to 
' . Oipreu; — Fall of Hejanus — 'ryniniiy of the I'lnpe- 
-(ruj* -^Growth of Fhrisl i an ity-— Caligula Kinporor — 
Ills Gimel and Shameful Ihlinu -llei^n oft 'laiulius 
~Couc|iiest of Britain liy the IImiiiiuis — N ero Kiii- 
pemr— ilis Profligacy and t!riu'!iy — 'fhe Burning 
Heme---Perseciifiori of tlu; Christians-— llevolt 
, iof the Provinces — DoathofNoro — Boiue Be)>ni]t — 
of Galba, Ollio, rtud Vitollius-— The .h‘\vi«^li 
; : C — Vtwpasian Emperor — llevtdt of the Or- 

■'.. . v-inanji^Jerusalera Taken — Titus Emjieror — llis 
.,%*U!CU^Destruction of llereutaueuin and Pompeii 
.•^Grdet Reign of Domiliau — Xerva’s (vuul Brigu 
V ' Emperor— -Sjiread (if the Christian Peli- 

; Measures of Trajan — IJ i.s Itefonus 

■'i'. — The Parthian W'ar — llis Death 

Emperor — ITis Peaceful Beigu— llis 
Orueltics — His Wish fur Dcaih — 

A^ntoninus Pius — Marcus Aurelius His 

'9^4^ the (JJiristian.s — t'omniod us 

s ■ Disgracef til lleigri — Decline of the 
^ Eti\pc f or — T he Praetorians Sell 

V Dignity to 1 ) i 1 1 i n s .1 u I i :n i n s — Se vc r n s 

Destroys tlie I’ovver <d' the 
‘ Wars in Piirtliia and Britain — 

i^mperor — His Cruelties— fs Murdenxl 
l-he Throne — ffe Defeated 
:? is Murder — Elagahalns made 

Ms 61^||uuefu] and Dissolute Iteigii — 
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, liKtoy of the ancient world is 
I of the Romnn empire. 
T ; ' the student may 
g^zi& will S4)e nothing 
r . Jiat 'Royi:e. The whole of the then 
known worldj except . the Parthian 


empire, is embraced withui the Roman dt>- 
miniohs^ ‘ 

The reign of Augustus continued th rougli 
the first/ fimrteen years i he first century 
after Christ. The whole period of forty- 
live years from the battle of Actium to the 
death of the emperor was mainly one of 
peace. A few wars mark this reign, liow*- 
ever, and must be noticed. Norlhein and 
norllnvestern Spain were completely subju- 
gated l)(d,ween B. c. 27 and b. c. 19, partiv 
by i\ugustus in })ers(m and partly bv ^ 
Agrippu and ( Virisius. In B. c. 24 .i^Iids 
Callus atlenij'led to conquer the spice re* ‘ 
gions of jVrabia, but failecL Drusus and 
Tiberius, the .step-?ons of tlie emperor,, in * 
'B. c. 16 and 15 n^hiccd tbo region between ' 
the Lombardo-Venetian plain and tlie upper 
Danube. The tribes of the luuldle and 
lower Danube were also c ompien (l,but witU 
greater difficailty, and only attir Ireqiient 
revolts — between b. c. 12 and a. T). 9. '• 

The most important of tboe wars was 
that waged by Augustus against the Geiv 
mans. The compaiativo ea.s(‘ with which 
the Gauls and the tribes dwelling ^oiith of 
tlie Danube liad bc^en conquered, encour- 
aged Augustus to bc^liovct that tlie groat re- 
gion of (.'en trill luiropc, between the Danube 
and ibe Baltic, could be, subdued ’as easily.. 
The conquest of this region wc/uld havc^ 
advanced the Roman fronticT lo the Vistula 
and the Dneister, and w<iu]d have boon an 
important gain in a military pointy of view. 
In B. a. 12 Augustus bc'gati a sovics of sys- 
lornatic attacks upon tlie Corman tribes 
cast of the Rhine and north olTbe Danube, 
bis object being tbe entire subjugation of 
tliese races. Dntil Ji. c. 9 th(' Rein an armies 
were comniaiKh d by Drusiis, but upon the 
death of tlmt ]uinoe the coiiimaiid passed 
to Tiberius. Gennany was overrun by the 
vast armies of llu^- Romans, aided by their 
fleets, which reduced the coasts and tho 
banks of the mivigable rivers. Forts were 
erected to liolcl tlie couutry in subjoetlon, 
ami the; Roman language and laws were in- 
troduced. Augustus congratulatc^d himself 
upon the complete sulijugatinn of the region 
between the Rhine and the Elbe. The sub- 
mission of tlu; Germans, liowever, was only 
nominal ; their spirit was nnsubdu<*d, ami 
they were patiently wat( liing a liivorable 
opportunity to regaiu their independence. 
From A. D. 4 to a. d. 8 the Germans re- 
mained quiet iincl apparently subniissiye. 
Toward# the close of this period Tiberius 
was succeeded by Quintilius Varus, who- 
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;v ♦ ■-*■■ ■ . ‘ ■ ;; . . ■ :;. " . ■’ ■'■. ■ ■■ -.^ ■' 

beei^ 0^^ I|« diseott* 

and applied liina-r 
drgauizalioii of his proviiW3e, fof- 
.' ■ however,tht‘. difference between the 

y fi^CHipiritcd Germans and the shivish 8y- 
-:. r.riila&, whom he had ruled Avitli a hand of 
^ Avore harsh and oppres- 

^ drove the Germans into rebellion. 

was leatl by A rniinins (Ilernuin ), 
the Cherusoi, who had been 
at Rome, and who was well ac- 
j^i^aioted with the Roman tactics. Although 
made a Roman citizen and a 
> fetiight, his German patriotism Avas undi- 
miniah^J, and he had long coiiternplatf^ 
;the country’s free- 

When all his ])lans w(‘re in roadi* 
diKsSj hevcaiised Varus to be informed that 
north liad revodted. Varus 
. thei^^^ in the -country of the Chcrusci, 

, ; Weser, and lie at once set out at 
jj; ;^e of ^a large .army to punish the 

. ;?irisbfels'. Arininius allo\ve<l him to |)eihitnite 
with his legions into the depllis of the Teu- 
i<ybtirg ■woo(l,Xho difficu Ifw's of whic'h were iii- 
^ '^yeasod by the muj’shy nature of the ground, 

, tlie result of heavy rains ; and tlum suddenly 
^ attacked him with the d(.ni>e masses ofGer- 
v rmau.'Warr^^^^^ with wliieli he had skiffully 
' avu’rpuuded his force. Wliichevcr way thi‘ 
the w(H)d ‘d lu‘iglds were 
with the Giunnans, and i^seape was 
impossible. The battle was changed into a 


■■■ ■'■■■■,■ ■ . 

tfttians, cryiug in -uscl^^ grirf, “ Qiiintijiust 
Varu», giv^ Xne back nty iegions!” , By 
his will, wlych was adopted as the policy 
of ills successors, the Rhine wiis regarded as 
tlfe Roman frontier iu this quarter, and so 
continued until tlic Germans themselves 
swept over it. and ii])oii the j-uiiis of the 
empire of A ugustus laid the foundations pf 
the states of mcjdcru Europe. 

Apart from these wars the reign of Au-. 
gustus was one of peace and prosperity. 
The internal tranquillity Of was 

'never di?-tnrbed. The revolutionary -el- 
enient.s had exhausted themselves in the 
civil war, and the ]>ruderit and far-seein'g 
management t>f th(‘ emperor prevented new 
causes of tia)uble from arising. The; Ro- 
mans ■were consoled lor their lost liberties 
by the ia|)id increasf‘ of })ros]>ority 'Wliich 
the wise administration of the emperor 
brought to IIkiu, aii<l by the distrihuifou 
of suj>plies in times of necessity. Tlie city 
of Rome was so much imju'ovod by the erec- 
tion of new and stately edifices that Augus- 
tus could boast with" truth that be had 
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found K.(»mo of liriel: and left it of marhlc.y 


■ ■.,jmissacre ; (Mitire hgions wen; (le« (jmnmerce cxpaudeilwithwondcrfhlactiv- 

; ^Sityoyed, and tin; fc\^ survivors were sacri- ily hiaier liiin ; all the arts of peaee llour- 
r , Seed upon the altars ()f the gods ()f the ciui- ished ; great improvements were made in 

. .4ucrors. Varus was woumh'd, and fell agriculiuiv. and the productiveness of the 
;'pppa his sword to avoid heing captured, soil was incro:isc?(l in Italy and the prov- 
y most terrible <leleat the Ivoman inces ; and Rome reached lu'r higliest point 

.Jilirms hiid ever met with ; and utterly <je- of maicrial prosperity in this reign. Au- 
'sfcroyed tho of Romo in Gvrmaiiy. gust us avus also a Avisc and munificent 

'fhc’ ilomaii gixrris()iis wore s|)eedily (^ver- i |)al)'on of literature and art. Virgil. 
c^^aC'aitnd Avere p to the sAAoi-d, and in a llonice, Ovid, 'ribullus, Ib()[)ertiu.s, V:»rins, 
fev^iy©;^S fiot ii^Homan nnnained aliw. in ami Livy graced his crourt, and so bri!liant 
The inde.jiondciic'e of that were the intelloctual achicA'Cim nts of this 
hrnily (vstablished, nCvcr to be period that men liave since termed the 
Thdugli tlK> Romans the next brightest e].och of the lite^-aturc of a nation 
war under the Command its AngnsUin age. 
did not ventnn; upon any- But the linj;)])iness of Augustus w.as con- 
nure i-etaliatory incursi»ms fined entirely to his jmblic liic, and <lid not 
Gerinanicns, betAVTon extend to his domestic relatiims. Person- 
[uirsiied a similar policy, ally he was a sufFcrer from ill-health, an 
lii'. attmnpt :it cijiupiest or permanent i affliction which mat'ke<] the greater portion 
wa-i made. The news of the of l)is life. Ht; ardently desired to be. s»k,*- 

■ ■4br.iS.telr.,tp tlie arnvy of V^UMi.s .slriM k Rome ceeded by an heir of his own blood, but 

^vith Attguftus. now an old man, though thrice murried ho had but one clii Id, 

r' way to the Avildest grief, and for a* daughter, Julia, Avho disgracetl him by 
youths would huri^t out iutu bitter lapieii- her excesses. The connections I'rom whom 
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^6;5^^0^1d,^h^ chosen his successor irere 
temo^od by deaths aud be was compelled 
,:^hm necessity to select as his lieir his step-; 
ion lie disliked. He re- 

quired Tiberius to adopt as his heir the 
v ^ybutig .German icus, the son of Drusus, the 
5)rotlier of Tiberius, and bestowed Upon 
Germ aniens the Inuid of liis grand-daughter 
A-grippina. A son was born to tliis union 
during the life of Augustus, and subse- 
quently ascend(‘d the throne as Caligula. 

Augustus died in A. D. 14, and was suc- 
ceeded by liis step-sou Tiberius, Avith the 
entire consent of the senate and Homan 
people. The only opposition to the now 
sovereign proceeded lioni the army, which 
desijcd to elevate its idolized leader, Ger- 
nmnicus, to the jiurplo, but that prince, 
either frpm generosity or lack of ambition, 
refused to countenance the treason, and 
thus secured the undisputed accession of his 
Uiiclc. In spite of this, however, Tiberius 
chose to regard him as a rival, and rewarded 
his fidelity with a hostility which was so 
opeu that it so6u became apparent to the 
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courtiers tliat t he shortest way to the favor 
of the emperor was to injure Germanicus 
cither by word or deed. 

For the first twelve years after his acce.s- 
8ion,A.D. 14— 2C>, Tiberius reigned at Home, 
and pursued a policy which Avas mild by 
comparison Avith liis subsequent acts. 
During the first years of this period, Ger- 
. manicus Avas engaged in conducting the Avar 
against Arminius in Germany. After sev- 
eral defeats he Avon some successes over the 
German loader, and in A. D. 17 avus recalled 
to Rome, ostensibly to receive the honor of 
a triumph, but really to put an end to his 
success. Ho Avas met at a distance of 
twenty miles from the city by a crowd of 
Roman citizens, who thronged out to meet 
him. This evideficc of the great popularity 
of the young ])rince so alarmed Tiberius 
that he removed him from his command, 
and sent him to conduct the war in Asia. 
With him to his new field of operations 
^nt Piso, an unscrupulous favorite of the 
onaporor, who was charged with the task of 
: thwarting the efforts of his leader and briiig- 
^ % him into disgrace, fit spite of this 


drawbaick, 

the affairs of Armenia and orgauizihg ■; 

padocia and C<>mniagt;n6 as lioiiiftB prov- i 
inces.. He died jn A. d. 

Antioch , bcl ievi ng himseff tp- 
poisoned *by Piso. ■ ■ ^ 

Tiberius Avas i'ully conscious of 
unfitness for the lofty position he 
but his jealousy of all the membets 6f 
Julian house and of his oavu relatives; 
so great that he Avas afraid to 


■afry'-- 

theiii to liis asssistance in the dtfficuft viir 
tusk of governing his empire. . He 
equally distrustful of all the great ^ 

eians, in each of Avhom he suav a' 

He therefore abolished the council of &tat^ / 
of Augustus, and under took the manage- 
ment of the empire unaided. Firi(fjhg tnis 
task too great f(>r him, he selected an a's^ 
sistant Avliose abililicB he believed W^>uhl/:, 
make liini useful, while Iris position was toov - 
iiisignificaut to render him dangerous. His 
choice fell upon AClius Sejanus, a Volsiniaa : 
knight. He made him “Pifetorian Pre-V 
feeV' and trusted Jiirn so eufifely that Se^ 
jaiuis soon acquired the most unbounded 
iulluence over him. This man, Avlibm TiS' 
berius belitwed too obscure to be daugerons; 
appears from the moinont of his accession 
to have conceived the ambitious^^design of 
becoming master of the empire. His first 
step Av!as to seduce Livilla,.the wife of 
Drusus, the son of Tiberius, and with lidr 
aid he removed Drusiis by poison, A. i), 23, 
His crime being undiscovered, he haii tlie * 
audacity to ask the emperor’s permission: to 
marr}^ Li villa. This bold request opened 
the eyes of Tiberius to the ambition of his 
favorite, but, though he refused to allow tho 
marriage, he continued to submit hiinSelf > 
to the influence of Sejani^, He was per-^ 
siiaded by Sejanus to to lire to the isteikl 
Capreas, in the most deliglitful part 
Mediterranean, and leave the coati^l 
empire iii the liands of th6 fayoriitj. r,: L 
master ofrRome, Sejanus 
remove all the obstacles to the 
of his ambition. First of all it 
sary to destro}’’ the remaining; 
the family of Augustus. By 
falsehood he procured the conseiil 
emperor to the arrest. and imprieoum^j^^pf ^ ; 
Agrippina, the widow Germftnicsult^c^d 
her sons, Nero and Drusus. By cohliiitiijtlljr ; 
urging the subject, he induced Tiberius W 
sanction his marriage with IJviliajj: 
was formally betrothed to ber^ and; 
same time was made joint obnsul 
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WSE JmPlBE-mOM A.VQVSTUS TO ELAOAnALUS, 


^ how suddenly changed 

ambition of his favorite 
aiaarfnM his favors ceased. 

ghickJy det^ted the evidences of the 
master, and to secure 
W organized a plot for the 

ih^ emperor. It was detected, 

and tlie \£ivorite was arrested, degraded 
from hb coiumuud, and put to death, a. d. 

The treachery of tlie only ituin whom he 
iia^ Iru^^ Tiberius against the 

whole human race, and he hecnine murh 
suspicious than ever. He did not return to 
Borne, but remained in the rnagnilioent re- 
treat be had constructed iu the Mediterra- 
' nean, dwelling “ in the dreadful privacy of 
somh il^bled deity, and was only felt at the 
f&irihast ends of his empire by the unhappi- 
ness he occasioned.’' Learning for the iir:st 
time that his son I)|usiis had been mur- 
dered, he becaiYie alarmed for his own 
^^'stifety, and influenced by a desire for re- 
yeiige as well as the wish to remove all 
whom he considered dangerous to himself, 
he inaugurated a reign of terror such as 
Bdino had never seen bclbre. Livilla, the 
betrothed wife of Sejanus, Agrippina, Nero, 
Driisus, mwi all the relatives of Gcrmanicms, 
w.^re 2 >ut to $leutli ; hundreds of patricians 
of both sexes were massacred, and even 
little children were numbered among the 
viQtimj^ of the cruel tyrant. In the seclu- 
sion of his island retreat, Tiberius gave 
himself up to strange and im natural 
forms of profligacy.” He died there iu 
A, Bi 37, at the age of seventy-eight. 

In this reign the last vestige of the liber- 
ties, of Bonie disappeared. The emperor 
withdrew fi*om the tribes llie appointment 
of magistrates, and henceforth all these 
■ appointe^^ by the crown. He also 

exi^lid^ the penalties of treason to words 
' diiS thoughts. Augustus had scru- 
to the requirements 
of laws ii> the removal of those 

to him, but Tiberius 
down the right of trial, 
iind^h^ executed upon his own 

. He quartered the praetorian 

guard ^ immediately without the 

w*a|b:bf;Rpm overf.wing 

tlve ic^ia^s in^^^ to his tyranny. 

world was plunged in 
tbrrqir fey cruelties of Tiberius, there 
in a distant jiart of the 
wa9 td change 
tlje whole world. Jeshs 


Christ grew up to manhood in the latter 
part of ^tlie reign of Augu.stus and iu llio 
first yeai’S of that of Tiberius. In a. b. 
27, at the age of thirty, he began his public 
ministry. In A. i). 29 be was crucified at 
Jerusalem, by order of the Roman gover- 
nor, Pontius Pilate, and three days later 
gave ilie eoncliisive proof of liis divinity by 
his tnum])liant rosurreclion from the dead. 
Forty days later he ascended to heaven, 
leaving bis. apostles to complete the great 
Avork of (liristianiziug the world iu his 
name. His earthly career thus extended 
over a jicriod of thirty-three years, and 
closed about the time Avbon tlie power of 
Sojanus iiad reaebed its culminating poiut. 
In the latter years of tiie reign of Tiberius 
the first missionaries of the cross began 
their l:il)ors, going out from Jerusalem to 
the surrounding country, preaching the 
story of the crucified Christ, and biying the 
foundations of that great rovolulion which 
was to coiKjuer even Roine itself. The 
year of the death of Til)erin.s witnessed a 
still more momentous evout in the miracu- 
lous conversion of Saul of Tarsus to Cliris- 
tianity. 

Tiberius died without naming a successor, 
hut the senate, soldiers, and jieople unani- 
mously chose oue in Cains Ctesar, the only 
surviving son of Germaniciis and Agrip- 
pina. li^e is better known as Caligula, a 
nickname bestowetl ii]>on him in liis child- 
hood by the legions in (lermany, whose pet 
he Avas, in conseqneuce of the little military 
hoots (caUf/tr,) Avhich he Avore to j>lease 
them, lie Avas twenty-six years old when 
ho came to the throne, and was regardetl by 
all as a young man of amiable and generous 
disposiiion. J lo soon uii(lec(‘ived his j»eople, 
and' degeneral ed rapidly into a cruel aud 
Avhimsieiil tyrant. At liis accession the 
imperial treasury contained a surplus of 
over one Jiundred million dollars ; but lie 
squandered this immense sum in a few 
months, and to supply bis Avants he resorted 
to oppressive taxation and lo an arbitruVy 
use of the laws concerning treason. Tlie 
estates of the attainted jiersons being for- 
feited to the crown, it soon became appar- 
ent that to be a traitor in the eyes of tlie 
emperor it was only necessary to be rich. 
Executions and suicides Avere numerous, 
and the cruelty and wanton ness of the em- 
peror increased Avitli each fresh victim. 
He had a peculiar Avay of nodding with his 
head or pointing with his finger at those 
whose death he Avished. His executioners 
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^ 4i Opco ec izcd and dcspatdiod the vretims. 
i,.lte kept a box of a poisonous compound, 
' which he ofTerod to iho more distinguished. 
: These were expected to use the poison as 
suuiris tnkon. 'Whoevi r took si [uiich died 
, (»f tliO efiecls of (lie di ug. Those who re- 

iu.S(‘d it Were executed for treason. A 
•monster of jjrofligMcy, Calignln lived in 
open incest wi'di his sister Driisilla until 
her dtsilli in A. .‘.8. About this time he 
was scii:cd wiuh a severe jllnesjs which un- 
settled his renson, and tlic Homan world 
had a inadiiuin for its master. lie ])ro- 
clainied himself a god, and built a temple 
to his honor as Jupiter Latiaris, and so low 
had the once proud patj-ieiaiis of Home 
.sunk that they contended for the privilege 
of niini-stering at tliis shrine. At the )uil)- 
lic games, when the supply of crimiiials 
was insuflicicnt, spectators taken at random 
from the crowd were seized by order of the 
emperor and thrown to tlie beasts, and that 
' they might not shock Iiiur witli their dying 
curses, their t.oiigiio.s wore cut out. At last 
this l)ricf but terrible period of sufleriug 
was brought to a close by the murder of 
Caligula by two of his guards whom he had 
insulted beyond end u ranee, a. d. 41. 



itcfi, wiio took advantii'^e^ijfi 
carry out iheir own infiiJ 
Messaliua, the iiifamous 
ivas a monster of wicked 
has become a synonym for v1q 6 
She gratified her jealousy; and 
patricians at the expense of 
noblest lives in Rome. She had 
(dty to go through the foimis 
marriage with one of her 
though the emperoV was liidng. 
she was executed for her critneai by 
of Claudius, and a law was passed 
senate enabling the emperor td marry hi$\ 
niece Agrippina. It was the good fortuno 
of til is princess to bo the suecessprpf Mos- 
sulina, and her reputation isimjTroved by 
cojitrast with that of lier predeces’sot. That 
she was not wholly bad is shown by- her 
recall of Hcneca from exile. She made him 
the lutoy of lier son Kero, and adVahcecLto 
power the honest Burrhus, and also pro> 
te(jted many of the accused nobles. At 
last, however, fi'arful of being punished for 
licr crinurs, Agripjiina, ivith the nssititanee 
of the emperor’s ])hy.sieian, put an end U? 
the life of Claudius by poison, A. J>. 54. 

The i-eitru of Claudius is not memoroblo 


The sudden end of Caligula not only leftj for its erinie.s alone. Ri A. l>. 44 tlie island . 


the empire without a nil or, hut also without 
any known means of choosing one. The 
senate claimed tlie right to nominate the 
.siiceassor to the throne, but iihsteiul of acting 
liroinjUly, (mgaged in a long (h b uc as to 
the proper course to be jmrsued. The 
prictorian.s, aware of the hesitation of tlie. 
.senate, settled lh(i matter by proelainiiug 
Chiudiu.s, Ihe uncle of Caligula, oniperur, 
and the senate did not dare to reluse to 
ratify the choice of the troop.s. This bold 
action settled tlio mode of procedure, and 
for more than lialf a century afiei w.inl.s tlu* 
einpin'or was eliosen by the pr.Ttoi ian.<, and 
the .senate was obliged to eonlirm the nom- 
ination. 

Claudius had been found by the soldier.-^ 
hidden in the palace, alarmed by the death 
of his nephew, and had been literally fireed 
into the purple. From liis childhood h.*, 
.had'been regarded as half-witted, and had 
been kept out of public life. Shy, weak, 
and aivkward, he was in ev(3ry way unfutoci 
lo rule such an enij»iro, es])eeiaily at the 
period of its greatest eorruiition. Still, as 
lie was honest and well-nieauing, his reign 
nnght have been creditable Jiad he been 
leu to rule ahme; but fnun the first he wa.s 
under the control of his wives and Jiis favor- 



of Brilain was conquered, partly by Aulua 
Plaulius and partly liy Claudius in person, 
Tlie whole country as far north ns the line 
of the Dee and the asli was subdue, d and 
bronglit under the influence of ci,v| 

The Romans “ improved as wei 
queried. They made roads a 
bridges and cut down woods. TKS 
llslieil military stations 1140011 8,fK)n 
centres of education and Jaw. They <;h3e]>*, ^ 
ened the Thames, and commenced those 
enormous emhauknients of the river, to 
which, in fact, London owes its existence, 
without being aware of the labor they 
stowed upon ihe work.’' 

Claudius was sueceoded by his stepsoS^.g 
Kero, who had married his cldughter 
via. Kero was the sun of Agrippiua^,.4ijt?V^;. 
had persuaded the cuiperor to 
him his heir in yilaee of hia own son Ij-f 
nieiis. Immediately upon the.,, / : 
Claudiu.s Agrippina presented. 
proetoriaiivS, who hailed him 
Their choice wjis ptoniptly? 
the senate. 

The opening of the reign 
of promise, and for five v 
had cause to congratula^A, i 

their change of ruler ^ 
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were remittal, 

■ meritorious were assisted 

.^y 'gtau^ bf lands. Tlie delators^ an iu- 
of people, who earned their 
; : ^ others of crime, were 

Armenia was conquered, and 
v!; the lower Khirte was iin- 

5provn4 the erection of dykes to prevent 
^ v^vm^ These wise measures were 

i ? tine tcX Burrhus and Honeea, tlie able and 
Jhioorrtiptible mi listers of the c:n])eror. 
y lJero himself w\s from tlie first ii cruel 
tyrant aiid a stmsual proflij^ate. lie poi- 
soned his foster-brotlun-, Britiiunieu?, in the 
second year of his reiirn (a. d. 53). A 
little later he huiiislied his niolheraiid gave 
himself bp to arnii&fMnont and dchancherv, 
arid about a. D. 58 passed under tlie baleful 
iufiueace of an infamous wnmun named 
PoppsEift Sabina, the wife of who be- 

casne Jiis mistress. At lur instigation 
Nero murdered Ids moilier (a. ix 5h), and 
tin'll his wife, Octavia (a. d. Oi whom he 
had previously repudiated. Jle murdered 
the faithful Burrhus, drove Seneca from his 
court, and gave free rein to liis baser pro- 
clivities. He eneoti raged delation, and rc- 
dlleii his depleted treasury with the wealth 
of his victims. Forced contributions were 
also levied upon the j>o()|»le. He openly 
i?’;couraged the most abominable of vices, 
i.iiid :;.ho6ked his snlijects by publiel}^ en- 
in tlie. porformancos ?tf the circus 
theatre. He took ])art in the 
of the Isllunian Games, 
le singers to be [>ut to j 
ice drowned his own. j 
hie c()iiflagrati<»n de-i 
)Urteen “regions,” or; 

W'ariis, of the city ot iiome. Neio watched | Tli 
the ]irogres.s of the flanu^s from a tower on i tan<- 


greater barbarity. By a series of exemi- 
tions and assaasi nations, which followed' 
each other in quick succession, ho removed 
the richest and most powerful aud the 
most virtuous of the Roiuan.^*, and all the 
descendants of Augustus. At last Ids ven- 
geance extended to the commanders of his 
armies in distant coimtrios. C-orbulo, tlu‘. 
conqueror of Armenia, was arrested apd 
executed, and Rufus and Scribonius, the 
commanders of tlie army in Germany, 
avoided a public execution only liy taking 
tlicir own lives. It now became clear to 
the other commanders that they could 
escape a sinfiifir fate only by rebellion. 



cormantv 
one\ 
cause li 
liT^A . D. 64 a 
stroviid ten of tl 



TUK EMPKROR VITELMCS. 

licv lore rose in insurrection siimil- 

. _ - - uisiy in Giunia^jy, G:iul, Africa, and' 

- the Fsquiline, and chanted the “ Sack of , Spain, iiud chose Galba, the govern oi'^of 
\ >Ti'ov ” in the dress of an acior. He rnani- Hiiiicr Spain, as emperor. Nero was at 
, die niQit heartlo.ss inditibreiico to the I once doerled by th(' pnetorinns and ,hi.s 

rings of h is sulijcH'ts. Though lie was | courtiers. He lied to the cottage of a 
, W ha\ \ ordered the filing of the i former slave near the city, wliero, after 

cou^ his disgust wiih its I spending a night of terror, lie caused a 

and wiiidii4g streets, he cliargcd the j skive to despatch liim in time to avoid 
and^l^uppu the Christian.s, ^vlio hml now j being seized by a troo}) of horse sent in pnr- 
numerous in Rome, aiul iiiaii- j suit of him. He died on the 0th of 
ft kernel persecution of the follow- 1 a. d, 68, at tlie age of thirty, ami in the 
which disgraee>l the I fourteenth vear of his reign, 
the rcigii of Con.stantine. He ! Du riiij; this ri'igii tho Britans rebelled 

Ecd tile Jew^s with equal ! umler the leadershi[) of their lieroic Queen 

teiistf bjf tbe Cv 

^ conspiracy again.'^t the 
w detected and ci nelly 

Nero on to 


Boadicea, a. h. 61, but were subdued by 
Suetonius r^iulimis. The province of 
Jud»a was also driven into rebellion in 
consequence of the ojipressive government 
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of Gessliis Florus. Tlie Jewish war he^an 
in A. D, 66 , and Nero despatched Vespasian, 
his ablest eomniauder, to direct it. Ves- 
pasian condiicted the .strng^de with firm- 
ness and ability, as well as with great 
severity, tand at the death of Nero had 
made liim.se If master of nearly the whole 

Pales: im?- 

.The only creditable act <»f the latter part 
of Nero’s reign wa.s the rebuilding of Rome 
•upon a more regular and substantial plan. 
The streets were made broader and 
straightcr, tlie bovises were constincted of 
stone, made fire-proof, and se])iirat,ed from 
each otlier by alleys or lanes of considera- 
ble width, and an abundant supply of jjiirc 
water was introduced into each dwelling. 
The imperial palac’e having hecn destroyed 
by the tire, Nero built his famous “Golden 
llousc,” on a scale of iiiagniticence and 
magnitude never before witnessed in Rome. 

S. Sulpicius Galba, tjie successor of 
Nero, was upwards of seventy years old at 



COIN OF VESPASIAN. 


the time of his elevation to the purple, 
lie was a man of sterling integrity, a 
Roman of the old school, ami his simple 
habits and the rigid economy which he in- 
trf>rUiced into the management of the pub- 
lic fumis disgusted the prjctorians and the 
people. Having ado})te<l Piso Lieinianiis 
as his sucfMssor, he alienated Otlio, the 
favorite of Nero, wdio had Jumped to secure 
this honor, and the latter hca<led an insur- 
rection. Galha and Piso were slain, and 
the servile senate at once acknowledged 
Otho as emperor, January ]r)th, A. T>. 69^ 
M. Balvins Otho was the husband of 
*Poppsea, the infamous mistress of Nero. 
He \vas a worii-out dcbanchc, who had run 
f Iirnugh almost every form (;f vice, and ^vas 
in no way fitted for tl»e posit imi he had 
seized. His elevation was flisjmted by the 
legions in Germany, w'ho proclaimed their 
commander, Vitellius, emperor. A battle 
was fought hetm^en the rivals at Bedri- 
p act tin, near the confluence of the Adda and 


the Po. Otho was defeated, 

ended his life by suicide, after a' ^ 

three months, April 16th, A, D. 63^ 

Vitellius was as much of a 
Otho, and lacked the persbnal ^ 

his rival. He owed his success 
the cflbrts of his generals, and updt^ 
to the throne hci)roinptly gave 
the incapacity and utter worthlei^srn^. f 
which in the end cost him his 
few months after his aecrssion, VespatjpihM,- 
who liad conquered nearly 'all of Pafestiijef 
and had brought the eJewish war to its 
stage, raised the standard of revolt. : 
was supported by the legions in the Ea^t 
and by the better classes of the einpirfe 
general. Proceeding to Alexandria,- 
seized Egy[)t, “ I he granary of. Rome,” iind ' 
sent his generals, Aiitonius Priniue and 
Mucianns, to reduce Italy. ' Antoi&ius de- 
feated the fon^es of Vitellius in thlb^battle 
(the second) of Redriacum. This victoty 
really decided the contest, though th6 war 
was pr()long(‘d several months by the sal* 
diers of Vitellius, who would not allow 
their loader to abdicate. The army isl* 
Vespasian a little later stormed and tdbk 
Rome, and having captured Vitellius, pUt 
him to death, Dceenibor 2l8t, A. D. 69. V ■ 
T. Flavins Vespasian dated his 
from July, A. T>. 69.. He proved the abtet • 
and best ruler Rome harl had since A>.Tgi(iife- 
tus — “a nilor who knew how tO copibitfe 
firmness with leniency, economy with 
ality, and a generally pacific pdticy ^ith 
military vigor upon proper ofcca^oii,” 
Under his vigorous adininistratioh the aPt* 
y>ire regained a great degree of it£ idst 
power and prestige. At the begin hi rig .^fv 
ids reign a dangerous revolt bruke . 

Germany, under Civills, who aim^ it 
tablisliing an independent state 
Rhine. The movement ^rcad 
Gaul, and Sabiuus and CflasSicus 
d need by Civil is to proclaim a 
pire. The Gauls refused to parfcicijj^b^l^ 
the revolt, and that province 
quieted by Orialis, the 
siau, who then passed into Geririany'ftt^ 
drove Civilis across the Rhine, A. 

Upon leaving Judaea, Veepiteiato; bM 
committed the proseciitioii of the. ^ivar .'i» 
his elder son Titus. In a. ». TO tltda ^? S 
van ced to Jerusalem and laid siege w ' 
city, which he captured and 
one of the most memoiable 
sieges in history.- Tlie 
massacred or sold Into slavery, 
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[:ieyistence of the J^ws was brpughtto 
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defray the cost of rebuilding the burned 
district. In September, A. i>. 81, Ids life was 
brought to a close by a fever. Just before 
his death he named his younger brother 
Domitian his successor. 

* Tile accession of Domitiau mot with no 
opposition, all chisscs being favorably dis- 
posed towards him because of the virtues of 
liis father and brother, lie soon gave e^- 
donee that he was a very diflercut man from 
either. lie was of a morose and jealous 
disposition, and by long indulgence of these 
iaults liad incUned his nature to cruelty. 
In the liist year of Ids reign a \var with the 
Dacians broke out in their invasion of 
Mmsia. They defeat ( m 1 a Roman legion 
and ravaged tlie province. In A, D. 8() Do- 
i mltian sent an army into Dacia to avenge 


. , the boumlary of the Roman 

by Agricola, who 
C governor in a. d. 78, I'rom the 

Wash and Dec to that of t!ie 
? IPrith and the Tyne, and was rnain- 

csLablishnient of a chain of 
IV, itbross the isthmus which unites Eug- 

Sc4)tland, 

wisdom and success of Ves- 
' were manifest. The finances were 

rj^cued from the confusion into which they 
.had fallen, and wore placed upon a stable 
^ basis; the dis<iipline of the army was re- 
- stored to its old standard ; and education 
„a;nd . Uteraturo were eucuuraged by the pa- 
.tronage of the slate. The groat puiilic 
;>v,brkfi of the 
emperor gave 
empliiymeut to 
, the laboring 
class. He con- 
verted the space 
enclosed by 
Nero for his 
own use, into 
public grounds, 
and in a por- 
tion of it erect- 
ed the Flavian 
Am phitheatro 
or Coliseum. 

He died in A. d. 

n: 

Previous to 
Ills rleath Ves- 
pasian ha<i as- 
* fipciated his sou 
with hi in 

, im the empire, and at his father’s decease | tliis insult, bet- it was defeated. The nejet 
succeeded to thesole sovereignty with- j year tlic Piomans were victorious. In A. d. 
lie >vas sincerely and un- ' ‘ 

; ^..ieea^Ugiy deipoted to the bappincss of his j>en- 
careless in bis ex])en(litLirc.s 
/ of grave personal faults, ho 

classed among the good emperors, 
to have exclaimed one evening 
that he had perfornual 
5 UsfeAl act that day, that he had ‘‘ lost a 
bis reign occurred tlic great 
; which destroyed the 
; wealthy cities of I’ornpciii and 

terrihle fire raged three 
" yl aud nigh Rome, and wasPfbllowed 



llUIXS OF TIIK COLISKl M, AT UOMT2. 


Ik.^i^’ri'sdi^^iihctivc pestilence, Titus gener- 
psfy pecujoiary loss his own, and 

- jevin ilic ornameiita of his palace to 


J)0 a ticaiy of peace w’as made with the 
Dacians, by which Rome agn’cd to i)ay an 
annual Iriluilc as the price of the exenip- 
tioii of JMo’sia from invasion. Domitiau 
was not rnucli more suc(^cssful in Germany. 
He crossed the Rhine in \. i). 84, and won 
some trifling successes over the Chatti ; but 
in A. I). 87 liis attack upon the Marcoinanni, 
the Quadi and the Sarmatic was re})ulse<]. 
These failures increased his natural savage- 
ness, and rendered him a monster of cruelly. 
He revived the system of false*. accn.sati(»ns, 
forfeitures, and death per.nlties that, laid 
brouglit about the fall of Nero. He wit-^ 
even inorcj cruel and unsparing than that 
tyrant, and at length, in the sixteenth year 
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his reign, was imirdored by the freednicn 
of the palace, who were driven to this step 
by their own danger, September 18th, 
A. P. 9G.. 

The eriKillics ori)omi(iau had so discred- 
ited the liereditary prineij)Ie, that the senate 
now asserted a l iglit whieli it had not exer- 
cifsed since, the days of Augustus, and named 
the suece-^sor of the murch.vrod emperor. 
The ])j:eLori:ins made no objection to this 
act, but couleulcd themsidves with demand- 
ing the ])auishment of the assassins of l)o- 
iniiiMn. 

]\1. (4)eeoiu;i Nerva, the ernjKU’or chosen 
by tlje sen:it{.‘, was about sixty-six y<‘ars old, 
and a man of mild character, and of av(‘r- 
age abilities, lie replaced the bloody rule 
of Doniitiau wil.li a government of gnad 
gentleues.s. The extravagance whieli laid 



ronnoN oi' i:AS-r:i:Tai:F ox aucit oftitit-^, to.m- 

Mi:-MOiiATlN(i Tin: CAI’TUUF OF JKUUSAiaCM. 

marked the pi-evioiis reign gave way to 
economy in every branch of the govern- 
ment, and the jiractiec of d ’lation and eon- 
iiseatiiui was aliolished. lleing childh'ss 
himself, he seleeted with the sanction of llu^ 
.senate Ids suece.^sor in the p^'rson of M. 
Ulpiiis Trajanus, and adopted him with the 
usual emc ‘monies. This act doeided the 
future policy of the sovereign, and it be- 
came a reeognized principle of the goverii- 
. ment that the emperor sbould select from 
h. out the whole population of the empire the 
I? Roman most fit lor the ])laee, and adopt 
d ' jiim as his son and sneeessor. Nerva died 
, i}\ A " T>. 98, and his adopted son was at once 
■Recognized as emperor. 

^ Puring this century the spread of the 
""'^octrines of the Chrisliaii religion was most 


marked. From Jerusalem as a 
missionary apostles went out to the eastmi . 
nations preaching their W'oiulerfiiTfaith 
establishing the Church of Christ. Biirnar . ^ 
has and Saul taught the faith at 
Syria, and tlu?re the disciples wejfje ; 
called ‘'('hri.slians.** Then followed 
journeys of »St. Paul by which he •: 

(yhristianity into Asia Minor 
Greeei*, and fiiiany to Rome Uself, 
be went as a prisoner and a raartyt in 
reign of Ncto. The rapid growth of V 
new faitli excited the alarm of the Romans, ; 
Nero attempted to check the spread of y V 
Christianity by a .severe persecution of its 
followers. This policy of jierseciition w^iis ' 
continued by his sueeossors, but in spite of - 
it the new I'aith conliuued to spread. 

Tra jan, the new ('inperor, was a natiy© of ' 
the ct)lony of Italica in Spain. Ilis father 
had h(‘cn consul and ])roconsul, and li» him- ■ 
.self had been bred in the camp, and had 
.served with disliuctiou under his fatlier. 

In A. J>. 91 he was made consul under Do- 
mitian, and conimamled the province of 
Lower Germany umlor tliat emperor anrl . 
under Nerva. He was regarded as the ablq^ 
man in Horne at the time of his accessoat 
to the throne?, and wa.s acceyitcd \vith joy ^ ^ ^ 

both tlie senate and the army. The fl'ju 
mans always regarded him as the besffet' X;- 
their emperors, lii.s faults were chiefus-. 
too great foiidm's.s for wine and fpr jtee ; v 
siial jileasure.s ; but his good qualitio3,"V©r- 
numeroiH ami brilliant. “Ile ^as brfith 
laborious, magnanimous, simple 
Sliming ill bi.s habits, afiable in his Rwh . 
iiers, genial; lie knew how to confidBt 
st rietness w i th len ieney, 1 iberality ? .j©f . 
ecuuiomy, and devotion to business wift 'a 
ciability and ehee ' fulness. And if vi?e^ 
thus consider liim, in a qualified j iSie 
‘good,’ we may certainly without aiRifeirf " 1 
.scirvti jironouiice him ‘ great.’ Both 
cral and a.s an administrator he statfef|ii 
the front rank of Roman rulers, iBi-, ^ 

Augustus in the one respect, and 
eipialling Julius in the other.,” His ' 
try was untiring. He conducted thj^ iiijid . 
ernnient almost alone, carrying on ; 

rninous correspondence w'ith the*^*an^ -fcili : 
of the provinces, and furnisl/ 'to. 

instructions for the mantM- 70 . 

prpviuc^ He suppressed id siege tO’-ife 
.stern liand, and scrupulod deetpbyed' RflfeR' 
rights of the senate^ alL'able^ and tert^iei \ 
freedom of speech, atue inhabitantoc^lM^' 
equals in social iptew slavery, and . 
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eminently successful, 
^vitl^ so much wisfloiii 
it Wild never found iieces- 
, to resort to increased taxation or con- 

s&catioits. Yet the public treasurywasal- 
so full that the 'emperor uoyer 
iaieked die fiindg for his military expedi- 
works, or his mcasarcs 
of h is distressed subjects. He 
;l^»j^ve4 the poor. law of Nerva by extend- 
:v its provisions; he re- 

of proprietors of 


he silent scarcely anything upon himself, 
and amidst all his numerous engagements 
found time for the patient hearing of the 
many appeals made to him from the lower 
ccnirts. Ill literature the reign of Trajan 
ranks next to that of Augustus Tacitus, 
t!ie great ‘historian, the younger Pliny, 
Plutarch, Suetonius, and the slave philog- 
o])lior Epictetus, lived under liis beneficent 
rule. 

Tlie only error of lii.^ reign was the desire 
of Trajan to he known to future ages as ir 



AJAS— ia>M.:. 


j Ihered estates by loaning them money 
y SIfen **3.16 of interest; be caused the 
* k earthquakes and temjiesls 

\vith<)iit delay ; founded colo- 
military roads in various 

the orautif"" ® 

bn eat of h IS subjects, 


conqueror. The period of conquest hat! 
passed, and tlie omju'ror would have dtuu 
well to have regarded the llhine, tlie Dan- 
ube, and tbo Eiij)hrates as the boundiirit - 
of the empire, as Augustus laid sagely u<l- 
visotl his sucresstus. Trajan, however, 
chafed under th.e disgraceful li ibiito whicb 
Doiiiitian had pletlged to tbe Dacians, ami 
in A. I). 101, made war upon .Dacia, wliicb 
was conquered by a. p. 103. Hard term' 
wpre imposed by Rome, ami the iKfxt yeai 
the Dacians revolted. Trajan at once look 
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the field* and by a. d. 105 completely sub- 
dued the country, which was made a Koinan 
provincej and wAs held down by a line of 
forts. lietnrnin^ to Rome the emperor 
celebrated his triumph with games whi(;h 



n*etcxt lor the quarrel was 
loiiie to direct tiie affairs ^ of 
diieh was disputed by Partbia. 
►egan in A. u. 115 with the 


TIlAJ.\^ S <.OLUMN — liOAIE. 


■ lasted for 123 days, »lurlng which 11,000 
wild beasts, and 10,000 gladiators, cliiolly 
Daoiaii prisoiiers, are said to Inive been 
slain. 

Towards the close of this reign the gen- 
erullv unsettled aflairj of the East induced 


Trajan to go to* war with 
pretext for the quarrel was thp 
Rome ' ~ ' 

which 

began in A. i). 110 with tlie 
Armenia by the emperor in persdn* . 
province was quickly subdued, and Trijiti) - . 
carried his victorious arms aa far as Su^ ' 
The result of the war was the 
the Roman territory of the 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, , 

jan dicid in Cilicia, in A. P. 117, ou .lnS iljt^, 
turn .from the East, and l)ia ashes wei^i cea- 
veyed to Ronu3 in a golden urn, and buri^, . 
under the column which is called .by Wa 
name. 

lie was snccocdod by his adopted » soh 
Hadrian, wlio was distantly rolatetl to him, ' 
and had soi vimI under him with distmetipp. 
Hadrian was forty-two years old at this ’ 
time, and was childless. In many respects 
lie resembled Tra,an. lie was genial in his 
dispcfsilion, atrahlo in manner, and libenil 
in character. He exjxmdod the public 
AiikIkS lavishly in tin; service of the State 
and the iinprovi nK iit of tlie empire, Imt ^ 
managed the finanees with , such skill that , 
his tn asiiry was never exiiansted. Tliougii 
he ruled with a iii in hand, he was moder.ato.^ . 
in all tilings, iiiul sernpulously niaimained 
the forms of a free government. lie 
seinhlc d Trajan also in his capacity for ivnil 
devotion to business, and never allowTAl his. 
love oi ])leasiire to interfere with bis official , 
duties. He \viisa liberal patron ofrthe.4£rts, 
and a wise JViend to literature. Litp.. the 
majority of men of his day ho was lax iu / 
his morals, but h(3 never sullered himself to . 
1)0 drawn into a scandal He was more ' 
irritable than Trajan, and more jealous, bpi' 

Ik; atoned for these faults by preferring tha 
triumphs of ])c:iu c to those of war, iindyhy ' 
wisely devilling Jdmself to the injprdVenlPrit'‘ 

■ ■■■'ig.tr- ■ 


of h's dominions without cari')ri|j tbji! 
them. He sought faithfully to priSfcibp 
goo<l of all his subjects. 

Hadrian began liis reign by voluni 
j evacuating tin; provinces of Armenia, ' 
Iiolamia, and Assyria, which bad b 
by Trajan, but which he knew 
maintained except at a greater 
and treasure than they were >yprth;.: 
order to acquaint himself with the nebda?! 
his .subjects, he visited the varipu®; 
of his dominions, and resiiled f<>r prplbfj 
periods at the various provinqial 
Ehoraciim (York), in Britain, / 
Antioch, and Alexandria, wpre ju ftlJ 
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fifteen The (fid man, just before he died, protested 
f his innocence, and uttered a revengeful 

Ho made no difference be- prayer that Hadrian might wish to die and 
V the vaidou^ find death impossible ! ” The imprecation 

was fulfilled! The emperor, lurmeiited 
in the groat works which ho Avith disease, lingered long after he wished 
All parts (jf his do- for death; and begged his slaves to kill him, 
rl^iijiona wer(3 thus benefited. Ills reign He even stabbed himself with a dagger., but 
'^as iihno:^t unbroken period of peaet; still death did not come to his relief. Ho 
: did not die until B. C. 138. lu spite of his 

. ^ wliich oeemrred during faults, howt^vor, Hadrian justly takes rank 

one with the Roxolani in as one of the greatest and best of the em- 
A. B. T18, and a revolt of i vx. --u- ^ ^ 

thn Jews under Barcoel I (ibas ^ A . . r- -~ 

■ ittA.ljil3L This sU-uggle 1 

cinled in the (lefeat of the .-'■■.■..=vf-, 

banishment ' 

01 temper and jealotisy werci 

increased by ind 111 gen ee of 1 1 ies(^ vices. He bo- ; pemrs. “To have combined for twenty 
came regarlless of hinnan life, and put men ; years unbroken peaces with the maiutenam e 
to death for small olfeiiccs. He eaus(‘d an ^ of a (contented ami efficient army ; liberal 
; arehiiect to be exeemted for venturing to ; expenditure with a full exche(]ner, replen- 
criticiso eomo statm^s designed by himself, i ished hy no oppressive or unworthy means; 
As he grew older, Hadrian became ‘* more ! a free-speaking senate with a firm and 
I’^ckless of the pain he gave. He had ‘a | strong monarcliy, is no mean glory.*' 
hrotJier-in-law ninety yi ars of age, and there ; The wisdom (d‘ TTadrian w as never more 
, \yu^ of the old man aged eigh- j strikingly exhibited than in the choice of 

"''■•■ ;- 1 Ids successor, T. Aurelius Antoninus, 

^>tJtter kuQwn, Antoninus 

' ^|V Pins. Ills reign of I wenly-lliree years 

jy ^ Avas uneventful, but it w’sis jieacelul 

a® Sg a nnd prosperous. He continued the 

and Avat(‘h(‘(l the^ liii])piness and 

t'fly ■ ■■' ■' , perors who protected the Christians. 

In Britain the lunnan boundary was 
^ them both executed on jn-oof advanced to tlie (dyde and the Forth, and 

of a c^on8piracv. Tlui popular secured' by tlic Lr(^cti()n of a barrier known 
H pjvolted by the sight of the us the “Wall of Antonimis,” extending 

vf of the two sufiere across the district between those w'aters. 

extremities of life. Aiitouimis died in A. l>. 1 (j 1, :;.ml wiis sue- 
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.'^oeedeii by Lis ddoptcd sou, Marcus Aure- 
lius. 

Marcus Aurelius Mas forty years old at 
the death of Ids adoptive father, to whoai 
he was eincchily attached, and whose name, 
Antoninus, he assuined. Persoiuilly, he 
was one of the Ix'st of the cm])erors, loving 
religion, justice aad. peace, and honestly 
seeking to advance the weliare of his sub- 
jects. ile Mas a mail of pure life and 
simple Imhits, and coinhined in ids charac- 
ter all tlie virtues of the heroic ago of 
Kome. lie was kind and aficctioiiate in 
disposition, and in mental capacity he wms 
one of the foremost of the Caesars. Yet his 



COIN OF AN'lUNJNl'S I’ll'S. 

r>i;ii was one of misfortune. His Mifo, 
Faustimi, the daughter of Antoninus, mjis 
noted for her dissoluteness, and his eldest 
son and claughter died during their child- 
hood. He associated Lucius Venis Milh 
him in the empire, and the conduct of that 
unworthy piiiice caused him great grief 
aut] aiixicity. Though he desired a pi aee- 
fiil reign, he, was involved in Mar during 
the whole of his rid '. The Partldans re- 
newed the Moir for the possession of Arme- 
nia in A. I). I (it, til i year of Ids accession. 
It coiitiiuicil for live years, the 'Parthiuns 
b^iiiig at first successful ; but they were ai 
1 iMgtli driven from Armenia, and tin* Par- 
thian territory was iiiviuled by the Koniaii 
corn nanders. Pea-ce mois made at the 
prayer of the ParMdans in A. d. IdO, and 
M vsopoLarnia was ceded to Rom ■, and Ar- 
menia restored to its Ibrincr position of 
semi-independence. Thus the Roman 
boundary was advanced to the Tigi-is. In 
A. D. 167, tin*, barbarians north of I he Dan- 
ube, pressctl up )U by the advancing v/ave of 
Agreat iScythic migi’.ition, M-m-e foi’ced across 
that river, into the Jlom in tm’ritory. Both 
omperor^Mlok the fiehl against tliem, and 
drove back at first. The next year 

\7eru3 died, and freed Aurelius from one of 
)iis troubles. From thi.s time nntirthe pe- 
riod of his death, in a. p. 180, Aurelius was 
o<>UH^inly'jJ|[gaged in efforts to beat back 
vthe baHi|Pmns and secure the frontier 


against Ihcif ihciTrsion-s.' 

lul ill many battles, l*ut be did uot eueciBifed 

in clfectnally repelling the ilortherMtv^ 

tions, and crippling them to ah 

which would compel them to cease 

attacks. That was a task' b>eyoi3^'^’r;it^^§S| 

powei*. The pressure of these 

the Dainibian tribes Mas so great 

could not rciuiiiii M’itliin their 

and Rome had entered too siircly ujpoia 

decline to accom})lifch an undertaking whie3h 

Mould have been' a serious one in the days 

of her early vigor. " n- ; 

Though so admirable in othcr respectji, 
Aureliiis was one of the severest pcr,secutdr;s, 
of the Christians. Fiunn his youth he had ■ 
been a deveued folloM^r of the doctrines of ; 
the Btoi(^ ])lulost)phy, and it is possible' that 
j 1 k! M^as infliieneed in his treat ment. of t}ie 
I (diristians by the advice of the harsh and 
arrogant nu iulxus of that .sect who' Bur-, ,, 
roundod During liis iiign irbstyn ' 

^Martyr siillercd niii rtyidoin at Ibmio, Poly- 
< arp at Smyrna, and at Lyon.s and Vienna 
large iininixM’s of (Tnlstians sealed their 
faitii with tlH'ir blood. as an V 

mait divine m(' 11 says, ‘‘the persecution of a 
sect so small aiul so ob>eur(3 as the Chris- / 
tian Mas at that lime, is sfarc'cly percqsti- 
l»le as a dimiimtion of the sni)! of humaii 
haj)})in(‘ss secured to the Morld by the gen?; 
tleiu'ss and equity M Inch regulated all Ms 
actions.” Amx'lius 
died in I’annonia in 

A. J). 180. 

(Vmnnodus, the 
second son of Ain\ - 
Jills, had been a^so- 

cialed M’ith li i s 

father ill th(‘ gov- 

ernment at the, agv.‘ 
offilleeu. Aurelius 
Mas tcndc-rly at- 

tached to him, and 
allowed his afteclion 
to outM-eigh h*i.s 

judgment in this ■ — r 

Wh‘ction of a 

cessor. A t the . death of Aurelius# ' 

modus became sole emperor. He 
but ciiTl 1 1 eon y (jars of age, and ' fetj 



scl f-iud u Igen t boy, ' 
his favorites. Hia!, { 


a M’cak and 
influenced by 

act was to buy a disgraceful 
Marconi anni and Quadi, aftef 
M-ent back to Rome. For three" 
reignocl well, following the sysfenv nrarkM 
out by bis father, but at tlile eud of 
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nature was The assassins of Com modus hasteired to 
fey the discovery of a plot to mur- Iho liouse of Pcrlinax, the proL'fcct of tlte 
Many of the; senators city, aiKl iiifonuiiig him of their bloody 
implicated in the conspiracy. Coin- deed, ollcred him the. crown.* lie w;is an 
: Ibarf^ of another similar attempt, old man, of unblemished character, and 
most recklc.ss cruel licv^. was one of the few remaining friends of 
■'Alle were unfortunate enough r.Iarcu;:. Aurelius. Very natural ly ho 

.10 gain his hostility were 2 )iit to death. I shrank Irom accepting tlio dangerous honor’ 
J[)ol^ion was revived in iU worst form, and l oHerod him, hut Ids .scruples wc^re at length 
,,lfee property of the vicUms went to eurii^li j overcome. Tlie praetorians, yielding to the 
- the: imperial trca.sury. Justice was bought 1 enLreatie.s of tlicir commander, Avlio was one 
and 'sphi. The emperor, caring nn:Iiing |of ihe murdere rs of Commodus, sullenly 
/for the administration of tlui jmbiic afhirs, j accepter] him ; but the .senate, overjoyed at 
^vejiim.self up to LlicJowostideasurcs. Vain I iho elevation uf one of their own order, 
of hia physical stiviigdi, he callc'tl hiai -: If Miailed him witli outspoken pleasure. The 
/■the Ilomaii Iler(ailc\^,’’ uiul exhibited him^ was empty, and the economy 

/self: in the amphiilK atre in contests wiili | wliich Pertinax endi'avored to introduce 
weak op])oneutaj whom lie .slew without ! into the administration of the governiuent 
.^uercy. . At length, alter a reign of twelve | aroused the hosliliiy of llie avaricious prse- 
^-pars and nine iiuviitlis, he was strangled in ' loriaus, and of tluj* citi/ens who clamored 
his bed-room by one of his mi.^lre.sses and! 

. .two of Ids oflieers, w hom lie; had marked 
ibf death, A. D. 11)2. ^ 

. Under Commodiis the. dodine cf the cm- ! 
pire, which had begun as early as the rc'ign ! 

.,,i)f Galba, and had only l)eeii arrested by! 
the live good cinjM'Kns, |)roe(‘(Mj(*d with j 


m. 




irightful rapidily. The/ di. CMjdiue of the | 

aiany Avas alinofst eniirc-.lv desti-oycul. d'he ! - 

troops deser;f.<;d tli.ir standards by bun- 1 !. ■ 

d, reds, and cither united with tlie jmovin- ! 

eials and settled down into an agricultuiad - 

life, or orgaidzed ihemsvdves into baiiclittl // 

arid plundered the country without rc'si mint. ; / M 

‘^Meanwhile, p'o|)ul:.uiou was declining, and . /' ■ I Nl’W 

production consi'ipirntiy ujidiiishing, Avljilc . / V Ti ,''7 ^ 

luxury and extravagance conlinueil to [)rc- ! 1 ' 

vail among thca up[KT ( lasses, and to ex- 1 i m: j-MCLiam skn liucs. 

feaiist the resources of tlie stale. Above ; lt>r sliow’s, and the ju’ictorians rose in open 
all, the general niomilty was continually j mutiny against the; emperor and murdered 
becoming worse and worse. Despite a few ; iiim on the 28th of March, a. d. 19o, after 
; feright example.^ in high jdacH'S, the tone of ja. reign of lc‘.ss than three moutlis. 

. grew everywhere more and jnore j The pr:x*lonans now ])ut the imperial 
; Purity of life, except among tin* dignity uj) at auetion, and .sold it to Didius 
Christians, was almost unknown. Juliaiius, a wealthy simator, for more jhan 
had cea.sed to exist, ainl wars n()t fifteen millions of dollars. The senate, 
by loyalty. Dccdine and dc- alraid to oppose ibe will of these troops, 

acknowledged Juliiimis, and he reigned lor 
of vthe body politic, and a general about two mouths at Koine, but his author- 
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result of ii conscionsness ity w'a.s never ackriowIedg(‘(l in tlie prov- 
pervaded all clmsscs. Never- inee.s. In Britain, Pannonia, and Syria, 
all this apjiarent wH*akn(‘s.s the armies, disgu.stc'd at the cmiduct of the 
au ^trao reserve of strength, prsetorians, set np their r( spective l(‘aders — 

which under Commodus seemed Albinus, Severus, and N ig«T — as emperors. 

to its fall, still stood, and Of these Beverus was not only the most 
most terrible attacks fnun witli- energetic, but he was tlie nearest to Rome, 
lunher space of two fiill centu- He at once passed tlie Alps and inarched 
’ upon Rome. His emissaries won over the 
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pJ^toriuoa, after wliich the senate did not 
dare to resist him. Did i us Julian us was 
iseiised ami put to death, and Severus en- 
tered^ Rome. * . 

The first act of Severus, after obtaining 
possession of the capital, was to break the 
power of tlie pncturiaiis. lie caused them 
to be rlisai iiK'd and banished them to a dis- 
tance of 100 miles fi om Home. He then 
turned upon Jiis livals. He j>:i(-iried Al-, 
biuus, who was still in Britain, hy promis-' 
ing to declare liim his successor, and then 
marched against Niger, wliojn he defeated 
in two decisive battles at Cyzicus and Issiis, 
in Asia, and ca])tured him and ])Lit him to 
death. Ho then broke openly with Albiniis, 
who invaded Gaul, bnt was defeated and 
slain near Lyons. Severus was now sole 
emperor, and he soon taught his subj('cts 
that in him they liad found a master. He 
was stern and cruel in clianicter, and sig- 
nalizetl his succ.-ess by putting to deaih 
forty-one semiiors and a number of ricli 
provincials, whose only crime was that tltey 
had supf) )rted his rivals. Under Severus 
the eini>ire became a juilitary despotisi\i, 
and tb(5 stmate was not only shorn of its 
powers, but openly iitsulted. Tlie j)rietorian 
guard was r(;[)hic(‘(l by a body of 40,000 
picked troops, whi(;h formed the garrison 
of Rome uiid acted as the body-guard of the 
emperor. The chief of this fon'c — llie 
j)rietori:iii prefect — became the se(;ond per- 
son ill the empire. He not only commanded 
the garrison of tlie city, Imt was ini rusted 
with tlm control of the finances, and with 
certain legislative and judicial ] lowers. 
He tlius bec.aine a not insignificant rival of 
the sovereign himself. 

Severus was an able gimeral and lie un- 
dertook to improve- the disei{)liiie of the 
army, but without inuc-h success. In A. D. 
197 he became engaged in a war with 
Parthia, which was brought to a successful 
elos^. the next yiwr by the. capture of Ctesi- 
phou, the Pari hi Mil capital. Adiabene was 
conquered and made, a dependency of the 
empire. ' 

lu A. D. 208 the troubles in the island 
of Great Britain became so great as to re- 
quire the presence »f the emperor. Ho 
(drove back and puuished llie Caledonians 
f who were pressing southward, and advanced 
the Roman border in this quarter. He was 
accompanied in this expedition by his son 
Caraeulla, who here gave a striking instance 
the ferocity of his disposition. He at- 
impted to murder his father in open day, 


line] was stealing upon the old \vtieEL 4 
cry from the troops caused Sev«a*ns to tu 
suddenly. As his stem gaze fell 
acalla tlie weapon dropped from the Jhijad 
of the' would-be parricide. To the 
meiit of the spectators the eruperbi; 
his son, but pub all wliom he named 
accomplices to death with cruel suffering, 
The last years of Severus were 
by the liatred which his two sous, CaiacaJIfi ! 
and Geta, bore each other, and which was; 
scarcely restrained by their common de^ ' 
jiendence iipim him. In order that ueitber 
might be left at the mercy of the otlier, ho 
named both as bis successors, and is said to 
have given them this parting advice: V Be: 
generous to the soldiers and trample on all 
beside.” He died at York in a. I). 211, at 
the age of sixty-five, alter a reign of 
teoii years. 

Sc-verus was succeeded by liis sons Ca^r^ 
ealla and Gel a. They reigned together 
a yi'.ar, hating ami .suspecting each btliOr 
most bitterly. At the- end ot that time ail ' 
attempt was made to seltle their quarrel by 
a division of the empire. This failing,, 
C-aracalla murdered Ins brother in the a r mis 
of llieir mother, a. i>. 212, and became eiole 
em[)oror. was a crued monster, ami his 
eonduct can be explained only upon the 
suppo.sition that Ik? was mad. To drawn 
the reprouehos of bis conseienee, Garacalla 
undertook to remove from llie wotid till 
that coultl remiinl him of his. murdered 
brother. Under the title of “ii-ieiids of 
Gel.i,'’ 20, GOD persons, including a daqghter , 
of Marcus Auj*elius, a sou of Pertiuax, a 
nejibew of Com mod us, and tlie great jurist 
Papinian, were put to death. Still 1^0 
CO iscieneij of the emperor gave him 
re.st, and lie left Rome and began a series' 
of aimlfs.s wanderings liiiough the prov* ; 
inees, in wbieh the rest of hie 
passed. He proved liimseif the 
enemy of mankind. Wherever he 
grievously oppressed the people and 
his progress by liis cruelties. In 
dria, being angered at some trifling 
be caused a general massacre otYhe 
to be begun, in wdiicli ttiauy thousauda^jji^t 
tlicir lives. There was scarcely a prr>viub@ 
of the empire into which he did 
his atrocities. Knowing himfib}f 
bated by liis subjects, he sought to 
the favor of his troops by%<listribnfiii^| 
l^nong them large rewards and 
their discipline. Towards thn 
reign he undertook the conquest of 
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r hb head-quarters at Edcssaj in 

til a. D. 214, ho crossed the 
Arbelu, and hy a. d. 210 
iiad dtiren tlie Parthm^^^ into iheir moun- 
tain fiistiiesses. He ‘intended to continue 
: tbe war the next year, but before the cani- 
' ’Mi^n be opened he was murdered by 
fi^aennus, the prsetoriari jirefect, who was 
"driV^pii to this step to save liis own life, 
A;:Di 217. 

.The army, after some hesitation, pro- 
claimed Macrinus emperor, and he was 
acitnowledged by the senate. Ho began his 
l^ign by endeavoring to undo the evil acts 
bf Garacalla, and being d^deated by the 
Parthiau monarch, be withdrew from the 
war and purchased a peace. His reforms 
■in the adniinistriiiiou of the goveriimeut 
proved unacceptable to the army, which 
bad grown accustomed to the reckless cx-| 
• petidituros of Caracalla, and a plot was 
fofiiued against him, wliicli was fomented 
by Julia Moesa, the sister of the mother of 
Caracalla, who persuaded one division of 
tlie army to accept as emperor her grandson 
Avitiis, or Bassianns, whom she declared to 
be a son of Canicalla. A .struggle ensued, 
which was decided by the cowardice of 
Macrinns, who* abandoned the field while 
the battle was still doubtful. He was pur- 
^‘TOed by tlie forces of his rival, captured, 
and carried to Antioch, wlicvre he was ])iu 
to death. His son Hiadumeiius, whom he 
had designated as his successor, shared the 
same fate, a. d, 218. 

Bassiauus, the newly proclaimed em- 
peror, was a Syrian youth of fourteen years, j 
and at the time of liis elevation to the! 
^fhroiie was high priest of the Syrian sim-j 

f od, Elagabalus,' in the great temple al | 
iinesa (Herns), He assumed his descent j 
and CaracalJa us an im-j 
V^ubted fact, and took the mime of Marcus j 
v,viA?arelius Antoninus. He is more generally 
Elagabalus. His claims were 
to oy the Romans and W’ere 
/^?j!9ip<*ghized by the senate. Ills brief reign 
years w the most disgraceful in 
histoiy, for the emperor himself 
.loathe |SPst contemptible of mortals. He 
to the lowest firms of the 
senjarual vices, and, possessed of no 
description, cared for nothing 
and debauchery. He painted 
the dress of a Avoman, and 
his vices openly before the gfte 
vdf tte pftbl ie. The grave cerenion ies of the 
replaced with the in- 


famous orgies of Syria. Boeomlng ena- 
mored of a vestal virgin, he tore her from 
lier sacred seclusion and compelled her t-a 
become one of his wives. The exlrava- 
gailceof tlie emperor rapidly exhausted the 
resources of the empire. “ His floors were 
.spread wdth gold dust. Ilis dresses, jewels, 
and golden ornaments were never worn 
twice, hut w'cnt to his slaves ami parasites. 
He created his grandmother a member of 
the smiate, with rank next after the consuls, 
and estiihlislietl a rival senate, Composed of 
ladies, ])ri;sidcd over by his mother.* Their 
jurisdiction Avas not very hurtful to the 
state, for it only exteiukd to dresses and 
precedence of ranks, and the etiquette to 
be observed in visiiing each otber.^* 

For four years the Romans submitted 
patiently to this contemptible creature, 
llis graiulmotlier, seeing that his own vices 
must soon destroy ]:]lagal)alus, persuaded 
him to adopt IjIs cousin, Alexander Severus, 
as his successor. The virtues of this prince, 
Avhiclx W('ro in such marked contrast Avith 
the contempt! 1)1 0 vices of tlie emperor, W’on 
him tlic favor of the pra't(;rians, and also 
droAV upon liim the jealousy of the sov- 
ereign. Afraid to strike at Alexander 
openly, the emperor endeavored to remove 
liim hy assassination. The praetorians, 
seeing that the life of Alexander could bo 
saved only by the death of tlie emperor, 
mutinied against Elugabalus, and slew him, 
A. D. 222. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

FROM THE REIGN OF ALEXANDER SEV- 
KllUS TO THE FALL OF THE WESTERN 
EMPIRE. 

Alcx.anfler Sovenig Made Emperor — llis Good 
Kei.ijii — Fall of Fartbiu and Rise of the Modern 
Kingdom of Persia — War? between Home and 
l*ersia— The Germans in Gaul— Maximin Em- 
jieror— Ilia Cruelties — Gordian Emperor — Reigns 
of Philip and Decius — Gal lug and Aimilian — Va- 
lerian Emperor — Wars Avith the Barbarians — The 
Persian War — Valerian Defeated and Made Pris- 
• oner — Gullieuiis — The Kingdom of Pal my ra— 
Claudius — Aurelian Emperor — Ills Vigonuis 
Reign — Captures Palmyra— Zenobia—M urdt r of 
Aurelian— facitiis Emperor — Keigns of Florian 
and Cams — Diocletian Emperor— Ilis Vigorou-s 
Measures — Destroys the Power of the Legion^** Di- 
vides the Imperial Authority— A Great Cliaugc— 
Carauaius and Constantins— Maximian Africa — 
Diocletian Subdues the Egyptian Revolt — Wur 
with Persia — Persecution of tne Christiana — Dio- 
cletian Retires from the Throne— Constantine the 
Great — He Establishes his Authority Over the 
Whole Empire— Makes Chnstienitv the Religion 
of the Empire— Tlie Council of Niciea— Foulnls 
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CfSii^tnntlpO]Til(>^Tleorj?an of the Empire— | 

JUs WiurB with ilie liar:);iriaiifl«-Coii?«tnTi>‘ — Con- 1 

«tantius — His War wiUi l-'ersia— JulUin the 
Apo^itate— Failure of his liifort to Destroy Chris- 1 
lianity— His Death— Jovian Emperor — Vulen* i 
tini tin— Events of liia Eeiffii — Valeiis — >hive‘ | 
hients of the Barhflrinn Tribes^-Gratian aiul j 
'Viilentinian 1 1.— 'I'liec^dosius the Great — He Sup* j 
JjresHcs pHi' iuisin— The Emperor and St. Ambrose ; 
—The Empire Divided — lievolt of the Goths — The ! 
Goths in Iioly — .|)el‘e.:Lt(‘d l>y Slilieim—Glndi.nto* ; 
rial Comh;its l^mhidden— ‘'J'ho ViindalH Invade j 
Daly — They Selilc in Western Europe — Xew In- ; 
Vasi'on (>f' ilio (Joihs — Alaric Captures home— j 
rjuoders It Death of Aitiric — The Goilis in Spain j 
— Jlei.i^n of ^'^lJen^^nian III. — Tlie JIiiiis in Italy j 
— ttIJa — Hattie <if i:lialons — Defeat <d‘ the Hiins ; 
— T!u; Vandals I'ltmder Home — Hieimer — Tlu ! 
!Moek Emperors— hapid Deeline of the Western ; 
Empire— 'A ngiisttil ns JCmperor— Fall of the West* j 
ern Empiro— Kstahlisliment of the Kint'tlom of i 
Italy — Establishment of tho Teutonic Ealiona at | 
tlio- Fall of the Empire. 

LEXAKDER REVERES was a 

(liHoront man from his cousin. Ilo 
^vus the son of Ailainimca, t!ie 
Younger (lauglitcr of i^fa'sa, .*\ml 
had boon card uJly ('ducaU'd I v his 
niother. Jle was a j)riucc of pure 
and blamcluss morals^ hut he did nut pos- 
sess sufficiont entTgy of character to stern 
iho tide of corruption that; Avas SAveeping 
the empire to its doom. ] luring his Avholo 
reign lie shrank fnun iho task of ruling his 
doniLuionS) and subtnilled liimsolf to llut 
direction of Ids mother. Tlui tendency of 
this reign was for good, Tire exam pic of 
tlio young eniftcror wjis excellent,, ami tlie 
iiifluiiice of his mother Avas elevating, hut 
iieitlior Avcrc sufficiently strong lo carry out 
tlio reforms which they attempted. Billl 
lliis period forms a pleasing contrast Avith 
that which im mediately preceded it. The 
Avisest ami most virtuous men weie ad- 
vanml to the p(K‘«ts of honor and trust; the 
senate wii.s treateil Avi:li a respi‘ct and con- 
sideration Avliieh it did not do.serve ; mid an 
honest efibrt was nnide to administer the 
govcTDinent upon principles of purity and 
economy. 

In the meantime a great change liad 
taken place in tlio eastern world. Tlie Par- 
"ihian empire luul been destroj^ed, and the 
modern kingdom of Persia had been 
^ founded by rtiixcrxes. This monarch 
^^iined at regaining all the dominions of 
|S)iirius I., ami ilcmaiidod of Alexander the 
instant evacuation of all the Homan posses- 
sions in Asia. The emperor replied by 
leafling Ida army across tlie Enf)li rates in 
A. D. In the .brief war which followed 

iXander claimed to be entirely siiccess- 
> but it avouM seem that he av as barely 


able to hidd his Gasteim 
Persian king on his pui t Vvas So 
the conte.st that he Avas uiiablo to att^^ 
the expulsion of the Roinaiis fn>m ^ 
peace Avas matle in a/d. 2o2* . ’ ■ 

A noAv danger now arose on the 
The German tribes, about A. ix 234, 
that stream and invaded Gauh AlexU^s;- 
(hr huBiened to nux‘t them, but befowfe 
could begin ojienitions against themp y 
Ava.s {*111111, together Aviili his mother, by his* 
mil ti nous troops, A. D. 235. 

Maximin, the leader of mutiny, Wfit- 
proclaiimd eiuiK.ror by the troops. He: 
liad risen from the station of a Thraciaii: 
piasnnt to the command of a legion, and" 
i hough possessed of courage and militairy; 
;d)iliiy, was in other respects an iHiteratOj- 
c(»:ii.se, and brutal ruffian. He Avas gtikled’ 
during the first tln^o yenrs of his reign : by 
no policy but that of hatred of the nobles 
and covc(<>u,«n(3ss toAvard the rich. His extor- 
tions at bust di'ovethe p(‘f)|)le of Africa iutp 
rchtdiion, and in A. D. 238 they rose against 
him, and crowniM.! their proconsul Ghirdian 
and his son cmperor.s. The senate, yvith an 
almo!<t incredible boldness, ratified the 
choice. jMaximin Avas at this time in winter 
(piaiTers on the Danube, and he at omKi 
iimrchcd upon Kome, hoping to crush his 
rivals by his ))roni])tncss. The two GordK 
ansAverc dofi au d and slain in Africa Avithi,n 
a month afur iheir rcliellion, but the seur 
ates Aviili unu.^iiul vigor, supplied their 
]>laccs A\ itli two of their own borjy,^\ipietnis 
and UalbiiiuH. The neAV eraperora,^ypable 
to meet Maximin in tho field, laid W'MSte the 
open country and garrisoned the towns, 
hoping hy this ])laii to Aveary out their fiylikk: 
Detaiiujd by ' tho r(?.siBtance of Aqulieii^ . 
Maximin began to vont Ids anger upon 
own troo[>.s, Avho ruse against . him 
killed him, logethclr with his son, in 

A. D. 231 ... 

The murder of Maximin, so far 
settling tlie quarrel, simply changed' > 
character. It nuAV became a stmgglfef 
tween the seiuitc and the legions 
right to name the emperor. The - 
settled the matter by murdering 
and Balbinus w’ithin six weeks of . . 
of Maximin, and elevating ^iid not ■ 
younger Gordian, the gran himself . 

of the princes of that nam4ought to 

the African revolt. ^ by Albtributiag 
•Gordian wa.8 a mere Yards and pd«id»g 
l>eing only tAvelA/e year^^ds the close 
length under the in 11 conquest of Ekrthl*. 
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j>refect, an abb (jfRcer, whn 
h his (lau^hlor. During the 
life^ tlie auilmrity of the eiii- 

f; vigorousl}^ inaintained, the eastern 

n^ali^r WdA held successfully nffiiinst the 
. of the Pcrsiinis, and an insiirrection 

ih Africa was^quellcd. On his rt'turn from 
M’ar, Tiinositheiis was nssassi- 
• ttilted hy Philip “the Arabian,” who sue- 
^ oC the guard. lie 

V pPdeUreri the death of Gordiau at the hands 
. / of hid troops, and was ininle emperor in his 
glaee, A. 3>. 244. 

<3Philip was a native of Bostra in Arabia. 
He began his reign by concluding a peace 
wto Tnc next year he defeated 

the Carpi on the mid<lie Danube, and in 
A./p. 248 C(;lebr;;t( ’d llio “8eciiiiir (jaincs ” 
\Vith great nmgnificem e, in liunor of tlic one 
. th<;pUeandth anniversiuy of the founding of 
Home. The Syrians, (H.-jeonU iileil with the 
rule of Philip, set \\\) a muck emperor 
named Jotapianus, winle the legions in 
/ Moasia.and Pannonla proelaimed Marinus. 
Both of these hadejs lost their lives speed- 
ily, blit the mniiny of the army continuing, 
Pliilipsent a senalor named l)..:eiiH to l)ring 
the troops to obedience. - The soldiers, be- 
lieving tlntt in spite of Ills promises Philij) 
Would never forgive their conduet, cuin- 
pelkd Decius to assume the purple by the 
threat .of deatii in ciiseof his refusal. 
Tho rebels then marched into Italy, de- 
feated and slew Philip at Verona, ill A. ]>. 
249, and Decius ascended the tiirone with- 
out opposition. 

Deems, made en^.perur against Ids will, 

; reij^ned but two years, Durijig this brief 
endeavored to restore the pinity 
(>f;religiou and morals among the Roma^.s, 

; but without euceess. With tho hope of iir- 
latter object he instiuiud 
^^ 1 ^ persecution of the Christians. A 
inaeaaere of the followers of this 
place in Alexandria, and 
of Antioch, *feru?alem, and 
:;oE^ martyrdom. In a. d. 250 

■y ^ the reign occur red. The 

attilfteted by the riches of the empii'c, 
the border in large force, rav- 
and Mfcsia, and invaded 
atteni prod to check their 
juid the next 
ill-fbrtune, 
thf hm\G in Mcesia, 

/4i4a vices' ' his son, wlioin he 

allow the 


senate to regulate the succession. That 
body iitnniiiMud Gallus, one of the generals 
of DeciCis, and Hoatiliiinus, the young son 
of Decius. Voliisiauus", the son of Deeiusi 
was also associated in the imperial dignity. 
Galliis was really the emperor, his age and 
experieneo placing him far above his col- 
leagues. His first act was to jnirchase a 
peace from the Goths liV the payment of an 
annual tribute on condition of their abstain- 
ing from invading the Roman dominions. 
This act cost him Ids popularity at Rome, 
and the discontent thus arousetl was in- 
creased by ilie ( alamities which now' came 
crowding tldek and fast upon the empire, 
A destructive pestilenc^e raged in Rome, and 
spread over nearly the w hole of the Roman 
dominions. IJosiilianns was among the 
victims. A fresh invasion of the barbari- 
ans scourged the piovinces south of the 
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Danube. ACmilianus, the governor of 
l^mnoiiia and Ma*sia, having repelled this 
invasimi, was proclaimed emperor by hi.s 
troops. He at once advanced upon Rome, 
Giilius and his son took the field against 
him, but wore murdered by their own 
iroops, and .^Rmiliaii was at once acknowl- 
edged by the senate, a. i>. 251k 

Ailmilian’s elevation to the purple was 
contcst(Ml by Valerian, who was acknowl- 
edged to be the best and most competent 
mail of the time. He had been sent by 
Gulins to bring the legions of Gaul and 
Germany to Ids assistance. Arriving too 
late to save Gallii.s, he turned his arms 
against ACmilian, and defeated him alter a 
reign of three months. The emperor per- 
ished in the conflict. 

Valerian w^is promptly acknowledged by 
the senate and peoph\ He w’as sixty years 
of age, and was too old to grapple with the 
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dangers which now burst upon his country, against the dangers which’ 
consequently his reign was one of disaster, and fortunately for the empire 
Jhe barbarians had lost their fear (yf the near Milan by his own troops, in A. Bi.5 
Boman name, and how made the rapidly- 268. 

decliiiing empire painfully conscious of The troop.i conferred the imperial digility 
their power. The Franks from the lower upon Claudius, one of their generals, lirhogte 
Bhine,' and the Alenianni from southern wisdom and firmness aiTested for a while'^ ■ 
Germany, ravaged Gaul, Italy, and Spain, the work of destruction which Avas going 
and even crossed the straits of Gibraltar in the empire. He conquered the A'lcy 
and extended their depredations to Africa, manni and drove them out (>f Italy, in 
The fleets of the Goths, constructed in the 268, and vanquished tl\c Oollis in Mo^ia in 
forests of the Black 8 ea, spread terror along the next year. He died in A. l>. 270, at 
the coasts of Asia Minor and Greece. Nu- Sirmium, after a short but glorious reign 
rnerous cities, among which were Cyzicus, of two years, in w!iich he succeeded dli 
Cbalcedon, and Ephesus, were captured by ridding the empire of the w(;rst of its dan- ; 
them and given to the flames. Corinth and gers, and giving it a new lease of life. On 
Athens were also taken by them. In the his death -bee I he recommended as his siac- 
East, Persia, under its new monarchs, the ecssor, Aiirelian, one of his generals, whom 
Sassanid®, advanced its territory steadily he considered most competent to the task 
to the northwest at the expense of the llo- of completing the work he himself had 
man empire. Sapor, the second king of begun. 

the dynasty, conquered Armenia, and in- Aurelian, like his predecessor, was a sol- 
vaded Mesopotamia. Valerian took the dier of fortune. He was of humble origin 
field against him, but was defeated near but was in every w^ay worthy of the high ; 
Edessa and made a prisoner, a. D. 2 G 0 . station to which he had risen. His reign 
Sapor refused all offers of ransom for his laste<l only about four years and nine 
illustrious captive, and kept liim loaded months, but was one of the most brilliant?' 
with chains, but clad in the purple, a con- in .the history of Rome. He put an end tp ■ 
stant prisoner at his court — a spectacle the Gothic war by routing their artny dn;; 
never before witnessed in the world’s his- Pannouia in a. d. 270, and chased the Oer- ^ 
tory. mans out of Italy. He revived the rigitl 

In A. t). 254 Valerian had associated his discipline of the army, and thus rendered 
son Gallienus in tlie empire, and upon his it capable of the successes which it Won. 
father’s capture, Gall ien us became sole cm- It was his policy to reunite the scjattered 
peror. During his sole reign of eight 3 ’oars fragments of the empire, and he made war 
the disasters which have been enumerated for this purpose on the kingdom-;,of Pal- ' 
continued without cessation. The emperor, myra, which was ruled by Zemobia as 
says Gibbon, “ was a master of several curi- gent for her son, A. B. 272. The next year, 
ous but useless sciences, a ready orator, an ho brought the war to a close by the cap- 
elegiiiit poet, a skilful gardener, an excel- tu /3 of Pilmyra, and the overthrow of tfie 
lent cook, and a most contemptible prince.” kingdom. Zeuobia was made a prisoner/ 
He could do little more than attempt the and Palmyra was treated with leniency, it 
defence of Italy against the pretenders who revolted as soon as Aurelian had rettdrOed 
sprang up in various parts of the empire, to Europe, but Was subdued and destroy^. . 
and who are usually called “The Thirty Zenobia was transferred to Italy, wherft;^i 0 
Tyrants.” They had for the most part passed a more useful, if a less brillial!it;>3ife ■ 
brief and inglorious reigns, and their king- as a Roman matron. In the west Tetrieb^ 
dams usually perished with them. There had enlarged the kingdom of 
were two important exceptions to this rule, by the addition of Sjiain and 
A monarchy was established in Gaul by relian now turned against this kingtloMfc; 
Posthumus, which lasted for seventeen in a. p. 274 succeeded in reduciijg 
years under four j^uccessive princes. In the authority. Previous to these wars Ai;^'^ : 
East, Odenathus established an independent in order to secure the capital 
kingdom at Palmyra, in A. I). 264, and ex- den attack of the barbarians, 
tenaed his rule over Syria and the adjacent shown that they could enter ^ 

^countries. He was murdered in a. d. 267, ure, fortified Rome with, a new jeJuamg. . " 
and was succeeded by his widow Zenobia, enclosed the suburbs that 
Gallienus found it impossible contend [beyond the wall of Servius Partbio. 
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‘'relil?rcjufehq<l- to tlie Goths and Vandals tKe submitted, and the Persians" sought his alli- 
of Dacia, which, since ance* He endeavored to secure the frontier 
lidded it to the empire, hud been of the empire by settliiiff it with colonies of 


iidd it to the empire, hud been of the empire by settling it with colonies of 
more 0^^ than a profit. The Ko- barbarians, who, becoming civilized, served 

nwin;^ a defence against their less civilized 

destroyed the kingdom brethren. He also atteninted to drain the 
oC.TiitVidlie, Auruliaii was about to proccrd luaivshy lands, and to improve the agriciil- 
to make w’ar upon the Porsiuna, tural sysU ui. In tlic pursuit of this latter 
when 1>0 was assassinalod by several of his object, he employed his troops in agricultu- 
ofB<jdrs, who had been instigated to the ral labors, which so disgusted them that 
his private secretary, A. D. 275. they rose ag'iinst him and murdered him, 
; was indignant at the nuirder A. i). 282. 

Aurelian,. and the troops, refusing to Cams, the pirtetoriaii prefect, w- as made 
wTloW any of their officers to assume th(5 emperor by the troops. He prcjclaimed 
applied to the senate to appoint a his tw'o sons, Curiiuis and Niirnerianus, 
ni^ e)mperor, and waited patiently for six “Clcsu’s,” and associjitcd the former in the 
inoniha^^ fo the response of that body to empire. Letiviug Carinus to govern the 
their appeal. At length* the 

seua|*e .named M. Claudius ^ -fSl, 

Tacitus, a senator of great A ^ \ “ ' 

wealth and pure character, ^ 

but a man too far advanced in 
life for the dignity. Tacitus 

u <lccli» tlio ' ' ~ 


laugues or tiio journey, ana ^ 

diw hi A. D. 27 G. '...L / y 

yi^mn, the broUicrof^ wL’iror lioMu-iiiE ostia.n gate. 

tusy assumed the imperial dig- 

liity upon the receipt at Home of the j West, Ciinis departed for the East, taking 


slltlafe.' ft ’■ 




news of the death of the cmiicror, and with him his yoonger son. He pu-ssed into 
tho army invested their gcsierul, Illv ricum, w here he defeutc'd the Sarniiitiaris, 

M, .^ntcHua ^vobus, with the purple. 'A and then invaded the Persian dominions, 
^civijy^ seemed imniinent, but it He quiekly subdued Meso])otunua, and cap- 


WasVa^ +J[ie refusal of Florian’s Lured lln* oities of Seleuciu and Clesiphon, 

%ht their comrades. Three the old rarrlnau cajjitul. He crossed the 
was assassinated by thorn, Tigris, and .soonie»l on the point of destroy- 
left sole emperor. He was ing the Persian kingdom, when he died, from 
^ disease aceording to some writers, from a 

devoted to the welfare stroke of lightning according to others, A. D. 
whioii he believed lie could 283. The superstitious fears of the Roman 
arts of peace as troops were aroused by the sudden death of 
A drove the Germans from the emperor, and tliey obliged Numerianii? 

* Elbe; to retreat within the limits of the Roman 
■ t, Fc. rmatirtiifl : and compelled dominions. On the march he was assasy- 
for ■.'pence. He made hia iiated l»y his father-in-law, who hojied to 
in the .Eaat . that Egypt seize the* rti rone, but the legions upon the 
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4i«cpvery of the crime invested Diocletian, 
iflie commander of the bofly-giiard, witE tlie 
jiurpie. He slew the murderer of Nume- 
riah with his own hand, and marched west- 
ward. Carinus, in the meanwhile, was dis- 
jjjusting the western world by his profligacy. 
Hearing of llio advance? of Diocletian, he 
put himself at the head of a large army 
and niiiTched to meet him. A battle was 
foiiglit ill Miesia. The army of Dieiclctian 
was defeated, hut Carinus was slain in the 
moment of victory by a tribune whom he 
had grievously wronged, and his troops ac- 
knowledged Dmcletian as emperor, A. D. 285. 

The accession of Dioclolian marks a new 
period in the history of the (?mpire. Until 
now, since the death of Couirnfidus, the 
authority of the emperor had been liam- 
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pered by the insolence of the legions, wlio 
claimed the right to set up and puli down 
the sovereign at will, and by the powers 
le^Ily appertaining to the senate. Thnsj 
tlie army had inaugurated a tyranny which j 
uucndurai)lo, and which would have 
destroyed the Roman state long before had 
not the danger with which the barbarians 
constantly threatened it, made the troops 
willing to suhiniL to sonic form of discipline. 
Under Diocletian’s vigorous rule a change 
was made. The authority of the goveru- 
Mient was strengthened, and the army was 
ta^glit its true position as the servant of the 
state. The refonns begun by Diocletian 
were not completed until the reign of Con- 
stantine. Thougfi they resulted in the 
strengthening of the authority of the sover- 
eign, and gave a new vigor for the time to* 


the state, they tended veiy. 
division of the empire, which was 
question of time. 

Having secured his authority, DiocSetian; 
in A..D. 286, began the firet of the measiira 
by which he hoped to counteract the 
ing evils. He associated vvilh 
empire one of his general)^ natned 
ian, who had risen from the ranks, and-^ 
was little more tliaii a good geiierah . 
two emperors took each the title of Aqgtl^ 
tiis. In A. i\ 292 Diocletian appointed tw 
“ Ccesars,” who were to 'stand in tlie relatfoh, 
of sons and successors’ to the Angifeii; 
Galerius was cho<s':ti by Diocletian,- nitd 
Constantins by Muximian. They 
younger than their patrons, and were able 
generals. Accejuting the dignity confertied 
upon thorn, they repudiated their own wives 
and married respectively the daughter and 
the stepdaught(‘r of their patrons. / 0ijb* 
cletian now went a step further, and divide 
the empire between the four sovereigns* 
He reserved to Maximian and himself the 
more scttleil provinces, and bestowed upon 
the Cicsars those which required the pres- 
ence of younger and more active men. He 
assigned to Constantins the provintcea of 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain, with the; task pfV 
defending tJic lower Rhine against the ■ 
Gcrriians ; to Galorins the Danubiail piHOy- 
inccs, Noriciim, Pannonia, and Mo?siaj add 
to Maximian Italy and Africa. For him- 
self he rcluined Thrace, Macedon, Egypt, 
and the East. It was underBlood, as the 
basis of this settlement, that the^uoity qf 
iJie em|)ire was to he preserved. ; 
Ca'sars were to regard the Angnsti as thiiir 
superiors, and Maximian was to be guided 
by tlie infl lienee of Augustus. Thw 
complex anang-^mont worked well during^ 
the lifetime of Diocletian, whose in Auenep ; 
wa^ sufRcient to maintain harm<my 
government. ^ 

The results of the new eysteiaia 
marked. “Power passe/l away 
hands of the soldiers, and tended 
dynastic; the princijile of ass^fttiitiob,^ 
adopted on a wide scale, gave 
the governniont ; the helm of tbqatfkteywart 
grasped by firm hands, ^ an d 
arrangements were made, all 
absolutism. Such restraint ad ilte 
had up to this time exercised on 
authority of the emperors 
slightest, no doubt, in cases wherq 
most needed, yet still in the 
wholly nugatory — was compJei^ 
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iitture of tlie court from Rome, | 
^ . ^ ition of other d{it;s — Niconieiiia, 
— into seats of gov- 
AV.hen Rome was no longer the 

■ ^ Roman senate became a mere 

body, di the affairs of a 

" town ; and as its lost priv- 

t were not , transferred to aiiotlicr as- 
remained the sole 

■ ^ sole fountain of honor, 

vthie oae/aad only principle of authority.” 

the interference of the 
' praitariam^ who from their fortifi(?d camp 

■ at'Bouie had for so long been able to dic- 
tate terms to the sovereign, Diocletian re- 

r/dWeed their numbers, intending to suppress 
ih^ni At length — a task finally pcrtbniied 
by, Constantine. Above all, the nuiltipli- 
eatiou of emperors nud the care taken to 
secure ^th6 throne against such an o(;cur- 
fence Jis a vacjuicv, . . . j)laccd the 

irnpefial authoiity almost beyond the risk 
cf danger from military violence.” 

. In A. I>. 286 a revolt broke out iu Britain. 
CaraiiAius, a naval chief, being intrusted 
with a large fleet for the defence of the 
coasts of Britain and Gaul, rebelled against 
the emperor, and liavihg won over the 
ti'oops 111 Britain, seized that island and set 
up All independent kingdom. He increased 
' liw navy by baihling new sliips, and made 
himself master of the westoi'ii seas, Dio- 
cleiian mid Maximian made energetic but 
fruitless atternpls to reduce him to submis- 
sion, but were at length compelled to aecei>t 
Ivim as their colleague in the eru}>ir(*, with 
the title of Augustus, a. r>. 287. Coustan- 
ftius being made Cai<ar, and assigned the 
western provinces, made war uj)na Carau- 
fiius in A. D. 292. He took Boulogne alle.r 
long siege, a^ prepared to invade Britain, 
%hen' Gitransiu’s was slain by bis chief 
A. D. 21)0. In A. I). 296 
Cbastantiu^ lauded in Britain, deieatcid 
restored the Roman authority 
The next year he drove 
/irti^^eriiians out of Gaul. He si ttled his 
in colonies on the lands which 
they; laid waste. A revolt having 
bfOkAli'Otit in Africa, Maximian proceeried 

order. About 
Alexandria was taken by 
a rival tinperor 
it against him was put to 
inhabitaiits were puni.shed by 
in -I'hich several thousand were 
kHitid; ' Gnlei iusftir manj^ years 'wa.s occii- 
fii«d /la Sefcmdiiig the IXiuubian frontier. 


which he did wdth credit. In a. p. 297 ho 
p:issed over to the East and invaded Persia. 
He was at first defeated with heavy lees, 
but at length collecting a new army, he 
defeated the Persian King Nai^ses so sig- 
nally that he was forced to make peace on 
terms advantageous to the Romans, a. d. 
298. 

The evils of the system of Diocletian be- 
gan to manifest themselves tow'ards the 
close of Ids reign. The establishment of 
four irnjH'rial (‘ourts in.stead of one, and the 
coiisetimmt multiplication of ofiScials and 
of ai inies, necessarily increased the rate of 
taxation, a) ready very heavy. I he prov- 
inces were almost cruslied bencatli the 
w^eight of rhe imposts laid upon them, And 
the taxes were wrung from the people with 
the greatest difHcuily. It was generally 
necessary to employ violence, and some- 
times torture, for this purpose. .Con- 
sequently industry sank beneath this system 
wliich deprived it of all its earnings; pro- 
duclioii dimiuisliod steadily, and the prices 
of all commodities rose. Diocletian en- 
deavored in A. 1). 301 to chock this evil by 
fixing by a deci'oe the maxi in 11 in price for 
all the iiecessiiies and many of the luxu- 
ries of life. As a matter of course, this 
violent interference with the natural laws 
of trade defeated its object. It simply 
made worse tlie evils it sought to remedy. 

Tc) wards the close of his reign, Diocle- 
tian, alarmed by the raj)id S[)read of Chris- 
I lianity, which had been embraced by fully 
! une-Iialf of his subjects, determined to strike 
a blow^ at it which he believed ’woiiM de- 
stroy it. la A. 1). 303 be issued an edict 
re(juiring uniformily of worship throughout 
the empin*. The Christians were noted as 
the most orderly, industrious, and faithful 
subjects of the emperor. Their refusal to 
com])lY with the order to deny their faith 
placed tiicm beyond the pale of the Jaw, 
ami a war of extermination was waged 
against tliem. Thousands were slain in 
every province, their ])ro})(Tty was confis- 
cated, and their ciuirclies ilcstioyed. Only 
in the extreme AVost, under the authority 
of the more enlightened Constantius, weii 
the Christians safe from the malice of (heir 
enemies. Yet .so far frcuu destroying them, 
the pojrsecu lions to which they were sub- 
jected proved a powerful agency for the 
spread of tlieir faith, and I heir ranks were 
^filled up with new converts as fast as 
thinned by the deaths of the martyrs. 

In a. d. 305 Diocletian, svearv of the 
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e$reis and trials of liis hijrh fltatc, abdicated 
hts throne, and compeJitjd Maximian to do 
likewise. By this act, Galeiius and Con- 
stahtius becanu? Auguati. Galcrius imme- 
diately appointed Maximin and Severua 
Csesars. Tli ^ appointment gave great ofience 
to the legions in Britain, who resented it as 
depriving their own lo.jider, Gaietantitis, of 
the clioi(*(; of his suecessor. U p(»ii h is death, 
in A, I). 800, they proclaimed his son, Con- 
fitantine, his successor. This infringement 
of the new order (d* ufTairs was condoned 
by Galeriijs from theJack of tlie power to 
resist it. He recognized Constantine as 
Caesar, and advanced ►Severus to the rank 
of Augustus, thus preserving the organiza-| 
tion of the imperial college. Constantine 
retained his father’s dominions in the West ; 
Sevehis had Italy and Africa; Maximin, 
Syria and Egypt; and Galerius retained 
for hiinscdf the \vl\f)le region between Gaul 
and Syria, or about three-fourths of the 
empire. 

Til (3 loss of the prestige and privileges 
of Rome by the division of the empire and 
the erection of new capitals, liad given 
serious offence to the Italians, These dis- 
conttaits broke out in open rebcillion in 
A,. D. 307. The senate appointed Maxen- 
tius, the son of Maximum, emperor, and 
Marxiraian,, joining liis son, resumed the rank 
of Augustin, wliich lie had laid aside at tlie 
command of Diocletian. Severus hastened 
to RAinie, and attempted to quell the revolt, 
iiut was abandoned by his troojis and 
forced to end his life by suicide. Maxen- 
tiusaiid Maxiniian, having allied tliemselves 
with Constiiiitine, were also able to didjat; 
tin? large forces with wbicli Galerius souglit 
U) reduce Italy, and t<o comjiel him to with- 
draw to the East. In A. D. 30i) a compro- 
mise was arianged by which the empire 
was ruled by six emperors, Constantine, 
Maxiniian, and Maxentius in the W e,st, and 
Galerius, Maximin, and Liciniiis, in the 
East. Licinins had been made C’tesar by 
Galerius ujion the death of Severus. 

This iirrangiMiiont lasted only a few years. 
It was first ilisturhed by a quarrel Vielweon 
Maxentius and his father. Muximiun 
was obliged t(. fly lo the court of Constan- 
fine, who had mairied his daughter. He 
was well received at first, but .^t length, 
ftoing detected in a plot to overthrow his 
son-in-law, was put to death in a, d. 310. 
The next year Galerius, who had proved as 
Cjfiiel a pei-secutor of the Christiiins as Dio- 
etiau himself, died at Nicomedia; The 


Roman world.was tWs J^^ii^K^tW^^ 
ft)ur ciiiperors,; Coufttantine;; ■ 

Maxentius in Italy and Africa, 

Illyricum and Thrace, and Maximki: 
Egypt and Asia. Maxentius alienated bis 
subjects i>y liis cruelties and ext<)rdqn^ 
tln‘y appealed to Constantine to 
fh)m the throne and unite Italy and/Aiw^ 
to his own dominions. 
proved himself an abje general 
ccssful n'sistance of the Franks 
manni, whom he kept out of 
generous protection of the ChFlstians tead 
won him the gratitude and affiictioii 
thoir brethren in all parts of the eni|&e. 
lie endeavored to avoid the war, but Stid- 
ing that Maxentius was preparing to invadp 
Gaul, he antici])atud him, and enlored Italy 
at tlie head of 40,000 nien, passing 
Alps by way of Mont Cenis witho\tt resist- 
ance. The struggle was decided :hy' the 
vigor and rapidity of Constantine’s move- 
ments. He defeated his adversary in two : 
batiirs^ — one near Verona and the other at . 
the Col line Gate — and made himself inastier 
of Rome and Italy, Maxantius having been 
drowmed in the Tiber during the last hattis* 
Constantino promptly applied himself v ta 
the consolidation of his dominions. 
first act was to disband the prsethtittiU 
gu.ard, which Maxentius had increased to 
80,000 men. By thus scattering this foiree, 
he deprived the senate of the last shred idf 
its dignity, and Rome of the power of 
sisting his will, A. D, 312. ' 

The next year a war broke' btU inMJie 
East betweien Licinius and Maximin; The 
hitler was defeated in a great battle BO# ^ 
Ileraclcia,. and shortly afterwards coiaaBii- 
ted suicide, leaving Licinius sole mastfer 
the East. Not satisfied with this 
liicinius sought to drive Ck)nstimdi»^f^^ 
the West, and by his iipti igucs for thjjB 
pose provoked a war with his 
a. d. 314. Licinius was 
obliged to cede Pannonia, lllyriciiin. JlI^^^K 
Macedonia, and Greece to 
A. D. 315. A peace of nearly 
followed, which was broken by 
tion of Constantine, who was 
become master of the whble empive-n 
ins was once more defeated, 
into the liauds of the conquefdr 
death, A. D. 322. ■■ 

Constantine, who had**® 
title of “ the Great/’ 
of the reunited - empire.' ■ 
success, by the liiost 
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e^blishment oit Christiaditr as 
We t^igiou of the state. In . a. p. 313 he 
ifiBued a decree, known as the Edict of 
-•'Itilaii, guaranteeing to the Christians equal- 
ity with his other subjects and protectioa 
He declared subse- 
i Eusebius, Bishop of Csesarca, 

Jil^ordiiig to that writer, that in one of his 
Fiiaarahes in the against Alaxcn- 

seen with his own eyes the 
trophy of the cross, placecl above 
^^th^.inaridiail sun, inscribed with these words, 
^-^By^itlus, ^ This amazing object 

/in the elyr astonished the whole army as 
well as/ Constantine, who was yet iindeter- 
the choice of a religion. His 
! ^tonishment was converted into faith by a 
vviaiba which was vouchsafed to him the 
^ efbl lowi ng n igh t, “ C 1 1 l ist a ppeared before. 
Ids eyes; and displaying the same celestial 
sign' of the cross, he directed ConsLantiue toi 
’fmnae>a similar standard, and to march, 

* . W ail assurance of victory, agninst Max- 
and all his eneniicis.” This story 
.rests simply upon the authority of Eusebius, 
w'hodaiins to have received it from the lips 
V «tf the eraperor. The fath er of Constan tine 
^hiid always shown favor to the Christians, 
he valued and honored, and 
' up to regard their doc- 

> ttiaes with such favor that it is not surpris- 
ing that he came at lengt h to eml)race them. 
He did not at once seek haplism, bnl openly 
* prcwslaimed his adoption of the Christian 
doctrines, and in a. d. 324 took the deci- 
sive step of making Christianity in a cer- 
sense the religion of the state, by advis- 
ail his subjects to imitate withotit dt lay 
^ of their sovereign, and to cm- 
pbraee the divine truth of Christianity. At 

his pagan subjects 
th^ religion unmolested, but 

S I 0 example of the emperor, and the liope 
favor, induced thousands to 
and accept the new 
■ : lower ranks of socii^ty are 

the conversion of 
V |wssessed any e m i n e n ee of birth, 

was soon followed by 
multitudes. The powerful in- 
' .Constantine was not circum- 

Ilia life or 

, The education which he 

; h^Ura^ns and nephews secured 

iuht|i.ce of princes whose faith 
; ^ w'uivblY^And sincere, as they 

the spirit, 
Christianity. 


War and''^<!omiiicrce had spread the knowl- 
edge of the gospel beyond the confines of 
the Ruruan provinces ; and the harbarianKS, 
who had disdained an humble and pro- 
scribed sect, soon leaiAied to esteem a re- 
ligion which had been so lately embraced 
by the greatest monarch and the most civil- 
ized nation of the globe.” Constantine did 
not seek baptism until near the close of his 
life, but he presided over the first general 
council of the church, which was held at ■ 
Nicojii ill Bithynia, by his authority, in a. o. 
325. He did not relinquish the claim, 
which the Horn an sovereigns had always 
maintained, ot the right to direct religious as 
well as secular matters. He treated the 
members of the council with every mark of 
reverence, but refused to allow the perse-, 
cution of A riiis and his followers, who were 
condemned by the council. He put a stop, 
however, to all the immoral ritc^s of pagan- 
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ism, and ena(!ti(l severe laws against im- 
moral praciires, which paganism had euf- 
lered, if it had not sanctioned. 

Under Constantine the final stroke was 
given to the ancient capital of tlie cmj)ire. 
Rome cejised to be the seat of government, 
which was removed to the new city built by 
the emperor on the ruins of the Greek By- 
zantium, and called in his honor, Constan- 
tinople. < Jons tan tine divided the empire* 
into four namely, Gaul, which 

incliuled Spain and Britain; Italy, which 
embraced also Africa, Rhaetia, Pannonia, 
Noricurn, and Dalmatia ; Illyricum, in 
which were Daciaaud Macedonia; and the 
East, which included Egypt, Thrace, arid 
all the Roman dominions in Asia. Each 
of these prefectures was divid(>d into diocese^^ 

\ and each diocese into proconsular govern- 
1 meats. 'This subdivision of the empire ne- 
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{■e«siitiite<r the creation of throe 'grades of rank oi* abilities made' thorn at Att'dilWift mM 
officials, who coiistituLod the nubility of the oiis as rivals. . Only two of his 

:^rcaim. The old repubJienn forms of gov- Gullus and Julian, escaped. 

' eminent had long since disaiipeared, and pire was then divided between 
' Constantino rnade ik) (jllbi t to lovive them, sons of Constantine. G<>nstaiitine 
The court was organizc'd upon a plan more eldest, received tho capital and Gaiid^S|)i5i^ 
r akin to till! forms of the Orimit lhan of the and Britain; Constaniius, Thrace' 

West. B.‘l .veiMi the inonar< h and the ])eo- East; and Constant, Italy, Africa, 
pie a vasL iiiiinher of oilicials intervened, erii lllyricuin. Constautine, diseoBtept^ 
The army w:i ? l■v‘()|■g^lni/AHl by increasing the with bis .share, endeavored" to wrest the i 
number and i-educing the strength t)f tiie minions of liis brother Conatans fropf hu*i, ■ 

legions. Tlie standing army on (luty on the but was defeated and .slain near A<tuiloia./^^.'-" 

frontiers nunibered nliuut GdOjOOO men, and Constans added tlie provinces of Constapr 
as the Ruinau citizens liad lost their taste tine to liis own, and for ten years reigfhtMJ: 
for war, this force was eomposc'd mainly of over two-thirds of the dominions of. eh is 
barbarian mercenaries. falljor (a, i>. o40-uoO;. At the end ofthfe 

Crispiis, the (ddest son of Constantine, time he was ovcrtlirowii by one of hiS gen'^- 
• had been named Casiir at the age of seven- orals named Magiic iitius, and slain. Cun- 
teen. lie was exceedingly popular with staiitius in the meantime had been engaged 
the people, and this ]M)pularity drew u])on in a disastrous war with Persia. Upon the 
him tlie jealousy of his fatlu'r, who sus- death of Tiridales, King of Armenia, 
pected him of treasonable designs, liis ‘‘friend of the Uimiaiis,^* who had e&tab-^- v. 
suspicion also embraced his nephew Liei- lished Christianity in his dominions, the 
nius, aiul IIk;*, two young men were brouglit Armenians n'volted, and admitted the.Per- 
to trial and jiuf to d(‘ath in A. T). o2(). sians into their country as friends and #lieSt. 
Whether they were guilty of aetwal treason. The Romans were defeated in nine pitched 
or were simply the victims of a causeless battles by tlie PcM-sians, who aimed at notli- 
jealotisy, it is now imjiossibhi to determine, ing less than the n‘(*overy of the fivo provv 
The last years of (anistantiiie were bar- inces beyond tlio Tigris ceded to Rome by 
as ed by the aggn‘ssions of the barharian.s Persia in the reign ofGalcrius. . They 
liurtli of the Danube. Tlie Goths atlackisl less successful in their siege operations, uiid 
ihe Sannatians, who begged aid of the Ro- the strong city of T^icibis withsto()d. three ^ 
niiins. Urnsranliue took tln^ licld in jierson memorable sieges and remained inthehiuxfe /’ 
against the Goths, and gained a groat vie- of the Romans. The Persian cavalry ■ 
toiy over them. The Sannatians w(*re dis- sjiruad their ravages as far westward as lha 
satisfied with tho division of the spoils, and M MlitcrnimMin, and in one of .tkeir ratrli 
revenged themselves liy making predatory eapliiri'd and plundered Antioch. Abo^J 
incursions into the Roman territory. Con- this time tho eastern provinces ; 

St.-Ultima lauiislu'd tlicin by allowing tlie were invmled liy the Mas?ag<etfi&, a Scyth&^’- 
(lOths to del<-at them. This disaster was tribe, and Sapor, tlie Persian kingi*co&y; 
followed by a servile insurrection, wliich cludcjd a truce vvith the Roman 
compelled the Sarinatiaiis to quit their own order to give his attention to tins Pw d 
territories and take refuge within the cm- ger. This relief was 'C(|Ua]Jy 
pire. The cm purer assigned lands in Italy, < 'onstantius, whose prescnice w.^S 
Macedonia, 'riiraee, and Paniioiiia to .some the West, where, in addition to 
300,000 of (hem, a.'d. 334. In tlie hope Vetranh), tho commander of the 
^ of soeuring peace for the empire, Constan- Illyrieurn, had set himself up as 
tine now ert‘a ted his third soirConstans and Proceeding to the region of tiiP 
his nephew Dabmuius (resars, and another Constantins, by his vigorous 
' nepbew/llaniiib:iliaiius Rc.r. lie divided daring the next three years, pU-t 
the administration of tluj different portions opposition to his rule.. He 
, yif the en between his throe sons and trail io to abdicate his thrOP^ ajid v ^ 
jfiephews, and died at Nicomedia on private life, A- 1>. 350. Then 
fhe;\22d of May, a. d. 337, after a reign of Magnentiushe defeated him twic'' * 
nearly thirty-oue years. in Pannoiiia in A, D. 351. •‘ 'C 

Ihwnediately. upon tlio dc'ath of Coastan- Seleucus in Gaul, a. ^ 
dine, ^onstautins, his 3 *cond son, seized the last defeat Magnentius 
ctn>ital, '\and put to death all those whose sixteen yeai’S ^teir 
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© I*is scatterecl cloiti in ions ^ere 
;; v^JIted ufl sole rule of Jiis most capa- 

of the sole rule of Con- 
wore passed iu a constant struggle. 
Magnet! tins had greatly ^x- 
- rliausted' the military force of the empire, 
having been encouraged 
by Constantins himself to 
i Violate the territory of Ins rivals, had ceased 
: the frontiers. At the same time 

Persian king, poured his troops 
into the province of Alesopolamia. Tiie 
emperor .met tliese tr()iibhi.s as well as might 
be, and though the proviiKie.s suffered re- 
^ from hostile invasions, yet no 

part of the Roman territory was periiuv- 
neutly occupied hy the enemy, lie d<‘feated 
the Qiiudi and foll()W(‘d them into their own 
territory in a. d. 357 ; in a. d. ooi) (*01111)011011 
’the Sarmatians to n'ceive a king devoted to 
his interests; and in a. d. 31)0 |)reveiited 
, the Persians from occupying the country 
th<ify overran their armicjs. 

-Having no reldlivcs but his two cousins 
' GallUs and Julian, (Jonstanlius in a. ix 350 
drew the former from tlie retirement in 
which he had compelled him to live, eon- 
ferred upon him the l ank of “Ciesar,” and j 
assigned him the govau nment of the Ea-st. 1 
.Utterly unlit for .sucli a position, Giillusj 
ehainelull^ al)iis(^d his tru.st, and in a. i>. ! 
3o4 was recalled and j)iit to death hy order | 
of the emperor. Ti.e next year .Tulian, the - 
half-brother of Gallus, was recall(*d from | 
Athens, where lie liad lieon engagiMl in the; 
pstudy of pliilosophy, imule “('ie-sar,” and j 
. L -latTtisted with the govern incut of Gaul, i 
was done at the inslanc.e of the Km- j 
|presa Euscibhi, but the empt'ror was from 
distrustful of Julian, and treated ! 
harshpess. Julian j)rovcd him-| 
-in every way suited lo the im|)')riaut i 
' fltasiglJed liim. He was a ruler oi'gen- 

and almost irrc'proac'habh^ 
He defeated the Alemauni and 
ill a number of battles within three 
his entram^e ii[)on his govcrii- 
drove them from their coiKjuests 
' right bank of the Rhine. 

tiiree invasions of their 
T^iviiged Germany far and wdde, 
i*30^Q00 captive Koinan.s, and re- 


'Gaul la«len.. with booty. He nv 


cities winch, tlife barbarians 
'v%ide Paris, his winter resi- 
it with a palace, a the- 
promoted agriculture. 


manufactures and eommeree. His suecesfe 
but increased tlie jealousy of the empergr, 
who recalled the troops, lioping to ruin Ju** 
lian by leaving him without the force 
necessary to maintain his position. The 
legions refused to obey the imperial man- : 
date, and proclaimed Julian their emperor,*' 
A. I). 3(>0. Finding an arrangement with 
Constantins impossible, Julian inarched 
ea.stward to decide the struggle with arras.. 
TIkj sudden death of Constantins in A, D. 
3lil prevented a civil war, and Julian was . 
at on(;e aedv no wd edged with joy by the whole 
em pi re. 

The first, care of the new^ emperor was to 
rotronch the luxury and extravagance of 
tlu^ court, and punish the officials of the 
previous reign who had bc(‘ii guilty of op- 
piTjssing llie ])coj)l(\ He also dismisscMl the 
10,000 spi(‘s, w 1)0 had Idnmrd a portion of 
the govermm iit since ihe reign of Constan- 
tine the Great. He had iioL sought life 
purple, and liis j)hilo.soplii(j traiiiijig made 
him care little lor the ontwaid eereinonics 
of hi.s posiii»)ii. lb*, styled himself simply 
the “ Servant of the Republic,’' and main- 
tained an adniirablesimplieity and frugality 
in his daily lite. Y(‘t, tlioiigli so admirable 
in eliaracter, he stained hb reign, and belied 
his philosophic priiu*i|)Ies by a p(.*tty and 
usele.s.s p(?rsecution of the Ghri.stiaiis A 
|>agan from con vie! ion, he was also incensed 
against hi.s (,diri.stian (’ousin.s, who bad mur- 
dered all liis family, and he exteudeci bis 
barred to their religion as well as to their 
per-jons. He openly renounced Christianity, 
and placing himself and liis empire under 
the protection of the “Immortal Gods,” 
made ])aganism once more the religion of 
lli(3 state. It was too late, howa^ver, to at- 
tempt to destroy Chrbtianily. It had taken 
loo d(M'p a root in tlie. soil of the empir(.', 
and the emperor could liavc won a partial 
success only by a civil war of the most re- 
volting description; and had lie been sue- ’ 
eessful be would simply have imposed upbn 
bis people a morality hxss pure tliaii that 
wdiieli he sought to destioy. With the hope 
of overturning the jirophccie.*^ of Christ, and 
discrediting the (Uiristians, Julian gave the 
Jews permission to retuiii to Jerusah'm and 
to rebuild their Temple. The Jews flocked 
from all parts of the world to tluvir holy 
city, and engaged in the work with entliw- 
siasm, but their ellbrLs were thkii^’ted by 
the sudden bursting fortli of^ flames from 
the ruins of the Temple destroyed by Titus, 
wbieli compelled them lo abandon the 
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teffort in despair. Though lie endpavored 
weakeji 4uid degrade the Christians by 
:iaaifierous disabilities which he imposed 
upon them, the empcTor ref’iis(!d to go to 
the length advised by the j^agari zealots 
who Biir rounded liim,a.nd finally proclaimed 
tdlecation to nil forms of belied*. 

► In the East, tlic Persians were becoming 
more tronblesome tliaii ever, and in the 
spring of a. i>. o()3 Julian invaded Persia 
at the head of a large army. His intention 
was to destr.oy the Ptasian empire, but the 
forces at his conimand were iianh'quate to 
this task. He di fi ated the Pt rsians near 
Ctesiphoii, but was unable to advance 
farther. A series of disasters wbidi now 
befell him compelled the emperor to retreat. 
This movement was aecomplislied in the 
face of the greatest dangers, the army hav- 
ing literally to figlit its way back to Kisibis. 
In one of the numerous encounters of this 
march Julian was ynortally tvounded. He 
died the next day, a. d. oGo, after a reign 
of about tw'enty monlbs. 

The army, thus left withnnt a leader, 
elevated Jovian, the coinmandcu' of the im- 
perial body-guard, and a (Jiristian, to the 
tlirone. He coiidu<!t(;d the retreat wntii 
skill, and purchased the safety of the army 
by making pi^ace with the Persians, by 
ceding to them the five j)rovinces east of 
the Tigris. Epon his return to the cafdtal 
of the enipire he isstu'd an edict re-establish- 
ing Christianity as llie religion of llie slate, 
and proclaimed universal tolerance. He 
died in Februarv, A. i>. oG4, after a reign 


the Alemanni upon , the' 

Quad! upon the Danube, audveeciiii^ 
lines of those rivers by tliecreotioD otnmm.f 
s}^tem of forts. The Piets and Scots hayitie ) 

' passed the wall of Antoninus and ' 

great ravages in southern Briiaiu> 
pedition was sent against them ; 

(losius, the father of the future - 

tliat name, and they were driven back. 
little later the same commander won . 

naval vidory among the Orkneys oVerj^?;;; ; 
pirjitical Saxons, w ho were ravaging thar- j 
w'ostorn coasts of Europe. A revolt haiTihg.^^ : 
hroken out in Afiiea under Firmns,* ar- 
able Moorish chief, Theodosius was sent^ tor 
quell it, and nccoin]>lished this task wkfc' 
entire succ(‘ss, ^‘-establishing the Komiinf 
authority over Nuinidla and ManritjaniaLi 
As early as A. i). 3G7 Valeiitinian associateiS#. 
liis son Gratian in the cm|)ire as hissUcees^'^ 
sor, hut gave him no share in the governir!, 
ment. Dying on the ITlh of Novemfaeriy 
A. 1). 375, he left him his crown. 1 

During all this while Valens reigned ill' . 
the East, Weaker in cluii‘acter ili^n bis/ 
brother, his I'eign was one of inisfortupe; ; 
In the year aft(*r his accession Proeopim^:# 
kiihsmaii of the Emperor Julian; eefeedV- 
Con.stautinople, and held it for: seveiral 
months as cni[)ernr, A. J). 365. A \Var lot 
lowed, wln(‘h w as t('rminated by the captur^i . 
of Procoi)ius and bis exe cution iri^tho caiTipV 
of Valens. An uiiimportaiit campaign waa? 
conducted against Persia in A. l>. 371. Thb; 
great event of this reign, however^ was ; the , 
irruption t>f the H tins inU) Enropcsby whichf 


of eight montiis. 

An interregnum often days followed the 
death of Jovian. At the end of this time 
the civil and mililary officers of the ein|>ire| 
met at ^Nieaa, and prf)( laimed Valent iiiian 
emperor. He w as a Christ ian, and a brave 
ami skilful g»*neral, who bad dL'^iingnisbed 
himself in the campaigns again.st Persia 
and the western barbarians. The army 
ratified thcM^hoice, but required tlicuewempe- 
rorto associate a colleague in the government 
in order to secure the succe.®sion In case of 
bls.death. He (*onferred tlie pnr|)le on bis 
yt|i|i^r brother Valens, and bestowed upon 
hirMM government of the East, from the 
lower^anube to the Persian border. The 
rest of the empire lie reserved for himself, 
making Milan his capital, but amoving 
his he^-^uarters, as ociaision required, to 
Treves aiid pheims. From ibe.se centres 
he ruled his dominions firmly, and in the 
main well. He inflicted sharp defeats upon 


the Goths werc^ driviMi across the frontieir. * 
into the Homan dominions. The Htilal' 
aj)pear tp have been a Turanian jpeopliSfe 
f rom tbeste[)p(\s of north (-rn oi^centml 
and were a fi^iccr and more relentJefsiB 
tiian the Homans bail yet enooKnt€i**wl? 
among tlio barbarian nations. They 
])robably either Mongols, Turks, or ' 

They had already given China 
trouble that tlu; Great Wall had 
erected on tlie Mongolian frontier 
their ravages. About A, D. 870, 
moved to the w^estw ard, and entered 
along thei northern shore of the 
appearing first in the region between 
Volga and the Don. Thence tlioy 
on to attack the powerful GcMiio. 
of Hermanric, which stretrdVed 
Danube and Eiixine to the Balt%^ibi^ 
ing southwestern Russia, Pedant 
Prussia, and extending over 
tribes, of which the two most impartani;.^;n^j! 







f ::;i-]ipi0# ■eastera Goths)*- aud the' 

■Gotiia), The Goths 
V aud driven from their coun- 

Hubs. The Visigoths, aud some- 
Ostrogoths, songlit and ob- 
tfiKined' leave to. cross the Danube, and settle 
ii^rM^ia as stibjects of the Komiiii emperor. 

of Visigoths alone are said to 
t the river. As a matter of 

c of this immcrhse multi- 

, ^ of great diflieijlty, and the 

^ charged with it! 

:;se^ed the occasion to enrich themselves at 
. the expense of their duty. The ill-treat- j 
r iheht ^Vhicli they received clianged the 
Gdtl^s from suppliants to enemies of Rome, 
and they marched in force upon ^larciano- 
pjoy deieated the Roman army, ami ravage<l 
>Tlirace with fire and .sw(ovl. Yaleiis took 
the field against them, and was defeat ed and 
siani with two-thirds of Jiis army in a great 
battle near Adrianojdc*., a. d. i578. 

^ ill the nicaniirne Valent inian I. had been 
swccocded by his son Giatian, who as.>o- 
ciftted in the government his infant brother, 
Valciitinian II., lluai five years of ago. 

> ^pon the death of V^'nleiis^ Gratiaii selected 
' Ills ablest generals, 

named Theod os Ins, to whoiu lie assigned 
the East, adding to it the provinee of 11' 
lyricurn, a. d. 879. As for Gratian him- 
eelf, his first years, which were passed under 
the infl Hence of the iiistruc^tors of his youth 
(he was but seventeen at tho time of his ac- 
to the throne), were full of promise, 

' he came to inai.diood his iia;u- 

^ m and indolent charm-ter asserted 

iiielf. Ho was devoted to luinting, and 

f iiVe to this pastime the hours will cJi should 
live been spout in the' business of t lie si iLi. 

■ ; ■ poAver of the govern men t passed into 

f of unworthy favorites, who 

V abused the confidence of Ihe cm- 

army, neglected by the sover- 
him, and it was not 
raised its head. The 
invested Maximus with the 
over to Gaul, iiitend- 
crown with Gratian, but 
deserted to him, and 
alone, fled from Paris to 

he was captured and put to 

" ■ ■ 

entered into an agreement 
v;j|^^j^^^.^|&0ndosius;.-^;^The ■ eastern -emperor 

imperials dig- 
who^.on hU part, con- 
^ title of Valeutinian 


II., and to leave him in peaceful possession 
of liis Italian provinces. lu a. d. 387, 
however, Maximus broke his agi^emeut, 
invadt*d Italy aud drove Va Urn tin ran to 
take refuge with his uncle, TlrecKlosiua. 
That groat sovereign, jifter some hesitation, 
embraced his nephew’s cause, married his 
sister Gall a, defeated Maximus irf Panno- 
nia, and restored Valeutinian to his throne, 

A. 1). o88. 

Valentin Ian 11. was now eighteen years 
old, ami, like his brother Gratian, was- 
weak and indolent. llealloAVed himself to 
lall undi T the inlliicncc of one of his offi- 
cers, a Frank named Argobastes, who made^ 
him a mere jiuppet. Reeoming painfully . 
conscious of his true yiosi lon, Valeutinian 
attempted to remove his to(j powerful sub- 
j(‘.et. but without success. Argobastes re- 
fused to submit to the orders of the emperor, 
and a icw days later murdered his master, 
and 8(‘t up a tool of his own, one Eugenius, 
as cm])eror, a. i>. 392. Theodosius col- 
lected an army to avenge liis nephew, and 
invaded ihe w(\stcrn provinces. He de- 
feated Eugenii's near Aquileia, and be- 
iieaded him, a. 7). 394. Argobastes was 
forced to fly for his life, which he termi- 
nated soon afterwards by suicide*. 

During the reigns of Gratian, Maximus 
Valeutinian 11. and Eugenius in the West, 
the East was ruled by the firm hand of The- 
odosius 1., who justly deserves the title of 
“ihe Great.” lie began his reign in A. D. 
379, and at once applied himself to the task 
of resisting the Visigotlis, who hail brought 
his portion of the empire to the brink of 
ruin. In the five years succeeding his ac- 
cession to the throne his great military 
genius and remarkable qualities as a ruler 
enabled him not only to compel the sub- 
mission of this dangerous ract\ but to con- 
vert tlu ni into useful subjects, and to em- 
ploy their arms against the other enemies of 
Ids llirom;. Large colonies of Visigotlis were 
settled ill Thrace, and of Ostrogoths in Asia 
Minor, and 40,000 of their best warriors 
took service in the Roman army. It has 
been thought by some that Theodosius 
committed a great error in permitting these 
settlements, as the Goths were not yet suffi- 
ciently civilized to amalgamate with the 
other subjects of the slate. The emperor, 
however, had simply a choice of evils. To 
have refused the Goths settlements would 
have driven. them to despair, and “ more was 
to be feared from their despair than even 
from their fickleness aud turbulence.” As 
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hmgM he lived, Theodosius proved Ijiirtself 
;^,rfeetly couipeteut t<> imina;^o the bnrba- 
riaha, and had his successors j)ossessed bet 
a tithe of his genius, the Goths might have 
been made the" chief strengt h of the empire 
instead of being ])eriTiittcd to become its 
chief dun ircr. 

Uulirtihs reign the pru('tice of pagan 
rites liad Ixm h lulerated by the emperors. 
Theodosius issiKxl an edict positively pro- 
hibiting^ any and all of these ceremonies 
on pain of death, and shut up the hoatlien 
temples and etmfiseated their endowments. 
In Egyj)t the natives fondly believed that 
f^jrapis would signally avenge any profana- 
tion of his shrine, but when a Koniaii sol- 
dier entered the temple of that god at 
Alexandria, and strnek the idol a Mow in 
the face with his battle-axe, tlic eyes of the 
people were opened, and ila y came to the 
conclusion that a god who could m^t defend 
himself was not worthy of worship. Tlieodo- 
sius also enaetcui severe laws against the 
Arians and other heretical Christian sects, 
who liad been condemned by the Coiineils 
of Nice (a. 1). and (^)nstaritinople 

(a. I). I.181 j. They wer63 compelled to sur- 
render their elmrehesand vacate tlieir sees, 
and were Ibrhidden to prciuh, to ordain 
jniiiisters, or i;veii to assemhle for j>ul)lic 
\voi*ship, and all their property was trans- 
ferred to th(5 ortliodox. TJie penaltii'S at- 
taclied to ih 'sc laws v.ore fines and exile. 
The code of Theodosius is hardly a fair test 
of his administration, as it is a notorious 
fact that the acts of the emperor were far 
more mereifnl llian his laws. 

The power of the church at this period is 
exhibited by the famous encounter between 
the emperor and Si. Aml)rosc, the bishop 
of Milan. A tumult having arisen in the 
Circus <d’ Tln3Ssaloiuca, during whjeh a 
Gothic g(?neral and several ofIie«n*s lost 
‘ their lives, the emperor punislied it. hy an 
indiseriinimito massacre of the Thessalo- 
nians, in which Llie innocent were slain 
with the guilty. The court was at this 
time residing at Milan. When the em- 
peror repaired to churrh, he was met at the 
door by St. Ambrose, who refn.sed to allow 
him to take part in any of the saered ser- 
viceff'^util he made a public confession of 
Ins guilt. After remaining under this in- 
tei'dict for eight Tuonths, Tlieodp.^ius iio- 
kriowledged his erirtio in the presonee of the 
congregation, in the garb of a penitent, and 
was received again into the communion of 
‘t!ie church at Christmas, a. i\ 390. 


Theodosius did not long survive hi* w*- -' 
tory over Eugeiiius and the reuniw 
East and West under his sole V 
died at Milan, January 17tb, A.' 
after a reign of .nearly sixteeu 
divided his dominions between hisHwo safi^ifift^^^;; 
To Arcadins, the elder,'he‘ gave the 
and to Honorins, the younger, the 1?? 

The latter prince, wlu) was only 
years old, ho committed to the ; 

ship of the Vandal general, Slilicho, ?idib 
had married his niece. , . ' ; 

The division of the empire between ^the ; 
sons of Thof»dosins marks the reat separnti 
lion of the Ihist from the West. Hillierto 
the t\vo portions of the empire had been 
held togeilier by an idea, if nothing !elfie, 
that they still formed one single state,: ami ■ 
there had beeji some show of an interest, 
cornmoJi to both. From the death of Theo* 
(h)sius, howev(‘r, this feeling was rcplabad 
with (Uio of mutual jealousy and distrust : 
Tlie breaeli thus o[)ened between the twn ' 
branehe.s of the empire widened daily. 

The real rulers of tl*e empire were Rii- ^ 
finu.s, the l^'(;feet of the East, and Stijicbo., 
the guardian of lionorius. ^Those leaders ’ 
bore a mortal halnul to eaoJf other, which 
soon came to an open con fftt, which wto 
termin'utod ])y the as.>assi nation of RufihUs 
at llie instigation of Stilicho, a. n. 895, . 
Stilieho was now the most important j)ersok 
in the eiupij’e, ami the ohjoet of tlu^i j0al-^/ 
ousy and dislike of Arcadius and lus Ikvor- 

Soon after the death of Theodosiusfc.^ie ' f 
Great the Goths revolteil from tlreir alle* ^ 
giance to the empire. Tliey wei'e led by 
their famous chieftain Alaric, mid hi " 
.'iuminer of a. J). 395 invaded Macedonii, ^ ; 
and in the course of liiis and the next year ■ 
ravaged nearly the whole of Greect3. Sl|lv ! 
iclio marcli(M| against Alaric and compeM«*t|i S 
iiini to retreat. Tlio jealousy bf 
now j^roniptid him to baffle Stilich<3^ e 
making a treaty with Alaric^ and . 

him inasler-general of eastern lUyriiS^nii; V 
Stilicho was (;ommfinded to wdthdntW-fi^^ 
the dominions of Arcadius, and he 
IIo pa.^^sed the n^mainder of the centaiy;in 
crushing a revolt in Africa. In A. D. 8^ .. 
lie married his daughter Maria 
nephew, the young Emperor 

The appoiutmc'ijt of Alaric 
generalship of Illyricum 
that ^ the western provincM?i^^]andv cafriw® 
wore in danger from tluT various cogii«fctii*V - 
able and unsci-upuloiis cbwt impnrtATiyMiMw.i 
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the' eastern Emperor, in'j Alaric was ohligcd by the Gotliic chieftains 
i Ilia nwn rlnniiiiinns irnin tlif> j. to accept these teiiiis, aud Si treaty having 

been cou eluded, led back the remuaut of Lis 


Ibmis to ilJyrieum. 

The retreat of the barbarians was cele- 

In 


to eaye his own doiuuiioiis from the 
^^^a^vpf the barbarians, was secretly eu- 
them to attack those of his 
^ About the bv giiiuing of this cen* 

^ Alaric w'as elected King of the Visi- i braied in Itume with grout rejoicings. 

by his coun^ 
tty men. Tempted 
Ay the beau ty and 
wealth of Italy, he 
■ crossed the Alps 
iii A. p. 402, and 
appeared under the 
wall^ of Milan be- 
fore StHicho could 
asseml^ean army of 
sufficient strength 
to ineetVhim. Ho- 
y morius took refuge 
in the impregnable 
fortress of Kaven- 
ua, and Stilicho 
liaatily crosscid the 
Alps in midwinter 
to collect an army 
in the western pro- 
vinces. Such was 
hw energy that he 
was back in Italy 
early in the -Rp’/ing 
of A. D. 403, at the 
head of a pow'er- 
ful ■ army, with 
which lie in fl i cted 
a j crushing da feat 
upon the Goths in 
the neighborhood 
';Qf Pollen tia, about 
twenty-five ni i Ics 
from Turin, on the 
:;;29tbofMarch. The 
• jGothic infantry 
■,'Wa3 almost totally 
Ala- 

With a daring 
'resolution 
admira- 
his 

iavairy . corapara^ 
lively uninjured, 

■; 'in arched 

‘l^lridly itpbn Rome, hoping to capture 
^coup de main. Stilicho fol- 
prevented the ox- 
design, but wisely thinking 
policy, offered the 
peace, a safe retreat, and 
Mjiife of his withdrawal. 



Tiis EMcruion itonorius puts a stop to gladtatoktal combats. 


the midst of the games, Tdcmaclins, a 
Christian monk, sprang into the arena, and 
raising the cross^ahove his head, commanded 
tlVe gladiators in the name of I heir crucified 
Lord to cease their inliu man sport. The 
enraged multitude stoiuMl him to death, but 
a little later, overwhelmed .with remorse foi 
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crime, actnowledged him a martyr, 
H<>t)oriU6 took Jifl vantage of the occasion to- 
|>rohiblt human combats in the amphi- 
theatre. Tlie emperor now transferred the 
seat of government from Milan to Ravenna, 
which, situated iu the midst of an impass- 
able morass, crossed only by a causeway 
which couhl he destroyed at will, was iin- 
pr^nable. Ravenna continued It) be the 
capital of Italy until tlie middle of the 
eiglith century. 

In A. I). 405 a now host of barbarians 
burst into Italy. The Vandals, a Slavonian 
race, from the plains of the Vistula, iiutler 
tlie leadership ot‘ their chieftain Radagaisns, 
or Radegaste moving south westward, were 
joined on tlie march by the Suevi and Ihir- 
gundians, who were Germans, and by the 
Alaiii, who were Scy Lilians. They passed 
the Alps, the Po, and the Apennines 
without <ipposition, and ravaged with lire 
and' sword the region botwocn the Alps ami 
the Arno, while Stilicho was exerting him- 
self to collect an army 1 1 oppose them. 
Radegaste was simply a savage leader of 
barbarians, and his only object was to de- 
stroy. He had sworn a solemn oath to lay 
Rome in ashes, and to sacrifice the senators 
to his gods. I).M<ained before Florence by 
the stubborn resistance of that city, he re- 
frained from moving southward un til he had 
reduced it. This delay gave ^^tilicho time 
to come up with the army he had collected. 
By his superiiir generalship lie defeated the 
formidable host or the barbarians, slew 
Radeg iste, and compelled the remnant of 
his array, about 100,000 strong, to withdraw 
from Italy. The barbarians passed into 
Gaul, in a. d. 406, and settled themselves 
in the region which was af. (awards called 
Burgundy. They drove out the possessors 
of the soil, and ravaged the country with 
fire and sword before settling permanently 
upon it. This great movement marks the 
downfall of the Roman authority in this 
quarter, never to he re-established. In A. ix 
407 Britain was lost to the empire by the 
revolt of the legions in that island, who set 
up and murdered tw'o emperors of their 
own, and finally elevated to the throne 
one of their leaders named Constantine. In 
A. D. 408 and 409, CoiiStantiiie extended 
his dominion over tliat portion of Gaul 
which had escaped the barbarians, and over 
•Spum. 

Til A. D. 408 the empire suffered an irre- 
parablb loss in the death of its greatest 
Stilicho, Despising the weakness 


of Honopiiis, Stilicho’ had 
design of removing him hiid ' 

throne upon his own son EucheriuA 
iiorius was easily induced by the encmieisojr. . 
Stilicho to consent to his death^ aiid 
seized and executed- His death* depriy&i';' 
the empire of the only man who was ;cana- 
ble of managing or couteilditig with the 
barbarians. The 'folly of those who siiCr 
needed him in the confidence of tbeefiif^risf 
soon precipitated the struggle he had sought 
to aVert, and gave Ahiric the pretext Tie, 
had so long sought for war. Not eont^iit 
wdth this, they alienated the only ariny 
that was capable of contending 'with the 
Goths by a general nnussacTe of the lamili^a 
of the foreign auxiliaries, who had been 
left in the llaliaii cities as hostages for tW 
faithful serviee of these troops. The for- 
eign lrooj)S swore vengeance upon th^ miitr 
(lerers of tlieir wives and (hildrem 
invited Alaric to invade Italy, prdffiSSil^^ 
to join him in tiio attempt. The 
king was not slow to accept the inviifffifel^^ 
and at once crossed the Alps, 
upon Rome, and closely invested the city. ■ 
Reduced to extremities, and left to iheiriK 
selves by the ( mporor, the senate purchased 
the safety of the city, and induced Aiaric 
to retire by the payment of an enormoni 
ransom. The Gothic king then withdrew 
into Tuscany, where he intended to pass tho 
wdnter. He also attempted to come to an 
arrangement with Honor! us, but bciti^ 
grossly insulted in the course of the nrgati- 
ation, he broke off the matter, niar^M 
upon Rome, and seizing the port of OstiaV 
Avhere the grain for the use of Ihe capit^U 
was stored, starved Rome into an uneoudir 
tional suri iM.der. Alarie made Attains, thb. 
j)refect of the city. Emperor of the WestitiS 
the place of Honoriui, and was Kin^elf 
created by Attains master-general of 
Roman armioB. Heracliau, th^e Couilt of 
Africa, by preventing the exportfittlbii 0f 
grain and oil to Rome, seiwed the’ cftuseiOf 
Honoriiis well, and introduced 
discontent into Rome. Attains 
make himself independent of AlaribiVii|j|^ ■ 
dethroned by him, a. l). 410. Alario. 
sought again to come To terms 
rius, but was a secotid time m^t 
and at once turned about and 
upon Rome, the gates of which 
to him by night by the slaves, 

A. D. 410. The city was 
days to murder and 

thi'si>criod tlie 40,000 slaves jportaiit^iij!W*:i ■ 
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l> ;V©paid tho wrongs they had 

hands of their masttjrs. 
was^ft wealth and of rare and 
such as gold, silver, jewels, 
sculptures, and the choicest 
Conquered countries. These were 
l^orselessly seized and carried off by the 
\^dth^ and much that could not be removed 
JVa^ (ie^troyed. Only the churches and 
ih^r property were spared, for Alaric, who j 
■ Ibimsd a Christian, declared that he j 
war:: upon the Homans, not upon the 


At length the Goths w-ithdrew from 
Borne, and marching along the Appian 
'W^a-y, overran southern Italy, contemplating 
t|ie, co-iitjUeBt of Sicily and Africa. A fleet 
was: constructed for the passage of the Med- 
iterranean, but was destroyed by a storm, 
ivnd the expedition was suddenly terminatc'd 
by the death of Alarie. The waters of tlie 
^uscutius were diverted li\)in their channel 
$y the labor of tlie captive Romans, and in 
the vacant bed a sepulchre was constructed 
and adorned with the s[)oil3 aud trophies of 
Rome. In this tomb the body of Alaric 
was laid, and the waters \vcre turned back 
into their course. The pHsemers engaged 
iu the work were llicn in huniaul}" massa- 
cred lest they should reveal tlie secret of 
thf tomb, A, i). 410. 

Alaric was succeeded by Ills brolher-in' 
law Adolphus, who, after ravaging s«)ul.herii 
•Italy for two years, made pence with Ho- 
pqrlus, married Placidia, tn sister of the 
^^jinperor, and retired inio Gaul, fr«un which 
lye passed into Spain, which had been over- 
tun by the Vandals in A. ]). 409. lie 
drove out this race and took possession of 
the cquutry, founding tho Visigothic mon- 
archy as a dependency of the Western em- 
pire, A. I). 414. This state of dependency 
was contluueil for about four years, until 
tltejlime of,.Theodoric. I., a. d. 418, when 
lihe kii^dom entirely independent. 

were driven by Adolphus 
part of Sj)ain, which came 
^ Vandal usia or Andalusia., 
to this conquest, Coustaiitine, 
8 pretender to the imperial 

out of Spain and 
4pd p^ to death in Gaul by Con- 
generals of Honorius. 

Britain passed forever from 
efomininn. 

Adolphus, Hlonorius 
widow of 

to Tec<’>*S' CouAtautius, and as- 


sociated him in the empiix:. Constantins 
died after a reign of seven months, and 
Placklia, becoming involved iu a quarrel 
with Honorius, fled to Constantinople and 
took refuge with her nephew Theodosius 
II., Em[)eror ot tho East. A few months 
later Honorius died, after a reign of t^venty- 
eight years, during wliich he did nothing 
that was not contemptible, a. b. 423. The 
throne was usur|)ed by John, the princij)al 
secretary of Honori ns. Theodosius II. sen t 
a fleet and army to dethrone the usurper 
and enforce the claims of his cousin Valcu-^ 
tinian, the sou of Placidia. This was easily 
accomplished, as John had no hold upon 
the people or Uuops of liis empire. He was 
made prisoner, and was beheaded at Aqui- 
Icia, A. I). 425. 

Valentinian III. was but six years of 
age. During the next twenty -five years 
the empire was governed by his mother 
Placidia as regent. Committed at this 
critical period to tho,W’euk hands of a 
woman and a child the empire furc<l badly, 
as will be seen, and made rapid strides in 
j its progress of disintegraiiori. The military 
! command was inti ussttcd to Aetius ainl 
Boniface, ibo latter of whom governed the 
province of Africa. Had they united their 
abilities they niiglit have accomplished 
much for the state, but they were divided 
by the jealousy w’ith which Aetius regarded 
Boniface. Driven iiito rebellion by the 
I intrigues of Aetius, Bonilac(3 ijvviu;*(l the 
i Vandal King Genseric to cross from ^^paiu 
i into Africa to his assistance. Gensefic 
! promptly accepted the invitation, entered 
1 Africa with 59,000 men, aud was at once 
joined by tho Moors aud the Donatists, who 
hailed him as a deliverer. He at once 
turned his arms against both Boniface and 
the Romans, defeated them, and made hini- 
g If master of Africa, and b^ A. D. 489 
succeeded in establishing a Vandal king- 
dom on the northern shore of the African 
continent, Avith Carthage for his capital. 

The state of the Western empire was now 
sad indeed. Africa had been won by Gen- 
seric ; Britain w as irrevocably lost, and i'or 
forty years was Avithout any government. but 
that of the clergy, the nobles, and the 
magistrates of the towms ; the provinces of 
Pannonia, Noricum, and Dalmatia hud 
been ceded to the Eastern empire in return 
for the assistance rendered by Theodosius 
in overthrowing the usurper John ; south- 
Avestern Gaul had passed intq the hands of 
Uio Goths; the Burgumlians had occupied 
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witttfern Gaul ; aud tlie Franks were masters 
dif northern Gaul. Of all Gaul, only a 
amalh tract in the south remaiiiecl in pos- 
session of the empire, whioh, with this 
exception, was now limited to Italy, Viade- 
licia, and Bhceiia. 

Between a. d. 435 and 450 Aetlus d:*- 
fended Itoman Gaul with vigor ugaiust 
the Visigoths on the one side and the 
Pranks on the other. In the latter year 
the Franks sought the asaistiiuec of Attila, 
King of the Huns. This powerful chieftain 
traced his descent from the ancient Huns 
wlio liad formerly contended with the mon- 
archs of China. "His features bore the 
stamp of his national origin ; and the por- 
trait of Attila exhibits the genuine deform- 
ity of a modern Calnuuk ; a large bead, a 
swarthy complexion, small deep-seated eyes, 
a flat nose, a few hairs in the place of a 
beard, broad shoulders, and a short, square 
body of nervous strength, though of a dis- 
)»roportioJU*d height. The haughty step 
and demeanor of the King of the Huns 
expressed iho consciousness of his superior- 
ity above the rest of mankind ; and he laid 
a custom of fiercely Tolling Ids eyes, as if 
he wished to enjoy the terror which he in- 
spired. He had gradually concentrated 
upon himself the awe and fear of tijo wliole 
ancient world, which iiUimaiely expressed 
Hself by affixing to his iiauie the well- 
»:nown epithet of the Scourge of God. 
Yet this savage hero was not inaccessible 
to pity; his suppliant enemies might con- 
fide in the assurance of peace or pardon ; 
and Attila was considered by bis subjects 
as a just and iudulgmit master.” He had‘ 
extended diis kingd^)in over the immense 
region lying biMwecn tl»o Baltic and t!ie 
Black ISeas, and the llliine and Volga. 
He could bring into the field an army of 
700,000 men, oflicered by the numerniis 
barbarian kings wdio bad become bis vas- 
sals, and liad made bimself literally the 
possessor of the entire barbaric power of 
Europe. During llie nine years previous 
-to his appffia ranee in the Wc.st, he liad been 
ravaging llie Eastern empin', extending his 
depredations up to the very walls of Con- 
eta ntiiirf) pie, and only wdihdrew upon the 
prorafse of nn exorbitant annual tribute 
and tne immediate pn vmont of 6,000 pounds 
of gydd. In A. D. 451 he sot out from his 
rapitpl in Hungary for the invasion of the 
Western empire, upon the pretext of assist- 
iijfcg a Frankish king who had solicited his 
reaching the Rhine he W'as 


joinM by the Franks. The 
then entered Gaul and advanced to 
and formed the siege of fhai placs&* ^ 

III tlje meantime the Gothic feing^Tiieto^ 
doricjWhohad established tl>e 
of his kingdom, had entered into 
mice with the Romans as the only incaiHs 
of checking the arnbitirius Hun, 
pired to the d();niiii()n of thcMvliolc 
Though an old man, Th end oric took' 
field in person, am I tlie Goths 
enthusiasm to the standard of Uieif 
cign. Their example determined several 
tribes or nations lh.it seemed to fluctuate 
between the Huns and the 'Romans. Thew 
nations, uniting their forces with the Roman 
army under Aetlna, marched into Gaul to 
join the issue which w'a.s to decide whether 
Europe Bhoubl bo Teuton nr Tartar. They 
arrived before Orlciins just as Attila bad 
reduced tlmt city to the ia.st extremity, and^ 
had oflbcted an cntiance Into one portion of 
the town. On the approach of the aHietJ 
army, Attila raised lIk^ siege and withdrexv 
his troops atu'oss the Seine to tho vicinity of 
Chalons, wliere the great plains gave him 
•an opportunity of using his Scythian cav- 
alry to advantage. The allies followed 
liim, and a groat battle ensued near Cha- 
lons, wbieli is memorable not otily for tho 
vast int('i\'sts .slakt'd ii])on it, but also for 
the number of troops engaged in it, who 
numbered over one million. The slain on 
both sitles art‘. variously estimated at from 
102,000 to 300,000 men. The baltle 
ojK'iied by the iili.iek of the Visigotl^, aijd 
continued all day, Thcodoric was slaiu, 
but tli(5 contest w’as decided by tho vaJor 
and skill of I lie (I.)ihic troo|^ led by hit 
son Torsimohd, .and the Iluns wwo sayod 
from atoud defeat only by tho approach of 
night. They I'l-tin d w idiin the eirci© i 
wagons tliat fortified their camp. The-^®ex| 
day the Goths w^ere eager 1^, - stomv 
enemy's camp, but Aetius, W’ho IbaiXHl’tlii^ 
the empire would find the Goths as trouble r 
some as the Huns in case the 
exterminated, pi'rsumled T()i^?i.mmid, wte 
had been proclaimed king by his peopfe^ 
drawoff his -army and return to Taultff4$is 
secure his succession to the throne. : 
the departure of t!io victors and 
ration of tlictillied army, Attilawagsurp-rl^e^,: 
at the silence that reigned over ihe 
of Chalons, but, suspicious 
gem, tvaited sevci'al days, at the 
of which time be retreated across tfelEbW^ ■ 
and thus confessed tjie \dctoiy of ‘the 
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Iasi wliieh achieved in the name 
ef* the AV^est^i empire/’ 

Aliboiigh, the battle of Chdlons decided 
the fat^ af Europe, it did not prevent A t- 
agtiiu the otieiii^ive, ntid 

thi^ short:^ighted policy of Aetiua was he;iv- 
' Hjy paid for in the suflerings which the bar- 
banaQ leader inflicted upon the empire. In 
A. j!i« 453 he invaded .iK)rlheaatern Italy, 
eaptuil^d and ^troyed the cities of Aqui- 
kia^ Altinurn, Ci)nc«)r(lia, and Padua, and 
aackad Milan and Pavia. A result which 
the Han did not foresee, and would not 
have desired, sprang from this destruction. 
The inhabitants of Aquilcia, Padua, and 
J he adjacent towns,' fled from the cruelties 
of the. barbarians to the safe but humble 
shelter of the islands at the bead of the 
Adriatic, and tiiere laid tlie foundations of 
the famous republic of Venice. Altila then 
moved southward, intending to take and 
de.stroy Rome. An embassy, beaded by 
Popo Leo the Groat, mot him, and the sol- 
emn appeal of the pope aroused the super- 
stitious fears of the biir])ariiin, and be re- 
tired to his own dominions, where, a little 
later, he burst a blood-vessel and died. 
Thus the World was freed* from the danger 
with which ho threatened it, for his king- 
dom went to pieces faster than it had sprung 
Up. 

Valentinian, freed from his fear of the 
Huns, pratitied his dislike of Aetius by 
murdering Idin with his own hand, A. D. 
454 The next y.ear Valentinian liiinscif 
was slain by Maximus, a wealthy senator, 
W'honi he had wronged, and two of the ser- 
Vatits of Atitius, A. T>. 455 Maximus as- 
sumed the purple, but reigned less lliaii 
three months Eudoxia, the widow of Val- 
; being compelled to marry the as- 

: her husband, besought aid from 

i (Jenserid, the Vandal King of Africa, whose 
; fleet;- the Mediterranean, and 
Vaituial monarch at once respomled to 
eager to enricdi liimself wiili the 
He landed at Ostia, and 
immediately rose agniiist INIaxi- 
■ to death, (jlenseric, how- 

advanced upon Rome, unmoved by 
of the citizens, as his only object 
He seized the city, and gave 
troops to pillage for fourteen 
Alaric had left was seized 
and carried a^vay to Africa, 
churches, whicli Alaric had 
:|O! 0 teeted, were spared. The city was liter- 
allj stripped of its wealth of .every deacrip* 
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tiott. At length live barbarians, laden with 
plunder, retired to theii* fleet and sailed for 
Carthage, carrying with thorn Eudoxia and 
her two daughters. 

This terrible disaster so paralyzed the 
J Romans that they ^yere unable to "take any 
steps for the appointment of a new sover- 
eign. Through the influence of the Gothic 
king, Theodoric II., Avitus, the corrimander 
of the legions in Gaul, was made emperor, 
A. T>. 455. After a reign of a little more 
than a year, Avitus was deposed by Count 
Ricimer, a Goth, a. d. 456, He was made 
bishop of Placentin, and died a fe^y months 
later. Ricinu r placed a protegd of his own 
named Jlajorian on the throne, after an 
interval of six months, a. d. 467. Majo-i 
rian was a man of ability and energy, and 
at once addressed himself to the task of 
chastising the Vandals, who were/harassing 
the Italian coast. He put a stop to their 
depredations, and prepared to follow up this 
success by an invasion of the African king- 
dom. The fleet which he collected was se- 
cretly cl(‘8troyed by emissaries of Genserio 
in the port of Curthagena, and Majorian 
was obliged to return to Italy, when* fie was 
forced to abdicate his crown hy Ricimer, 

I wlio had Ixfconie jealous of his prot^^g^i, who 
i was exhibiting too much vigor of cdiaracter 
• to suit his patron, A. i). 461. 
j Riciim‘r now set up as emperor a mere 
! pnp}H-t inimt'd Libhis Severus, retaining in 
bis own hands the real power. Severus was 
acknowledged merely in Italy. In Dalma- 
tia, Marcel linns, and in Gaul, ^gidius, 
ilioiigh they did not assume the sovereignty, 
jwero the real rulers of those provinces. 
Severus died in A. D. 465, and Ricimer, be- 
lieving liimsclf strong cnoiigli to assume 
the direction of affairs in Italy, allowed the 
throne to remain vacant. His position was 
a difficult one, liowover. Being a foreigneV, 
he had no hold upon the Romans, and he 
was exposed to the attacks of Genseric, the 
Vandal king, and Marcellinus. Two years 
later he was obliged to ask assistance of the 
eastern emperor, I.«eo, who granted the de- 
sired aid — upon his own terms, however. 
Ricimer was obliged to accept, as Emiperor 
of the West, Anthemius, a distinguished 
Byzantine noble, nominated to the post hy 
Leo, A. II. 467. 

A formidable attack was now made upon 
the Vandals by the combined power of the 
East and the West, Genacric proved more 
than a match for his enemies, luiwever, and 
succeeded in destroying the allied fleet by 
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liaeaiis of fire-sliips, and so far from losing 
life own kingdom lie seo-ired the island 
oj Sicily, from which ho could assail Italy 
to greater advantage, A. i). 468. 

Anthemius, upon fusceiiding the throne, 
had given his dauglitor in inai riage to Kici- 
iner, and supposed h(3 had thus won the 
friendship and supiiort of that noble. He 
was soon undeceived, however. The em- 
peror having fixed his court at Homo, Riei- 
iner retired to Milan, where ho organized a 
conspiracy for the overtlirow of the nion- 
iirch. At the head of an army of Goths 
and Burgundians, he a<lvanced upon Rome, 
forced his way into tho ciry, slew Anthe- 
mius, and set up a new emperor named 
Olybrius, A. D. 472. Forty days later, Ri- 1 
cirner died, leaving his nephew Giindobald, ! 
a Burgundian, his heir. Three months later 
Olybrius died, and Guinlobald conferred 
the purple mmn Glycerins, an obscure sol- 
dier. The Emperor L^o again interposed, 
and gave the throne to Julius Nepos, the 
nephew of Marcellinus of Dalmatia. Gly- 
cerins was rewarded for his submission to 
this arrangement, with the gift of the ,bish- 
opric of Sulona, A. D. 474. 

Julius ha4 hardly ascended the throne 
when a revolt broke out among the barba- 
rian mercenaries, who were now the real 
masters of Italy. Under the leadersliip of 
the patrician Orestes (a. d. 475) they de- 
posed Julius, and placed upon llic throne 
Romulus Augustus, called in mockery 
‘•Augustulus,” tlie sou of Orestes. 

Soon after the accession of Aiigushilus, 
the mercenaries demanded one-third of the 
lauds of Italy as the reward of their ser--- 
vices. Being refused, they raised the 
standard of revolt, slow Orestes, deposed 
Augustulus, and, abolishing the eni[)ire at 
one stroke, proclaimed their German 
leader, Otloacer, Kbif/ of liahj. Tims fell 
the Western empire, after an existence of 
607 years. 

With the fall of the Western empire, 
the volume of ancient history is brought to 
a close, and the student finds himself face 
vto face' with the new races and the new 
civilization which appear on the scene to 
take the places of the old and worn-out 
actors in the great drama of the world’s 
histcjry. Until now dur attention has been 
confined to the continents of Asia and 
Africa and those portions of Europe bor- 
lering upon the Mediterranean. With the 
‘jtsappearance of the Western empire our 


field of survey is enlarged: ITey? 
come into view, and the cdiief 
narrative is transferred to the 
of Europe, at this time divided 
great branches of the Aryan 
Graeco- Latins, the Celts, the Teuton8>4tM 
the Slaves, or Slavonians. Of these the 
first alone belongs to ancient history; tlnJ 
other three appear only in nioderu histhrr^,; 

It is the habit ()f mod^n writers 
vide the era of modern history v 

parts, namely, Mtdkcval history, covering ' 
the period between the fall of the Western ■ 

I empire aid the close of the fifteenth cen* 

I tury ; ami Modern history proper, extendt 
ing from the close of the fifteenth century 
to our own day. The first of these periods 
is usually termed the DarkAgeSf since, with 
the disappearance of the civilization of 
Rome, the world seemed to have relapsed 
into barbarism. But the thoughtful stu- 
dent will not i'ail to perceive that this pe- 
riod, apparently so full of darkness And 
hopelossne.is, was in reality a seu^ioii of 
growth, in which the civilization of Europe 
was being shaped, and during which it was 
acquiring strength for the part it was to* " 
filay ill tlie great drama of modern history. 

In tracing this development through tlie 
period ot' the Dark Ages, we shall be 
chiefly conci rncd with the growth and ex- 
pansion of the great Teutonic or Gerinsin 
race, wliicli, from its seat in central and 
eastern Europe, began immediately upon 
the (huvnfall of the Wcsjerii empire to ab- 
sorb and shape the destiny and character 
of almost the entire continent. As au ac- 
compli.shcd writer of our own land well 
says, “The history of the Middle Ages is 
the history of the incorporation of Teu- 
tonic or Germanic barbarians with the 
Latin and Celtic elements; modetH 
ciety is the result of the blending Of thfi 
two; and it derives its ingredients vfrpm 
both— from the barbarians the love of 
soual liberty and the sense of. indepeud-. 
ence; from the Romans the 
long-established civilization.” , ^ 

It will be interesting and useful to^l<i|t^i 
at the settlement of the nations of ■; 

at the time when Odoacer erect^l'^ 
throne upon the ruins of the 
pire. The Germanic race was alreadti^ . 
dominant in Europe, and the G ' 

tribes were beginning to press ae 
nations into narrower quarter^ expii^sii^ 
pie of Gaul yere of the Goss 
they had been so greatory of tbu 
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the Romans that 
thoroughly Latinized and 
before the disruption of the 
may ho said for the 
(^t^fheHans of Spain. The Celts of the 
had also been given the 
and had been 
g?^4lly ■ affecte^^ by their eon Lae t with the 
xtumahs-' German influeiK^e began to 
aBeet-' these nations about the fall of the 
Western' empire, and with entire success, 
a$>'we; shall see in other jjortions of this 
woi?k. 

The principal Germanic tribes were the 
Goths; the Franks, the Vandals, the Bnr- 
gUndiatis, the Lombards, the Haxons, the 
Angles, and the ScaJidinavians. 

At the fall of tlje Western empire the 
V^myothio kingdom of Euih' cndjraccd the 
whole of Spain, and all of (bin 1 .south of 
the Loire and west of tlm Itljone. The 
capital of this kingdom was Arles, w-liirli 
Wits regarded as the (.*e^^J•(^ of wesiein civ- 
ilization. It was tiiO elioseii .scjit of ](‘arn- 
ing and refineruent in Fjurope, and its 
mtinarch was the ino.st poweriid and eii- 
-^igjitened of Luropean sovenagns. Tiie 
;iH)tthvve.Storn jiart oi‘ Spain tVns lield by the 
Siwvi, yi’ho were tributa ry to Eurie. V nd(‘r 
fciie d^jscendants of ImiiIc tlie Visig(.)ths 
v/ere dri ven south of the I\rone(‘S and con- 
finea to the Spanish peninsula, wlu're tliey 
inaintaiued themselves iiiuil tlicir kingdom 
wai^ destroyed by the SarsK cus, two evnlu- 
ries later. The OHrof/ath,'^ held llaly and 
the region between tin*. Danube ami the 
Adriatic, Tlie Gvpidw^ another divisiun 
of the Gothic family, v. t re established iKn'ili 
of the low'er Danube, ajid betwetai the 
Upper Danube and the Carpathian nioiin- 
tahia^ the region now' know-ii as JMoidavia, 
and eastern Hungary, dlu- 
Goifchs AVerc the first of the Ten tonic, nations 
to Auhste ;Uri(i«NB the influenct^ of Christ ianit y. 

the fall of tlu' Westtaai em- 
thj^y had generally adopte^l the ibnu 
jlSlji^istiauity known as Arianisiu. 

^ who were subsequenfly to 

;v of ancient, Gaul and to 

the greater part of it, 
V. i(s^ limits, l)iitw<‘re 

^ over the border. We 

inh the country iiow 

urn and the region c:f the 
tftneof the fall 
^ ■o'^JfTHn Gaul, and drove 
/ we re the 'southwest, and 
ftf itirtaianl. To their new 


boiUe the iiame of jFrance came at length to 
be attached, from Franda, the land of the 
Franks. 

The Vandals had spread themselves from 
the extreme south of the iSpanish peninsulf* 
to the northern shore of Africa, 'where they 
had esUibiislied their kingdom, whth Cap 
thage as Iht'ir capital. Th(»y pos.ses.s(‘d also 
Corsica, Sardinia, and llie Balearic Isles. 

The Ihiryrindians occaipied the valley of 
the Blioijc and the Swi.^is laki's, the region 
wliicli for :i tlmnsand years bore their name, 
and W'liosi*. ruler, until subdued, was a 
powerful rival In tiu' ci own of France. 

The Jjoi/thi'rdy, or Lunyohards, were at 
tliis pevifid settled ininiediaU iy to tlie north 
of tlu^ (h'pid.'c, l)etw(?en the I)anid)e and the 
liead-waiers of th(‘, Vistula. Tin‘ir original 
home was Juiland, from which they moved 
to the banks of the J*a!>e. Later on they 
passed !•> the soiilheast ami .settled in the 
rf‘gioii just nann d, tVom w liieh they were 
afterwards to de>eend njioii Italy. 

The. Saxons (or kniieincn, a. najue derived., 
from the word Sacln)) (*Mine originally from 
the jirovincc now kngwn as Holstein. By 
tlio yuriod we. a.ri} conskh'ring tluy had 
syireari over the hasin of the W(‘sei-, from 
the Ixhine on llie south to the. Baltic.- Two 
of the princijial Saxon trilns occupied the 
jicniiisulti of Denmark. They were th(\. 
dutes ami the Angles. The Saxons had 
never ima tin* ltonia.n.s t^nd wi:re conse^ 
(jin nil V iinatfc' ted by Roman influences. 
Du y were .'^tiil, yiagans. Gnait iiumbera 
of them laid sel.lh’d along the. coasts of 
m>rth(*rn Gaul, atid thedr jiiralical craft 
ca.rrii?d terror along tlu^ entire Euroyiean 
coast. Previous to the fall of the Western 
empire, the Anglc.^, Saxons, and dulixs had 
crossed the Norlli Sea and (established tlmrip 
Staves ill the .southern pan of Britain, to 
w hieli tlnw gav(i tlie name of England, or 
“ land of the Angles.” 

Tin? Scandinaviaiis do not appear on tht? 
scene luitil the niiitli or teiiili eeiitnry, when 
we shall eneounter tl)em under the nnmii 
of Kor.seineii. 

These were the ])riiu'ipal divi.sions of the 
great Teutonic family. Bi vond the Elbe, 
dwelling in the vast plain.s of eastern Em 
rope, were the Slaves or Slavonians^ oni 
of the grand divi.sions of ' V.e Aryan stock 
in Eur()y)e. Tli<?.y were a )asloral yioople, 
suj>erior in iuimbe;r.s, but inferior in pow'er, 
to the Teutonie raecx Tli(\v w'ere the atn 
cestors of the modern Poles, Bohemians, 
Bulgarians, Illyrians, and, to a great de- 
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largely., roiufop^- 
who were expelled by the 
Britain. This region still 
of B rittany . The Col tic race a 1 |p;; ;-ji^ 
western and northeru parts of 
known as Wales, Scotland, and the Mabd ' 
of Ireland. 


of the B The frozen and 

y regions of the extreme north' were 
0OeMipied by the Fin nish tribeKS. The south- 
of Europe was included within the 
dominions of the Eastern or Gretik empire. 

jioi rliwest of Gaul was still 
in the hands of iis Celtic owners, who were 
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CHAPTER 1. 

FROM THJ3 FALL OF TIJF WESTERN EMPIRE 
TO TH E TURKISH < ‘ON QUEST OF CON- 
, STANTlNOPUi:. 

Enttiblishment of tlie Juisteni Empire— Its Extent 

and Cliaraoter Keign of Areadius — TlieodeHius 

II. — Invasion of the ifuiis — lleij^^ns of Mareian 
and Leo the Thraeiau — Anastasius I. — Justin — 
Keitfii of Justinian— Tlie Empiess Theodora— 
itiots jjt Constantinople — Conquest of the Vandal 
Kin,sfdotri of Afriea -Helisarins Conquers Italy— 
His Unjust T^eatimiiit by tiio Emperor— Public 
. Works of J ustinian — His Code of Laws — Troubles 
witli the Bii,rl>arian Tribes— llei.irris of Justin IJ., 
Tiberius, and Mmirioc — Wars witli Persia-' Hera- 
clius Kinptiror — .SucceNses of the Persians — Heni- 
clius Wins Back His Lost Territories — The 
Clergy as Creditors of the State— Conquests of 
the Saracens — (^»nst,!l^ti^ople Besieged — J nstiu- 
.iaii 11 .— Leo M l. — Restores the Vigor of the 
Empire - The Question of Iinsige Worship — Tlie 
iconoclastic War Begun— Clonstuiitine V.— Image 
Worship Forbidden - -The Council of Constantino- 
ple — I jCo IV’^. — Reign of the Empress Irene — Nice- 
phorus Emperor -Ilis Treaty with (^harleuiagne 
—Leo V. --Wiirs with the Bulgarians — I’liey arc 
Oonvtjrted to Cliristisiniiy — Michuel TI. ICmpenir 
— Commercial Prosperity of Con.stantiriople — The 
Clo^e of the Iconoijiastic War— Kcign.s of Michael 
HI. and Basil L — Tlie Basilica — Tin* Snriu*en.s 
Wrest 8011 IhiM-n Itul v from the Greek Emperors — 
Loo VL--Cf)ustjiMtiue VII. — Reigns of Romatins 
II. and (k>nst.iintine IX. — John Zi mi. secs —Wars 
with the Russians -Reign of Basil JL — Ronianus 
IV. — Rise of the Turkish T’ower — Alaniiel I. Ein- 
'peror— His V igorcuis Reign — Hia Death — Capture 
of Constantinople by the Latin Crusaders— The 
Latin Statcs -'riie \V'r<?eU of the Empire — The 
X icican Emperors- -** The Great ('’onipany*' — 
Andronicus fU Emperor — Reign of John V. — 
Quarrels of tlie Genoese Venetians and Pusans — 
The Turks in Enrot/t^ — They Overrun the Terri- 
tories of the Empire— ^Capture of Adrianople by 
them— The Sultan Bajazet Besieges Constanti- 
nople— The Eimiire Asks AiU of Western Europe 
— Constantine Xlll. Emperor —Siege and Capture 
of Constantinople by the Sultan Amurath II*r— 
" Fall pf the Eastern Empire. 


tlie Romau empire 

rapid pr 60 O^' of 
I in the West, the 

eni empire, with its capital at 
staiitiiiople, had been securelj^' 
c) llniily Offtii hlished, as we hAve 
seen, as an independent and separate ^bn- 
arch V, imdci the rule of Arcadius, the $911 
of the great TluHidosius, and his HUCoesSorsi 
The sovereign of that empix'e assumed 
obstinately ]*etaiued the vain, and at 
fictitious, title of Emperor of the 
and the h( reditary appellations of 
and Augustus, (k)nstantinople becaihb; 
jKTmaMont capital, and grew rapidlrPin 
wealth and greatness, and continuou fer 
ages to defy the hostile attempts of iSt^ jbar* 
bariaiis. Thev dominions of the : 

eniperor.s “ were bounded by the 
and the Tigris; and the whole interv^i;^ 
twenty-five days' navigation; w^hibfi S^^ 
arated the extreme cold of ScythW frbrii 
torrid ziine of A^thiopili, was c6mpreh^S8lpi? 5 
within the limits of the empir^ of the 
The populous eountriC'S of that empire' w|£b' : 
the seat of art and learning, of luxtiiy 
wealth; and the inhabitants, \vho ' 
sinned the language and Triam^Ors 
Greeks, sjtyled themselves, with .scWa^" 
pearance of truth, the most enlightenis^;^ 
civilized portion of the human 
form of government was a pure andaSf "^ 
monarchy ; the name of the 
lie, w’hich so lor^ preserved a 
of freedom, wai> eoDfined to the Iwafip'i 
inces; and the princes of Consi^i] 
measured their g;reatneaa " ' 

dieAce of their ^ple.” 
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was marked chiefly 
^tr^ggj^ of iiawortliy favorites to 
^;feS6^^|he;ppwer, died in a. d. 408. During 
famous C'hrysostoni, '‘the 
^^Men%ionthc(l ’* orator of the P^asteni 
iloTirished, and towards its close 
Was , sent" to banishinent and death for 
haviti^ ventured to rebuke tlie profligacy 
■of the Eudoxia. Arcadius was 

3i^ee(fod by bte son Tlieodosius II., who 
but seven years old, and during the 
this sovereign the (‘inpire was 
,U^bly rum^ by his sister, Piilchcria. AfuT 
Tj|^^,osiu8 came of age, the real ruler until 
his ‘ death was Puhrheria, for the *emperor 
was but a mere cipher in the gov(?rnment. 
The last years of the reign of Tlieodosius 
were vexed, with the invasion of his do- 
minions , by the Hluis under Altila. They 
^apipeU'i'^d in the Iviste-rii einpire in A. JX 
441, and for the mvxt nine ytiars spread 
their ravages throughout the region between 
the Adriatic and the Euxine. Seventy 
icities of the empire were destroyed, and the 
open country was so devastatt^d that Attila 
was; justified in his boast that the grass 
never grew where Ids horse trod. Theodo- 
sius at length punliased the witlidrawal of 
the barbarians by the payjnent of 6,000 
pounds of gold, and the promise of an an- 
nual tribute of 2,100 ] )ouik1s of the precious 
metal, A. », 450. Shortly afterwards The- 
odosius w^as drowned near CJonstantinopJo, 
^after a reign of nearly forty- three years. 

Pulcheria was proclaimed Empress of the 
East upon the death of her brother. As a 
^^easure of inudenee she contracted a iiom- 
in£l^ihif.rriage with Marciaii, a senator about 
'^ixty years of age, wlio was invested with the 
pprple, Pulcheria died in a. d. 45.‘1, but 
; on the throne until 

Qwn^^^d ill A. p. 457. 11c was siic- 

•sO^i^ed by ^ of Thrace, a military tribune, 

th£i p Aspar, tJie most powei - 

the empire, placed upon the 
intervened in the afi'airs of 
empire in a. :i>. 467, and aj)- 
:;v^^t^;Anthemius Emperor the West, I 
474, to secure that 
In the same year 
was succeeded by Zeno, his 
who reigned until a. d. 491. 
l ^^ cceflded' . bV Anastasius I., an aged 
■'.'palace, on whom the* wid- 
and who 
A. 1). .518, 
l>aci^n peasant by 
4^7^, whose virtue! and abilities had raised 


him to eminence, wag elevated to the pnrjde 
by the unaniTnous consent of the army- Jus- 
tin %vas sixty-eight yehrs old at this time, and , 
reigned upwards of nine years. At the end 
of the ninth year he iissociated with him in 
the government his nephew Justinian, whom 
he had adopted awS his heir. A few months 
later Justin died, leaving Justinian sole 
emperor. 

J Listinian was forty-five years of age at the 
tim(^ of his accession to the crown, and he re- 
mained on the throne for nearly thirty-nine 
y(airs, a. d. 527-565. The first five years 
of liis reign were devoted to a fruitless and 
exf)ensive war with Persia, At the expira- 
tion of this time a treaty was concluded 
with Persia, and was called “ the Endless 
Peace,” but, as wo shall see fartlier on, it 
afforded but wa bi-ief respite to the contract- 
ing parties. 

Justinian had married, ])rcvions to his 
elevation to tlie throne, an infamous woman ■ 
named Theodora, who soon acquired an un- 
bounded influence over liim, an influence 
which she maintained unimpaired until her 
death in the twentj^-fourth year of her 
marriage, and the {wenty-secourl of her 
reign. 

! At the close of the Persian w'ai* Coiistam 
tinople w^as convulsed by a tiangorous sedi- 
tion known as the “Nika t’iols,” whicli, 
“breaking out bolween the lactions of the 
circus, kiiow'ii as the Dkie and the Gree 9 if ' 
spread to the citizoiis in general. A large 
part of the city, iiu^luding the cathedral of 
fSt. Bopliia, w^aH laid in ashes, 30,000 per- 
sons w'ore slain in the tumidt, and for five 
days Constantinople was given iij) to the 
lawlessiKfSS of the mob. Hypatius, a nephew 
of Anastasius, wa.s proel aimed emperor by 
the ])eo]fle, and Justinian prepared to aban- 
don his capital. The firmness of Theodora, 
w’Ik) persuaded the ernpt'.ror to remain and 
crush the riot, and the skilful dispositions 
of 11(^1 isjii ins, the commander of the impe- 
rial troopri, alone siijipressed tlie ouibi’eak 
and saved the tlirone. To punish the citi- 
zens the emperor ehised the lii])prodome and 
suppressed tin* garnets for si >v oral years, 
A. 1). 532. 

Having Hccured his ])()wcr at home, Ju# 
tinian undcirtook to recover the doininioi^ 
formerly embraced in the Roman empiri 
His first expedition w'as directed againi||^ 
the Vandal kingdom in Africa, then rulc#> 


the Vandal kingdom in Africa, then rulei|.^ 
by Gelimer. The imperial forces were 


manded by Belisarius, one of the great^ 
generals or any age, who had risen by 








it;^. 
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;:; :^ce of his own geniuiS from tfie humbte 
■ ■ : of a peasant. The Vandals, weafc^ 

. ^ --^ed % their century of African life, were 
;■ ■ by Belisarius (a. d. 533), 

tfo conqueror entered Carthage in tri- 
; • ^ph and without resistance. A long train 
. ^ <>f;. captives, headed by Gelimer himself, 

. 'adorned tbt triumphal procession of Belisa- 

• his return to Constantinople. 
Sardinia, Corsica, and the smaller islands 

. of the western Mediterranean were regained 
v; - ui)on the Exarchate 

‘v'llhe ic^ Africa was followed by 

' that of Italy, the events of which we shall 
relate that country. The 

* .^eSbrts of Belisarius were seriously hampered 

by the jealousy of 
. the emperor, and he 
was finally with- 
\ drawn from his 
; ^mma and sent 
to resist the Persi- 
:ans, who were press* 

,iug heavily upon 
the eastern border 
,<jf the empire* The 
-■Endless Peace” 

. bad hot jiroved as 
; 3n^ing as its found- 
•^rs bad hoped. ‘ In 
540 Chosrods, 
the Persian king, 

; I>roke the treaty, 
biirned .Antioch, 

.and ravaged Asia 
,, Minor, Belisarius 
sent against 
, bii^, and in two 
ns (a. d. 


His innocence was at length es- 
tablished, and his honors, 'freedom, and 
riches were restored. He did not long sur- 
vive this tardy justice, but died eight 
mouths later, a. d. 565, leaving behind him 
a great name, which the malice of his ene- 
mies could not destroy. The ungrateful 
emperor confiscated his fortune, \yith the 
exception of a small sum which his widow 
was allowed to retain. r 

A few years previous to his death, Beli- 
sarius had rendered an important service to 
the empire. In a. d. 639 the Bulgarians 
overran the peninsula of Greece, destroyed 
thirty-two cities, and carried 120,000 per- 
sons into captivity. In a. d. 559 the Da- 
nube being frozen, the same barbarians. 



^ compelled him, without striking 
retire to his own dominions. 

back to Italy, the 
w#>e again su^eKSsful, and van- 
ished a Bpifian army of 30,000 men led 
' genemls. ' The war went on in a 

u A. 1). 561, when the 
. %e of both Justinian and Clios- 

i|Ealmed them to consent to a peaceful 
Justinian piircha.s(*d the j)eace 
.annual tribute of 30,000 pieces of 

mfeantimo the splendid services of 
^Q. of ad saved him . from the hos- 
bfisy of the emperor and em- 
ittxnie^ Oil the lacpu^d of treason, cou- 
518 Jnsfortiiue was sequestered, 
whos^ vi rtueac a prisoner in s his . own 


cathedral (now the mosque) of ST. SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE. 

aided by the Slavonians, invaded Thrace, 
and sweeping all before them, encamped 
within twenty miles of Constantinople. 
Belisarius, in response to the appeal of the 
emperor, left his hard-earned repose, and 
placing liirnself at the head of the hastily 
assembled levies, compelled the enemy to 
withdraw into their owui country, ijpon 
the return of Belisarius to Constantinople, 
Justinian received him with coldness and 
ingratitude. 

J ustinian was a great builder. He'adorncd 
Constantinople with noble edifices, chief 
among which was the cathedral of St. So- 
phia, erected in the place of that burned in 
the Nika riots. Other parts of the empire . 
were similarly benefited,: and strong fort- 
resses were erected along the line of the 
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Danube, and for the protection of the bor- 
der. The friendly Goths of* the Crimea 
were protected iVorn tlieir noj*tliern jieigh- 
bors by long walls ])uilt entirely iie.ross the 
peninsula. A strong work, known as the, 
“Eampartof Gog am] jMagog,’- was ihrown 
up between tlie JiJack and Caspian seas, at 
the joint cxpt'iiso of tlu‘- eni})iro and Persia, 
for the j)roUction of Ifie I.errilorics of both 
powers against llic barbarians. 

During the reign of Justinian the (ad- 
ture of the silk worm was inlrodiK'ed into 
Greece from (fliina. by two Jkn-siau monks, 
who brought a iiurnbei- of the eggs Of that 
insect concealiMl in a hollow cane. The ex- 
j)erimejit proving siiecH^ssful, (he rnaiuifae- 
tnre of silk b(U‘anu? oiic' ot' the prinvipal 
industries of GiHiece, from which it sj>rcad 
into Italy and J'^rane(‘, and lia,s sin<‘(5 grown 
into one of tlni greatest branches of tin*, 
world's industry. 

The chi(d* tithr of Justinian to fame lies 
in his TiK i ils as a legislator, “ Jfe was not 
so much a maker of new law^< as a restorer 
and siinplifii'r of' (he old;” his code ex- 
tended its influeiK'e thnmgliout all portions 
of tluf Ivoirian doniiiiions, and has shaped 
and motlificd ihe jurisdieLi^'n of all Huc<!(‘(‘d- 
ing time's. The Roman laws luul bi^eome 
so numerous and eoullieting as to produce 
endless confusion. 'J'Ik- iiu-re word of aii 
emperor had acquired the force of a d('eree, 
and as such was a hvw binding upon all fu- 
ture ag(‘S. To l)ee(mit? acajuainted with those 
laws requirotl llie (h.'volioii of a. lifetime, 
and no ])riv:ilc fortune was large enough to 
possess copies of all. The administration 
of justice was therefore suiTouiided with the 
gn'atcst diffK'ulties (iveu wher(^ the judges 
were pure and desirous of acting imj>ar- 
tially. Justinian called to his aid tJje 
learueil juriseousult 'riebonian and others, 
and proceeded ti> bring order out of tliis 
confusion. The result was liiat eoinydete 
system of Ivoman law, called the ( 'Iv.ULcmK 
which has brevn tlie basis of iJie legislation 
of nearly tin* whole of ]Mirop('. Tliis sys- 
tem was com])ii.-. d in tJiree great works, 
The I))diiut(\<, 'The (nflc-, and The PaadccU. 
In the. IVrst th<‘ (deuii nUiry principles of 
law were discussc<l, I'lie ('ode was a con- 
densation of all the emu tifieiits of the em- 
perors since Iladiian. The Ihiiuh'ets, or 
J Digest, consisted of a digest of all the ])i*e- 
? cedents and decision.s of the wisest and most 
^fciirned jndge^s since the period of the 
^Swelve Tables, a .thousand years before. 
P^hese wmrks were declared to be the legiti- 


mate system of civil jurisprudence, 
wwe alone admitted in the tribunals. Fbr 
their more perfect extension through tb^' 
empire law schools were established at 
C'Oustautinople, Horne, and Beyrout in. ; 
Syria. 

fl ustinian su])pressed the schools of Atbene' 
and the consiilsliip of Rome, which ’ had 
given so many .sages and heroes t6 maiK 
kind. Tlie last y(‘ar.s of his reign were full 
of troiibh?. The Turks, a tribe of iron-for— 
gers from the Altai range, left their moun- 
tains and establi.slied thein.selve.s in Tartary,. 
They sulidiual the lluns or Avars on the 
Til. JJk' survivors of the coiKpuired people 
lle.d to the ('aueiisu.s, and offered their Ser- 
vices to llu' I'hnperor Justinian, who, fearing 
to offend llu in, a'-eepted tlieir offer, treated 
them with llberiility, and encouraged them, 
to inva<]e llu^ territories of the Bulgarians- 
and >Siavoiiiaiis. In tlie next ten years* 
they (wlended tlieir conquests to the Kibe, 
subduing mauytrilx's, and couipelling tlib 
r(!maiiuh*r to pay lliem tribute. Jirstinian 
subsequently abaiuhmed (luir alliiiiice for 
that of the Turks; but, in s])ito of tlii.s, they ■ 
were able in tlu^ next reign to conquer the . 
n'gions now known aj^ llinigsiry and a part 
of Kur(q>e.'i,n Turkey, in wliich they set lip ' 
the kingdom of lln ir (diagaiis, which en- 
joyed an existeuee of* 2^50 years. 

Justinian die<l in November, A- I). 5(55,, 
and was: sueeeedc'd by bis nephew Jinstio 
II. , wdiose ndgii wa.s uneventful. Being in- 
eapaeiiaied by (lis(‘a.s(% Justin appointed, at 
the sugg(‘si ion of iiis wife Sophia, the Oftp- 
tain of hi.s guards, Tilierius, as his successor,. 
A. iK 571. Tiberius faithfully administered 
the govenimeiit .until the death of his bene- 
factor ill A. I). 578, when he became pole 
eni|)eror. > 

Tlie l'hupr(‘ss Sophia had expected to be- 
coiiit' the w ife of Tiberius upon the. death 
of liiT husband, uAid to contiiTfie her reigp: 
in Ibis new character ; but Tiberius, upon 
mounting tlu' throne, as sole monarch, pro- : 
claimed as (‘in press his secret, but la>ivful}yr , 
wedded wifg Anastasia. He endeavored; 
to atone for the disappointment of"p0pb?&\ 
by loading her with honors and ricbeSy btlt ^ 
w hile she appeared to accept them 
pleasure, she secretly, cinispired for h^ 
overthrow, and, h(?r conspiracy being dfe: 
■ covercMl, tlie emperor was obliged to 
her to a private station. After a reign 
four years, during which he won the afl®e- 
tions of his subjects by his nia^y virttt^. 
'Tiberius died in a. d. 582, and wa«^ 
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oe^ded by Maurice, whom he Kad chosen dius, to Constantinople with a strong fleet 
as liis Wr, and who to seize the imperial crown. Phociis was 

bpnor thus bestowed upon him j)ut to death and the younger Horadius 

Mauriee was appeaJed to by the pope was proclaimed emperor, a. u. 610. 

SjpOB after his accession to the throne, to | The new emperor was called upon at the 
deliver Italy from the Lombards. Unable j outset of his reign to defend his dominipns 
to to this appeal, the ernpcjror in- j against the Persian King Choeroes II., 

vited ; the Franks to be hLs substituK'S. j v ho, under the pit a of avenging the death 
They attempted to C()ni|)ly with the iin-loi'his benefactor Maurice, overran all of 
perial invitation, and invaded Italy several Syria., Fgypt, and Africa, as far as Tripoli, 
.times. Tlio last of tluise ex|KHlitions was Antiocli, Damapeus, Jerusalem, and the 
uuder Childobert, the grandson of Clovis. oUht (;itie.s of the Kast were: taken by 
He was Unsucce.ssful in two ex])editions, etorin, iv. i>. 614. The Holy City was de- 
but more fortunate in a third, The Greeks liverod liver to violence, the Holy 8t;pul- 
failing to render l)irii substantial aid, his clirc and ihu stately cljiiif'hes of Constantine 
expeditions degenerated inr<i mere forays. were burned, the city was stripped of its 
The attention <d' the cm i)er()r was mainly wealth, and the patriareh and the ** hue 
confined to the Easi. War with Persia woe transported to Piasia. Ninety 

broke out again in A. J>. 572, in tlio scventli j thousaml ( hrisiians were pni to the sword, 
year of Justin M., and eontiinujd with | Tlic cononest of I'^gvpt was completed in 
yarying- .success for the next .seven years. | A. D. 61 (i. Whik; i!m>sc movements were 
In A. D. 579 Ciiosrofs died, and was sue- 1 in progress a Ikasian army advanced 
ce^Mled by his .s<jii Honuouz or ITormisdas, | through Asia Minor to the liosplioriis, and 
whose tyranny drove his ])coj)l(* into rchel- ! caj)|iirod (.'halccdon, and for ten years a 
lion. About the same time tlie Homans | jVrsian camp was maintaimd within sight 
made great gains on the borders of Mos(.»- j of C'onslantinoplo. Tin' Peruvian arms 
potamia and As-syria, .while the Turks, to l seemed irre.^^istible, and ('lussroes appeared 
the uumljer of 300, 000 or 400,000, inviidt^d i ahent to iv vivo th(.‘ gloiy and power of lids 
the. Persian doniiiiions from the line of Itie i gn^at aner.si(Ms ( ’yrns and J)ariu.s. 

Oxiis. In thi.s emergency Persia was saved ! Ail lliis while ]l(Taeilii.s clung to his 
by a hero named Varaiies, or Ihiliram, who j capital, the slave of sloth and pleasures 
defeated both the Uomans and tlic Turks,: making Jinic clkirr to retain his dominions, 
uiid was protdauned king hy Ills troop.s. j and appt.'c.ring to ('are litlk3 for their fate. 
Leiirniiig this, the Persian nobles (ie[)osed | At leiigih, when all seonied lost, tlie emperor 
Horinouz, put out hi.s eyes, and plaeed his | smhk'iily shook otf his weakness and as- 
son Chosrocs II. upon tlu; Lhrone. ihihrani : snmed tlie .spirit of a. hero. Ikirrowing the 
refused to at^kfiowleclge tlie new king, and | consecraied wealth of tlie tliurclics under a 
reduced* him to sueh extivinitios that Clios- i sok nin vow to restore it with usury, he col- 
roes fl.:d la the Ronian lines and ihre,w j lecu d an army and a fleet and sailed to the* 
himself Upon the genei’osily of th(3 Emperor j ceast of C’ilicia, w’hero lie lamk^d his troops 
Maurice, who cmhraned his cause, A | and took ]iost at Issus. He was attacked 
iRoman army entered Persia, (lrovi3 oin, tie ; there by the. Persian*^, and won a signal 


tasu^per, and replaced Chosro(‘.s on hk 
throne^, The grateful king ]n’e.ser\'ed tlie 
closert. and most frkmdly rc'hvtions w ith the. 
empire until the deat h of Man rice. 

Towards the close of his reign the Eni- 
■pftyor Maurice w'on some snhslantial suc- 


vien*ry over llicni on the very s|)Ot on wliii'h 
Alexander the Great had (lek’alotl Darius 
nearly u tluaiSMiid years liofore, A. I). 622. 
Ill A, i.>. (>23-625 ho led a second expexiititjn 
against Ghosroos, and peiK'trating to the 
heart of Pi rsia, f'oreed tin' Pei>ian king to 


; eesS©% over tho Avans. He atteni[>lcd to wit h<l raw his trooyis from the. Nih‘ and the 
imprwO the discipline of the army, and Bosphorus for the del’enee of lie ir own 
; pTHJVoked a sedition wdiit-h re.sulted in country. 4'he Persian king inciicd ih.o 
the of PhoO!i.s to tlic throne and Avars to attack Constant iiioide, hut they 

Maurice and his five sons at were defeated with terrible los-, a. n. 626. 
A. l>.., 602. Phoea.5 was an The siicce.^ses of Ileraflius drew to lii.s 
and soon disgusted hi.s standard many of the ca.'r^tern tribes, and in 
^^UbjactS wi;k his tyranny. Heraclius, the a. d. 627 the eiuperor advanced onc'C more 
Africa, throw off his dlegiance into the interior of the Persian emynre. A 
and sent liis son^ the younger Hera- decisive battlo wa.s fought u]>on the site of 
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tlie buried city of Nineveh, in which the 
Persians were utterly routed, and the cities 
and palaces of Assyria were open for the 
* first time to the Romans. Chosroes, though 
reduced to despair, refused to sue for peace. 
Being now an ol<l man he endeavored to 
secure the elevation of his favorite son 
Merdaza to the tlirone. A conspiracy was 
formed against liiin, headed by his son 
Siroes. (-Jiosrof's was seized, his eiglitecn 
sons were ]>ut to death before liis cy<\s, and 
ho was thrown into a dungeon, where he 
died on the filth day of his captiv'ily, A. i>. 
628. With liim expired the glory of the 
Persian inonareliy. Si roes lived but eight 
months to enjoy the fruits of his unnatural 
crimes. After his death, in the spa(‘c of 
four years tlie tlinme was disputed by nine 
j)retenders, W'ho plunged the country into a 
sea of anarchy and bJoodslied, and so ex- 
hausted it that it dragged out a inistTahle 
existence of eight years longer, and finally 
fell an easy eorujiiest before the victarioiis 
arms of the A rabia u k b al i fs. Tli e reni ai n- 
der of the rcigu of Ilcraclius was important 
only for the loss of the far east(;rn prov- 
inces, wliicli were rapidly overrun by the 
Saracens, never to be regnined. The great 
efforts of Tleriicruis against the P(‘rsians luul 
exhausted the (‘inpire, and it was unjn-(‘- 
})ared to resist these ik^w enemi(\s. Ik'sides 
this, the clergy, wlio provc'd themselves in- 
exorable creditors, received the greater j)arl 
of the public fumls in a usurious return of 
the loan they Inid made Jleradiu.s for the 
pi'osc'rvatifMi of the empire, lleraelins died 
in A. I). 6-11, ](‘aviiig Ids dominions to his 
sons (\)nslantine III. and Her.aeleonas. 
The formeL’ died soon after, poisoned, it was 
supposed, by bis sit^pinotlier, wlio, with her 
son ITeraelconas, was mutilat(?d ajid exiled. 
Constans II., the eldest son oi‘ Constantine 
III., was made ernperor at the. age of eleven, 
A. D. G41. In Ol lier to iiKsuro his succes- 
sion he (•aus(ul Id.-^ Virothcr Theodosiu.s to be 

i )ut to dealh. Ivemorse r(»r this crime drove 
dm into exile in a. i>. 662. lie was mur- 
dered in Sicily in a. d. 668. liis son Con- 
stantine IV. succeeded him, and tliougb the 
new emperor shared with Ids two brothers 
the imperial dignity, he kept the real power 
in his own hands, lli.s brolliers, having 
conspired against 1dm, wer»* de|)i’ived of 
their titles. 

During ibis 'reign the Sarac’cms made 
.themselves masters of the groat (t part of 
. western Asia, and in a. i>. 668 advaimed to 
Hhe Bosphorus, and laid siege to Constanti- 


nople.' Tjie siege was continued for seven 
years, but was unsuccessful. lu the defe^'oe 
of the city Greek fire w'as used, and the a®* 
sailants found it impossible to stand before 
this formidable agent. ' 

Constantine was succeeded by his sot 
Justinian II., in A. i>. 685. lie outraged 
his people by his cruelties, and was deprived 
of his nose and driven into exile among the 
Tartars, in A. T). 665. For ten years the 
imperial authority was exercised by Leon- 
tius and Absimariis. The Khan of Tartary 
gave Justiidan his sister in marriage. She 
was ba])tized, and took tho name of Theo- 
dora. Her brotluu* being w^^n over by the 
enemies of Jus! ini an, agreed to deliver the 
exiled emperor into their hands ; but Theo-' 
dora discovered the plot, and secured the 
es(‘a])e of her husband. Ju.slinian fled to 
the camp of the Bulgarian king, who 
beeame his ally, and agreed to aid him in, 
an effort to rtM'ovcr Ins crown. 

Ju.stinian II., aided by tlic Bulgarian 
king, Tcrbelis, rcgaiiu'd bis throne in A. D, 
704, and devoted the next seven years to 
njvenging liimself iip()n his enemies. Ilia 
cruelties were so iiilarnous and rendered 
In in so odious to Ids jx'opJc timt they de- 
throned him and ]nit him to death in 711, 
and made Plnlippieus em])cror. The n^W 
emperor was mnrdcired in 7111, and was suc- 
ceeded by Amrstasins 11., who, in his turn , 
was dethroned in 716, to make room for 
Theodosius liJ. The next year Thcodosiils 
submittcKl to an alder and more powerful 
rival. >, 

Leo III., the Jsaurian, caihe to the throne 
in A. J). 717, and <»peued his roign by 
a magnifieemt defeiu;e of Constantinople 
against the -Mohammedans. Himself au 
Armenian he intrusted the iiiiportaat ofii^ 
of the state and cv)urt to Aiineuiaos,';'ob 
whom he could rely, and though Greek Wafe 
the language of the court, the church, and 
the people, tlie government was usually held 
by Asiatics, Jlavijig saved the empire 
from destruction at the hands of the 
cens, he ajjplied hims(df to the task of rcr' 
viving and invigorating it. The 
far-se(.‘ing reforms which he introdueoS i 
to the state a new career of greatuess- 
prosperity. Peace and security to all 
Avere maintained by a vigilant executlg difcC 
tlie laws, and conunorce entered to reduee. 
wider and more splendid career, a reign of* 
In the eleventh year of h.^on the afifec- 
issiied an edict Avhich plungcg niany virtu^ 
Avorld into commotion. T;^ waa auo- 
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hy degrees adopted the worship and use of and punished the rebellion by a more severe 
iinages and pictures in its sacred edifices, and violent persecution. The third council 
who had conceivjtid a fierce hatred of of Constantinople, in a. d. 754, formally 
the practice, issued, in a. j>. 726, a decree condemned the worship of images as idoia- , 
forbidding the worsliip of images, and thus try, and forbade both their use and their 
ittaugurated tlie bitter struggle known as I worsliip. Apart irom this persecution, Cpn- 
the^ Iconoclastic war. Soon afterwards a. stantine appivars to have been a^dse and 
iSecond edict appeared commanding the de- able .sovereign. Ho defended his Asiatic 
'stfuction of all the images and tlie white- , provinces with vigor against the Saracens, 
washing of the walls of the (din relies. These I redeemed several thousand captives from, 
measures produced resistance in almost I foreign .slavery, and peopled the abandoned 
■every part of the empii-e, but exeejit in the I coast of* Thrace^ with new CJolonies. Even 
West the authority of the emperor prevailed, j the ecelcsiasiic^s, wlio hated him bitterly. 



The western church refused to comply with 
the ihiperial edicts, and the popc^ constituted 
Tiiiniaielf the champion of the images. In 
the midst (jf the controversy Leo di(*d at 
<&pstfntmople, after a reign Of twenty-four 
years, A. 741. 

^ by his son (.^mstantiiie 

CopronyOius, from his pollvi- 
the ba^^ font. Under him the 

images was conlin.ied with 
The image-worshippers 
atibjec^ Him, and* drove him from his 
JxSfaji’cm ol A . aubsequentl y recovered it, 
^tb him; and sei, ^ * 


w’cn* forced to admit his abilitie.^. He died 
in J>. 775. 

Leo IV., who suc-cooded his follier, was 
a v/(\ik and fctible prince, and wdllingly re- 
signed his pow'or into the hands of his 
Athenian wife, Irene. His infant. son, Con- 
stantine VI., was (U’owiied emp( 3 ror and 
associated in the gov(U’nm<'iit at the age of 
five. Five years later, A. i). 780, Leo die(C 
leaving his wife rt'genl for lu r son. Irene 
was an ardent partisan of the image-wor- 
shippers, and embraced their cause wdth 
zeal. A general cpi**'jil was held at Nice 
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in A. D. 787, which declared the worehip 
of images agreeable to the teachings and 
use of Scripture and reason, thus reversing 
the decree of the council of (^>nstaiitinoplc. 
During the childhood of her son, Irene 
showed herself an ahir and ])rndent riihn-, 
and at the same I ijne a careful and judicious 
motlier. /Vs the eriqxa-or ai»proached man- 
hood, however, lie heeanie impatient of her 
control, and abandoned himself to the in- 
fluence of (;ivoriU^< of his own age., who 
were ambit ions of sharing Ills power as well 
as his pleasures. The re.suit was a struggle 
between tin* nioiher and son, in wlii<'b each 
was allernalel y in possi'ssion of the tlirono. 
The (‘inpress at. lengtli triiimplied, and de- 
priving her son of his eyes, reigiuxl alone in 
external splendor, ic'gardless of the. re- 
proaclies of cous/deneo and tli(‘ domincia.' 
tions of lier |)e/»|ili!, a. J). 707-802. 

The. rtngii of the, Empress Irene was 
brought to a close in A. ]>. 802 by a rebel- 
lion. 81kj was banisluxl to .Lesbos, and tlie 
grc‘Mt trciasunir N icepliorns, (be leader of 
the revolt, ase/mded the Lhrom*. He ndgmal 
for nine years. 1 J is experience as treasni-er 
enabled bim to increase the j*everjuc by 
taxation, and Ini dot.'S not a|)i)ear to have 
committed more crinuNS tliaa were <!ommon 
to'the eastern Hovereigns of liis day. Just 
previous to ids reign 1 lie separation hotween 
the East and West was made final bv the 
revival of tlu^ Wi'stern cnipirenndor Char](^- 
magne. Nieephorus was poAveric's.s to pre- 
vent this, or to turn bac^k the course of 
cveiils, aud in the se(‘o!id year oi' Ids reign 
(Miten^d inl<i a treaty with (diailemagne de- 
nning the boundaries ef lh(‘ two empir(\s. 
iN ic('|>lioriis was decisively defeated by llie 
Kbaiif Jiaroun a.l Kaseliid in A. D. 805. 
In 811 lie was licateii and slain in a. war 
with the. Iiulgarians. II(‘ was smrc.i'eded by 
his son Stauraeius, Avho reigned but two 
months. A new I'evolution compelled 1dm 
to resign rlu‘ Ihronc to Iris brnl iKtr in-law', 
Michael Ivliangabe, who ascended thclhrono 
as Mi(^ha(d I. In a. d. 815 Michael was 
compel led by Id.s lr«f.>ps, who were disgusted 
with his peaceful and un warlike ehavaeter, 
to resign Ids throne or defaid it with arms 
inst them. Although suyiported by the 
zens and elcM’gv of (smstantinople, lie 
tiie former aiterna .live, and retired to 
iiastery. 

ic leader of the rebellion, Leo the A r- 
■iiii, was placed on the throiuj as Leo 
He was one of the best of the By zan- 
; sovereigift?. Bred a soldier, ho eared 


little for theological disputes, and pul-suedl 
a policy respecting the worship of images^ ■ 
which won for hinivfrom the churchmen 
the name of “ the chameleon/’ During, liis 
reign the Bulgarians committed great 
depredations in the European provinces of 
the (‘inpii (^, sometimes carrying their foijays 
(o the very gales of Constantinople. In 
one ex|K'ditioii alone they took 50,000 pris-’ 
oners. Tlurse Christian slaves became so- 
many Tvds.sioiiari(‘.s of the truth in the land 
whither tlu^y were carried captive, aud suc- 
(jeeded in converting tliousands of the Bul- 
garians to Ciirisliaidty. Towards the close 
of the ecu fury the Bulgarian King Bogoris 
was ha]>tizc<l, and a littli'. later the entire na- 
tion emVu'a,ced the. Isdth of (^.lirist. Among' 
the most trust I'd frie.nd.sof Leo at the begiu- 
idng; of reign was .IMieliael, the Arino- 
I'lan, who, how(‘ve.r, sooii iK'gan to plot 
against Idm^ t.lioiigh lomhMi witJi liouorjik 
ami wcalih by (la^ (‘inpi'ror. Though fre- 
quently deb'cted and jardoiied, Michael 
(X)ritinucd his jdottlng a.nd was finally sen- 
ten c.cd to death. His friends, to' save his, 
life, rose agains!, Leo a.nd slew Idni in A. D* 
820, 

Michael was brought rr<.un his dungeon 
with the fetters still upon his limbs, and 
seaUxl upon the tliroue as Alichael IJ. He 
reigned uiuC y(‘:u>, and during this time 
the empire cup ‘red upon a great career of 
commorcaal prospt i’iiy although far ad- 
vanced in its pfilltieal deidine. .It etijoyed 
a monopoly ot‘ i!ie Mediterranean trade, 
and avast ami Imuaiive (‘ommerce betweejpi 
Asia and Europe flow(*d through Coii.stan- 
tino|>lo, eiiricliiiig its jieople. This, too, in 
spite of the fact tluii t.lu.> Saracens had madd 
tliemsclves Tuastt'rs of ( u'etc and of some o( 
the other islands of the /. b‘/ii(:errarienn. 

Miclnud 11. was succetAled, in A. p. 829^ 
by his sou, TlK^v)[)hilu.s. Thoiygh an able 
sovercigii, the rcigii of TlieophMus was fuH . 
of misfori uiie. lie undertook to regain the 
provinces which had been wrc'stcd from the 
empire by tlu^ Saracen.s, but was finally 
(lelealed. His revenues w(‘re enormous,, 
but instead of using them to fortify hfe ■ 
frontier, be ex|)emlo.d them in adbrnii^^ . 
(Amstantinople. He was a bitter foe >0? 
image- worship. Hying in A. in 842,^^ 
left his wife, ’fbeodora, regent for their sbij> : 
Michael i I L Tlieodora restored the iifiagea 
amid the rejoicings of the people^ and 
closed the long Iconpclastic war, which WtS; 
lasted more than a century, and had filially • 
separated the Wcvst from the East 
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Michael III, was five years old when his 
father died. The Empress Theodora held 
the regengy for thirtcion years. Then, |K'r- 
ceiving that her influence was declining, 
and that her son was heginning to gn)W iin- 
atient of her rule., she j)j'Lid('ntlv resigned 
er power into his liand.s, anrl n'lire.d to a 
private station. jMichiie] HI., hoing left, 
Sole ruler of the cnipire, jiroved liiuis^'If ut- 
terly unfit to ’ rule, lie was a brutal, 
drunken tyrant, with no rcgai’d ioj- llie sa- 
crednesa of religion or the digidiy of his 
own staiio]!. As eonternplihlc in e.haraetcr 
as he was odious, he suceet'di d In disgusting 
his people, win) longed !'.> he rid of him. 
He was murdered in hi.-- slc p in tlu* thir- 
tieth year of his age. hy (»ne ot his o(lh‘(n‘s 
named Basil, who i.s helieved to have been 
a Hiavouiaji, .\. o. 8 fi 7 . 

Basil 1 . clfiimed desei iit iVom I In* Idaee- 
donian Alexamh'r tlu‘ (ireat, ami in eojisc*- 
quenceof this tlie d^.Mia-.ty wliieli lie. founded 
is known as the Alaeedoiiian. Tiiough in* 
won great successes over ilur Saraeori.s, car- 
ried his nnns in Irininph to (lie Kuj»hnii(‘s, 
and crushed the. repuldie of tie- .PaurK'ians, 
Basil hail iKMlher tlie imr the (alouls 

of a WMi-rior. Is cliii'tlv not<*d as a 


thousand youth, who were sold into slavery 
He won the ho.stility of the church by con- 
jtracting a fourth marriage (this time with 
iZoe, who had home him a son), a union, 
I wliich the Cirf'ok Church does not recognize 
I as lawful. His reign extended into the 
I next century. 

L( o VI. was succeeded by hi.s son, Con- 
! .stall! iiie VH., (tailed Porphyrogenitus, 
1“ liorii in the Purph',” A. i>. Dll. He was 
i only five yeais old at tin' time of' his fatlicPs 
: death. Hming liis minority the govern^ 

: n 1 ei 1 1 w a i l« 1 ; n i n i .s t;c rc^d by li is ii n cl e A lex- 
•amler, ami Jitier Alexandm-’s death by his 
linollior Zoi\ and other regent.s. In A. D/ 
iOP), llomanus, the nio.st jirominent general 
; of’ the army, a.'sumed the governiiieut and 
jihe tiile.s oi‘ Ciesar and Augii.stus. His 
I three, sons were MU-.eessivel V associated W’ith 
; him in the empire, and the lawliil emperor 
; was for twenty-five years degraded to the 
.lowest ra.:ik of this colhvge of princ(*.s. Con- 
;slamiiH‘, upon I In; death ol‘ the last of the 
j usurpers, assume- i tln^ S(.*l(‘ administration, 
{.‘iml reigned for m-arly fifieeii yea.r.s(A-. 1). 

alorn*. His mild and heuevolent 
jdisposilion e real ly eiidi'ai’ed liim to his sub- 
jects. He w:m the author of' si'veral works 


legislator. Tlie ehaiige of language and <.f seienee and hi.'iury, sind rendered impor- 
nuinners had inad<.‘ necessary a n'vision of lant services to litciaiure. by eansing the 
the (mtire system ol' jnrisprmh-nee (vf Je.s- : preservation (if a iinuiber of pr(^oi(ms mauu- 
tiniaii. “The vnlnminons body of his u.- .• :(a-ipts. 

stitiitcs, ])iindecfs, (jodt*, and novels, wa.-. di- KomamislI., the son (d‘ Constantine, suc- 
gestod innler for!)' tides in rin* < ii‘e( k • eecMied Ids father. Ho di(‘d four years* 
idiom; iiiitl the //r/'^/Z/eo, wliieli wore im-iiaier, a. ]>. bod, from ])oison a(.lmini.stcre(i 
proved and comph led hv his son and d>y liis w it'e. i!i,s reign was memorable for 
grandson, must bti ivlerred t.o the oi'iginal llm (*.xj)loiis of his general. Nieephorus 
genius of the tbuiuler o(‘ their race.’* ^ Pluieas. wlio av-hi ba(‘k the island of Crett* 

By the treaty widi Charlemagn«‘, ihedVoin lhv= Saia(*(*us, atiil gained (>ther inipiir- 
Easterii cniiperors rtnaiiied t.!»e (drit^.s of rajit sueecssss over them. Tlie Jdmpress 

southern Italy. In a. d, .S78 tin; iSaraivus riieophano, the widow of Jhimanus 11., 


captured iSynieuso and (.xtemf (i Un ir 
power over (he wdiolc of Sle.ilv, i^iaier on 
they obtaiil^d a firm lodgment. In siiullnnn ' 
Italy, and so dimiidslied tlie powi r of liie; 
emperor, Basil dic*^! in a. J). iS-Sli. | 

- and. Alexander, (he sons of Ihisii, * 
were both inve.sted with the [iiirpli! at their | 
ifathePs death, imt the real (nnperor was Ui*e ; 
elder brother, Leo VI., ealle«l “ ihe IMdlo.<- i 
(ipher/V. beeaus^^^^ as Clhlion sarcastically 
isays, the son of Basil wm,s ]v>s ignorant 
than tlie greater part of Ijls (.-on temporaries 
in churtdi and state.’’ His r(*ign \va.s full 
of disaster, not the h'ast of which ivas the 
capture of Tiiessaloniea, i\m s(;c<)n l city of 
the -empircj, by the Saracens, and the mas- 
sacre of all it» inhabitants' save twentv-two 


\vi^^l)ing to retain lie.r ])hiee on tli(‘ tlironc, 
(nesunvcvl her hand upon the sueoetJsful 
general, who, witliout dt grading (lie infant 
Empvior' Basil II. and Cvnistaiitine IX., 
us.sumed (he throiu* and tin.' tith^ of Augus- 
tus. ib.'nngned six years with vigor and 
suece.ss, op|)osing a steady resistance to (lie 
Saraeen.s, and maintaining the frontiers nn- 
hrokeu against, their attacks. His reign. 
mark<xl tlie connneneeinenl ol’ tlio inosi 
vigorous period of the Eastern empin‘ after 
its final diviKsion, a [)eriod wliieli imiy be 
said to have (“ontinned imlil about 1025. 
He was murdered in b(hj hy his nephew, 
John Ziniisces, who suceertled him on the 
throne as guardian t.'f the youthful em- 
perors. 
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John had beea one of tlie lovers of the 
Empress Theophauo duriui; her husband’s 
life, and she hoped to sJiuie ilic throne wilh 
her paramour, but John put her awin" at 
tho stern demand ol’ the IhiU’Liirch of Con- 
•tantinople, and disuiissod h(\r to a private 
station, John ijrovod liiinself an ahlc and 
energetix; ruler, iu the East lie inflicted a 
number of di'ibats ujxm the Saracens, won 
back Aritioeh and some other cities that 
had been taken by them, and made tlie 
Eiipli rates oncx'. more the boundary of the 
empire. He also w (m signal successes over 
the Scandinavian rulers of Ilussia, who were 
causing considci-alile trouble upon his fion- 
tier. He inflicted a decisive defeat upon 
the Russian for<ies at Presthlava in Bulga- 
ria, in A. I). 971, and compelled them to 
sue for peace. By the terms of tlie treaty 
the Russians cedcMl to the emperor the king- 
dom of Bulgaria, recently conquered liy 
them, and thus the Danube became oiuie 
again the Greek frontier. John died in 
A. I). 976. 

The two lawful emperors, Basil 11. and 
Constantine IX., now eanu^ to tlie throne. 
(Jonstantine vvas a weak and eflbrniiiatc 
prince, but Basil was a man of genius and 
energy, and soon made himself the real 
ruler of the empire. Under him it rose to 
the height of its military gri;arncss. His 
reign extended into the next century, clos- 
ing hi A. I). 1025. For nearly forty ycai-s 
•-lu; waged a vigorous war against the Jiiil- 
gariaus and the other kSlavoniau tribc.^ of 
the Hellenie jieninsiihi. The Bulgarians 
were entirely subdued, but the conquemr 
stained his laurels by cruelly de|)riviiig 
15, ()()() of his prisoners of their eyes, ami 
sending t-heui liack to their king, whose 
gi*ief and j-age at the sight caused Jiis 
death. 

Basil II. (lied in a. d. 1025, “amid the 
blessings of tlu; chn'gy and the curses of tlie 
eople,” and the ihnmc was licld by his 
rother (/(unstantim? IX. for tliree years 
loiigcu*. He died in 1028, alter having en- 
joyed for sixty-six years the title of Augus- 
tus, during which time he had done noth- 
,ing to merit it. B:isil II. leil no children, 
and Constantine Jiad iily thn^e daughU'rs. 
In the absence of iu.ile heirs, the throne was 
for nearly thirty yoars in the hands ol’ the 
infamous favorite of Ooiistantimf.s daugh- 

K ters, Zoe and Tljjpodora. During this period 
Ihe only events of importance were the out- 
breaks of the citizens of Constantinople, 
;ho were enraged by the weakness and li- 


centiousness of these corrupt rulers. In 
A. 1). 1057 the confusion was ended by the 
elevation to the throne by the army of 
Isaac Coninenus, a general of noble birth. 
IJis health lailing, he resigned the crown 
ill 1050. His lirotlicr John refused thfe 
) 111 1*1 do, and a new emperor of a diflereat 
liimily was clio.scu in the persqp of Constaa- 
linc XT. He reigned eight years, and iii 
1U07 dic'd and intrusted his widow, the Ent^- 
im'ss Endocia, with the government. She 
bestowed her hand upom Ronianus Diog- 
enes, wlio bc.eame emperor as Romanus Iv., 
and reigned for four years with dignity and 
honor. 

Ill the mean Lime the Turks, who had 
made tiiem.^elves masters df the Saracenic 
diimiiiioij.s ill Asia, began to press heavily 
vijiui) the remaining jirovincea of the Greek 
emjiiiv. It was this danger ’which chiefly 
induced the Empress Eudocia to bestow her 
hand iqioii llonianiis, who 'W’as a soldier of 
tried ability. With slender resources, but 
wilii invincible eoiirage, lie endeavored to 
maintain the inugrily of his eastern pos- 
sessions. In tlnt'i' hard-foiiglit campaigns 
he drove tlie Turks beyond the Euphrates, 
and ill a foiirtli, A. i>. 1071, attempted to 
ri'gain Armenia from them, but was de- 
feated iiml ma(l(' a pi isoner by the Turkish 
sultan, Alp ArsJaii. lb:', 'was released upon 
his promise to jiay a heavy ran.som and an 
aiinuiil tribute, but upon retii riling to Con- 
slaiitinojilc he found tluit his people had 
dojKiseii him npfui learning of Ills captivity, 
and had forei'd the Eiinpress Eudocia ijQto a 
convent. In tin* eflbrt to regain his crown, 
Tuniiaiuis was dt feated and .slain. Michael 
VII. (107]-J078} and Nicephorus III, 
(1078-1081) llicn held the throne. The 
accession ol' the latOe* emperor was disputed 
in Asia bv a iJiief of the same name. 
I1ii* emperor called in the aid of the Turks 
and defeated his rival, but f;.drchase4 visits 
success by tlie loss ol* his Asiatic tirovinoeg, 
wliicii passed into tli^ hands of the Turls^s. 
A lew years later the emperor was able tp. 
extend Jiis eastern boundary to Nicomedla, 
sixty miles distant from Constantinople; biii 
lieyoiid this the Turks retained the 
Greek provinces. Only ^rebizond pf 
extremity of the Euxine, strofi, bp 
natural fbrtiiiiaitions, remained trsqn^ 
peror. :jliageA 

111 A. D. 1081 Alexis I., son of and po 
neuus, was proclaimed emperhieh had 
downfall of iNicephorus III had finally 
the throne at a moment of ^ 
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the empife, and “every wilainity that can was never reduced to the painful necessity 
af&iot a declining empire was aeeuriiulatcd of punishing, or even of pardoning, his per- 
oo his reign by tlu3 justice of lleavtiii and soiial eiiemies/^ He died in 114r>. 

^tlxo Tices of his predecessors/' “ lii the Manuel I., the youngest of the surviving 
East,” says Gibbon, “ the victorious Turks soils of Jolm, succeeded his father, and 
bad spread, from Persia to the lielies[)oiit, reigned tliirty-sex'cn years. Tliis period 
the reign of the Koran and tlie Cres(;eiit ; was one of almost constant war. The 
the West was invaded l)y tlu; adventurous Turks were confi[U;d to JMount Taurus, and 
valor of the Normans; and, in tliemomeiits jllie Hungarians and the liordes beyond the 
of peace, the Daindie poiu'cd forth new i Danube were foiced to respect the l)orde.rs 
swarms, wha had gained in the science of | of the (![tj|jire. He was rather a brave 
war what they liad lost in llie j( i-ociousncss j kniglit-«‘rrani. than a good jailer or a great 
of manners. The sea was not loss hosiih- ! (•(uneuitaler, hut for a wliile he made tho 
than the laud ; and while i be IVontiers were i po\\(‘r (<t* the ciinpiie holh respected aild 
assaulted hy an op<?ii enemy, the ]>:ilace | Ihan d. TIm* flee ol lb(> NormaEi King of * 
was distracted with see i'0‘t Ireason and con- i Sicily Ht'vcnil linu-s ru\'a;:yd tlie coasts of 
apiracy. On S auddeu the banner of the | ( ireecc-, and Manue-l not only was obliged 
cross was displayed by the Da tins: ; ]'u!‘it[)e j io meet tluiso allacks, but endeavored to 
was precij)it.ated on Asia; and ( oiisian- ! return tlicrn )>y a'.-aiiing Sicily itself. He 
tinople had ahiKJSt b(!en swept away by (his • was at leMalii d' i^ap d in a great battle 
impetuous deluge. In the tempe.>t Alexis ; w ilb th<‘ d'nrks in .risidia, and owed l\is 
steered the imperial v<‘ssel wiili <l.e\t.erity i escape to tln^ ge.n(a o>iiy of the saltan, 
and courage. At tlie bead of bis armies ! A ft» r this deicar. lie: ])owerof th.e empire 
he was bold in ac.tion, skilful in .sl.ratag(*m, i began to deeline. Manuel died in A. D. 
patient of iatignt*, ready to improvci lus ad- 1 1 DSl, h aving his tM'tovn to his sou Alexis 
vantages, and rising IVoni his defeuts widi ; i L, who, tw<) yeais Jaier, was overtlu'own 
inexhaustible vigor. Tjie. diseijiline of the ! and ]>ntto<lead\ by his relavlve Aiulroni- 
cainp was reviv(Ml, and a mov gem nilion of i eus, Vdnrejer xui ca' Isaac aial grandson of 
men and soldiers was (ov'ated l.iy liio. exam- i / lexis ('onoi' c us. A iidronieiis was an able 
pie and the precepts of ila ir Jead('r. In ; l hough a. cruel laih r, and two years after 
his intercourse with the Latins, Alexis was | his ac(•e^^io^ was ])ii[ !o death 1)}“ the poojjle 
patient and artful; his discerning eye pi‘r- 1 w hoin ihis caaidties hml driven to dc'spera- 
vaded the new system ol’ an unlviiowii \ lion. The ri'inainder of the century was 
world, and \vith sii})erior policy lie l.'alanccd '■ passed In tlie struggles of various chiinuints 
the interests and passions (»f lh(‘ ciuiiu[)ion.s jof tlui throne, wliicli weakcneal and prepared 
-of the first c.rusadci. In a long roigu (d' Uhe empire hu' the first great period in its 
tlnrty-sevcMi years he snbdiu'd and ])n.rdoiied | fall. 

the envy of his e(|iia]s; lIk; laws of public j 'flie deidine oftiu^ ihisteriii empire, which 
and ‘private- order wore res'lon‘d ; the ! began wit li the deal li of ibe Dmperorilunucl 
arts of science and weahh were, cmlti- j ami lluMpiarreis of* his suec^essors, continued 
vated ; the linfits of tlie e,inpirc svere (ui-ilbrough lie*, twvdfth century. Isaac AngC' 
Jlarged in Eurojjc aiul Asia; and ib^' Ins was ilctlrroiicd by his brother Alexis in 
Coinneinian sceptre Avas transmil led lo bis' I. ibb. A. son of Isaac, also named Alexis, 
children of^the third anil fourth gsaiora- y.’seaped iVoiu CMnsf antiiiopJe, and took 
;tion.” ’ j refuge in westcM'ii Europe, when? lieen- 

: The Emperor Alexis 1. di(al in A. i>. 1 1-18, i dea vot ed to iiiduco the great jjowtis to 
and was succeeded bv his ehlest, son, Jobn J I. 1 assist him to recover the ihrone of liis I'atlier. 

insignificant Stature and h a rsli, swarthy j He sp<?nt a number of years in these friiit- 
■ features won him from Ids keen-willed and | less eflbrts, and wduai lie hail begun to de- 
i^rGastfe^^ tho ironical Kurnume of ! spair of accomplishing anything, liis labors 

Ophew, Handsome/' but ere long ‘be name j were suddenly and unoxiiecteiily crowned 
by Ids gratefid peo|)l(Din adini- i with ^success. The princes of the Fourth 
than tbe[ his noble qualities of m’nd. He Crusade . had assembled at; YcMice, wliei'e 
ih eburefe, liberal ruler, and by Ids; inilitary they were provided by tlie republic with 
of dissfcstei, back sorne of the territory taken shipping for transporlatiyii to the Holy 
^captM'ro of ■ ,and fretKl the inariti ne prov- ‘ Land. Tillable to raise the enti“''. sum de- 
the -^pire, Fyoiii their presence. “Feared nianded by the refuiblii*, they were allow / 
sacjre of aH itsibelovcd by his people, John by the Venetians to defm- its [aiyiueut oH 
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-ctmdifcion of cowqiiering for them some seven years, when the attempt to l^iitinixe the 
toiynfl on the Dalmatian coast, wliieh had Greeks by force having tailed, it loll buibro 
revolted from the republic. They complied the conquering arms of the Emperor Michael 
^vith this condition, an (I f-apln red the town Ihilseologus of Kiee, A. i>. 1261. As the 
<rf’ Zar^, which oflbred tln^ru so many ad van- ]*<icaiJin empire had claimed to be the true 
tages that they resolved to sjK'nd the winter and lawful succ(;s>sor of ihe Eiisu*ni Romaii 
there. The young prince Alexis repaired empire, tlie (conquest of Constantinople by 
to their camp anti enlrt^ated tliein to aid iMiciiari jnay be considered as in some de- 
him in recovering his tlirone. If is a[)peal grt^c a revival of that state. It never re- 
was sastained by thci Doge of A'eniee, ami gained iis I'ormer power, howeVer, for the 
the Crusaders at length resolved to assist 'Turks prosi'd liahl iijjmi its eastern border, 
him, a8 he promised liiem anijde paynu iiL aiul the Creek Emperor of Trebizond and 
for their servu'oa in case of suce(‘ss. in. the some of ihe Ci^ ek mid Frank princes com 
summer of 1203 they laid siege to Constan- liiiued to rule their countri<*s independent 
tinople, w^iich they carried by hlorm afUa- of flic enipc.or at ( oiistantinople. The ro- 
a hard hght. Alexis reecivi'd the throne, stored empire of ( 'oust antiiiojile was real iy 
but he had forfeit/'d tlie coididmro of his nothing more than thci most powerful of the 
people by abandoning iho ( jIhk k hiith Ibr various ( iroek statos, which continued to 
that of Koine, and the next year he was | exist witliout atirariiug oh attention, 
murdered in a revolt of llie j>eo[)le of Con-i until they were all hnally ('.oiiquered by the 
-Stantinople. The Cmsadi'rs, enragod l)v! Ottoman Turks in tin- tifteentli century, 
this revolt, stormed aud took Constant ino[>!e | ?,Iichael, alarmed l>y the threat of the pope 
a second time, junl piit ah ( 11(1 to the Ihinian 1 1() stir up a crusade of western Europe 
empire of the I'kist. 'against him, endcav(‘n‘d to force his sub- 

Ou the ruins of the (.iroc'k stah^ tlie Cru-l jects into a uni<.>u with tin* Latin Church, 
saders set up a Latin emj)ir(', and crownodl lie su(*ceeded only in filling his dominions 
Count Baldwin of Flanders Emperor of witli sufli-ring and sorrow ; but great as his 
Constantinople. They tlieii divid(‘d anumg violence and cruelty W(‘r(;\ tluy were not 
themselvc's ns much (d‘ tlic omjhn a.s they suiiiciont to give satishiotion at Komej 
cjoiild secure and liold, Tor it must re- wlu're, says (iibbon, “ liis .slowne.ss was ar- 
membered tliat the (in'cks wen' bilterly raigned and liis .sincerity susjHaited.** His 
hostile to the Latins, and only siiliuiittod 1;) s:>n Androiiiciis, wlm.-c reign clos<'.d the ceU' 
their rule becaiuse of the suj^cu-ior strength turv, put an end to lliesi*. out rage, s, and, dis- 
of the latter. ,Nov was Jlaldwin m.a>tcr of solviugihe union with Koine, restored the 
all the doTniiiions wliicli Imd owmal the (.iri‘.ck iailh and Avorshij). 

Greek Cfe.sar as their lord. Tlu^ Lasf.ern cm- Tin* reign of the Ejiiperor Andronicus 
pire was now .split up into a inimlxu’ of ]M-Uy Tl... who suceeeded his father, Mhliael 
states, some of Avhich weie (Irrc’k and some i’ahoologiis, in 1282, occupied the first 
LSltin, Baldwin received about one-fourth tw(‘ntv-eij:lit yc'ars of the fourteenth cen- 
of the eini>ire as hi.s share. The rcanaining t.ury as well as ilu' closing years of the thir- 
Europcaij possessioiLs wore divid('(l beiween tcenth. I n the first years of the fourti^enth 
the yenetiaiis, the Ijombanls, and the <^‘ntuiy a baiiil td’ Catalan aclTenturers, rein- 
jlrencbj The Vonelian.s received a dispro- lbr(*ed hy nuai irom all jnirts ol‘ the world, 
v^^jrtictnatelyjlarge .shaj'e. They eslaldi.'lied and known as “the Great (Vjinpany,” hav- 
of factories or trading-jx'sts along ing 3end< n'd good service to the empire in 
, :c from Constantinople t(; Wmici*. defeating tl>e Turks in two bloody battles. 

Marquis of Montlerrat, betrame (.'onsiden'd that they had a right to the 
jiVJJE. of Tliessalonica or Macedonia. In propc'rty of the enijiin' which tiu'v had 
’/featur^'^lp^i^'ons of the empire which had saved, and began such a serii s of arbitrary 
iliAi*oasti<#^ ^^tnd.s of tin; TiiHvS were exactions upon tlu^ provinces that tlieem- 

rr|)h<n sovereigns reigning at perov was put to great exertnuLS to resist 
iJHys* “ ti^robizond, mch of Avhom claimed them. Having lost their liivi leader by 
,than thof The Emperors of Nice assassination, they sidzed th(> strong fortress 

ip churcte prudent sovereigns, and of Gallipoli, on the HclIes]>ont, and dc- 

ipf disas their country grew in feated in two battles by sea and land the 

of nf*'ength. Tlie Latin empire forces of the Greek (uiipir(‘. Tho.se .suc- 
ihe ’^pire, cesses drew numerous additions to their 

sacre only fifty- ranks, and they continued their outrages 
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uppo the empire until the lack of provisions to overthrow liis elder col league 
and the dissensions of their leaders coni- and was each time defeated. Tlie last 
pelled them to disperse. he fled to the Latins of tlie isle of TeneSci^ 

Andronicus associated his son Michael in lor shelter. John in the hope of putting ; 

the empire at the ago of (Mgh teen. Tiie son a stop to these wars, deposed the younger) 
of Michael, Jianiofl .Andronicus, from his emj)ojor, iissooiat(‘d his own son, Msittliew,.;. 

grandfather, slian d at an earl^ age tlie in the g()verninent, and established the sne^ 

imperial honors, and soon bc^gan to await (*cssion in Ids own family. This brought ) 
with impatience the rmnovai of the ol>- on a revolution, ;ind John Vi., akloJ hj 
Stacies which la}' Ix'Uveen liim and the de i some (renoese tr<)oj)s, was restored to. thp 
j)ossession of tlio throne. The*. ])jemaliue j'llirono of liis ihlhers. Caidacuzene retired ; 
death of liis father removed oru^ of tln so to a. cloister, and (Unvoted tlie reuiain.dor of . 
oI)stM('Ies, but then, to llie surjirise of the ;.liis life lo Jitcrary ])ursuit.s, A. J). lo55. 
younge?’ Andronicus, his giai id father tran>- i Tin* reign of l,aiitacuzene laid been (lis^ 
foiTcd to another grandson his lio]>cs and ; tiirlK‘il, lik(! that ()f his predecessor, by the 
aircetions. The younger eniper()r jic<l lr(nn I iierce quarrels of tlic (hanx'se, Ahmetiaiis^ 
(.'OJistantiuople in , and raised the. stand- |aml Pisans, v jh) were eontending with each • 
;ird of iMvil war against liis gnindiatlu'r. | ot lier fjv dic nionivjn)jy of the trade of the 
A struggle of seven years ensued, whicJi; Last. dhc emperor was iniablc lo compel 
’r(isulted (A. ;i). l.d^S) in the triu.m])h ol‘ the ' pi;a(a\ and several ll(*ree battles w(‘re fought 
younger t‘mj>eror. Andronicus 11. retir(*d , i»y tJie imperial forces and the Venetians 
to a moimsh'j'Y, wlu‘i (', he died in 1 j against llu* (lenoes(r, who Avere each time 

4 Andronicus IM., Ix'ing sole emperor, ini- : suceessiVii. ( anlaeu/.eiu* was compelled to 
mTtook soon aftivr to cheerk the ]>rngress of I sign a liumiliatijig treaty, by vviiidi ho 
tlie Turks, hut was badly l)eatc‘n and | bound himself t(» ex]K‘l the A'cnctiaiis from 
wounded in his only campaign. .lie fell a ('onstautino|»le, and gi’ant llu* Genoeso the 
victim to the olleets of liis l arly intern ]>cr- d(sired nmnopoiv. Had not the power of 
ance, and died in a. Jj. Id41, in his forty- ihat repuhlie be<'n broken by her domc^itic 
fifth' year, 11c h it a son, named John, by troubles, ( onstanlino]>bi would most likely 
liU second wife, tlic Jhnpn'ss Anne, sister liave become a irn'ro (!< pciuleiicy of Geiipili 
of the (.'(Hint of Savoy. He was a idiild of These troulilcs c(»ntinueil to some extent in 
nine years, and the cnijicror in ins will the early ]>arL of the n‘igii of John ,VL, 
mimed his old and ti led friend, John Can- wlio (tontiimcil on tlie ihi-one till 1J91. A 
Jacuzcnc, th(i guardian (»f his son. During more; serious I'vil now lu'gan to afHict the 
the minority of the young emperor, rlohii emjnri'. Tiu? Turks, who liad ])eeri ad- 
Cantacuzeno was the ruler of the liinpirc. initted into Europe by Cantacuzenc, had 
lie rilled with wisdom and firmness, and by possessed themselves of tin', city of Adrian- 
his Aailor and pnid(*ncc tlic isle «.‘f Lesbos ople, in Tliraci', and had made it ilieir 
a,nd tlic pri'.ud[iiilily of ./Etolia wcr(! won capital. Tlu'v were fully determined to 
liack lo tiic cmj)iri\ One of Ins rivals sue- extend their lairojican dominiou to the 
cecdod in iiidueiug the young einpervn* an<l I lellespojit, and ilie capture of Constanti- 
his inotlier to tlirow off the rnlo of (.-aiira- ; no]>lc was only a quoslion of time, T'y"" 
cnzcaie, mid tin: abJ<‘ minister was ])rv)- 1 treated the to oi.*!': rjuperors us theivvaatil$>,' 
claimed an eiimny ot‘ tiie state and the I ami rlu'se sovereigns, unable^) offer jiy; 
church. .1 le ‘it onei* look arms to reinstate | n‘sisiauee to sm li formidable f(>(?s, ..'ijrifty 
himsell’ in pow<'r, and a. civil war of six ()hliged to remain heJjiiess spectators 
years ensued. In El tJ Cautaeuzeiie a]>- ruin of tlicir country. The Hultan Baj^W 
pealed to ilu^ Turks to ahl liim, and ad- having detected a coiis])iracy of 
knitted them into hhirojic. Tlicy tlius oh- against liim, dcjirived him of 
tained a permanent footing in Eurojie, aind John, the son of the G.i‘cek mporpr, 
from that time 1 he days of the Greek cm- also concerned in the sain 
pire were n urn bored. With the aid (»f his object being t^x^cTirMne his father also.- 
Turkish allie.s ( ■mitaciizeiK; compelled the Iljrjazet .AA-idy demauclod that the 'Greek;- 
young Emperor John to stil>init, and re- cmeror should inflict upon his fton tfee ; 
pffiljg in trminpli Constantinople jxiishment ho liad adiinnistered 

pted the tli roue as John V., acknoAvl- ow heir, and the emperor was obliged: tp 
g the son of Aiulmniens as his col- sumit. 
pgue, John VI. John VL twice attempted i At the death of Jolm VI. his pecosnJ 
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ManucK succeeded liiin, a. ix 

at once espoused the cause of tlic 
Idiad prince John. Maiincl lofL (‘oiistau- 
tmopie and hastened to France to seek aid, j 
and left lus blind coni])el;itor on <lie throne. | 
Bajazet now unmasked his real dt‘.si^oi, and | 
claimed Oonatantit.ojde as his own eiiy. ; 
John refused to .submit, and Constantinople | 
was invested, and compelled to stiller the ^ 
horrors of a siege and fiunine. It won hi 
doubtless Jiave fnlleii then, lull, Ikijazet was 
suddenly summoned into Asia to deiend In's 
territory against the tcrrihlt^ Tinmur. nr 
Tamerlane, of whom more iK'n'-afu r. 

The withdrawal of Bajazrt iVnni the 
siege of Constantinople ga\ e ihe (ireek em- 
pire a short respite, and the Fmperor an- 
lUd took advantage of it to visit the eoni ts 
■of western Knrope to .solii'it aid ; hiu none 
of the European s(a’( 1 - ^ 


Western Churches. But .schemes of this 
sort ’never really took root, as the. < J reeks 
were fully determined never to admit the 
authority of the fiojK.*.’’ 

Tlie pope, on liis part, was not unmind- 
ful of the weliare of his (ire<‘k brethren, and 
he endeavored to stir up. the westen-n princes 
to tlieir a.s«islan<*c ; but iMigeniiis found that 
tin* task whieli had been ac(‘om])lished four 
centurh's earlier by the mere eloquence of a 
monk, 1 ! >w reiptirefl all the moral force o:l‘ 
tlie papacy. The Eiiglisli, French, and 
(.iernuuis 0 , 0 k no part in tlie matter, but 
j Uungary :;nd i'oiand, which wv.m more di- 
‘ nM*tly inr.( rested hy h(‘ing in constant tlaii- 
ger of a Turkish invasion, r( sponded favor- 
ably 10 i.ht‘ ])op(;-V. appeal. Tlic crowns of 
botli kingd'cns wt'rt* worn by a single sover- 
eign, Ladisians. liecrnilr witc drawn from 


eigns were in a cvjndi- 

ti on to assist liiim* The -■ , 

-death of Baja/.et w’as ^ 

foWowcrl by quarrels 
among his sons, which 
proven ted tl n' 1'u j' k 
from exerting tlnir 
united strength against 
Cons tan tin opie. Joliu 
Palasologua 11., the .sou 
and successor of JMan- 
uel, who (*.amc to the 
tlrronc ill 1425, onter- 
taiiied the idea of ji lil- 
ting an end to the 
schism whi(h had so 
long dividcwl Christen- 
dom, aAd accepteil the 
iuvifation of tlie j)oj>e 
to Wsit Italy to iir range 

nmtters for this pur- tastlc oi- ncKoric, on the uosruoitus 

pose. In 1448 lie visited 

Ferrara, where a synod of tlie J.aitin ('hurch j oiher ooimlries by “ an cmlless treasure of 
was in session,^ Pope Ihigoniiis .'iummonod I imrtlon.s and indulgences, scattered by tlie 
# council at Florence, and in July, J4:)8, legate,” and an army of 10l),00() men wa.s 
thereuuiouof the Greek and Latin (’lmr<‘l>es assembled under eomniaiul of John 



was formally proclaimed. Tliis ivuniou i lluniade:', one ol' the most distinguished 
wa$, however, entirely the work of the cm- 1 .‘^oldier.s of the time. An alliam v* Ava> madi' 
pefor ; the' people of the Creek eomnimiion ; with the Sultan of ( arainania, in Asia, ami 
had no part' in, or* sympathy witli it, and | a tleet was (‘olU*eted fn>m jhirgundy. ( Jenoa, 
it was, on the part of the emperor, sim|>ly ! and Venice. The crusaders at tirsi gained 
an attompt to excit(3 the syinpath}' and , some irnjiortant advantag(‘S, but llieir army, 
aebur^ the aid of Christendom in hi.s (dlbrts greatly reduced, was at length deii aied and 
tO '^ainliam his throne against th«‘ Turks. Ladisians was slain in the battle of Varna, 
In the lattOy days of the empire, “ whenever in 1444, liy tlu^ Sulih^ Amuralh 11. 
the Greeks were in any trouble, their em- In 1451 Aloha mi¥ied 11. sueceeded hid 
perors always made a show of putting an father Amuraih II. on the Turkish Ihroncs. 
«nd to tl: '5 division between the Eastern and Though he assured the (rreek emperor of 
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Mir friendship, he began his reign by fortify- 
iiig tb^ Hellespont, and this led to wdr be- 
tween the two sovereigns. In the spring of 
1453 a Turkish army of 258,000 men in- 
vested Constantinople, and after a siege of 
fifty-three days, carried the city by assault. 
The last of the Greek emperors, Constantine 
XIII., after gallantly defending his capital, 
died, swofd in hand, in the effort to repel 
the last assault. In this siege the Turks 
used eaunoii, whieh had for some time been 
regarded as a necessary part of the equip- 
ment of an army, but had never been used 
in so important an operation Ixdbre. Mo- 


bammed made Coustimtinbipt^ 
of his empire, and conveited 
Church of St. Sophia into a 
With the fall of Constantinople 
ern empire came to an end. The 
territories of the Greek emperors were 
absorbed by the victorious Turks, ' Stcfc-.. 
hammed treated the Greeks 
liberality. He protected them 'it ^ 
lives and liberties, and allowed thetkv^ 
free exercise of their religion. Ol)te4) 

(he churches of Constantinople 

(hem. For sixty ycfirs they enjoyfed^^^^^ 

benefits of this toleration. \ 


THE HISTOllY OE IT^LY. 


(JIIAPTER I. 

rnOM? THE I<’ALL OF THK UOMAN EMPIRE 
TO THE DEATH OF OH AIlEICMAliNE. 

Tlio (Jotliic Kinijdoin of Jtaly Found(;d by Odonoor 
— Theodorip. Conquers Italy — Becomes Iviii)? — His 
Extsellcnt Jbdirn — Ilis Last Years — Atinilaric 
Kiiig“*-Beli.sarius in Italy — His Ooiuiuests — l>e- 
striietioii of Milan by the llnrsriindians — Belisariiis 
('livi>tures lluvenim — Justinian Jealous of Beli- 
Harius — Conquests of Narscs — Italy Subject to. the 
Eastern lanpire -The Exarc '.iate of Raveiinii — 
WettleiucMt of tin? Lombards in Italy -The Iron 
('Vown- -The Loinbard fvinffdoin — Condition of 
Koine Diirin;? this Period — Dependent ]\>siUon of 
the B()}>(v- lie BiM'ornes .a ('ivil lliiler -(iregory 
the Croat — ITis Vigorous Measures— Deed ine of 
(Civilization in Italy — St. Benedict— Founds the 
Monaslie System — Bcniefits Conferred on the 
Country hv the Monasteries — Improvement of 
Agrieultnre -Igimranee of tlie Clergy — The Pope 
Taki^s the Monks Under his Prole(d-ion — The 
Iconoehisiie War — Lu.st Elforts of tlie I'anperor to 

Regain his Power -War Between tlie Pope and 

the Lombards I’lie Pope Asks Aid of the Franks 
— Pepin in Italy — H(; (’onqiiers the Franks — Be- 
stows the Slates of the Church on the Holy See — 
Charlemagne Delends the Pope Against the Lom- 
bards -Is Crowm-d Em])eror — Ilis Power in Italy. 

the j'uins of the Roman empire 
was elected, as has been relaU^d, 
the O.strogothic kingdom of Italy, 
uudei Odo icer, He was the first 
barbarian who reigned over Italy, 
and was worthy of the high honor 
to which he was called. Within seven 
years after his accession he restored the 
consulship of the West. He compelled the 
' tiirbarians of Gaul aiid .Germany to respect 


the frontiers of Italy, and exerted him’ftfelf 
to restore the blessings of peace and good 
govcrnnuuit to Ids people. In spite of kfe 
elforts, however, misiuy and deso)atl6|ii;; 
j-eiguecl throughout Italy. L()6se« in.^4Li* 
and by iiirnine and ])estilence dimimslfod, . 
the popuhilioii of the eountiy, aatl the 
means of subsistence underwent it 
spending decrease. Under the empl^re tilie 
tributaiy harvests of Egypt an(J ; Afrfjca 
furnished an inexhaustible soureeof food ; 
but these were now withdrawn, and tiho de- 
ficiiaicy could not bo supplied! 
reign of fourttK^n years Odoacer gavovT^ay 
before the superior genius of Hfeod^C, 
King of the Ostrogoths, “a hero 
ctillenl. in tlu^ arts of war and of 
ment.” 

Theodorio was born in A. 
had been carelully educateef in 
war at Constautinople, wliere he ? 

sided as a hostage. He disdained live 
peaceful part of the Greek 
the last was ignorant of the 
In A. D. 476 he succeeded by 
his father to the throne of the 
At this time the Ostrogoths trae 
the region of the Danube, . where 
proved themselves dangerous acigh^' 
the Greek emjperor, wIk> in 
of them gladly consented .. 

of TheGa(^ic to match 
restore Italy to .iee^ 

emperor prudently lert ; 
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« |^Ti^ii0ror of Italy was to govern it as a servant, attacked the dominions of Theb- 
his ally. The reputation of doric fi'om the direction of the PnOuh^ but 
standard an immense was defeated by the warrior king with an 
;S||^'^!iiT(^d© up from inferior force. Anxious to wipe out this 

K f^lfeaafiora his own people, at the head disgrace, the emperor despatched an expe- 
diioh he aet out for Italy in a. d. 489. dition to plunder the coasts of Calabria and 
hiareh WUs made in midwinter, and Apulia. The imperial forces gained some 
CSotliS took with them their families and indecisive successes, but the firmness (tand 
;hoir movable possessious. Many hard- energy of Theodoric compelled therm to re- 
wore' endured, but at length the aud soon brought about au honorable 

'"Geithic hosjt swept over the Julian Alps and peace. 

luily. Odoaccr was defeated in Thelast ycarsofTheodoi’icwereinstrik- 
^ '&ireovfaattics and shut up in the iin])regna- ing oonl rast witli the opening of his reign, 
.bio fortrd'ss of Ravenna, which eiKlure<l a Soured by the ingratitude of his peoplevhe 
of three years. Peace being made at became suspicious and ennd. Boethius, 
>;itb^6nd of this tiiiio through the interven- the most illustrious and learned of the 
V tibil of the Bishop of Haven na, Odoacer Romans, was }»ut to deaili on the charge of 
/aptl Theodoric agreed to share the sover- jdotting to restore I lie authority of the. 

jjji^ghty of Italy between them. Tlieodoric Pastern enifieror, and his execution was 

jpflitner murdered liis rival soon after or siujii followed hy that of Syminachus, his 
caused his death’ and thus became sole venerable fatlier-in-law. lb -morse lor these 
■^ponarch, a. b. 49o. crimes hasti-iied the end of Theodoric him- 

H made himself master of Italy, self, ami ho died in A. d. 520. Had he 

: Illieodoric divided one-third oi‘ the lahd.'^ of been more a statesman Theodoric might 
country among his soldiers d'liough have founded an enduring stalcj by a union 
as the lieutenant of the Eastei'ii of the Goths and the Koniaus, but fie does 
i^bei^iperor, the imperial authority was merely not ap{)oar to have desired siu‘h a uniog.. 

ill his dominions. He aimed at lie did not even cliiini the title of King of 

a dynasty, and while li(i recog- Italy, but wirs inojoly king of his own 

i pfeed. his own people as the conquerors of Goths His kingdom did not long survive 
; he jiroteetcd the conquered him, as we shall see. 

r- ftalians rights, and laitlifuliy ad- Tlieodoric was puceecded by his grandson 

v .i«dirfat^red Under Alhalaric. As the now king ^Yils but ten 

/ became the most peaceful and years old, tlio regency ])as.sed into the. Jiiinds 

TlO^ country in the W'oild. The of his mother AmalasoJitlia, the daughter 

kingdotn of Theodoric extended far beyond of 'riicodviric*, wlio was assisted by the wise 
the Jjmite of Italy to the north, east, and coimsels of her minister Cassiodorns. Her 
, W the minority of his grand- son jailed to profit by her care and instnic- 

wAhaaluric, the King of the Visigothic tion, and gave liimself up to riotous living 
GaOl and Spain, lie ruled that and excesses of all kinds. Being pUiiis-hcd 
wisely and we As soon as the by his inoi her, lie appealed to the Goths to 

sn-’tain. him, and the quetm regent was 
"did not intend to include <»l)ligcd to resign the authority to him. He 
: hmyiqi\C[i\es>tii, they universally re- did not enjoy it long, but died at the age of 
leading monarch olThc sixteen from the effects of in temperance. 
yr;|li|p(^ his alliance and inodia- Arnalasoiiilui, in violation of Gothic law 

ail Arlan himself, Theodoric and cnstoni, then endeavored to retain the 
his Catholic subjects and toler- throne by eonl'erring her hand upon her 
forna^ belief in his dominions, cousin Theodatus and raising liirn to the 
m burned the shops and rank of king. Theodatus, however, refused , 
Jews in several cities, and to be ruled by a woman, and caused iiis 
king to restore them, wife to be strangled in her bath, a.- i>. 535. 
I^^^l^sijeveadianded justice drew u])ou Theo- The Emperor «Tusti'nian, who had been 
wrath of the Catholic party, and eagerly w'atching for a pretext to regain 
Sim that efforts in behalf of Italy, now constituted himself the avenger 
h© Gre^lw pi.^U(Jice of Amalasontha, and prepared to invade 

^ Eastern the peninsula with a force un'der tlie com- 
ing t6'thsdm»ion uns^;^’^lous of so powerful J mand of Belisarius. Sicily -wafi conquered 
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4p\vJUds the x'Jeso of a. i>. 535. The next 
spring ^eiisariiLS crossed to tlie mainland. 
Tiie^Xjhief strength of tlic Ostrogoths lay in 
■ the north of Italy, and the Greek influence 
strong enough in the south to render its 
conquest by th(i inirxirial forces an easy 
matter. 33ie southern Italians welcomed 
Belisiirius as a (hdiverer, but the barbarian 
garrison of Naples held out against him. 
The city was taken l)y surprise, and upon 
its fall Apulia and (Jalabrin were restored 
to th^^ enijfire. Advancing iiorthward. Bel- 
isarius entered Uorne, which opcmed its 
gates to him with Joy, a. d. 53*). 

Vitiges, the successor of Theodatus, as- 
sembled a powerful Gothic army, and laid 
iii^ge to Rome, wlfudi was bravely del'ended 
by Bdisariiis with an inferior force for 
more than a year. During tliis siege the 
se[)ulehre of i]:idrian, now known as the 
(./astle of St. Angelo, was used for tlu', first 
thne as a fortress. The (jloths lost heavily 
in their attacks vipoi> the city ; 30,000 men 
fell in the principal assnuit; and Vitiges 
was obligotl to draw off his decimated army 
to Ravenna, leaving Belisarius uiaster of 
Italy, 'fhis great general could easily 
have con(|uer(M[ the entire country but for 
rhe dissensions of the Koinan chiefs. Val- 
uable time was lost, and the Goths were 
given *a breathing spell. T('ii tliousaud 
Burgundians, allies of the Gothic king, 
captured and destretyed Milan, which Jiad 
revolted from Vitiges, A. tj. 538. The next 
spring Theodebert, the grandson of Clovis, 
passed th(j Alps at the. li(\ad of 100,000 
Pranks, and defeated both the Roman and 
the Gothic armies near Pavia, and ravaged 
Liguria and A'hnilia until his losses from 
disease and the intemperance of his troops 
compelled him to return to his own coun- 
try. 

BclisH».rius now applied himself to the 
completion of th(‘ conquest of Italy. He 
laid siege to Jtaveuna, ami re<iu(ied that 
impregnable. <utv by famine. The Goths, 
weary of Vitiges, proposed to deliver up 
the city to Belisarius if he would make 
himself their king. He pretended to ac<'ept 
the proposal, hut upon gaining po.ssession 
of Ravenna, tbre^v ofi' the mask and de- 
clared •that he held the (*itv only as the 
lieutenant of the (■mperf)r. Pavia, gar- 
risoned by 1 ,000 Goths, alone held out, and 
these warriors elevated Totila, the nephew^ 
of Vitiges, to the vacant throne. Before 
Belisarius coUld attempt anything agairist 
this stronghold, he was recjaJled to Constan- 


tinople by the emperor, 
jealous of liis^fame. Totila 
tempted lo regain all that had 
his uncle. Many cities wlncli 
corned Belisarius us a deliverer 
so sorely oppressed by the By«amihe* ^f|p; 
ciaLs that they now ghidly ^ opened 
gates to Totila. Rome was takeii in A. i. '? 
r>4(), the senators carried away as ; 

and its people scattered. The nobj ft Stars' 
acter of Totila won him friends on all sid^, 
and it sticrned that he was about 
the Gothic kingdom in all its Strang^,/ 
Such rapid and murk(Ml success Comp^w^ 
tlustinian to restoni Belisarius to the^ eWrh' 
mand in Italy, Imt the emperor could 
overc-ome his jealousv of his great 
and sent him to Italy witliout troops, '^d 
delayed those which were ordered to foll6w 
him. Belisarius “ soon discovered that lift. 
was sent to rtanain the Tdle and irnpotOnt 
spectator of the glory of a young barbfe- - 
riaii.” Crossing to liie coast of Epirus, hft 
siiccecd(Hl by extraordinary exertions Jti 
assembling a small force,, with which ,h« 
sailed to the mouth of the Tiber. He' af- 
riv(‘d in time to wii ii(‘ss tlui capture of Rome 
by 3\>tila, and though he was too weak -tb' 
|)n‘vent this, he siKicc eded by his firm a^»d 
temperate V(>moii«trance in inducing TotUk 
to s]):ire the (‘it} , which he had re8plV;Cibt6 
dt^stroy. Ipon the departure of Tolil^ fpr 
southern Italy Belisarius, with a thoustafld 
iior.se, .s(‘ized the d(*.sorted city, and, erectiiig 
the im|)c;rial standard upon the capljlip}, , 
succeeded in inducing the scattered.ip()piil^ ■ 
tion to i'ctuni. The flutifications wftrb 
] laired, and 'fotlla was repulsed 
lo.ss ill his cfliirts to retake Rome, A. 

The j(*aiousy of' the emperor rti 11 dODtintf^ 
to hamjicr Belisurins, and he was 
follow up his success. His* mOvemeiiti f 
southei-ii Italy were defeated by iho ■ 
dience and the cowardice of hii^owii \ 

111 548, finding it impossible to accp;^^^lV: 
anything in the face of such obstapleisV i 
sought and ohlained leave to 


stautinople. In A. D. 549 the 
was again captured by T(itihi, who 
Italy, conquered Sicily, Sardinia, 
sica, and invaded Greece.. These 
induced the pope himself to head a >*'■' 
tion to Justinian, imploring ^ 

the Gotha. The 

strong force under i ' 

man of commanding itgaipy v|^ -v 


of the empenir. Napnrr 
absolute power loij tf 


Ills seobfid' 
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i iljji liberally supported by the 

He succeeded in regaining the 
teiritor^ and slew Totila 

battle near Tagina. Rome at 

■ ^ p^sed . into his hands, a. i>. 552. 

: f masters for the fifth time during 

of Justinian. 

!Fei^, the last Gothic king in Italy, suc- 
;/ ;^^j5}eedod to the throne of Totila, and sought 
Before it coald reacli 
i^itti he^ w defeated and killed at Cuimc, 
ift L In the ensuing autumn a 

fbrb^ of 75,000 Germans passed the Alps 
Italy to the extreme southern 
.^la^dof the peninsula. They were defeated 
/ ^ the Vulturnus, by Narscs, 

■ with terrible slaughter. 

subjeet to the cinpe- 
rbr/aiid the Ostrogothie kingdom, aft(T an 
0 / sixty years (a. d. 403-55.‘>) was 
at an etid. Italy was erected into an ex- 
with the seat of government at 
^^rntyeniia, and was governed by a lieutenant 
emperor, with the title of exarch. 
' -^an^ was the first and greatest of the ex- 
areiiis. He reigned from a. d. 554 to 508. 

Goths either emigmted in search of 
; homes, or weixi absorbed into the mass 
of the Italian people. 

V / of th(i Gothic ])ower in 

. a result which the 

» ^ror had not for(\S(Km. During the life 
Theodoric and of his daiifrhtcr Amala- 


. iB^ptha, the Goths had faithfully guarded 
f 'th^ important barrier of the upper Danube 
against theGcpidsc, who had, since the days 
*' of Attila, occupied, on the o])posite blinks 
; of the Danube, the plains of Iluiigary and 
^;itl]fe\^ransylvauia liills. Tlu; ii(x*ossitios of 
iti Italy compelled them to cvac- 
' 4 m ' and Noricum for tlie defence 

‘ ^ possessions against the. ini- 

'•'&r .m 1 ^ Those regions were instantly 
by Gepida), who, not content 
threatened to l)in\st 
®taiy- To defeat thorn fXu.stiuian called 
/the Lombards or Langobards (Long 
who had moved from the easb'rn 
of the Elbe 'down to the up])er Dan- 
>■ Li^bard King Audoin accepted 
^.;^J^'4vitation,jjuid, entering Pannonia with 
^ theGopKhc, 

TO^rh'"-'' 

a tfe lettetsini that \“%T- ^^'u- u’ \ 

» .Qre«sfcs »e.fj ,,ot 

■erofs always I. Aa^5“u 

:a«f td tt e iJiyisiou S#" bfr defeated W hia 
OQ alliance with the 

mO 


‘Avars, aud tte result was the extermination 
of the Gepidse. Alboin slow Cuuimund, the 
King of the Gepidte, and married Rosa- 
mond, the daughter of that monarch, A. d. 
566. The Avars received the lauds of the 
Gepidaj as the price of their services, and 
the Ijombards were obliged to look out for 
new homes. The way to Italy was 6pen, 
and thither thc5' resolved logo.. Nurses had 
been degraded and removed from the ex- 
areliaUi, and the empej'or possessed no ser- 
vant CLijijible of resisiiug the advance of the 
fierce warriors of the nortli. 

Alboin crossed the Julian Alps in a. D, 
5GS, and in a short time made himself 
inastcT of Italy as far as Ravenixa and 
Rolne. Pavia alone resisted him in a three * 
y(‘ars' sicg{% Init was taken in A. i). 571, and 
made the capital of tlu* Lombard kingddm, 
wliicli was divided into thirty duchies. 
Alboin did not long enjoy hib success. 
Having inortaMy aiiVontcd Tlosainond, his 
wife, by compelling licr to honor his suc- 
cess by drinking from the skull of her 
father, slu: organized a conspiracy against 
him, and he was slain by the conspirators. 
A. r>. 573. Rosamond and her lover, the 
latter of whoni was the principal actor in 
the tragedy, lied to the court of the exarch 
of Ravenna. Longinus, the exarcli, be- 
coming enamored of the Ixaiiitiful qiiecn, 
olftTcd her his hand ifi man iage, and she 
undertook to remove Ileliniehis, her lover, 
by poison, iji order to accept the offer. 
IIclmiclii.s disco veied her treacbery and 
compelled her to drink also of the fatal 
cup. He then expired a few moments be- 
fore the (jueeii. 

Upon t he death of Alboin, the Lombard 
chiets tdeetod Clej)h or Clepho, the braVest 
ot‘ ihemsclvos, to be king. He was assassi- 
nated in A. 1). 574, and for the next ten 
years the kingdom had no regular govern- 
ment. Each chief seized some city for 
himself. Some of them attemj)tcd to in' 
vade tlie tea*ritories of the German tribes 
beyond the Alps, and tlie people of Rome 
besought aid of the Emperor Tiberius, who, 
unable to help them, bribed Ohilperic, the 
Frankish king, to invade Italy and 'drive' 
out the Lombanls. In this emergency, the 
Lombards conferred their crown upon Au- 
tharis, the son of* Cleph, who defeated the 
Franks, and compelled theni to ro^turn to 
their own country. The last Fmnkish in^ 
vasion was led by Child ebert, w^ho w^as en- 
couraged to it by the Emperor Mauri<^e. 
Autlmris completely baflled the Frankish 




by his prudence and superior 
jgteeramhip, and, declining an Qngagenieiit, 
allpw€*d the heat of sumiucr to defeat his 
. antagonist The victorious Lombard ex- 
tohied his kingdom to the southern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula, where he founded 
the great duchy of BenevenLo. He died in 
A. I). 590, and his widow, Theodolindii, was 
intrusted by the Lombards with tlic choice 
of his successor. She confernul the cn)wn 
and her hand upon Agilulf, Duke of Turin, 
who reigned until A. D. G15. She con- 
verted her husband aiul many of his sub- 
jects from tlie Arian to the (>atliolic faith, 
and was rewarded by Pope Gregory the 
Great* with the famous Iron Crown of 
' Lombardy, whicii is still preserved in th<^ 
cathedral of Milan, and wdiich is said to 
have been made of one of the nails of the 
true cross. 

Italy now divided between the Ex- 
arcli of Raven n a and tlie Lombard king. 
The exarch ruled over the country cast 
' of the Apon 111 lies from the Po to Ancona. 
Rome, with the country between Terracina 
and (/ivita Vecchia, the diicliy of Naples, 
tlie islands of Sicily, Corsica and Sardinia, 
and the territories of the young republic of 
Venice were also subject to him. The 
duchy of Naples soon became actually in- 
dependent, tlioiigli it continued to own a 
nominal allegiance to tlic emperor. The 
Lombard kingdom included northern 
Italy and the two great duchies of Spokv 
tiiin and Beneventuin. The Lombards held 
themselves aloof from the Italians, and 
despised their weakness, though they 
treated them Avith justice. Nevertheless they 
jirofjted by their contact with civilization. 
Tfieir kingdom in Italy Avas on the Avhole 
ptMiceful and prosperous, and their code of 
laAVS, framed by King Ilotharis, Avho 
reigned in the seventh century, i.s esteemed 
the best of the barbarian codes. 

During all these years Rome had sunk 
almost into insignificance. No longer the 
capital of Italy, it had fallen to the rank of 
a second-rate city. The barbarians Averc 
utterly ignorant of iis history, and did not 
' eA’’cn Know tlio names of the gregt men Avho 
had won its glory. Only one thing pre- 
vented it from being forgotten. It was the 
seat of the Bishop of Hume, Avho had come 
tp be regarded as the champion of the or- 
t]ija||Dx Catholic faith, and'Avhom the iieces- 
sitjre of the times obliged tp become the civil 
as well as the spiritual head of the Eternal 
"“ty aiid its dependent territory. He was 


not yet an independent ruler, “bui( . 

his possessions as the servant of 
peror. As the dignity of the Latin • 

increased, the authority of the 
bishop, or pope, Avas correspondingly . 
mented. At the present time, 
he Avas dependent upon the era peror , 

protection against the barbarians, ; 

Avas put under the orders of the exdieji ; 4 

he did not gain any protection 
or his city from the power he was f<)rc!e4|^^v 
acknowledge. The Lombards threa^fej^^;' 
Rome; the emperor could only incite 
.Franks to make a raid upon them, and. " 
exarch irritated, but could not hurt 
powerful neighbors, who kept pressing . 
oil the remnants of the imperial teiri- ,- 
tory.'" V, : 

At this juncture the Roman {see gaipisd 4 
great advantage in the elevation to 
]>apal throne of Gregory, Avhorn succeeding;’ ; 
generations have luuinimously named “ 
(.ireat.^' Gregory was of noble birth, aii(p[iX 
this, with his abilities, raised him tp 
oflice of prefect of the city. Rejicuncitig::., 
all civil honors, he embraced a rollglpg^.: 
life. Upon being made deacon, he 
sent to represent the Roman see at tbo 
zantine court, Avhore he boldly assumed 
the name of St. Peter a tone of indepeiido^^; ; 
dignity which Avould not have bOenXtpiy;;, 
crated in tlie proudest noble of the 
Iteturninglo Rome Avith an increased repu-. 
tatioii, he Avas soon compelled, against 
inclinai.iou, and by the unanimous voiep^f- 
the jieople, the senate, and the clergy; . 


ascend the jiapal tlirone His pontlaiD^f#'? 
extended through the century anciembri^ii^; 
the lirst tour years of the seventh ;Cep^ 


and constitutes one fif the most 

periods of mcdiieval Jiistory. 

qucntly ascended tlie .pulpit, and^hladi^^ 

by his rude though pathetic 

congenial passions of hU audience,. 

His precepts and example defined thecqi^^ . 

of the Roman liturgy ; the distributh^ 

the parishes, the calendar of festiyal|j’'3|tjM 

order of processions, the service^ 

priests and deacons, the variety and 

of sacerdotal garments. Till, the 

of his life he officiated in 

mass, which continued above three 

the Gregorian chant has 

vocal and instrumental music of the 

and the rough voices of the barbar^^ , 

tempted to imita^ the* melody of 

man school. Undor his rei^ .th^ . 

of Italy and SjAain were 
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Church, and the conquest of 
v fic^e^ less priory on the name of 

j0j^r than on that of Gregory the Pirst.’* 
;'0r^6ry maintained with tirmHess the dig- 
nity and independence of tlie Koinaii see 
l^tust the encroachments gf the Patriarch 
m Constantinople. When that dignitary 
the universal allegiance of tlie 
: ^Gjiviistlau^ Clnircli as supreme bishop, 
met his claim with a spirited pro- 
he asserted the independence 
and* every other see. ‘'This,'* 
uil^d " fee, " I declare wi th con fi d en cc, th at 
himself Universal Priest, 
the pride of his heart, consents to be 
ite he is the forerunner of Anti- 

not confine himself to 
thft spiritual care of the Homan people, 
their temporal ruler he governed thorn 
-ijiritU wisdom and vigor, and successfully 
IMS t^e foundations of the great edifice of 
the temporal power of the popes. By his 
measures ho freed Rome from tire pos- 
X^fentcG and famine; he made an alliance 
; soutliern neighbor, the 

l^ke of *8poIetum, and thus secured his 
temtory -in diat quarter wljile ho defended 
border against the Lombards. 
By his wisdom and vigor be made the pope 
cen of ihdepciKlont action in Italy in 
spiritual matters, liy 
> ttoifeiiversii^^ of Theodoliiulii and Agilult, 
were cliaiiged from enemies 
:■ and the Italians enjoyed a 

Geason of peace, of which they were very 
, .greatly in need. 

X5rh 6 , condition of Italy during the sev- 
was very sad indeed. The 
ruled their territories on the 
wisdom and finnuoss, but 
the exavclmte was one of au- 
:^^y;;;:;Tt was a time when iiidividiiiil 

or respected, 
man alone was sure of 
V Cohquest, spoliation and inse- 

done iheir work. Wave after 
passe over the surface of the 
obliterated almost all 
of the ancient time. Tlio 
.sure, still remained, ,but 
old magnificence and 
■ by the dispossessed inhabi- 
^ . who.' <?nngregated liogethor 
iw support. Trade was carried ou, 

'''.-but to the exactions, and some- 

rob&eiies^ of the avaricious 
who hod reared their fortresses 


on the neighboring heights. Large tracts 
of country lay waste and desolate, or were 
left to the hiippy fertility of nature in the 
growth of - spontaneous woods. Marshes 
were formed over whole districts, and the 
cattle ])icked up an uncertain existence by 
browsing over great expanses of poor and 
iiiieiiclo.sed land. These flocks and herds 
were guarded by hordes of armed serfs, who 
camped beside them on the fields, and- led 
a life not unlike that of their remote ances-- 
tors ou the steppes of Tartary.” Nor was 
this the condition of Italy alone. It was 
the same throughout E jrope. 

Out of this darkness and neglect agricul- 
ture, \Yhich had become almost a . lost art, 
took a new birth. There Imd arisen in va- 
rious parts of Italy monasteries, peopled by 
Benedictine monks. The wise founder of 
the order, St. Benedict, a|)preciatiiig the 
evils which must ensue from the i^ernbling 
under a single roof of a number or idle per- 
sons, enjoined upon his followers “ to be- 
ware of idleness, as the greatest enemy of 
the soul.” He directed them to devote 
themselves to the cultivation of the soil and 
to the (lis(;harge of the various duties be^ 
longingto the domestic service of their con* , 
vents, and bade them not to be uneasy if 
at any time the cares of the harvest hiiK 
dcred them from their formal readings and 
regulated i)rayers. “No person,” he said, 

“ is ever more usefully employed than when 
working with his hands, or following tho, 
plough, providing food for the use of man.** 
riic good effects of these instructions soon 
manifested themselves. The lands attached 
to the monasteries were generally selected 
with a view to their cultivation, and were 
always better tilled than those which lay 
around them. They thus became so many 
examples of the most approved methods of 
fultivaliou, their lessons wore taken to 
heart and acted upon, and the cultivation 
of the soil was resumed under the direct sanc- 
tion of tlie church. Moreover, labor was 
rescued from the degradation into which it 
had sunk, and ennobled by the participation 
in it of tile ban^s consecrated to the holy 
offices of religion. Agriculture was invested 
with a certain degree of sanctity, as it was 
so uniformly found an accompaniment of 
the priestly character. As the Benedictino 
order spread into Gaul and other lauds, it- 
carried with it these benefits. The kings, 
grateful for the services thus rendered their 
people, bestowed upon the monasteries many 
privileges which became so many defences 
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to tticiii. Tho privilege of saiictunry ex- 
J^ded to their lands as well as to their 
ehut’ciies, and lie was a bold nuiii indeed 
who dared to invade this sacred domain for 

B ses of violence. Otlier ineasures fol- 
, and tho clergy were con-tiLiited ii 
sn'perior race. linninuiLies were heaped 
upon thorn, and at tlie (.Vruncil of Paris, in 
A. B. 01-), it was decreed that the priest 
who oircudcd against’ the common law 
should he tried by a mixed court ol‘ priests 
and Jay men. Later- on, the trial of such 
nlhmders was turned ovcm* to (‘cclesiastical 
courts exclusively. 

The monasteries were not only [)iaces of 
nTuge, but were the only retreats of learn- 
ing hi this jieriod of ihirkness and violence. 
Whatever of eduealion and culture had 
survived the Koiriau ovei’tlirow was jn-o- 
served in these asylums, in which the .scholar 
found a i^rc refuge from violeiu^e, and the 
leisure and means of pursuing lii.s eongtmial 
studies. Secure in the favor with wliic.h 
they w'ere regarded by all classes, tlu^ (dergy 
formed the most powerful if not tlie oniy 
order of the state. Nothing, indeed, addt'd 
more lit the commencement of tlie seventh 
century, to the authority of these great ee- 
elesiasticiil chieftains, tlian tlie cireumstance 
that their interests ’were supported, not ouly 
by their neighboring brethren, but by mi- 
tred abbot or lordly bisliop in distant lands. 
If a prior or his monks found themselves 
•ill Used on the banks of tlie Seine, their 
cause was taken up by all otlier monks and 
priors, wherever they w'oro pl:ice<l. And 
the rapidity of tlieir iiitercomniuiiieatiori 
was extraordinary. Each mouastery seems 
to have, had a number of active young breth- 
ren who traversed the wildest regions with 
letters or inessiig(‘s, and brought back re- 
plies, almost with the speed and I’eguhirity 
of ail esta-blislied post. A convent on L(‘I> 
anon was informed in a very .short time 
of \Vliat had liaiJjicned in jVovenc(^ — (he 
letter from the WesUa-ii abbot was read ami 
deliberated on, and an answer iiitrusled to 
the messenger, w ho again trfivelled over tluj 
immense tract lying between, receiving Jios- 
‘•pitality at the (bilerent religious establisb- 
mcnU'tbat oemirred uj)on liis way, and 
ev«(rywliere treated with th(‘ kindiu-.^s of a 
brother. Monasteries in tJiis way became 
^le centres of new.s as well as of learning, 
ad for many hundred yeais the ouly pco- 
|e,who knew anything of the state of feel- 
j in foreign mil ions, or had u glimpse of 
i mutual interests of distant kingdom.s. 


were the cowled and gowned iii 
who were supposed to have 
world aud to be totally immersed 
ances arid prayers.” ■ 

It must not be supposed that the; y 

was spared by the general deluge of 
a nee and immorality which pver6pi«ftd'^j|||f£ 
European world. Ambitious 
rayed the difierent orders against each 
and as tlie churdi grew in prosperity'^ 
eame more corrupt. Tlie elegant scbolai^ 
ship wdii(‘h was once characteristic of ^ 
(ilergy disaf>peared. Often a bishop opitid 
iieitiior read nor write, and was a man; of 
notoriously evil life. Learning took 
in the monasteries, w’here alone it was ^ 
from destruction. Quarrels sprang dp 
tween the bishojxs and the monks, ami: tho 
former often gained the ill will of the latter 
by their oppressive treatment of them. 

In this juncture the pope interfered iu 
behalf of the mocks. He took them UD'dtn*’ 
his s| )e( * i al pro te( I i o u , an d , rel ieving' th^ 
from (be sujxirvisioii of their local bislio]^ \ 
made them diredly dependent upoa and 
responsible to hinls(^lf. J3y this one act'fo ; 
gained for himself the uncompromising a^d 
eiitliusuisiic .‘^upj)ort of the most ‘coni 
and influential body in Europe. ^‘ Whe^ 
ever they went, tin y Judd forth the pp^ 

(he first of earthly powers, and began al- 
ready, in the enthusiasm of tlieir gratittl'de* 
lo sjicak of liirn as something more tiftto 
riiorial. To this the illiterate prea<ili#s 
and prelates had nothing to reply, Th^ 
were sunk (dtlier in the grossest 'darktlJS^is, 
or involved in the wildest acheraes of am- 
bition, bishopries being even lieid by 
men, and,l)y both priest and laymendug^';; 
as instruments of advancement and 
From these llie ponl.iff on the Tiber, 
weaknesses and vices were iinknown^^^,-^ 

I who was hedd up ibr invidious 
I (he bishops of their acquaiiitibnoe , " 

! libellous and grateful monks, had 
to fear.” And so championed by, 
monks, who rapidly spread into all 4 
wdiere Christianity prevailed, the vji 
and |:jersoiial influence of the 
securely established as a firm 
w hi«li the groat fabric of hk 
claims ^vas subsequently erected. ^ 

Until the beginning of the 
tury, the Italians,* though left 
by the emperor, never ceased 
themselves as his subjects, and 
Bishop of Rome had li^n ■ the 
necessities of his people to 
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prince, and did not hesitate 
his independence against the 
still ack no wielded an all e- 
the eastern emperor. The Icum- 
■war, inaugurated by Ia^o III., 
j V decisive blow at what liad become 

most cherished practices of the 
Tlie op]X)sition which 
‘r arouscddii Italy was far more 

determined than lliat which it 
the East. Pope Gregory IL eii- 
V the emperor I'roin his pur- 

iK>sej<and failing in this, boldly refused in 
'^^ name of the western clnuch to allow the 
of the imperial deercc for the re- 
or destruction of the imagers. A 
rg^ thus opened between the 

> ..empire and Italy, which widem'd daily. 
Gfregory III., who was made pope, in a. d. 
731, though he did not renounce his alle- 
. vgiance, proved himself an equally resol iU(^ 
• : dj^nder of the images, and adorned the 
: ill Rome with inaguiliccut objects 

about this time, made his 
. i^t desperate eilort 1 (j retrieve lii.s fortunes 
"ih Itab"> relieve the Exarch Eiityehius, 
shut up in powerless inaelivily in 
.^ttvbnna, and to reduc^e the refractory popi.^ 
Italy to obedience. A formidable a r- 
ji^ament was embarked on board a gn at 
^^ti'under command of JManes, one of Ids 
and most experienced generals. The 
■ I lUfejt, encountered a terrible storm in tin' 
great part of the ships were lost ; 
and the image worsJiippers on ilie coast ol* 
' , Calabria beheld their shores strewn wit h the 
? the Iconoclastic nav 3 ^ llenec- 

Eastern empire almost acqnie.sccd 
>j,^,ihe loiss of tlie exarchate. Eutyehius 
for a" Joug time his perilous jxh 
^ ^ temporizing between tlie 

Lombards, and the Franks. 
^ years later he abandoned 

ff<^Vernment, and took retiige in 

:‘wgeace between the pope and the 
S waa broken by Liudprand, the 
v*^^|^|iubard king, wlio took llavenna,*aiid 
; ' tte began to overrun the Koimui territory. 
'V (Gretrory II.") made. a i alliance 

V eiietiaus, and retook the cit\". 
P®o|ero tlie Italians su])poi’tod him 
■■l||nHj.*>t;th)o emperor, who, as tlie champion 
xbut^Flusiu, had gained their uncoin- 
1^. .utility, ^Still Gregory hesitated 

. tiTiAlss'tM'bl^dhrow off his allegiance to the 
-whohe needed an al ly against the 


Lombards, who were pressing him hard. 
Seeing the impossibility of gaining assist- 
ance from the emjxiror, Gregory at length 
took the decisive step, and appealed to 
Charles Martel, the I)uke of the Franks 
and the real ruler of the Frank i.sH king* 
dom,foraid. Gregory IL died in the midst 
of the negotiations, but his succe.ssor, Greg- 
ory ill., took up tlie struggle with equal 
vigor. Tluvn tbilowed the Joss of Ravenna 
by the exandi, and his subsequent flight. 
Italy was now forever lost to the empire. 
Only the pope and the Lombard king re- 
mained to contest its sovereignty, Liud- 
prand, liy cjulcuvoring to reduce the pope 
to submission to him, compelled Gi'egory 
III. io call upon tlie Franks lor aid, as his 
predecessor had done. The pope offered 
the Frankish leader the sovereignty of the 
Homan people as the reward of liis inter- 
vention. Charles ])repared to accept the 
oiler, but died bidbrc he could ifo so, A. l>. 
741. 

Later on, in A. J>. 752, llie Lombard king, 
Astoljdi, having si-ized Ravenna and in- 
vaded the Iionian lerritoritjs, Pope Stephen 
J I. appealed fot aid to Pippin, the sou of 
Charles IM artel, who had been declared 
King of the Fniuk.s by Pope Zachary. 
Pop(5 Stcplieu crossed thcAlp.s to solicit the 
proleclion of tl)(5 Fnmki.<h Iving, and was 
received by liirn with the highest reverence. 
In the auluinn of 754 lV[>in entered Italy 
at the head of a powerful army, and com- 
pelled Astolph to restore the Roman terri* 
toiy. Pe])in had scarcely Ici't Italy on his 
return home Avhen the Lombard king re- 
newed the Avar, and, encamping before 
Home, deinaiided tlie suiTender of the pope 
as the price of the city’s safety. In re; 
spouse to ihe appeal of the pope, Pepin 
again crossed the Alps, and rodiu^ed the 
I Lombards to such straits that Astoljili was 
obliged to purdiasc peace by the sunender 
of all liis conquests, including tin; exar- 
chate and Peiuapoliri. Pepin, wlio declarcHl 
that he. undertook the Avar only for the glory 
of St. Peter, bestoAved upon the pope the 
whole of the restored territory. Thus be- 
gan the temporal sovereignty of* the Bishops 
of Home, Avhich continued until a. d. 1871. 
The district thus Required by the p'ojie in- 
cluded Ravenna, Himini, and twenty-three 
other cities, and embraced the ferritorie.s of 
the exarchate and the Pontapolis, Avhicb 
Averc afterwards known as the States of the 
Church. “ By the gift of a foreign poten- 
tate this large jiart of Italy became the 
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klB^dom of th’e Bishop of Rome. The 
of this territory was retained 
» by Pepin, but its immediate government 
with its rich revenues passed into the 
hands of the pope. In return the pontiff 
COifferred upon Pepin the title of Patrician 
of the Romans. “ This gave him some vague 
authority in the city, but the emperor was 
still nominally acknowledged. But it was 
only in theory that tlm emperor still reigned 
' over Italy, and the real power of the Frank- 
ish patrician was small, because he was the 
other side of the Alps, while the pope, by 
bis gift, really reigned over the remains of 
the Roman province.” Still the pope was 
not yet an independent sovereign. Money 
was coined and justice administered in the 
name of the King of the Franks, and even 
the election of the pontiff was subject to his 
revision. 

After the death of Pepin tlie war was re- 
newed agkiiist the pope by the Lombard 
king, Djsidorius, who invaded Romagna, 
laid w'aste the country, and threatened 
Rome. Pop;j Adrian I. appealed to Char- 
lemagne, the Frankish king, the son of 
Pejiin, ibr assistance, and Charlemagne, 
who was not averse to going to war with 
Desiderius, entered Italy with a powerful 
army, captured Pavia after a siege of sev- 
eral month-?, took Desiderius prisoner, and 
put an end to the Lombard kingdom, which 
he added to his own dominions. During 
the siege of Pavia, Charlemagne spent 
Holy Week at Rome, and confirmed the 
gift of his father Pepin to the pope, A. D. 
774. Ill A. D. 781 Charlemagne entered 
I£aly again to protect the pope against a 
league of “all the adversaries of the papal 
and the Fraukisli interests,” headed by 
A.rigiso, the Lombard Duke of Bcuevento, 
who had married the daughter of Deside- 
rius. The prompt appearance of the great 
conqueror in Italy put an end to this trou- 
ble, and compelled the submission of the 
xebels. 


Adrian 1. died in a. d. 795, and Leo III. 
was elected pope in his place. The new 
pontiff had many enemies among the fac- 
which divided Rome, and these car- 
their hostiluy to the extent of attack- 
iu the streets of Rome and almost 
kl^iog him, A- D. 799. He escaped to 
0^1eto, an'd thence to Paderborn, where 
(Jliarlem ague was waging war with the 
&XOI 1 S. The pope naturally appealed to 
Frankish monarch for- the punishment 
ia enemiejS and his restoration to his 



throne, and hid enemies endeavor^ 
fend theit: Course by charging the dbooiflP' 
with grave crimes. Charlemagne - 

decline, but postponed till his alTivai^^>^■ 
Rome the judicial investigation of 
charges; but he continued to'trcat the ■ 
with undiminished respect and familiHiyw.^ ' 
In the winter of a. d. 800-1 Cbwife'. 
magne proceeded to Rome, and the; 

Pope Leo III. took })hice. It.resolteij^^ 
a nuiiter of course, iu his acquitiil^hti^t 
Charlemagne with his own voice 
the innocence of the pontiff. Ou 
mas day, A. D. 800, the pope 
crowned CliMrlemagne Emperor of 
Of this latter event and of the 
Charlemagne we shall treat in the^liistdi^ 
of Germany. The Italian kingdom iof ; 
Charlenu^iic extended from the AfpSmittlt-v; 
ward to^'erraeina. The duchy of . 

even turn paid him tribute, but was in 
respects i n depen d en t. “ The ci ties of XJaStiaiiy : ; 
and Naples, and the islands of Simly 
Sardinia, with the extreme ends ofCulafe^lfiii 
and Apulia, which received the kigh-sottiiii* > 
iiig title of the Theme of Lombardy; atilily 
aeknowdedged the eastern Cmsar. 
was busy with her own a flairs, and stobd'^ 
aloof from Italian politics. At thisviiniOi- 
and for long after, she knew no 
save liim who reigned in Constautinople.^4’\v: 


CHAPTEK'TI. ■ ■ -.rl' 'll 

FROM THE DEATH OF CIIARTiEMAGNllJ 
THE DEATH OF POPE GREGORY Vll. 

■ '■ 'A 

Italy Tranquil During the Roign of 

Ijothairri Hccoiiies Emperor — C(»nqiieat^ . 

Saracens in Sou I hern Italy — They 
—Are DtToatCa i>y Pope Leo* I V.— The 
City ” -- W ars with liio >Sjirac«ns-:-The 
Tribute to tlie InfideF— AVars in the NorlliL M;.(' 
—Charles the Fat Emperor— Fall of the. 
of Charlemagne — Italy Jlavuged 'by the -fltiidd 
ians and Northmen — flisurdcrs in Italy^l^e 
peror Otto Deprives tlie Rninans of their 
pcndence — Revolt of C^reseentiiis — PopeBylVili^ 

11, — Efforts of the Italian ('iilea to PrMeiry^|th4_ 
Independence — M u nieipal Oovcrrimeiits-Alttw . ■ 

the Italian Rcpiib lies -Growth of the Vehclj^lk;'; 
State— Pisa— Genoa — The Normans Im«*:AnV 
Saracens from Sicily — Their Conqiiestcf ifl 
ern Italy— They Capture the Pope 
his Champions — Destruction of tne Cf .,y ;« 
Southern Italy — Great Corruption ofj!ji™„ 

— Si mony— Hildebrand— Becomes P<(4(|r?i 
ory VII.— His Jleforma— Enforces 
the Clergy— The Practice of I ' 

puts a Stop, to it— Hia i 

Sovereigns of Europe— (^uarnud !•'' ifei * f 
Emperor Hoirry IV.— Eicsu ‘ 

Humiliation^ of Henry — His 1 ^ 
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of the Eiii.peror»IIoiiry'. 
' ' ' Mil^wfi tne W^ar^Sots up an Antipope — Clemeiit 
SB^-^^^ezory Resoiiod by the Normans— Death 
Gregory Vll. 

fORING the life of Charlemagne, 

' Italy En joyed a period of rest and 
quiet, but, in the troubles which 
followed his death, suffered with 
the rest of the empire. By the 
^ treaty of Verdun, in A. d. 843, 

S^thaii'C, the grandson -of Charlemagne, 

■ ;ir^iired the ' imperial title and a long and 
1^ stretching Irom the North 

tlm boundary of his grand- 

fatb^'s, Italian dominions. Lothaire asso- 
' eft^d his son Louis in the empire, and 
' h ruler over Lombardy. 
t the meantime the Saracens, wbo had 
<H>pqUcred Crete, began in a. d. 1^7 tbeir 
gain possession of SiciTy. The 
was( continued for fifty years, and 
was taken ami the whole 
T^laud overrun, a. d. 878. Long before 
ibis the Arabs had begun to direct their 
e#orte agaiast the main land of I taly. From 
tha Sieiiian ports the Moslem squadrons 
r^imged the Italian coast at pleasure. En- 
.^abql^Aged by the dissensions of the cities of 
spt|tiiera Italy, the Saracens made a firm 
' Idd^iiiietit in the lower end of the peninsula, 
r eaftoftded tluiir ravages to the vicinity 
<4 Kome, and finally laid siego to the 
: !^^<toaVCity itself. Had they been united 
they iiiJght have made tbeinselves mast(Ms 
: the peninsula. Rome was saved 

'by. conduct of Pope Leo 

Jy* He successfully resisted, the Saracens 
<iii thoir attack.^ upon the, city, and brought 
^ league of the cities of Gaeta, 
Their combined fleets 
defeat upon the Arabian 
off Odiia, and the remnant of tlie 
squadron was destroyed by a Uiin- 
/Lep df)uld not prevent the Saracens 
sab plundering the churelie.s and shrine.s 
lay without the walls. Upon the 
'^'■'Wrawal of the enemy he enclosed this 
Q.^the .Vatican quarter — with a 
' iWall) and called it, in honor of him- 
\ Leonine City, a, d. 852. 

Slice of the Emperor Louis IT, 
Italy saved Koine from f ur- 
The Saracens succeeded in 
^vfhP^ri, which euahled them to 


' Iriatic, and made their 

southern I!aly. This 


^ opCi^hntgue between the Eastern 
^ whohe wd the Western Emperor 
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i^iiis 11., who joined their forces to expel 
them from this important point. The afmy 
of Louis b^ieged Bari by land, while the 
Greek fleet assailed it from the sea, and in 
A. D. 871 the city tvas obliged to yield to 
this combined attack. After the death of 
Louis the Saracens again made great prog- 
ress, assisted by the Dukes of Naples, who, 
though nominally the vassals of the Greek 
cmpeix)!*, were really independent sover- 
eigns. Upon the death of Louis, Charles 
the Bald, King of France, was crowned 
emperor by his nephew, Pope Jolin VIII. 
Being hard pres.seil by the infidels, John 
sent urgent appeals to the emperor to come 
to bis aid, but the latter would not under- 
take the task, and the pontiff was obliged 
to pnrcliasc the safety of the citj' by paying 
tribute to the Moslems. 

The principal result of the expulsion oi 
the Baracens from Bari was the revival oi 
the Greek power in soul hem Italy- The 
weakness of the Carolingian bouse in the 
peninsula enabled the Greek emperor to 
capture a great number of Baracen castles. 
Tlic in’ovince known as tlie Thorne of Lom- 
bardy extended as far north as Balcrnum. 
The Gr(‘ek cities of Napli\s and Amalfi, and- 
the Lombard rul<'rs of Bonevontum and 
Capua also acknowledged the Eastern ein*- 
peror as their sovereign lord, but they were 
not always to be (lej)endod upon. The 
feuds of the rulers of northern Italy were a 
sure protection to the Greeks of the south 
ifoni iiiterforence at this important period 
of their history. 

In northern Italy the remainder of thg 
ninth century was marked by the strugghiS 
of the Carolingian princes for tlic supremo 
I power. When the century closed thr 
print?! pal powers of the north were Dukeoi 
Friuli, the Count of Tuscany, and th* 
Archbishop of Milan, whose ailegiance to 
the Carolingian King of Italy was chiefly 
nominal. At the death of Charles the 
Bald the Italian crown was seized by Car- 
loman, the son of Louis, King of the East 
Franks. Pt)pe John VIII. endeavored to 
set up a rival to the German party in the 
person of Boso, wdio had been elected King 
of Provence ; but Charles the Fat compelled 
the pope to crown him emperor, an* I so 
secured the triumph of the German party. 
The new emperor was powerless to quell 
the disturbances among the Italian luyblcs, 
or to check the aggressions of the Saracens. > 
He died^iii a. d. 887. With hini ended 
tbio Carolingian line in Italy, and the great 
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eiAplj'©; of pharlema fell to pieces* A 
/ iiirtigg;le at once ensued between the adher-, 
of Beranger, Duke of T'riiili, and 
@aido, Dgke of Spoletum, for the possession 
of the Italian crown. Guido was victorious 
and was crowned emperor, and Berauger 
appealed to the Gernian king, Arnulf, to 
assist him against ins enemy. Arnulf re- 
sponded willingly to the suimnons, and in- 
vaded Italy in a. d. 894. Having taken 
Rome, he set aside both Berauger and 
Lamhert, tlni son of Guido, who had died 
during the struggle, and was himself 
crowmed emperor by Pope Formosiis. He 
had no r(mi power in Italy, and soon re- 
turned to Germ any, wdiere he died in A. T>. 
899. Lambert died near about the same 
time, and Berauger gained possession of the 
Italian throne. 

The early part of the tenth century 
brought many disaste rs to Italy. Among 
these were the invasion of the Miigyars or 
Hungarians, a fierce Xuraniiin honle, xvho 
swept oyer the Alps and ravaged northern 
Italy with tire and sword ; and of the ISlorlh- 
men, who, under their famous leader Hast- 
ings, captured, ])]iinder(Kl, and destroyed 
the city of Luna, having mistaken it for 
Rome. The Sanu^eus also kept soutliern 
Italy in a state of terror until A. i). 910, 
when the warlike Po])e John X. took tlio 
fieltl against them, assisted by a number of 
the princes of southern Italy and a (iroek 
fleet, and inflicted a severe defeat upon lh(^ 
infidels, which put a stop to th(*ir outrages. 

Not the least among the troubles of this 
unhappy country wei-o the fje(|uent I’cvolu- 
fions which kept the whole jienin.'ijula in a 
state of constant strife, and inflicted much 
Buffering uj)on it. The? elevation of Ber- 
anger to tbe Italian throne was mainly the 
work of Adalbert, llie gri'at Count of Tus- 
cany. Becoming dissMtisfied Avith his work, 
Adalbert called in Louis of Piovence, the 
flon of Boso, to overthrow him. Louis, 
however, did iiot reinain long upon the 
throne, as the Tuscan king-Tiniker, finding 
ibirn a less pliant tool than he had expected, 
i^on dethroned Jiini. Rudolph of Bur- 
gundy next appeared to cont(!St the rule of 
Berauger, who still inainiged to nuiintain 
his authority over a portion of Italy. At 
length Beranger was assassinated. 

Rome was at this time virtually ruled by 
; att iiifameus woman named Marozia, wli’o 
.acquired notoriety as the mistress of one 
ope, the molbeii of a second, and the grand- 
ftotber of a third, and the record of whose 


career forms the darkest [wge lii Uci 
of the papacy. Upon the death oi? 
ger I., Marozia sought to Btrengtbon ' 
self by marrying Hugh of Provence, ' 
had assu riled the Italian crown and luidf'' 
been acknow- lodged king by Pope 'John 
XI., the son of Marozia. She succeeded isro 
|‘ introducing him into the Castle of - SL ■ 
Angelo, but the Romans, led by ■ 

legitinmte son of Manizia, refused to . 

Hugh to enter their city,* and confined : 
to the castle, from which Alberic BOOu; v 
drove liim. Marozia was thrown into prisoja, 
the pojie was confined to the exercise 
his spiritual functions, and for twenty 
Alberic ruicd Rome, restoring to a limited ; 
degree tl^e eld rcqiublican institutions. 'He,, 
was sneceeded by his son Octavian, who Jbr ^ 
a wliile^ulcd the city as consul. Upioil tlie^ 
death m his unclc' John XI., Qctaviaiii[^ 
nimle himself' pojie uiider the riame^ of'- 
John Xll. ^ 

Hugh, of Jh’oveiu^e, tJiough driven* frotte 
Rome, rotaim d bis bold upon the rest of 
Italy, but bo was such an infamous tyrant', 
and robbed Ids people so unmercifully tbit?' 
they soon began to plot against him. 
most formidable' of these plots, W'hich ] 
the support of the greater portion of 
Italian nobles, bad for its object the eleya- 
tiOir to the throne of Boraii ger, Marquis 
lorea, the most powerful noble of tiortheisb' : 
Italy. It. was dcicctled by Hugh, andiiSe^ 
aiigm- was forced to fly; but in the '©nd 
Hugh was compelled to quit Italy / 

back to Provence (a. ix 945), leaving 
.son Lotbain*, as King of Italy. Tjothailre:,; 
died ill a. d. 950, and his death is 
uted to Berang(‘r, w4k) at once 
tbrono as Ihirangor II. , , 

Beranger IT. ciideavered to conipel 
laidc, the young and beautiful widoy^f-ioiT^^^ 
Lolliaire, to wed his son Adalbert, 
upon her vefu.sal to do so, tlitcw her int-. v 
prison, and treated her with greats crutf- - ^ 
She succeeded in escaping, and fl.ppealw;;;W>. 
the German king, Otto the Great, lor fr' 'o' 
tection. Otto (irossed the .Alp.M, : / 

Beranger, and married the beautifijl jS'’..;.*'' 
laide himscK/ He took the titl'« 
of the Lombard.s, but allowed ^ 
retain his crown and of aa 

vassal, A. D. 951. Otto ” 

triumph, leaving 

era Italy. Alter ten . 

disconteni^ during Tir*!, and rtif T 

nobles succeeded in 5“'? J i* >jE 

mi«.g of t“ « 
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which Cresccntiua had ^.taken refuge. He 
drew Crescentius from the c^tle upon the 
promise of accepting his surrender, and 
then faithlessly put him to death. Self- 
government was now at an end ih Kome, 
and the power of the emperor was supreme. 
Otto even dreamed of revising the ancient 
glories of the Roman empire, and of reign- 
ing as master of the world with Rome as 
his capital, but his early death put an end 
to liis plans. One of his last acts was the 
elevation te the papal tliroiio of his tutor, 
CJerbert, w ho was esteemed the most pro- 
f nind sclutlar and most daring thinker of 
his day. G(‘i*b«*rt assumed the title of Syl- 
vester 11., and used his power in behalf of 
science and learning. “ The genius of this 
famous pontiff, ” says Mosheim, ‘‘was ex- 
tensive and sublime, embracing all the 
branehes of liUTntnre; but its more pecu- 
liar bent was turned toward mathematical 
studies. Mechanics, g(‘omctry, astronomy, 
arithmetic, and (^V('ry other branch of 
knowledge that had the least afHnity to 
these ini]K>rtant sciences, wcu'c cultivated by 
this restorer of loarniug with the most ar- 
dent zeal, and not without success, as his 
writings abundantly testify ; nor did he 
stop fiere, but employed every method that 
w^as projjer to encourage' and animate others 
to thf. culture of the libc/ral arts and sciences. 
The oftoels of this noble zeal were visible 
in Germany, France, and Italy, both in this 
and in the following ccMlurv ; as by the 
writings, exaniphy, and exhortations of Ger- 
bert, many were iiu'ited to the. study of 
])hysic, mat.henuiti(;s, and philosophy, and 
in general to the pursuit of science in all 
its branches. If, indeed, we compare this 
learned pontiff to the mathematicians of 
]n()dern times, his merit, in this point of 
view, will almost totally disappear under 
such a disadvantageous comparison ; for 
his geometry, though it be easy and per- 
spicuous, is merely elementary and super- 
ficial. Yet, such as it was, it was marvel- 
lous in an age of barbarism and darkness, 
and surpassed the apprehension of the pyg- 
my philosophers, whose eyes, under the 
auspicious direction rd’ Gerbcrt, were just 
beginning to open upon tlie light. Hence 
it was that the geometrical figures, de- 
scribed by this mathematical pontiff, w^ere 
regarded by the monks as magical opera- 
tions, and the pontiff himself wm treated as 
a magician and a disciple of Satan.” 

The disorders which had marked the 
tenth century in Italy continued through- 


^ bad disgusted all 

pontiff put an end to the dis- 
by inviting Otto to assume the im- 
. crown. He was crowned with Queen 

VJidelaide at Rome, lu February, a. r>. 962. 
y.jUthough the pope had urged Otto to 
; -lUBmifne the imperial crown he did not re- 
" faithful to him. Otto had scarcely 

if -passed th6 Alps on his return to Germany 
^ began to. plot against him, and 

; ' Rome into a revolt against 

master. This drew upon him 
■ the of the emperor, and he was 

from his high office for 
f W the Romans w'cre deprived 

y institutions and placed 

ounder. the rule of Leo VIII., a pope of the 
own selection, and oevoted to 
Thus the powcu* of^tto was 
^ ^firihiy totablished in Rome. Ouyeiideav- 
>or0d, but without succtNs, to add .soiiiherii 
/^Italy to his empire, and even w'cnt to the 
of war with the Greek ein])eror, 
Nicsephorus Phoens, for this pur})ose. His 
f .son, Otto II., carried out the policy of his 
' Ather* in this respect, and with the aid of 
; Lombard I)uk(^ of Renevontum at- 
tampted the oompiest of soutfiern Italv. 
Thopoopl e, however, allied themselves wdth 
the Saracens, and in tlu^ bloody bali.Ie of 
Girototia inflicted a severe, defeat ujion Otto's 
^forces, and saved the Lombard Theme for 
t^^fOastern emperor (,a. d. 982), whose 
power in Italy was greatly increased by 
this victory. Upon the dc'Jith of Paiulnlf 
; vli^nhead^^ Duke of Beueventum, th(‘ ally 
' iOf Otto, that duchy fell into decay and 
/ .finally broke up into a miinber of small 
of which became subject 
the, eastern emperor. 

V ^ attempted to regain their 

- municipal govei'ninent during 

tiie latter part of the reign of Otto II., and 
named Cre.scciitius, who 
'v Pope John XV. to acknowledge 

if v,;hijft aut^ In a. i>. 996, however, Otto 

at the head of a power- 
an end to the consular gov- 
was crowned emperor by 
■> ^ German pope, wliom he had 
of St. Peter. As soon 
had departed from Rome 
the city in revolt against 
as antipof)c, and ap- 
tpe eastern emperor for assistance, 
returned, to Roflle, deposed 
anf^ crueny tortured him, and 
siege to the Castle of St. Angelo, in 
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;ei|ivbntli century. After the. death to do tO' preserve -her .lih^ies-^a^yp^ 

III. Rome passed archbishop, jn the eleventh. '/c 
igaip Under popular govern men t, and the municipal govern men ta of 
:j^eat cities of jiorLiicrii Italy con tinutKl to era! Jy conducted by two or more CQlHS|i|aL'' 
iSujoy, Hiulcr various forms, much of the chosen by the people. These were ' 

liberty which had niarked their earlier his- with the duty of iidmiuisteriiig juaiidc^Vprvh - 
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tory. The great trouble against which they siding over the councils of the 
had constaiifcly t't contend was the repeated calling out and leadipg the 
effort of some powerful noble to make him- of war or insurrection, Eaeb, -^ 
self absoli^ie master of some important city, usually two councils : one smaller 
Even the l^shops, not content with their in later #mes came to be 
spiritual privileges, strove hard to acquire sifflio di OredmziX^ and which 
such power, and Milan especially had much the Jaws and general policy br 
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bSdy,^ more Tnera- 

t ^ Great Co^idl or the 8611016 , 

measures were discussed and 
y^idopted. The supreme power lay with the 
" body of the people, who wcr(3 sum- 

iu the principal .square by 
5 t;he of the town. These assein- 

y called “ Parliaments.” 

^ -y Tlte^^ Italian republics were more 

fiabjvrrftely organized thau their minor sis- 
first of these was Venice, the 
fonudation of which we have already related 
. in the JllMory of Rome, Tlp)iigli practically 
independent it owned a nolninal allegiance 
to the eiistern emperor. . By holding aloof 
from -the great stiuggles which convulsed 
ituly^-^ managed during tl^jp six ccntii- 
':'n^ of its existeuee to direct its energies to 
iis st^dy growth. In the eleveii|h century 
f it Was one of the most pcnverfiil as well as 
one of the richest Italian states, and was 
' V. jusf enj^^ upon its remarkuhle commer- 

cial career, It was the only Italian repub- 
lic which neve submitted to the German 
; ^mperors, and no foreign power had as 3 "ot 

■ within its walls. The 

■ chief -magistrate of the ijepuldic was styled 
,ythe,^ ©^ Duke, and possesscMl all the 

l>0Wcr8 of a king. The beginning of the 
:C ’icrn«afi^ marks the commeneement of the 
of Venice. Her admira- 
'Wo -hiai*W posilitm had alrtJiidy led her 
i to engage in shi])-biiilding to a great extent, 
and had enabled her to rid the Adriatic of 
the pirates of Istria and Dalmatia, and to 
extend her power to the (’astern .shore of 
th(it sea.. She was in a eon(liti(m to supply 
, the 'd<3tTt^hnd of the crusaders for .shii)s to 
transport them to Asia, and the money 
eaimgijS by this service brought large sums 
yyto The ma-sters of these vo- 

I'^^isels judiciously investcid their earnings in 
f other products of tlie Erist, and 

j ^ W sold in Europe at liandsome 
laid the f()inidalion of 
wliioli mad(i Venice 
' gillie of the seas. At a later period 
.y became one of thtj chic^f iu- 

sources of wealth of the Vonc- 

;f ?isa, following the example of Venice, 
if ;r^^ wealth and imporli nee, and 
^ principal commenua! rival of 
^ Ihe marshes of the lower Arno 
by the large-mincled merchants 
the ^tire districtof Maremrna, 
deserted, was converted 
i.ub of the most beautiful and populous' 


regions of Italy. The greatness and wealth 
of the Pisan^ republic were w^on in the face 
of a sharp opposition, and w'ore maintained 
only by a determined struggle. The islands 
of the Mediterranean were closed a^in.st 
her by their Sarac^en masters, and Venice 
and Amalfi resented, and punished when 
they could, all tlie attempts of Pisa to secure 
a share in the Mediterranean trade, which . 
they claimed as their own. In a. d. 1017 
the allied Pisans and Genoese attacked 
Sardinia, and in 1021 wrested ii from the 
Saracens. Tlie island was finally parcelled 
out in fiefs among the nobles of Pisa. 

Genoa, iiu‘ third of the Italian republics, 
rose to \veiilth and power more slowjy tlian 
the others. She Avas always the. enemy of 
Veni(*e and the rival of Pisa, though some- 
times the ally of the latter state. Her ter- 
ritory ultimately embraced the cities of the 
two liivi.€ra.s^ and extended around the head 
of the Gulf of Gc^noa fiVnri Nice to Spezzia, 

After tln^ death of Otto III. a sjtruggle 
set iu for the posses, -sion of the, Italian crown. 
It was de(dii(iil by the coronation of the 
German king, Henry of Bavaria, at Milant 
At his death tlu' .struggle was renewed, and 
though live Italian crown pas.sed to the 
Emperor Conrad, the distil rbance.s went on 
with hut little bitermissioii. They simply 
changed tlieir character, and became a con- 
test betwenm the people and the nobles. The 
absence of the emperor reinovt^d the onl^ 
cbei’k whicli could have restrained this 
discord. 

Ill the meantime the«outh of Italy wa^s 
the sceTU3 of a contest the result of w'hich 
was to change it.s cluiracter. At the open- 
ing of the century the Italian islands of the 
IMcditcrram aii were held by the Saracens, 
wild had also a fooling upon the mainland. 
Soiitliern Italy wa.s subject to the Greek 
emperors. In A. D. 1010 a body of Norman 
knights, on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
stopjied at Salerno, and Avhile there turned 
aside for a while from their journey to aid 
Gaimar, a Loinhard prince of the city, 
against the Saracens. Encouraged by their 
succes.s, their countrymen some yimrs later 
swarriK'd into Sicily, drove out the Sarin^cns, 
and took possession of a large part of the 
island. In A. i). 10‘10 they attackc'cl Apulia, 
conquered it, and added it to their Sicilian 
possessions. Pope Leo IX., alarmed by 
their rapid progress up the peninsula, or- 
ganized a league against them, and applied 
I to the Emperors Henry III. and Constan- 
rtine IX. for aid. Th^e sovereigns being 
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iixuitbb ^t6 render him any assistance, the view there was a^ecohii eahsh w4^h<^’ 
pope took the field in person against the namely, the matria^e of the 
Normans, witJi an army composed ofltalian, preveuted the priests from devot^g th^i^ 
Greek, and Siiabian mei coiiaries. The Nor- selves exclusively to the task of makihg the 
mans were inferior in force to the papal church independent of 'the 
array, but they were- airvcteraus, aud were most powerful body on earth, ^ 
led by such tried coinnianders as Counts stripped the cleA-gy of the semi-miTaculoQs ! 
Humplirty, Kicluird, aud the famous Rob- character which the most ascetio airriogat^cl , 
ert Guiscard. They totally routed their to themselves, and exhibited them to thb 
oppoj)pnts in the battle of Civile! la in 1053, laity as mere men. The first was ag^uinb 
and captured the ponti If himself. To his (“ause of corruplioii ; the latter was a great, 
siir|)ris(^ instead of treating him with harsh- harrier in the path of papal ambition, The 
ness, the Normans paid him the most pro- Emperor licairy 111. endeavored to bring 
found reverence, and humbly asked pardon the church u]) to its true position by the 
of the father of ('hristendoni for the haj*d appointment of German popes, who, being 
fate wliich had compelled th(Aii to rkdeud fre(^ from the petty local jealousies of the 
witli arms against him the lands th<*y liad Italians, w^iild dcivotc their energies to tho 
won from the heretical Greeks and the in- wlioJe of Christendom. The first two died 
fidol Haracens. By this politic course they too soon to ae'complisli anything. The em- 
cornpleUdy gained the good-will of the pope, peror then appoint(Ml Leo IX., his kinsmau. 
and reccivt^d from him the investiture ol' L (‘0 began with vigor :i refiirmation Which 
their past and future conquests in Apulia, \\\as dost iruMl to a(*(‘()ni pi i.sh nuire than Henry 
Calabria, and Sicily, wliiidi they agreed to cither d('sir(.‘d, or beli(iV(‘d possible. In the 
hold as a fief of the Holy See. This was a end the jiapacy l)e(*.ame the powerfal and 
great gain for tlie ])oj)e, as the Italian Nor- determine<l rival of the empire, with both 
«nans wore thenceforth his stoutest cluim- the will and the ability to inflict im^ny hg- 
pions. Robert Guiscard continued these miliatioiis and loss(‘s upon it. Leo made 
conquests on the mainland, and, added the an uneomjiromising war upon the practice 
greater part of southern Italy to his do- of simony, I’or whieli no defence was at: ' 
minions. He was made count by Pope tempted. Ft bad become too imiyeltfe^i a 
Nicholas II. Count Roger, the brother of jiracd-ice, however, to be. destroyed in a sin^ 
Robert, conquered fticily after a long and gle reign. In the reign of Gregory VI I, 
arduous struggle?. At tlie death of Robert tho conb^st as.^imn'd a formidable character, 
he succeeded to liis dominioiis on the main- as avc shall see. The eflbrt to enforce coFi- 
land. His son Roger, the great Count of bacy u|K)n the; (clergy met \vith a deter- 
Sicily, took the iittportant towai of Bari, in mined resistance, ('specially in Mi kin, whew 
1071, and rapidly ti(;^(piired the remainder the married elergy could bring the procejpta 
of southern Italy. He erected his posses- of 8t. Anil)rose and the example of sothe 
sions and conquests into a single state, and of his suceessors to sustain their course; ' ' 
took the title of King of Sicily. The ruling spirit of the papal ceSCiit Wt 

The Norman coinpiest of southern Italy this tijiio was li iidebrand, a Tuscau jupak, 
destroyed the commerce of the Greek citi(;s who from an obscure posit ion had raised 
of Naples, Gaeta, iiiid Amalfi, which had himself by the force of his o "n genius to 
until how eontrolled the trade of the Modi- the post of A rchcleacon of P ^ ikjtto 

terranean, and drove it into the liands of of unbending will and prolburrd anibit|^y 
Veil ice,’ Pisa, and G(?noa. The Venetians he conceived at an early day a plah 
maintained a powerful fleet in the Adriatic, aimed not only at reforming the eKujPpbs^of 
and efiectnally ch(?eked the conquests of the the abuses which pervaded it, but of 
Norraans in that quarter. ing the ecclesiastical independbilt 

The early part of this century saw the superior to tlio civil power. “To 
church plunged in a state of deep corrup- he laid down two main rules, one tnjitvil^4 
tion, from whi(!h there seemed scarcjely any clergy might not marry; the other that ho 
escape. Being corrupt it was necessarily temporal prince should bestow any ecbleati' 
weak. The great cause of this weakness sisti cal benefice, as was then conwionly done 
was sim^nv.Jivhich robbed the church of its in Germany, England, and- inost parte pt 
isaiiPtity t3va profession, and enabled the Europe.” ’inat Gregory sincerely desir^i^; 
temporal pliwer to interfere with its prefer- to bring the church back to its ancient ; 
lenten Fiiom an ecclesiastical point of lity, none may doubt, and^ in this work M 
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iQ^rits and should receive the gratitude of 
idl^ g!^ jhen. His error was that he was 
not satisfi^ wit^ this reformation, but! 
strove to make the civil power of all Eu- i 
rope subject to the ^will of the Bishop of | 
Rome, a|fd -to exalt the clergy, with thej 
pope at their head, into a superior and sep- 
arate body from other men, and to place 
them above, and free them from, all obedi- 
ence to the civil law, exempt them from 
taxatiopj and make them, in short., depend- 
ent solely upon the pope for their guidance 
and qontrpL These facts should not be 
for^tten in considering his career. 

During the reigns of Leo IX. and his .suc- 
cessorsj a period of more than twenty years, 
Hildebrand was the ruling spirit of the Ro- 
man court. His haughty and aggressive 
policy pervaded the acts of these pontids, 
.and foreshadowed the bold career he had 
marked out for himself when he l)ecame, 
as he meant to be, pope. AVliilc only Arch- 
deacon of Rome he began his reforms, 
wisely seeking first to constitute the clergy 
a compact and harinouious body dependent 
solely upon the Roman see. In the iiam(3 
of Stephen X. he gave orders for the mar- 
ried priests to be displaced and se]>arated 
from their wives, and excirted himself to 
stir up the populace against the offending 
clergy, a task in which he w’ as so siiec-essful 
that in some cases the mob put the objects 
of their fanatical wrath to death. The vir- 
tues of celibacy were held up to popular 
admiration, and Ilildebraud’s invectives 
against marriage and bis praises of the sanc- 
tity of a single life were listened to with 
delight. “The secular clergy were forced 
tp adppt the un.social and deiuoralizing 
principle of their monkisli rivals ; and 
when all family afiections \vere made sinful, 
aJftS the fepli^^^ of the pastor coiiecmtrated 
OH .the interests of his, profession, the popes 
had . secured, •in the whole body of the 
church,, obedience and blind 

suppoii; which had hitherto been the cliarac- 
temtic of the monastic orders.’' Through 
the r^ghs of the several successors of Leo 
IX,, IpXdebrand, who managed with unerr- 
make himself the confidential 
adyi^ir, ahd in reality the guide and master 
of pursued with unwavering firmness 
the careMly maturefl plan by which he in- 
to inprease and consolidate the power 
of the j^apacy.^ Npr can we regard him as 
wholly this work. Fromj 

the"f rst his^ appears to have been fixed 

each step 

V. "2.9. ' 


he took brought him nearer to it. He did 
not aspire to be simply Bishop of Rome ; 
he meant as pope to give laws to the 
world. « 

In A. D. 1073 Hildebrand was elected 
pope, and took the name of Gregory VII. 
He was the greatest of the Roinaii pontiffs, 
and it was not long before he struck a decisive 
blow at the abuse which he had not been 
able to reach in his subordinate station. In 
France and Germany the bishops were 
either noniinatcd or confirmed by the sover- 
eign, and in England l)y l.h(‘ Rirliameut. 
The parish }>riei>ts ;nid other clergy received 
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their positions from the nobles- The cerer 
mony by which these offices were bestowed 
was called Investiture. The practi(*e often 
led to the purchase of the offices with mo- 
ney, and their bestowal upon jiwsons unfit 
to hold them. Gregory was resolved to put 
a stop to th: practice, which he denounced 
as simony, bii.- as mt)re than half the lands 
in Germany had been granted to church- 
men as feudal fiefs, it was evident that to at- 
tempt to make tliese independent of the 
king would strike a terrible blow at the 
sovereign. Nevertheless the pope did not 
shrink from it, as it was' the first step in 
the task by which he meant to bring the 
emperor to his feet. 
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The German throne was filled at this with his devoted friend, the Gountesj^ 
time by Henry I V., then twenty-three years tilda. Gregory refused at first 
of age. He was a })rince of great talents the king, who had come to thiow 
and of a natural ly noble character, but his upon his mercy, and his Christian cbani^ 
etiucation luid been (lefective, and his guar- exhibited itself in allowing Hemry to -Me- 
dian, Adalbert, Archbisliop ol’ .Bremen, a main barefooted in the snow ajJ^ withau; 
gay, easy-going prehile, had allowed him to food in the outer court of the castle, io 
iiill into evil ways, and liad trained him to three days and nights. When at lepgtb hr 
distrust the dukes to such an extent tliat by consented to receive him, he would 'Oj)lv 
till' tijiie of Gregory’s elevation, tlie greater promise that the king should be tried Witt 
numlx'r of tliese |)rinees were in open re- justice for bis ciimes,’’ and if fimod iilUOr 
volt. ThtJ fatlier of ll(‘ni‘y liad treated the (*<ait slionl<i hi* restored to bis tbroDe, but 
popi' as his di‘])en(lent, and liad raised no if 2 )roYi‘d guilty sln)uld be punished witl 
lewva- tlnin four (leriiians sueeessively t() tb(‘ the utmost sevtndty of the ccclesiastica 
pa])al throiic. U|)on bis d(‘Mth, however, law, A. i). 1077. 

and during the minority of Hc.'iiry JV., The pride of the Germans rcvoltec 
Hildebrand had so <lireeted the policy of against tlu; unheard-of indignity with whicl: 
the lioman see as to make it ])raelieally in- t lieir sovereign was ti'ca ted, and they ralliet 
dependent of the eiiijieror, an«l the Cb'rman to his support, and enabh'd him to inflict 
clergy, inspij'ed from Itoeie, had shown so i decisive del'eat upon Itudol))li of Buabia 
rnucdi hostility to liim, that Henry liad be- j who had hnai eneonraged by the pope U 
come greatly prejudi('v‘d against them. ; head the j'l'lx llioii against him. Tlie war 

Gregory waited two years before break- : now wiait (.m with unremitting vigor. The 
ing with (he king, in a. .i>. l()7o lu^ ad- ; chief ally oiTlio ])op(Gn Italy was the Coun- 
dressed to him a, haughty and imperious I h'Ss iMaiilda ol d'useany. II ei‘ first husband, 
leltej’, ( oinmanding him to alistain fromjih(? Didvc of J.owci- Lorraine, had been i 
simony, and to diseoniiniie the practice of istaimch supporlt'r ol llie emperor, but after 
investitilre by the ring and cross, Tlu'se, jhis dealli, in A. ]). 1()7(), she retained the 
lu‘. claimed, weiMi the signs of spiritual dig- j govia'nnient rd' Tuscany, llie greatest of the 
nity, and their bestowal was inherent in the j .1 talian lids, in lu r own hands, and conse* 
pope. Gregory ha<l cliost u liis opportunity | crated her wealth and army to the eervioe 
sag'iiciously, f(tr Henry was tmgaged inaL^f th(‘ ];)op(‘. Lombardy, and especially 
Inird sli'uggle witli the 8ax(ms, who were in j Milan and ivavenna, remained faithful li: 
revolt. In this (•m(M-gi‘iicy he })romis(‘d to i ileiu v, fni’ iIk; ])ope was not so imich rev- 
comply with the pojie's demand, but, ujum | crenci‘<l in Italy as be was in Germany, 
putting down tlic Saxon rebellion, reiiiscd i Tin* niordvs and clergy every>vhere Hustainec 
to be bound' l)y liis promise. The pope, the pope, as tlie (;ham])inn of their order 
sujiniioiied liiiu to Lome to be tried for iiLiagaiiK^t the secular ptiwer, and he bad an- 
crinn^s, and he answiai’d by convening a j other clement of slrenglli in the sympathy 
synod of G(‘nnan bishops at Worms in | oi' i he, common ])eople, who beheld in him 
1071), and d [xr-ing (jlregory. The pojiejone sj)riing iioni themselves, endeavoring, 
then solemnly exeommiinii*aied tlie king, -as the) wrongiv believed, to reliev.e, their 
(ind dvelared him deprived of liis crown ; of the ojipressioii of the great. The illt- 
ami iiis sulijects rel(?ased I'rom their alie-jperiai ])arty regarded the pope tiuiply as 
giance to him, and jn’oclainicd it a crime 1‘orj l-ic iirst subject of tlie enijicror, mve&ted by 
any om* lo rcinh'r him tin', slightest assist- 1 him witli his bishopric and its poss^ssioils^ 
aiiee. Tiuis began the famous “war of tbe| and iu supjiort of their view they citpd^t^^^ 
iiiveslii nres.” j cxaniph*s ol* Otto the Great and rleiiry llL,; 

Ileiij-y liad alienated all classes of bis j who bad indg('d, deposed, and ‘ftpppint;al 
subjects by his liarsli tr(‘atnient of them, I popes. TImj c1(n*ical parly claimed ' tfet 
and they iiromptly rose ag-ainsL him, glad | the pope was above all earthly^y^^^^ 
to cloak ibeir hatred of liirii under the ('j’cigns, as things spiritual wer^ -alw 
guise of zeal for leligion. The ]iopc ener- things temporal, and reminded theirs 
getically fomented the rebellion, and in the ]X)nents tliat it \vas the cor^natiofi:^^ 
end Henry was obliged to yi' ld. In mid- pope which could alone mike 4 
winter he crossed the Aljis, and presented king Augustus. 
liSfiinself at the gates of the Castle of Ca- The true cause of Henry’s 
l^ossa, where the pope was then sojourning the discontent which his tyranny had 
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The discontented nobles. now 
Khd6lj>h of Suabiii emperor, and after 
at Miilhausen, Rudolph 
. ;?wa« by Gregory. Henry tliere- 
upmi se^ np an anti pope in the person of 
of Ravenna. Rally- 
iug A’Ojai bis reverse, Henry overthrew Rii- 
.d.dphy who was slain, A. i). 1080, and tlien 
tiirned his arms iigainst the pope. Enter- 
ing Italy he was received with great joy in 
iLombardy. The Countess Matilda en- 
detivored to stay liis inarch, but her army 
was defeated* near Mantua, and Florence, 
her capital, was threaLemd by the king. | 
Advancing to Romo, Henry laid siege to 
: the city, and continued it for three years, 
'rotiiTUg every summer to avoid the heat, 
-and returning again in tho winter. The 
Eastern emperor, wliose dominions wen* iji- 
vaded by the ‘Norman, lloboj t Guiscard, 
who was an ally of the po[ie, made a league 
with Henry, and supj)Ji(‘(l hitri largely with 
.money. The absence of Rolievt Guiscard 
in tho East de])rived Gregory of his ablest 
K'kampiou, and tillowi-d Henry to work his 
will in Italy. The imperial troops overran 
Tuscany, and many ol' the adherents of the 
* iCouutess Matilda deserted* the jiapal cause. , 
fitniry carried tin' Leonine city Glu*, Vali- ; 
■ can quarter) aifd foi eed tin*. ])ojm> U> lake i 
refuge in the Castle, of 8t. Angelo. At , 
length the city proper opi'ned its gales to tlie 
Germans, who took possc^ssion of it, and on 
Palm Sunday, a. t>. 1084, (biibei t, Henry's 
pope, was consecrated witli the tiih* of i 
Clement III. After his conseeralioii In* 
crowned Henry Emperor of the Romans. 
Gregory, secure hi the impregnable fortress 
of St. Angelo, still indd out against Henry, 
AHud at length help came to him. Uoln rt 
Guiscard, returning from the* Ikist, ad- 
“ vaijced toward.s Rome W'itlv a large army, 
<)f.;wfiich the Saraiums of Sicily, who were 
die subjects cit* his bi*«ther Rv)ger, fonncil a 
parti. The emperor wilhdrew from 
tJie.m the approach of tiie Norman 

t'wtercd Jioine without opposi- 
' tiuny A. 1). 1084. A tumult broke out 
.'iampng tlie citizens, and so enraged the Nor- 
^ that they gave the city up to pillage. 

renaorselessly sacked, and tin*, Cmlian 
fire. Tin* Nor- 
Gregory to the citadel of 
died in a. d. 1085, using 
b to utter curses upon the Em- 
Henry, a)?d protesting that he died in 
he nad *‘ loved righteousness 
’'—to so great an extent 
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can men, even in the supreme moment of 
death, deceive themselves. 


CIIAPT]-:R III. 

FROM THE DEATH OF GREOORY VIF. TO ♦ 
'JTIE SICILIAN VESPERS. 

Arrocfint. Clnivn of ihu i*o]>e — Ilciiry V. D<!rL?;'' ; 
l.*4)l)e I’ui^chrtl 1.1. --.Is r’rowuofl Eniprjror — Jl>ua. . 
of the ( .^oiiiiless Mari Mil — iJr-r J>ef|U0.st to tlie 
Pope - .Sell Ji-inent of tJie (Jiie.stion ol' J iive-'^tiUires 
— (jloiiis foi- ih(? CieriiiJins — 'l'i»e Indejuanieiice of 
the I’upjiey red - Quarrels of the Juilieo 

Ciiies^ — I hr O’.iel Is aitd the tihibelline.s- - AriinUl 
of lirescia -Ih' rlMniss-.i lhiipeior-*-Pii(s Down the 
Re.volt ill Noil hern liitiy — Miliiii Snhiiiira — !{.&• 

! iiewal ofth<; \V*ar — 'fhe. Doinha’d J^eaL'iie — Defeat* 
; of the I'.mperor at Alexandria, — 'J'reii.cy of Cmi- 
i siaiieo --(.laiiis of l.lie i..(»nihar«l Ciiifs — Their Jii- 
I crease in l\.iliiie:il 1 iiiporliiMe,e — ivsialtii.slnnont of 
! ilie Veiielian .1 rdliveiicr in i)..; East- \\ ar Detweeri 
1 the Pope and nti'..* II. ITenry M. .Ihn per ir - 1 1 is 
I (Quarrel with Pnpe Cr(>e‘ory 1 — I'hxroinimniie.) - 
I tion of tin* laiipcTor' Hi.- t Tii^ade— A\'ar wii.li the 
Pope — Blasidnauoiis Claim (»f innocent IV. — 
Alarms (he Savereijns of Eumpe — 'fin: Pope Re- 
i'li.ses to lie. Po..enijeiled to tile lanperor — l^eath of 
! Frederiek il. — Decliin' of tin* Inijierial I’ower in 

i Italy Charles of Anjoii Made Kiin^ of Sicily by 

the P<.'])e — I)eieat.s MaiitVcd— Hre^ory X.-i-Thc 
J'rt'iieli ill Sicily—Tlicir T\ r.niiiy- l!..voll. of the 
Pe<*]di; — 'flic Sicilian \’es)M.’rs- -M :i<'>!a<'re of the 
rreiicli — .Establitluijoul- ol‘ the linjiiisilion. 

G’:i^^iHE death of (.ij'i gory did not end 
( /7F the struggle wliieli lie began. His 
y 1 1 successors continued lii.s policy, the 
. tJ‘ue cluiracti'f of wliich is .shown 

A.. . G in 1 j j.s ])ub] i.-iiod d e c 1 a r a t i o ii : 

“ There i.s but one name in the 
world, nml that is the pojie’s. lie only 
can use the ornaments of empire. All. 
princes ought to kiss Ids feel. Jle alouo 
can noniimilc or displace bisliop.s and as- 
Minblo or dissolve (’ouncils. Nobody can 
judge him. His mere election oonstitiHes 
him a .saint. He lias never erred, and 
never shall eVr in time to come. He can 
di‘p()S(! princes, and release subj(M*t> fn'in 
their oaths of ildelity.” Tlu* .succiss^ns of 
Gregory .stirred up enemies agminst Henry 
in his own luaiseludd, in the end drove hi:a 
to a miserable death, and no! eouteut wilii 
thi.s, refused him Cliristian burial. 

The wrongs ol’ ITenry IV. were to a cer- 
tain extent avc'iiged by his son and succes- 
sor, Henry V., notwithstanding the tact 
that Henry had been aided by Pope I\‘xs- 
chal II. in his unjustifiable rebellion against 
his father. Entering Italy with a large 
army, in 1111, he overran ihe country, and 
threw Pope Paschal II. into prison, an I 
only released him on his promise to crown 
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him emperor, and to resign the in vestiture Guelfs or the reigning family 

of all, bishops and abbots in the empire, varia. Lothaire died in 1138,aft^ a 
Upon the death of the Countess Matilda of three years, and his rival, 
t3ie left her large territories to the pope, Hohenstaufen, became Isiog. 
but the emperor claimed them, and took were partisans of the pope; Soheiiv * 
possession of Tuscany, and held it until liis staiifen were opposed to the papal pai;^]r in 
death. The popes, however, did not sur- Germany,andwerethe championso£iinp^ : 
render thoir firiiins to the dominions of the rial law and order. The Wmfs posaesfeed 
Gninte^s Matilda, though unable to main- not only the duchies of Saxony and ' 

tain tlicin. « ria in Germany, but also the large hereditary • 

; At length, in 1122, the question of iuves- estates of the Countess Matilda of Ttiscany ' 
titures was decided. A concorrlat, or treaty, In the struggle which ensued their 
was entend into at Worms between the was their family name, “ Wel^’^ while thrir ^ 
emperor andriiO pope, by which the emperor enemies shouted “ Waibl ingen, 'Vtho naiiiev 
>!urrcnd(?r(*<l the right of investiture by ring of a village which was the home of theHo- 
aiid staff, and granted the right of free henstaui'eu family. Though these nam^ ; 
election to the clergy, while the j)ope con- belonged to Germany, they were sobii , 
sen ted that the temporal possessions of the adopted in Italy to distinguish the partisans 
German Church should be received from of the pope and the enmeror, and iu their 
the emperor, a con c(issi on which made the Italian form became “ Guelf'^ and “Ghib- ' 
German a National Church. The ring and elline.’’ 

crozier, the symbols of spiritual authority, The papacy meanwhile had been divided^ 
were to be conl'crred by the pope alone, between liinoccint II. and Anacletiis, tli® 
The loss of the emperor was a gain for the anlipope, but Innocent had triumphed over- 
Gtn-man king; but the greatest gain of all his rival, who was removed by death about 
was that of tin; po])o, who became indepen- 1130. Upon tluj ac(icssion of Conrad III. 
dent of the emperor iji all things, while the to the German throne. Innocent endeavored 
emperor still received his crown from the to Btrengthon Inmsclf hy a close alliance* 
hands of the pope. The indopcsncicnce thus with King Roger of Sicily, who was 'SO ,i 
gained was t he sure stepping-stone to papal fonnidal)lcan adversary that both emperors^ 

^ u])rema(\v. Manuel and Conrad, formed a league against 

One of the chief r(\snlt8 of the war of in- him. In Rome itself, the authority of the 
vesliturcs was the growth of the Italian pope was for a while set at naught by the 
cities in imf>r)rLance and freedom IVoin con- [People, who, influtuiced by the stern denuu- 
trol. The fii’st effect of tliis growth w'as to eiations of ])rii\slly ambition by a monk 
cause them to (m i gage in iiu in her I ess qiuir- named Arnold of Rreseda, threw off the rule 
rels with each other, but, as we shall see, of their bishop, and set up a senate and A 
they afterwards made common cause against patrician named GiQrdano.. 
the emperor. At the first, northern Italy Conrad III. died before he could inter- 
was divided into two great parties by the fere in these affairs, and was succeeded by 
loug feud between Milan and Pavia. Milan his neplunv, Frederick Barbaro^sa, who 
was siuressfiil, and became tlie ackuowl- came into Italy in 1154, and at a^grea^ V 
edged header of Ijornbardy (^arly in the diet hold at Ron cagli a received the subaiisT 
twelfth century. Floreiuic, whicli was now sion of all the Italhiii states. . Fredar^ljt : - 
ruled' by Cfuisnls, and had become a repub- came with both the intention and the 
lie, rose into |)rominence, and began to ex- to restore the imperial authority, 
tend its territory during the first half of this proceeded at once to do so. Coitipl&iia^ 
eeiitury. Many noble families wore com- were made to him by the enemies ofMH^V 
polled by fonn* to become citizens of the new and as that city had deeply offended 
republic. Pisa continued her career of pros- by denying his authority and reftiJ*tV|^HUjd 
perity ; Liurca was forced to make peace, supplies which as emperor he rhat 

and the Pisans captured the island of Ma- to, he decided against Milan, ("artldy 
jorca from the Mohammedan pirates. In ally of Milan, being also acc^j^i were above 
the struggle with Lucca, Florence took same condemnation. H^niinded tbeir op- 
part as the ally of Pisa. and Chieri, and took ar w 

Upon the death of Henry V., the Saxon the allies of Milan. uJkke a German 
Duke Lothaire was made king by the Ger- of the inhabitants, and ^ ^ 

man electors, and was supported by the the last-named city. ■ 
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where he was crowned emperor by 
^^dHan IV. By authority of the 
^pi^ror, Arnold of Brescia was put to 
/•d^th, and Borne was once more placed 
under the rule of the pope. Milan was 
obliged to submit to the emperor, who 
.^aoed the imperial eagle on tlie spire of its 
: 'bathedral, in token of his supremacy. In 
a little while, however, the pope and the 
emperor began to* quarrel over the territo- 
ries of the Countess Matilda, and this mis- 
understanding soon grew into an effort on 
the part of the pope to strip the emperor of 
4iU his rights over Borne and his Italian 
possessions. Upon the death of Adrian 
IV,/ in 1159, two popes were clected- 
Alexander III. by the papal party, and 
Victor IV. by the imperialist party. Each 

E cfxcommunicated his rival and his fol- 
ps, and air Christendom was divided 
into two parties. Alexander III. was more 
genei'ally acknowledged, and a war which 
now broke out between the emperor and the 
Lombard cities enal)led him to make a 
.stout resistance to his formidable enemy — 
Frederick. 

The submission of Milan to the emperor 
• was only temporary. In the year of the 
d eath of Pope Ad riun , 1 1 59 , Mil an reibe i 1 ed , 
and Frederick marched against it in person, 
and after taking Crcriia, the ally of the Mil- 
anese, and destroying it, compelled Milan 
to surrender. The lives of the citizens were 
spared, but tlie city its<?lf was utterly de- 
.fitroyed. The fall of ]\Iilau broke the re- 
si^ince of northern Italy, and made Borne 
.ilit unsafe place for Pojie Alexander. Bicil 
was so torn with violence and civil striJ'c 
that it no longer offered the pontiff’ his ac- 
customed asylum, and he fled into France, 
where he remained three years. During 
this period Victor, the antif)op(*, died, and 
. bis place was filled by Guido of Creina, who 
. took thq nanifld of Paschal III. Events in 
■^Serinaiiy kept the emperor there, and Alex- 
:^der tbok advantage of this to return to 
'BomOj A. D. 1165. 

of the emperor, comprising 
<4®!^ ei& the Veronese inai-eh and tlie 
Gc^lfic party, now rallied around 
It \pe Alemiiden Even Cremona and other 
had formerly opposed Milan, 
donduujaijance against the emperor, 
where h*^ly organized in 1167 
tofjthe^Xombard League.” 
p^pr Henry, a&d If. , Arnporor was seriously 
4#^ htibinbination, and about 

iniquity * ‘^tern- Emperor Manuel 


obtained a footing in Italy, and won over 
Ancona. Frederick promptly took the 
field againsf his enemies, and after vainly 
attempting to capture Ancona, marched 
upon Borne. The pope fled at once, but 
the advantage of Frederick was neutralized 
by the breaking out of a pestilence in his 
army, which forced him to retreat in haste. 
In 1174 he endeavored to capture the new 
Guelfic city of Alexandria, near Pavia, but 
after a siege of Hcven months was obliged 
by the army of the league to withdraw. In 
1176 he was (iefeated at Legnano, about 
fifteen miles from Pavda. The defeat was 
brought about chiefly by the withdrawal of 
Henry, Duke of Raxony, the head of the 
Guelfic party. The emperor escaped with 
difficulty from the field. Tliis battle de- 
cided the war, and a tnu'e w as soon arranged 
at Venice by which Frederick and ]\)pe 
Alexander w^ere reconeilc< I . . Alexau der was 
acknowledged as pope by the emperor, who 
w^as allowed to retain the territories of the 
Countess Matilda until his death, when they 
Avere to revert to the pope. The truce was 
for six years, but U])on its ex])iration, in 
1183, a permanent peace was arranged at 
Constance, a city of Ruabia. By this treat}' 
the emperor “ ce ded to the towms all rights 
within their walls ; he allowed them to ad- 
minister their ow'n laws, and to make ix'tico 
and Avar on tlicir own account; ho retained 
the' ambient regaliaii rights (the I’iglit to 
food, quarters, and clotliing for Ijis army 
Avhen in the* territory of those citi(\s), but 
they AA^ere defined, and precautions allow’ed 
against future disputes; he alloAved the 
consuls to he retained, but they were nurni- 
nally invested by him, and each city w as to 
admit an impcj'ial judge' of appeal.” By 
these provisions tlie J^ombard cities became 
virtually indej)eudeiit, wdiile at tlie same 
time tliey continued to form a |)»Tt of the 
empir(‘. Left to/ themselves, they became 
the chosen resorts of great men, and the 
nurseries of science and art. Tlie removal 
of the imperial rule, how'ever, left them di- 
vided and arrayed agafnst eacli other, with 
no power capable of harmonizing ,their 
quarrels. 

Frederick after this gained another ad- 
vantage over the pope. The Norman King 
of Sicily had been the most faithful ally of 
the pontiff The emperor married his son 
Henry to Constance, the daughter of King^^ 
Boger, who, on the death of William II/J 
the reigning king, who had no children,^' 
would he the direct heir to the Sicilian 
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crown. After some disputes Henry, who 
jiftd in the meautinie suceoo.ded his father, 
Wcame King of Sicily, in rigl»t of his wife, 
in il94. He treated his new subjects wdth 
such cruelty, and so disgusted the Italians 
with his tyniniiy, that tliey iiailed his death 
ill 1197 with joy. IVevious to his deatli 
Henry hud imido his German followers 
counts of various tei-ritories in Italy, and 
had bestowed Tuseiiny u])on liis brother 
Philip. IJjxm Lh() death of tlie eiiijieror, 
the pope revived the Lombard League, 
placed himself at its head, and drove the 
Geniiaus into the .south of Italy. Cun- 
stanee, the widow of lie.nry, acknowledged 
the pope as her feudal lord. Slie died in 
1 198, and left Pope Innocent III. the guar- 
dian of her infant son Fredc'rlck. The 
Gennans, undei- the Regent JMarkwald, 
kept Sicily in a state of confusion, and gave 
gr(iat trouble to. the p<»pe. 

In the ilispute over the empire, which fol- 
lowed the death (d‘ the Lnn)eror Henry VI., 
the Gliibelline |)artv in Italy sujipor ted tlie 
claims of his brotlicr Philip, wliile the 
Guelfs siLStained thos(M)f Olto, the son of 
Henry the Lion. Tlie house of Bavaria 
had always supported the churcli against 
the emperor, and Pope Iiinoceut HI. natu- 
rally desired its triumph. Pliilij) was suc- 
eessfu.], hut he was soon after assassinated, 
and in 1209 ()t;to received the imperial 
(Town. This secured the triumph of the 
Guelfs. 

Siiict* the ('ios(^ of tli(^ war with the em- 
peror Freih^rick Biirharossa^ the cities of 
northern Italy liad beem improving their 
systems of selt-government. As has been 
. remarked, tliey iKicame iiractically imh^pen- 
dent states, with full rights, including those 
of making war and ('oncluding pea(x>; but 
at the same time they nuiiainetr parts of 
the empire. 'fheir increase in political 
power and importaiiee brc^tiglit about a cor- 
responding depression of* tlie nobles, who 
found themselves unable to continue their 
former system of aggression against these 
coniMumities. The iriiies were now in a 
condition to defend t hemselvc's, and tocom- 
for their mut mil proU'Ctiou, while the 
nobles were divided and without either a 
common head or a common cause. The. 
great princes remained in their previous 
condition, but the weakt^r nobles now 
ii^,-r^ought to preserve their inipv)rtan<*e by en- 
"^olling themselves among the citizens of the 
£towns which overshadowed them. Their 
^ssnilitary prowess made them useful to the 


cities in time of war, but in peace 
feuds and violence gave great i 

these communities. They often set .■ 

at defiance, and erected strong edino^ vla'^ 
the cities in which they could resist tkja v 
power of the magistrates. To curb them 
the cities ap]>oiuted a chief magistrate (Jailed^;;;, 
a podesta, who hold office for a year, aucK ■ 
enforced the laws against all clas^itis. The^ 
nobles gave the po(li.»stas a great deal of ^ 
trouble to keep them in order. ^ ; > 

Venice had taken hut little acli^ part.v 
in Ilalian affairs upTo the opening of. this;, 
cciiitury. Tlie iiecjessities of the w'arriors of 
th(^ Fourth (.'rusade, which forced them to- 
go to Venice to obtain the shipping re^iis- 
ite for llie;r transportation to the Holy 
Land, thn^w a golden chance into the 
hands of the Vimetians for increasing their' 
wealth and ])()W(‘r, of which they skilfully ^ 
availed tlieiiisGves. As has been stated,, 
tlie Venetians made use of the crusaders to 
obtain possf^ssimi of some towns on the Dab 
matian coast, es] )(.!(.* i ally that of Zara. Tho 
co.ij(|uest of Constantinople by the Latins 
added vmy much to the wealth of the Itab 
iaii citi(‘S, esp(^eially to that of Venice, ^ 
wliieli city, having borne a prominent part ♦ 
in the i*aptiire of that capital, received n; 
considerable share of the lauds of the East- 
i‘rn empire, and especially many islands’ 
and plactvs on tlui s^^a-c()ast. The Genoese 
divided the trade of the Levant with, tiie 
Venetians, but could not deprive them of 
their supreniiicy in tliat (puirtcr. The Gdur- 
oese rendmed the Niec^'in Emperor Michael 
Paheologus great assistance in his recoja^- 
quest of Constantinople, and expected to 
receive from him the monoiioly of the trade 
of the East ; but he was neither willing ndir 
able to disturb the Venetian or Pisaii;. , 
tradei’s. 


Soon after Ixiconiing emperor, Otto IV.. 
ciiaiiged Ptqxi lunocimt from a friepd tO’to' 
enemy by eiainiing as his right tne 
cignty of the teriltories of the Couh^tess 
Matilda, and of the kingdom of SicSlyi 
Innocent took advantage of the emperorV 
unpopularity with the German priiicea wW' 


supported the Suabian house, to encoUrte^t^: 

them to offer the imperial cro\r ^ 

erick, the young King of Sicily. 

of affairs which ensued was si'\ - 

In the war which now of 

tho ally of the Ghibelli 

head (if the Guelfic par^ j 

ist. Otto was finally c ? ' 

of Bouviues, in 1214, 

’ iii^e tlien proGeedil^ 
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td^Jpetir© to private life, and in 1215 Fred- tbe emperor with still more severe penalties, 
ericteV'II*^ crowned king at Aix la There was a strong party in Home who 
Chffpeilei In 1216 Pope Innocent lII.,.weredevotedtotheeiiiperortliroiigligrati- 
wlio had contribute in a marked degree to tude for his generous assistance of them in 
the increase of the power of the see of a time of faniine, and thesf*, indignant at 
Hoine, died. The next year Otto IV. the ])(>pc’s iinjiistitiahle course, rose against 
died, and Frederick II. was left wnthoiit a him and compelled him to quit Ivonu;. 
rival to dispute his claim. In 1220 he The po]H\ who had excommunicated the 
went to Koine to be crownosl emperor by emperor for Ids delay in not setting out on 
Pope Honorius III. A large f)art of his the crusade just when he was orderc'd, now 
history conceirns itself with Italian atrairs, attcmpt(‘d to jirevent him from sailing when 
and not unnatural ly. Though of German all was in readiri< ss; but Fn^deriek paid no 
descent, he was a Sicilian by bii tli, and he attention to his mandat(‘, and })ro('<‘eded on 
was thus endowed by nature with certain his voyage Lv» I\dt‘sl;!ie', where h.c arrived 
qualities and habits of mind wddeh did not in Sejiteiiibcr, 1228. fhe hatred of (ilregory 
belong to his Teutonic bl(K)(l. He had been followed him evcji lliere, and arrayed the 
tjarefully educated, and liad even sought Ilospitallcvrs and Ti niplurs and the ecclesi- 
knowledgo at the hands of ^lohammedan ■ asties against him. The two military 
teachers, arid his aequiri'inents and depth orders ahsoliiteiy refused to light under 
of thought placed him 1‘ar in advaiic(i of his liim, and grossly insulted him. In spite of 
time, lie was a man of lihcaal views, a?id this, liowovi'r, he [uocceded to the work be- 
his southern training had inclined him to a fore him, seized Jaffa, and induced the Sul- 
liberality about religious mai lers especially (an of jOgypt, wii h whom lie had long been 
wi'iich tiic cliiirclimen I'egarded as dowm- on friiiiidiy terms, to surrender to him the 
right irreligi on. He was not undeservedly <‘ity of Jerusalem. This accomplished, he 
named the “ WondiT of the World.” He [H’oceeded to J<;rusalcm to completes his 
early learned to hate the pope with a hitter pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre*. “The 
hatred, and this feeling ill the end was the emperor laid not arrived in Jerusalem,” 
cause of much trouble to him. says iMilinaii, “ be fore the A n'h bishop of 

The'first years of his veigu were the ha[>- Ciesarea apj>eared wdih inst ructions Irom 
piest. In ids ow'ii kingdom of Sicily he the Patriarch of fJei'ussdem to declare 
wa.s free to carry out his own policy, and it him under cxcoinniunicMliou, and to place 
enjoyed under him a security and |)rosperity (he (.‘ity of Jcaaisalem undi r lln* ban. JEven 
which his prcde( lessors had failed to coiiler the stqailchn^. of tin* Lord was under inter- 
npon it. He established the reign of law, diet; the jtrayers of the [)ilg:riins even in 
and conipelled the nobles to submit to it, that holiest jdace. were forbidden or de- 
thus securing protection to tlie weak; and clanul unholy. No Gliristian riu^ r*ould be 
he encouraged learning and art by ibundiiig celebrat(t<l befon* the C'hristiiin empoi or, and 
the University of Naples and assisting those that disgrace was inflicted in the face of all 
of Bologna and Salerno. During his reign the jMoliammedans! Immediately on his 
the Italian language began to assume its aia-ival tlu* (‘rnperor visitc'd the Gliurch of 
modern form. the Holy Sepulchre. The church was 

The good understanding between the sileid ; not a priest appeared; during his 
emperor and*the Holy Sec was soon dis- stay no mass w^as celebrated within the city 
turbedi Frederick had promised Pope or in the suburbs. ^ An English Dominican, 
Honorius to lead a crusade for the recovery named Walter, perform(‘d one solilary’.ser- 


of Jerusalem, as the price of his coronation vice on tlie morning of tin* ISumhiy. Fred- 
as femperor. The emperor delayed his de- erick proceeded again in great pom)) and in 
parture longer than the pope efesired, and all his imperial apjiarel to tlu? Glinrch of 
assumed the right to censure him the Bepulchre. No prelate, no ]U’jt st of the 
tardiness. Gregory IX., the succes- Church of Jerusalem was tluTc wlio veii- 
Honorius, pursued a similar course, (aired to utter a blessing. The A rcli bishops 
tho’Iiti^rick >vasexcu)mrnuniciited of Palermo and of Capua Avere present, (mt 
was defini^uring to fall sick at the seem to have taken no part in the ceromiony. 
nameof ieeb-dhim to set sail for The imjierial croAvn wuis placed on the high 
of the * 4 *d tbe excoTiiinunica- altar. Frederick took it up and with his 
by this cilmpt, and this so en- own hands placed it on his head.” 

Eai| 1228 he threatened Ketnruiug to Europe in 1229, Frederick 
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that the pope had revived the Lorn- dinaiy power claimed by the 
against him, and was even Eomish Church, Gregory/ 
epd^voring to stir up against him a cru-‘ great influence of Frederick in Italy; ^li 
eade of all Europe. Tin’s attjjmpt was un- brought on another war with him by 
successful, however, and in 1230 a peace ducing the, people of Milan to endbu^je/ 



TUV.nKaiOK TT. 'REVXrSEl) ADMIBSTON TO TUB HOLY 8BPTJLCHBE. ' ' 



■as the Trowty 
hetween t\;e 
liombard Leagw 


Oermano was 1 the emperor’s son Henry, King gi 

tv.e en.Dwor the \H)pe, and Romans, to rebel against his father/ 

/ Hkg\^eTAtglonssect\nownasthePrtim»i iiewoiiarrpl „,.Z' ■ ® 'if" 

wl,i,.h had- ventured to disni.t,. fl.» ’ I , '5"''.™ *1™® '‘‘ "<^0^/11#^ 




whi<.h had ventured to dispute the extraor:’ ! where [he 
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leader of the imperial party, 
Guelfic party iu Padua, ‘Vicenza, 
wd y^na into resistance. Milan arrayed 
itself on the Guelfic side. In 1237 Fred- 
entered Italy, and defeated the Milan- 
GW at the battle of Corte Niiova. He cap- 
tlitedf the pbdesta of the city, who was a son 
qf -tte Doge of Venice, and put him to death 
fof hls^ rebellion. This execution so enraged 
the Venetians that they joined the Lombard 
Lfeagtiie against the emperor. Genoa also 
-embfaced the Guelfic quarrel. ' Gregory 
resorted his old weapon of excominuni- 
<:ation^ and summoned a general council of 
the church at Rome to ratify it; but 
through the capture by the Pisans of the 
Genoese fleet bearing the French and Eng- 
lish bishops, some of u hom ^ere di’ownod 
and others made prisoners in tlie engage- 
ment, the council failed to accomplish any- 
thing. In 1241 Gregory IX. di(*d. 

Innocent IV., who becanio pope in 1243; 
>Vas a bitter personal enemy of the emperor. 
Frederick at once acknowledged him as 
pope and made offers lo(diing to a reconcil- 
iation. Innocent, however, being deter- 
mined to crush Frederick, would accept no 
eettlement of the quarrel ‘but the uncondi- 
tional submission of the eTii})eror, and in 
order to place himself beyond the reach of 
the emperor, fled from Rome and to(»lv 
TCfuge in the free (aty of Lyons, which was 
nipt yet a part of the kingdom of France. 
The arrogance of the po[)C, and, above all, 
the bitter and cruel hatred which he exhib- 
ited to,wards the emperor, disgusted the 
great princes of I'kirojx?, and even the 
aaintly Louis IX. refused to allow him to 
take up his residence witliin the Frencli 
dominions. The King of Arragon iu cour- 
t^us. terms declined the dangerous honor 
^ receiving the pope in his dominions, and 
whett the King of England was appc'aJcd to 
the blunt Henry .111., who 
only a little while before dismissed the 
,:^par i^^ at the demand of the barons, 
Viiyith the hearty adjuration, “The devil 
:%ake thee away to hell!'' exclaimed : “Wo 
already suffered too much fioin the 
and simonies of Rome ; ive do not 
wrant the pope to pillage us.” The. crowned 
> heads of Europe were alarmed by the. grow- 
^ pOw^ and the uiAgovernahle ambition 
olairaed aVvsvdute author- 


man ; we h^pve the place of God upon 
earth!” Nor did Innocent content him- 
self with merely asserting his pretensions. 
He was prompt to enforce them by the 
power of the sword. Compelled by the 
coldness of the great powers to remain at 
Lyons, Innocent sunirnoned a council at 
that city, which met in June, 1245, but 
which was very far from rcj)resenting the 
whole church. The pope accused the em- 
peror of many crimes of the most serious 
nature. Frederif?k was ably and fearlesdy 
defended by the learned jurisconsult Thad- 
deus of Sucssa ; but the hatred of Innocent 
j) revailed over every form of law and jus- 
tice recognized by the church, and the 
emperor was again excommunicated, the 
cni])ire was declared vacant, the pope was 
urged to appoint a new king for Siculy, and 
the princes of Germany were ordered to 
elect a new emperor. When the decision 
of the council was made; known to* Fred- 
erick, he exclaimed haughtily: “I hold my 
crown of God alone; neither the pope*, the 
coniujil, nor tJie devil shall rend it from 
me!” 

The struggle which now ensued was 
dosj)erate and infuriated. The emperor's 
enemies engaged in plots against his life, 

! and he was nowlK\re safii. No weapon 
seemed too insignificant, no plot loo base to 
yeccive the sanction of the pope. Fred- 
erick's better nature was over(‘(une by this 
mode of warfare against him, and he be- 
came suspicious and cru(‘l. His supporters 
did liirn much harm with the people of 
northern Italy by tJieir sevei'ities, and ,he 
rapidly lost ground there. The efforts of 
the pope to find a new ein]>eror were not as 
successful as he liad hoped they would bo. 
None of the. crowned beads of Europe, nor 
any of the great princes, would aid him in 
lii.s war upon Frederick by acknowledging 
by their ac(‘(‘ptance of th(’ imperial crown 
bis assumed right to deprive Fredtudek of 
it. At length Henry Raspe, La lul grave of 
Thuringia, consented to become emperor, 
and ^vaa chosen by the papal party. The 
German citios stood firmly by Fredcrit'k, 
and Henry died in February, 1247, of mor- 
tification at bis failure to accomplish any- 
tbing. The pope then appointed as Heni y’s 
feiiooessor William of Holland, a ■youtli 
I tw'enty years of age. 


all iw inngdoms of n.e, v^orid to 


lie 


^ pSl qudiea tltc revolt in .bo Sicilian kingdp. 

expressed by the and threw his enemies ent^ely on the defep- 

sive. The cruelties, of Eeeebno and the 
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eift^ror's lieutenants in the north neutral- 
ized these successes, and in 1247 Parma 
reyolted from Fredei iek, wlio was unable 
to recapture it, lliongli lie bt^siei^ed tlie city 
vigorously for niaiiv luontiKs. Florence was 
tiaptured by his iijUn?-a.J son Fi ederick, but 
in 1249 bis son Fn/io was inaHe a prisoner 
by Boloijrna, ninl k('|)t in captivity until the 
close of liis lite. In 1250, worn out liy the 
constant wliich the hatred and 

ambition of ( ir(‘i>oiy IX. and Innocent IV. 
had lor(‘<(l iijum him in both Italy and 
(h'rnjMny, J^"'i'(‘rl(:*ri(’k died, and so fiassed 
beyond iIh; power of liis cneniy. But “the 
hatred which pursued liiiii to the ^rave, 
and fir fieyond tlie grave, dcscribiMl him as 
dying unreconciled to the church, miser- 
able, diverted, eonsrions ot* the desertinii of 
all. Tliii inexorable hatred pursued his 
family, and eh:irg(‘d his son Manfred ^Yith 
hastening liis dcatii liy snioliiering him with 
a pill(»tv. By more en'dibloA accxuints, he 
died in ]\IaiifV(!d\s arms, hsiviiig confessed 
and roceiveil nbsoliiiioii fj-orn the faithful 
Aj’cldiislioj) of Palermo.” His liody was 
carried in state to . Palermo and buried in 
a magniiicent tomb. To >SieilY he had 
l>ccn always one of the wisest and best of 
sovereigns. 

The death of Frederick II. ended the 
great powta- of the eniperors in Italy. The 
towns of norllicrn Italy soon becanu' strong 
enoiigli to resist llie (xu'asioiial efforts of the' 
(ferman mnpivrors to control them, and in 
southern Italy the }iower of the imperial 
crown was soon secun d by otlier claiinants. 
Indt'cil the atiiiirs of (iermaiiv oc'cnjiic'd 


Couradin, and his brother Manfred Tuled 
the kingdom as regent for bis ii^pl^W. 
The government of Sicily being unsettled; 
and there being no emperor, the 
party made great gains during this pemd^ 
and secured oni^o more the government of 
Florence, from which they had been drivfeti 
by the 3 "ounger Frederick. The FJbren- 
tincs in 1254 advanced their power by the 
capture of Vo 1 terra and Siena and the 
humbling of Pisa. A year or two later ' 
Fcccliiio, who had been ruling in the Ver-; 
oiiesc march since the death of Frederick 
II., roused the Guelfs and man5r of the 
Ghibelliiies against him by his cruelties. 
He was defeated and taken prisoner in 
1259, and died soon after. 

Ill 1258 Manfred, wlio had reigned iiV’ 
Sicily as regent for his nephew, assumed the 
m'own u|>(m a rumor of the death of Con- 
radiii. He inad(‘ a league Avith the ’Ghibel- 
liii(‘. ]>arly of Flin-ence, and in 1260 the 
confederate army of tin? Guelfs was defeated 
at JMonteapovto, on the ^rbia, in conse- 
quence of Avliicb Florence jiassed into the 
hands of the Gliibel lines. Manfred was 
from this time recognized as the head of 
the Ghibellino paily in llaly; and what 
was more, he bad (‘Hectnally checkmated 
the plans of Po|)e Alexander IV. for the 
transfer of ibe Sici lian crown to a foreigner 
and the siibji'ct ioii of all Italy to the papal 
authority. 

Alexander died in 1261. His successor 
Avas a h^rencliman, Avho took the title of 
Urban IV, He look no part in the dis- 
}>utc betwoon Ilichaj fl, Earl of Cornwall, of 


the snecessors of Tleii’y so thoroughly that England, and Alfonso X. of Castile for the 
thev were not abl»; to give much thought ini])ci'ial crown, as it Avas his policy to keep 
to Italy. Ihe einj)ire vacant as long as possible and 

Conrad, the son of Frederick IT., sue- thus con iiiine his own'importance. Neither 


cceded bis' filth (M- as King of Sicily. In I would he oiler the wSicilian crown, Man--; 


Germany his crown Avas contested by Wil-| fnxfs right to vv Inch lui would uot acknowF 
liam of Holland, vJie pope’s cjnjxM'or. Con- j edge, to eitiier of these contestSints. He^ 
rad left t*^i<dly in charge (d' his brother | offered the latter crown to Louis IX. of ' 
Manfred and went to Gcrnianv. Dnrinir 1 France, but that good king refused to claim ' 


his absence, from llsvly, Pope Innocent ! it. His brother Charles, Count of Anjou, 
stirred up a ndiellion against him in Nat)les, Avas not so coiiseientious, and promptly 
and offered tJu‘ cr<nvn to llicharil of Corn- accepted it Avhen Urban offered it to him. 
Avail, brolber of Henry 111. of Faigland. Charles was a braA^c and. energetic manc 
Richard liad the g(M)d sense to refuse the .'and in addition to his county of Anjou was 
offer, but Henry a « c('ptvxl it for his son Ed- i also Cbunt of Provence by his marriage 
iiuind, and the poj)e. w ho was sadly in iieedj with Beatrix, the lieiress of that county, 
of money, made him pay an enormon.s sum 1 He Avent to IJonie, Avhere, in 1265, he was 
for tlie empty honor. Conrad died in 1 254, 1 croAvued by Pope Clement IV., the successor^ : 
after a hanl struggle for Ins kingdom, and of Urban. He promised to hold Sicily aa- 
was followed in the same year by his brother a fief of the Holy See, that it should rev^ : : 
Henri". Conrad left an infant son named j to the pope upon the failure of heirs in 
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ikmily/.aud that it should never* be held by he secured the election of luidolph of Haps- 
the emperor. burg, the founder of the second house of 

'^dPharleg was obliged to conquer his new Austria, to the imperial throne in 1273. 
vkingdohi, in which he had no supporters hut Rinlolph solcunnly promised the pope not to 
; a ‘few traitors. The pope provided him interforc with Charles in Sicily or in Tus- 
with army by proclaiming a crusade cany. In 1277 Nicholas III. iKicarne pope, 
a^iusi Manfred, and levying the tax lie im|)roved upon (Iregory’s policy oy 
usually assessed upon tlie churchmen for compelling Charles to resign the otlices of 
the’ prosecution of a holy war. A larg('. vitrar of Tuscany and sejial or of Koine, and 
array of Frenchmen was assembled uiuh-r by raising tlie Ghibelline power throughout 
Charles, and the invasion of fSicily was llaly. Jlaving obtained the renunciation 
bes pm. Manfred was defeated and slain in ]>y the l.Omperoj* KudoJpIi of his claims upon 
a bloody battle at Grandella, near ]>eno- Koine aiul the territories of the Countess 
vebto, and Charles quickly nuule himself Matilda, the pope hecarnc a powerful terri- 
raaster of the kingdom. This vieLory lorial sovi ieigii, and was able to support 
restored the Giielfs to power once more in liis iiKlependent policy with arms. The 
Plprence, which city chose Cliarles its (diihelliiies, under the Archbishop Otto 
signor” for two years. I'isa, jealous of Visconti, caint; into power in Milan about 
her rival’s powder, joined the Ghihel lines, ihis lime, ami that city thus became an ally 


and declared young Conradin 
King of Sicily. This gallant 
prince \vas defeated by Charles 

ill 1268, and falling into bis 'm H . 

hands was beheaded by his order .. i :: j 

at Naples. Soon after this, =“ - ■ ^ . ' " " J 

Charles , went on a crusade ^ ' SK 

against the iiilidcls, unJ I'or two ^ t 

years was absent from Sicily, A4- jtji | , 

Upon his return be atto^^ 

was a very diliereiit I'nan'froni 

iHB predecessors lie sincerely ,j,„ ,, MoniccNTAi-rioi, .vr 

desired peace and a restoration or 

prosperity in Italy, and he was not slow to ' of the pontiff. C.'harles .submitted with a bad 
perceive that the sueee.ss of the ambitious | grace, but on the death of Nicholas lie .se- 
scHemes o# Charles Avould simplv bring; cured the clectVm of a Frenelmian to the 
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fresh misery to the peninsula. 


fiply bring , 
Moreover, ! 


]>a]>al ttiroiKi, wiho took tlie name of Martin 


the predecessors of Gregory had giv< ii the | IV. • Willi the new pope for his tool he 
Sdlian crown to Charles as a jiroteol ion to j begun a second attempt to extend hisjiower, 
themselves. F rederick IT. liad snrroundeil | wlien lie was cheeked as .suddenly as ho 
ili 2 papal dominions with bis territories, had been Ixdbre. 

and had thus hemmed the pope in, ami they The Frencli had earned the bitter hatred 
meant that such a state of afliiirs .sliould not of the Sicilians by th(‘ir cruel and tyraiini- 


ocour again. Gregory was true to tliis cal treatment of them, ami a cousj^iracy 
much of their policy, and exerted himself was organized by the latter to triinster the 
to check the plans of (^’harlcs and preserve crown to Pedro, King of Aragon, who 
'tlie balance of power. To this end he claimed it in right of his wife, Constance, 
^brought back the Ghibelline exiles, and the daugl iter of Manfred. Pedro asked the 
a while to live peace- aid of the Greek Emperor Michael Palgjo- 
libly with the Gudfr. At the same time logus, which was promised him. The- 
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leider of tbe conspiracy was John di Pro- 
cida/Oi Sicilian noble, who had been griev- 
^iisly wronged by the Fronch. For two 
yciars the secret was preserved by the con- 
apirators, who embraced a large ])art of the 
inhabitants of llie island (d‘ Sicily. Charles 
was partially aware ot his danger, and w'as 
preparing to meet it., Avlien hostilities were 
precipitat(‘d by a c hance occurrence. On 
the »^0tli of 3I:irch, 1082, a French soldier 
in the sul)url)s of Palermo grossly insulted 
n bride in the presence of her friends. He 
was furiously assailed, and tl>e cry of 
Death to the French’’ was raised. It 
spread willi lightning-like rapidity, and the 
inhahitanta of Palermo turned upon all the 
French within their walls and put them to 
the sword. In a few days eiglit thousand 
Frenchmen were slain in various parts of 
the island, and Sicily bec^aine an indepen- 
dent kingdom under Pcnlro III., of Aragon. 
The massacre is known as the ‘‘Sicilian Ves- 
pers.” Pope Martin declared Pedro excom- 
municated aitll otlercid his crown to Charles of 
Valois, the nephevv of tlie King of Naples. 
In 1286 Pope Martin, Charles of Anjou, 
Philip III. pf France, and Pedro III. of 
Aragon all died. A war of twenty years 
followed the death of P(H.lro. His son, 
Frederick, was chosen king by the Sicilians, 
but the descendjiiits of ( Jharles of An jou re- 
tained their hold the nnvinlaiKl, wdth 

Naples for their capital. Tliey l)clonged 
to the Gpeltic party, while the island king- 
dom supported tl»o cau.se of tlie Gliibellincs. 

The thirteenth century is noted as the 
period of the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion. The exact time of il.s creation is un- 
certain, but it was some time during the 
, pontificate of Innocent HI. It wais coin- 
pleUdy organized at the Counei] of Tou- 
louse in 1220. It eontinued in operation 
ill Spain, Italy, and the Spanish American 
states until the coinmeiiYementi of the 
present century, and during; the six liuii- 
drecl yoar.s of it?, r*xistence covered ICurope 
>vith Buffering and blood. Its e.s|)ecial du- 
lies were the .searelung out and jiunish- 
meut of lio.resy. Pei-sons accused of this 
crime,” or suspected of it, were seized in 
secri^t, immured in the dungeons of the 
Holy 0,ffice and imprisoned for life, or 
cM’uelly tortured and j>nt to death. In 
Spanish countries alone h inflicted its tor- 
ments up(m over lialf a milliou of sufferers, 
/of whom upwards of o2,000 were burned at 
stake. Its cruelties won for it the exe- 
iemtiou of mankind. 


CHAPTER. IV. "S-:.v:CT 

GROWTH OF THE ITALIAN BEI^UBIildar* ; 


Henry VII. in Italy — Rise of the Italian Repablk^ 

— Growth of Venice — Its Government — The QGwijifr -■ 
cil of Ten— Prosperity of Genoa-- 
Venice — The Genoese Fleet at Chioggia ill V 

to Su rrenUer — Losses of V enice— rGenba , - 

herself under French Protecfion^Ilise of, FJpr^ 
cnee — State of A flairs under the Florentine Ite- 
piibiio — Employment of Mercenary Troops— 

Golden Age of Florence — Aflaira in (he South of 
Italy — Ilobcrt of Sicily — Troubles at Naples-?^. 
The Jubilee of Pope lioiiiface VIII. — His Quar- 
rel with Phi li}> the Fair — His Death — Clembht 
V. Pope — Removes from Home to Avignon— LoM; 
of Power by the Pope— Troubles at Rome — llienn 
— I’ecoines Tribune — His Fall and Death — Ore^- 
ory XI. Returns to Rome — Election of Urban VI. 

— ('lenient VII. — Tlic Great Schism — The Plajrae 
of Florence — Anarchy in Xorthern Italy— SiSly.# 
Recomes a Spnnisli I'ossession-^Queen Joanna— 
Alfonso of Ara.gon Recomes King of Naples— Riise 
of the Medici at Florence — Poliiical Divisions of 
Italy at ilie Middle of the I'iHecntli Century r^Tke 
(.'ouneil of ('onstanee — J^Iurtin V. ^lade Pone— 
The Council of Rasle — Nicolas V. Pope — Defends 
the Indepemlenec of the Papacy — St. PetcFa 
I'oumled — I'lic Turks in Italy — Tlic French Ex- 
pelled from Genoa — (..'osnio do^ Medici — Lorenzo 
the !Ma.gnifieent- -Ludovico Sforza. Recomes Dnko 
of Milan — I’lols ilie Assassination of Lorenzo de' 
!Medici~-3''aiIiiia“ of ll\e AMeiiipt — The Pope Ex- 
emnnninicates the h'iorentines — Troubles at Na- 
)))es — Prosperity of the Italian Republics — Death 
of Jjorenzo de' Mcsliei- -Alexander VI. Prtpe — 
Infamous (Jharaeter — (,'jesar and Lucrezia Rorgia 
—Tlic Pojie Invites the French to Conquer 
Naples. 

C,';i,;^HK doatli of tiu* Emjieror Frederick 

t ll., and i'.s|U‘i*ially the interregnum^ 
closed the it'ign of the imperml 
power in Itiily. -Though the Ger* 
sovereigns still retained the 
tithis of “ King” and “ Emperor of 
the Romans,” tlicy were pos.sessecl of little 
or no power in Italy. Several of Fred- 
erick’s suenessors w’cn^ never Ci’owned em- 
])eror, and ihougli others visitc'd Italy at 
diflerent times, and innde changes in the. 
goveruinent*anil ])oliticiil divisions of -that 
country, they wore never able to re-establkh : 
their power in, or to retain any lasting bold 
upon, Italy. Himry VIL, who euteriO# 
Italy in EHO with a small German 
wa.s the last of tlie emperors whose authhrftV . 
ity was respected in that country. 

Pope Clement V. was a captive at ji: 

and was fearful tlnit tlie influence of 
would be extended over Italy and ' 

make it impossible for him to be free froaaa 
tbe pow'cr of the French king, and hjO in- > 
duced the Guelfic party to receive 
German king wjth favor, while the Ghtbe^V 
lines met him as their natural lord. 
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THE GMO WTH , 0F THE 

V; a* ready TPelcome, aucl'lie received th^ rule of its d^kes, Milan became a power- 

Italian king- ful state, lier power extending over Pavia 
day, lolO. That city and a number of the Lombard cities, some 
^ ■ ^ between the adherents of two of which acknowledged her suprejrfiacy for 

della Torre, the the sake of enjoying her protection, others 
Guelfs, and Matteo Visconti, of 'which were forced to submit to her/ By 
the Ghibenine.s. Each sought the close of the century the power of Milan 
the favor of their sovereign by had been extended over Pisa, Lucca, Pcni- 
hcistly presents, but Henry’s demands for gia, and Siena. These Tuscan conquests 
m^ney became so enormous, that both par- were lost in the next century. 

■ties rose against him. Matteo, however, While Milan was thus growing in power, 
took advantage of the occasion to betray A^cn ice, which had held aloof from Italian 
bis rival, and got possession of tlic ci<y, politicos, until the last century, continued to 
which from this time continued to be luid extend her tt'rrilory and influence innorth^ 
by the Visconti. Pisa and the other cities orii Italy. The government of the Veue- 
hdstile to Florence received tlio emperor tiaii republic was, like that of most of the 
with joy, but Florcnco shut her gates upon Italian cornmotiwcaUhs, administered by 
hiin and made an alliaiuie with Robert, three councils. The laws were enacted by 
King of Naples. That king also scut a the great council, and executed by the 
garrisoifi to Rome, and Henry, unable to .senate and the doge. The third council 
get into St. Peter’s, was crowned emperor had charge of the criminal ju.sti(;e of the 
in . the church of St. John Lateran. The city. The great council consisted only of 
empero^r now made an alliaiiec with the the liighor nobles, and wa.s .self-elective, an 
islknd kingdom of Sicily, and marched arrangejmmt wliiili oxclncled the lejsser 
south to attack Florence, but was taken sick nobles, as well as the commons, from all 
and died on the way, August 24th, 131^4. share in the governmemt. In 1297 a law 
He was buried at Pisa. After him no em- was <iiiacted forbidding the election to the 
poror receivoid the hearty support of the council of any one hut a member of the 
people of the Italijin king(h)m. great noble families. This measure gave 

With the d(!(dine of the imj)erial power, rise to S( rioiis disafl(*ction, to check which 
another change of great importance occurred a secret Voimcll of .7//// was estabJislied in 
in northern Italy. Wc have seen in onr 1310. Tli is council well served tlic f)ii rpo.se 
account of the twelfth century how the for which it was intc'iided — to keep the peo- 
principal cities became so many indejjendeut pie subject to the nobh\s. Its practices were 
commonwealths. 'Fhese little common- similar to those of the Romish inquisition, 
wealths during this century di.sappearcd, Ae(rusatioiis 'were made to it, and the ac- 
aiid larger and more important states took cused were arrested privately and immured 
their places by the grouping together of a in its dungeons, where every effort, including 
'number of cities in a. single government. Of torliue, was (exerted to compel them to con- 
course the more powerful cities extended fess the crimes with which they were charged, 
their authority over their weaker sisters. Its pun i.^hments were .seeret, and were death 
It frequently happened that the lord or (»r a living death in its dungeons. In the 
tyrant of one city got pos.s(?ssion of several cm I, the Ten became the real iind terrible 
cities, whieii enabled him to forln them into rulers of Venice, and subjected even the 
a ta^e continuous domain. In such cases, nobles to tlieiv) authority. * 

, to give the color of legality to hi.s proceed- Genoa gre\^"' with rapidity, and soon be- 
he obtained from the pope, or the em- came the successful commercial rival of 
piarOT* the investiture of these dominions as Venice in the Levant. For a while her 
and became an hereditary prince by government wjxs conducted entirely by the 
from the same source tlie title of nobles in their own interest, but in 1039 a 
marquis. In this way Milan, the check was placed upf)n their power by tho 
vidveragnty pf which had been contested choice of a doge. After this tho old noble 
/il? 7 ©ug£out the whole century by the Vis- families lost their political power to a con- 
and their rivals, came by do- siderable extent. Genoa, like Venice, held 
gEdes inio the possession of that family. In aloof from Italian politics, but was always 
13^ Chan Galeazzo Visconti bought a the constant foe of that republic. The hos- 
from AVoneeslaus, King of the Ro- tilitics between the two states were chiefly 
him Duke of Milan. Under carried on in the Lcivant, where each sought 
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ihe flaaftopcvl^ The | aiJied fleet of th^ Greeks anfl 

€l«!a6cise rendered important services to the and compelled the emperor to send- 
emperors in their recapture of Con- the Venetians and grant the 
itahtinople, and were given the quarter of trade of the Levant. Genoa, indeed^ 



THK UKIDGE c;F SiUHS, VENICE, SHOWING THE DUCAL PALACE AND THE PlllSON. 

'Pera, or Galata, which they in coiii*se of time on the point of reducing the Greek 
fortified. In 1349 they made war upon to the position of a tributary. ' " ; , 

the Emperor John Cantacuzene in the bar- In 1878 the Genoese entered into an al|t^ 
of Constantinople, to compel him to ance with Louis the Great, of Hung4^- 
^rive away the Venetians, and defeated the and with Francesco da Carrara, Lordv^ 







THE. GROWTS OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS. 

this object being the conquest of [freedom, . intellectual as well iis political, 
v ^ypiMtgiand the recoveiy of the 

,;,PaTm« itiatn cities which the Veiietiana had 
conquered. The Venetian fleet was de- 
• fitroyed by the Genoese, and upon his return 
o^ftiethe VeneLian admiral, Vittorio Pisani, 
thrown into prison. Meantime, the 
/|[plied flirces sailed up the Adriatic, captured 
■^Ijetqwn of Chioggia, situated about Lwt‘nty- 
y.'nye nailes soulh of Venice, on one of the 
.little islands commanding the liagune. Tlio 
of the place was mainly the work; 
of the hilt h}^ t lui terms of the alii- 

ftjahoe it was given to the Lord of Padua. 

was nuw in scj-ious danger. The 
Way to thci city lay open to the allies, and 
the Venetians wore <11 vi tied and almost 
' panic-stri(*k<*n. In tlieir dilemma they n'- 
leased Pisani -from hi . prison and begged 
him to save t luan. lie gtaierously cons(::jitcd 
to do so, and .s<it to work vigorously to jire- 
pare for the dohmee of tht^ ('itv. At the 
same time thegi-eat luival commander, (Jarlo 
Zeno, arrived 1‘rom the Levant with liis 
squadtori to the assistance of his country- 
nien. He co-operated cordialL with l^isani 
5x1 the dofence of the city. TIk^ Gemoese 
were l)l()ckade<l in (liioggia by tlm Vtmo 
■tiaii fleet, and Avere fbr(.*cd ii> the early snm> 
iner of 1380, afU'r a siege of six' months, to 
surrender. The war Avas (dosed by the 
treaty of Tui-in, in DHL Wiiic.o lost; Ik.t 
,I>almatian territory, Avhich was taken by 
the KiJig (5f llungarv, and surrendered 
‘Treviso, her first, conquest cm the Jlaiian 
mainland. It ])as.sed to L('fipold of Austjhi, 
who aiibsequently tran.sfernMl it to ilie I^onl 
ofPftdua. Vetiice, in spite of her losses, 
rallied quickly, and soon liecame as ]»ower- 
ful as ever. Genoa, liowevur, jiever re- 
covered from her disaster, liiteriial dis- 
-ordera and civil wm; Ibl lowed the struggh- 
with Venice, and in these troubles the rev 
public Ava* so g r(?atly Avea k( m (‘d 1.1 1 at in 
|)rder'to save tliemselves from being ab- 
by Milan, the Genoese conferred the 
on Charlc\s VI., of Fiance, A. j>. 

rose rapidly into prom i nonce 
during this century. Its government Avas 
•^Ij^bpr.a close oligin-cliy like that of Venice, 

that of Milan. 

Ita history during the fourteemh century 
k, a constant struggle to preserve it>. indc- 
ineiidence against the attacks of Its neighbors, 
vaud to establish successfully tlie (hanocratic 
pHnciples upon which the Florentine state 

based. In consequence, of this a greater i fourteenth century a campaign lastoc only 


existed in Florence than in any other part 
of Italy, and lier people were able to ac- 
quire a greatness in Jiterature and art wliich 
have stamped t heir influence indelibly upon 
Italy and tlic Avorld. Towards the dose of 
this century the con.stitiition of the state 
was definitd.y settled. The industries of 
the citixens constitute*! the liroad foundation 
upon wliich this coiistitntion rested. The 
citizens were divided into “Arts,"' or tra<ie.s 
unioii.s, similar to the “ Guilds ” of Eugland 
and tlie N(‘tlierlai.jds. Chid' iiiagistraKs 
could be cli^.scT) only from those arts, and 
W’crc dectt il cvcit t>vo months, while the 
grand council of was clioseii every lour 
moulh.*. 'J'liis ariimgcmeut brought the 
Avliole of the ]>ropcrly qualified da.ss of citi- 
zens to the dischaige of tlu‘ duties of the 
stal(‘, and gave to each (mo a jua-sonal inter- 
est in it. .Xo magi'll rale received any re- 
ward fi>i‘ Ids sr‘rviec‘S ; the. lionor of tlie jiosi- 
tioii Avas d('(m!ed anijde conq>(.;nsation, Tlie 
industry of the Florentine.s c<)!isist(.d in the 
inanirfactun^ of silks and Avoollen goods, and 
jewelry. Ikirdving wa.** ai.so a l>reiii 
.source pf the weailh of the. n'puhlie.. Tin? 
Tuscan bank(‘rs share<l v. itli tlu ir Lombard 
rivaJ.s the ta.'^k of collecting tiiid (li.sLributiiig 
tJn.‘ Avealth of Furojx? by l)ills of excdiiiiige 
and loans. Tlii‘, king.s of all coiintrios 
borro\v('d of th(‘ii), and the J'doi*( nlimi 

a iK'niiiiful g(dd ( oiii, first i.ssiied in 1250, 
Ix i'amo a genci-:-! .-laiidard ol' Arable. In 
.sijitc of tliO Si'vere sti-(iggJcs she \va.s obliged 
to wag(' thr(Migln)iit tlie ceiilnrv against 
her m-ighbor.s, and <.‘s]>eeially against Milan 
'and Liieea, foi- the. jneservat ion ofhe.J’ in- 
dependence, blorcmee ])n)S])ei-«'d and. man- 
aged lo gi'uw ridi. AVe .shall s( in onr 
account of t !n^ next century how .<li(‘ fell be- 
low thestaii(l:ir<l of a jmre (lenjotgacY, wliich, 
in ilii.s jxriod, slie .seemed about to r<;adj. 

One .^irikiv,(^/l‘eatiivc of the Avars Avaged 
I l)y iiu‘. Italian ?epiibli('s against ('adv (.ither 
was the emjiloyment l>v all of nu rcenai’y 
troops, wlio sold their .servie<‘.s to the high- 
e.'^t bidder, am.l wlv's-e only iolei’ost in the 
(jaarrds in Avhidi they v,"r(‘ (mgraged Ava.s to 
earn their jiav. “Tlu‘. ditlereut tyrants 
knew that it wyis safia* for ihinn to employ 
mercenaries, who were wh<.)lly at tlieir di.s- 
j>osm1, and who eavi'd not for tin* eiiuse for 
which they fought, but only J'or the man 
who ])aid them. Tliis change Ava.s liked by 
the people, for campaigns mnv heated a much 
longer time than formerly. Ib.'forc the 
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^ A pitched battle fought, 

attacked, and then the citizen 
flO^diere wcjnt back, every man to his own 
they were called out again. But 
pOW w had become an art, and cam- 

paigns and sieges liistod for montlis, and the 
citizen would liave been ruined because his 
shop or his office would have been shut 
while he was at tlie wars. The mercenaries 
wei^e soldiers by ju'ofession, and thus were 
far better fitted iin war than the militia, 
who went, lo war only when some need 
arose. In order to pay these troops, the 
states contracted heavy debts to different 
private fTci-soiis ; these debts were funded^ 
or placed in one stock with the same secu- 
rity for pj|,yment and the same ratci of in- 
terest, and so the present system of national 
debts and securities arose. At fifst tbc 
juerccnaries were foreigners, but towards 
the end of the century" a famous school of 
generalship arose in Italy. Tliis was the 
company of St. Oeorge^, foii/idcd by Alber- 
igo, Count of Barbiano, and from that time 
the great tacticians of the Italian school 
were themselves Italians, as Jacopo del 
Verine and others. "I'ln^se mercenary troops 
ofteu gave a tyrant power to extend his ter- 
ritories; but sometimes they enabled a free 
state, like Florence, to defend herself against 
those who wished to enslave her.” 

As the three centuries preceding the four- 
teenth witnessed a rapid revival and growth 
of architecture and the arts in Italy, so the 
close of the thirteenth and the whole of the 
fourteenth centiiry saw' the sudden blossom- 
ing of Italian literature. Dante, the great- 
est of Italian poets, was born 'in Florence 
ill 1265, but his writings belong almost en- 
tirely to the fourteenth century. Petrarch, 
also a native of Florence, wrote his love 
songs about ^the middle of the century, and 
Boccaccio, another Florentine, laid the 
foundations of the school otkniodern Italian 

f irose. The two Malaspinji, the earliest 
talian chroniclers, and Giovanni Matteo 
and Filippo Villani, who WTote one of the 
earliest Italian histories, were also Floren- 
tines. Floreui^e soon drew to itself the 
brightest and most vigorous intellects of 
Italy, and erelong learning found a perma- 
nent home there. It must not be forgotten, 

S ir, that the true greatness of Florence 
rature was co-ox istent with her civil 
11 . When liberty began to decline, 
en the munificence of the Medici 
could give to Florence the grand thinkers 
who had illustrated her earlier and freest 


period. Dante made his city U]usfriona;i^^^^^ 
return for the liberty with which she^Jeisi^ - 
him. 

South of the papal territory Ital^ wai 
divided between the Two Sicilies. ^ 
kingdom on the mainland was known ;^|K- 
Naples, was the largest in size, and was bhe i 
of the most poiverful of all the states 
Italy. Some of its kings played aii impor- 
tant part in Italian affairs, but not all^" 
Robert, who reigned from 1309 to 1343, ; 
was the acknowledged head of the Guelflc 
party, and as such was enabled toofier a stdtit 
resistance to the Emperor Henry VII,. 
After the death of that en^perbr, Robert 
took advantage of the disorders which prer 
vailed in the peninsula to increase his own 
power, and at length aroused a strong oppo- 
sition to himself, as it was clear that he was 
aiming at nothing less than the crown of 
Italy. Li 1327 he compelled the Emperor 
Louis of Bavaria to abandon Romo; but 
when John of lioliemia came to Ipily, Rob- 
ert, being too old lo take the field, could 
only use his influence against him; but ia 
the end John was obliged to quit Italy;. 
Robert died fli 1343, and was succeeded by 
his granddaughter Joanna, who had mari- 
ried her cousin Andrew, the heir to th^, 
crown of Hungary. He was soon 
dered, as it was believed, by her ordei^ 
The citizens of Naples compelled Queei^ 
Joanna and her ])aramour, Louis of 
raiito, to fly from the city. Louis the Gr^t 
succeeded his biol her Andrew on the throW 
of Hungary, and in 1347 invaded thia! 
kingdom of Na])lcs. A war of four. yeUM 
ensued, in which Naples suffered sevendy* - 
especially from the mercenary troops; vbl? 
“/ree conii)anies,” as they were 
Peace was made between Naples and 
gary in 1351. Queen Joanna had no 
dren, and her heir was her cousin ^ 

of Durazzo. The queen m^ried vlitfi^ 
fourth husband after the peace, an<l to, 
thwart Charles, she adopted as her hoir 
Louis of Anjou, the son of King John ot .l 
France. Charles was crowned Kiu^: 
Naples, however, by the pope, and Lquiai^ ; 
Hungary sent him a strong body of 
He took the queen prisoner, and put, 
death. The death of Louis of Anjou' bji: 
1383 removed his only rival. Hpbn ' tfe 
death of I^ouis of Hungary, who wa^ hfef 
uncle, Charles went to that country to claiu'^ r 
the crown, and was murdered there. After^^ 
his death Naples was agaiu distracted W 
war between the adherents of his son Lai ! 
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the French, who wished to set years old, but his age had not dulled his 
person of Louis II., who ambition, or eased his vanity, fie took 
w^v^lsQ Charles at length sue- part in the procession cladjn the imperial 

ini expelH the French. robes, and before him were borne two swords 

history of the’ papacy during the and the globe of sovereignty, significant of 
jiJhi^teenth century is both eventful and irn- his desire to rule thoi world. In front of 
In the year 1300 a jubilee was him walked a herald, wdio cried: “Peter, 
i'^lfiibratedatllomeby Pope lloni face VIII., behold thy successor! Christ, behold thy 
City w'as thronged with ])il- vicar upon earth ! 
grms of all ranks from all parts of the Alas for his ambitious hopes I The world 
world,, who came to avail themselves of the was moving in spite of his elforts to hold it 
pontiif^s liberal offers of indulgence and back. Europe was beginning to settle down 
remi^ion of sins. It seemed that the de- into that system of distinct nations which 
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world to its spiriV nil compelled the popes to content, themstivea 
never greater or more eiithusi- with their true clbaracter — thal of Italian 
were great minds watcJiing princes. Even in Sspiritual atrairs the pon- 
th«iiidplay, which looked under and beyond tiff' was beginning \to lose Jiis power over 
tlds show of devotion, and saw that the other nations. We .shall see that in Gcr- 
i;'^W(;bf;fMth/of unqu^^^^ belief in and many the popes found it impossible in this 

to the papacy, was past. Among century to play the part they had acted iji 
the^; ol^ervers was the poet Dante, whose the last; that the King of France, so far 
J;kjeen yiaon saw the truth, and refused to be from yielding humble obedience to tlie pou- 
V;bJia4ed by the shara with which it was cov- tiff’ in all things, did not hesitate to seize 
yW over, Jjeajjt of all, did the reigning and punish one, and made another his tool 
Boniface VIII., realize the actg^ and virtual captive ; and that in England 
•jEttaitie of affairs. He was more than eighty the great shield of the common law had be- 
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/^me strong enough to break^thc force of 
blow by which the pontiff tried to 
^ brLQg Eugland to his feet, as Innocent had 
done in the days of King John. These 
inatters belong to the history of these re- 
■ ^pective countries, and will be related there. 
Not long after tlie jubilee, Boniface VII 1. 
<|uarrelje<l with Bhilip tlu‘ Fair of France, 
^ who seized him. The /)ope died soon after. 
His successor, Ihuiedict XI., reigned less 
than a year. He meditated the restoration 
of the j»aj)acy to its former power, and an- 
nounced his intention to bring to piinish- 
meut the |):irties eoneerned in tlie arrl^st of 
Boniface VJII. This alarmed his enemies. 
One day a nun of the convent of Bt. Fetro- 
nilia presented him with a basket of figs, 
and at the end of the week the pope was in 
his grave. “No one thought that a death 
SO seasonable to one parly, so unseasonable 
to another, could be in tlie course of na- 
ture/’ 

Clement V., the successor of Benedi(‘t, 
Wns a Frenchman, and his election was 
procured by IV. of France, who 

meant to use him as his tool, and did so use 
him in carrying out certain measures. To 
please the French king, Clement removed 
his residence from Ivome to Avignon in 
^^Proveiice, just outside tlie Freuch border, 
a\tlP^^ belonging t<i the French Kings of Na- 
By this arrangement the pope really 
the prisoner of the King of Frauce, 
who wa^.*^ make him f'‘('l his de- 

pendent posii^'kni. For seven ty years the 
]iopes eontinuetr to reside at Avignon. This 
jod came to \\ ) called “ the Babylonish 
tivitv/* 1 ot)'>-l /'■> 1 6 . ]\)])e John XXII., 
,„.u) was also a Frei'ichman, and re.sided at 
Avi'^uon, took an active ])a]-t in Italian af- 
fairs” against tlic Emperors Henry VII. and 
Louis nf Bavaria, but V\‘ jis not able to ac- 
compli.^h anything againH either. He ex- 
communicated Louis, bilk tliat potentate 
paid no atlefition to the/ anathema, and 
jiroceeiling to Rome reeidved the imi)erial 
crown from the hands of two excommuni- 
cated bishops, A. J>. 1J27. Louis declared 
His enemy, John XX 11., deposed from the 
papacy, and set u]) an aiitipope, but both 
• the aiitipope and the oiijieror were quickly 
driven away by Bohert of Naples. Bene- 
dict XII., " betume pope in ioof), 
seeme^l atone timeonthe fiointof restoring 
supremacy of tlie papacy, and of 
troubled ^tate of Christendom, 
/ ill ^^2, put an end all 

j(* ‘jiopes. 


Clement VI., the suceeasawr/bt; ( 

XII., was able, through the diswHtcni.wiiJi; 
which the Germans regarded the 
Louis of Bavaria, to gain some 
over the emperor; but these wei^ 
gains, for the pope’s strengtk lav in ^ 
like of the Germans for their 
than in any reverence for, or fear ^ 
power of Rome. Queen 
Avignon, with her guilty lover,. 

Taranto, after the murder of her 
and Mas married to her paramour AvHh 
(‘onseufc of the pope, to vdiom she sold iJi 
ei ty of A V i gu on . . . V , 

In the reign of Clement stirring eveh^;// 
transpired at Rome. The city hud M 
for forty years deserted by the popes, 
for the time had ceused to be the religious^ 
(capital of the world. The throng of 
grirns which had once poured into it witK ' 
unbroken regularity now journeyed towardli . 
Avignon. Tlie city was nominally go!?^ ; 

erned by its magistrates, but there was uttier' 
of law and order within its walls. TbW 
nobles, particuhivly the families of Orsini^ 
Coloniia, aiq^ Bavelli, kept the city in con-' 
stant (M)nlusioM M’ith tJioir quarrels, wiidh': 
they fought out in the streets. In 
C.bla di Rienzi, n young man of low birtliyi . 
but of great talents, \vho had embracMit:l!Fb.< 
profession of a notary, undertook the 
of arousing the Romans to a sense of 
ancient greatness, and of restoring ; good K 
government in the city. For many monthb: 
he had Ixuni laboring to rouse the populittf : 
indignation against the nobles, who irattirV 
pled on the rights and abused the persooe: ' 
of th(‘ citizens. Nightly meetings, 
held on the Aventine in the spring of l$47^-i 
and tliese were addressed by 
i m passioned eloquence. “ He CQnipaw»|t^^f^' 
misery, slavery, debasement of Boinev^S^Jh;;;' 
her old glory, liberty, uuivru'saF doniHItfeli; 

He Mcpt; his hearers mingled 
with his. He summoned them to frecdoid^^f 
At length, everything being in readilflid|ii^^ 
the Roman people were summoned; to- ^ 
pear unanned at the capitol on. 
of May. They met in force, and 
of popular government, called 
Estate,” M^as instituted. Rienzi was chosew 
tribune. He put in force a 
niicessary rclbrms, and by hie strong 'i 

tiros reduced the nobles to obedience 
government. The people upheld 
his acts, and the pope, whom 
with the utmost reverence, though 
pas6(Sd far upon some of his 
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5ijj^®^t SpJined to Regard his course 
success of the tri- 
h^ too easy ; it cora- 

his head. He became puffed 
yet dangerous pride, 
to regard himeelf as the suc- 
^^‘ccifepr 4^^ the destined restorer of the 
of the Caesars. Instead of forgetting 
y^Jfee^wrougs he had siif^^ as a private citi- 
himself ready to use his 
them, and alarmed 
disgusted all classes by his ambitious 
-^^^4n4aad threats. On th(^ loth of August, 
.v;X347, atthe height of his splendor, he was 
: crowned in the cliurch of Santa 

i&riH • Elated by his success, ho 

in the course of his remarks 
these impious w"or(ls ‘*As (Jhrist in his 
thirty-third year, liaviiig overthrown the 
tjfi^nts of hell, went up crowned into 
l^yeu^ so God willed that in the same yciar 
' of;IU,y life, I, having eonquered the tyrants 
city*without a bhnv, and alone given 
vliherty to the i)eople, should be promoted 
crown of the tribune.’’ His 
words were greeted with <m thus! asm, but in 
the midst of the joy of his followers, one of 
lida most zealous supporters, Fra (iulielmo, 
Wiui seen to stand apart in a comer of the 
ckUTchy weeping bitterly. One of Kienzi’s 
dofaestic chaplains asked him .the cause of 
hid sorrow. “ !Now,” replied the servant 
of God, ‘Ms thy 171 aster east down from 
heaven. Never saw I man so proud! 
;By tho'aidof the Holy Ghost he has driven 
tho tyrants from the city without drawuiig 
il sword ; the cities and the sovereigns of 
Ititly have acknowledged liis powei-. Why 
iaVherBo arrogant and ungrateful against 
the M^t High ? Why does he seek earthly 
amd. transitory rewards for his labors, ancl 
liken liirnself to the Ore- 
thy master that lie can atone 
OBliy by streams of penitential 
It Was like the warning or one of; 
H prophets, and when it was I 
d :to 'Rienzi that evening by the 
, for a time; but 

and hurry of business soon j 
it from his mind. : 

was the tribune alone to blame for 1 
He had reared the splendid 
;;i edjwe of " the Ck) Estate” upon ashift- 
Th^ Romans for centuries 
in degradation, slavery, 
and misrule, and it was not 
to possess the virtues of 
discipline, the 

■ '■-:> ■ ■ ■ . 



respect for the.law, the morality aiid integ- 
rity necessary to make them good citizens, 
in so short a time. These are virtues which 
grow slowly,, and cannot be improvised. 
And so both tribune and people* found 
themselves unequal to the task they had 
laid upon themselves. The laiter became 
discontented, and the former, giving way to 
the temptations of his position, fell miser- 
ably below his august ideal, and forfeited 
his claim to the public confidence. The 
popular discontent was fanned by the papal 
party, who now began in earnest an eflort 
to drive out the tribune and restore the 
authority of the pope*. Kienzi soon per- 
ceived the growing (]isr;outeiit of the people, 
and as he had always known that the 
nobles were his foes, and would seek to 
overthrow him at the first opj)ortunity, he 
attempted to break their power by j)rofess- 
ing tlio warmest iViendship for and-confi- 
deiK.'C in them, anti lluai stMzing them and 
throwing them into ])rison. He sought to 
atone for tliis atJt of basfi trt^ache^y by 
speedily I’clcasing th(‘in and granting them 
a pardon for their oflciiccs, but the nobles 
and people attributed liis eoiii’se to coward- 
ice, and two ruoiitlis later tliet olonuas took 
arms against him, and wt're joined by othe® 
nobles. They were (h fiiiited by their o\j|| ' 
imprudence rather than by the skill oftiiTti- 
enzi, but the tribune struck a dea^Slow 
to the r(‘niains of bis poj)uiarify l)j|ff^italJy 
insulting tlie corpses of his foes4*h<^ pope 
now declared against him ij^’ the strongest 
terms, ami in Hcc(miber. Ji|^ ^7, Gount Repin 
of Minorbino, in the jj||^gd(»m of Naples, 
dasliod iiilo Romo a^^^head of 150 men- 
at-arms, and iiitren(JjK liirnself in tlio Co- 
lonna quarter. ThoBK'sin rang to summon 
llu', Romans to arr^, but they refused to 
re.spond to the calWf the tribiiin?, and Ri- 
enzi took refuge iar the Castle of St. Angelo. 
For three days tlie nobl(*s ^vere unwilling to 
cuter the city to ^oin Count Pepin. Then 
they came in ana overthrew the tribune’s 
g(ivernnKTit mid liis acts, and restored the 
old forms. Rieiiid, in the disguise of a 
monk, fled to the Apiai nines, where lie re- 
mained conce aled for t\vo years aird a half 
among a company of Franciscan monks, 
from whom he kept his name a secret. 
Going thence to Prague, he shocked the 
Emperor Charles IV. by his Jieresies, and 
was sent as a prisoner to the pope at Avig- 
non. There he was imprisoneef for a while, 
but was finally released and sent back to 
Rome by Innocent VL, in 1354, to try 
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order to the turbulent and distracted 
/ He came now as seiialor, to govern 

iti naiiie of the pojye. He liad lost liis 
p^ularity, and as he no longer came to 
: oflfef freedom to the jK'opIo, lie had no in- 
. fluehce over them, and was slain in a tu- 
mult a few mouths after his arrival in the 

city. 

The Rom n ns ri'gardod the absence of the 
popes from Koine as the cause of all their 
troubles. It was (u'rtainly the cause of 
their pecuniary embarrassments, for the 
presence of the pontiff in the city (h‘(‘,w to 
It crowds of strangers from all parts of Eu- 
rope, and the expenditures of tliese visitors 
and of the papal court was a source of con- 
siderable wealth to tli i citizens. Tli(‘y ex- 
erted themselves by all means in their 
power to induce tlie pontiff to return to 
their city. Fmally, in 1377, Gregory XL 
came back to Rome, and the city once more 
became the religious centre of the world. 
Gregory died tlie next y(‘ar, and the Ro- 
mans took up arms to conijxd the cardinals 
to conduct the election for his successor at 
Rome and choose an Italian pope, or at all 
events a pope who Would remain at Rome. 
They even invaded the hall where the con- 
clave had assembled with shouts of ‘‘A 
jL^loinan Pope! we will liave a Roman 
Pbj’ie.” Tliough persuaded to retire, tliey 
throb 'ged the streets for two days, shouting 
their 'ci’emands ai»d threatening the eardi- 
nals with death if tlu'y refused to comply 
with them. ' lYc the midst of such scenes 
the trembling mvdiniils eleete.d the Arch- 
bishop of Bari, aiu Italian, to the jiapal 
throne. At this V'cry moment the mob 
made a fierce attack '-upon the hall, intend- 
ing to make short wd vk of the cardinals. 
The frightened ecdesuastics induced the 

nerable cardinal of St’> IN'ter’s to appear 
as the newly chosen ponti#c,f. He presented 
himself at the wimlow, “ liVustily attired in 
what cither was, or seemed / o be, the papal 
stole and mitre. There a jubilant and 
triumphant cry, ' We liave?a Roman Pope! 
the Cardinal of St. Pelyor’s. Long live 
Rome ! Long live St. Peti?r ’ ' ” The rnob, 
now wild wdth joy, burst iiiito the hall. The 
supposed pope was seizcAl h\y his enthusiastic 
friends, his gouty and ^^vollen hands and 
feet \yer6 pressed and Svissed with such fer- 
vor that he shrieke'd s^itb pain, and swore 
to them ,iii very emphatic language that he 
'""te p«pe. 


was noi 

claimed, m. took the name of Urban VL 


[)ishop of, Bari was hastily pro- 


He was a violent' aiid - 
though he sought to reform the abuses^^^l^ 
church, he did so by the severest 
which he executed in the harsliest 
He soon raised up a formidable C 

among the cardinals, especially in Frg^e; 
and his enemies met at Avignon 
Robert of Geneva pope. He took the hfi^e 
of Clement VIL Thus the church 
vided, one ])opG reigning at Rome and'-^hev 
other at Avignon, and dividing tho 
giance of the faithful, an allegi|iuc^e wfelh. 
was influenced by motives of interest ^th)Sr'fc 
tlian of religion. All the lea(^ing 
doms, save France and Naples, suppo|rted^^^, 
the Roman pontiff ; but those natiojis suli-v 
taiiicd his rival at Avignon. The ** Grc^i:; ; 
Schism” divided the cdinredi for thirtyHjig®'^^ 
years, and did not end until 1414. The 
result was that the papacy sank lower ih;' 
the estimation of men and became weakei?.' 

In the middle of this century Italy, WOiS’ ■ 
scourged by a terrible plague, which Ki^ , 
already laid waste the eastern world, . It 
broke out in Italy in 1348, and raged \yiilv 
terrible fury. It is said that Naples lost 
00,000 inhabitants, and that in Pisa seven v. 
persons out of every ten died. It utterly 
destroyed tlu^ prosjierity of Siena Jpler* :■ 
once also siiifenul sc^verely. The scourge 
is generally known as {\\q JHagxieof Flor^noe^ /' 
l)e(?ause the FJori^iUine Boefcaecio has 
us a vivid account of its ravages in his na- 
ti VO city. ^ \ 

One consequence of tlie ‘‘ Great ScViisxa ”^^^ p 
w^as that the i Liiliaii jirinces treated ' the 
rival popes with contempt, anti northetli 
Italy fell into a state of anarchy. The- 
duciiy of Milan was divided beUveeri‘';i;he : 
sons of G ian-Galeazzo V iscoufi, ; who; ; :■ 

^anie noted for tlnur cruelties. A * 



dominions. In 1402 the only independfilii;;^^;; 
sovereigns in norlhern Italy were the 
of Savoy, the Marcpiis of Montferrai^ 
the Lords of Padua, Ferrara and 

Francesco da Carrara, Lord of Pad^ . '7 
took advantage of the death of Gian-,.’,' 
Galemzo to seize Verona. Venice, the old /7 
enemy of Padua, made an alliance with^tjhe^ 
Lord of Mantua, retook Verona, and fcr-. V 
sieged Padua. Francesco da Carrara 
compelled to surrender his city, and, wfthJf 
his two sons, was sent to Venice, where all: • 
three were put to , death by order of 
Council of Ten. This war placed Venij^ 
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Treviso, Feltro, Verona, 
and Padua, and, by thus giving 
i - territory on the maiu- 

the dignity of a leading 

state. 

death of Gian-Galeazzo also freed 
Flii>teDfi(je frogi the danger W'ith wliich he 
^ad cpustantly iiK'naced her. In 14(K) 
ipjo her dominion over Pisa, 

vAji&d though she treated lier old enemy ^ith 


Angevin line, and Louis II., the head of 
the new French party. In the end Ladis- 
laus was able to drive out his rival and es* 
tiiblish his own rule, but the contest be' 
tween the rivaJs served greatly to prolong 
the schism in the church, as each sustained 
the rival of the pope favored by his antag- 
onist. Lndislaus was succeeded by hi» 
sister, Joanna II. She was twice married, 
hut had no children, and adopted as her 
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i^irtess, the Pisans loft th(ur hoines in hirge heir Alfonso, Kiijig of Aragon and Sicily, 
greatness and commer- Becoming dissatisfied with him, she adopted 
p^sperlty of the cdty d(x^^^ Louis 111. of Anjou iu his place. The 

:^>?peiiaa was governed at the opening of rivals went to war^for the. j)ossessiou of the 
by a viceroy of Charles VI., Neapolitan crown, sand divided all Italy by 
111 1409 the island king- their quarrel.. Thie Duke of Milan and 
with the Spanish Sforza, the general' of (iueeii ' Joanna, sus- 
by the marriage of tained Louis; whih^ the pope, the P^'lnren- 
of Sicily, to Martin, King of tines, Braccio, and tln^ I^onl of Ilirnini sus- 
Ttie kingdom of Naples, which tained Alfonso. The Florentines, being 
■ib^b bore ther name of Sicily, was disputed hard pressed by Milan, made an alliance 
j^Ween Ladislaus, the head of the old with Venice, and the Duke of Milan was 
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03bli|ed to make peace in 1426 In Naple<^ 
XiOnis of Anjou gained the upper hand, and 
i^fbnso could accomplish nothing At the 
death of Louis, Qiudi Jotinna adopted his 
Mother R(?ii6of Aiijoii m his place, and the 
war between the Angc\in and AragoiKbc 
parties biokc out a^ uu It continued un- 
til 143f3, to tlic gtiKial advantage ot the 
Angevin paity and then alius In that 
year peace a\jis made at Furaia tlirough 
the intc iposilion ol Sigi'^nmnd, King of the 
Romans In Id)”) C^iucii Joanna II. dud, 
and Alloiiso alUiiipted to sci/e the king- 
dom Die ( laim of R(ii6 is suppoitcd 
by the Duke of Milan, uho, with a Genoese 
fleet, d( Ic itc^d Alioiiso and took Iniu piis 
onci oif the inland of Pou/a Soon after 
this the duke, booming alarmed at tlu 
growing powii of the Fieiu b, dio\e‘ Rene 
out of tlu kingdom, and establislud A1 
fonso on the tin one Alfonso ^\as now King 
of Naples, Sicily and Aiagon H( in idi 
Naples his capital, and won the hearts of 
lus new Hubjec ts by bis kind treatment of 
them and his hbcralily and liteiai> taste 
He remame*d tbiougliout Ins reign the con- 
stant ally of Milan. 

Ever since the insurrection in 1382 
Plorcuce had been ruled by an oligireby 
ccuUpised of the old Guelfie families and 
the popol am f/tossi, oi ru li men of the 

people Jn 14 33 the head of this oligaie hy 
was Ktnahio d( gli Albi/zi The leadei of 
the opposition was a rich inouliant ii lined 
Cosrtio do’ Cosmo was a man of 

immense wealth, whuh he used liberally 
for the a^si'itance^ oi his h How eitimn 
His genial Mid affable disposition, and lus 
gmerous supp )rt of all literary men, made 
Inm generally beloNC'd iil the city, and e\- 
cMc’d the ho-itilitv ot*Alln//i and his iollow- 
el^ WHO eh te? iniiu d to see uic his i uin. In 
H3S he siueetdcd in prociiiing Ins banish- 
ment but the nt\.t m ii (\)smo was reealhel 
by the Floieuliiie-» uud i(iii\ed with in 
thnsia'^m and h iilod as tlie ‘ Father oi liis 
Ovuiiurv ^ The Ml du i took ad\autage of 
inumphaut we home to plae’e them 
selves at tlie bead of the state, and tlms 
8('cured a power whuh they nevei aftcr- 
WMrd' entirelv lost Neitjju r (\)sTno noi his 
"lueesNors assunu'd any partuulai title 
* riieir power was of a (nflerint kind from 
tint of the lends oi tyrants either in old 
Gteeqe or in other cities of ltal\ Noi was 
It such a power as that of Pecieles at 
Athens, as it passed oa from fathci to son 
It wn«r more like the power of Augustus 


and the other Roman emj^rori^^ 
spec ted the forms of the 
1 he party opposed to Cosmo fled to 
and induced the Duke Filippo Maria 
eoiiti, who w^as already at W''ir with 
Lugenius IV, to attack Florence, 
pope* fled to the Florentines, who, with* 
Venetians, espoused his cause, Th« 
entiue aimy was placed under the 
of the pope’s general, FianceSco 
and in a biilli.int campaign, well conduct^ 
by both sidi s, the Duke of Milan was 
worste d Filippo Maria, seeing his chmger^ 
diew hfor7a o\ er to his side by giving bku 
Ins natuial d uighter, Bianca, as a 
with the citKs of Ciomoiia and PontrembU 
lor 1 h r dow i y Sfoi za soon secured a pcaoo 
lietwoeii Iloienci, Venue, and Milan, '' 
I'lanceseo bforza Incd on veiy bad 
teiins with Ins father-in law, and when Pil* 
ippo Maria dud, in 1447, without male 
li 11 s, be claimed the duehy of Aiilan In 
light ol Ins wife*, although it was a fief 
whuh (ould desicnd onl} through ibemnlo 
Jnu Jli‘» claim was denied by tJhc Milan^ 
esc, but as they wcie at war wit|i Venicf^ 
they weic obligid to employ him ntt> conduct 
their campaign He took advantage of tb^ 
to sii/c the •^t it( uul was iornially afkuowk 
eilgid b} the ]\Ii1uum as their loid afSid 
duke in Fi 1)1 nan, 14 j 0 The middle <»f 
the ceutui} saw Italy eluided between 
great teinpoial ])ow(is — the kingdom 
Naples, the diuh} of IMilan, and the 
publicb of Venue and Floraice. A 
power — ijie jiapai v — now V.<gan to as6U4|l0 
its tiue phuo among ilu i^alian states. 

The schism whuh Jiad so long divkM 
the (huieh was tneaight te) an end by m 
Couiieil of C oiisiaxiee, which deposed 
Uiieo of the n^ul popes, and appoWi^ 
Mu tin V, wuij wj*' cveiywhere ackno^k^ 
edged as a rme pope, A D. 1416, 
touneil w-i- lolloweel b) auotbcr^which 
at Ba4e\ s nub sought to place the popfe 
iindei vi-v (ontiol of the councils of th|!)i 
(lunch Lugenius IV., the reigning 
tiff merge tie ally reMsted this action, and 
wn^ tne aid of .fineas Sjlvius, th^^ecretaiy 
of the eouneil, su(cc^eded na inaintahunglft 
independent authority, and secured th-e 
disjiuted election of his successor, Nicolas 
V, 1447 The* new pope was one of tbe-^ 
great( st of the Roman pontiflfe, and tW J 
failure of the Ooimcil of Basle l),aving 
the papacy fiom control, he had 
portunity to exert his abilities for tbo 
of the world. The captivity at \ 
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i| echUm had greatly weakened the ' power, for he was one of the best as well 

P®'P*‘*5y> O’"*! from the one of the greatest of the popes. He was a 
V . the popc^ must be con- lover of learning and jtrt, and gave a pow- 
? _ , head of Christendom, erful support to the revival of the study of 
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Italian princes Nicolas j Greek literature, whicli took place in coh- 
fejipip ^^Wifhed hw authority over the states sequence of the communication between 

the gifts of Italy and the Greek empire in. the last 
Ch^lemague and the Countess days of that power. Under him Rome be- 
He nia,dc a good use of Ids came once more a centre of learning and 
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in Italy with 

"Florence, He adorned the city with splen- 
iiid ehurches, began the great cathedral of 
St. Peter, and built the magnificent palace 
of the Vatican. He also resloi ed the forti* 
^fieations of Koine and the Koman states; 
Pfounded the noble library of the Vatican; 
and encouraged learning, which was greatly 
assisted by the iritrodiuition into Italy about 
this time of the art of jirintiiig. From tlie 
first he took a prominent stand among the 
priu(!es oi' Italy, and one of the first uses he 
made of' liis p(jlitical power was to bring 
about the peace of Lcwli, in 1454, between 
Venice, Milan, and iNbiples. He died in 
1458, and was smajecihul by ^hieas Sylvius, 
who took the. title of Pius II. 

Pope l*ius was at once called ni)()n to 
exei’t himself to stay the jn’ogrcs.s of tlic 
Turks, wlio, after their conquest of (Constan- 
tinople, liad embarked in an effort to bring 
, the rest (.)f iMU'ope to tli(‘ir feet. H(i cai- 
deavored to uniie all Cliristendorn in a 
crusade against them, but died in 1404, 
before anylhing could In; a(?conipli.'hed. 

The Venctijuis cndeavcu'cd to hohl their 
possessions in the Ai'chi|)elago, but were 
invariably defeated l)y tlu' 'furks, who took 
Lesbos, ICubcea, aiid oth \r islands from 
them, and j)ut tlieni to great exertions to 
maintain their snj)i‘enjacy in tlie Adriatic, 
lu 1477 a [lowcrliil Tuikisli army invaded 
Italy by way of Friuli, (Icl'cati'.d tin.* Xbaic- 
tians, and ravaged tlie couiilrv as far a.s the 
Piavc. In 1 bSO tin' Turkish anuy under 
Ahmed Keduk, the grcalot gtuu'nil of 
Mohammed, crosscM the Adriatic, look llie 
strong <‘it v'of Ot ranU) by storm, and iiiassa- 
cre<l tlie ijduibitants. 'I'hc Venetians se- 
cretly fav(u*ed tliivS exjiedilinu a.s a mean:.-; 
of injuring the King of Najjh's. Mobam- 
med H. was gready encouraged by this 
success, a.s lie fully intended to attemjit the 
coiKpjest of -Ilaly; but his death and the 
quarrels of his successors pr(‘vented the 
Turks iVom advaiieing any farther, and 
oblig<‘d tluan to return to the other side of 
the Adriatic. 

Altbnso, King of Na])los, died in 1458. 
He left Aragon and ISicily to Ids legitiiiuilc 
son John, and bestowed I^aples upon Ferdi- 
nand, his jllegitirnate son. The cruelties 
of , Ferdinand caused Ids subje<‘ts to rebel 
against him, and tho'/ offert'd their crown 
to John of Calabria, tlui eon of lveii6, who 
had been King of ]S'a{)l(‘S before Alfonso. 
R4n€, who was the French (Governor of 
^Genoa, endeavored to induce the neighbor- 


ing Italian.' princea and 

help him and his son, but 

result of the matter ^as that the 

led by their archbishop, drove the PreifeSviC 

out of Genoa and set up a new gnye»n'yYi. )i^iy %'..vyj 

The Duke of Calabria was unable to acqhri^-^ 

plish anything against Ferdinandbf 

The new government of Genoa was 

pressive that the Genoese overthrew; it 

transferred their allegiance to the Dukief 

Milan, to whom Louis XI. of France i 

all his rights to Genoa. For tlie 

French infiiience %vas utterly dead in Italyi;; ; 

Cosmo do/ Medici used his great wealfijj . 
to acquire almost absolute powder in Flor? *! 
once. "I'hough his authority was much to6 .■ 
great for the safety of a free state, fee us€<J 
it with ni()fl(‘ration, though neither he; nor 
any of his I'andly had any sympathy with ■ 
popular fn tdoni. He was a gl'eat friend 
of literature and the arts, and steadfastljr 
and libeially encouraged them. During 
his iid m i 1 d 1 rat ion f a 11 ii i rs t h e beau tlf m 
dome of the calhcdral of Florence * 
huilt, and tlie city was adorned with wof : 
of art and enriched with a valuable library.. , 
(.V)snio died in 1 Kid, and was succcjcded iiv. 
pow<‘r by Ids son Pietro, who,* though jifl 
coiisiani. invalid, was a man of great . yigor 
of mind. I Util a fe\^ yi'ars before 
(h'alli lu^ <iircclcd llie aflairs of thd 
idmsclf wiib cm'rgv and ability, butfe,s K3!6 
bealtli Ix'came woire he wUkS forced to dele-\ 
gate Ids powms to others, who did hut alwws 
act in aeconlancc wiiii his WLslies. jete 
died in 14d{*, leaving two sons, Lpreh;^ 
and Giuliano, w in) we re too young to du^t 
the govcriunenl, wliich was for some 
administered by tlfe ministers of 
At Jengfli Lorenzo took the mahegehi^ltt 
of atlairs in Ids own bands.' Thus, - 

they possessed no, particular- 
Medici wci e able to irausrnit their;, 
from fatlu r to son, and each pne bpdiiife 
more (unverful than Ids jiredecessor. y 
Iiad unlimited control of the public treaRUi*yj;;e 
and ollcii made use of the public fupda;iti^v“ 
sustain the coiiimercial credit ()f thei^ 
though on tlio whole their power 
for the good of the city. An eve^;^dy' V 
occurred which greatly strengthened) 3^ 
renzo. 

The Duke Galeazzo Sforza, 

W’hose cruelties had exasperated his 
was assassinated in December, I 4764 ; y 
brother, Ludovico Sforza, finally .aih£ixsiee||j^ 
in setting aside the widoyr and 
heir of the murdered duke, and midn j; 



^ iiai^iiier of Milan. ^ The jwpe, Sixtus IV„ Lorenzo and Giuliano de* Medici, in the 
; any other cathedral of Florence. At the elevation 

'. .Itolian prince, for the extension of his terri- of the host during the celebration of mass, 
wry and the enrichment of his family, was Giiiliano was stabbed to the heart by Ber- 
hy the success of the nardo Bandini and the Archbishop of Pisa. 

Duke Galeazzo that ho resolved Two priests had undertfiken the murder of 
:J: He Avished to establish' his j Lorenzo, but they fail(;d in the atttimpt, 

55; Romagna, but he w'as checked and were subsequently put to dcMith. Lorenzo 

■ ; :v de’ Medici, who aided the cities was but slightly wounded. Tlie cons]>ira- 

J against him. He therelore re- tors then attempted to raise the Florentines. 
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5 Lorenzo by assassination, in behalf of the Pazzi, bnt the people, who 

■ iciA^conspiracy was organized by tlie [)o ])0 for had no wish to lose tlui benefits of the wealth 
: ; bVeithrow of the Medici, and the cleva- of the Medici, rallied enthusiastically to the 
lidn'p^ Pazzi family, the rivals of the support of Lorenzo, and the conspirators 
to poti’eriii Floreiici*. The were seized. Home were despatched on the 

spot, and others were executed witli more 
5^: the count, and the Cardinal Ria- 1 form. The Arelibishop of Pisa, clad in^the 

the Archb^^^ of Pisa, tlie zzi, and i roljes of his sacred office, and Francesco de’ 
Ferdinand, King oi’ Naples, j Pazzi were hangeil side by side. The pope 
the plot. Oil Sunday^, April i was very angry at the failure of the rfjon- 
an attempt was made to kill I spiraey ; he ex(K)ininnnicated the ptioplo of 
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that weapon iiieifec- 
upon them. 

■ ^Tfao ‘power of Lorenzo was greatly in- 
•Oi^easod t)y the failure of the plot against 
W P^lorcjutines gave him a guard 

, to watch over his siifoty, iind lie conducted 
his court on a scale of spleiidor, which won 
'him the surname of the Magnificent.’’ He 
paid for this .splendor out of tVie publie 
fundSj but he gathered about liim men ofj 
letters, artists, jioiits, and all who could con- 
tribute to the glory of hi.s reign, and main- 
tained them liborivily. Under him Florence 
was at the height of h(‘r magnilieence, but 
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the cause of j)nj)ular liberty steadily de- 
clined. The qiiiirrel with the pope was 
arranged in 1480. The jirescuee of the 
Turks in Of.ranto endangered the sal'ety of 
Rome, and rendered the pontiff anxious to 
make peace. Soon afierwards llie Iseapoli- 
tan barons again nlicllcd against llieir 
cruel king, and sent to Poiic. Innocent VIll. 
for aid, reminding liim that Naples was a 
fief pf the Holy Se<'. Tlu> pope offered the 
throne to R^ii^V Huke of Ijorraine, but the 
dukedel^^cd Bo long that he lost the oppor- 
tunity. Lorenzo Medici aid(‘d Ferdinand 
:ainst the pope, and finally arranged a 
itlement by which order was restored in 


the NTeapolitan kingdom.. Ferdini^ 
violation of his promises, took 
venge upon some of the leading » 
had oppo.sed him. . 

The twelve years covering ]the peEiGdli:U 
from 1480 to 1492 were in the main 
fill. The King of Naples, the Duke of 
and Lorenzo de’ Medici bad a 
motive lor desiring peace — their 
Venice, which was stronger than eitheir^off;:;; 
them alone, and was sure to derive som-a 1:. ; 
advantage from any war in Italyv ; 

King of Naples also feared that the FreiiA: ; 
lairty in his kingdom, which was giX)wiwgfx 
stronger, would take advantage of it wuj^-kV 
to ri.se against him. The ruler of 
Ludovico Sforzn, also feared the Frfeiichi 
Hi.s nephew, llu; riglitful heir of Milan, wkii 
the cousin of ('liarlo.s VITI. of France, and • 
Ludovici was fi aiTul that th e French . king • 
would seek to restore him. to his righto. 
Lorenzo di*^ Mcilici desired to preserve tUe i 
balanc.e of power, ami u})liold the authority 
of Liulovieu in Milan, as he regarded tbnt; ; 
duchy as the best bulwark of Floreneft 
against the aggre.ssioiis of Venice. . . 

During tliirt period of ])cace all classes of , 
the Italian people i mrrea sod, in material • 
])rosperity. LilcMatiiro and the arts 
ished. Tlio j)rospenty of the people, lionr- ’ 
ever, did not slay tlie tide of .corruption 
and vice whicli liad swept oyer the Ofiuntryw ■ 
‘SScn.snality wjis llio natural result of absCH 
lute rule ovm- rich and prosperous states; 
for inen liml no sc()|>e for lawful political 
ambition.” in Flor(*nce, one of the berife 
and most gificd of the Italians of any n^ ■ 
endeavored to clK ck the evil by his clo* 
quent denunciations of it. 'this was* the. 
famous (JiroJanio Savonarola, a Domin^l^jb' ; 
monk. He af:com])li.slied little, and 
fell a victim to tlie ho-tility of the 
he had rnisc«i up against liim. 

In 14!)2 Lorenzo dc’ Mctlici died,]cilav%^ ' 
three sons, Tictro, who succeeded him; 
the government of Florence; Gh>van^/; 
who had been made a cardinal at ibe^bEl^ 
of fourteen, and who subsequently vbetS^ii^ 
Pope Leo X. ; ami Giuliano, lu 149|(yl^^ 
iiocent VIII. died, and was suCQ^eded^;^ 
Roderigo Borgia, wlib hinght his 
of the eollege of cardinalfi, and tooS; 
name of Alexander VI. This pope was 
man of shamefully and openly vicious 
of inordinate ambition and ^ove^'* ^ 
false in his, friendship and 
criiol ill his hatred. He was ( 

.ability, and used his power made 
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aiid^iiMie aclienies of hia children . CsGsar 
jH^vI/UODessia 3orgia ^ere the <inost noted 
«s the ablest of these children. The 
itbeqssion of such a ruler to the papal throne 
JhMd have inclined the master of Florence 
of great caution ; but Pietro at 
^^Ijfiil^^doparted from the wise coursiKof his 
forming a close alliance with 
;:5V®^3maBd of Naples, undertook to thwart 
the Duke of Milan and the 
whose nephew was the 
. :SOn^^ was fearful that 

th)^* Neapoto^ king would seek to restore 
duke to the throue of Milan, 
\ arid' he made an offensive and defensive alH- 
r .ance Venetians, and, 

diatrustibg both his allies, invited Charles 
VVIil., of Fri^ to outer Italy and take 
possession of the kingdom of Naples. Charles, 
who had a sort of a claim to tlu*, crown of 
Naples, which he had inherited fnun the 
/house of Anjou, accx‘|)te(l tlie oflcr, and pre- 
pared to invade Italy, lie conceived the 
plte of conquering Na])l(?s, crossing the 
.Adriatic and driving tlio Turks out of 
Greece, freeing Conslantiiiople from their 
rule^ and finally rescuing Jei'usalom and 
the Holy Sepulchre from tlie keeping of the 
infidcL His wisest jiiiiiisI.eiN cnniestly l)cgg(‘d 
him not to attempt the invasion of Italy ; 
'hut dazzled with his hrilliant hopes, he re- 
fused to.Msten to them. 


CHAPTER V. 

PROI4: THig FRENCH CONCEIT i:.ST OF NAPLES 
TO THE BATTLE OF LEPANTO. 


PreparatiQna to Meet tlie Frenirh InvasiiMi of Italy 
-^Th^ Army of Ohurles VI 11. — The W ar ( ’<»m- 
: menc^ in Italy—The Freneh Army Crosses 
: Charles V’llJ, anil tin; Dueliess of Milan — 

/ itudovico Sforza Beeoines Duke of Milan — The 
^Sieneh at Florence — Charles Oicupiijs Moinc — ' 
pBtBW',;N — Leatjue of the Italian Slates: 
‘ ;.A|;:Alflist;the French-— Oluirlcs Ketiini.sio France— 
French ('anipaimi— Louis XII. Jie- 
; Claim to Nai)lcs— Enters Italy 

I./udovico Sforza — Takes Naples — 
J> 4 *i,vo,n from the Kingdom hv the Spa n in nl.s— The ! 
.V Farces Qoiujuer the Komagua — Osur 

Bkietia Made Duke— Dentil of Pope Ale.vauderl 
; flcr^Floiietice Subdues Pisa— Position of \' eniee ! 

I :V the italian, Quarrels — Her Power — 'The League 
. ^ Cambravr-AVai^ Tletween the League and Ven- 
; y. ice — Tlie Pope Ghungea Sides — The Holy League. 

,:Forhie(i —Brittle of Ravenna — Death rf Gaston 
.y:y%iK>,Foix*-rThe Freneh Driven, from Italy — Leo X. 
V Schemes — Louis XII. Tries to 

— Francis I. Renews 
. to Milan -Invades Italy- Battle 

a Conq uers Ijoin hardy— lli.s 
. ■ teatineut of Venice — Is Cheated 

i i y y , iiaries V. Becomes Emperor — 


Helps .the .Pope to Drive the French from Milan 
— Power of the Spaniards in Italy— War Between 
Charles and Francis — Reverses of the French — 
Francis pjUters Italy — Battle of I^iviar— Francis 
Made Prisoner — Charles Master of Northern Italy 
— He Oppresses the People — The League Against 
Charles — Rome Captured and Plundered— ^Treaty 
Between the Pope and the Spaniards — Rome 
Taken and Sacked by the Spaniards — Escape of 
the Pofie — Genoa Declares for the French — Re- 
vival of (he Holy League — Treaty of Cambray — 
Charles (•row'iicd Emperor by the Pope — tiis 
^^ower in Italy — Florence Compelled to Submit to 
the Pope — Destruefion of the Florciiliuc l.^public 
— Reign of Pope Paul III. — War Between^^rance 
and Spain — Fall of Siena — Abdication of Charles 
V. — 'i'reaty of Catcall Camihresis — The Reforma- 
tion in Italy — The ('oiiiicil of Trent — Foundation 
of tlic Society of Jesus — Work of the .Tesiiits— 
The Infjui-itioM— Wars With the Turks — Battle 
of Lepaiitu — Position of Savoy. 

tlio intention of tlie French 

Slilfl invade Italy became 

known in lliat country, Fordin- 
t ill® knew the slight hold he 

had upon his Ncnpoldan king- 
dom, mudo un alliance with the 
pope, and promised to aid him in his 
scheme for enricliing Ids childreu. Ho 

also tried to make terms with Ludovico, 

but was not succcssfid. Ludovico ileccived 
him, for lie was nut ready to come to an 
ojien rupture with him until thoi assistance 
of the F rcncli was sure. Ludovico liad for 
a long time licld tlie government of Milan, 
and had enjoyt d all the povviT, but he had 
not dared to assume iJie title of duke, 
though tor convenience we have spoken of 
him as such. IIi‘ knew he was liated by 
ihe Milanese, and lie was afraid that, by 
as.siiming the dneal crown, he W'ould bring 
on a war with the King of Naples, yv ho was 
till' father-in -hnv of the rightful duke. He 
had burdened the Milanese so heavily witli 
taxes that they were ready and anxious to 
r('bi‘] against liim. 

Lharl(‘s Vlfl. gatliered a powerful army 
in Daujihiny, and collected a strong fleet at 
(haina. Jlis army was composed of tried 
vetmans from France, Gernmny, and 
^Switzerland, and was paid by the king. 
It was the finest body of troops that had yet 
been a>sembled in Europe, in equipment, 
material and efficiency. Its cavalry were 
eHfMicially good, and the artillery consisted 
of light bi'ass cannon drawn by horses, 
whicli could maiKiMivre with the tro()))s in 
the field and be served with great rapidity. 
Tlie French used ii on balls instead of stone. 
Before Charles began his march, Ferdinand 
of Naples died early in 141)4, and was suc- 
ceeded by Ids son Alfonso. The new king 
was hated more than his father had been. 
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ittiiji i^a8„ cruiiller, and more obstinate which the FJorentines de^ei 
«t]|4 He renewed the alliance to them, that Pietro Cap^ni, oijo ^ 

■Witii Ihe pope. Before Cliarles set out froin commissioners, indignantly Ihreatei^ 
France the war began in Italy. Don raise the city against h inn; 'Chai‘1^9’51^ 
Frederic, the son oi' King Alfonso, at- unwilling to risk his army in a street fight^' v 
tempted to seize (k noa, but was defeated with the burghers, and agreed to axicept Ai^v U 
ait lliipullo by (lie Duke of Orleans and a subsidy which the Florentines 
body of .S\vi,<s lroo])s. In August, 1494, and promised that when he' liatl ta^k^nV: 
Charles began liis iruneli, crossed the Alps, Naples lie would restore* Pisa and- thhi»: 
and entered Italy. At Pavia he visilW other fortresses surrendered by Picl^. -d^ 
the ']e-:jK)ssc'sse(l I )uk(M»r Milan, who AvitJi Medici. / 

his wile was ke[)t by Ludovico in the castle From Florence Charles passed W 
of Pavia. Lhe dpehess threw herself on Itouie, wliich’ he entered withoat resfeta:®l^feV 
her kiK'es at the fei't ci' tlie King of Franco He cornpdlcd the pope to ceasc his oppb^ir 
and pleaded for her husband with such tioii to him, and sanction C(?rtain d^^ life 
chxiuence tliat Charles was greatly moved, measures. He then continued his inarch’ ■ 
lie- luul gorn^ too far to retreat, h()W(‘ver, south xv-ard. Alfonso of Naples abandoned 
and h(‘r ajiijeal was in vain. Soon after- Ids throne and fled to Sicily, where he did 
wards the duke died, j)oisone(l, as it was ])enauce for his sins, which were many, 
generally helii'ved, by liis uncle Lu(fi)vieo, ! Jlis son Fiuditjand succeeded him,’* but lira:, 
who, sale, uiah'r tljc ])roteetioii of tlu^ Frcucli, ! general l)etrayed Cupua to the French, flind 
opeidy took tin} title of Duke, of Milan. I the people of Naple.s rose against him, and: 

Charles had sought to secure the Irie.iul- ; obliged him to 11 y to Ischia. Charles , 
ship of Venl<!(', but as yet the rc[)uh]ic lield tered Naples on the 22d of February, 1495,^ 
aloof from the ([iiarn'l. It was necessary aiuid the gemu-al rcjoieing.s of the jieople; 
to secure Flureneii Ix iui’c lie advanceil Th()ugh suc(-('sslu] so far, (harles had teft 
farther south, and tin* king d('l{‘rinined to a fornddaltlo l)ody of enemies beldnd him, ' 
march through Luseauy. Tlui Fl«)rentines The Vo.iiel.iaiis were, hostile to him. Tho 
were friendly to him, tis tliey hoped he jiopc xvaulAHl the Fremh out of Italy be-:' 
would rid them of Piotro. de’ Medici, hut cause tlu^y interfered with Ids schemes ibr, 
Pietro rcuiained faitld'ul to the. King of the ad vaueenunt of lus .fimily, and the 
Naplt's. 'fhe. French entered Tuscany, and Homans had heet>nio llie enemie.s of pharfe, ' 
formed the siege of Sai'aiiza. Pietro, now la'cause of liis failure to dethrone tlio popej; 
alarmed tin* his salety, went secretly to t!ie whom they hated. The Florentines, fiOTe 
French king and made llic ni(».st ahjt'et j over the loss of Pisa, Inid also become boas- ■ 
terjiis on his ()W’u account., agreeing to sur- tile to tlu; king; and the Duke of Mihin, ■ 
render J'i.>a, Leghorn, Pictra ISanta, and alarinc(l by I lu^ suc cess of the French, who-' 
Librat'atia, and pay the. king a large sum had shown jiim that they no longer needed 
of nnnnw, of wliieli C/harles stood gnaitly him, began to })h)t their ruin. Ferdinahd 
in Jieod. Fpun his n tmii to I’^hn'cmee, and Isahejla. of Spain, fearful that Clmriesp 
Pietro was driven out t)f the eily by the would attack Sicily, which belonged.? Ipi - 
indignant I^'lcu'entini's. He took j’efuge j tlnan, ami Maximilian, King of 
with. tlu. Lord of Pologiia, and never wiMit I mans, wh«' had Ikhoi told that^ 
back to liis native? city again. On the aiimd at the iTiij)erial croxw, wbre 
same dav llm Pl.-^aiis aj)|)ealed to Chai'le.s to ready to a.-^sist in a movement for' 
relieve t hem ol’ their suhji'ction to Florence, pnlsion of the French. The Duke of 
The king granted their request, and though formed an alliance against Charles with 
this iinnoyod the Florentines very iiiudi, pope, the German king, the 
they renmiiu'd friendly to the king, who a the King of 8pain# The ^joy of 
few days lator entered Florence. The politaus was co(>led by the insolent 
citizens* were h artiil that he would seek to of the Frencli army and the 
deprive them of their liberties, and this fear politan lands made by Charles to hfe 
>vas justified by tin? assiTiion of Cluirles-, low'c.rs, and they too joined the teag^^ 
that as he liad entuuMi the city in arms lie the exjiulsion of the French. Charles V 
had the rights of a coiupuTor. * A few days informed of the combination agaiiwt 
later, during an interview between the king resolved to go back to France. 
and the JJ'iorentino commissioners, Charles Count of Montpensier to 
insisted su^stiiiatelv upoiv certain measures and finish the conquest of that 
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out upon his north- ! 
; w his return to Rome the 

S " po: /refused to see him, and left the city, 
uncles avoided Florence and alienated his 
; - ally by refusing to restore 

/vi'^Pisa and the: other cities he had * promised , 
,H\to ^ive b^k. The Duke of Orleans was j 
\ ibesfeged by the Duke of Milan in Novara, 
r the armies of Milan and Venice, under 
- th® iJarqm^ Mantua, endeavored to stop 
; the progress of Charles at Fornovo, iinme- 
. diately after his passage of the Apennines. 
Th^ defeated, and ^Charles reacli(‘d 

Turwi in safety. In order to save the Duke 
of Orleans, who was rcKluced to great straits 
in Novara, Charles made a separate peace 
with the Duke of Milan, and returned to 
France. 

The retreat of Charles w'as followed by 
the loss* of all he had gained in Italy. 
Witliin a year Ferdinand reconquered the 
kingdom of Naples. Me died in 149G, and 
nvas succeeded by his uncle Fn^dcu’io. The 
FI orentines were v (uy i n ( 1 i gn ai 1 1 a 1 1 1 j o fai 1 u re 
of the French king to r(.‘store Fisa, to them. 
Charles gave up the citadel of that place 
to the citiasens of Fisa, and sold the other 
Florentine fortresses to Ocik^ji and Lucca. 
The Duke of Milan was vety anxious to get 
possesdon of Fisa, but tlie Fisaiis placed 
themselves under the protiiction of Venice, 
which resolved to upliold tlic oil y a.s a fnn^ 
state. The duke Hum tried to restore Pietro 
Medici to Florence, but the citizens ]>r(^- 
pared to resist him, and Fietro iled. The 
war Went on in a desultory manner. In 
1497 a truce was made bct\v( (‘Ti Fram'c and 
Spain, which included the lialian allies of 
, both powers, and thus pcMC(^ was restored 
toTtaly/ The invasion of ( diaries had re- 
eulted in; utter failure. The only ]ktsou 
who had really gaii’.ed anything by the war 
WM ^he Duke of Milan. " 

.jin 1409 Lo«is XII., who had succeeded 
Chutrles Vlir. on the French tlirono, rc;- 
the claims of that monai'ch, and also 
."cami^ed his right to the duchy of Milan as 
. of his grandmother, Val- 

the only daughter of the 
last dilke of that family. In August, 1499, 
» thft uSPiWch entered Italy, and ad- 

rapidly to Milan, drove Ludovico 
city, ®-nd occupied it in Sep- 

: ' of Milan by the forces of 

of France was soon followed 
<'f fortune. The oppres- 
of Trivulzio, the French 


viceroy, drove the Milanese into a revolt in 
January, 1500, and the French were ex- 

E elkd from the cityi At the same time 
iudovico Bforza returned at the h€fad of a 
large force ol' Swdss mercenaries, and re- 
gained the duchy. Louis despaf ched another 
army, in which were 10,000 Sw'iss, into 
Italy. The Swiss in the pay of Ludovico 
betrayed their employer by reliising to fight' 
against their countrymen in the French 
ranks. Ludovico, in an attempt to escape, 
was seized by them and delivered to the 
King of France, who kept him a prisoner 
in the castle of Lo(4ies until his death ten 
years later. Louis was now' undisputed 
inast(»r of tlic duchy of Milan. On their 
return homo th(‘« Swiss seized the important 
post of Bollinzona, wdiich eomnmnded the 
entrance from Switzerland into the duchy 
of Milan. The French king suffered this 
bold act to ]jass u]iiu)ticed. 

Louis now' determined to make himself 
master of Nn pl('S, and cn ton'd into an alli- 
anee with Fendinaiul of Sj)iiin for the par-, 
tition of tlie Nc^apolitan kingdoin between 
them. Fordiijjmd was in some measure 
pledged to prolO(‘t Frederic, King of Na- 
ples, who w'as his cousin, but; he was not 
able to wntlistand the temptation held out 
to him by Jjcniis. Naples was conquered, 
and Frederic ami his son w’t're made pris- 
oners. The foi'uu'r w as sent to France ; the 
Jailer to Spain. Tho', Frencjli and Spaniards 
tlien began to qnai rel over the division of 
the conquered ti'i ri lories, and a war broke 
out between them. The Si^aniards, led by 
(ionsalvo of ('ordova, tlieir ‘‘(Jreat Cap- 
tain,” <h‘feat.cd the French in 1503 in the 
doeisivtj hattJes of S('miiiara and Cerignola, 
and in 1304 at Mola, near (hu'ta. These 
vi(*iories made them absolute masters of the 
kingdom of Na[>les. from which the French 
w ere cut i rel y ex pel 1 ed . 

The, j)op(‘ and his son ( 'H'sar Borgia had 
taken advantage of the French invasions 
of Italy to push their schemes forward in 
all quarters. The Boniagiia, though a 
nominal possession of the pope, w'as really 
ruled by a number of petty lords. With 
the aid of some French troops furnished by 
Louis, Caesar Borgia wresU'd the Romagna 
from these rulers, and 1501 was mad© 
Duke of Romagna by the pope. Louis 
wmuld not allow him to add Bologna to his 
possassions, as the lord of that city was un- 
der French protection. The Duke of Valen- 
tino, as Cseear w'as called, then frightened 
the Florentines into taking him into their 
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bie.he.rdiory at their expense* At the 
'amaig.of ^he quarrel, i/vitir Spain about 
"ea; ^uis retusod to allow Csesar to 
the;lMorentinea^,a he 

alliance in this war. . Oibsar 
UrbinOi but this bold move uni- 
i;of the niost powerful Italian nobles 
Irira, an he was obliged to reliii- 
q5^, the city^^ was a nmn of unques- 
daring, and utterly 
nii^^ia^ious, cruel and licentious; and was 
with distrust and di t^ad by all the 
In 1503 Pope Alexander 
consequence of having by acci- 
^^^ 4^ of some wine wliicdi liis son had 

for the purpose of destroying the 
a,! of Corneto, and with his death 
good fortune came to an end. He 
wai4-IM4pp6d of Ids possessions as suddenly 
gained them, and was made a 
ni^C^r by the Venetians. The next year 
^ hie was liberated and went to Naples, where 
.^fe;WAs,seized by Gonsalvo and sent to Spain. 
'JSOr-^oaped' after an imprisonment of two 
yeiirs^and took refuge with his brotber-iii- 
faWi.-John, King of Navarre, in whose 
4rm^; he served until his death shortly after. 

.The conquest of Milan by the King of 
Frahee-, made him also ina.ster of Genoa, 
which iiad been subject to Milan. Dissat- 
isfied with the arbitrary rule of the F reiich, 
the Genoese attempted to l evolt in 1507, 
but were compelled to submit. Louis now 
listened to the overtures of the FlorentiiiCvS, 
.who were* anxious to obtain possession of 
Pisa. By bribing both the Kings of France 
and Spain, the Florentines induced them to 
Pisa to its fate, and in 1509 that city 
cbtnpelled to submit to the army of 
JB^rence, which entered it in triumph. The 
F'isahs in large numbers left their homes 
rathnr than submit to the Florentine yoke. 
1§(13 yenice, which for fifty years 
war with the Turks, made 
■ Relieved from the neces- 

this struggle, the republic began to 
ax^d its^ the mainland of 

this purpose, 
Pope Alexander VI., 
u]^ 'Several cities in the papal 

by Gesar 
the pope against 
and Msp the Em- 

defeating him in the 
hh. attempt 
to take part in the affairs of that 
ksoiUJ^^ height of 


her power. Her terntbry ^ from 

Aquilcia to the Adda, and as as 

Ravenna and Rlmiiiv It l^cltided also 
Friuli, the coast of Dalmatia, some -of the 
Greek islaiids? Cy pruSj Crete, 
in southern; Greece, Brindisi, and isoi^e 
other coast towns in , t he kingdoioqf JTIples, 
which Ferdinand 11. had pledged as secu- 
rity for loans from the Venetians; This 
prosperous condition excited the jealousy^ 
and alarm of the powerful neighbors of the 
republic. Louis XIL of France, as Duke 
of Milan, wished to recover tlie Lombard 
towns wliich he had been forced to yield tc^ 
the Vcrieiians by treaty during hi^ Wars 
with Ludovico Sibrza; the pope to 

libs own the territory granted by Pepij^fUJd 
Charlemagne, wliich included RirninL 
enza,aiKl some other towns ; Ferdiliiitfid of 
Spain wished to recover Brindisi aidi^ the 
otli(‘r Neapolitan towns ; the Einpe^r v^Iax- 
imiJian claimed Padua, Vicenza, a^^er- 
ona, as lapsed fiefs of the empire,' and 
Roveredo, Friuli, and Treviso, as the prop- 
erty of the house of Austria ; and the Duke 
of Savoy, ns the descendant of Guy de 
Liisignan, claimed the island of Cyprus. 
In order to get possession of what he claimed 
as his share, Pope Julius II. endeavored to 
negotiate with the republic; but finding the 
Venetians averse to surrendering what they 
regarded as their lawful prize, he changod 
his policy and organized a league of the 
leading European states against them. The 
Emperor Maximilian, the Kings of France 
and Spain, the Dukes of Savoy and Ferrara, 
and the Marquis of Mantua, joined in t-he 
pope in tin's confederacy, which was known 
as the League of Cainbray. War was de- 
clared by the confederates in 1509. Louis 
XII. at once took the field, defeated the 
Venetians at Agnadello, and soon won 
back tlie old territories of his duchy. He 
also gained possession of Verona, Vicenza, 
and Padua, the keys of which he scut to 
Maximilian, The pope, who began his part 
of the undertaking by excommunicating fhe 
Venetians, won back the cities of tlie Ro- 
magna; the King of Siiaiii recovered the 
Neapolitan cities he had claimed ; and the 
Duke of Brunswick regained Friuli for the 
emperor. Venice seemed on the point of 
ruin,- but, abandoning its poissessions in 
northern Italy, the republic prepared to , 
concentrate its energies upon the defence of 
its home territory. The slowness with 
which the German Emperor Maximilian 
executed his movements enabled the Veue- 
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m IjdEljr^^m thm nrst reverses ; and, 
they reoaptured Padua 
ifian l^c^cd the city with an army 
UiOOO med, but Avaa obliges] tp raise the 

Tb<^ pope no^v Huklenly changed his po- 
sitknii* lie h*id gamed all that he desired, 
and he now b*ga i to fear that the power of 
Vetiiee ^vould be i educed too low for her to 
offer any obstacle to the efforts of the 
French to gf t possession of northern Ital^ 
ITe dr( aded tl>e effect of foreign supremacy 
in I dy, and bct to woik to drive out the 
French and Germans. lie began with the 
F’*^nch. By a berieb of intiiguos lie broke 
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up the League of C^inihi i>, and foiimd 
anothei kuo\Mi ns the JToly Xtarpee, vith 
the Syjss and V<mtians, the latter of 
whom h(* rcluvtd fioiii the t \( oineuinua- 
tion. He began t he w ir w il h foi ci s f ui d 
by these, hut is dcicaud In the Fundi 
siommandoi , and Louis XII , m u \ ( ngc foi 
this attack np» n him, induced a nunibcr of 
the cardinals to Mimmon a general <oiincil, 
which wtis to imit it Pi'-a for the pin pose 
of investigating and ( ondernning the conduct 
of the pope. The t onni il proved a failure, 
and the pope retalmtid liy inducing the 
emperor to make peace with the Venetians, 
and by drawing the Kings of England and 
Sj^iu into the Holy League. Bologna, 
winch had fallen into tlie hands of the 
Freoebf was besieged by the allied forces, 


but the French 

the nephew of Louis XlL,, 

ip raise the siege. The French wefoto ham 

pressed, however, that Louis ordejw 

to force the allies to a decisive batOh- 

was brought on before Bavenna on the 

of Apnl, 1512 The papal and 

foices were deliated with great losfl^ut It 

was a dearly- bought victory to the 

who lost tluir gallant young commanda^^^ 

Gaston de Foiv, Duke of Neraoaa;8. 

jiosition of the Fiench king also 

more critical , for England was annoying 

him greatly b> icpcated descents upon the 

ooast, and Spam had conquered KavarrCi. 

Maxim 1 1 lan no w joined 
the Holy League, 
and 20,000 Svvist in- 
vaded the duchy of 
Milan. The French 
wen Klnven odt of 
Tjombardy, which 
was overrun by the 
Swiss, who seired some 
of the fionlier posts 
of that legion with the 
iutdihon of adding 
tlum to their own - 
posst^sioiis. MaximiL 
lan Sloi za, the son of 
Ludovico, was pro- 
claimed Duke of Mil- 
an, and Bologna, Fer- 
lan, I^inna, and 
Piaienza tell into the 
hamU of the pope^ 
Genoa lose in revolt, 
and of all the con- 
quests of the French in 
Ital> , only two or three 
forti esses remained to 
Hum. Elon nee. Nvliuh had during 
w 11 lefu^id to biiak with the King |if * 

J 1 mee, w i'? now compelled by tfhe alUe34tO 
dt pose its ( liH 1 inagistiate and receiye baefe 
the Midu 1 , who weie sufficiently hostile to 
tbe Freni h t > guarantee the ffiiture poli-^y 
ot the 11 public Affairs were restored to 
ilu p()siiK)n m which they 
flight of Pietio de' Medici, in Huvirg 
succeeded so well with the Forw 

Julius determined to rid Italy pf 
lards. “If heaven allow,” ^id he, ^Pe 
Xcapolitans shall soon have another 
ter.’^ His death, in 1513, dissolved IaH 
alau. He was succeeded by the C^^nal 
Giovamm do’ Medici, who took the oUe of 
Leo X. The policy of Alexander VI and'' 
Julius II. had been to play off the Freradl 
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:ah4 : each other, hut to 

j^y^V from becoming supreme in 

and ttt lost Julius endeavored to rid 
|lKe peninaula of both. Leo X. sought, 
other interest, the perpetuation 
df the power of his family in Florence, and 
ay he owed its re-establishment to the Bpan- 
iards, his policy was to continue the alliance 
with them. 

Besides the pope the onl}^ really indepen- 
dent Italian povver at this time was the re- 
public of Venice. The Venetians, becoming 
Qtfeuded at the refusal of the other mem- 
bers of the Holy Lengue to restore the 
territory that had been taken from the 
republic, began to plot with Louis XTI. for 
the restoration of Milan to him. That 
•duchy was nominally governed by Maxi- 
milian Bforza, but its real rulers were, the 
Swiss, who sustained him. Tlie Milanese 
had grown weary of the tyranny of tliese 
mercenaries, and were favorably inclined to 
the French king. Genoa revoke^, and the 
French army suddenly swept down from 
the Alps and entered Milan amid the ac- 
-clamations of the peophi. Maximilian fled 
to Novara, which was defended by the 
Swiss. The French, attern filing to take 
that place, were defeated on the 6tli of 
June, 1513, and were driven back over the 
Alps. Genoa was reduced to subini.ssii.m 
by the Spanish viceroy, and Venice was at- 
tacked by the viceroy and the German king, 
and its territory cruelly ravaged, for aiding 
the French against a member of the league. 
The Swiss invaded France, and the English 
defeated the army of Louis at Guiiu'gate. 
About the same time James IV. of Scot- 
laud/the ally of Louis, was defeated by tlie 
English* at Flodden. TlK;.se rev(jrse.s made 
Louis very anxious for peace. He suc- 
■ceeded in making terms with the pofie, the 
'QetmaH king, and the Kings of England 
fiiid Spain, l^t the Swiss .refustid to treat 
with him: 

. Mkttfits w'ere givally changed bv the 
d^tll of Louis XIT. in 1 51 5. He WMS sue- I 
ceedod by Francis I., who at once nno’ved ' 
the Fronoh claim to the duchy of Milan, j 
and prepared to maintain it. Venir e ami ' 
eiiibraced the French’cause ; but the | 
pope, the Spanish viceroy, the Florentines, 
and the Swiss sustained the claim of Duke 
MaxiniiHan, as none of them wished to see 
the French a.gain established in Italy. 
The Swiss weri£f stationed to hold the passes 
of KedfllpiiQt, and the French commander 
Tifivuhsio . foroed to , phoose another 


means of entering Italy. By one of the 
most brilliant * movements on record, ■ ho 
passed his army, with its artilleity and bag- 
gage, over Monte Viso, and before the 
allies were aware that he had begun the 
ascent of the mountain was safe in Loin- 
hardy. The pope's general, Prosper Co' 
lonna, was captured at Villafrauca, and the 
French army advanced towards Milan. On 
the loth of September the Swiss atUcked 
tlie French camp at Marignjino, about ten 
mih33 from Milan. The battle continued 
late into the night and was renewed the 
next day. It was one of the bloodiest 
fights ever waged, and resulted in a com- 
plete victory lor the French. The Swiss 
abandoned the diudiy in consequence of 
their delcat, and never after this interfered 
in Italian alfairs. Tliey made peace with 
the Frenidi king .soon after. Francis was 
now master of Lombardy, and had he been 
an abler man migdit soon hav(? extended his 
power over Tuscany and the p:i[)al states, 
and even over Naples. The ])ope, how- 
ever, was the abler of the .two, and taking 
advantage of the })rejudiee.s of the king, 
who was never entirely satisfied wdth his 
alliance with the luercMiitile’' rojinblic 
of Venice, the jioutifl’ eonclnded a treaty 
with him at Bologna. Tlie French king 
made a close alliaiiee with the pope and the 
Medici of Florence, and alloweil himself to 
be cheated of tlie most important conse- 
quences of his victor}'. At the pope's per- 
suasion lie eonseaited to defer his attempt 
upon Naples until the death of Ferdinand 
of Spain. Then, :ip})ointing tlie Constable 
de Bourbon his lieu ten ant in Milan, Fran- 
eis disband(‘(l the bulk of his army and 
returned to France. The pope, freed from 
danger at his hands, now devoted himself 
to mivancing the interests of his family in 
Florence. 

In 1510 Ferdinand of Spain died, and 
wjis succeeded hy his grandson Charles, 
Archduke of Austria and also Lord of the 
con Ill y of Burgundy and the Low Countri.ea, 
wliieh ho had inherited from liis mother. 
Throe y(iars later, 1519, Cliarles was elected 
German king. He thus became the most 
powerfnl sovereign of Europe, as he was 
King of Germany and Sjiaiii, Areluluke of 
Austria, C(*unL of Burgundy, and Lord of 
the Low Countries. The Reformation now 
began to move Europe with [lowerlul force, 
and Charles, who was a devoted Catholic, 
was unwilling to see his religion supplanted 
by the doctrines taught by Luther. More- 
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over, he was fearful that tlie resistance to 
spiritual tyranny might become a revolt 
against civil authority also, and both these 
feelings caused him to side with the pope. 
In Italy he w'as also llie rival of the King 
of France and the natural ally of the pope, 
and so in 1521 a treaty was negotiated be- 
tween the pope and (^Jiai los, and the latter 
W'as urged by the pontitfto come and drive 
the Flench out of Italy. It was agreed 


did ill its intellectual aclpovements, was ,a 
curse to his country. MiclmeV Angelo ajid 
Raphael shed a glory over it, but the ain- 
bition and the falseness of the pope wwe the 
cause of serious evils to it. Indeed, in spito 
of their efforts to rid the pen in suja. of for- 
eign influence, the policy of the last three 
popes had steadily increased that supreme 
acy which they (Ireaded. Alexander VI.;; 
by his alliance with Ferdinand against the 
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between ihcni that Francesco, who hiul be- 
come the lu'jid of the *Slbrza fiiiniJy by the 
death of his brotlii-r Maximilian, sliould bo 
made Duke of Milan. Tlie plan was suc- 
cessful. The l^rencli were drivcai out of 
the duchy ami !'>anci’sco was proclaimed 
duke. Parma ant! Piacenza were; restored 
tn the pope. Leo died soon after hearing 
the news of this succt'ss. He w as an intel- 
iectuaj epitmre, and his reign, though splen- 


j French, introduced the Spaniards into 
Italy. The Holy League of Pope Julius 
II. gave them a strong hold upon t entr*^ 
Italy, and tlie alliance between I.ieo , 

Charles V. made them masters 
duchy of Milan, for Francesca, 

; duke, was but a puppet in their 
I Tile new pope, Adrian VL, thoug : 
i better man than eitlier of those jjpul j 
contributed tt> increase the Spaoll0.i “ 
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in Italy. He had been tlio tutor of Charles 
V;, arid was therefore naturally inclined to 
his cause. ^ The persistence of Francis I. in 
seeking to recover liis lost Italian territory 
compelledHhe pope to make a direct alli- 
ance with the fill poor. Venice, tired of 
the French alliance, also joined the parly 
of Charles, and in 1 522 ( Jcnoa was (‘ajHiin'd 
from .the Fic'iieh by U»e iinj)orial army. 
Thus tlie power of Spain was siipreiii(‘ 
throughout Italy. 

Fran(‘is, undismayed by bis losses, began 
ill 1523 his ])re})arations for a vigorous 
etfort to recover the tlucliy of Milan. The 
|K)pe*at once oiganiy.(;d.a h'Mgiie f<»r the d<v 
ience of Italy, which eriibi'aeol liimself, the 
Emperor Charles, the King rd* England, tlie 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, the Duke, 
of Milan, and the cities of Florcaice, Genoa, 
Lucca, and SieuTi. TIhj Frcncli army liad 
begun its march into Italy, and Francis 
was about to follow, wlicu he was detained 
at home by the discovery of the coiis[)iracy 
of the great Constable of Bourbon, and was 
obliged to intrust the commaud of his army 
to William de Bonnivc't, Admiral of 
France, who was out g(^neraJlcd by tlie i)apal 
Commander, and fiilcd to acccinplisli any- 
thing. About the same time Popc^ A<lrian 
VI. died, and was siie>(;eedcd l)y Cardinal 
Giulio de' Medici, wlio took tlie title of 
(Element VII. The luiw po])e was anxious 
ibr peace, for he was fully alive to tlic dan- 
ger to Italy of liMving the King of Spain 
master of the kingxhmi of lljci '^fwo Sicira's 
and of the duchy of JMilaii also ; but he was 
unable to ac(^orn{)li.':Ii his d<‘sire. By tlie 
death of Pros})ero Colon ua the Manjuis of 
Pescara succeeded to the ('(nnnuind of tlic 
allied army. The spring of 1524 wi(ncs<rd 
frash disasters for the French. Tli(‘ Duke 
' of Bourbon entered Italy as the liiaitcnant 
of the ojuperor, and the Frcncli connnaii(h’r 
Bonnivei. wtis forced to reti'(‘at. lii a bat- 
• tie on the Sesia, m'lir I’omaguano, the 
Oli'wmlier Bayard was killed. Bourbon 
and Pescara then invaded Francis by the 
Cornice road, captured Aix and sevf iid 
other towns, and laid si(‘gc to ^Marseilles. 
-Tliey were soon compelled to raise tln^ siege 
ctreat into Italy, and Bourbon fouinl 
couutrymen had no wish to share 
^^1‘*/read.cry. 

now entered Italy with a fine 
30;0()0 men. The Vene tians, 
f P^d joined the jeagne, made no 

intcj (i » e with him, being perhaps 
yiower of the emperor. 


Francis threw aw^ay the advantages he had 
gained by halting in his advance to lay 
siege to Pavia. The pope secretly mgoti- 
ated a treaty of neutrality with the French 
king and abandoned Ids allies, and tb^ 
King of England was so lukewarm in his' 
zeal for the cause that he failed to furnish 
the aid and supplies he had promised. 
Francis was so much elated by this good 
fortune that he foolislily weakened liis army 
by s(‘nding a portion of it, under the Duke 
of Albany, to compior tlic Keapolitau king- 
dom. This ])rr.vc'vl his ruin, for the imperial 
army, reinfiiveed by ne^v levies under the 
Constable of Bouibou and a German leader 
named Gemi’;c Friindtsbcj-g, attiUfked him 
on the 2lth of Fibruary, 1525, before 
Pavia,, and utterly dedeated him. Francis 
and his bi-o1 her-in-hiw, Henry d’AJbret,. 
King of Navarre, wei’c mafic prisoners, 
and 8,000 men and some of the greatest 
nobles ol‘ France were slain. Francis was 
imprisoned in the Casth'- of Pizzighittonc, 
m^ar Aiilau, and was aft(‘rwards removed to 
Matlrid, where he was conlFined in the Al- 
cazar. 

The vic tory of Pavia mad<‘ (diaries al> 
Hoiuto in{i>lcj* of nortlurn Italy, to the 
great dissatisFaeiion of the ]) 0 ])e and the 
X'enelians, who luul expected liis defeat, 
lie w’as too ])ow'crfnl to be a safe neighbor,, 
and the VeiK'tians ciidc^avored to induce the 
p(>]>c to aid tln'in in iorniing a league with 
the Bogent of Fi’anec, the Duke of Ferrara, 
and the Swiss for the pnrjiose of checking 
the etn])(ror and securing tlie. release o.f 
King Fraiiris, but iJie ])ope was afraid to 
vdfend the emperor, and signed a treaty 
with the eoinmandcrs of the imperial army, 
hi order to support tlu‘ large force winch 
the enijieror maintained in the peninsula, 
tlie various Italian states were burdened 
vilh Ih’MVV taxes. The ]>eoplo of the 
nhu-liy of Milan w'ero almost ruined bv this 
iiiipft.^itinn, and were annoyed and driven 
to despr ration by the brutality of the troops 
will) wan e (piartercd u|)on tlu in. The duke, 
seeing the sufferings of his jx'ople, and feel- 
ing that he hims(?)F was Imt a mere puppet 
in tlie hands iif tlie 8^paiiit»rds, resolver! to 
make an eflbrt to throw ofi’lli(‘ir yokf^. He 
w^as urged to this step by the advice of his 
chancellor, (Brohiino Moroue, and was se- 
cretly eneouragiMl by the pojie and tlie 
Vemd.ians. He succeeded in drawing the 
Spanish coirmnuider, the Manjuis of Pes- 
cara, into the plot, by •offering, in tlie name 
of the jiarties to the ydot, to guaniiitee liini 
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the crown of Naples if he woiiM assist in 
-driving the Spaniards arni Germans out of 
Italy. The marquis at first gave his ad- 
hesion to the sch(‘nK*, but in a short time 
Jbetrayed his confcMleratos lo the eni])eror, 
arrested the ehMiux^Jlor, and besieged the 
Duke of Milan in liis castle. By command 
of th(* ernpen»r Ikj s<'iz(.*d on all the fortified 
places of tlie (Incliy (‘xce[)t Cremona and 
Milan, which still licid out for Diiko Fran- 
cesco. Towards tlic (dose of 1525 the Mar- 
quis of Pescara died, and the command of 
tlie imperial army in Italy passed to tiuj 
Dnkeof Hoiirhon, wlio was given the duchy 
of Milaai by the einjx^ror. 

J^h’ancis 1. regained his liberty early in 
]52t> by signing the; h ii in iliating treaty of 
Madrid, renouncing, among other things, 
his (dainis to Naples, Milan, Genoa, and 
Asti. Immediately upon his return to 
France; he re[mdiated the terms of the 
treaty on tin; pl(;a that Ik; had Ixxm (‘om- 
pelJed to sign it while a ]»risoii(‘r. The 
.snfforings of the Italians wcae very great, 
and all now tuftied to the King of Fiance 
as their only liopo. The Duke of Bourbon 
[)romis(;d to remove tbe tr()o|)s from Milan 
upon tlie jiuvment of 1100,000 crowns, but 
when this suni was raisixl b(‘ found biinscdf 
• powtjrlcss to fulfil bis promise, ns tbe troops 
refused to obey biiii. Tliey had not been 
])ai(l for a long time, and they supjdit'd 
their nec'ds by pliindc'ring the uiiliajipy 
Milanese. Tbe biisiiu'ss of the city ceased ; 
no man daitd to op('n bis shop lest he 
siiould he instantly roblied of all his goods 
by tbe troops. In this state of affairs the 
pope, the Venetians, and tli(^ Diik(^ of Milan 
formed a league with the King of ranee, 
wlfieh, as the jiojx' was at the head of it, 
was cnlled the 77c/// Leaf/ve. Its objects 
W’(;re declared to be to compel (Jluirles to 
release the s/ms of l^rancis, who wer<; do 
tained in Spain as hostages, and to r(\store 
Fraiux'sco to ibe duehy of Milan. In case 
Charh's ri'fnsed tlu'si* (hnnamls be avus to be 
attacked iii-sL in Milan and then in Naple.s. 

In the meant im(‘ the |x;oj)le of Milan 
were made to snlfer all the more because 
their duke avms a ini'ndx'r of this league. 
An effort of the Veu(‘tiaii army to expel 
the Spaniards I'roin Milan was (j(‘ft’ated by 
the Constahlo oi Bourbon. Cardinal Oo- 
lorinU) a personal en any of tin; pop(', now 
collected an army and maredu'd suddeuly 
to Rome. His troojis plundered the Vati- 
can awd the church of St. Peter, and the 
popi.;, who had taktm refuge in the Castle 


of St. Angelo, was compelled to surrender 
and make terms with the aml^ssador of 
the emperor. About the same' time the 
im 2 )erial army iu Italy was strdti^ly reitf- 
forced. Among the new trooj)S was a 
splendid army of German infantry, coin- 
maiuh'd by George Frundesberg. Frundes- 
herg had raised these troops himself," and 
th(;y had followed Jiirn in the hope o^' plun- 
der, which his great military tamei^emed 
to promise them. Th(;y were quartered at 
Mantua. Bourbon’s army at Milan was 
almost in aii open mutiny because of the 
failure of their pay, and Frundesberg’s men < 
soon lx;canie equally discontented. ♦Bour- 
Ixm was soon joiiUMl by the Viceroy of Na- 
ples with his forces, ami 1)y FjMindesberg and 
ins troo])s. It being impossihlo to extort 
anvthing rnon; from the Milanese, the epn- 
.^tahle led the army into central Italy in 
th(! hope of finding some means of content- 
ing them. 

The pope, avIio had broken the truce 
forccxl ui)on him by Gardinal Coloima, sent 
a for(;e to ravage the country estates of the 
Colonnas, and causcul th(‘ir palaces at Rome 
to be d(‘st.roye(l. He also made an unsuc- 
cessful atte]n])t against the Neaj)o]itan 
kingdom. Tin; mwvs of the march of the 
inqx'i-ial army und(T Bourbon southward 
filhxl him with iilarm for the safety of both 
Florenc(i and Rome. He made a hasty 
p(?ace with tlx; 8j»aiiish viceroy and dis- 
banded nearly all liis troops. The viceroy 
promised llial I lx; iin])eri.‘il troops should 
not ai>proa('h (‘ither Flonuice or Rome, but 
neither he nor tlx-ir (xunmandoTS could stay 
tlie inarch of the army, which Avas excited 
and urged on by tlio tbonght of the rich 
booty wbicli the 'Capture of the Eternal 
City Avon Id afford them; and it is most 
prohabh;. that Bourhon himself had no wish 
to .<])are the r ily. i\’issing by Florence, the 
army at JeiiL^h arrived before*Rome. The 
pope endeavored to stay the advance of this 
terrible force, but without success. Frundes- 
berg, in attempting to quell a mutiny of his 
men, wa-s seized ^vith a fit Avliich aflterwt^rds 
cost him his life, and Bourbon was left, ip 
sole charge of the arjny. On the 6th dfe 
May, 1527, Rome was carried by stoi^, 
and for two Aveeks the city was given up to 
jdunder, massacre, and the most horrid 
deeds of violence. “ The splendor of Rome, 
which had outlasted so many heathen 
barbarian invasions, perished at last fboid ' 
I the cruelty and Ijriitality of a Christian 
I army.” The Duke of Bourbon having 
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been killed in the assault upoji the city, the Thus ahandoned, they wei*fe <^bl%ed* to^maS;^ 
Prince of Orange was chosen hy the troops the best arrai^ernent they .cb;nld with 
to command tlicin. Tlio pope, wlio had (Jharles. The Duke of Milan, , wlio^ w^ae 
fled io the Castle of St. Angelo, surrendered childless, was allowed to retain his dneby 
on the bth of June Ixicause of the failure on payment of a large sum, and at hisdehth_!, 
of the supplies ol' the cnstle. He was kept the enuxeror chiiuied the duchy as a*lapged^ 
a prisoner until Seplember IM.Ii, when he es- fief. The Venetians were obliged to’^feurrejn^ 
caped to Orvietn. der Ravenna and Cervia to the pdge, antT 

The Finn?!)! incs, tiiking Mclviintage ol‘ the their eoiuj nests in Apulia to the enfperor. 
absence of the. in»[>erijil aviny IVoin Tus- The others were allowed to purchase' peace 
cany, drovr* out the Medici, and, ))lacing on terms more or less favorable. All 
themselves nndi'r the. protection of bVanc<‘, Italian states were obliged to admtfe tKe 
restored their lefniidicaii form of govern- authority of the emperor. FloronctT ^lone 
ment. (imoa alscj threw off the Sj)anish was exeni])te(l from the general peace; 
yok(% and, undri* the h‘;id of Amlrea Doria, nothing but the unconditional subrhission • 
declared for lh('. French. The Holy .League of the republic to tlie pope would satisfy^ 
was. revivf'd, uiul a French army entered eitluu' C'lcTncnt or Charles. * 

Italy. Favia was taken by storm and In lo^O Cliarles was crowned King of 
.saclu'd ill revenge for the defeat of Francis Italv and Finperor by Pope Clement.,, He 
befoniits walls. Lautnu*, tlie French com- r(H*(fiv(d l)oth crown.s at once, and the coro- 
mand<‘r, ai.lvaruHnl to Ahijdes, and the nation look place at I>»;)logna, instead of at 
PriiK.'o of <.)i*ang(i evacnalc'd Rotiu^ and. Milan and Rome. This informality, how- 
threw the remnant r)f his army whi(.-h had ever, amounted to nothing. Charles N 
survived its excesses into that city. Lau- wa»s su[)nmie monarch of the mightiegt 
tree invested Tsaj)les by land, while the realm that had bi^eu ruled by any sov- 
eoml)iiu*d lha'ts of Prance and (lenoa oreign siiuHi the days ot‘ (-harlemagne. He 
l)locka<led it from th<‘ sea. Th(‘ city must was ab.solnlo in .Italy, and in the tfueat 
have falhui l)ad not Fi'ancls serioii.-Iy of- sense king of tliat count ry. His coronatibn 
fended tlie Dorias by lii.s unjust treatment did not unite Italy with the empire, bow- 
of tluMU. Andrea Doriii withdrew the ever, but witli the Spanish (Town, to wbieh 
MeiiO('.se fits'l, and (bmoa abandoned the it passed at his abdication. His coronation 
French alliam.'o a.i\d went v)Vcr to the cm- clos(‘d the. long war between France and 
peror. Laiilrot! died cd a sickiujss which 8paiu for the poss('s.'^ioii of Italy. Tlib re* 
swept away the greater ])art of Jjis army, and suits of* tliis slrnggh* were three-fold: thb 
tlie ri'inaiiide'; were. eonij)cllcd by the (jleno- enslavement of Italy; the humiliation of 
es(‘. to raise tin* si(‘ge. The French invasion France; and tlu^ (‘xaltation of -Spain, 
resulhd in a enuij)l(‘te failure; the Prince Charles V. was the last emperor crowned in 
of Orange was made viceroy for the eiu- Italy. 

])eror, ami thc^ power of (.liarles was The presence of C’harles in Ital}^ was 

riv('fed u|)on .Italy more firmly tlian ever. made the oecasinii of compelling Flbmico 
The |>o)u‘, who was resolved to become to submit to tht*. pope. The Florentiiies 
master (U* hMoriMU'c once more, now began having refused to njcc'ive back the Medici, 
to negotiates wiih the emtu'ror for that pur- the Prinoe of Orange, was ordered by the 
pose. In June, 1520, au alliaiiee was formetl emperor at tack the city. S'lorence was 
between iho.st^ two ])()lt'ntaU's, Charh's, fortihed by Mu’bael Angelo, and w^as de- 
wdio was only (MiiperoiM'lcrct, thouLdi sjjokeii fended wdth gn'at. obstinac-y and gallantry 
of alway s as VmjM rur, was |)roiniscd the im- by the •garri.son and by an army without, 
perial crown ami the invt'st.iuirt^ of the the walls, hut its ablest general being slain 
kingdom of Na]»l<^, and be agreetl to com- iu battle and another proving a traitor, the 
pel the Venetian'^ and the Duke of l’\Trara city was compelled to surrender in August^ 
to restoH' to tho i»op»* some of tlu‘ territory 1530. It was obliged to pay a heavy ran- 
they had taken fn)!!! him, and ti» aid him som and receive an imperial garrison. 
in his designs upon Florence. In Augu-st hereditary rule of the Medici was re^estJtb- 
of the same year tluj v;nr between Charles lished, and thi.s family continued in powoi* 
and Francis w\‘is brouglit to an (*nd by the until the death of the Ja.st Medici in i7?7v 
Treaty of Cambruy, in w hich Fraiud.'^, with In 1570 Cosmo de’ Medici was made Grai^ 
characteristic selhshness, sacrificed his Duke of Tuscany hy Pope. Pius V. From 
Italian allies in order to obtain peace, tliis time Florence “ ecased to hllMtre ail in-^ 
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d'^odent,yjp61i^^^ lifo ; she was no longer 30,000 iiieii. In Italy the effort against 
k city-st^te, bht only the seat of the govern- the emperor was unsuccessful ; the Floren- 
infeut grand dnchy.’^ tines were severely punished, and were 

'• V was sue- to submit to tlje Medici. After 

'Cepjflei.liy Alexander Farnese, who took the this they madii no other effort to rid them- 
;’4;itte^f Paul III. Pope Paul was a bitter selves of r heir masters. Pope Paul pursued 
etteiny^ftf the Medici, ami exertexl himself a varying policy, courting the Frenc'h 
-depress thorn and advance his own sornetim(*s, and sometiim's leaning towards 
family.,, lie eneonragiMl tlio Floreiitinos to the em]u‘ror, wl\o was the only person with 
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reOel against their lord, and tin* tiim* ; the [lower to advaiKie Ids family in Italy. 
:8eemtd favorable for the movi*meiit, as a! A.s ('harlos, howoxrer, was not willing to do 
pew war had broken out betW(Hai Francis : anything more for tlio Farnesi, the pope 
and Charles. Ihe latter clainu;d the <liicliy w’as oti the whoh* unlric'ndlv to him, and so 
of fc^voy, the reigning duke, of which was ; incurred his ang(;r. He eaim* to an open 
hi^ uncle, and in 153b o\;ernin the duchy , rupture with (h)arles about the duchy of 
with his troops. Charle.s by invading | Parma, which tin; emperor wanted for his 
Prance" threw his rival on the defensive, j son-in-law, Ottaviano, who was also the 
bnt he was unable to accomplish aiiytiiing, ! pope’s grandson. In the midst of this 
•lid was forced to retreat with a W of ; quarrel the ]>op(^ died, in 1549. His suc- 

■# 
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eeaeor was Cardinal del Monte; who became 
^nlius III. The new pope gave Parma to 
Ottaviano. Alexander, the son of Ottavi- 
aoo and Margaret, the daughter of the 
Em peror Charles, became the most famous 
of all the ^enenils of Pliilip II., of Spain. 
He is known as the J^riuco of Parma. 

Irvthe meantime Framus I. had followed 
up the withdrawal of Charles from France, 
♦by renewing Ills elaims to Savoy and also 
to Milan, hut tJie war was prevented by a 
truce in July, 15.‘57, which was finally 
settled into a defin ite peace in 1539. F rancis 
was l(*ft in [lossession of Savoy, Prci^se, and 
half of Piedmont; tli(», emperor kept the 
rest of Piedmont and Milan. The Duke of 
Savoy, thus unjustly stripped of his terri- 
tories, was coniined to the county of Nice. 
Geneva, which had been nominally subject 
tq Savoy, now became an independent -re- 
public. 

In March, 1547, Francis I. died. He 
was succeeded by Henry II., who, in 1550, 
became involved in a war with Charles. 
The chief •events of this war occurred be- 
yond the Alps, but it spread to Italy and 
caused eonsijlcnible suffering to that coun- 
try. In 1552 Siena revolted against the 
Spaniards, and was attacked by the Floren- 
tines under Duke Cosino de’ Medici. It 
was captured after a severe siege of fifteen 
months, and received an imperialist garri- 
son, but two years later, was dc'finitely 
united to Florence. Many of the Sienese 
abandoned their homes rather tluin su limit 
to Florence. On the whole the war in Italy 
resulted in favor of tlie Spaniards. The 
French overruji Savoy, bnt could not obtain 
a foot mg ill Milan. 

In 1555 Charles V. abdicated the throne 
and retired to a monastery. He was suc- 
ceeded on the throne of Spain by his sou 
Philip TI.,aiid in the empire by his brother 
Ferdinand. Italy went with the Spanish 
crown. It imd ahvady been ruled for some 
' years by IMiilip. In ilu; same year Po|)e 
Paul 111. died, and his successor, Gian 
Pietro Caraffa, became Pope Paul IV. The 
latter pope haled the Spaniards cordially, 
and was anxious to sec the French back in 
Naples. Ill alliance with Henry II., the 
Duke of Ferrara, and the Florentine exiles, 
he brought on a war against Philip 11. in 
the Neapolitan kingd(un, and a French 
array under the Duke of Guise was sent to 
h is ai^istaiioe. The Spaniards were success- 
ful, however ; the French were driven away, 

■ m the pojie was obliged to submit to Philip, 


who, however, was too gooS^a of die 
church to deprive him of his teirUory; 
restored him ail that had been fixiiis 
him. The war was decided by th0 de&atr 
of the French, and Henry was obliged to 
sign the treaty of Cateau Camh^e^is, By 
which he relinquished Savoy and Hedinotttj 
with the exception of Turin and fbui other*/ 
towns, and withdrew his troops from .MbiJt* 
ferrat, Tuscany, and Corsica. 

The principles ol' the Reformation, which' 
had changed the character of . northerh 
Europe and influenced France to no slight ; 
degree, took no root in Italy. Here and, 
there, throughout the peninsula, and even 
lit Rome itself, were to be found j^reons 
who held the views of the reformers, and 
partieuhirly tlie great doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith ; but tlioy formed no ptirty, 
and had no influence upon the course of 
affairs. Y(.t some of those who held the 
reformed oj)inions without leaving the 
church, such as the Cardinal Contarini and t 
Pornardo Oidiino, one of the generals of the 
Order of the Capuchins, were so prominent 
as to make it necessary to do soprietbing to* 
check the spread of th()se doctrines in the* 
church. It w’as agreed to hold a general 
council, and this plan ivas 'warmly favored 
by the Einjxu’or Charles V., who hbpe^ it 
would li(‘al tlie troubles which the religious 
differences had caused in the empire. The 
couiKul met at Trent in 1545, and with some 
breaks continued its sessions for twenty 
years. It reformed some abuses ; but de- 
fined so (explicitly and rigidly the doctrines 
of the Roman Cdmrch that those who did 
not hold theartifries put forth by this coun- 
cil were exedu (led from the church. Thus 
the council, so fin from healing thedlyji^on ' 
of Christendom, only made it wider tud 
deeper. 

About the same time several sbeioti^- ' 
were establislied for the reformation of the . 
evils from ivljich the church had suflTcredi 
Ignatius Loyola, a young Spanish sol^er^; ; 
who had borne arms against the ;Pre^ch,/= 
was wounded at the siege of ParapeluhlBi^/ J/ 
and as he lay helpless his thoughts .weireit 
turned towards religious matters, and 
resolved to devote the remainder of h&life/Vt 
to the sei vice of the church, 
priest's orders at Venice, and in 15^, 
the permission of Pope Paul III., establislil^t / 
the Simc4}/ of Jemsf. The order grow 
great rapidity. Its greatest successes 
won ill Spain and Italy. Its distmguidim|;'^ 
features were absolute" devotion 
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:.Uah Wtaiting obedience to its superiors, conjmand of his chiefs is venerated as a 
-MToqgb all varieties «of fortune, in exile saint. Against practices and feelings like 
^{kr^ument, and even in dissolution, these you can neither reason nor be on your 
oath of uninquiring, uuhesitating guard. lu all kingdoms, accordingly, at 
■opeoi^oe to the papal command has never some, time or other, the existence of the 
'b^it-^b^ken. . . J^o degradation is too order has been found in(M)nsistent with the 
servile, no place too for, no action too re- safety of the state, and it has been dissolved 
^ for these unreasoning instruments by the civil power. The moment, however, 
Ut ^bWGT. Vyillully surrendering the right the church n^gains its hold, the Jesuits are 
of judgment and the feelings of conscience sure to be restored.’' • 

into the hands of their superior, there is no The Jesuits set themselves to work at 
method by law or argument qf r(>gulating once to undo the work of tlie Reformation, 
their conduct. The one principle of sub- and in Italy they etfcctiially checkeil it. 
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' 5^^ has swallowed up all the rest, and Italy remainod Ilomaiiist, except in a little 
mlahnent of that duty ennobles the iniqui- corner of the, duchy of Bavov, where the 
by which It is shown. Other Vuudois, the dc.seendiinls of a primitive and 
' ® clause, either by words or pure elnireh, nmintiiined the principles of 

■ pfuiuisc of obedience, the gospel of Christ. Again.st this little 

, bBlitmg A to things which arc ju.st and band the Jcsuil.s directed their energies. 

** ostentatiously abro- Tho Vaudois were imiirisoned, tortured, put 

^ follower of Loyola, The to death w'ith the most horrible cruelties; 

mant ot obeymg an order to slay an enemy armies were sent against them, their terri- 

.church more than comp(‘nsates for t.iry was ravaged with fire and sword, anc®'* 
. . lu other orders a it often seemed tliat their ch^struction wafiit'' 

; horror; in sure; but they survived these trials an*!- 

^ who kil^s a heretical king by maintained their long struggle with RoMi 
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^tiiK tte Jnidd^ the nineteenth century, 
whfeij tMy were adnjitted to an equality 
with the other subjects of the Sardinian 
king: Elsewhere the Jesuits were abund- 
ant^ successful. They reformed the church 
of many of its abuses, mid at length suc- 
ceeded in imposing their will upon the popes 
^hemfH^lves, wlio thenceforth became very 
different from tlu^ir predecessors. The in- 
♦difference, voluptuousness', and open im- 
morality t)f tlie pontificial cMracter, dis- 
appeared, and the popes applied themselves 
zealously to the interests of the church, and 
were often men of austere [lioty. “ In ac- 
cordance with the advice of Ignatius Loyola, 
Paul III. set up in Rome a system of reli- 
gious courts, spies, police, judges, and exe- 
cutioners, called the Inquisition, somewhat 
after the model of the institution which had 
been regulated by »St. Dominic. Persecu- 
tion and terror begiiri to S|)r(;ad throughout 
Italy. In eaeh (iillhrerit state the ecclesias- 
tics held a court, and called ujion tlie civil 
power to help them, and in almost every 
case the comm amis of iho chief court at 
Rome ^^cre rc'.adily obeyed. Some of those 
who W’cre suspected of heresy took shelter 
in England or Gerniatly, or in the Protest- 
ant cities and lands of the Hwiss; others 
suffered the loss of their goods, torture, and 
death. In Romo, and in most other places, 
heretics were' hiirned ; in Venice they 'were 
drowned. Thus throughout Italy the new 
opinions were stamped out.” 

During the wars between Franco and 
Spain, Italy suffered much at the hands of 
the Ttirks, who were the allies of Francis I. 
The reigning sultan at this time was Soly- 
mnii I., und-T wherii the power of the Turks 
rtiaelu'd its liighest; point. He possessed a 

i H>w(M’fnl navy, commanded l)y Khaircddiii 
*asha, whom the I'kiDpeans called Barba- 
rossa. I'll is eomniander captured Algiers 
from the S]r\!iijirds and niade it the head- 
quarters of Ills fleet, which sw'e|)t the Medi- 
terranean at ploasun>. He defeated the 
Genoese fleet utkIm- Andrea Doria, and the 
imperial and Venetian fl(?ets off Prevosa, and 
ravaged the coasts of Italy, sacking Friuli, 
Reggio, and tlu^ Venetian possc^ssions in the 
Adriatic. In alliance with the French he 
tc¥)k and burned the city of Nice. In 1570, 
though at pfiace with Venice, Selim, wdio 
had sucO^ttjlll his father Sol ymati, attacked 
'tfCyprus, belonged to the Venetians. 

SThe island was bravely defended, but it was 




^•^nguered with great cruelty by the end of | 
Pius V., who was now pope, organ- 


ized a league of the 
against the Turks, ^d a ffeet 
by Spain, Savoy, the Knights qf 
Venice, and the pope. The 
given to Don John, of Austna; 
son of Charles V. On the 5^th 
her, 1571, he inflicted a sevwe 
the Turkish fleet off* the Gulf /of 
The Turkish fleet was almost destroyed, and 
Venice was delivered from the dan^ qf: 
conquest with which it w^ threateptedr^-^ 
Still tlie Turks were enabled to retain 
prus, as the* allies did not follow up thSt*; ' 
success. Ill 157o the Venetians made peaoq * 
with the sultan, relinquishing their qlain^ / 
to the island, and paying him a large ! 
tribute. " 

The ])eacti of Ciitcaii Cambresis restored 
to. Emm ami el Filihcrt, Duke of SaVby, a 
large iiortion of his territories, blit;; the 
Fr<mch king retained Saluzzo,, Turin and 
four other fortresses. Philip H. by thte ■ 
treaty was given Asti ami Vercelli, but he 
at once restored them to the duke, wbo was 
his cousin. At the same time a marriAgO 
was arranged between the Duke of ^^Voy 
and Margaret, the sister of Henry qf . 
Frauee. It was celebrated aller consider^ 
able deday, and in 1574 the French ; 
Spaniards relimpiislied to the duke all ^ 
territory they had retained by the treaty^ 
and the duke became once more master: of > 
all his hereditary dominions. He renTloyed 
his capital from Cliainh6ry to Turiiif ftnd 
Italian became the Ijinguage of the Ofiurt 
and the government. Thus Piedmont, |Hld 
not Savoy, became the chief state in' M 
dominions, ami from this reign the Dukes 
of Savoy becamo in all things ItaJian : 
princes. Sa voy was indeed the only indepen:- 
dent state left in Italy, for the rest/^e^ ;; 
either subject to or under the influence .qf 
Spain. On tlie deatii of Emmanuel 
bert, his son Cluirles Emmanuel 
to the. duchy. He was ambitious of . 


ing 


his tei ritpries, and in order 



the support of Spain married the siater-w - 
Philip 11. In 1588, taking advjl 
the religions wars in Prance^ 

Saluzzo, and easily conquered i 
joined the Catholic League again^ 

III of France, and invaded ProtfS^/i 
at the same time laid siege to Gene^; tJ|) 
the assassination of Henry he even dierifll^pK , 
the hope of succeeding to j^lie French ertSifitt ^ 
in right of his mother, who was the 
ter of Francis T. The battle of Ivry, 
ever, established' the power of Henry Iwi;; -: 
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of Sfcvoy was driven out of 
A Jong war followed, which was 
ig lfeOl by^ the treaty of Lyons. The 
; ' was allowed to keep Saluzzo, 

^ M to surrender Bresse, Bugcy, 

do Gex. This was a great 
■ but it aided greatly in nmk- 

Italian power. 


CHAPTEJt VI. 

■ F^M TUB BATTLE OF LEPANTO TO THE 
FALL OF NAPOLEON I. 

' ' ■ 

increase of the Temporal Power of the Po]>e — Tie 
Gains Ferrara and tJrbino — PoJiey of the I'apal 
Oovernn[icnt---Venu*.e and Pope Jhuil V, — Decline 
df the Power of Venice — Loses Tier ICasterri Pos- 
,Ejessioh9i=^ Decline of the 8piiiiish P(»\ver in Italy 
■ / .--'RehclHon of Masaiviello at Naples — The Out* 

hreak Crushed — The Outbreak in Sicily — Italy 
During the Eighteenth ( Century — The War of tlie 
Spanish Succession — Tlie Peace <'f Utrecht — Rise 
*01 the Austrian hifliience in Italy — The Duke of 
Savoy Becomes King of Sicily -The Succession 
to Parma — The King of Sicily Hcoouies King of 
— The Wiir of the j^disli Succession — 
Tifi-eatal^^^^ of the Spunish Jnflueiiee in 

O^oiithiBrn Italy — War of the Austrian Succession 
-“The Peace of Aix hv Chapclle Leaves the Jlour- 
hhns Supreme in Italy — Jifjss ol* l\>w(*r by the 
. \ POjpiES — The French Uevoluliou — 1'bc French Rc- 

pUolicaii Invasion of Italy — llomiparte’s Victories 
>— Treaty of Cainpo h^u-riiio** - iTie Italian Repub- 
lics— Napoleon Idling of Italy. 

f HE history of Itiily during the sev- 
enteenth oontiiry is so closely allied 
with that of other countries, that 
we shall be obliged to relate the 
^greater })art of it in coiiiiectiou 
with our aotjounls of those coun- 
try, and shall coniine our attention here 
those portions relating exclusively or 
vohiefly to the purely Italian history of this 
-perioii * 

; The pope had now become a leading 
y Xtaiian prince, and ct)ncernfd himself more 
■^botH liis terisporal tln^n hi,s spiritual posses- 
4l0n6L. O^ent VIII. proved himself one 
the njiost grasping and ambitious of poii- 
:■ In 1697 Alfonso d’Este, Duke of Fer- 

without children, and lei't his 
consisting of Ferrara, Modena, 

’ to his kinsman ('a 3 sare. The 

- Ferrara as a iief of 

" Bfoly See, and Henry IV. ol' P>ance, 
T to win the favor of the 

of Btrehgthening* himself 
^ Catholic subjects, sent word 

in case of resistance, he 
# helpiiim to enforce his claini. Phflip 
old iwid fbeble,and though he espoused 


the cause of Duke Csssare, he took no act^e 
steps to support him, aud the pope sent his 
troops into Ferrara and occupied the city. 
The now duke submitted to what he could 
not prevent, and retired to Modena, which 
he held as a fief of the etapire. The family 
of Este continued to reign in Modena until 
1794. 

In the reign of Pope Urban VIII., the 
duchy of Uj^ino passed into the hands of ^ 
tlie rioly SJPas a lapsed fief, upon the fail- 
ure of the line of Giovanni della liovere, 
“The territory of Urbino,” says Banke, 
“was at once subjected to the system of 
government }>revai!ing in other districts 
belonging to the church, and very soon 
there might be heard throiiglKnit tlie duchy 
thos(^ complaints that the government of 
priests invariably ealled forth.” 

Had the pope been a less selfish ruler, he 
might have made the beautiful domain over 
Avhicli he was lord one of the liappiest re- 
gions upon earth. When the. states of the 
chiiD^h came into the piKssession of the pon- 
tifij they were rich and lu’osperous. From 
the first the pontiff made himself tljeir ab- 
solute mastej’, and sterp by step deprived 
their people of every liberty or right they 
had ever po.ss(\ssed. Taxes wero levied on 
everything from which a revenue could be 
derived; even alum, salt, fiuur and meat 
were taxed ; tlie poor WH‘re (‘rushed beneath 
the heavy burflcns laid upon them, enter- 
prise was d(‘slro}’ed, and industry discour- 
aged. The po})e3 rc^garded their temporal 
]iossessions merely as a source of gain, and 
cared nothing for tlie inhabitants, whom 
they opi)ressi?d and robbed of tlieir earn- 
ings. There w as no such thing as personal 
or political liberty in this part of Italy. 
The powej- of the jiajial government ex- 
t(‘ii(lcd to every diipartmeut of life, and any 
deviation from the exact line of conduct or 
(d* thought prescribed by the court of Rome 
vva.s severely j)unishc(S. Education >vas 
discouraged, and idleness, poverty and vice 
iucreas(‘d with fearful rapidity. 

The jHipe endeavored to extend bis au- 
thority ovcT the Venetians, but met with a 
determined opposition from them. In their 
religion they were members of the Roman 
communion, and their chief ecclesiastical 
dignitary was a patriarch, who was inferior 
in rank to the pope alone. He was main- 
tained by the Venetians with great splen- 
dor, but they resolutely refused to allow 
him to interfere with their political 
and fixed his residence first at Aquileiai - 
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at Grado. After the 
' J^iiits b^ame a power in the church, an 
.c^rt was begun to establish mure firmly 
Ulb spiritual authority of Komc in Catholic 
‘ SiUrbpe, and as a means of doing tliis the 
church began a .s}^st.emiitic warfare upon 
education and IVeedom of thouglit. Venice 
had from the first legarded with disfavor 
the eflbrt to render lier siil)je(;t to Home, 
^and the warfare upon Iviiowledge wliich the 
Jesuits fomented was a direct blow at one 
of her most important industries. Since 
the early i)art of the sixteeutli century 
Venice had been noted for her printing 







W A TER SC EN E— V E N K ^E. 

presses. The volumes which were issued 
from the press of Aldo Manuzio eom- 
maudod the admiration of the %vorld, and 
are 'still dear to the antiqnai’y. As the 
restrictions by which the church sought to 
destroy the publication of l)ooks multi- 
plied, the Venetian j)rinters began to suffer 
serious loss, and wore at lengtli obliged to 
le^ve that city ami llu* territory of the re- 
public altogetiicr. Thus the Venetians 
were eiubittered agaiost Rome, which had 
deprived them of an industry which was 
*pot only an object of pride to them, but 
^-• also a source of great profit. 


In l605 Cafditial Bbrghese lictmfeeJj,, 
with the title of Paul V. He w^ ttfefOg ^ 
and grasping, and soon '^came lii . 
with the Venetians in a dispulfe cdhci^rufiig. 
the boundaries of their respective dpuji^ioiis. ; 
The Venetians w^ere in no mood t6 sub^ 
to his arrogant pretensions, and this 
finding it impossible to get the advantiijgb^ 
of them in this controversy, began to inteti 
fere in their religious affkim by 
venge. Until now the state had 
managed the payment of tithes, and 
claimed to be the highest autliority foi* the 
settlement of disputes concerning eodesi^ . ' 
tical persons or thin^;-r 
The pope now asserted 
his right* to manage 
both of these maiters^ 

■: and his claim, was 

r strenuously opposed'bjr 

- _ the senate. The leadcp’ 

" >f :: ^ L ^ of this opposition wjad- 

-■ Fra Paolo Sarpi, an 

- einineiit theologian and 

, . T- lawyer of vehic^.. 

The pope laid the re- 
public undfer an iriter- 
diet ; hut the Behate 
oi dered that any prfest 
! who should seek to put 
r til is measure in fotco 
^ should be hanged, Tbp 
' Jesuits offered to cel^ 
brate the ordinary: sdr- 
V i ces,, but refused to 
celebrate the massi 
but neither the repui^ 
lie nor the pope would 
j accept the comprolni^ 
and the Jjpuits wei^; 
expelled from yenioa. ^ 
The republic had 
lained the caua^^wS 
Hen ry I V". 

[his quarrel with the leiigue,and-!iop^^^^j^^ 
he W'ould now assist it in its hour 
and aid was also expected from 
England. Neither of these soverei^^ 
however, would render the repiiblid th^ 
least support i.iind the Venetians, 
were forced to make terms with 
They consented to admit his claim 
management of ecclesiastical afhirSj 



firmly reused to allow the Jesuits 
to the Venetian territory. ^ 

For many years Venice took 
the* general politics of Italy or 
In the earlier years of the seve " ' 
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■ fter en^T^ies were devoted to the task' 
^ Js^ng the Adriatic from the dangerous 
who looted it, and who were called 
or “ runaways. In 1 645 the Tu rks 
4ditacked the island of Crete or Candia, 
^itib etiil remained in the possession of the 
Yeoetiftns, and a defensive war of twenty- 
jfour years ensued, resulting in the conquest 
•of the island by the Turks in 1669. The 
«uceessesof John Sobieski against the Turks 
aroused Venice in 1684 1<\ make a hi'^t effort 
to recover her power in the East. 8he 
inadean alliance with the p]niperor Leopold 
and the King of Poland, and sent a stiong 
fofceto the East under Franceso Moroisini, 
who conquered the whole of Peloponnesu-H, 
and was subsequently elected doge. The 
Peloponnesus was confuMued to Veniee by 
the Peace of Carlowitz, in 1699. In 1715, 
however, after tlie death of Morosini, the 
Turks renewed the war and won back 
Peloponnesus and all the })o^sessionh of 
Venice in the East exeej)t the Ionian 
Islands and a few points along the coast. 
In 1718 the Peace of Pas^arovitz closed the 
i^truggle which liad existed between Veniee 
And the Mohammedans for five hundred 
years, and the power of the republic in the 
East came to an end. 

From this time Vt'niee’sUadily declined. 
The republic “Ibok no .^hare in tho great 
wars 01 the eighteenth century; it was a 
period of decline and socual disorder in the 
republic. The sncee's') of Ottoman 
Turks cut the Venetians off from the trade 
of the Levant, and hindered their trade 
through Egypt and the Red Stni ; and the 
discovery of the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the maritime greatness of 
England and Spain, cVeeked the import of 
the overland wealth of the East. The strict 
oligarchy of Venice, wliieh had sujiplied 
her with leaders and made her famous in 
oW times, failed to meet the needs of iiunh 
IStU days. Her public debt rapidly in- 
or^USed, luxury was unchecked, and pleas- 
was made the chief business, ol' life 
■file privileged class of nobles lost all no- 
b^ty save that of birth. Its members 'be- 
came sunk in helpless indolence and vice ; 
eome managed public gaming-tables, and 
fiOtne begged in the streets for alms, when 
tjieir QWn vices, or those of their fathers, had 
left them penniless. Nobles and people alike 
wei^e at the mercy of the Council of Ten, 
Wbu^ waa valued and preserved as r check 
•on the num<^rous rulers of tlie state. The 
aaarecy of tlfn? council enabled it to crush 


conspiracies, when those who were engaged 
in them thought that all was secure. lu 
this way it defeated an obscure conspiracy 
which was made by the Vi(‘eroy of Naples, 
the Governor of Milan, and the Spanish 
ambassador at Veniee, in 1618, which seems 
to have had for its object the sack of Venice, 
the overthrow of the power of Spain, and 
the acce'^Mon of the viceroy to the throne 
of Naples. The plot was revealed to the 
council, and all on whom the slightest sus- 
picion rested and who were in the city, save 
the ambassador, were quietly put to death 
without j>u])Uc trial.” ‘ 

Tlie deeliiio of Spain, whi(‘li w'cnt on 
steadily throughout the seventeenth cen- 
tury, eueouuigt'd her Italian dependencies 
to endeavor to thfow ofi* her authority. 
Ferdinand and diaries V. had promised 
the people of Najilo^ that no taxes should 
be levied upon them without the consent of 
their owui parliament. It wa-^ tho habit of 
the Kings of Spain to disregard these prom- 
i'-i's, however, for they looked upon their 
Italian pos-,essions simply as an iiu'xhaust- 
ihle soiiree of rtvcMiiie. The vieeroy neg- 
lected to summon the jmrliament, and levied 
taxes at his own plen«5nre. All the simplest 
necessaries of life weio lieaMly taxed, and 
in 1047 an impost was IcMed upon fruit, 
which was th(‘ only article of food that had 
escaped this burden. The poor had already 
sullered severely from tho heavy taxes, and 
tiny now ru^c in iij‘,urreetion under the 
leader'ihipofMasa niello, a young fisherman 
of Arnalti. They got possc'^^ion of the city 
of Niqile-,, burned the cii-^tom-house, and 
forced the viceroy to take refuge in the 
(Vslle of St. l^lino. About the same time 
the pco[)h‘ of Palermo took up aims against 
tho ^'uerny of tSicily. The Viceroy of 
Naphs succeeded in winning over a large 
part of the insurgents by promws wdiich he 
IK ver meant to keep, and deprived them of 
tluir leader by procuring the assassmation 
of IMasaniello. Thus the outbreak was 
quiett'd for awhile; but it burst forth again 
in August of the same year. Ihc people 
compelled Don John of Austria, the natural 
son of Philip IV. of Spain, to draw off his 
troops after several days of street-fighting, 
but they seemed utterly helpless now that 
they were deprived of Masaniello, in whom 
they had reposed implicit faith. Thfcy 
chose Geniiaro Annesi as their leader, and 
by his advice iinited the Duke of Guise to 
place himself at their head and help them 
to found a republic. , The duke came 
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ad he hoped to regain the pos- 
of tho House of Anjou, from 


. was dbscended; but the Keapol- 

’quickly saw* through his design, and 
m bAd not thrown off one master to set 
u|^ ilUipther, they became discontented. The 
duke gave mortal offence to Genuaro, who, 
in revenge^ betrayed the city to the Span- 
iards, and so put an end to the movement. 
Tbe^:@^abiards put many of the popular 
party tq death, the traitor (iennaio, among 
tba^i 3 Ekb 6 r,/ind crublnd the spirit of the 
peOjpl^ by a aeries of bai barons ei ueltie^ 

insurrootion in kSIc ily A\as put down 
ntorO readily.^ The Mcoroy disarmed th(' 
people trv a liberal pro( lamatiou of jiardon, 
andiia’iabg thus disaimed their ‘^uspI^M()llfe, 
shot down large numbers m the ‘street 
Mes^a undertook another icIkJUoh in 
1674) and was at hrst bupporttd by Louis 
XIV, of France. Louis abandoned her to 
her fate in the tieaty oi Kimvvfgen, in 
1678, and upon her nfuMil to submit to 
Spain tpmed his amis against her and 
assisted in crusliiug Inr At the same 
time he was very anxious to annoy the 
Spaniards in Italy, and to tint end made 
aa alliance with the Duki ot Ra\oy. He 
commanded Genoa to join this alliance, and 
upon her refusal sent his* flc t against her, 
and compelled obcdiouce by a ^iinl bom- 
bardment. 

During nearly tin whole of the ( ightec nth 
century Italy was the battle-ground of Eu- 
rope. Miuiy of the most piominent ques- 
tions of the period were fought out on her 
soil, and her territory was cb\id( d at jilcas- 
ure by foreign seven igns,* who nc\er 
troublecLtbemselves to icgardor con^'iilt the 
wishes or the Italian people as to those ar- 
rangements. 

The War of the Spauibh Succession had 
a most important bearing upon the destinies 
6 f Italy, ''which was the scene of a part of^ 
it. By the peace of Utrecht, in 171 >, tl>e 
Stppmr Charles VI. recened Milan, 

E left^ and Sardinia. The Duke of ^lantua, 
aving been the ally of France in this war, 
was deprived of bis duchy. The Duke of 
^voy, for his assistance to the house of 
Austria, was given the island of Sicily, with 
i the title of king, and in the same year was 
crowned at Pdermo. Thus Italy parsed 
from under the yiower of Spain nto the 
band., of Austria ; a change for the better, 
bad as the rale of the Austrians was. Sa- 
/oy also received Montferrat and Alessan- 
and some towns^ in Lombardy, and 


was recognized by the treaty as an iudepem^ 
dent power, or, in other words, was relieved^ 
of all its former obligations to the empire. 

Philip V. of Spain was not satisfied with 
the provisions of the treaty of Utrecht, and 
was determined to regain a footing in Italy 
at the earliest opportunity. On the death 
of hi*^ wife, who was the daughter of the 
Duke of Havoy, he maiTied Elizabeth Far- 
nese, the heiress of tlie Duke of Parma. 
This marriage made him the lawful heir to 
that duchy and to Piacenza, and also gave 
him a claim to the succession to the grand 
duchy of Tiiwcany, the reigning duke of 
which was childless, as the Queen of Spain 
claimed to bo dGscenclod fioin a daughter 
of Duke ( osrno IT. This rnsirriage greatly 
displeased the Enipiror Charles Vi, who 
was hiin^df a caiKlidate for the succession 
to the ducliy of Tu^^c ain Philip was not sat- 
isfied with what he had clcuie, but, in viola- 
tion of the U nils of the treaty of Utrecht, 
seized the bland of Saidiiiia, which was 
held by the AusUiaiis, and prepared to 
send an ainiy into Sicil}. England, 
France, Holland, and the cnqieroi made a 
league known the (^uadi uple Alliance, 
and an EiiLdish fled unde r Admiral Byng 
wa« clospatiliMl toilic M( diterrnncun in tk® 
summer of 171 S. B\i)g annihilated the 
iSpanish 111 a battle off Cape Passaro, 
and Spam is obliged to leliinpnsh Sar- 
dinia. Tiio King oi l^ieily was believed to 
lia\e favond the coui^e of Philip, and was 
obhircd to siiiu ndtr his island kingdom to 
Austiia, who Lave him iii exchange for it the 
baiieii and nxLy inland of Sardinia. The 
iinpeior b\ tins tiansfti became King of 
the Two Si( ilii s, as he was already King of 
Naplt's TIil Duke of Savoy, oi whom we 
shall horcaltei spiak as the King of Sar- 
ihiiia, was thus (ut oft' iroin participation in 
the di‘*})utes between Austria and Spain, 
and was able to give hiis whole attention to 
the development of his kingdom. One of 
tlio first acts of Victor Amadseus w^as to 
deprive the Jesuits of their control of public 
education, as the power they enjoyed in 
consequence of this control had made them 
dangerous to the welfare of the state. This 
action was very popular, and did much to 
strengthen the national feeling in the new 
kingdom. In 1730 the king abdicated in 
favor of his fcpti, Charles Emmanuel III., but 
immediately tiled to recovei the power he 
had surrendered He was imprisoned in 
the Cabtle of llivoli, where he died in 
1732. 
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Polish succession settled 
‘ ^i0it4 of the succession to the 

■iSttifeies of Piarma, Piacenza, and Tuscany. 

■ ^ of France, Philip V. of Spain, 

and Charles Emmanuel ILL of Sardinia, 

V united in alliance to drive the Austrians 
out of Italy. Don Carlos, the son of Philip 
V., was to receive the Two Sicilies and the 
duchies named above, and the duchy of 
Milan was to go to Sardinia. Charles 
Emmanuel soon overran all of Milan but 
Mantua. Tlie war began in October, 1738, 
Mid was closed by the treaty of Vienna in 
Koveml)er, 1738. The interests of the King 
of ^^ardinia were entirely sacrificed by his 
allies. Don Carlos w'as acknowledged King 
of the Two Sicilies, and abandoned his claim 
upon the duchies. The grand duchy of 
Tuscany was bestowed upon Francis of 
Lorraine, the husband of Maria Tlicresa, 
the daughter and heiress of the Emperor 
‘diaries VI., and the duchy of Parma was 
given up to the emjKTor, who was allowed 
to retain Milan and Mantua. The King of 
Sardinia, cheated at every point, received 
Novara and Tortona, which were cut off 
from the duchy of Milan. 

The war of the Austrian succession over- 
turned all those arrangements, and made 
Italy the scene of a terrible and destructive 
c(»nflict. Tlie object of the war was to ex- 
clude Maria Theresa from the succession to 
the dominions of her lather, the Emperor 
Charles VI. Both parties sought the 
alliance of the King of Sardinia, whose 
action . would control that of Lombardy, 
lie at first embraced the caus(i of the allies, 
but after the war began abandoned them 
and su[)j)orted Maria Theresa, whose rights 
were gallantly upheld by her Hungarian 
Bubjects. The king was anxious to add the 
republic of Genoa to his possessions, as he 
wanted n soajiort ; and the Genoese, in 
. alarm, gave tl\e French and Spanish forces^ 
a free passage through their tt'rritory into 
the dominions of Sardiniii. These forces 
defeated tlie Sanlinian army in 1745, and 
occupied the duchy of Milan. In the same 
year Francis of liorraine, the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, and the husband of Maria-Thc- 
resa, was electcMl emperor, and the war was 
ond^ in Germany. Thus relieved at home, 
the empress queen sent an army to the 
assistance of Sa nlinia. ' T^e combined 
armies of Austria and Sardinia defeated the 
French and Spaniards in the .severe battle of 
; • Piacenza in 1746, and the Austrians marched 
lo Genoa, which surreSiderod at the first 



dema ^jgljllgi nd, 'becked ■ -thb; ■■ 
tyraji|||n^ ' 
the SfSwTIeoembc#'' 
driven out of the city, ai^ " 

the Apennines. The treatj^ of 
pelle, in 1748, ended the waap,"^ 
treaty Parma, Piacenza^ and G® 
were erected into a separate state, 1 
to Don Philip, the son of the King 
and the brother of the King of 
Sicilieg. The republic of Geiioa, ; 

duchy of Modena and its dep^de^ 
were placed under the pw)tecti6n of Fraid^'^ ' 
to which power Genoa ced^ the island bf .. 
Corsica. During the lifotiitie of the 
peror Francis I. liis grand duchy of 
cany was almost a province of A^slria. 

17G5 it was given by the emperor to hid ^ 
third son, Peter Leopold, and became indb- > 
pendent oni^e more. Leopold reigned witli 
despotic power; but he was a wise fuldjf , 
and a benefactor to bis people. HJb > 
formed the evils which had grownup 
the administration of justice, brought 
clergy under the control of the stbte, < 

ishcil the number of mouk^, and aWisihib^ . 
the inquisition in his dominions, tl^ / 
drained the unhealthy valley of the ChianSt^ 
and converted it into a fertile regic^/^hd 
was engaged in draining the MareiUpii,,. 
when in 171K) he succeeded to the empirO, 
He appointed his second sou Ferdijiana Hls 
successor in Tusjeany. ; " 

From the treaty of Aix-la-Ghapelle: tO 
the period of the French invasion Itftly was 
at peace. Charles Emmanuel employ^l 
this interval in urging on the prosperity bf 
his kingdom. He ruled with despotic > 
power, and kejit the church and tfabtlesiiits 
down with a firm hand. He di<f tMs^^ 
because these powers were enemies of ' the • . 
freedom of Italy, but because they 
rivals to him in his own dominions. 
he encouraged agriculture, anfil did a.M . ' 
for the caas(r of learning, liis reigrf 
destructive * oi‘ t h c I i bert ics of his peojne, v ' 
had little cause to regret him at hiS;i' ' 

A. p. 1773. He was succeeded by 
Victor Ainaclaujs III., who formed , a.! 
alliance with Fj'ance, and introdpoi^ 
his kingdom the Bourbon plan bt 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle rll^ 
Bourbons supniiue in Italy, 
weakened the power of the popes, 
became involved in a series of dispti^.;^& 
the courts of France, Spaii^ ana ■ 

They claimed the right to nullify 
of the civil poweivs;^ and to arrange. iB# 
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&dr own interd pS ^lier i 
Ja thcif most pre** 

whose arrogance 
to array all Europe against the 
En 1769 rope Clement XIV. was 
to file pa^l throne, chiefly throuch 
mjlnence oi France and Spain, lie 
, ^haa of liberal principles, and in 
• fiissolved the troublebome oidor of the 
to the great joy of all Em ope. 
>Othreak of the French Re\61ution 
; itnraediately affect Italy, though Jt 
to threaten the despoti'^ras of that 
with ruin. In 1702 the French 

f b|io was established, and Savoy and 
I were seized and made parts of the 
h3i territory. lu 1705 France, under 
iftiiew government, nmde pence with all the 
of Europe that had b(‘( n opposing 
v^eaye Eiiglaud, Austiia, and Saidmia. 
^17^ the Frenfeh army, uruhr Na])oleon 
^ ^imajjafte, crossed the Alps and invaded 
,Bfi3rv Bonaparte compelled the King of 
to relinquish lus elaiin to Savoy 
i^ice, and to surrender Alessandiia and 
to the French He mxt inarrhed 
ageim^ the Austrians, defeated them at 
Areola, on the 14th of November, 1700, 
ap4 Bit Itivoli on the 14th of Jauuaiy, 1707, 
au^ made himself master or Lombardv 
Ho then invaded the dominions of the popt, 
and compelled him to give up a pait of his 
territory’ and pay tribute. The Italians 
believed at fii'st tluit the French had come 
to deliyer them from their old tyranl'*, and 
they everywhere rose against their rnlcr'^ 
ana drove out the monks and ]iriests. 
They eoou found, however, that the Frem li 
were so disinterested, and that they 
meant to impose their rule upon the ]>enin- 
A growing enmity to the French 
was ^< 35 ^^ aeVeloped in all parts of Italy, 
hostilities soon broke out b('tw n n tin 
and French . At Verona the 
left by Napoleon was lua'^sacrcd 
by the deople. Bonaparte at oiiec pio- 
establish Lib authority more 
ih* the ptminsiila. The Austrian 
il/'TifreS obliged to make ])eac(‘, and 
^^Jjdv^csed to Venice, which cdty 
to them by the govern- 
a struggle. The republic* was 
, ^d all signs of its form t gieat- 
Bem^parte carried (m the 
ho|^ of St. Mark's, and 
C'iS$ileii 4 iid worts of art, but be 
L end to maoy of the abuses fVom 
Venatiftos been suffering. 




Ill 1797 the treaty of Campo Formic was 
concluded between France and Austria^ 
By its terms, Lombaidy, Parma, ^ ana 
Modena, the papal states of Bologna, Fer* 
rara, and the Koinagua, and > the Venetian 
lerritoiy as far as the Adige, were organ* 
ized into an independent state, called the 
Cisalpine republic. Venice and all her 
dependencies in the Adriatic were given to 
Austria, who occupied them with her troops 
oaily in 1708. Napoleon also created tne 
Ligurian icjmblic, with Genoa lor its 
capital ; the Cispadanc republic, with its 
capital at Bologna; and the Tiberine re-» 
public, whose (apitiil was Rome. Late in 
1798 Naphs wab captiiied by the French, 
and made tlie capital of the Farthenopsean 
republic. In the same yeai Charles Ein*» 
inauuel IV of Sanlinia was deprived of 
his tin one, and IMtdmont was occupied by 
the French. Pope Pius VI. fled from 
Rome to Fiance, where he died. Napoleon* « 
being now absent in Egjpt, his work in 
Italy was rapidly undone by the combina* 
lion of EngLiiid, Ru’^ia, and Austria, who 
uinh rtook to restore the old Older of affairs 
ill that country. The Frenc h w (‘re defeated 
everywhere, and nothing but the sudden 
leluin of Napoleon liom Egypt enabled 
ihcm to inaiutaiii tluir (oncpie^tb. 

Italv lu iiig from the ojieniug of the nine- 
tc(‘nth ccutiiiy to the fall of Napoleon I. 
entirely under the doniinion of France, wo 
shall lelate the iiu ideiits of this period in 
the History of Fran((‘, to which the reader 
IS nfeued. 

On the whole, the period of French rule 
in Italy was one of order and of observance 
of law. J\Iii(h was done for the material 
and intellectual development of the countiy. 

It w*is during this pciiod tliat the hope 
aios(* that Italy might become once more 
a united nation. Natives of different paits 
of Italy were throwm together in the armies 
of Naj»ol(»on, and from this companionship 
deiived a feeling of brotherhood. The idea 
of unit>, once conceived, never du‘d, but 
grew hikntly through the long years wliich 
Intel veued between its inception and its 
fulfilment. 


CHAPTEJi VII. 

rnoM: the fall of napoleon 1. to thjb 

FRESr.NT TIMh. * 

The Treaty of Viruna — Austrian Intlnenoe *A11- 
Powerfnlin It’ily — The Italians Kept in Slavery 
— ^Beorganizatian of the Italian States-Restoid- 
tios of the Jesuit^! — Bi/se of tho Secret Socioti^ — 

/ 
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Carbonari — Insurrpction at Naples — Victor 
Bmmanael T. of Sardinia Abdicatos—Tlte Revo- 
Intion of 18d0 — It IS < 'nishf d by the Austrians — 
Holjpji of Charles Albeit of Kirdinia — Joseph 
Maxinni — “ Yoiiii!^ Italy" — I’roiibles in Sardinia 
— ISlifartil for CoiistituLionul Govcruinont — The 
Liberal iLilrirt Wnteis — Ma^^siino irAzocflio — 
Mftnzoni —Pms I\. IUkhiips Poijc — IJ is Liberal 
IVmciplo'. -UevoiiiUoii <>t 3H48 — Uprisin^rs m 
Itivly — War HetvvL<*n Sjidiuia and Austria — Gai- 
ibaldi— The Pope its tlie ( .uise of the People 

and Sides with Austria -ILs J'light from Uonio — 
, The linn in lUfmblic -haidiiiia rorcidtoMake 
IVaee with \iisLrhi- The Pruith X*ut Iho 

Roman llepnblic - Ueturn of the Pope — I’oine 
GiirnsoiieJ by the French — Victor Einrnaimel If. 
ileeoines King of Kirdmin — Ills Able and liberal 
Measuies— Fount C‘a\onr — ^lardi uia Joins France, 
England mid 'J'urkev m tlie ^\ar Against liiissi.i 
— Success of (''jivout’s l‘olicy--The War of 1^59 
with Austria -The Pesue of Villafraina — Gums 
of Sardinia —The Italian lic\ oliitioiis -\unt\a- 
tion of the Italian Ifiiehios to Saiclinia — Gari- 
bildi Frees Sieily and Southern Italy — The 
Kingdom of It ily 1 (m mcil— Death ot Cavonr — 
Difficulties of the It.ihui Govcinineiii — (jiaiii- 
baUldh Efforts Agiinst the Papal 'lemtoix — The 
Asprornonte Allui The jilCTnla r (‘on\entioii 
* —Florence Made the (\ipjtiii ot Jt.il\ — Tht Austio- 
Piiissiaii War- Itily the Allv ot Prussia Deb. it 
of the Italians < 1 ! L'tistm/a and Lisva— Itily (t‘iins 
Venetia — (aiiribaldi Again InvadeH the Papal 
Territory — \ctu)n of tbe Italian Go\etnment— 
Garibaldi Dileatid by the I’reueh at Meiittiina 
—Fall of the French Empire— The Si pbiii her 
Convention Abriig.ited — Pome Occupied by the 
Italian I'orecs — Ih Made tlie Ca)»ital ol the king- 
dom — Substciueiit Iliidory of Italy. 

ovorllirow of Niij)oloon M^as the 
(yir fr^'®h chaup:os in Italy. 

III Xho Italian people looked Mitli 
great Jinvioty to tlio jiroccodings 
of the ('ougrct ''5 of Vicuna, never 
-kj"' doubling that the tillicb, who had 
proinibcd so much, would give them liberty. 
Their hojies were rudily enl^hcd. As a 
gcntM*al lule, the Italian states were re- 
stored to the prineo.s who had luld them 
previous to the Fieneh Revolution. The 
Sardinian kingdom was re-established, w ilh 
the Ticino as its eastern boundary. The 
Genoese had been encouraged to hope for 
the restoration of their aneient ivi>ublie, 
but Genoa and its tuTitory were annexed 
to the kingdom of Sardinia, In the end 
this betrayal of the liopes of Gi'iioa proved 
to her a blessing in disguise, for her con- 
nection Nvith the mo-^t liberal fctato of Italy 
was of imraenhe advantage to her. Venice 
her dependencies were banded over to 
^va to compensate her lor her .small 
fw 1 ^ Polls'll Ua-rtorv, Milan was also 
Austria, and the Emperor 
treuott, wJiich .w-^nized his Italian pos.sesaionb 
• n of Lombardo- Venetia, 
’ through a viceroy. 


Parma and Pioci^aa wore givsn 




Theresa, the wife of Kapoloon, 
daughter of tbe EmperoV of Austfiiu 
her d(‘ath tlieso duchies were to reV4f|?|^ 
the Bourbons of Parma," to • 

was given. Upon regaining their I 

po.^sossions the Parmese Bourbons were ^ ' 
resign Lucca to Ferdinand IIL,. who tvas 

made Giand Duke of Tuscany once 

Fiancis 1V^, the son of the Arch 
Ferdinand, was made Duke of hts 

motlitr b(ing Bcntiicc, the heiress of tfegf* 
ancient house of Lste. The pope 
all the states of the church. Tl>e AtiStriatia) ^ 
claimed and ( \ercised the right to pWco 
garriM)Ds in Fcrraia and Commachio> 
Upon R turning to Rome the pope at ooe^ 4 
re-established the order of the jesuitB. This 
step was taken with the full approval Of 
the allies, who wished to reward the JeSnita 
for the 7 eal with wliieli'thcy had cham?-, 
} 3 ioned the cause of the BourbonS. Thtt 
power of this ordi^r was greater ai^er ipt* 
resloiiition than it had o\er been before** 
The kingdom of Niijiles was restored tO; 
Feidinand IV. of Sii ily, who took the 
of King of the Two Sicilies. With thcae' 
restorations the Austiian iniduenco once- 
moro bei ame suprimo in Italy. 

The ti ( aty of V leima gave peace to Italy, 
but it left lur dividi d and utterly sutwscT- 
\ient to the will of her despotic mastejpa 
All tbe Italian soveu’cigns were iu close 
alliance with tbe Em])( rur of Austria, who 
eneoniagcd tlieni to ki'cp their people from 
exerting any political power, and to reitise 
their deniands for constitutional govern^ 
meiit. Tlii‘ Italians were obliged^ to sub- 
mit to the di^tructioii of their hopes, sinee^ 
their inlers vviro upheld by so powerfl^l , 
»over(*igu as the Austrian ^emperor. ^ 
sci‘nud madiiL^s to attempt to QVfrthi^ 
them. The ri'-ultwas that Italy was left 
diwitlslitd and unhapjiy, as w^ll as dividFOd 
afid bclpli-^. Secret societies Avere^orga*Il»^ 
ized for the overthrow of the tyrants 
tlie i^tal)li-.linu‘nt of democratic goverpK 
ment. Tlio most prominent of these socie* 
ties was Ihe (’arbonari, which embfac^d itt " 
its meniber^liip thousands of the JtalUtfk, . 
people. It wfis very strong in Naples, and - 
in 1820 the Neapolitans, under its 1 

rose in insurrection against *King Peudl: ^ 
nand, and demanded that tbe abaoTut^ " 
of that king should give way to a > 

tional monarchy. Ferdinand waej 
a disadvantage, and .granted ^ 

■ he meant to 


tution, which 
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* IjgfcA'&ftotife opportuaity. A few months 
^Ebnperors of Bussm and Austria, 
'"vWid tie Kings of Prussia, Sardinia, and 
iH^apIeS, piOt at Lay bach, in Austria, and 
‘ to ciaish out the Neapolitan inove- 

0^ ft»r constitutional freedom, as daiiger- 
i3i0ES to the cause of absolutism. In 1821 a 
’ fe^ce ef $0,000 Austrians entered the Nea- 
polilH^n territories, and with their aid King 
PeroinmKl invoked the constitution, restorc'd 
the absolute monarehy, and put do\Mi the 
of his people. He' celebrated his 
viototy’by treating ^the liberal leaders with 
grei^t cruelty. 

A similar insurrection broke ou t in Pied- 
mo^, or the Sardinian kingdom, in 1821, 
' and the people demanded of King Victor 
Kfntaanuel I. a constitution. Kalhcr than 
ootOply with this demand, Victor Emman- 
uel abdicated his crown in favor of his 
brother Charles Felix, w’ho was at that 
tiine absent in Modcini. Until the new 
king tfoiild reach Turin, Jiis cousin Charles 
Albert, Prince of Carignano, was made re- 
gent* Charles Albert was the heir to the 
throne, as the new king had no ehildien. F or 
aomo reason he granted tlic dimiauds of tlie 
liberals, but immediately upon, his ai rival at 
Turin, Charles Felix set aside the rcaent's 
concessions, aD<l compelled the sulmii‘'bion 
of his people by threateriina to call ju the 
Austrians to as'^ist him iu maintaining his 
power,' Anything was better lliaii an Aus- 
triau intervention, and for a wliile the lib- 
erals were forced to submit. 

The Jesuits and the Austiian party en- 
deavored to induce Charles F( lix to nainc 
as his heir Francis, Duke of ^lodtim, who 
had married a daughter of Victor Eniinaii- 
uel l.,but the king remained faithful to his 
cousin Choi'lcs Albert. Duke Fiancis Ix*- 
to intrigue with the libcials, and gave 
ijiem to understand that if they would de- 
^flUre him King of Italy he would adopt 
their pj^nciples, head their i)arty, and unite 
, Italy in a cx>ustitutiouul monarch. For 
«0me time they believed him sincen*. 

The French KevoluLion of 18^0 stirred 
Italy to Its profiiundest depths, and aroused 
the hope tlnu the deliverance of that coun- 
try from the Austrians, the prie&ts, and the 
" prints was at hand. Duke Francis was 
obliged by tbe ^necessities of the time to 
%rv^ character, and tlie liberals 
^ had deceived them. An insuirec- 

broke out in Parma and Modena, and 
•/ dte ditichm afed duke of those states were 
fiy fot saibty. The insurrection 


extended to tlie territories of the pope, who, 
having no troops of his own, appeal^ to the 
Austrians for aid, and received it. An 
Austrian army restored the Duke of Modena 
and the Duchess of Parma to their throneiSi 
and ciuslied the insurrection in the Ro- 
niaoiia. Austrian garrisons were stationed 
ill the papal territory to sustain the autlmr- 
ity of till* pop(3, and, the liberal leaders in 
;^^o^lena w^erc jiut to death. The French,* 
jenlous of the 'Austrian occupation of the 
pupal hlates, threw a garri^m into Ancona, 
and retained tluit city until the Austrian 
tioops w('re withdrawn from the states of 
the churdi, in bS.kS. At the close of this 
revolt Charl<‘« lYlix died, and was suc- 
ceeded on tlie Piedmontese throne by his 
cousin ( ^luii les Albert. 1 ho new king mund 
his kingdom without an army, entirely sub- 
servient to and atthenieicy ot Austria, whose , 
power in Italy had been greatly strength- 
ened by the failure of the uvolt of 1830- 
(liarlis AlbiTt was inelined to pursue a 
liberal ])oliey towards Ids ])e()ple, and was 
even willing to giant them the same consti- 
tiUion lie liad givvn them as regent, but he 
did Jiot dare do so, such a step would 
have brouulit on a war with Austria, for 
wliieh the kingdom was in no way prepared. 
Aliout tills tinif a lu w parly or secret 
league was orLaid/ed by Jom ph Mazzini. 
it was called Yonng 7fo///, and its objects 
wore the (\pubion of foreign rulers by a 
native army, and the union of Italy in one 
free stall. l\Iii/.7ini was a man of great 
g( iiius iind a brilliant or-ator, and ho de- 
serves to be remeinbeied as the first Italian 
blat(‘-man to selieiiui and work for the union 
of ail the petty states of Italy in a single 
free htale. He (‘iideavored to induce 
Charles Albert to throw liiinhclf upon the 
jKoplo and diive out the Ausli’ians, but the 
king <lrew liack in alarm from so bold a 
step. Ma//iiii then tried to seduce the 
soldiers of the Piodmontese army from their 
allegiance, but was foicid to ipiit tire king- 
dom. He look refuge in Genoa, from 
which, in January, 1833, lu* made a looli&h 
expedition into Savoy for the purpose of in- 
augurating a revolution. The movement i 
failed, and Mazzini was foicccl to fy tc/ 
London. This expedition ahiriiir. lUe 
king, who now came to regard the ^ 

as hib enemies, and he allied liims^''''^ repu - 
closely with Austria and the Jes*' 
best means of maintaining. ' 

The Piediuont«e.iudigur>y>«»”?^ 
of their territory by Floreutmcs. 8ar 
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‘ who followed Mazzini, sustained 

in his new policy, and for the 
BQix$ fourteen yeai’s Piedmont submitted to 
Ae nljtsolcite government of the king. 

Still the hope of Italian unity and free- 
dcm did not die out. A moderate party 
sprang up, c'omposcMj of the bi^ht men of 
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who proposed to accomplish thc^e 
giK e pY a peaeotul rovolulion of public 
and who looked to Charles Albert 
^enzain under whom tbev were to sue- 

Genoa, wlueh fc* Thw’ existed 

^ T Althougji uie Italian 
by state control, a 
..dvocated their prin- 


ciples in political works, 
poems, and sought to touse iU 
heart the determination U> beOOiii^ 
more a free and united natio|l«^ 
triansand the pope were doaouticed^*^^' 
chief oppressors of Italy, for 
but the tool of the Austrian f 

whom he pwed 
Chief among these 
writers were CesaTO 
the Abate Giober()}/]!l^^ 
simo d’Azeglio, GiUMqflie 
Giusti, the Marqub tSino 
Capponi, Baron Bottfaao 
Bica<^o]i, and Alessandfo 
Manzoni. ^ 

In the year 184^ Pope 
Gregory 3tVI. died, tO tie 
great advantage of iitaly. 
He was a bitter enemy of 
all ridbrm, the mere tool 
of the .Icsuit party, whose 
po\>er in the church waa 
lapidly overshadowing 
(‘verything, and took his 
inspiration in political mat- 
ters from the Emperorcf 
Austria, The supporteiis 
of his authority were called 
( Jregoriani. The chofot 
of the cardinals fell upon 
(^xrdinal Mastai Ferelti 
who ascended the papal 
throne as Pius IX. To the 
Mirnnso and delight of 
Italy, he began his reign 
by reversing the policy of 
his predecessor. He was 
to be a cousdtutioiiBl 
and his first actsweBe4W ! 
of promise. All polh^! 
prisoners wore liDei»Mi> 
and a general ammaaijr^WlUi 
extended to 

this class. The ^ 

the states of the 
were granted' ^ ^ 

speech and the 
petition for a 
grievances. « Thef 
and monaeteri 
made subject to a ngid 
other reforms were promised. -C 
ani were indignant at such a 80itxw 
part of the pope ; the extreme 
were angry because it made the 
most popular man in Italy ; but 
mass of the pople of th^f jftipal I 

delighted, in the autumn of 1846 w.ad fi^ 
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ther^ were a Dumber of die- 
ia tfae streets of Romo, aud the 
and the municipal police wore 
^ %liaequat6 to the task of preserving 

, The liberal party demanded of 

tha formation of a national guard ; 
the plan was strongly opposed 
te Austrian government, the pope, in 
1847, consented to the formation of a 
^iditional ^ard, not only in Romo, but in 
idl h}s states. The Austrian government, 

Olpder to punish the pope for yielding to 
the popular demand, sent a strong ibree of 
- Croats into the papal territory. FoiTara 
was occupied in spite of the pibto-tjt'j of the 
. pap^ legate. 

The success of the Roman mo\eincut on- 
OOUraged the other Italian states to compel 
their rulers to grant them constitutions. 
The princes looked to Austria to aid them 
in putting down the popular movement, but 
the present were obljijetb to submit to 
the peoine. Early in 1S48 an insurrection 
occurred at Palermo, and the Sicilians 
made the Duke of Genoa king, and for 
more than a year opposed a determined re- 
.sistance to the efforts of Ferdinand V., of 
Naples, to subdue them. The King of* 
Sardinia took ad vantage, of the occasion to 
place himself at the head of the Italian 
movement, and declared his readiness to go 
to war with Austria if the troops of that 
power advanced farther into the papal 
territory. 

The Jlevolution of 1848 in France af- 
fected the rest of Europe profoundly. The 
revolutionary spirit spread even into the 
Austria^ dominions, and resulted in an 
open revolt, and the Ilungariaus about the 
•ame time rose in arms to win back their 
nation^ independence. The Italians at 
once took advantage of the embariasb- 
meofis of Austria to endeavor to throw off 
hm* yoke, ^n^tho 18th of March, 1848, tlie 
MiU^ese rose against the Hungarian garri- 
. won, under Marshal Radetzky, and, uiler a 
fee days’ struggle, drove it from the city. 

' t ^cteiata, Padua, Brescia, Bergamo, and 
ether places join^ the Milanese, and on the 
March Venice drove out her Au&- 
garrfflon and set up a provisional gov- 
t under the leadership of Daniel 

/ aSAsaiiu, a Venetian of Jewish dt«cent. The' 
^ Sardinia at once declined war 

and marched to tiie assist- 
<¥f vtbe insurgents. He failed to de- 
the tampion of Italian inde- 
^ laid himself open to the 


suspicion that he was seeking to aggmndlzo 
Pi^mont at the expense ^of the rest of 
Italy- Thus, in the gallant struggle which 
ensued, there was no point of union for the 
Italians. Charles Albert had no fixed 
plan, and was without military skill. Ho 
defeated tlie Austrians at Goito, and in 
June and July both Lombardy and Venice 
declared themselves annexed to Sardinia. 
Radetzky, having been reinforced, attacked 
the Iving of Sardinia at Custozza on the 
20111 of July, and inili('ted such a crushing 
defeat upon him that he fell back behind 
the Ti^nno, and the Austrians recovered 
Milan and pio(4aimed Lombardy uhder 
martial law, wliieh they enforced 
great cruel t}. Women w^ere whipped in 
public for the crime of preferring their ooun- 
trymen to the Austrians. In the moun- 
tains 6! northern Italy a gallant resistance . 
waji maintained under the leadership of 
Guisep])c Gaiibaldi, but thib brave ^mnd 
was at length Jispeised. Venice wa9Com‘' 
pelled to surrender on the 22d of August, 
1849, after a siege of more tliuii a yeat, in 
which the Austrians lost over 20,000 men • 
^ disease. The pope and llie King of the 
Two Sicilies, brought face to hiee with a 
war with Austria, deserted tlie popular 
cause. The fonntT issued an encycIiof|l, in 
which lie declared tliathis troops had taken 
part ill the war against Austria without his 
leave. Ferdinand deprived his people 
of the liberties ho had granted them, and 
[crushed out their resistance by a brutal 
massacre in the streets of Naples on the 
loth of ]M ly. 

The poj)t ’s cneyclical produced great 
excitement in Rome, The moderate party 
disappeared, and the pope was left to fight 
the matter out with the extreme republi- 
cans. Tile papal niini^^ter, Fount Rossi, 
was assassinated, and the palace of the 
Ciuiriual, in wliich tlu* pope had taken 
lefuge, was attacked aud earned by storm 
by the citizens. The pope escaped in the 
disguise of a priest, and fled to Gaeta in 
the Neapolitan teiiilory. Garibaldi en- 
tered Rome w^th :ui army of Italian volun- 
teers, and in Fehnie ^ 849, a Constituent. 
Assembly ni(‘t in R .*^Vliic]i deposed the 
pope ana proelaimoil the Roman republic. 
Mrtzzini, Arniollini aud Saffi were iutrustec^ 
with the executive i>owor of the new repub- 
lic. A revolution broke out in Tuscany in 
February, 1849, the grand duke fled from 
bis dominions, and a provisional govern- 
ment was set up by the Florentines. Bar- 
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unprepared for such a 
liiii^t.^jleiavored to take advantage of this 
IM# Jijhislng to <trivc out the foreigner, and 
war aganist \u'-tria Marshal 
piOd^Uky at umc crohscd the Ticmo, and 
lltfiioted a crushini? rhAnt upon the Picd 
m<!»lltese aim\ it N(\ ii i on the 2 Id of 
Martsh. Chiirlm Albert \\ is ^0 much dis- 
hieartentd by tins defeat that he abdicated 
his throne lu favor of his son, Victor Pin- 




PI 

manuel II and ktt Itilv He died four 
months late j , bi oke n he ii te d V ictoi Lni- 
mauuel a tnuc vith the Aii'-tnans, 

which was boon eoimil d int > a peace, 113 
"'England and hran e pti*siu(hd the Aus- 
trisu einperoi to nitlnhaw hi-) tioops Iroin 
Piedmont 

The cause of the poiio wiis e'-jioused 
the King of the Two Sicilies, who bent an 


army mto the pitpal temtorjr to 
the republicans. It was de&ftted m 
11th of May, 1849, by the rep 
under Garibaldi at Palestrina. The popft 
found another champion iii the 
republic. France had long Wat . 
ilhconcealcd ]ealousy, the Austrian ^ 

acy in Italy, and eagerly seized this 
Sion to intervene in Italian affiiira. A& 
army was sent to Rome undfeV Genol^ld 
Ouclmot, which c^turedHi^ 
city on the 3d of July> 1S<^^ 
after a siege of nearly 
months The rcpubliotfli 
leaders escaped from Rome, 
and the papal govemiUent 
wa& re-esLabhshed, but thb 
pope himsftlf did not return 
until April, 1850 A FjrCnth 
garrison w is now mrma« 
iKiith established at Rome.. 
Pius IX returned to Borne 
1 changed man He no 
longer tnibtcd his people, 
but idled foi proteiSiioa 
u])on the Funch garrison, 
and submittid himself tO 
the guid UKO of the Jesuits 
and a^fci&tcd them to {>inig 
tht Roman Church tliroiigh* 
out the world into subjection: 
to tbcir Older. He kept 
R line undei martial law for 
bi \ ( 11 } c ai 8 The Austrian? 
aided the Giaiid Duke Of 
1 u>( any and the Dukes of 
Model! i and Parma to 
(oMi then dominions, aiad 
1>> the I lose of the 
of 1849 the Italian ooil^ 
biiak was entnely quelkMt* 
One gnat rc'sult had bshtt 
acconipl ishc d — the Ital^lt 
jipopje had bech 
that fieedom and 
could he gamed and 
w 01 th w orking for. » 

The hopes of 
men of Italy 

fived upon iidinia, and theyouUigtP* 
Autor Eramniiid II did not 4ie 
tlicm He inauii^u rated a wise imA 
f system in kingdom, and udiife 
rest of Ital> was kept in ahjuet autoscV 
tiou, the Piedmontese enjoyed a 
tional government, a free press, and 
gious toleration The king was faithftd m 
Ins promises to his people? and they 
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f ;xi^e^ him It JSe QalcadmTno—^^ 
jeit At the outset of his reign 

att^pted to rebel, but were 
^ japfiilM to submit. It was greatly to the 
of Victor Emmanuel to ally him- 
, with Austria and embrace the cause of 
' but he was a sincere patriot, 

was true to his people, and bided his 
ISsfXX^ to take up the work of deliverance 
which had failed in his father’s bauds. 

* ^-/^lalSSS Camillo Beiiso di Cavonr, who 
htad been minister of comiucree since the 
h^anicig of the reign, became prime min- 
ister and the chief counsellor of the king. 
"SEo at Once began to exert hi> great genius 
Wot^nly for the advancenn'iit of Sardinia, 
but for the good of all Italy. Fie made an 
Alliance with thd*domocratie party of Pied- 
iUOut, which was led by Urhaiio Uatlaz//i, 
won its support for the govornnumt. 
'He enlisted the gratitude of the people of 
X^nmbardy for Sardinia by addressing an 
^v^h^Miignant remonjstrance to Kadetzky lor his 
"^oaruni measures in (he govern ui out of that 
province ; and of* Na[)le3 by protesting, 
tUougb in vain, against the tyiMiiiiy of Fer- 
dinand. 

Fop long years Italy had taken no part 
in European politics. .CV)nnt (’avour de- 
termined to regain for lier lioi true place in 
the continental syKstem. He could only do 
this through Sardinia. The Piedmontese 
array had been brought to a high .state of 
efficiency by General Dc'lla Marmora, and 
was ready for ai tion. Cavonr believed that 
if he couhl convince the Enr()])oan powers 
that Italy was a valuable iillj, Iht deliver- 
ance would be hastened by foreign intcr- 
VeutloQ in her adairs. Fortunatoly for 
, 'Ear, England, Franco and Turkey wore at 
wat with Russia, and (Javour excited hiin- 
adf to bring about an alliance of Sardinia 
with those powers. Ho regarded Russia as 
i^e nitfkiltstat of despotism in Euroixs and 
desired her luimiliation. Hi loiind 
sympathizer in the emperor of the 
STapoleou III., through whose ex- 
Sardinia was admitted to the Anglo- 
alliauce against Russia. A fSai- 
dSwtim contingent wiw despatched to the Ci i- 
^ won considerable distinctum at the 

' At the assembling 

‘f' ^oagreas of Paris to arrange a treaty 

^ pcace» the representatives of Sardinia 
Admitted to its deliberation.^- on an 
^ those of Trance and England. 

' A great gain fur the Piedmontese 

rc C*A’oiir took advantage of this 


(^portunity to lay before tho representa- 
tives of the great powers of Europe a state- 
ment of the unhappy condition or his coun- 
trymen under the rule of the pope and tho 
King of the Two Sicilies. England and 
France remonstrated enei-getically with the 
Keapolitan king, but all to no purpose.^ 

Napoleon HI. warmly embraced tho Ital- 
ian eaus^', for which he had fiught in the 
Revolution of 1830, when a boy. The 
course upon which he d(*termincd was due 
not only to tho old French policy of crip- 
pling Austria, hut to his sincere desire to aid 
Italy 111 becoming free and united. Ho 
brought about the marriage of his cousin, 
Prince Napol'^on Joseph, the son of Jerome 
Bonayiartc, with the Piince^s Clotilda, the 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel. Private 
ussiUMiices \K*rc giteii to Sardinia that 
France would sustain her iu Ik r quarrel 
with Austria, and mailt is were brought to 
a crisis. Cavour declared that Sardinia 
would make war upon Austria, if that 
power did not grant a scpauite tunl national 
government to Lombardy and Venetia, and 
pl<*dge herself not to intcudi le again in Ital- 
ian afFair^. Austria, on the other liaud, 
demanded that Saidiiiia should disarm* 
The Austrian minister at Turin, on the 2od 
of April, I Sol), made a foniud demand for 
th(3 reduction of the Sardinian army to a 
peace footiiiL^ It w’as refus(*d, and ou the 
same d.iy the Au'^trian army crossed tho 
Ticino and cnti‘r(‘d the Piedmontese terri- 
tory. A French army was immediately 
dcspatclu'd from Marsjoillcs to Genoa to the 
a^ssi'^taneo of S.ndinia, under the personal 
command of the Emperor Napoleon HI,, 
and anotlur jnomptly crossed th(' Alps to 
Sii'-a. 'Idle French and Italian armies 
nK)\(d forward lowninU the Tieino. At 
the -ame time Tii-eany, Modena, and 
Ihiima rose iu revolt, iwul their dukes fled 
to lli(* Austrian territoi v. Victor Emman- 
iK I wa-> proclaimed Dictator of Tuscany. 
He declined the title, hut took command 
of tin* Tu^ean army, which was iinite^l to 
)ii« ow u fore es. Tho declaration with which 
Napoleon III. had begun the war, “Italy 
must bo free from the Alps to the Adriatic,” 
became the w’atchw'ord of the Italians. 

On the 20th of May, the Austrians * 
were defeated by the French and Sardini- 
ans at Montebello, after a hard fight bf five 
hours’ duration. On the 30th and 31st of 
May the allies were again victorious at 
Palestro. Ou the 4th of June the Austri- 
ans were decisively defeated in the great 
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t ^ Milgeiftta, whicli was won mainly 

.exertions of General MacMalion, 
w created by the enmeror Marshal 
puke of Mfi^^enta. This 
; the fate of Lombardy, which 

by i)he Austrians, who re- 
■ the Adda. On the 8th of 

Emmanuel and Napoleon III. 
e^ii^red Milan in triumph. After a short 
halt there, the allies resumed the ir advance, 
ahd on the 24th of June attacked the Aus- 
\t;piahs at Solferino. A terrible battle en- 
Buedv and resulted in the defeat of the 
Austrians, who withdrew within the Quad- 
rilateral ” formed by tbc almost impregna- 
; bio fortresses of Cremona, Peschi era, Verona, 
and Mantua. 

Prussia now avowed her determination 
to take part in the war as the ally of Aus- 
tria. The Emperor Najudeoii found hiin- 
thus brought face to liu^e with a serious 
difficulty. He had entered into the war 
i'lyith the sincere detenuination to rid all 
Italy of the Austrian yoke, but the threat- 
eued intervention of Prussia eompelled him 
to modify his plans. The parti(vipalion of 
that power in tlic war, as the enemy of 
ymnee, would conijid lu'm to make extra- 
ordinary efforts to protect, his eastern fron- 
tier, an cl would oblige him to leave Italy at 
the mercy of Austria, which was inoro than 
a match for her. Other powcTS might be 
drawn into the struggle, and tlierc was a 
very decided probability that in a general 
European war Italy might lose all that had 
been won. It seemed best to him therefore, 
as the disinterested friend of Italy, to bring 
the war to a close and to rest sat is lied with 
what had been gained. When therefore 
the allicsd army arrived before Verona, a 
^ meeting was arranged between the t^vo ern- 
perorSi. It took place at Villafninca on the 
, 8th of July, and there Napoleon, without 
oon$ttiting hils ally, the King of Sardinia, 
out^d into a treaty of ^)cacc with tlio Em- 
Eroncis Joseph, or Austria. Austria 
i^rreudui^d to France all of Lombardy 
sate the fortresses of Mantua and Pesebiera, 
whi^sh; , toritory was to be transferred by 
Pritrjeo to Sardinia, The Italian states 
W^ere advised ^to organize themselves into a 
league under the honorary presi- 
of the pope. Vcinetia, which re- 
^ teamed a possession of Austria, might he- 
wer'. a member of this league. Tiiis was 
! yery from the union of Italy in 

nationrthat had been hoped for at the 
outset of I3ie warVhut it was the best that 
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could be gained under the circumstances. 
One of the w^orst features of the arrange- 
ment, and one that subjected the French 
emperor to considerable adverse criticism, 
was the provision that the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany and the Duke of Modena were to 
return to their states. Peace was made on 
those conditions, and the French army with- 
drew from Italy. 

Victor Emmanuel refused to enter into 
the scheme of an Italian con federation, ‘and 
Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and the papal 
state of Komagiia petitioned the King of 
Sardinia to aiviu‘x them to bis dominions. 
The kiiig proceeded with great caution in 
acceding to this re(|uost In March, ISpO,. 
a popular vot(‘ was taken in Tuscanv, Mo- 
dena, Parma, ami Ibunagiuv, and resulted 
in an overwlielming imij*)rity in favor of 
annexaiion to {jfjirtlinia. The pope, upon 
the annexation of Itomagna, excommuni- 
cated the invaders of his dominions, but 
without mentioning any one by name. It 
w'as understood, how'ovcir, that this measure 
was directed against Vi (tor Emmanuel and 
his supporters. Austria beheld these changes 
without making any oppositiem. It was 
well understood that Fniiujo, while anxious 
lor peace, would joiir I tidy against any Eu- 
r()])caii power that shoukl s(.‘,ek to interfere 
witli a free (expression of the will of the 
Tlaliau pc'opli*. Fraiuic Avas the sincere 
friend of Italy, but slui had au eye to her 
own iiitciTsts, and demanded the cession of 
Savoy and Ni(^e by Sardinia as a return for 
her support. The cession was submitted to 
the voUi of the ]) 0 ()j)lc of these provinces, 
and was ratifajd by them in April, 1860. 

la 1859 Ferdinand of Naples died, and 
Avas succecd('d by his son Francis II., a 
[>iipi] of the Jesuits, who proA^ed himself 
capable of IxH'omiiig as cruel a despot as his 
father. In Mtirdi, 1860, the people of 
Sicily, maddened by their sufferings and 
encouraged by the siuicess of their brethren 
of the ])fm insula, rose in nn’olt at Palermo, 
Messina, and Cyatania. ItAvas hoped that 
Sardinia Avould favor the movcincnt, but 
both Vi('tor EniTiuinuel and C'avour deemed 
it most prudent not to interfere. Aid came 
from au unexpected tjuarter. On the f)th 
of May General Garibaldi ednded tlu.‘ vigi. 
lance of the Saniinian govern incut, and 
sailed from Gtnuai with a foj-(‘<.‘ of 2,000 
volunteers. He landed at Marsala and 
proclaimed himself Dictator of Sicily, “ in 
the name of Victor EnimaniKd of Italy.*' 

I He captured Palermo Avitli his little band^ 
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defeitted the troops of King Francis decide by their votes whether :the5fr3iW)i^v 
ait Melazzo. ■ This victory jnudc (iJaribaldi become apart of tha ^rditimh 
master of all Sicily save Messina, which Garibaldi refused to obey this order, 
was held bv the Neapolitan troops. the night of the 20th 6f August erossed'^* 

Francis II. now appealed to Victor Em- force from Sicily to the maihland wt 
ma^nel to put a stcjj) to Garibaldi’s attack tivento. Pushing on, he defeat ed the/m^i; 
upon his kingdom. The King of Sardinia, politari troops at Reggio and Saa Gioyia#^; 

















VICTOR EMMANUEL IT. 


had secretly eoiiiiivod at the expedi- 1 
declared thaf he was not responsible 
for the attack npon tlie Kin;^ of Naplc.s. 
A;Jittle laten fearing tlie tendency of Gari- 
h&ldi’s republican sympathit^s, Victor ICm- 
raanucl ordered him to take no steps against 
Naples until the f)eopIe of Sicily should 


and moved forward towards the cap^lW• 
Francis II. fled from Naples to Gneta ' 4 n:ia ; 
Spanish man-of-war, on the 7tli of 
her, and the next day Garibaldi eh 
Naples in triumph.* ■■■.■■<: 

A number of NeapolUan 
taken advantage of the iroqhlies of 
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return to their country, and 
/<3'«iS&idi, upon his entry into Naples, 
a p^ovisi government in exist- 
Great effort Vere made to induce 
tte didfcitor to wi^^^ his conquests from 
tW' iCing of Sardinia, and the democrats 
hop^d to be able to organize a southern 
/republic. Their schemes caused Count 
Gavour no little anxiety. The papal states 
were also becoming troublesome by rcjason 
the partisan warfare which the pope’s 
Virregular troops maintained against Sar- 
di^nia, and Count Cavour warned the pope 
that unless these outrages should cease at 
once the Piedmontese army would invade 
his territory. The French em]>erf)r eulered 
a protest against this tlireat, but that was a 
mere formality. Napoleon, as has biaai 
stated, was a sincere friend to llu' union of 

K , ami he stood ready to aid her in (^asc 
;as attacked by any ol lu'r power. The 
Sardinian tlu-eat being unlieeded by LIk^ 
“ papal government, an army under General 
Cialdini entered the pnpal states, and cap- 
tured Urbino, Perugia, and a number ol‘ 
i^ther places. 'In the nioantijiio Garibaldi 
was joined by a large number of volunteers 
in Naples, and in Octol)er inflicted acrusli- 
ing defeat ujK)ri the No'apolilan arniy in a 
battle on the Gariglinno. Victor hhnman- 
uel now entered the Nc'apoliian territory to 
secure the fruits of Garihaldi’s .successes. 


Victor Eriimanuel ; the latter forteesfi being 
defended by Francis II. in person, or rather 
by his young queen, for Francis himself 
was an imbecile. The people were discon- 
tented, for they believed that Garibaldi, 
who was their idol, had not been fairly 
treated by the king. The policy which had 
been pursued in Sardinia towards the con- 
vents and other religious bodies Wfis now 
applied to the Neapolitan provinces, and 
gave gi*eat offence to the superstitious 
people of thar. r(*gioii. Prigandage was 
rife ill (he Abruzzi districts, and was en- 
couraged by tlio priests, as the brigands 
declared they foiiglit for King Francis. 
When dofeniorl, ilieso bands would take^ 
refuge in the*. ])a])al territory, and it 
charged that th(‘y Avere suj)pli(‘d Avit.li arms 
by the pa]):il autborities. In the hill of 
1860 they became so bold and active that 
Naples itself was not sale, and tlio whole 
country was kept in a state of terror. In 
F(‘bruary, 1861, Francis II. fled from 
Gaota to Homo, and tlu^ tio'. ij surnaidered 
to the Italian forces. About the same time 
Generals Cialdini and La Mannora broke 
the power of tlie brigands of southeni Italy, 
The wisdom of (he measures of thc'. Italian 
government Avas liecoming appai’cnt to tba 
Nea])olitan.s, and the happy ndorms intro- 
duccfl by (kiYOur AV(‘i’(‘. hi'ginning to condli- 
a(.e nil classes, ( •onfldenco in the honest 


and was met by (he dictator, who liailed king’’ rctnru(‘d, and matters began to wear 
him a.3 Kiuf/ of Italif. Idie poo|)le of a bopeliil as}>cet iwice more. 

Naples and Sicily by an ovcrwliolming vote At this junctiiiv', in ilje summer of ISGl, 
declared themsodves in favor of annexation Count (hv(jur dir-d. In him the king and 
to Sardinia, and their wishes were complied country sulUard an irrisparablc loss. lie 
witb- Several of the lOuropeaii states ex- had been (ho originator of tlic greri(.er part 
pressed their displeasui’c at tliese changes, of the measures that had given freedom and 
but none cared to make them a cause of union to l(ixly, and he left behind him no 
war, especially as a Avar Avith I taly on this one really ca])al)le of filling his place, llcj 
^question meant a Avar Avith hh^aiice also. Avas succeeded in odicc by Baron Jtieasoli. 
The English goyernment openly dcelared All parties noAV looked forward to the 
its synipalhy^Avitli the Italian peoj)le. time ayIkmi Rome and the reinnant of ||je 

Itfily was now united, Avith the exception ])aj)al len itory and Venclia should liccornc 
of Veiietia and tlio papal terrilory. In ])arls of the kingdom of Italy. Garibaldi 
February, 1861, *tlie first Italian Pai iiamcnt Avas delci'mined to (ake ivome by main 
inet i?t Turin and proclaimed Vicitor Em- force, ami Rattazzi, Avho bad succeeded 
^ King of Italy. So far all had Ricasoli as prime ininisU*r, hoped he might 

been attended Avith enthusiasm, and tluM-e bo able to jirofit by Garibaldi’s efforts and 
had been no trouble as fiir as the people secure Rmuc as the capital of the kingdom, 
wer'' concerned ih forming the Italian king- Cavour AAniuld have begun 1)A'' arranging the 
dom. Difficulties now thickened around matter AvitJi the Emperor iNapoleon, avIio 
the king. Cavour and Garibaldi could not was the. nominal protector of the Holy Sec., 
agree, and the hitter retired to his island Rattazzi, hoAvever, was blind, to the necessity 
of Caprem, and his army of voiun- of conciliating France, Avbose troops cqnsti- 
teera waia'^ Messina in Sicily and tuted the garrison of Rome, and to his 

Gaeta ■ dtf mainland bold out against astonishment found that the French emperor 
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determined to put dowu G^iribaldi’s responded with enihnkiasm tb 
movement unljess Italy would do so. Rat- call for troops. The Itdian sttmy 
t^i was therefore obliged to take sides the Mincio, and was defeated by the 
against the very scheme he had encouraged, ans at Custoza on the 24th of June. ;■ 

Garibaldi rais(‘d a force of volunteers in vietoiy of Prussia at Konniggratz,6l!iSaa^a,^^ - 
Sicily, and landed in Italy, lie was met on the 3d of J uly, reduced Austria to-auch : 
at Reggio by an Italian force under Gen- extremities thut she was obliged to cobbing; 
eral Cialdini, and defeated it on the 28th of trate all her energies for the defence of V 
Septejnber, 1802. On the 29th Garibaldi home territory. Unable to bold Venetian, 
was attacked and defeated at Aspromonte she relinquished it to the Emperor of i 
by an Italiau army under General Pallavi- French, by whom it was to be transfmr^^ 
dui, iind was wouud(id and taken prisoner, to Italy. On the 20th of July the Au$- 
Ile was conveyed to Spezzia. Ho declared, trian fleet inflicted a terrible defeat Uf^on 
in his defence, that he had attacked the the Italian fleet off Lissa. The war 
soldiers of Itaiy against his will; that he now brought to a dose by the Peace of 
hud been betrayed by Rattazzi, to whose in- Nicholsbiirg on tlie 30th pf August, in 
competence it w:is due tliat a French gar- spite of her reverses, Italy gained the pb- 
rison was still at Rome. This declaration jects for which she fought, thanks to tike 
aroused a storm of indignation wliidi drove vigor and success with wliich Prussia cbn- 
Rattazzi from olTice, Garibaldi was con- ducted the campaign in Germany. All of 
veyed to his home at (>aj)r(;ra, and a general Venetia, including the city of Venice, and 
amnesty was extended to his followers, the fortresses of tlie Quadrilateral, wero 
Tlioiigli his expedition was a failure, it made united to Italy. Austria retained Istri%’‘ 
the Italians more tlian I'.ver determined to Aquileia, and the former possessions of 
free Rome and Venetia and unite all Italy. Venice on the Dalmatian coast. 

In Septeinbor, 1834, a convention was At the close of the year 1866 the Fren^l 
entered into by Italy and France, by which troops were witlidrawn from Rome, in accord^^ 
the latter power agreed to withdraw Jicr ance with the terms of the Se]>tember Con- 
garrison gradually from Rome, in (^rder to vention. Garibaldi now avowed his deter-* 
give the i)ope time to form a force for his mination to wrest Rome from the pope; 
own defence. The evacuation was to be Rattazzi, who had returned to office, secretly 
(X)inploiicd at the end of tw^o years, and with encouraged the movement, hoping to find in 
it was to end the interference of France in it a chance of winning Rome for Italy, with- 
Ituliau affairs. The King of Italy, in con- out incurring tlui risk of a war with France, 
sideratioii of this agrecjrnout, pledged him- Ho managed the affair badly. Garibaldi 
self to allow no attack to be nuide on the raised a force of volunteers, and while pre- 
pope's goverimieiit. The ])apal power was paring for the invasion of the papal terri^ 
evidently falling to pieces, an<l w^oiild sink tory was arrestcjd by order of the Italian 
into ruin as soon as the protection of France government, and conveyed to his home at • 
was witlulravvii. Italy would then be free Caprera. la the meanlimo his volunteers 
to profit by this full, which she bound her- crossed the Roman frontier without bein^ r 
.self not to hasten. The Italian cajiital was checked by tlie Italian gcivernracnt, mid 
at the same time removed from Turin to the 14th of October, 1 867, Garibaldi wais .; 
li|Joi\‘iice. This was a wise measure; it was allowed to csscape from Caprei^a and^reiote 
not only one stej) nearer Rome, but it Ids forces. The sympathy of the italSan^ 
placed the scat of government in a more government was so open that he hoped , 
central phsil ion and where it was safer from be supported by the roykl troop^> Tfiii 
the attaetks of Au.stiia than at Turin. open sympathy, however, had induced>4lie 

In 1866 war broke out between Prussia Emperor Napoleon to inform the italmn * 
apd Austria. An alliance was made be- govern men t tlnit be should regard aaQy&r^ 
tween Italy and Prussia, and the Prussian ther action against the papal dpminibns as 
king bound himself to <‘oiitiune the war a declaration of war agafnst in 

ag.iinst Austriii. until she sniTondered to the meantime Garibaldi had dd^t(^'4hp 
Ital}' all Venetia sav(^ tlie i-ity of Venice papal forces at Monte Rotundo, 
and the Quac^rilateral. We shall relate turbaiices had occurred among the 
the evenu of this war in Geriuauy else- of Rome. The King of Italy 
f where. War began between Italy and proclamation declaring his intention td ^ 

Austria on the 20tli of June. The Italians pose the further -^advance of the Garibiidd^V 
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-AQS; The Emperor Napoleon, however, do- 
elared the Septembq^ convention broken, 
fresh garrison into Korne. 
;0«^ba^ believing that Italy would be 
^C^mpeileli to resent this action of France, 
disband Ins volunteers. His 
j^rigon at Mentenna surrendered to the 
^i^pch pa])al army on the 4th of No- 1 
^'eapbeir, 1867, after a gallant resistance'.. 
’Oauribaldi himself was arrested on his way 
; to Caprera, by the Italian government, but 
the indignation of the peoph^ was so great 
ho was re- 
leased, and al- 
lowed to retire to 
his home. The 
popular indigna- 
tion at the fail urc 
of the scheme for 
seciiring Rome 
drove Rattazzi 
from oflfioe once 
more. The dis- 
^^Jjproval of the 
.re-occupation of 
Rome by tho 
French was so 
marked on the 
part of the great 
powers, that the " " ‘ 

Emperor of the 
French declared 
it would be termi- 
nated as soon as 
a definite arrange- 
ment could be 
made With Italy. 

In July, 1870, 
war broke out be- 
tween Franco and 
<jrermahjr, and 
the necessities of 
the former coun- S 
trjr rc<pdred the^ 
withdrawal of the 
Eronch army 

IroTii Rome. On the* 8th of August the 
French troops evacuated Rome, arid sailed 
from Cfivita Vecclua for their own (rountrv. 
The Roman people were greatly excited, aud 
the ultra republicans, with Muzzini at their 
head^ threatened' to wrest Rome from the 
pope- .The king would not allow this, as 
he' conaideted himself std bound by the 
Sisptembeir convention with France; and 
&a 2 zmi wa^ arrested to keep him quiet. 
0 ]^ the of September the Emperor 
v^apefieou and French army surrendered 


to the German forces at Sedan. This act 
was soon followed by the overthrow of the 
empire and the establishment of the French 
republic, wdiich declared the September 
convention no longer binding upon France. 

Victor Emmanuel was now free to act, 
and at once notified the pope that he had 
taken ujion himself the task of preserving 
order in Italy — a plain intimation that he 
meant to make himself master of Rome. 
The pope appealed to King William of 
Prussia to j)rot(M‘t liim, hut that sovereign 
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declimMl to interfere in Italian affairs. The 
Italian troops entered the papal territory, 
Avhich readily submitted to the king, and 
ill a few days toi^k jiosit.ion before Ronxe. 
Ihe ■|:)ope refused to allow th<^ city to be de- 
fended, but caused only snffieient resistance 
to be made to show that he yielded to force. 
A small broach was made in tho wall, near 
the Porta Pia, and through this tlie Italian 
army entered Rome on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1870. Rome and its territory were 
declared parts of the Italian kingdom. On 
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tlie Stgi of December, 1870, Victor Emman- 
it^ bis pubU(3 eutry into Rome, which 
BOW became the capital of tree aud united 

TThus fell the temporal power of the 
pope, who was now reduced to his true po- 
sition of a spiritual ruler. The king care- 
fully respected and consulted the personal 
comfort, dignity, and independence of the 
pontiff. The Vatican Quarter, or Leonine 
City, was (jonfinned to him, and exempted 
from the Jaw of the state, that th(i poj)e 
might be free in fact, as well as in theory, 
from the intorlbrence of the Italian govern- 
ment. 

Since 1870 the progress of Italy has been 
marked. She lias fairly entered iipoh her 
great career of prosperity as a united na- 
tion, and is already experiencing tlie good 
eflects of personal liberty and corisLitutioiial 
government. Her resour<!cs are being rap- 
idly developed, and she has taken her true 
position as one of the great powers of the 
world. 

On the 26th of December, 1870, the tun- 
nel through Mont (\vnis was completed. 
This splendid ivork pierces the gr(;at barrier 
of the Alps, and gives to Italy direct and 
uninterrupted railway communi(;ation with 
Franco and the rest of Europe. 

In October, 1872, the Je suits, who had 
triven considerablo trouble to the Italian 


government, were expelled from 
is worthy of remark on the same^^; 
the first scientific congress ever 
Svithin the walls of Rome .met 4a 
Capitol under the presidency of 
Mamiani. '3 

In spite of his fallen fortunes as 11 dviL 
ruler, the spiritual power of the pope had; 
been greatly increased during these yeara. 
On the 8th of December, 1869, an CEm* * 
inenical Council met at the Vatican. It 
was a body which fairly represented tlie 
Roman Catholic Church throughout 'the 
world. Its sessions were long and claboratei 
and on the 18th of July, 1870, resulted in 
the sohmjn announcement of the infalli- 
bility of the pope in matters of faith and 
morals. All nuunbers of the Romish com- 
munion were required to accept thLsy doc- 
trine as an article of faith on pain of eter- 
nal damnation, doctrine wag accepted 
by the eluircli witlnait hesitation. 

The contest belwcMUi the pope and the „ 
king became even more bitter after flic pc- 
ciipatioii of the city of Horae by the Italian 
government. Tt is still in progress. The 
Italian government has been driven by the 
papal party into stern measures for the 
maintenance ol* its authority ; but the just 
rights of the [)0|)e have been respected. 

On the Otb of January, 1878, King Victor 
Emmanuel died al Rome. 
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biac— OiVis Embraces Cliiisiianity—Conquest of 
the Burgundians— The Visigothic Kingdom Sub- 
dued— Relation!? of Clovis with tlie Empire — His 
Death— Division of his Kingdom among his Sons 
— Quarrels of the Deficendanta of Clovis — Bruua- 


liaut — TIu! “ Do-Nrti',io,g Kings ''—The Mayomc^ 
the Palaee- of Hi ristal — S oread, of 

lianifcy innoug the Germsvns — St. Willibrord*^ 
Cliarles mI artel — DefeaUs the Saraoeus—Tlie 
Entreats him to Defend the Holy See — ‘FaU of tj^ 
Merovingi.iii Dy nasi y— Pepin the Short 
King of tlie Franks — Protects the Pope agaljtift 
the Jaiinbanls — Dri ves the Saracens from Frahcie 
—Death of Pepin. / ■■ ■ . 

z&^ERMANY, or DmUchhni^' 

^'¥1 a (H)usiderable part of 

Ibnits have varieft^^Tjltt 
diiicrent times, owing to 
that it has no clei^rly defined bbtlfi? 
darias, and also because, lyifig in 
the central portion of Europe, and being: 
surrounded by most of the leading nations; 
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^ the Germans have been nobles were generally richer than the free- 

iiifimately than any other men, but owed their influence to their per- 

the general history of Europe, sonal qualities rather than to their wealth. 
JagHly stated, Germany hoav extends They were the acknowledged leudera of the 
to the Al2)s, and from the people in peace aiich war. The fr^raen 
valley the W('st to the Danube'., were all equals, and constituted the great 
■ of Germany the country is bulk of the iintion. Both nobles and free- 

inouatain^ in the centre it is hilly ; but men lield sljives, which class consisted of 
'ia the north it forms a part of the great prisoners taken in war and their children, 
plain of northeastern Europe, and is flat. and persons condcrniicd to slavery for crime. 

a branch of tho great They were the absolute property of their 
Aiyan fam The settlement of the Ger- minsters, and had no redress against their 
liiaJnic or Toil tonic nations of Euro])o at tlie. injustice; but as a rule lycTe well treated, 
fall of the Roman empire has been related The laws w('rc few. iST.-arly all crimes com- 
at the close of our history of Home. It re- iniltiMl by IVih ohmv or nobles were yiiinislied 
main.s bat to describe the leading charac- by fines, the amounts of wJiieli di'fiered in 
teri'stic of the tribes which constituted tlie the various tribes. 

ancestors of the modorn (jermans. Our Family ties were very strong among the 
principal authority respecting them is the aneient Germans. Marriages did not take 
Komaii historian Tacitus, whose '^Gerrna- place until tlie contraeii ng parties had fully 
ma” was Written in A,, D. 98. , developed their menVai and ydiysical 

The greater part of Gcu-many was origi- powers. Tlioiigli the wife was in a certain 
It Daily covered with forests in whidi wild sense purchasetl by her husband ami was 
’ animals and game abounded. The climate subject to him, lier ptisilion was one of 
was damp and foggy, an<l the w inters were honor and influence,. She w'as her hus- 
colder and long'er than at present. The bamFs coiri])anion and friend, and aecom- 
soil, was generally fertile, but w'as marshy jiauhui him ou distant military expeditious, 
in many places. The Germans w ore dis- Slie Avas t rained to iluj use of arms, ,aiid wrts 
. tin^uished from the sou tKern races by their bravo and virliious. Tho father had eu- 
hOgc and robust frainesj, thc^ir greater dar- preme aulhoiliy over liis children, Tho 
ing and activity, their rcispect for the honor or[>han cldldriju of a fVcionuin were pro- 
of their W'omeu, and by a sense they called tected by llieir relal i ves until able to defend 
honor, which led them to sacrifice their life themsdves. A IVocmaii’s quarrels were cs- 
ralher than their word.” They were di- ]k>usimI by liis relatives, and in case of his 
vided into a number of tribes, whicli were murder tlicy were bound to see that the 
grouped at the poiljjd of wliidi wo wu’ito lIVr^rA/, or price of blood, wliich W'as di- 
iiito the confoderations or nations wt, luivo videil amongst his family, w'as exacted and 
already enuinorated. Tlio various tribes, paid. 

except the Siixons, W'l 10 had no kings save Am itiMt. Germany contained no cities, 
iii time of war, w'heii the m^bles chose one As a general rule I hi', free inhabitants lived 
pf tbeir owni number as a leader, bad each in villages, in wliich each hut or family 
^ royal family believed to bo descended dweliiiig stood ujiart from the rest, sur- 
from Odin. From this family tlic king wms rounded by a piece? of ground. At first the 
ebp^n by thti free votes of his <*oinrades. lands around the villages w ere held in corn- 
; ;T^ an agriciiitiiral peo- mon, but in course of time, they weredi- 

; but their favorite occupations w(‘r(' vided among individual owners. An un- 

;> Avar and liiiuting. They left the tilling of delim^d jiuiuLk'T of villages formed wdiat Avas 
■the soil and otlier peaceful pursuits to ciilWxi ii itiindred. Each village and Jiun- 
iJicn unable to bear arms and to w'omou. dred had its own diiiT, elected by tlic votes 
Though brave, simple, liospi table and of the iVoenieii. Above tlie chiefs of the 
truthful as a rule, tlu'y w^ero often fjorevi hundreds wore the chieJs of tho tribes, 
ainl^ CU'iiei, and were excessively ad- Rome of tho tribes had kings, elected, as 
dieted to gambling, drunkeiiuess, and in- has been said, from certain noble families 
dbli^ce. They eolebrated the great deeds believed to have sprung fi*om tlio gods, 
of thfdr aocestors in their songs, and were The chiefs of the, hundreds w'oto tho princes 
over i*ad die in defence of their free- of the tribes, and constituted the councif 
dote; They were diyided into two classes — of the king pr principal chief. Tin? prinetjs 
thu nobles am ; the common freemen. The vied with each other in the number of their 
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l&ltpiiiveTSy «ach^o whom swore to be faith- 
t6 hi$ lord. To violate this oath was 
-regarfed as the worst possible crime. In 
/return for their services, tlie chief supplied 
Ms men with war-horses, armor and food. 

Important as was the position of the 
chiefs in aiicicjit (Jcrniany, tlu^ir power was 
comparatively linhUid. Above all chmfs 
were meetinff'^ of the people. Even the vil- 
lage had its meeting; but the really im- 
portant meetings w(*-re tliose of the hun- 
dred and the tj ihe. These meetings were 
not, like modern parliaments, l■epre^senta- 
tive. All fri'onien had a right to attend 
them. The meetings of the village and 
of the liuridred did not concern themselves 
with the affairs of the tribe. These came 
before the meeting of the whole people. 
It was in tliis general meeting that the 
chiefs were elected — not only the king or 
other chief of the tribe, but tlie chiets of 
the various hundreds. Here also the young 
freeman received from his father, or some 
prince, the arms which were tlie sjanbol 
that he had attained to a |U)siti(>n of inde- 
pendence in the tribe. All difficult cases 
of justice wore decided by tlu‘. nn^eling of 
the trib({; it also declared war and con- 
cluded peace, and sanctioned the occasional 
distant expeclitions of the chiefs with their 
followers. When questions ofiimisual diffi- 
culty wer(i to come before tlie meeting, they 
were discussed beforehand by the king or 
other chief and the princes of the tribe ; but 
the ultimate ilecisioii lay with the people 
themselves. Tlie common freemen rarely 
took a leading part in tlie deliberations. 
Tfie chiefs laid tlieir projiosals before the 
people in plain terms, stating the arguments 
on each side. If tlie freemen did not agree 
will' their cdiiefs, they ('^pressed their opin- 
ion by cries of dissent; they signified their 
approval of a proposition by clashing their 
armor.’- 

The religh)!! of the Gernians Avas in keej)- 
ii^g with their hahits. 'riuiir supreme god 
was W udan, or Odin, whose wife was Freya. 
Donnr, or Thor, their son, the god of thun- 
<ior, was a very powerful deity. Baldiir, 
the sun god, was also important. The ghds 
had no temples erected to their honor, but 
wei'e woTshi|)t>ed in sacred groves. Sacri- 
fices, sometimes of bumaii beings, were 
offer^ to them, rhoir will was ascertained 
by means of lots, the flight of birds, and 
the neighing of sacred horsei;. The Ger- 
mans believed that the gods took a direct 
interest in human affairs, and they acknowl- 


edged a future state, in .;which^ ^,'tw 
lived with Odin in yalhalla,^ 
beer and the flesh of the wild 
gaging in fierce combats for 
this abode cowards and tnoso Vwh<> 
peacefully were excluded. ^ 

In the History of Rome we have related 
the steps by which Germany einerjged froirf 
her primitive darkness into the light of 
history. It will not be necessary to repeat 
the narrative hero at length. A (jUarrel 
having broken out between the Seqiiahi 
and ^Edui, two Gallic tribes, the ibriper 
invited Ariovistus, King of the SueVi, a 
powerful German tribe, to come to their 
assistance. He did so, but by the year n. G, 
GO extended his authority over .both tribes, 
and thus added all of (hiul between the 
upper Rhine and the Loire to his do- 
iniiiions. Ariovistus at first maintained 
friendly relations with the Romans, but 
jj. 0. 58 the Gauls appealed to Julius Ci»sar 
for lu^lp, and t he Roman commander 
niarclied against the Gorman king, defeated 
him, and conquered him. He subdued the 
Germans on the left bank of the Rhine as 
thoroughly as he did the Celtic iiihabitants 
of Gaul, and liis estimation of the Warlike 
qualities of the Germans Avas increased to. 
such an extent that he induced many of 
them to enter liis army. 

After this we liear but little of Germany 
until the reign of Augustus, who cndeavbred 
to convert tlie country into a Roman prov- 
ince. Drusiis, the stepson of the empefor, 
won great siiecesses OA^r the German tribes, 
and in three successive expeditions into 
their country advanced as far as the Elbe* 
He erected iifly fortresses along the Riiins 
to hold tlio line of that river, and would 
have conquered a large part of Gerip^ny 
had not his death, in B. c. 9, put a stop to 
his plans. The Romans continued the war, 
and Tiberius, the successor of 'Drusus, con- 
quered the Teueteri and Usipetes in B. e. B, 
By treachery he overcame the gallant rcisist- 
ance of tlie Slcarnbri, and settled a, bdut 
40,000 of them in Gaul. It seemed/lor 
a Avhile that Germany Avoivld 
under the dominion of Rome; but id* 
vantages wrin by Tiberius were thrpwn 
away by Quinctilius Varus. His tyjupny , 
drov€^ the freeborn Germans into rebaUidtij^ 
and they took arms against Varus. 
revolt was led by Arminios, or Herman^^^^ . 
young Cberuscan chief. Varus was luim' 
by Arrainius into the depths of the TeuW^; , 
burg wood, where he was atlM^ed; aiid 





liav© rela^in; ^ 

destroyed ' the 
Germany. la the reign 
Roman arimy 

liider Gei^m^^ the son of Drusus, en- 
. deayoired' t<> regain what Varus had lost; 

, hut- ^ led by Arminius, offered 

res’istancQ that the iuvaders 
, country. 

was then called upon to defend 
the clforts of the Mar- 
^ " wrho had occupied the region now 

V from which they en- 

deaybred to conquer Germany. Tlie Ger- 
man hero defeated Maroboduus, the Mar- 


<;6mahtiio king, broke up his kingdom, and 
b^pO'lled him to seek safety, at Rome, and 
Soy a second time, preserved the indepeiid- 
©fice df Germany. Arminius was murdered 
■ 21, at the age <d' thirty-seven. To 

his memory is deservedly cherished 
by the German people as the earliest of 
* iljeir Jieroea. 

in the second mitury the German tribes, 
Encouraged by the apparent weakness of 
the Romaii empire, ventiiKHl to invade its 
■dpminiQns. In the reign of Marcus Aur- 
elius the Marcomanni and Ihe Quudi, aided 
by seyeri^l non-German* trilu's, maintained 
ii war of thirteen years against Rome, and 
compelled the empire to put ibrtli extraor- 
dinary exertions to protect its frontiers from 
them. 

Between the third and the sixth cen- 
turies occurred the migrations of tlie Ger- 
man tribes, wbich determined the goograplii- 
, cal|Wsition of the nations of modern Europe. 
Their EcttlemClit is related at the dose of 
of Horns, and need not be 

repealed 

TOj0r niGSt important of these tribes wt re 
^ For several centuries tlie 

f is the history of 

They conquered Gaul find ihcur 
own kih^men, aud laid tlie foundations of 
t&o fuitire kingdom of Germany and 
Fiance.; T)egan their attacks upon 

thb;;?loman dominions on the left bank of 
: tbn'^bine in the third century, and though 
repulsed, they persisted in their efforts, 
were with success. 

'By the latter part of the fifth century they 
eonqueiw the V^'ole country betw'eeii 
the Meuse, and had 
H^ed Ikieir kt ^logne. They were 

..■Jv-'^led: tbfc.EipuHrlkh’-Franks. 

Rhine country w^ held by a 



iFiiikish tijb© most part 

from tii^ Bicambfi, who had .been settled 
there ^ by Tiberius. These people were 
kftown as tlie Saliau Franks. Tliey were 
never WTlling subjects of Rome, and w'ere 
always on the watch for an opportunity to 
regain their freedom. They were severely 
worsted by the Emperor Julian, but he af. 
lowed them to retain the lauds they had 
seized beyond the Rhine, and which ex^ 
tended w^est of the Meuse. By the opening 
of the fifth century they had grown so poW' 
erful that tliey no longer recognized the 
supremacy of Rome, though they still fur. 
nished mercenary soldiers to the Roman 
army. 

The Bali fins w-ere gov(u-ned at this timO 
by their own kings. Tlie first of these of 
wdiom w^e have any account was Chlodio, 
w’ho advanced the boundaries of his king* 
doin as far west as the Bomme. He became 
the ally of Rome, aud rendered important 
aid to the Romans in their efforts against - 
Attila, A. I). 4ol. Tlie institutions of this 
kingdom were similar to tliose of the Ger- 
man tribes. His successor is said to have 
been Mere wig, but nothing is know^n with 
certainty of this monarch, who, however, 
may have existed, as his successors from 
tliis time are knowm as the Merovingian 
kings. The next king of whom w^e have 
any certain kno^vlcdge was ( •liilderic. He 
reigned during the latter lialf of the iifth 
century, aud had his capital at Toumay. 
He was a great king, and aided the Romans 
again.st ihe Visigoths. This connection 
with the Romans paved the way for the 
events now to be I’elatecl. 

Theodoric II., the monarch of the Visi- 
gothic kingdom of Gaul, the establishment 
and early history of w hich we have related 
in eonnectiou with that of Rome, was as* 
sassinated by his brother Euric, who sue- 
ceed(*d him. Euric subdued the greater^ 
part of Bpain, and compelled tlie Suevi to 
hold the kingdom of Gallicia as a tribu. 
tary of tlie Gotlfu; crowm. He died pre- 
maturely in the midst of his conquests, 
leaving liis kingdom to Alaric, his son, a 
mere child. * 

In tlie meantime Childeric liad lieen suo 
ceeded on tlie Saliau throne by his son 
Ghlodwig or Clovis, a youth of fifteen, 
His kingdom consisted of the island of the 
Batavians and the ancient dioceses of Tour, 
nay and Arras, and his warriors did not 
exceed 5,000 in nuinber. His great abili- 
ties soon spread his infiuence over the kin^ 





of the Franks, who wore settled 
;.i|]i^g tHe Scheldt, the Meuse, the'' Moselle, 
aad the lower Rhine, and who were gov- 
bj" independ^^ hiwgs, and drew lai^e 
of warriors to his standard, 
first exploit of Clovis was the con- 
and annexation to his dominions of 
kingdom of Syagrius, who ruled over 
Hpe second Belgic and the adjoining dis- 
tricts. He next defeated the Alemanni, 
Avhii held the territory on each side of the 
Rhine from its source to the mouths of the 
Main and Moselle, and who had spread 
themselves over that portion of Gaul which 
afterwards comprised the provinces of Al- 
sace and Lorraine. Their king was slain 
and their possessions became a part of the 
kingdom of Clovis, a. d. 496. lu a. d. 
493 Clovis had espoused Clotilda, a Bur- 
gundian princess, who, though reared in an 
, Arian court, had been trained in the ortho- 
dox Catholic faith. Clotilda labored dili- 
gently to convert her husband to Cbristiau- 
ity, but for a long time he refused to embrace 
her faith, though he permitted their eldest 
child to be baptized. The decisive battle 
of the war against the Alemanni was fought 
at Tolbia<.*, near Cologne. It was stub- 
borjily contested, and for a long time the 
issue was doubtful. In this emergency, 

' Clovis, raising his hands to heaven, invoked 
“the God of Clotilda, and vo^ved that if 
victory should declare for liini, ho would 
embrace tlie Christian faith, and be bap- 
tized. Ho was victorious, and at the con- 
cUivsion of the struggle he was l)aptized with 
great poiiij) and sj)leiidor, together with 
3,000 of Ills subjects, in the? cathedral at 
' Rheims. 

By his adoption of Christianity and of 
the Catholic faith, Clovis gained the firm 
support of that church, “aud the alliance 
was eminently serviceable to the interests 
of both partu\s. The church found in thej 
advancing power of Clovis an instrument 
r which might humble the persecuting power 
of the Visigoths and Burgundians, and 
finite the whole country in dutiful submis- 
sioa to the See of St. Peter ; while Clovis 
acquired in the church an ally possessing 
the full confidence of the people whose 
latid he aimed to conquer, and ready to 
proclaim him m the chosen of Heaven, 
whose sceptre wouhl j)rove the surest guar- 
antee of a nation ^s prosperity and greatness. 
Either without the other must have failed, 
|but together they were irresistible.” ^ 

Thf. results of this alliahce were soon ap- 


parent. ^ 

madea^treatjr ^with. 
became his. 

frontiers of the Frankish dominiemfii 
advanced to the Loire. In A, D. 606iC3b^^ ; 
gained a great victory over the 
dians, and compelled Gondebald; 
to hold his crown as his tributary. ^ % 
success destroyed the greatness .o&d 
of the Burgundian kingdom, but it was flpltf ■ 
definitely united to the Frankish .pon$^ 
until the next generation. ■ . 

The conquest of the Burgrihdiil^:^^ 
couraged Clovis to attempt that of 
gothic kingdom south of the Loire.;:- ^ 
civil government of this region wae chfeftyV 
in the hands of the clergy, and thesO jjib# 
rallied to the support of Clovis as the 
pion of tlic orthodox faith. The 
Roman subjects of Alaric longed : fer thej 
success of the Franks, and offered but liltjo; 
resistance to them. Tlie decisive battie of < 
the war was fought near Poitiers In ; 

507, and the Visigoths were defeated, ; ; 

slew Alaric with liis own hand, and overraq*; i, 
the country from the Loire to tlie Gafonh^jf; 
spending the winter at Bordeaux.: 
next spring he attempted to drive th0;?Viri*: 
goths beyond the Pyrenees, but TheOdp^lP# ' 
the Ostrogothic king, sent an ar^ny tb iub. 
assistance of his kinsman, and obligedLihb; 
Frankish inonai'ch to pause. Clovis, 
decisively repulsed before Arles, left 
Goths in possession of a small portion 
their territory known as the province ofttbe:y 
Septimauia, the capital of which wa6.Kai*-iv.\ 
bonne. The remainder of their territory in 
Gaul was permanently united widi. 

Frank ish k i ugdom. Upon * his return/ 
Tours, Clovis received a congratula^)^'^ 
bassy from the Emperor Anastasiua^ whb' 
invested him with tliQ titles and |ns{j^ii|^:|^:/ 
Consul and Patrician. In actual 
was not much of a gain, as tberKing#f 
Franks was absolute master of his 
but the moral effect was cpusiderdble^':i^ 
this action of the emperor 
the eyes of his Gallo-RomaU' 
legitimate successor to all th^ 
privileges of the Roman. '■ 

his last years, Clovis ■ extendp^SJ^ijM' \ 
by less honorable .meana tjiah 
erto used. By a series of 
ders he removed the other 
chiefe, some of whom were his rela^'^^ ■ 
and made himself sole inoiiftirch 
I Franks. He died at Paris in a. 

I leaving his dommi&hs to his fear soufuid 
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her resohr^ to be aven^d on the murders 
of her aiater. This personal qnarrel was ‘ 
greatly aggravated by the rivalry between 
the kingdoms of Nenstria and Austrasia>in 
the former of which the Gallo-Roinan pop- 
ulation was most numerous, while in the 
latter the po])ulation was almost wholly 
Frankish or German. Fredegonda gave 
herself up to a life of crime, and to avoid 
punishment caused the murder of her bus*- 
band. Previous to this she had caused the 
assassination of Sigebert. The widowed 
Biuuehaut, though scarcely less guilty than 
Frodegouda, contrived to maintain her hold 
upon Au^tiasia as the guardian of her goa. 
She enioyed the iricndship and was the 
correspondent of Gregory the Great and 
other learned and good men, and, notwith*- 
standing her crinics, was the j)atroness alfd 
defender of Christianity and learning. She 
airiiyed the Austrasian nobles acrainst her 
in the end by her efforts to crush them, and 
was finally defeated by them and by the 
combined forces of Ncustriaand Burgundy, 
She was made prisoner and turned over to 
<lotaire, the son of Fredegonda, wdio sub* 
jected her to three days of tortui e and indig- 
nity, and then put her to death iu the most 
barbarous inauiKT. 

All the Fiankish dominions w'ere now 
united under Clot a ire II., who reigned as 
solo king fioiu a. d. G18 to G28. His son^ 
Dagobeit carried the power of the Mero- , 
vingiau race to its highest point. He fixed" 
his eomt at Pans, and his authority wm 
acknowledged from the Wescr to the Pyr- 
enees, and from the oeeau to the Bohemian 
border Dagobert died in a. Ik His 

successors were weak and inteiguificant- 
Tluy were teimed “ Rois-fain^ants ” — “do- 
nothing kings — a title which fully ex- 
prcs>4cs tluir character for the next century, 
'The real power was exercised by the bishops 
and nobles, and especially by the offkialiy 
known as “ Mayors of the Palace.’^ The 
mayor was a noble chosen by his ordir to 
b(5 the adviser of the king in peace and the 
commander of the royal army iu war, in 
order to aid the nobles in their efforts to 
limit the roya! powder. The office, at first 
elective, boi^ame hereditary. Under the 
feeble Merovingian kings who succeeded 
Dagobert, the mayors werf the real sover- 
eigns. One of the most vigorous of these 
rulers, Pepin of Heristal, after suffering 
some reverses, defeated the Neustrian no- 
bility at Testry in a. d. 687, and having thus 
given the death-blow to Merovingian roy- 


: of the tenure by which their con- 
SKiuth of that river were yet held. 

the eldest, took for his share the 
peovioces, from the Meuse to the 
the distridls of Auvergne, Li- 
^ and ^uercy. His capital was Metz. 

ik(^itiX)idoniOr mgned in the Orleuuais, Maine, 
Anj^, Tou>aine, with his capital at 
Childebert was King of Pans 
^nd its neighborhood, with the Armorican 
stretching from Rouen to Rennes, 
Nantes, and Vannes. Clotaire, the young- 1 
est, was King of Soissons, and ruled the I 
ancient country of the Kalians, together 
with the maritime tract between the Somme 
and the mouth of the Meuse. He also pos- 
$ome territory in the Cewennes and 
oa tile upper Garonne. The dominions of 
the brothers thus intersected each other in 
the nfost bewildering manner, and for one 
sovereign to reach the distant parts of his 
dominions it was often necessary to crObS 
the possessions of another. Qua r relb wcie 
eonsequently multiplied, and neither of the 
brothers was disposed to live peacealily witli 
the othot'S. Theodoric, while a ficice and 
violent ruler, gave to hjs subjects a wise 
and admirable code of laws, and exerted 
himeolf to introduce Christianity wher(‘ver 
paganism had formerly prevailed. Theo- 
debert, his son, attempted to intervene m 
the affairs of Italy at the request of Justin- 
ian and the Gothic King Vitiges; with 
what buccesb liab been related, a. ik 5r>9. 
To avert such invasions in future Justinian 
>resignod to the Frankibh kings his claims 
!> sovereignty in Gaul, and from that time 
hose monarohs stamped their coins with 
beir own instead of the imperial imatre. 
The fierce quarrels of the dcbcendants of 
lovis constitute a dark page in the history 
l^eir nouirtry, and it is needless to re 
them here. His grandsons Sigtfocit 
Chilperic, sons of Clotaire, married 
re, daughters of Athanagild, King 

be" Vseigoths. Sigebert, King of Aus- 
1% married Brunehaut, a woman of rare 
fcty and great accomplishments, but of 
pa^ions. Chilperic, King of Ncus- 
rtnarried Galeswintha, the younger 
afterwards murdered her at 
ha< x^igation of his low-born mistress 
t)ie ^Nrnnda, whom he made* his wife, 
ffixed tWut became tW bitter enemy of 
^^atled and ‘though she accept!^ a 
The ol the ^quarrel, never abandoned 
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4|it^^^ia4e hiniself mnst^ of all the king- wero not driven irons 6€l)timaSaS$u , 

^id<m of Clovifl, and for twenty-seven years refuge, until a.d. 759, by Pepin, , 

Jgove^ned it with vigor, prudence, and sue- Charles. , One result of tlvsWtor;yofC8j^^ 
^His victory was also important in was the acquisition of Aquitaine, 

^iiiother sense. It established the suprem- own rulers, to the Frankish kiiig^»X% * 
«cy of the Tcut(mic o^ cr the Roman element Charles, following the eixamnle of bis 
iu Gaul. Pej)in took the title of Prince or did not assume the ro^al title, but goyerneiil 

J)uke of the I'jauks. The poor phaptom as Duke of the Franks. In A. "*^5- 

Merovingian king, the long-haired shadow the death of the Merovingian K3,tt^Tntvrry-^ 
of royalt\,'' was exhibited onee a year to IV., Charles felt his power so firmly 
,the people at the Field of March; but at li-^lied that he omitted to appoint a sucoeslshr 
other tinier was held in a sort of mild cap- to the dead monarch, and royal dignity 
tivit>. The romaindiT of the seventh cen- remained in abeyance. Towards tKe 
tiny and the first years of the next were of his reign he was entreated byPopeOf^g* 
])assed by Pepin in re-ostabli'^hiiig the an- ory III. to lake arms for the defence of 
cicnt supremacy of the Franks in Germany. Catholic Church against the Loinbardi#> 
The Frisians, Saxons, Alomanni, Suabians, who had s^eized the Exarchate of Ravenna^ 
Thuringians, and Bavaiians were forced to and were thieatening Rome. In return fat 
a^tuow ledge tlio Fiankish power These this service the pope promised to invest 
succes-es w’ere followed by the introduction bun with the dignity of Consul and Patri- 
and spread of I^hristianity among the eiati of Rome. Chailes entertained 1})^ 
Geiraan tribes. In the i ear of the arnuis propositiviu with favor, but his death in 
of Pe]>in followed a band of nionkn, chiefly A. i>, 741 puwenUd him from taking any 
Anglo-Saxon, by wIkm' efforts nmltitiules action in behalf of the pontiff. By* his 
of their pagan countrymen were converted will he dividul his dominions between his 
to Christianity. One of these monks »^t. two Mins C ai luiuaii and Pepin, called “tb^ 
AVillibrord, was oousecrab'd by Pope Hei- sboil.’' (’ailoman nceived Austrasia and 
gius, ill A. i>. 606, Alt libi^hoj) of the Frisians, the teriitoins btwond the Rhine ^ Pfepm 
Pe])in of Ihrislal died in December, was given Jstustiia, Burgundy, and Prov- 
A. I). 71 4. riectnulo, his widow', attempted enec. 

to govt rn the kingdom as rcirent for her The sons of Charles sought out the last 
‘nifuiit grandson, Dagolieit III, but was de^ct ndant of ihe liouse of Clovis, and pro* 
opposed by Austrajsiaii nobles led by claimed liini king, by the name of Chilp^rie 
I'harles Martel, an illegitimate son of Pepin, III. As^isUd by St. Boniface, who was 
and was ultimately' compelled to yield, about lliH time couseciated Archbishop of 
(luirhs tlum taint* into posse.^'jioii of the Mayenct*, they made many reforms in tho 
authoiily and dominions of hi'5 lather witli churt h and by liberal eonee&sions to the 
out fiiitlier reaistanco, A. ]). 7Bk He ])rie^thood won tbeir hearty support Ip 
ruled wisely and vigorously for twenty-two A. J). 747 Cailoman relinqiinhed his shalve 
yeais. in the goveiiiment into the hands of Pepin 

One of the greatest exploits of Charles and took the \ow& of a Benetlictine ipouk, 
was iiih deli at of the Saiacens of f^paiu. In A. i). 77)2 Pepin, having previously 
Aijuitanie and the Septimama had already tained tlit* baneti' :i of the pope and the 00^ 
sutfcreil st\t‘U'ly from them, us we .shall see operation of the uoblcb, put aside the 
in the a( ( oiiiiL of their hi'^tory during this Mer(^'jnL'‘ian King Cliilperic, coudeitin^ 
century, lii juiiMiaiiee of a di liberate ])lan him to the becliision of the cloister^ 
of conipiest, thi \ j>a^sed the Pyrenees and seated himself upon the throne as 
overran the hiankish kingdom a.sfar north the Fianks. “The elevation of Pepiii tdf . 
as the I.oiu Cliailes Martel took the the tin one was the result of a coru|^tlb^ * 
field against them, and inflicted upon them tween liini'-elf and the Holy See, “ 

such a crushing defeat near Tours that the on considerations of mutual intetes|, 
remnants of their host fled southward, and needed the sanction of the pope 
Europe w'as fidid from the danger of Mo- matize his ci own ; the pontiff Ueedcu^^#ft- 
hammedan conquest, A. i). 7112. Charles sistance ol the Frankish arms, by 
followed up his .^ucce^^s by seveial expedi- was I'aiseck eventually to the pOs^W of tt 
tions to the south ; but, though repeatedly temporal and territorial aovereigp^ 
victorious, was unable to expel the Haracens this alliance between tHe OaroUiJfg^ihiip 
saltogether from the* soil of France. They the papacy became a principle x>t 
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not only for Fratibfe, but 
Europe, . . A fitrong mb- 
was now entublished; 
tbe power to make iteelf imiver- 
ih&pGcted] while the papacy became 
at Se same time a fixed predominant au- 
:; th^rltj for the regulation of the affairs of 
; the Ghiirch."* 

:■ :Ifc not lon^ before Pepin was able to 
repay the poiitm* for hi< sanction of his 
aciie^re of the throne. AsLol])h, King of 
Kavenna and the 
threatened Romo. Pope 
'fitepfe<S9a li., visited the Franlvish capital, as 
rdated, to implore the aid of 
P* 7.^3. Pepin sworci to cross the 
' pope’s assistuinx*. in the follow- 

ing 'yearjan^ was crowned at 8t. Denis by 
pope Btephen with groat pomp. At the 
■ jskm^' ^ he was solemnly invested with 
t&e fcJtie of Patrician of the Romans. The 
:tte& y,«iar he entered Italy witli a large 
the Lombards, and com- 
> pdiied Astolph to agree to cede all the terri- 
tory hb had conqiierod to the pope. Pepin 
ttlieh returned home, and Astolph irnim^-di- 
promise, rav.aged the Ro- 
ipagnaj laid siege to Rome, and demanded 
tbo surVeiKleiM)f pontilf. Pepin at once 
crossed the Alps a second time, and inHict(d 
Upon the Lombard king such a pnni.«^liment 
that -he was obliged to sniTendcr the ex- 
jirchate and the Penta polls, as the prices of 
peace. These territories Pi'piii conterrefl 
tijibn the pope, and thus raised him to thej 
dignity of a temporal as w(‘ll as a spiritual 
Jpuler, The Frankisli king retained the 
‘ftovex^ighty of these provinces, but their 
iS^lvI^veu went to the pope. 

of Pepin was filled witli 
In a. d. 752 lie undcr- 
iDOk tb bxpel the Saracens from Septimania. 
;tlbd^0^b;thein euccession from all the 
of and finally laid siege 
'to ‘N^boiuie, their which was be- 

some Gothic citizens, a. i). 
decided the war in his 
obliged to evacuale 
Septimania became finally 
Frankish dominion^. The 
Aquitaine, wliich comprised 
; France, threw off* 

of the Franks, 
it to- .pbedicnce. The war 
i lattt(^d eight years. 

^ made a stubborn and ' 

^ prAva 'r^fltance, .Bnt he was put to death 
i^' y08, find the aii- 


^ " ■ silr; : 

fhority^pf P^in w^ This success 

closed the career of the coiiqueror. On his 
return from •Ai^uitaine, Pepin was seized 
with a dangerous fever at Saintes. He was ’ 
removed wdth difficulty to St. Denis, wheie 
he died on the 24th of September, a.T>. 768, 
at the age of fifty-four, having reigned 
nearly twenty-seven years — eleven as Maytii* 
of the Palace, and nearly sixteen as King 
of the Franks. By his will his dominions " 
were divided between his sons Charles auS 
Carloimin. Carlomiiii died in 771, and his 
brother Charles, who is better known as 
Charlemagne, or Charles the Great,” waa-' 
loft sole Xing of the Franks. / 
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THE EMPIK3-: or ciiaklemagne. 
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Si.£ifiiili(^nnco of the* Aonow.sion of T’opin to tlio Frank- 
ish Throno — (Mmrlfiinaguo Kin^^ — Wurs with the 
Haxon.s — < Iruelty (»f Chnr!enui;;iie — 'I'he Pope Ap- 
peuls to ihi*. Frankisli Iving f(»r AiU ngaiiist the- 
Lon»l)ur(ls--(''luirloiiiagiio Orossos the Alps and 
Subdues Norrhern liuly — Enters Spain— Pattlu 
of lloneesvallos — Death of K<>laii(l--( 'harlemaghe 
Siilnlues Bavaria—t oiiquers the* TTuns — Goe» to. 
Italy — Ik (’vowiied Eni]>i?r<ir liy the Pope — Char- 
acter of Cliarleniaf'iie's Empire-- Treaty with the 
Eastern limperor— i'o-wer of Cliarhanligne— His 
Oovoninieiit mid Laws IT is Poliey towards the 
(.Muirch— Mis I'roteeiion mid Eneoiiragenient of 
Learning — Alenin — 'flie Seiiools — PerHonal Ap- 

J iearaiiee and Cliara(.*.teriRties of Cliarlermigne— - 
iis Deatli — I.onis the CJcTiUe heeoines Emperor— 
Tiivision of Charloiriatrne’s Dominions among liis 
Sons — Death of liOiii.-!- Lothiiire Emperor — The- 
Treaty of Verdnn* -Itisy of the Germsin and Eteneh 
Kiiigdoiny — The Feudal System- -Its Churacteris- 
tic Eeatnres. 

C^y9t jihould bo borne in mind thiit lluf 
at^ccsKsion of Pepin to the Frankish 
^broiK?- WMH the triumph of the Tcu- 
C/iil/ tonic clement in Gaul. The pre- 
(lomiiuince of this element was more 
(s) marked in the reign ofCharleniagne,. 
wlio proved himself one of the greatest sov- 
ereigns of any time. When lie inotjiited 
tlie throne, the only German p(x)[)le who- 
ha<l never submitted to the rule of the 
Franks were the Saxons, who were still 
heathens. Their country stretched from 
the mouths of the Elbe southwards to Thu- 
ringia, and westward almost to the Rhine. 
Charlemagne began his sole reign by an 
attempt to conquer tbem.^ In A. D. 772 he 
invaded their territory, took their principal 
stronghold, Ercsburg, and compelled them 
to submit. His success was so complete 
that he believed he had conquered them;., 
hut be had won only a temporary success.. 
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l^un, oooti&ued for thirty 
Bo iSixed thB energy and resoq rci^ 
I thafthe ftt times almost d(ispaired: 
ttial suooess. In his anger at the 
reeiuitancc of the Saxons, he put 
_ _ of hiB prisoners to death; Init this 
act only increased tlie determina- 
tii>n bf their countrymen. In the end, how- 
,' Vfve^,- the .Saxons were obliged to submit 
4. a&d .to accept Christianity. During the 
of Saxons were trans- 
^ of Charlemagne’s do- 

their places filled with colonies 

'' part of the war with the 

was ai)pealed to by 
ll^'^jpe for aid against the Lombards, 
tbreiilenod Home. Ho 
tlie Alps in. aid of the 
i ;|^ 774 conquered Lom- 

country to his own 
dbthinipns as a separate kingdom. From 
. ihiati fiill title was Kinff of the Franks 

ami Patrician of the lio^nam, 

^ Dosiderius and liim- 

::is6lf jassunied the iron crown. Tlie Loin- 
. .^biiijclynob^^ were allowed to retain their 
■ titles as his vassals. Two years 

i Iat?er they conspired against him, aided by 
tlib Charlcmiigne passed 

t.hC;Ai,lps in midwdntcr, crushed the revolt, 
ai^ -^^laced Frankish officers in all places of 
, trust in Lombardy. 

In A, iD. 777 the Saracen Emir of Sara- 
^ asked aid of Charlemagne in his 

. ^ruggle wW^ Khalif of Cordova, proin- 
, tributary to the hVankish 

V ; %ipg m..r^^ for this assistance, (jliarle- 
' . nifene'^ him, and in A. d. 

j into Spain, and 

substantial successes that he 
across the Pyrenees, 
On his return 
fortunate. His rear-guard 
the Basques, in the ])as.s 
and al most ann ili il ated . 
the faino\is knight 
, , have been sung by 

thip'^ldeta of succeeding ages. The Emir of 

promise to do 
i; the king erected 

a^Bd terrlto into a province 
ibe “ B|ninish March.” Tlie 
r^£l;he governor of this province 
Pousttillon, Cataloida, and 
.. -kaiigdamB ,bf >AragOM tui^d Na- 

w rosid^ce w'as at Barceloniu , 

. tia; reign of Pipin' the Short, 







^Bavaria had -bdeii made tri butary to the 
Fninkish cro^w^ After vbia dektli/ Th 
silo, the Bayariah d^^ his alle- 

giance. Charlemagne m^ched against 
him in a. D. 785, and compelled him to 
submit. He rebelled again the next yeat, 
and was again conquered. Charles sparerl 
his life, but deposed him, and in future 
governed Bavaria by means of counts. 

The Avars, the descendants of the Iiun.s 
who had desolated Europe under Attilay; 
held the forests and morasses of Paundnia-; 
They were thus in such close proximity to ' 
Bavaria that Charleinagiio resolved to at- ' 
tempt their con(|uesL. In 701 he inyadddr ’ 
their country iu (3verwlielming foixje M 
siilxliied tlicm. By this success he became 
master of \\e.sterii Pannouia. Five y^rs 
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later (70()) Pepin, King of Italy, the /son . 
of Cliarlcmagne, stormed tlie remaining, 
defences of tlie Huns, and after inflicting; V 
terrible slaughter upon them, compellOa 
them to submit. Nearly all of the treasure 
carried away from Europe by Attila waB 
recovered by I’epiu. The Hiinnish chief- 
tain, Tliudan, and Ids principal warrior, 
embraced (diristianity and w'oro baptized 
at Aix-la-Chapelle The entire kingdom, 
of tiie lluns Avas thus added to the einpire 
of (JharlemagMO. 

The visit of Charltnnngnc to Rome in 
A. i>. 800, to investigate the cliarges against 
Po])e Leo III., resulted, as has been related, 
iu the acquittal of tlie pope and the punisli- 
mont of Ids enemies The grateful pontiff 
could not do less than reward the kuig ibr 
his friendly aid, and promjitly put in exe- 
(.aitiou a design wdiicli he had no doubt 
arranged with the monarcli. On Christmas 
day CliarJemagiie visited Bt; Peter's Gatho-* 
dral, and while kneeling oii the steps of the 
great altar, was suddenly aj^proaclied by the 
pope, who placed a golden crown upon his 
head, and at the same moment hailed him 
with the ancient imperial titles: “Long 
life and victory to Charles A.ugu.stus, 
crowned of God, great and peace-giving 
Emperor of the Itomans.” The vast throng 
of clergy, w'arriors, and citizens wldcli filled 
the church echoed the words of the pontiff 
with an enthusiastic shout, joyfully acknowl- 
edging the King of the Franks as the law- 
ful successor of the Cicsars. 

The' empire of C'h ail cm ague >vaa .not a 
new creation, but w'as rcgarfled as a revival 
of the it Oman empire of the W cst, Avhich it 
Was held had not been abolished at the fall 
of Romulus Augustulus, but liad been 
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empire/ In 

,^0!^ had' been 

oT Kavemia, and 
emperor to supreme 
at least in 

g 0 i; 3 r.. the moat powerful 

fhe bia^barian kings had beea^proud to 
assigned them by the 
lEasteirn Gavsar. The Iconoclastie war had 
rendered the^ hostile to the 

ei^uft: of Gon^ and had brought 

J6^ a. state of feeling whieh made any 
Acttial reunion impossible. Events had fol- 
lowed Tapidly, eaeh tenrling to widen the 
breach thus opened. Besides, the throne of 
tho East Wiis occupied by a woman, the 
Empress Irene, whom the Homans r(‘garded 
As a usurper. They claimed tliat slie could 
not be Csesar and Augustus, and that they 
had as good a right us the T{!ast to choose 
tiie^ Caesar. They insisted that Eome 
Avas of right the capital of the cin]>irc; nod 
so It Avas held that iu (jhoosiiig Churlemogne 
they Avere exercising an iiiulicnuble right, 
HUd merely resuming the ])rivilt‘ges which 
had so lotig been in ubeyance wilhout hav- 
ing been lost. Cliarlemagno was declared 
the successor of Constantine VI. as temporal 
.licad of Christendom, and, disregarding the 
i :iKignifibant successors of' Tluiod os i us iu the 
West, ho was numbered as sixty-eighth in 
orjier through the Eastern lino iroin Augus- 
tus j the founder of the einj)ire. Of course 
this claim was in direct coiiilica with tliat 
of theOreek emperors, and was not admit- 
ted at Constantinople. TIk' empire was 
^thtis finally divided, ainl we shall see for a 
long period two emperors ix igning, one in 
the East and the oilier in the West, and 
e^h claiming to lie the only true C:es:ii\ 
idCii A.' i. 8*03 a treaty was negotiated be- 
/twcch.' fe^ emjierors, fixing tlie boun- 
dominions in Italy. The 
>Eaaftern eiripero^ 8urrei\,dercd liis claim to 
/K-om© yand the exarchate, but retiiiiied 
^’VAhic^ylstria, the Ealmatiau coast, and 
/the cities. 

Gharieito agile was now the most powerful 
monarch in the world, and liis greatness 
was by all nations. Tlie hhig- 

lifih aiid th^ Gothic kingdom in 8]min 
$ou|!^;t his protection, and from the fai*-off 
baUtks of the Tigris came an embassy from 
the ig^reat Khalif Harouu al liaschicl s(?ek- 
and . bringing r ch pres- 
etafef among Avhu^^^ of Jeru- 

Aafem tfio Holy Sepulclirc. During 
the reiht^uh fimrtecu years of the life of 


Charlemagne his efforts were given to the 
internal organization of his dominions — 
task of almost superhuman difficulty, con- 
sidering the number and dissimilarity of the 
nations sulyect to his rule. The success 
wliich attended Lis efforts is a far more en- 
during monunuiiit to his fame than his 
great exploits as a conqueror. His con- 
stant efi’ort was for the civilization and 
Ohristianizalioji of Europe, and it will be 
iiiteresting to inquire how he sought to ac- 
complish this. 

The empire of Charlemagne extended 
from the Baltic to the Ebro, from the North 
Sea ami tlie Eider to central Italv, and 
from the Ailanth* to the Save, the ’Theisfl, 
the Oder am! the lower Vistula. The cen-^ 
tre of this immense region was the Rhine- 
land, the home of the East Franks. Rome 
and Amhen were the capitals ot the empire. 
Ill th(5 forincT the emperor resided but little, 
ami only when oec’asions of stat e demanded 
Ids piH^senee. AmcIk'h was his favorite 
residences, and he iidoiaied it. not, only with 
a jialace but with a fine basilica, from which 
it derived tlie name of Aix-Iad hapelle, by 
wliicli it is n>iialiy known in liistory. 

Tile goviM'iiment of ( harleiuagne Avas 
strictly ]»(‘rsoiial. It was an absolute mon- 
archy di^guised under aristocratic, and at 
the same time, to some extent,^ popular 
forms and iiistirntions. TJie emperor origi- 
nated and pi'oposed all laws, wliieh were 
disf‘uss('d in the asscMvddies of the nation, 
one of wiiieli met iu May and the other in 
(he autumn, and wliivdi were attendetl by 
the dukes, Cfiinits, jjrc'latcs, and other lead- 
ing men of tin- empire. These assemblies 
could only deliberate ij^nd advise. The 
emperor alone decided AvJiat should hecome' 
law. The laws of Charlemagne which re- 
main to ii.s slurvv the Avide range ovei^Avhioh 
the can* and wisriom of the emperor ex- 
teu(b‘d. '^riu'.y ein brace every conceivable 
; lo])i(; of ]('gislat.ion, from inathrs of the 
j highest moral, ecclesiastical, and political 
importance, down to the Ttnnute*.st details 
of domestic economy.” One. of his chief 
objects was to livsen tlie ] lower of the dukes 
and counts, Avho were almost independent 
sovereign.s, and who were the cliief ohstacles 
ill tlie way of the emperor’s efibrts to' 
administer justice among liis people. He. 
entirely abolished the title of duke in Ger- 
many. For the defence of hia long and 
exposed frontier he organized the border 
1 districts of Germany into Marl'n, and over 
1 these placed ‘ margravea or marquesses. 
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^ drive back or con- 
iieigli boring tribes. Ciirinthia, 
from tbe Adriatic to the 
■ oJie of iho pi iucipaJ of these 

tnirta, Anotlior, wJjirh Jay lo tJie east of 
; ^ayaria and was dc.'igiie’d for tlic delenee 
of that comitiT against tJjo llniiH or Avars, 

’ : , was afterwards kJlo\^'n as Oaslcrreich or 
Austria. 

The adininisiratioii of justice in the sev- 
eral distri(‘ts of tlie einjjire was lodged ju'in- 
cipalJy in the liands of the counts, who 
were assisted by dej)uties of various grades. 
Besides these tJharleinagiie appointed a 
peculiar (dass of othcials called inissi domi- 
nici, whose duty it was to visit all ])arts of 
the einpii'e four times a year, to hear 
appeals from the lower tribunals, and to 
report lo the oiiiperor the gcmcral state of 
the country. An appeal miglit ])e made 
from their judgments to the royal tribunal, 
whicli was presided over by the palsgrave. 

Charlemagne was a linn and liberal 
friend to tlie clinrcli, but was by no means 
its slave. He i‘e(‘ogniz(‘d readily and fully 
the bmiefits (*onfeared u|)on tlui country by 
Ohrislianity, and in liis earnest dcjsire to 
])roteet the poor and Jniiiible class of Ids 
people against the rich and powerhil, made 
use of the means which the chundi furnished 
him, A lover of learning and learned nu‘n, 
he .naturally sought the s(j('icty of ecicle- 
siastics, who alone in this age of darkness 
W'ere p 0 SKS(!SS(^d of education, but lie wa.s 
always tlnnr mastcT, kind and generous, but 
never tiuur tool. He founded many bish- 
' oprics and inonastei i<'s and cojiferred .rich 
estatt^s upon them, and made the payment 
of titlies lor tlie siipj)r)i't of the clergy com- 
pulsory tliroughout the empire. Kvery- 
where, espe(“ially in (lerniaiiy, lie. gave the 
bishop?, abbots, and liigher clergy a more 
important jiosition in the stale than tln‘y 
^had ever held beibiii, in order that they 
nright serve as a eounierpoLse to the secular 
nobility. 

The w'orld owes ji rich debt of gratitude 
to Oharlemagm; (dr the enlightened pro- 
tection and oiieouragemcnt wdiich he un- 
varyingly gave to l(*andiig and the diffusion 
of knowledge. Ho w-as hinisell' an ardent 
. Htudent, and ho did not disdain to set a 
bright example to the w'orld hy his patient 
^ncl arduous efforts to eiii ieh his mind wdth 
stores of knowledge. Ijejirnod nieu ^vere 
encouraged to settle in Ids dominions, and 
tiie e nperor delighted to gather them about 
1 him nnd converse with tliein upon the 


topics which intcrest'eci:.him.-d':'i^ 
of relaxation, oven iir the^^ m 
important campaigns, were speiii 
society. His most trusted 
sellor was an Ailglo-Saxoh monkvit^^ 
Alcuin, by far the most commandirig^ 
of the age. He took up his 
the court of Cluirlerftagiie iu A. p. '78.1ytjand 
di(‘d in a. i>. 804. He was the 
oi* the ('Tuporor during this period, and was 
the instigator of many of the most trs^ul 
acts of the monarch. History preseuts tb ' 
us few more striking spectacles than that of . 
the great nioiiareh of the West, sUrroundod 
by the princes and jirin cesses of his family 
and the eliief personages of his brxiliajvt, 
court, all content to sib as learners at the 
feet of their Anglo-8axon preceptor Alouin 
in the 'school of the palace' at Aix-la*Cbar 
ptille. "I'lie course of study pursued by 
these august academiciaus embraced, tlie 
seven lilxiral arts, as they were called— ^the 
trivimn and qnndnvium — with a special 
attention to grammar, psalmody, and the 
theory of music; and since Alcuin exeelied 
ill the exjiosition of Scripture, we may be 
sure lliat the invsteri(\s of Iheological ficienco 
were not forgotten in liis lectuim” 

As liis best gift to his people Charles 
niagne cstahlishi'd a system of .education 
throughout his dominions. As early as 
A. i>. 78J), by the advice of Alcuin, ha 
addressed a (;ir(‘ul!ir letter to the bishops, 
coiniijMuding tliem lo establish in their 
catJiodral ciii(‘s (demimtary schools for the 
iVee instruelion of ih(‘. children of free men 
and tlie laboring classes. Each monastery '; 
was recjuired to niaiiitain a school for the 
study ^>f the liiglier branches of learnipg*. 
Accordingly many seminaries were estabr;. 
lished in various parts of Gernuiny and 
France, of whicli a number arc still in ex- 
istence. Ijcarned men from all parts of ’ 
Europe wtan encouraged by the mouat^ ' 
to settle in these as professors, ' Thc^ 
schools became so inany nffugea for thejB(iv 
and tJie wis(^ ]>laii of their fouaderv mado 
them sour(‘es of permanent . 
blessings to the world, and especially 
districts in which they were situated; ; 

In person (/harlemagne was of . 
stature — tal 1 , broad-chested and of 
presence. He was gracious and 
iu liis maiinor, and spoke with ' ^ 
and precision. Ha- conversed fliitfnUy 
Latin and understood Gj?eek thorougi^i"^ 
He was plain and simple in his habifo. v 
dined off four tjishes, and his 







'■ killed venison roasted oh the! 

was temperate drinking, 

knd (trui)keuues)s. During his meals, 
works of history, and Angus- 
of God ” were often read aloud 
birth he was a 
: things to the day of his 

j: ^ proud of his Teutonic blood, 

;v tod .eierfe^ himself to preserve the ancient 
: y German customs, and cispecially the old 
^ hem of his ancestors. He always 

Worev;t^ national Frankish dress, and 
fahVOf appeared in the Homan garb except 
occasions of state. 

Tn'A. l>. 813 the emperor caused his only 
■isuryiying son Lonia to be crowned at Aix- 
la-Ohapelle as his successor. Early in 814 
Charieihague himself died at the age of 
seventy-two, and was buried under the 
basilica at Aix-la-Chapelle. The groat em- 
pire which he had built up needed a groat 
m like himself to presc^rvo it, and it fell 
' to pieces for want of such a sovereign 
almost immediately Mftc’i- his death. Louis, 
Suown as ‘‘Le Deboinuiire,” or ‘Hhe (jleii- 
tle,^' was utterly unsiiited to the govorn- 
..tnent of so warlike an enipiro iii such 
■ troubled titnes. Feeling his own incom- 
petence, and hoping to preserve peace 
’among his turbulent sons, In- gave to ea(‘h 
of them in A. n. 817 a share in his doinin- 
iaiiSi. To Lothaire he gave the Iliuneland 
and Italy, and associated liini in the enij)ir(‘, 
Pepin received Aquitaine, and Louis Bava- 
ria and the adjoining disiricts. A fourth 
sn)U, named CharlcvS, w^as born to llui em- 
peror by a second marriage. In 839 lie 
' made a separate kingdom for this son. 
;The other three, thinking themselves 
WFongj^d by this act, rebelled against their 
father, and so filled the remainder of his 
life with sorrow and disaster that the eiu- 

S 'i after : suffering many reverses ol' 
tie, a^tfred to an island in the Kliiue 
; logelheira, atnl died tliei e in a. d. 840. 

- tJpoii the death of Louis, Lothaire took 
^ihe Pepin being dead, his 

;S:Uyv^ving Louis and Cluirles, called 

, V ^ made war against him, ami in 

: upon him at| 

T': ■ {foIjt^lSl'ay^ : The war was brought to a close 
;; the Treaty of Verdim, 

brothers divided the domin- 
tb^lr gitodfather between them, 
the imperial title, and re- 
L and a long narrow strip of ter- 
: " ^ i¥om the Mediterranean, to 

Tliia kingd'bm was called 


Lothkfm^ after him. The name was sub- 
sequently restrictM to the country north of 
Burgundy, The regiou to the vi' est b| Lo- 
thaire^s kingdom was given to Gharled the 
Bald, and Louis received the Teutonic 
kingdom or Germany, stretching eastward 
from the Rhine to the Elbe, the Saal, and 
the Bohemian forest, and from the North 
Sea to the Alps. All three of the brother^ 
were called Kings of the Franks. The 
emperor was accorded a certain pre-emi- 
ueuce by his younger brothers, but in re- 
ality they wwG independent of him. 

The treaty of Verdun marks an import- 
tant point in the histoiy of Europe. With 
it the history of the Franks closes, and 
Franije and Germany take their places in 
the world as distinct and separate nations. 
The history of Lot hai re’s kingdom has al- 
ready l)een related in. connection with that 
of Italy. 

In closing our account of the formation 
and disruption of Cliarlemagne’s empire, 
we may properly devote our attention to 
the consideration of the general adjustment 
of European society wlin.^!! grow out of it, 
and which is known as 77/c Feudal Sydem, 

The ellbrt of Lliarhnnagne was to form a 
strong (•oiitralizcd monarcliy, and during his 
lifellmo ho was ablci to cojitlu<.jt his govern- 
ment upon lliis plan ; but upon Ids death the 
w'liole system h(‘ laid built U]) fell to pieces. 

TJic entire emjfire was covered with tbo 
dominions of powerAil nobles, who liad 
been com pell ed to yield to the superior 
gtnd ns of tlic great emperor, but who ren- 
dered ineT'cd}'- a nominal obedience to his 
weaker successors. Nor was this unnatural, 
for the noldes, and especially those in the 
more distant ])ortions of the empire, found 
themsidves obligcMl to de[)eijd i.i])()ii their 
own exertions for the d(‘leiiec of their pos- 
I sessions against the enemies Avliieh threat- 
ened them — the Magyars, Sarjvcens, and 
.Northmen. Tliey made war and peace 
upon tluar owm responsibility, and thus 
thei’e gradually grew iij> among llieiii a 
I spirit of iTKlepeudenoe, which rendered them 
dtqiendent upon and loyal to the sovereign 
only in name. Many of the great princes — 
such as the Dukes of Haxmiy, Thuringia, 
Franconia, Bavaria, and Swabia, in the 
East; the Dukes of Afpiitaiue and Brit- 
tany, and Counts of Anjou and Piiris, in 
the West; and the Marquises of Friuli, 
Ivrea, Spoleto, and Tuscany, in Italy — were 
wealthier and more powtirfnl than their nom- 
inal sovereigns. They wcu-e the actual lonL 





i; ^ castleB within their domin- 

■ as a conynail* head was neces- 

: lai^ TOS obeyodwhcn he was 

enoiigh to compel obedience, and the 
t^latioibs between the inoimi’cli and his no- 
til^ gradually ndjuj-UMl themaelves upon 
the plan now to bo d».'.-cribed. 

In tlie Tontoiiic nailoji.s there were origi- 
nally, as wo have .^eeii, three ohiS'^es of peo- 
ple — tlie iiobJv'.s, tlui c(»iiiinon lr(;emen, and 
the slavys^. 'fhe nobles and the common 
freemen alone ]>ossessed the right to own 
lands or oilier ]>.rojH'rty. Every free Ger- 
man who liad lielped liis chief to conquer 
a country received as his share of the spoil 
a snechied portion of the laud, which was 
(railed li is aUodimn or frcrehold, and which was 
iib.soliilely Ids own prop(jrty. The chief or 
hi'ig received a ])roportioiiately larger share 
than any of lii| followers. In the course 
of time the chief began to graiit portions 
of Ids estate to his most trusted foJIow(jrs 
on condition of tlnrir being faithful to him 
in peaces, and serving him in war. This 
grant was (jailed iifcudatn, or fief, and laud 
so held was said to Ixj lield l)y a feudal (enure. 
Unlike the Ireehold, winch was a maids ab- 
Bohite jiroiicrty, tlie del* was not the bold(jr\s 
pro[)erty by right, and could be bold only 
RO long as Iho conditions of the grant were 
faithfully complied with. Tlie real owner 
was calied the ]or<l, suzerain, or liege, and 
the person to wliom In* granted the land 
was termed his \uissjil, lieg(.‘niau, or .I'ctainer, 
or simply his man. lOach year tlnj vassal, 
knoidiug h(.fu’<j his lord, ]daccd Ids hands 
between Ids, and swon:; to be his true man, 
to servo him iaitbfully, Avitb life and liml), 
in peace and war, in consideration of the 
lauds confeiTiML Tlie lord, on Ids part, 
swore to grant protection to his vassal. As 
the gimt princ(*s held llnur lands from the 
fiovendgoj, as Ids vassals, so the lesser nobhjs 
^nd kniglLls held theirs from the dukes, 
inarquises, I counts, and bishops, and these 
divided tluir fiefs amoiig still humbler vas- 
sal. \ In ftJursc of time all the land became 
subject tc/fciidai tenures. The ownerR of 
freeholdiy iinahle to defend themselves 
against iclieir more powerful neighbors, se- 
cured yie protection of some powerful lord 
by resign! ug their lands to liim and recedv- 
ing them back as liefs. By the close of the 
eleventh century the feudal system had 
spread over the whole of Weste rn Europe, 
,and there were scarcely any freeholds in 
^existence. At first the feudal grauts were 
«^‘)ipade for a term of years or during the life 


of the "vaseilj but iii cour^ of tiiatc tliey 

became hereditai-y. tJi)on the exti&ctiou 

of the fandly the estiite 

suzerain, who, in the case of the 

sals, was the king. ' V ' ' > 

The vassal w'as bound to aitend btetei- 
in war and to fight under his baimet^v^^ 
the king W(n*e the suzerain,' the 
obliged to attend his court upQiif.oe^OTKj 
of ceremony. In tinui of W'ai* ■ 
summoned tln^. great vassals 
in his defence. These requirpil 
vassals to assemble under 
The smaller nobles and Wigbt^ 
similar clemand upon the/faririm &d yeo-; , 
m(m subject to them, each of whom 
obliged to arm and equip* Idmself at b 
own (xist. Sometimes the feudal supbrior 
bore the cost of such equipment. 

“The gc iK'ral introduction of these feudal 
or militiiry tcnurcjs,’^ s:iys Freeman, “ibaused 
some imporljint changes both in political 
and sorjinl matters. The change/ was made 
gradually, ami it W’as slower in Eiigland 
than ill most parts the continent ; but 
its gemjral clfcct was to raise those men wftp 
held their lauds by these new tenures ahov^O 
all others, and to tlirust the poorer freetheii ^ 
low(‘r down. In many countries they grad- 
ually sank into the state of serfs or villains*;: 
that is, men wlio ar(‘. not actually slaves te 
be bouglit and sold man by matt, blit #ho 
are bound to IIhj laud and pass with; it. 
Mean win lo the cla^s of actual slaves w'as 
dying out, and the. serf-ela.ss Was inereased 
both by the li'ciMucn who fell down tb it,, 
and by the slaves who were raised , 

Again tin; smaller freemen lost powbr-;® 
another way. The old Teutonic coUstitW 
lion, by which each freeman had a light; to 
appear in tin*, iiat.ional assembly, c6irM no 
longer be liilly ep,rried out when the , 

or any otlier people had got poeseseidnvof ay 
large couiiiry. All men could not 003^1^^ 
their own jicrsons, and it was not for44dftg 
time, not till the twelfth or tiiirteritb 
tury, tliat any one thought’i^f 
smaller rininlior of men to speak 
behalf of all, as is now done in the J^qjgifeh 
parliament, and in most of the 
of Europe and America. From all; 
causes -working together two obief resdltB- 
happened. First, in most parfts of fiu rope 
the old uational assemblies eithei^ quite 
died out, or were attended only by the chief 
men who could come in their own persons. 
Secondly, each province or dMrict had a 
tendency to sdt up for itself^ ■/ - / ; ' 
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; mass of tlie people during the 

serfs, not, as has been 
isaid, f laves, v but attached to the 

with it from owner to 
their condition was 
littJn that of slaves. They were 

:at of their feudal lord, and as he 

of his district, they 
his tyrann 3 \ They 
kept in ignorance, and had no incen- 
tive -to ;j9t^iye for material jn-osperity, as 
tl^^ pq^Miona might at any moment be 
by their feudal lord. Tlie 
latterydigii^re.m his strong castle, was usually 
a ty^ahiiliSiid used his power to eurich him- 
-self at the expense of his helpless serfs. 

Another evil of the feudal system was 
that it retarded the growtli of nationality 
and of good government. A state was 
jnerely a confederation of distinct powers 
under a common bead, the eni[)eror or king, 
W'ho could only enforce the law against dis- 
obedient vassals by making w ar upon them. 

sovereign dealt only wdth the great 
nobles. The allegiance of the lesser vassals 
wAs due, not to the king as the represent- 
ative of the state, but to the feudal lords, 
who stood between them and the state. 
Consequently the sysUuu resulted in the 
'feign of lawlessne^^^ ''fist law,” as it w^‘ls 
ealled, and the three centuries siu?eeeding 
Charlemagne were a jxn'iod of the deepest 
ignOFauce and misery througli out Europe. 

As the royal power iucrcased in the va- 
rious countries ot Europe, tlie power of the 
nobles was weakened, and the feudal began 
to give place to the modem system. Tlie 
kings were the first to conceive the enno- 
bling idea of. nationality. By degrees tliey 
concentrated power ill their own handstand 
using it for the good of the whole couiit:r}% 
dff&w tp their $ the mass of the people, 

wboi^c^^ becaine against the 

decrees wore enforced 
throUghoiit their entire dominion, and a 
; settled nnd definitely arranged km, jiro- 
;<;e^itig ffo^ a common source, took the 
place the will of the feudal, cliiols. 

of the cities also contributed 
d to the destruction of feu- 

/ dalfam. As these grew up they were eii- 
do well with certai important and exactly 
deftiied priyileges, which secured and per- 
petuated, freedom. They thus at- 
tracted numerous inhabitants, and became 
in tiine the bulw^ifl of freedom a^^inst the 
powt^f nobles. They became also the 
.murseri^'of die free middle class or com- 


.mbzis of Europe, the true soldiers of libi rty,, 
who finally destroyed the feudal system 
with its attendant and inliereut evils, and 
by checking even the power of the kings, 
won for Europe its best system of gov- 
ernrneut, limited representative monarchy. 
The efforts of the church to obtain su- 
preme power ill spiritual afiairs also con- 
tributed to break down feudalism. The 
clergy naturally allied themselves with the 
king against the nobles. They were the 
only protectors of tlie weak and poor 
against the great and pow^erful, and the 
spirit of their religion, as well as an appre- 
ciatioTi of their true policy, prompted them 
io espoupe the popular cause. Their own 
lands were free from molestation, and were, 
as we Lave shown, refuges for the oppressed, 
which were secure against tiven the most 
daring. Th(‘y exerted themselves nobly to 
che(‘.k the violence and brutality of the, 
nobles. In A. v. 1033 the French clerp>‘ 
wxTC able to imjiosc a partial barrier to the 
private wars w hich caused so much suffering 
to all Europe. It was decreed that no 
armed expedition or warlike act should be 
engaged in between sunset on Wednesday 
and sunrise on Monday of (‘acli week, or on 
any holy festival wliich iniglit occur during 
the remaining days. This respite war. 
termed “ the of God,” and was sup. 

ported by llm infuence of the Catholh 
('ll lire, h throne limit ICurope, the general 
expectation of tiic near ajiproaeh of the end 
of the world inclining all classes to unite 
in obedience to the exhortations, of tho 
clergy. 

(JIIAFTEK III. 

FKOM THE TIIEATY OF VEIiDUN TO THj: 
ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF IIOHEN- 
STAljj'EN. 

llci'^Ti of J.i()iiis tho Gcnnaii — Coiilesrs witli Oi<k 
Northmen — Jlarnburg Taken by tliein — Kise 
the Arehhifiho|irie of Bremen- -nuirles tlie ]’h! 
Emperor — His Domluions — Ariuilf King of Ger 
iiuiiiy — Becomes aster of Ihily ami is Crowm*< 
Emperor — ]/<»ui.s the ('hiJd — (iermaiiy Bnvageii 
by tin: TInngarians — Henry the Fowler BecompK 
the (iernian King — Buys a I'eace oi the Ilniigu 
riana — The War lienewed — Henry Defeats iln 
H u 11 gar i at i s — ( 'on q u era the Wend s — 1 ieorgan i ze - 
the Gerimm Army — Fortifies the Towns — Hapii. 
Growth of the Towns in Population and Impor 
tanee — Otto I. King — His Coronation — Rebellion 
of Prince ri(3iiry — Wars of Otto — The Murk of 
Schleswig — Sfiread of Christianity in Nortli Ger- 
many — Marriage of Ott<i and Queen Adclni<lo 
Lombardy — Otto Conquers Lombardy — Destroys 
the Powei- of the Hungarians — Otto Crowned Em- 
peror — The Holy Ionian Empire — Otto 11. Em- 
peror — ISubdues the Revolts of his Vassals- Ouo 








■-■'¥|ftf^^3^f'''Cb^^ Oerbert P<tpe^\ 

;::i3Rfl<|ry of Made Kini?— Is Siicc^daa by 

, i^'O^p^hsuilof FrancoD^^^ Able Reign— His 

Empire Hereditary j 
' <^5 IV\ becomes Xin^-r ^ 

Tvotiblos of the Regency— Henry of age— Op- 
/ the Saxons^^^^ the Saxons — It is 

iinbdtiied — Quarrel of Henry vitli Gregory VII. — 
ihe War of I n vcsti tiires ik'gu ii— Hen ry Excowi- 
.::tnunicate.d— His Ihivorses — Henry’s Visit to Can- 
.bsaa— His Hunjiliation by the Pope — Rudolph of 
Suabiaa Rival ICmueror— Henry Sets Dp an An- 
tipope— Is C’rowiioti EMij>cror— DeiiMi of Gregory 
and Ru(lol])h- llebelJion of Prince Henry— Death 
of Henry iV.— Jloury V. is Crowned Emperor. 

J)HE first years of the reign of*' Louis 
the Geriiian/' as he is called in 
coiiseqiuiuce of his being given 
Germany as his kingdom by the 
treaty of Verdun, were marked by 
fre(iuent ermtests with the North- 
men, a race of Scandinavian pirates who 
now began to inflict great suffering upon 
the European coasts. The fame of Char- 
lemagne had kept them from molesting his 
territories, but after bis death they assailed 
the exposed points of the coast with inij)u- 
nity, sailed up the navigable rivers, and 
ravaged the country along their shores, 
Louis exerted himself actively to protect 
his kingdom against their depredations, but 
could not prevent thorn from inflicting great 
auffering upon it. About A, i). 847 llam- 
burg was attacked and nearly destroyed by 
them. The archbishop fled to Bremen, 
which town b jcamethe seat of the northern 
archbishopic of Germany, Louis also made 
war against the Slavonians, over whom he 
claimed supi’emaey, and was frequently 
involved in hostilities with Charles the 
Bald, wlio was eonsiantly seeking to ex- 
tend his territory. He died at Frankfort 
in A. D. 87(i. 

* Louis was succeeded by his sons Charles, 
called the Fat, Carloiuan, and Louis. The 
latter two dying, left Charles the Fat sole 
King of G(‘rm:iuy. He became King of 
Italy a little later, and was crowned emperor 
by tire pope. In a. j). 884 he was also 
chosen King of the W e.st F I’anks. With the 
exertion of Burgundy, almost the wliole 
of Oliarlemagnc’s (‘in pi re was reunited in 
the hands of Charles the Fat. He had 
great trouble with the Northmen, who 
ewurined into his dominions, and esjrecially 
into France. In a. 885 they laid siege 
I? to Paris, and were bravely resisted. The 
emperor, instead of iiuirching to the relief 
^ of Paris, wus weak enough to bribe them to 
withdraw; thus offering them a powerful 
‘^'icentive to return agaib. The imbecility 


of Charles dis^ef^d his people, 

887 they deposed hitn. He died 
year. With his death the 
empire fell to pieces, never to beTeiSCTOild 
again. Italy and Burgundy were’ also 
arated from Germany, aud remained do fot^" 
a time. The usual title of 'the:^;G^ 
sovereign was “ King of the E^i 
East Francia, or Francodia, it inhsf ^ 
membered, was at this time only a 
though the principal part, of Gennany, 
embraced the basins of the Main, t 
Neckar, and the Lalm. Saxony and 
riijgia lay north of it, and south and south- 
east were Alemaunia, occupying what Sft 
now Suabia and Bavaria. ^ 

Charles the Fat was succeeded ih Ger- 
many by Arnulf, the illegitimate son of hk 
brother Carloman. Arnulf was a brave 
and active sovereign, and soon after he be- 
gan bis reign inflicted such a severe def(?,at 
ii])on the Northnien at Lowen, in A. D. 891, 
that they gave Geniuiiiy but little'trouble- 
uflerwards. In a. d. 894 Ariiirlf enterdd 
Italy to settle ibe quarrel between the* 
claimants of tlic Italian crown. He mad^ 
himself muster of Italy, took Eome, and 
was crowned emperor by the jpope. His 
power in Italy was merely nominal, and be 
soon returned to Germany, where he dket' 
a.i>.899. 

Arnulf was succeeded by his son, Louis 
the fliild, wlio.se short reign was full bf 
nii.sfortuno. The Magyars, or Hungarians, 
a Turanian race, who had begun to settle 
the country furrncTly occupied by the Atare, 
and who had acted as the allies of AWuif 
in his war against the Moravians, mvadbd 
Germany soon a fter the death of that king, 
and came back each year during the reigh' 
of Louis. Their array consisted of hu^v^^^^ 
masses of cavalry, and as the GerihaSa 
fought chiefly on foot, the Hungarian^ woije" ^ 
victorious in ncaiiy every battle. In addi^^,v 
tion to this, as Germany was an open ; 

try without fortresses or towns in which ^ 
people could take refuge, large numbers id*: 
them were slain, and many mpre Were car^ > 
ried nw'ay captive by the Hungarians. lA>uiS £ 
was poAverless to resist these fierce enemies," 
Avho ravaged the country so thoroughly that 
they reduced it to almost a desert 

Louis died in a, d, 911, and the nobles ;;, 
of Germany conferred the cl^wn U|^ 
Conrad of h^anconia, a prince well 
to the government of a great people* 
authority was disputed by some of 
powerful nobles, and especially by 
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'018 ''Conrad re-. 
^^:]njo?tal wo^ a war with the 


ilhd on his death-bed advised 
8 to hestow the crown upon hispid 
// Henry of Saxony, whom he 
, , i^the on^ most worthy of it. 

^ with Conrad’s wish the 

king. lie is usually 
Girled /‘Uhe Fowler/' from a tradition that 
th&n^^^nger^^ who brought him the news 
0% his election found him hunting among 
mountains with his falcons. His 
elev^ifiitioa was at first opposed by the Dukes 
of j^rvaria and Siiabia, but they were at 
Jehgtih obliged to submit. Henry proved 
himself the wisest and most vigorous sover- 
eign who had reigned in Germany since the 
days of Charlemagne. Boon after he began 
his reign the iuvasioujj of the Hungarians 
were renewed. In 924 he captured one of 
their principal chieftains, and iu order to 
ransom this prince, the Hungarians agreed 
to pease their invasions for uiiio years on 
condition ' that Henry sliould pay them 
tribute. At the expiration of this time 
they renewed the war, but Ilenry had spout 
the interval in preparing to niecit thorn, and 
he inflicted upon them sucli a severe defeat 
that they did not again invade Germany 
during his reign. The grateful Germans! 
bestowed upon their king the title of 

Father of the Fatherhind.” 

In the meantime, however, Ilenry had 
seized Lotliaringia, which had formed ai 
part o/ the western kingdom, and hail given 
it to a duke who held it as a fief of tiro Ger- 
man crown. As siKih it remained for many 
centuries a portion of the German king^doni. 
Heiiry also carried on several wars wdlh the 
Slayefl. He compelled the Duke of Bolieniia 
to become his vassal, and conquered tliej 
Wends, who occupied tlio country to the 
nojrtheast df Germany. After his great vic- 
tory over tlie Hungarians, Henry turned 
arms .against the Danes, avIio had begun 
liho war by invading Saxony and Fri(\slaud. 

them back into their own country, 
h'pd wrested from them tlie rt^gion betwe(Mi 
the Dider and the Schlei, which in more 
modern times constituted tlie duchy of 
Holstein. 

The internal administration of Henry was 
^ euccessftu as his wars. He reorganized 
the armies, and, by training the 

ibbles and their tpllowers to fight as cavalry, 
his army in a condition to naeet The 
on terms of equality and to 
th^. Appreciating the importiuce ^ 


of towhs aa p^lacGfl of defence and refuge for 
his people against such an enemy as the- 
HungariaDS, Heury fortified the towns 
which already existed with etrong walls, 
and built new towns which were provided 
with a similar protection. Many fortresses 
were also constructed by his order at im- 
portant points, and around these towns 
gradually grew up. The king compelled 
every ninth freeman to reside in the nearest' 
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fortress or town as a biiilrler or defender. 
The remaining eight freemen provided for 
his sup})ort and furnished the fortress with 
stores, by contributing one-third of their 
produce. All public meetings and festivi- 
ties were required to be held in the towns, 
and they were made the seats of the courts 
of justice. In short, the king endeavored 
in many ways to encofirage th6 growth of 
the towns, and the efiect of his efforts con- 
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He tiiiw be- 
^ II new class — the 

; the Germ an people. The 

^ naturally the centres of com- 

; ilfLe^oe, and the burgherH became the trading 
V' class, and the natural opponents of the law- 
. less nobles. Consequently in the struggles 
/which afterwards took place between the 
.nobles and the king, the biirghers were the 
'firm and uselul iriends of the sovereign, 
arid thus rewarded tlie fostering care of 
HtMiry the .Fo\vler. 

Havii)^ established his power in Ger- 
many, Henry began to consider the j^ro- 
priety of making himself emperor, but his 
death, which occurred in A. d. 936, pre- 
vented this. 

Otto I. succeeded bis father. 11 (j was 
twenty-four years old, and had l)<?eu mar- 
ried ix)r several years to Edith, the daiigli- 
' ter of the English King Edward, and 

f randdaughter of Alfred the Great. The 
rrnness of the royal power iu Germany 
, was well shown at th(i time of Otto’s accios- 
siori, by the part Avliich tlie great dukes | 
played in the coronation cei-emonies. The 
Duke of Eotharingirt acted as chamberlain ; j 
the Duke of Franconia as carver ; the Duke 
of Suabia as cupbearer ; and the Duke of 
Bavaria as master of tluj l\orso. Soon after- 
wards Thank mar, the half-brother of the 
king, aided by the Dukes of Franconia and 
Lotiiariugia, re)>cllcd against him. Thank- 
mar was slain in the early stages of the con- 
flict, but bis place ^^a9 taken by Henry, the 
king's full bvolluM*, who aspired to tlie crown. 
OUo fought iniui Cully for Ills throne, and 
at length .siicceedt?d in crushing the rebel- 
lion. Both of the* reliel duko^s were slain, 
and Prince Henry submitted, and was for- 
given. In A. 1). 945 the duchy of Bavaria 
l)ee:une vacant, and was bestowed by the 
king upon Henry, who atoned for his past 
miseonduct by his gallant iittae,ks u])ou the 
Hungarians. Otto beslowcd the duchy of 
Lotharingia upon Count (Hiiirad, w lio after- 
wards inarriixl laiitgard, the king'.s only 
<iaughte?\ The king kept the duchy' of 
Franconia in his own hands, and when 
Duke Hermann, of Snabia, died, in a. i>. 
949, Otto conferred that duchy upon his 
own son Ludolph, who luid married Her- 
luaiin’s dkughtfir. In this way all the great 
duchie^s\ passed into the hands of the king 
and those who wei’c immediately dependent 
on him, and he thus became more powerful 
than his ancestors had been. Nor was Otto 
content to be kiug paly in name. He was 


the .real, rule^r; 

both the -power, 

vassals to discliarge th^Sr 

^Otto was a grea^;- wariipr ■ as, 
vigorous ruler. He gave aid to ] 

in-law, King Louis, of France/a^bi^ 
Dukes of France and NorraaWy^r 
Danes, who had won back , 
taken from them by Henry 
to the north again, and Otto reoccripieij 
lands between the Eider and the 
and erected llie Mark of Schlesweig fc tbs 
defence of that portion of the Oermap bovr: 
der. The Duke of Poland was cornp^AfiA 
to become tlie vassal of the German croW®/* 
as was also the Danish king or chi^aia 
Harold Blue Tooth, and these couiitriea 
were for the next two centuries regarded 
fiefs of the German crown. . The (^ern^t? 
border was advanced along the shores of tlie 
Baltic and between the middle Elbe arid 
tlie Oder by the coiiqiiests wrestCvl ftoiri the 
Slaves by the lieut(Miants of Ofto* The 
king was carel'ul to phint all the territories 
con<piore(l by or for him with German col O;- 
nie.s, and exerted himself to extend Chrie- 
liauity among the paj^aii tribes which were 
forced to submit to him. He founded 
many bi.sli()])ri(‘s for this purpose, ‘among 
others the arcJibisliojiric of Magdebui*g in 
A. p. 908. 

In A. D. 951 tlie attention of Ottp was 
suddenly cjiIFm! to another quarter. ijh© 
beaiitil'ul w idowed Q.iieeii Adelaide of ;Ji6uv; 
bardy, being cruelly perse(‘,uted by : Be- 
rn nger 11 ., bi'cansc. of her refusal , to marry 
hi.s son, aj)p(':ded to Otto for protection. 
The Germini king, >vho was a cliivalrpufl 
knight, atonee went to her assistance, apd, 
having been a widower for six years, piar- 
ried lier. lie defeated Berangef.;an4 took 
the title of King of the Lombards,” but 
allowed Bciitnger to retain Lombrirdy as 
his vassal. 

A new rebellion pow broke out, headed 
by Otto’s son, Ludolf of Suabia,^, 
aided liy Conrad of Lotharingia, the Arch- 
bishop of Mayence, and Qtlxers. ; Lt cost 
Otto a slifirp .struggle to quell it, but h® 
succeeded in doing so. He then; 
brother Bruno, Archbishop gf 
Duke of Lotharingia, and 
soii-in-law of Henry of Bayriria,: 

Suabia. His eldest son, WiUiam, 

I already a priest, was made Ai'chbisbl^d^^ 

I Mayence. ’ . .■ 

1 These troubles encouraged the Huriga- 
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the iuvasioD of j 
. eotered Bavaria in strong 

Otto took the field 
and inflicted upon them a 
near Augsburg, This vie- 
broke their power and put an 
Wtter of Germany; but it 

for among ihe slain 
.V ^ere ^ of the German leaders, in- 

who had sought by his 
to wipe out the disgrace of his 
■ treftiSph- ^ tlie thirteenth century the 
were at least nominally 
to the German sovereigns. 

The troubles in Italy grew greater during 
each ^cceeding year of Beranger s reign, 
and iit length Pope John XII. urged Otto 
to put ail end to the contusion by assuming 
|he imperial crovrn, Otto went to Italy 
towards the close of 961, having first se- 
cured the succession of his young son Otto 
by causing him to be crowned King of Ger- 
many at Aachen. He caused himself to 
be crowned King of Lombardy at Pavia, 
and was crowned emperor l)y the pope at 
liome, February 2d, 962* The three Ger- 
man kings who preceded him li:id been 
neither kings of Lombardy nor emperors, 
but from this time tiie German sovereigns 
claiTned both the Lombard and imperial 
crowns as t hoi r r igh t. As t h o e m peror was 
regarded as occupying a much higlier posi- 
tion lind entitled to a rnf)rc perfect uile- 
giaiice than a mere feudal sovereign, the 
German kings naturally attached a much 
greater value to their imperial than to their 
royal dignity. 

Thus was revived the “Holy Roman 
Empire,” the name of which shows the hold 
which it had upon the imaginations and 
afiections of the people of the time. “ The 
couDCcdou of the German kingdom with 
tlie . empire had many important results in 
Germaoy; Wp to Otto’s time there had 
been very little truly luiiional feeling 
amoitg the Gerrnans. They thought of 
themiselves as Franks, Saxons, Suahians, 
and so forth; hardly at all ns a united peo- 
ple. But when their kings acquired the 
right to be croAvned Roman emperors, they 
themselves became the imperial race. Thc^y 
b^an therefiin^e to take pride in the coni- 
liioO; Geriiia^^ A feeling of national- 
ity lis Avhich never after- 

wards quite . left the Germans even in their 
darkest p^iods. On the whole, however, 
Gerniany was not tha better for its conn^o 


, ■' ■ ■ . 

tipn with the empire. By being emperors 
the ^German kings became involved in 
struggles with which their native kingdom 
had nothing to do. They thus wasted 
much German blood and treasure ; and 
they lost almost all rSal power. Whilst 
they w'ere absent, sometimes for years at a 
time, carrying on distant wars, their great 
vassals at home ruled us sovereign princes 
within their own dominions. When the 
emperors returned and tried to assert their 
rights ns feudal kings, they too often found 
that they had spent nearly all tlieir 
strength, and could do very little against a 
unitetland powiM-ful aristocracy. Germany 
was thusker)! from growing up, like Ffance 
and England, into a firm monarchy, and 
was in the end divided into many practi- 
cally independent small states.” 

Otto the Great spent the hist years of his 
life almost entirely in Italy. In a. d, 967 
he caused his son, Otto II., lo be crowned 
emperor, and associated him in the govern- 
ment. In 972 the younger Otto was mar- 
ried to Thv'ophauo, the (laughter of the 
Eastern Emperor Nicephonis. Otto I. 
then returiuid to Germany, wlii^re he died 
in A. D. 973. 

Otto II. was now the sole emperor. He 
was nineteen years old, and as he hiid ’ 
many of his father’s best traits, cspt^cially 
his decision of character, he gave i)romiso 
of b(dng a sovereign of unusual merit, a 
promise whicii wns blasted by his early 
death. Soon aPlor he began his reign, 
Henry the Wrangler, Duke of Bavaria, 
and son of the Henry who Jiad given Otto 
L so much trouble, rebelled agiiiust him. 
The revolt was easily quelled, and Henry 
was dcpriv('d of his duchy and imprisoned. 
Harold, King of Denmark, then endeav- 
ored to throw off liis allegiance, and after 
him the Duke of Poland did likewise, hut 
both were obliged to submit. In A. D. 978 
the French king tried to seize Lotharingia, 
Otto was at Aachen at the time, and barely 
escaped capture when that city Avas taken, 
lie luvadexl France at the head of a large 
army and encamped on the heights of 
Montmartre before Paris, but the approach 
of winter compelled him to retrace his 
steps without having taken the city. Lo- 
thaire finally surrendered all claim to Lo- 
tharingia, and the matter wa,s settled. Otto 
was always more an Italian than a German 
in sympathy, and in 980 went to Rome, 
never to return to hia native land' Tie at- 
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tempted tiie conquest of southern but 

felled, as has been related . He died in 
A t). 982. 

The Empress Thcoplinno was left regent 
for her sou, Otto Ml., an infant, who had 
been fiolcunjiiy prdehuincMl his father’s suc- 
cessor by a diet at Verona before liis 
father’s death. Henry of Bavaria at- 
tempted a n volntion, but the other great 
nobles all renjaiutd faithful to their alle- 
gianc(v, and Ilcniry was glad to submit upon 
being allowed to retain his diudiy. The 
regency of Thco])haiio wa.s able and popu- 
lar. Tlu* frontiers wore firmly maintained, 
and the internal affairs of the empire wisely 
adnfini-sterod. The empress bestowed the 
Mark of Austria upon L('opo1d I. of Babeii- 
berg, and tlnit prince extended his pos.s(‘s- 
sioiis by conquering a portion of the Hun- 
garian territory, and settling it with Ger- 
man coloni.sts. The I]al)(*nl>erg Ihniily 
continued to rule A ust ria until its extinc- 
tion in the thirteenth conhiry. 

Otto ITT. was cnivdiilly educated by 
tutors chosen by l)i.s inotlior. The most 
famous of those was Gerbort, Archbishop 
.of libcims, (he most learned man of his day, 
under whom the y<Hing king made such 
mark<;d pi'ogress that lie was called “ The 
Wonder of the World ” by the courtiers. 
In A. 1>. 91)G, though scarcely sixteen at the 
linK', Otto r<‘paired to Home w’itli a large 
army, and was there crowned emperor by 
the popi*. little later, the reigning poii- 
liff being (lead, be made bis tutor, Gerbert, 
])o|)e, and lie aseendcMl (he papal throne as 
Svlvestor II. i)lto was a Gci nian in jiaiim 
only. In ieeliiigs and tastes hc^ was an 
It aiia n, and h(‘ cl reamed a splendid dream | 
of r(‘viving the ancient glories of the Ivoinan | 
empire, and reigning with Ivome as jiis | 
capital. Hr dieil too soon to aca'oniplisli j 
anylhing. He was [loi.soncd In a. T>. 1002- 
by St.r|»liania, the widow of Crescentius, 
who had hern shantrfiilly treated by (he 
Gcianans. Ih^was l)uiied, in accordance 
•with his re<|i3.‘st, in the same tomb with 
(./liar]c‘inag!i(‘, at Aix-la-( •hajielle ; and ivhcn 
the bmih was opt nerl the l)ody of the? great 
oinperor, elad in tin? iinjK'rial robes, was seen 
.still sitting mi its marldv throne, 

Ilcmry, Duke of Iku aria, .scm of Hcmry 
llu' AVi’aiigh r, ivsis made king in place of 
Otto III-. A. I'. K)dG. The gr("at noble.s 
had ae(piir<'d a.-* tale of sernidudependonce, 
and IT eiirv TI. had great diftienltv in mak- 
ing them acknowledge his aeocssiou, but 
h.e at length succeeded ill doing so. The 


Duke of Poland bad ^ thrown off hfe 
giance and badconquered 
Icsia. After a struggle of 
Heniy compelled the Polish duke^ to' 
homage for his crowB/-and to 
Bohemia and Meissen. Still tW deps^df 
enco of Poland upon Geimiany whs 
nominal, and aft(if lien ry\s death the 
Bolcslaw n^ade him.scdf King Of 
In 1004 H(?nry betiame King of 
in 1014 was crowned Emperor df the 
nuaiis. Ho ivii.s a generous Mend to ythe^ 
cliurch, and was afterwards cationissed' by 
th(? pope. Tie died in 1024. Duriirg 
reign the title of the German kiiigSi Which 
had been that of ‘' King of tlie E^t 
Frank.s,” or “King of the Franks and 
Saxons,” was clnuigcd to “ King of the 
Romans.” The German sovereigns did hot 
hc-come emperors till crowneid bj?' the pope, 
biifc Henry chose the new title in order to 
establish tlie priiicifde that the Gernmn 
king, and no olluu’, had the right to thC; im- 
perial croivn. The condition of Germany 
had also been gr(‘ally (changed by this time 
by tlie rapid growtii of towns which had 
sprang up chiefly aionnd cathedrafe, mpii- 
a.steries, fortrcssc's, and the castles of the 
gr('at iiol.>](\s. 

Upon tlie clt‘:ith of Henry II,, Gaunt 
Conrad, a Franconian noble, was choaeii 
king by (he nol)l(\s. lie was descended 
from the Conrad whohnd married a daughter 
of Otto i1k? Groat, and was thus related to 
the Saxon dynasty. Conrad II. was** forty 
years old, and Ids reign was marked by 
firmncs.s and Avisdom. He cud(?avpr^i to 
incroas(> tljo royal authority by diminishing 
(hat of lh(' dukes, and in this wa.s \rery * 
cessful. He made his eon Ilenryj ’'cvho 
gave ] ) r( 1 n i is(', ( )f gi-eat abi I i ty, Duke of 
Bavaria, Suahia, and Carinthia, thim draw- 
ing these ponerful duchies into aii acrtjye 
su [?]ioi t of 1 lici crown . Conrrf'd was also this 
I frieijtl *>f llie burgher class, and by feyowyug^ 
the cities won the siijiport of tile bltT^Us, 
Avho n^garded him as tlieir natunil prbtector 
against tlie nobles. In A. p. l()2fl OptirAd' 
Avas crowned King of ItMy, 
i (he next year. In 1032 he 
of Burgundy, the crown of which 
bad been licqiieatbed to him by jt^wlph^ 
TIT., w hose niece, Gisola, w’aa CWtadVmfe- 
The crown of Burgun<iy after Go 
death was tims a legitimate possession hf 
I the German kings, but owing ta^their w 
I ness they were luiable to assert th«ir . 
i and the gx-j^ater pait, of the kingdom 
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; France, Couracrs title 

wiia Ernst of Suabia, 

. the rightful lieir of 

ljl[air^hd}% was the son of Gisehi by a 
vfoi’n^r nmrriage; but tlio nobles refused to 
^bllew-him was*im])risoijetl by Coil- 

ed, blit Was after wtirds set f i-ee. Con iiid ‘s 
. reign was marked l)y inauy Ava rs. H ('. |>n t 
down.., several rebellioiiK of the Duke of 
.fioheiuia, repulsed an invasion of the 
PblBS/ and con 4 )e the Polish King 
Miesko to do homage for his orowii, and l<» 
atiiTOnder Lusalia, which Henry II. had 
•granted to Boleslaw, He also conquered 
.the Slavic tribes on the Oder and lower 
Elbe, King Stephen of Hungaiy aUeinptod 
to invade fTeruinny, but was defeated by 
Henry, the son of Conrad, a. d. 1031, and 
(■ 0 ;tnpelIecl to make peace. In 1()37 Cort- 
i:ad made all fiefs in his doniinions lu'rcMji- 
t ary, by an edict, in wliicb he de('reiMl tliat 
MO .bolder of a fief should be depriviMl of 
. his lands except by the judgiueiit of his 
At first tliis law was enl'orced only 
iirXionibardy^biit at length it was extended 
to Germany also. It was a g!*e.at gain for 
the minor vassals, us it freed tliem to a 
great e3£ tent from the ])ower of their imme- 
diate lord.s, and made ihem dependent upon 
the king for proteiUion. In A. d. 1030 
Conrad die<i, and w’lis lun ied at Spires. 

Henry III,, the son of Conrad, luul been 
(*rowncd German king and King of Bur- 
gundy during the life of liis father. He 
inherited many of his father’s best qualiLi(‘.«, 
and by pursuing his policy of depre.'^sijig 
the great prince.s aiid ])n)tccting tlio lower 
vassals in their riglits, made himself the 
Tiibat powerful ruler tliat had reigned in 
Germany since Charlemagne. He licsLowerl 
the ducliiea of Bavaria, Sual)ia, and Cai in- 
thia, which be had received from his fathei-, 
upon in en wh o were w i ) 1 i n g t <) h ol d 1 1 1 cm 
ai? his dependent vassals. IIo jmrriietl the 
courae with the duchy of IJ]>per 
Ijptiiaringia, and being opposed by (iott- 
ij^ed» the : Duke of Low^er Lotharingia, he 
idefeated^^W forced him to i-eiiic; inlo 

Italy* He exerted him.self earmjstly lo 
n^ihtaiu peace and the reign of law in his 
kingdom, and in a. i). 1043 proclaimed a 
■ peace throughout German y. He 

Bn:fort€d thi^ decree^ and succeedcu in al- 
most abolishing the private wars of the 
a liberal friend of learn- 
ing* and; ftcmgKfc to reform the aba-^c.*; of the 
churObf i^u'd^ thatit mmht be fit for its 
m He treated the pope as his 


dependent, and deposed several of the poli- 
tics whom he considered unfit lor their 
august station, und set up others in their 
place. He appointed Germans oidy to the 
jiMpal throne, and had his life been pro- 
longed would doubtless liave ma<lo it im- 
[MKSsible fur tlie pontiff lo pursue such a 
e.ouise as that of Gj’cgory VII. towards 
Heojy IV^. Ill 1()4() he was crowned em- 
fiertn- by Clement II., a . Gcrnuui pope of 
lii.s own creation. Henry conducted several 
wars again-st the Hungarians, and com- 
pelled iheir king to d(i him homage for his 
j crown, lie died in 1030, in the fortieth 
I year of his Jige. 

Henry hit liii crown lo hi.s son, Henry 
j IV., a child of six years. .Agnes, the mo- 
I ther of the young king, Ix^eunu*. regent, and 
j her weak govern ?nent enabled the great 
i nobles to regain nearh" all tlie power of 
i wliieb Coiiiad JI. im< 1 Henry Hi. had de- 
|])rived them. In 1002 Hanno, Archbishop 
j<Kf Cologne, eom|)eru*d Queen Agnes to 
! resign the legency, and obtained possession 
j of the young king’s poison, intending lo 
I make himself liis guardian and the real 
i ruler of the king<lom. Adalbert, Arch- 
I bishop ofr>i onK n,a pow-erful j)ielate, jeiiloua 
I of Hanno, soiiglit to lake He nry from him, 

I and finally siieeeeded, as Henry tlioroughly 
I disliked the sLern Hanno and prelerred the. 
;gay and Jivf.‘ly Adalbert, who, liowever, 

I provcfl a bad preceptor, for under him 
i 1 [('Dry’s edneaticni vas neglect(.*d, and he 
I Ix'came ind)ued with low taste.s, and grew 
I lo be Avayward and passionate^ Adalbert 
I taught him to rtgaj’d the Geimaii dukes 
I iis Jiis natural enemies, and implanted 
I li.iu a bitter hatred (.>f the Hiixons. 
j In 10(>3 Henry was , d(^('lared of ag(% 

I Iniving readied ihe age of fifteen. He mad(i 
|(Jt)-lai' his capital, and retained Adalbert 
I as his inosi, ij iisted adviser. He began his 
' »'oign l>y ti'(?ating the .Saxons with great and 
neidle.-s harshne.ss, and acted as if he in- 
tended to add the Saxon duchy to the 
royal land.-;. 3’lie next ycir liu? princes 
com pel led Adalbert to lea.V(.i tlie c'oiirt, but 
Henry pcr.sisLed in tbe. mistaken euurso lu' 
had l>(.‘gui). Gtto of A"ordh(‘im, a powerful 
Saxon <'ount, had Ikcii made by Q.U(>eii 
Agnes Duke of Bavaria, lli'iirv, without 
just cause, deprived Otto of his duchy, and 
bestowed it upon Gnel])h, son of the Mar- 
grave Azz(i of Este, wlu) liad. JiiarricMl a 
descendant of the ancient Bavarian house 
of Gueljdi. Otto tlieren|)on began to [dot 
with Magnus, the son and heir oi ..he Duke 
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ny, Thoir plot being defV^ated, both 
were iraprisonotl. Otto was soon free, 
ibuit, Henry kept Miignus a captive. Upon 
the death of the Saxon duke, the nobles 
of tliat ducliy repaired to Goslar, and de- 
manded tliat/Uenry should set their young 
duke free. The king’s refusal to grant this 
demand brought ou a war, in which he 
was at first worsted and obliged to take 
refuge in AN^oiius, which city remained 
faithful to hiiii. The Saxons, edated hy 
their easy success, allowed themselves to 
be led into a series, of outrages which 
shocked the entire iiathiu, and produced 
such a reaction tliat licMiry was soon able 
to take the (ield against them Avith a largo 
army,, and to defeat them in a bloody 
battle near Langeusalza, A. i>. 1075. 
Promises were made tlio Saxons in the 
king's name, whieli induced them to sub- 
mit. Henry soon broke faith with them, 
displaced many of their noble.s, and gave 
their lands to vassals of his own. In 
strange contrast with this coiidnct, he re- 
stored to Otto of Nordheiin his Saxon lands 
and made him administrator of the duchy 
of Saxony, notwit h.standing Otto wiis his 
qiost determined enemy. 

The king was greatly mistaken in sup- 
posing Unit he had quieted ilie disturbanees 
in his kingdom by this arrangement. A 
feeling of profoand di.scrontent ])ervad<Hl the 
whole of (i Minaiiy. Rudolph of Siiabia, 
Otto of ^NordlHum, and a ho'it of other 
enemies were only \vat(!liing an o[)])ortiiiiitv 
to throw off the royal authority, and 
Henry\s tyranny had left him few friends 
any ela-s of the pco[)le. Gregory VIT., 
who now iilled the eli lir of St. Peter, had 
been watc h ing for an opportimity to hnm- 
h)e tlic (i .'1111 an king and advance the 
papal au'.horirv, and he .'^agdy availed hiiu- 
self of this ci'isis as the time b;’st siiiu'd to 
his purposci. During the war with tic* Sax- 
ons he liad adilrc^ssc^d a letter to Henry, 
commanding him to abstain from bestowing 
ecclesiastical ofliees, which practice the 
pope tciined simony. Henry, nnahle to 
engage in any new quarrel, promised com- 
pliance wdth this (leniand, but upon the set- 
tlemont of the Saxon rebellion he refusetl to 
be bound by bis promise. This brought 
nuitters to a crisis, ami the pofie resolved to 
strike a decisive blow. The promise of 
Henry had been wrung from him at a 
fiioment when he was engaged in a life and 
[th struggle for his crowu, and it was 
fi natural that he should disregard it, 


iDot only for tliie' r^sohy low 
greater part of the lamls id 
held by tdiUT(‘hmen, mid bad 
wishes been carried emt these 
princes would have owed 
save' the pope. Gregory.,,, oil' 
hand, had an ec^uallf greifet^^ 5^^ 
stake. By Immbjing 
only settle the question qf in 
would establish the principfe 
he meant the future policy of the; 
see should rest — that the pope, as; 
of Christ, was above all eartlily 
entitled to give laws to them^ , 
upon Henry’s refusal to i.'fyniply 
di'iimnd concerning investitures, ^rt^e^y 
summoned the king to appear 
at Rome to answer to charges^^^ 
against liim by the Saxons and : OtKil’s. 
Henry regarded thi-ii as an act of 
interference, and refused to cornply 
order. He siimnionefi a synod of iho 'ger- 
man bishops at Worms, in 1070, and eaj^d 
Gregory to be deposed. The pope ihia 
step l)y a sentence of excomxnumcatiou 
against Henry. He declared him no jonger 
king, and absolved his subjecte'from 
all egian ee to h i rn . Th is w as a hoi der 
than Henry had looked for. Htwl W b^Cti 
a po])iilar king, strong in the sqppoit^iqf Ijis 
[leople, he migiit have defied the pop^y^anil 
it is doubtful whelher Gregory wdul4 
ventnrerl upon such an assinnptionqT^t^ 
But, as has been said, the diHConteiJt'^of:;^R 
Germans w as widespread and deep, luid the 
pope well knew that the nohles wuld 
eagerly seize upon any pretext to febel 
against tluir unpopular king. The. result 
justified his expectation. A few renittibed 
faithful to Henry, hut the larger->^p*irty 
siiled w ith hiseuemies, w ho openly- 
the paj>al sentence, ami Germany;;^ 
divided into (wo hostile 
struggle which ensucfl is 
“Wiir of (he Inve.stiture.s/' It * 
deeper significance, and w'as really A 
hetweeu the papacy and tho- cinpljpjls 
suprciiKicv. ‘ '“Vi^rd , 

The princes opposed to Henry/ i&KSr 
Trihur to elect a new 'king, Hcfflryi r^iig 
ing the extent of his danger, endeavorwoni 
influence the assembly, and fiucqeed^^llph 
far tliat it was agreed (hat Hctiry ghoftl^fV. ' 
given a year to make his pea (se with'. d’s 
pope, but that if at the en^^e‘^^;^V^ge9sion of 
sentence of excommunicijng tQ^ibw 
moved a new King shoulssert 
this eraergeiiey Henryhe kingdom 



^ 'geiwrodty of Gr^ory, |)^]jumed of Siuibia king in the 

ao>uuh,q^^^ iu tfa« <p4ce of Heniy* Heiiry immediuicly re- 

st^ jpontift His journev to turner] to Germany, whore he was joined 
the refusal of by a large party w ho had been exusporated 
than remove the sen- by the sfianieful treatment indicted upon 
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HENBY IV. AT THE CASTLE OF CANOSSA. 


on condition of I their sovereign bv tlie 


The cities 


to be tried for his crimes, were tispecially IovjiI to him. He arove 
nobl:^ ‘Sregt^ry also insisted Rudolph ov.t of Suahia into Saxou}', where 

jilff, Wjd Wirbt not Ws'Ume tlic exercise he was hravely <lefenfled against the kins' 
ciraiish, iiiiiit^rder 'I*® i^J' Otto of NordI.eim. In 1080 Gregory 

wfttiraii^ii. lii. the discontented nobles recognized Rudolph i& king, and Tfonr ^ 




53S| : iulvstrated hjswry of wom^ 


. r^lJated siimmnnhig a coiiinjil of G^jr- 
Tn ail bishops, wlio sot up Gnibort, Arch-, 
bishop of Ravennn, as pope, with the title 
, of ClemeiJt III. In the same year Rudolph 
was killed in a battlo near Zeitz, and 
Herirv^s oniiso Ljain ‘<1 LTroiiiid so rajndlj 
, that tlie striii2f'.d- soon dt*oidod in Gfi- 
tnaijy in In-i In 1081 ho found him- 

self strong ( iiongh to leave I lie direction of 
ihe war (o Fn-deriek of Siiabia, his son-in- 
aw, to wlxnn ho had given Ivudoljih’s 
duchy, and wlio thus beearno the foinnler 
of the great liouso of lloheustaulbn, while 
hinisell' enton'fl Italy and attacked the, 
p()j)c, tlie i'oinentiT of tlie striie. The 
events of Ills llalian canijiaign have been 
related. IJo was crowned (unperor at Rome 
by ('leineiit 111., ami sneceedt'd in driving 
Gregory into exil(‘, where h(‘ died. Ib'nry 
rcturiKsl to Germany in 1085, and gave his 
jier.sonal supervision to the struggle willi 
the Saxons, who, a^ter at(em])!iug to si‘t np 
two other kings alter Rudolph’s di‘alh, be- 
eaine w(‘avy of tlie war, and in 1087 suh- 
rnitt('d. lioiiry had It'anied wisdom from 
('xpericiJco, and as he treated thomi with 
liMiimicv, jveaiH*. was restored for a wdiile in 
(i or many. 

The su('ces.soi\s of Gi’cgory AG I. diligently 
])ursued tlitj caiurse lie laid begun, and 
Henry I'ouiid that the death of Ids old Jin- 
tagoidst did not end tlic struggle with 
Rome. 1 h 'V stooped to the slnimefid task 
of inciting his own ehildVeii to relx-l against 
him, i.i lOOl Po|>e Urlian 11. ami the 
tAmutess Matilda induced Henry’s eldest 
(.) airad to lake arms sigain.st. his father. 
Gonrad was sn|)[)orted l>y th.* cities of L un- 
lianly. and was crowned King of Italy, 
first at Monza, and llieii at Alilan. He did 
not live long lo <Mijoy llnGVuit.s of his rehel- 
lion. In 1000 tlio emporor caused his 
secoml son Henry to be crowned Germa!i 
king, ami the ytuingc'v inouandi swore a. 
solemn oath not to attemjit to seize tlie gov- 
ernment duvinir the life of his I’ather. In 
1104 t he youngrr Heiirv, influeneed by the 
evil connstds of Pope I’a'iclnil I L, violated 
Ills solemn (Kith and ivliell(‘d against liis 
diither. Gaining tlie advantage of tlie 
emperor, tlie younger Henry treated him 
with great crueitv, and forced him h) sign 
Ids abdieaiiot) at Kng(d lieim, in 1 105. The 
DuJ||||>f l.oiliari'iirii* endeavored to restore 
th^^Bpei:or, Init Henry JV., Inoken down 
hyi\R reverses. die<l in 1100. IRaui after 
iloiith the Imstility gf the pojHis: followed 
Hiaf bijdy was reliised C’hvistian 


biiriiib auxi Jay ■ip/aGsfdhe'VboflmJ^^^ 
consecrated chapel at Jbr 

It was only in a. d, l llV, when the 
of excommunication was removed, .that- it 
was properly buried. . 

Henry V., thougli ho had profited 
assistance of the church during .M 
lion, had*' no HCKunn' beoiime 
became as determined a clvampi^i^^ ^ 
right of investiture as Ids father had 
Proceeding to Rome, he com Pope ■ 
Paschal if. to crown 1dm emperor ill IT ^ 
Upon the ri^tnrn of the emperor to Qeiabjapy 
the jiopii renewed all Ids former dernaids^^ 
and the war of inveslitnres brokd 
afresh. It Ava.s si^ttled, as has been related, 
by the Concordat:, of Woiins, the detaiJij of 
wliich have IxVn giveni in the Italuvn life 
tory of this jieriod. 'Thi.s .settirnieiit, pw)- 
<lMC(‘d a peace heiween thy (unjicror and the 
church, hut, during the naTudiider his 
lile he. was const an ily engaged ie coutests 
with his n Ix'Uiou.s rioVdos, esj)e(ially in 
northern Germany. He di(‘d in A.vD. 1125, 
.and, as he left no eliilrlreu, llie Franemmin 
dyija.sty ended with liiin. 


(liAPTKR IV. 

Fia.lM THE MEICX OF (Xi.VK AD II E TO THE' 
ACX’ESSIMX OF CIIAULE8 V. cX 

LolliioiT. i; IvxvoK of tlie Nobles^ 

Siijiliiji Miifle Kin.ir- Mi.s t^MuoTrl Vith 
o I' S: i ! 1 \' I'js 1 i I i » I i 1 N 1 n ' n t of I lui M to'griii V(i(« of 

I>rjoi<l('jilMiru' - hn lin I oiindril — ('oiiruJ 'tykem 

1 it‘V()ti..!i <)j ()ui AN'{!iniai-~" Tbe<inelts 

jiml ( 'I'),,. ( — Coiiiaii 

llu' Si'ccMul ( riis-.ulr — 11 is IX'ivlle-Fredvrick lJi^t- 
l);o‘oss;i .Sj-itJos liu: Alliiir.s ot' (.itainnny^Tiic 
Duchy uf Aust.ri:i KslaMislicd — Frt*tk»HVk <5.oi's 
to Iioly l.s ( rowiicd JXuperor— His 0»’e»i Kijiffn 
--'■Ilrvoll ot" llcm-y the Lioti— He ts 
joul l>»‘]trivtd tif his ] huitiuionf? — A.sks PftEtJbhitf 
i!ie l ju|)oror jirid is 1’^ IkirlMirossa Jcifkis ■ , 

IIk> Cnisrulc - il is iX'uih' TIm' 1 jCgeiid OmCPniiijV 
hill) — Itoi-jjs t>r Hcticy VI. ami (^tto IV.;— .i'ml- 
crick 11. llccoiMcs (Icriiiiin Kiiig-*Fre<lerick Alsr- 
Evils reused hy his Ah.‘^cuee from (.lermMniy-^'JEle . 
Cuts ;i Stop lo i;‘riv;»tc VVarK--Tlie MogulB— 
rcl of Frederick wirh the Frme— Aiiiirehyifttier- 
uuiiiy -Wiilium of Hollumf— The Jnter>^u:i|M . 

■ -KudoI(ih of r^apslnirt? (Xioseii 
sron\s the lloyril Aiitliority—Albcrt 
Kiniz - I 'lirisi iaiii/ation of Drnsi>?i»— 
tlicTcmonic Kuiirht.s ami Knights of 
— K*iniuslH‘ii.ir l'()iihd(Ml- Lohs iif lN)wer by 
ticriuini K i nu-s - Tlie ( Jioiccvof Kmperor 
to Kioctors— ( irowth (»f tlio Tmvjj.s— The 
'Eowiks— 'J' hc Fcui;;cri(*lj te— Pw»gryss of perwiftHy; , 
ill the Arts — 'rhe Alinnesiinger — Albert, I. 
dcrod—Ilctiry Vll.— IJis :Ueigii and €h«Vttcfer4V 
Ilciifu of Louis IV. -4*11 is Quarrel With the 
— 1 1 is F.rr(»rs — Kevolt of h is Hubjeets*i-r lbw^ 

Louis — Rise of tlio Swiss Caiitbufi~Th0 
IFiili — Victory of the Swiss oyer tlTO.Autotmwii 
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; nt|I:pi^aTtei\— of Charles IV.— Pcrsectt- 
^ Golden. Hull — lieign of 

; An , Era of Disorder— Austria Re- 

, ne;^ E to Conquer the ftwisa— Haitle 
■ <i 0 f ; ;.SempiMjl|i— Sle^ Eiuperor — Council of 

: CddatflJ m lloliemia— John 

Martyrdonv-'I'iic Xielij*ious War — The 
.. J^lentoir of Braadeaburg— Reigns of Albert IJ. and 
ErpderiQfclil.— Rapid Detdineof the Royal Power 
. Swiss over the Hnrgundians — 

Aldximilian I. Marries Mary (»f Ilurgiindy — Tlie 
> ^ inipecitti Chamber — Wars wiih the Swiss — 
Oocmany Divided into Circles — The Aulie 
'CottudU^ 


^j;|i|OTrIA.IRK, Duke of Saxony, was j 
L chosen Goriniiii king at the death 
J ()f' Henry, but his aeci^ssion was 
, resisted by Conrad and Freilericdc 

of Holienstaiiien, and in oixha* to 
^ oppose tliem successfully, Lothaire 
niado snob concessions to llie pope tJiat In- j 
nocent il., who (irowned liim (unperor, vt‘n- 1 
tured to declare him a vassal of the Holy ■ 
See. Lotliaire was supporled b^r Uenrv, | 
Duke of Bavaria, snrnaincd “the Proud, ^ | 
who married the emperor’s daugliter, ninl j 


was, given the ducliy of Saxony and tlie; 
ItaJiaii lands of tlie Countess IMatilda. llej 


denbiW^i frol^i the town of tlnit name cap- 
tured ^rorii the Wends by Albert. Alberi’a 
territories embraced northern Saxony, Lu- 
satia, Saizwedel and Brandenburg, lu the 
liist-iiamed district he laid the foundations 
of a city called Berlin, and about the ^same 
lime Leopold of Austria founded Vienna. 
Count VVelf, tlie brother of lleury the 
Proud, refused to accept this settlement, 
and coiuiniied the war in Jhivaria, lu 
IMG lie was deleated by (Amrad, and 
obliged to take refuge in tlie town of Weins- 
berg, whicli yiehled to the king after a long 
siege. According to the tradition, Conrad 
determined todesiroy the town and put the 
garrison to tiu: sword, but agreed to allow 
ihe Women to leave and gave each perm Ur 
sion to carry away what she could. The 
next morning the gates wore opened, and a 
long line of women pas'^ed out, each carry- 
ing her lover or her husband on her back. 
Conrad was so lunched by tliis sight, that 
lie spared both the town and its inhab- 
itants. 

During this siege AV(n'o heard for the first 
time the war eri(‘s whi(di were desliued to 


was thus tlio most powei’ful nohle. of Oer- 1 resound throughout Eiiropt*. The royal 
many. In l.li)4 Fredi'rick and (.’onrad of | army took lor tluhr battle slioiit “Waib- 
Sinvbia yielded to Lothaij'c, and in 1 1-M8 j 1 ingen,” the name of a villagi* which had 
thb emperor died. ' j been the borne of the IJohenstaufcn. The 

Tha crown was claimed by Henry the j rebels slhmtcd “W*'ir,”the iianuj of tlieir 
Proud, the emperor’s son-in-law, but the [leader. These tcj'ins were alb'i-wards ap- 
iiobljs conferred it upon Coura<i oi* 1’h‘an- j plied to the two gi-uit iiarticvs wiiic.h divided 
coiilii, the head of tlio llolieustaulen family, j 1 lie empire and arc best known to us in 
Conrad’s' first net was to strike a blow ntitlic'ir Italian foi'm of Cuelfaml (.ihibeliine, 


the povver of his rival, lleniy tlie I’roud. | the firmer being ariplied to the partisans of 
He -ordered fill m to resign Saxojiy, claiming j the jiope, the latter to the imperial pjyty. 
that, it was unlawful for him to liold two! There, was now a lull in Gennau affairs. 


dnehiesi at one time. Henry refuseil, and 
both Bavaria and Saxony W(.‘r;', taken fnwii 
iilm. ■ The king gt^ve Bavaria to Leop<)ld, 
.Margrave of Austria, and Saxony to Al- 
beti of Anhalt, cailed “ the B(‘ar,” to whom ; 

haii^niiited the Xorthern Mark j 
bf Sj?cpny- ^lenry took up .arms to main- ! 

and he and his partisans ! 
gklhtWd to themselves tlie Guelfc or papal j 
jVifcrtyf The cities, which dreaded (he inter- 
femwee of the pope in German affairs, sus- 
tained the king. ‘ Henry the Proud dii-d 
during the contest, and left his (piarrel to 
liU son Henry the Lion. Conrad, in tlic 
interests of peace, induced Alhcri the Bear 
to relinquish the Saxon duchy, whi(di he 
conferred Henry the Jiioii. To re- 

‘^'ard ^Albert the king erected his murk into 

.subsequently 
of the Margravatc of Bran- 


and the ])eople of that country were free to 
give llicir alien I ion to the gnait siiliject 
which was diciiiiig ihe efforts of all Chri.s- 
teiidmn — llie I’nisades. ( -onrad 111, joined 
the Se<a)ii(l Ousade in 1147 with an arrn}^ 
of 70,000 lucm. He; was accompanied by 
his neplnev Fretle.rick, l.)uke oi* Suabia, his 
old enemy (knint Well*, and the flower of 
tlie (ha riuin cliivalry. lie, won a name f )r 
bravery and daring in the liiast, but accom- 
plished nothing definite. He returned 
liome ill two years biokeii d<»wn in health. 
J^oon after liis return Count Welf headed a 
new rebellion, but was defeated. Conrad 
thou jirepared to go to Rome to f)e(Mowiied 
emperor, but died before he could begin 
his journey, a. d, 11. '>2. 

In ticcordance witli the advice of Conrad, 
the nobles, conferred tlie crown uiiOR his 
nephew, the Duke of iSuabiu, who became 



ii;LmTB4TEi> 

its JP He Wfts subseqSeutly I port of Kia people^ 

il^jpvvQ a^^ Barbarossa/V from bid defiance to -tlio po|>€# 

i^ift red beard. He was thirty-one years old There was no opjitositiou for the^ 
at the time of his election to the throne, intrigue with. A papal-legafc^^^ 

Ho was a inan^of generous sind no^^^ na- tu red to assert in the diet that tba. e 
4.Mre» tti^d of strong and irnperioiis will, so was dependent upon tli6 Holy 
that though ho was devotedJ}^ loved by his raised sueh a storm of fury tliat .hii[ 
friends, he was hitteily hated by his ene- saved only by I lie personal iiUerj>dSFii}<^;^ 
inies, for he could be harsh and stern in the emperor. Had Henry ^ 

asstTling his rights. He was sincerely a sovereign, the sad story of 
anxious to put an end to the quarrel be- would have remained unwritten. ■ 
tween the Ciueifs ami the Gliibellines, and Henry tiie Lion tor a long tiniie‘CTjf>y^ed 
he was fortunately in a position to do so. the fri(Midship and favor of the onjp^^ror. 
His mother was a sisU?r of Henry the IVoud, ami grew in prosperity, flo found^. fiev^ 
and Henry the Lion was his cousin and oj’al new cities, one of which was Mniiiclii ’ 
personal friend, lie bestowtMl upon Henry, and greatly assisted the growth in wealth 
who was already Duke of Saxony, the and power of Ilamburg, Lubect, and 
duchy of Bavaria, and thus made him tlie others. Ills success made him haughty 
most pow(Tful ])j-iiice in Germany. To and an-ogant, and his overbearing manner 
compensate Henry, Margrave of Austria, at ](mgth aroused the jealousy of the other 
for relinqulsliing Bavaria, hh-ederiek erected princ(\s. In 1175, liaving become angry 
the Austiian territory into a separate and with the emperor lor his refusal to bot^top’ 
indepemlent <hichy, to be held as a fief of upon liim the city of Gosslar, Henry, took; 
the crown, and made it hereditary iu the a mean advantage of him. He abandoned 
female as well as in the male line. Frederick in the most trying period of hm 

Having thus settled the afiairs of Ger- struggle with the Jjomhard cities, and re- 
many, Freflerick went into Italy, where the twrned home with his troops. This defec* 
imperial y»owor was almost dead. He was lion ](‘d to the deieat of the imperial army 
crowncil emperor in 1154 by l\)]>e Adrian at J^egnano, from which field Fi*ederit;k 
IV. The events of his career in Italy, the eap(*d with diflicnlty. The emperor is enid^ 
struggle between the (vmjx’ror and the cities, to liave bog^ged Henry oji his hnoos not to 
and the settlement of the quarrel, have riesert liirn. Hcj returned to Germ arty ill 
already been relatt‘d in the Itiiliaii history 1178, resolved to juinish Henry lor his dO* 
of this period. Tlie lii’st successes of Fred- fection. He tln'rolbre summoned him to 
eriek in Ilaly made him the most powerful appear belbre tlui Diet at Worma. Henry ' 
ruler in Euro]K‘. The Kings of Poland and rel'used,and with the sanction of the diet, was 
Hungary did him Inunage for their crowns, ])ut by Frederick to ibe ban oli the enipire, 
and ilie einper()r rewarded the faithful ser- and his lands were declared forfeited, A 
vices of the Duke of Boiiemiti by erecting portion of Fast Saxony was given 4<) Ber- 
his duchy into a kingdom. Frederick mar- nard of Anhalt, the son of Albert the Bear;' 
ried Beatrice, the heiress of tlie Free a ])art of West Saxony yvas given to Philip, 
County of Burgundy, ami thus added this Archbishop of Cologne, who wa» dlflb 
j)art of Burguiuly to the Germau domin- granted ducal rights in these 
ions. and the duchy of Bavaria, w 

As a German ruler Frederick 1. was tmed by the sc'paratjon of fityria/^^^w^ 
great and wise. Ho did not entirely sue- ferred upon Otto of Wittelshach. : 
ceed iu putting doAvn private war, the great who vainly sought to retain his 
curse of his country, but imposed a check by force of arms, was at length 
upon it by requiring those who engaged in submit, and in 1181 he came to* 
it to give three days notice to their enemies, wliere Frederick was holding a 
All who refused to do t his were to be treated humbly asked pardon of the 
as robbers. Frederick also encouraged the Frederick, greatly moved by 
growtli of the cities by granting them im- liis old friend so humbled/ 
portant privileges, and making some of him. He could not restore hjs di4icbi09;>]wt 
them free. So jmlicions and popular were allowed him to retain Brunswdek aud 
his acts that he drew to himself the stfpport burg. Henry agreed to live for time; 
of all Germany. Even the prelates were at the court of the King of 
loyal to him. Strong in the Jove and sup-llL, whose daughter he had married/ 



‘ jro ;; of Quarles v. 537 ; . 

in. Engtimd his wife gavo| .'^'TSe murctef nf PliHip, in 1203, by a pri- 
, from whom the present reign- vate enemy, removed every obstacle from tho 
. 'rt i_. j 1 j 1 ♦ IV,, who was generiilly recog- 



^ of England is descended. 

^ was how ail old 

his martial ardor was iin- 
In 1189, at the head of a large 
in the Third Crusade, 
did W live to roach Palestine, but wap 
fd^^wned in, crossing the Calicadnus, or 
; ;iGydn^ ill June, 1100. So 

sirtirig was the afrcetioii which the German 
' > people bore^^h^ that tho news of liis death 
wiks received at first with incredulity, and 
theh wU^ ef profound sorrow. 

Itv lifter years the people looked hack to 
him as their greatest cliampiori, and thcpe 
arose a tra<lition that Ear bar ossa was not 
■dead, but was merely plunged with liis 
knights into an enchanted sloe|) in acav'cni 
of the KyfThauser Eerg (or liiJI) in Tlui- 
i/ringia. There, armed cap-a-pie, tlu\y would 
fcemain until the ravens should cease to fiy 
'iitround tlie mountain, when tiny would 
:'\Vake and restore Germany to her ancient 
greatness. 

Prederiok was succeeded by his son, 
Henry VI., who, at the tinicj of his fath(?r’s 
death, was engaged in attomj)liiig to quell 
anhther rebellion of Hi.nry the Lion, who 


had fetiirued from England IVacc was 
made soon after Earbarossa’s d(‘atli, and 
Henry VI. hastened '> Italy, where he w 


nized aa king throughout Germany. The 
next year ()tto was crowmed cmixjror by 
Pope Innocent III., who, however, finding 
that Otto Wits not disposed to be his tool; 
turned against him, and called upon tlie 
German princes to elect the young King 
Frederick of Sicily as his successor. The 
papal order was obeyed, and Otto, aj'ter an 
indf'ctuiil struggle, I’caired to a jyrivate 
station, in wbich he remained until his 
death. In 1215 Frederick II. was crovvned 
king at Ai.v-l i-Chapelle, and in 1220 em- 
peror at Rome. 

For tho next fificen years Frederick w%hs 
absent from Gerintiny, and the story of this 
period properly belongs to Italian history, 
in which connection avo have relatcid it. 
Upon leaving Germany lie induced the 
princes to cle(!t Ids young son, Henry, Iving 
(>f the Romans, and uiaihi Idim regent of the 
kingdom ninlia* tln.^ ;:nai*<liiinsliip of Engel- 
bert, Ar<*hl)ishop of ( Vdogne. The absence 
of the emperor emiouraged tho nobles to 
make the auLliority of the n'geut merely 
nominal, and at the same Lime to increase 
tluar own power to sueli an extiint that they 
))ecame almost inde[)eiidcnt of the crown. 
Private wms sprang up once more in all 
s ! ])a.rts of Germany, and I’ol )}.)(;“ ry and vio- 


crowned .emperor. As ho liad married j lcnc«) again settled down Ujjon the country. 
Constance, heiress of tho King of KSiciiy, a ! As .Henry grew up to maiiliood lie gave 
■ few years before his father’s death, he be- 1 constant evidence that lie did not iulierit 
came King of Sicily in 1104. He wasilh.e noble qualities of his father. He was 


obliged to engage in a sharp strugglefor 
the establishment of his claim. Ills cruel' 
ties plimgec? southern Italy into great com- 
as has been related. He endeav- 
ored to make the German crown herediraiy, 
;at|d ma<le flattering oflers to the princes to 
Ayili^^iheir consent to the change, but the 
# to sanction the innovation, 

diea suddenly in Sicily in 1107, 
ayou son named Frederick. The 
;; the young prince were set aside, 

kings were chosen by tlie rival 
which again divided Germany. 

GhibelU^ elected Philip, the brother 
■-.^^nryVI., while the Giielfs put forward 
^ 0^ son of Henry the Lion. 

Ibr of the pope, who 

7 ^^ of the church on the side 

have been .successful. 
■; remainder of the century and 
; thi^^firt^years ofjhe next were spent in the 


mean, rash, and violent, and, encouraged by 
the long iibsenco of iiis father, opimly de- 
clared to tlie ]>rinces assciiiblcd at Boppart 
in 12.‘)4, his intention to seize the throne 
of Germany. Frederick came back to 
( lermany the next year, and easily put down 
the reliellioii. Henry tried to poison his 
father, and was imprisoned in Apulia, 
where; Ijc l einained for the balance of liis 
life. 

During this visit to Germany tho emperor 
married the Princess IsahiHa, the sister 
of Henry HI. of England. He held a great 
diet at Mayence, and there attempted to 
put a stop to private wars by declaring all 
such strifes unlawful except in cases whero 
justice could not be obtained. He also es- 
tablished an “imperial tribunal” for 'the 
trial of all causes not affecting princes of 
the empire. This was a good beginning, 
but he did not remain in Germany long 
Plough to complete Jiis work. In 1236 ho 
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r0feuiji^l t<>, Italy, whore the stru^gle^viHi 
:]>/ype iiocderl his presence, and left his 
son Conrad iu charfjie of the Gcj’inan kin 
dom. 

; A flew years later Germany narrowly cs- 
capotl a great strngi^lo for existence. Vast 
hordes of the ]M«;giii.s, of wliorn more here- 
after, Inui hurst iiitv) Europe fjoin Asia. 
Upon their eii( rujicii inlo Germany in 1241, 
they wore nu't in [Silesia by Henry of 
Liegiiitz witli a very inferior force. Henry 
was shiiii and the Silesian iiiiijy was cut 1o 
pi(‘ces ; hut so terrihle were tlic losse..s which 
llieir re^isl,Ilnce inflicted upon the victors 
that the latter were aj)[.)iiilc d, and, ahan- 
doning their ))roie(*t of invasiun, turned 
Sou ill ward ainl jiassed into Hungary. 

The events of Enalericik’s striigglo with the 
popes have been r<‘lated. The true cause of j 
the liostility of the latter was, as we have said, j 
the refusal of Frederick to acknowledge the j 
fintlioriry of the pope as superior to that of | 
the em[)eror. Jn (.lerniaiiy llie spiritual j 
j>!*inces sided with the jiojie, and drew to j 
their aid many secular lords who wislu‘(l to 
increase their (»wn power at tlic cost of the 
iinjierial authority. There remained to the 
emperor, ll(.)\v^wer, a strong following of| 
nohlos who loV(*d. tlieir country better tlian j 
their party, and the citi(‘.s, now growing | 
rapidly in wealth and power, sustained him 
with sea reel y an (exception. The pope and 
his jmrty set nj) Henry of Thuringia as 
em])eror, hut he was n^ ver fully aeknowl- 
edged, and died in a. D. 1247. 'Jdic }K)pe 
tlien, afler some trouble in finding a (*andi- 
date who would acco])t the ]>lac(‘, caiisetl 
William of Holland, a youth of twv'iity, to 
be jjroelainn.'d emperor. Av illiain’s chief 
strength lay in the north, where he allied 
himself with the AVelfs, but in southern 
Germany ( ’on rad JV., the vSon of Frederick 
II., "was .'Supreme. U jioii tin? deatli (d' Fred- 
erick in 12o(), ( onrud snceeeded him on the 
GeiMuan throne; but, owing to lliu unscru- 
pulous cflbrLs ofllie ]»op(', Germany was in 
such a state of anarchy Unit the new king 
found it a hard task to accomplish any- 
’^^thing. The imperial authority had become 
merely nominal bef'ore Frederick’s death, 
and private wars and the violem-e of the 
jobles made both life and pro[>ei'ty un.sate 
iall piiiTsof the kingrlom. Gonrad had a 
fight, for his crown, and died in 1254, 
in the midst of t!ie struggle, and with him 
ended tlie Hohenstaufen line in Germany. 

The death of Conrad left William of Hol- 
land the sole King of Germany. He was 


not regarded as of rthaoh 
either party, and his deatli in 
war vntli the Trisians, left tlic 
to choose a* new sovereigru 
one who had any especial ol^rh 
crown, but the chief cundldate^ 

Alfonso, King of Castile, and 
ICarl of Cornwall, brother of King Hfehry 
HI. of England. Both bribed the 
and each was elected by his own . 

Alfonso never set foot in Germanyi Jbut' 
Uichard came and was crowiiedtat Aix4a^ 
Cliapeiie, but ho visited (Jernuiny only 
three times after this, and took no 
ill its allair.s. Tlii.s period is known a# the 
“Interregnum,” and eonstitiiU*s one of the 
darkest portions of German history, Thci^ 
wa.s no government in the land, the law was 
(had, and violeiiee ]>rovailed everywhere. , 
j 'i’hc great and jx tty nobles degenerated Iri to ^ 
mere maraudci’s and sliamelesa robbers.^' 
No traveller was safe unless he journeye(|f 
under the ])roteetion of a strongly armecf 
[escort, and only within the strong walls of 
j tile towns did industry venture to engage m . 

I it.s aeeuslomed [luisnlts. This sad state of 
ailairs was ended by the diath of liichard, 

I of ( VuTiwnll in 1271. Until now the pope 
! had j)ui [)us(‘]y held aloof from Goriiian ^ 
affairs, as the vacancy in the empire: iii-^ 
erea-sul his own impr"tanco and prevented = 
the rise ol* a Jival. « now became evident 
to his liolIiK'.ws tlu t. the state of anarchy 
which prevailed in Germany was injurkms 
to Koine a.s well as to that country, inaa- 
mneh as the papal revenues could npt be 
collected without the a.ssistauce of the royal ♦ 
power. At last Gregory X. ^ibdfied tile 
electors that if they did not choose a propeif 
king for Gennany, he would himself apr" 
point one. The result of this threat was 
the election of Kudolpli, Count of HapS- • 
hurg, a district of &ou thorn Suabia. yiie * 
choice wii.-. a vdso one, for Ru^lph was a ; 
brave and (h^termined man, fully alive 
the evil.s from wiiich Germany was sufifeiWfy ' 
ing, and anxious to end them. 

.sul)ini.s.sive son of tlic church, he gained tJi^b 
.supj)ort of the Holy See by a solemn pljtsdMijrt, 
not to interfere with Charles of 
Sicily or in Tuscany, and somewhat 
he recognized the territorial .sovereigntjl^i^j^f 
the pope by surrendering to Nichc^S 
the claims of the empire over 
bequest of the Countess Matilda, 
strengtiiened, he applied himself 
to the tusk of restoring order i;pglalld^-13ep*^jt 
Ottocar, King of Bobemini nvarriiiG^^WT- 
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■ Austria, Styriii, Carin- 

' iiii^ he liiul hoped to 

■ kiug, I 14 ! refused to 
;,:w3feoi(Viedg^^ do homage to Rudolph. 

; llitAoIldi against him in 1276, and 

>^a;i'ptdled\hli^ to resign Austria an«l the 

■Ueiglibo^ lands ami do lioinage for his 
Cfowii; but upon his withdrawal Ottorsir 
f0tie\ve(i the was heatcai and slain 

in tiie great inittlo of Marclilielrl, on the 
:rigUt ba of the Danube, in 1278. A 
little later, Rudolph, with the (‘oiis(*nt of 
the priiiees, bestowed Austria, Styria, and 
Curmthiii upon Ills sons Albeil and Rii- 
dalph. Rater still in', gave (Jarintliia to 
Oouirt Meinhard of Tvr »l, wh(»se daughter 
Albert had ninrri.il. Tlie other lands were 
given to Alhcu’t alone, Tims was seeiirely 
laid the foundation of the future greatness 
of the house of Ilapslmrg. 

As has been said, Rii(iol|)]i camo to the 
throne when the royal auiliority liad heeji 
alnKXst entirely destroyul. His (ask was to 
restore it and re-c'sjjahlish (he sn)>renKiey ^> 1 * 
tho civil law. lie sueeei'ded in this, and 
pr<^vod himseir an ahlc^ jiiid jndirion.- rn! r. 
He* Won back tnany of tlu' er<»wii lands 
which ■ had heoai vinjuslly seized by the 
nobles during ^ho Inlertv-gimn., though lur 
had great diiiieulty in aecoiuplishing this. 
He revived the laws and jmiieinl sysifin of 
Froderick II., and at; the ln'a<] of his nnnv 
visited every ])art of the kingdom to nni 
down the lawless nobles and to exterminalx 
robbeiu In Tiuiringia alone iweniy-nim^ 
nobles convicted of robbery \V(’re exeeuioil, 
and sikty ‘•nine castles and strongholds wci-e 
destroyed. The peoj)le were warinlv at- 
tacSbg.d to the king, wJio sln>w('d himseir 
iheir best friend by hi.';; ^^ood goveniinenr 
gand. protection of llienn Jii Sepiendx'r, 
Rudolph died at the age of seventy- 

gjiudolph W{id endeavored just before his 
to sociiro the election of liis son 
liberty but had been luisuccessfn], as tlie 
: the revenues of tin*, kiiig- 
: as i mid equate to tho support of two 

gjflKeTO A t his di'atli the electors cliose 

noble named Ado!j)li, 
g of .Nassau, king. This w'a.s due to 

; :0t^iiiucUee of Gerhard, Arc'nbislo)]) of 
Adalplds cousin, who jio[)cd to 
' ttoreOd^ in lii.s hands. 

a<‘eorTiplisli little against the 
opposed liini nml s(»ught to 
f armed an apianee 
England, \v!io supplied 


him Avitli a large sum of money ou condition 
that lie should go to war with FiaiK'e. 
Adoljdi used this money to buy Tburingia 
froiri its wortliless kuidgnive, Albert the 
Degenerate, hut Albert’s two sons refused 
to suiremler their inlieritanec, and Avorc 
sustained in their refu;?al by their va.s.siils 
and .many of tJie princes of the einpii-e. 
(jrerhani, finding Adolpli l(‘S.s submissive 
than he ha(h lioped, urged the electors to 
dethrone him. This they did, and cho.se as 
king Albert, Duke of Austria, tJio son of 
King Rudolph. Adolph resisted this action 
and was slain in a battle near Worms in 
1298. Albert was then chosen at a second 
e]o(rtion. and was formally crowned at Aix- 
la-( di a pel hj. * 

'The thirteenth c-mliiiy was a period of 
the docjie'^^t imporlance to (Icrmany. For 
I some time tlie German.s liad been steadily 
jgainiiyg groiiml to t.ie ea.stward. Rrandcn- 
jburg had bet n Avon i;i the previous century, 
lanrl .'^^inco the.n h*wer v^.lesia, Holstein, 

; Meek Kru burg, and Tomerania lirid becMi 
; gaiiK'd and Germanized by tlic shvA’cr jiro- 
i ei'ss of (‘o]oiiiz:i(.i'in. A monk named Cliris- 
jtian began, about t!r' bc^vinning of the tliir- 
|(een(h eontiny, to preach Christianity in 
1 Prussia. The Prii sian.s re.si.sted him by 
iforc(', as lliiy slid clang to llnar pagan be-. 

I lief, and a (. i usade wa..; proclaimed again.sti 
I (hern. About (lie year 12 " a.) the. Teutonic 
| Ivnigh(.s cam > (o Pru.^sia ami bc'gan its (Min- 
::(pll^t. In 12‘)7 tlic Knighfs of the Swonl, 

I another (Jerman onit r which had already 
i(‘(>nquered Livonia, bc'caine united with the 
i Teutonic Knight.s. Many warriors from all 
: parts of lairopo joine<i the Teutonic order 
i to assist in the ('()ni|ucst of Prussia. In 
M 21 b the city of Krinigsbt'.rg wa.s founded, 

I and named in honor of Ottocar, King of 
I i Joliemia, AA ho had taken part i:i the crii- 
|sa<le, and l)y PJ(K) llu^ greater part of 
i iTn.ssia Avas conqiu'rcd. A great revolt of 
I tlu? natives took [dace in this year, hut it 
was j>nt down afier a .'^harp struggle. Col- 
oiiif s of (jJernifUis Avere settled in the land, 

I ami ill P>(»!} the Teutonic onlcr made 
I Alarienlx'.rg its head-cpiarters, and held the 
ooiinlrv in subjeelion Avhile it became grad- 
ually Christianiztal and Germanized. 

I 1 he abse.iu^e of the oni]>erors from Ger- 
I many, and the long struggle Avitli the })opfs. 
resulted in the serious loss of power by tht 
German king.«. The emperors, by ncgleeb 
ing tlu'ir dutio.s as German kings and exert- 
ing their chief efforts for the (‘.mpire, alloAved 
the princes to seize one a-Ler another of the 
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v^^yi^eges of /ihe crown, and render tl»era- 
^practically iudopeDiIcnt. Indeed, 
kii»g« deliberiilely parted 
with of their most valuable German 

righta in order to gain some iminediato ad- 
vantage as emperors. Denmark, Poland, 
and lin/igary became imb'pendeiit king- 
, doms, and .Burgundy was slowly abs<u bed 
bv France. The German jyrinees had al- 
wava refused to allow the crown to be made 
hereditary, and this century witnessed a 
change in the mode of elc'^ing the sovereign. 
This privih?ge was lodged in the hands of 
seven electors, three of whom were spiritual 
and four secular i)rinccs. Tlui spiritual elec- 
tors were tlie Archbislio[)S of May cnee, Co- 
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logne, and Trovos ; the secular electors, the 
‘'Duke of Saxony, the Margrave of Bramhui- 
hurg, the Illienish palsgrave, and the King 
of Bohemia. These electors lield a rank 
above all the other princes and formed a 
separate college in the diet. The j)ope 
claimed the right, which was usually ac- 
knowledged, to revise the action of the 
ctors and to reject any candidate whom 
Jid not regard as suitable. The German 
. bad the right to the imperial crowm, 
wiwd| could he bestowed only by the pope, 
the claim of the pontiff, 
growth of the towns was also another 
iJAwrbant feature of this period. As the 
Juchiofi fell into decay, the towns that 


liad before been depondeht^ 
came iudependonU '£iiat n 

their atlairs iii^their own biMi 
edged the supremacy of the ein|^i?or. 
they were called free imperial towntJv 
deputies of these towns at length 
third college in the diet, and voted -OUv^ 
equality with the electors and ^ 

free towns usually supported the 
of the king, l)ut wcio alnmst ahvays at.JW^^^^ 
wiih the nobles and bishops. For; 
mutual protcciion against these 
they organizcMl confederations or leagheB. 
among 1 liomscl vos. The princi pal of ; 
were the lihcnish Longin’, wlntdi embilracied 
about seventy free tow ns, and the Hanseatic 
League, w hich was organ- 
ized about 1241 by Lii- 
heck and Hamburg for 
. ””T'. tlio protection of their 

r. - commerce. This eon fctl- 

V “ - “ oration eventually ei3> 

. bnuu d abont eighty dttes, 

■ - « and maintained fleets and 
- V armies. Jt possessed the 
- " . " /■ ('ll lire trmle cd’ the Baltic 

- _ . ami a largo part of that 

oJ‘ tlie iN’orth Sea. Its 
fiu’cc^ frequently defeated 
the noJ thcrn kings, and 
the sovei cigns of linglan'd 
and France accordcd'ta lt 
a marked degree of tc- 
spoct. For a long time 
tlie Hanse towns carplt^V 
on an active commerce 
w ith England, the export 
trade of that country^ 
l> e i n g cn t i rely in tlijo 
hands of the HangeatN;*; 
mv I'cha lit s. These> w-r ; ' 

called by the lllngjf' i 
bias ter] iiigs, from which is derived the W 

Germany was without a uniform c6d<! 
hnv. In this century the laws of SaXv 
were codified by Ed;e of Ilepgord, an4 tf - ^7 .■ 
of Suabia by a Suabian priest. 
phalia a singular class of courts of 
arose out of tlie viohmcc of the tinies.; :^ 
took the name of Fern gerlchte, They 

in open day, generally umh'r some J , 
the proceedings of the court ; 

secret. No case was taken lip \ybtehf 
not puiiisliable by death. If aiir 
person was condemned, ho 
once. Any one wlio" did 
having* been summoned 





■ and sooner ■ -or'later; 

dcaik.^; Ii# thorie 
were glad ti> 

;5^ffib;dvia;;;<30M^^ whicli guvo them 

eh£titce of obtaining j iistiuc'. Appeals 
; -tigair it to be made to tlie Femger- 

all parts of Germany. In the 
V of free birth, to 'whatever part of 

; were allowed to 

fe^^o^nio free judges, and many thousands of 
. availed themselves of tho privi- 

lege* v For a coiisiderii!)lo lini'i: i.lm Fcm- 
- ,:geri<)hte did reqil good ; for nobles who cared 
. uothi&g for kiug or emperor trembled when 
ihe^ received the summons of some free 
jtnige to appear at a certain dale before a 
secret tribunal. But as the power of the 
Fenigferichte increasc«l, they were often 
reckless and unjust; and many, especially 
the clergy, cried out loudly iigainst them. 
They lost nearly all their power in the six- 
tceuth century, but traces of them long 
afterwards existed among the Westphalian 
peasantry. 

' The era of the Hohenstaufen witnessed! 
a marked revival in archiLe<;ture in Ger- 
inaiiy, of which the Cathedral of Cologne, 
tliougk still uufmi.sljed, is a noble specniiieii. 
It was also the time'‘Avlvin the 1 

or Love Singers— -those noble poets of the 1 
: Middle Ages— flourished. Heveral of the! 
; ilohenstaufou emperors— Frederick II. in 
1 |idrticuJar— w’ere poets, and the period is 
1 Spleudidly illustrated with tlie names of 
' Hein nch ’ yon Valdeck, Wolfram von 
1', Ksehenbach, Gottfried von Strassburg, and 
Uj Waltfer von der Vogel weide. 

<lj King Albert i, was the first of th (3 Aus- 
titrian kings of Germany. He lacked all 
ti the qualitiCvS by wliich Rudolph, liis father, 
j nn’uvd won the affections t)f the Gorman peo- 
'12{)3t itod sought to maintain his power hv a 
io^r* ^ harshness. He was also 

3ii||e selfish than his father, and his chief; 
; the fortunes of his own 
-tfbeW, attempted to gain ])osse.ssion of 
iqtaia, and of the county of Holland, j 
; a was King of Bohemia for 

rfw ihouths, but it at length passed from 
f fantilyr He also tried to disprtssess 
Landgrave of Thuringia, of 
t^rilSDry, but was un.succcssful. lie 
v&i?tfee(^e4 oiily in arousing the hostility of 
sought to beggar for his 
One of these was his nephew 
other nobles, fell 
; Castle of Hapsburg and 

1st, 1:]08.' 


: Atbert'e ; ivopopularity prevented the 
choice of the electors irom falling upon any 
member of his house, and Henry, Count of 
I^xemburg* wds chosen Kiug of the Ro- 
mans. \Yith the consent <if the Bohemian 
states, lie married his sou John to Elizabeth, 
the granddaughter of King Ottocar^ and 
thus John became King of Bohemia, the 
crown of wliich long ftmiaiued in his family* 
In l.ilO Henry Vll. went to Italy, where 
he WJis received with joy by all parties* 
The Ghil)elline.s greeted him as their nat- 
ural lovil, and the Guelfs were favorably 
inclined to him by tlie pope, who dreaded' 
tho extension of the French influence over 
all Italy. 8till Home of the Gucific cities, 
led by King Robert of Naples, resisted hinu 
Henry was crowned King of Italy at Milan 
in loll. Florence resisted him, autl tito 
Neapoliuin kiug threw a garrison into 
Rome. Henry compelled these to with- 
draw into the Leonine city, where they held 
the Cliurch of St. Peter against him. Thus 
cut off from the cathedral, he was crowned 
in tlie Church of 8t. John Literan, on the 
21}th of June, 1^112. He now attempted 
h) crush the resistance of the Guelfs, and 
gathering an army from Ge-inany and 
Italy, moved upon Siena, Tlie fatal air 
of Rome had so undermined his strength 
ihat he died on the march, August 24tli, 
1JU3. His body was carried to Pisa and 
buried there. He was the last of the em- 
perors who exercised real authority in 
Italy, and had lie lived he would undoubt- 
edly have restored to the empire sometliing 
of its former power and greatness. He was 
eminently fitted for such a task, for he was 
a man of great abilities and of noble charae- 
ter. Dilute drew from hiiii the character 
of his ideal sovereign in his treatise on 
“Monarchy,’' and his enemy, tlie Guclf 
Vilhiui, wrote of him: “He was a man 
never depressed by diversity, never in 
prosperity elated with pride or intoxicated 
with joy.'' The successors of Henry were 
not emperors in the sense in which that 
title can he Used to describe him. Tliey 
were chiefly the leaders of a faction of the 
Italians, and some of them were never 
crowned emperor. 

♦ The electors were divided in tlioir choice 
of a successor to Henry Vlt., and two 
kings were set up in Germany — Louis, Duke 
of Bavaria, being chosen by one party^ and 
Frederick, Duke of Austria, the eldest sou 
of King Albert, by another, LoUis was 
crowned at Ai.x-la-Chapello, and Frederic]? 
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., '‘^yi0liy^''mpport his daiiiis; ttml a Wooily j preri^essora pti’ouff- Jii Germ'it]^. 
>;ifii»il'^ttr djsued, which lusted ten years. Henry IV. and . Fr^eric^' ^ 

«3 a g!.*neral rule fiupp<)rted ! (liet whidi was held at FAukfoj^>^V>IS^ 
'j;'^K> while the nobles sustained. Frederick, j the .states sustained the cauae- ^ 

/.■'5he deci.«<ive battle i>f the war was fought j peror against the pope< 'The 
? M in 1322. The Austrians ; at Rense, on the Rhine, and ■ 


defeated, and Frederick was taken 
5; -AhlJisotier by who confined him in the 

'^ ; the upper Palatinate. 

' The troubles of Louis were not yet ended,- 
however, for Duke Leopold, the brother of 
Frederick, and a number of other princess, 

* continued the war, refusing to accept their 
' defeat a^s final. They were greatly encour- 
aged by the sanction of their cause by Pope 
; John XXIL, who had quarrelled with 
'*■ Louis because he had assumed the title of 
King of the Romans without the papal 
Biinctioii. Louis haughtily answered that 
lie owed this dignity to the electors and not 
to the pope. The pope thereupon excom- 
municated him, and placed all those parts 
of Germany that supported him under an 
fnterdict. Louis, anxious to restore peace 
to the country, gave Frederick his liberty 
in 1325, upon the promise of that prince to 
resiKu all. claim to the crown. Duke Leo- 
pold and tlic pope refused to be bound by this 
promise, but Frederick remained faithful 
to it. In September, 1325, Louis and Fred- 
, . eriek ngreeil to reign conjointly. Frederick 
■ took little interest in public affairs, how- 
ever, and died in 1330, leaving Louis IV. 
sole king. 

In 1327 Louis want to Italy to secure the 
Italian and imperial crowns. The events 
I of his visit have already been related. He 
remained tliere for three years. He w’as 
crowned emperor at Rome b}'* two excom- 
municated bishops, and finally by au anti- 
pope) called Nicolas V., set up by him in 
the place of John XXII., whom he declared 
dep(»sed. Notwithsiamling this act. Louis 
endeavored to effect a reconciliation with 
' Pope John and with Benedict XII., his 
suceessor. It was tlie policy of France to 
the empire w^eak and divided, and os 


pop 
the tools 


les were, while at Avignon, merely 
9 of the French kings, Louis^ efforts 
worn unav^tUi Had he been a great 
of the pontiff would 
not trouble, for 
the prepared to support him 

ill pope, whose interference in 

tbeir they had learnod to dread. 

The cities ivere especial ly hostile to tlve pon- 
yiHl Avha was thus deprived of tlie popular 



the exaeption of King John of 
who was jealous of the hoiise of Bikyajjih; 
and a bitter enemy of Louis,.u«ittirf;*fja:j^"^ 
solemn dt'claratimi that the Ein'pel^ 

King of till! Romans derived his ptrtVeri^4 . ' 
tit le solely from the choice .of the ele^tf^RV; 
princes, and not in any sense from the . 
This d ef! J ara ti o n , being accepted 
diet and proclaimed by the 
came a part of the law pf the laUd. Tt 
of the highest impoi taneo, as itt 
by law the indepimdence of th6 < 

Louis now Occupied the most 
position that an emperor had held 
reigns. The wliolo nation w^as 
sustain him, and the confirct betw-€(Sn^h% 9 ^ 
empire and the papacy seemed on 
of resulting in favor of the fiirmer;. ; 

folly of tire emperor now cost hiin all thftft ' 
his prudence had w'oii for him. Ills dcslrii ;; 
to increase the wealth and power of hfe'oW#^ 
family Jed him to disVegard fha 
011161*9. He had made his son 
grave of Brandenburg in 1323, a^d^ : 

anxious to bestow the Tyrol upon >- 

He could not legally do this, as the 
btdou^ed to Margaret Maultasch, 
already married to a son of 
Bohemia. Louis did not hesitate, howevferj/) 
to dissolve tliis union, and^ to 
garet a disjiensatiori to marry his son 
Now marriage in all Catholic 
regarded as a sacrameirt, aiid 
alone can dissolve it, orgraut adispeii^idi^^^ 
for a second marriage durinjg 
fir.*^ partner. Louis iu 
which all regarded as vested fife 

pope, gliocked the consciences of hfeSirb^. ■* 
jects, and alienated many !l>f 
iViend.s. His open efforts to enrich 
family aroused the jealoim* of 
Th is feel i n g was i 1 1 c rirascdT w hea , upt 
deafli of William IV. of Hollaii^ ■ 

gave the counties of Holland, 8€^»j[ani|j.S^; 
Henncgan in fief to his own son 
The electors at their meeting in 1 \ 
significant Utterance of their 
lu 1346 Pope Clement VL proriituiii^' : 
the deposition ''of the emperor. 
so thoixmghly alienated his p^pl« 
electors gladly upon wia' action of -tUv 
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1 ip tijd tlhciasoli«c3 of a dis- 
^ \i I'fecy accordingly elected 
^ Jdoravia, a son of King 

^„^,^„^®i>hjen3iia, to thp German throne. 

to submit, and prepared to 
^ claim to the throne, but died 

^ the reign of Louis IV. the G rnian 

nsiially given up their hereditary 
receiyiiiff the crown. Louis rc- 
d hia landSf and bis course was adopted 
hfoisuocessors, for the reason that the 
'rtv^nuee of the German kingdom being in^ 
jliii^CiCnt to maintain the royal dignity, the 
fcingfii' were obliged to depend upon their 
private resources. The effect of tliis change 
Vf9^ tod, as it made the king more careful 
of hia own immediate posscsbions than of 
the ktegdom at large. 

|a the reign of Louis IV. occurred a 
aeries of events which were d< '»tined to ex- 
creite considerable infiueuce upon the future 
history of Germany and of Europe. Lying 
to the Alpine districts on tlic brirdcis of 
^itnany, Burgundy, and Italy, were three 
email states called tlri, 8ch\\y/, and Untor- 
vralden. They wxre Gci inan-spcaking mem- 
.tors of the empire, but had alwius inain- 
talncd tlioir freedom, paying allegiance to 
none but the emperor or liing Lil.c many 
other districts of the empire, three 

states formed a league lor their 
textual protection. This league doiibUt^b 
axbted irom a very early time, but the 
earliest written compact between them ib ' 
dated August Ist, 12i)l. The Counts of 
fi^psburg held large estates within tfieir 
limits, and proved themselves dangerous 
and troublesome neighbors. When these 
gobies became Dukes of Austria they bi*gan 
to extend their authority over the 
district. Early in the fourteenth ci n- 
"Wy theiT.Oggressiona became so marked that 
a^ot^deiteKiiined resis! auce w as inaugurated 
cal) tons. In 11108 tliree of the lead- 
w meu, <jtie from each canton, met by 
at Butli, and s>vorG under the 
to live and die for the defeneo 
rt||t^b^ceuatiy. Each chose ten associates 
ftote own"(*auton, and the thirty-thre- 

i»eptoted the path of freedom, and then bc- 
te parepare the people for resi^stance. 
DaW of A ustria, was then King of 
* and had for some years been | 

to complete the siib- 
dddfito esaatouB to bis author'ty. His 
tnftdsures now drove the moun- 
tetoecn 1{Oydfchi)emtJnM, and i}n.j seized ^all 


and ofiioers, and drove tbem from 
the country, Albert at onro marched against 
them, but was slain on his march. Hid son 
Leopold, who succeeded him as Duke of 
Austria, ms(Vchcd into the mountains and 
inflicted a terrible punishment upon the 
peasants. This aroused iho cantons to a 
(ieteriniued resistance, and m 1315 Leopold 
took I he field agaiiHt them, lie w’as over- 
whelmingly deteated in November of that 
year by ii few hundred mountaineers in the 
narrow pa®s of Morgarten. The flower of 
the Austrian nobility pcrishcd«aii this halt lo, 
and the duke himself esc aped with difficully. 
The fore'll cantons from this time maintain^l 
their position as distinct members of thm 
cmpiie. Henry VII. and Louis IV. showed 
the league great favor, and secured it ^ 
against a renewal of the efforts of Austxiar 
During the n ign of Louis it was joined by 
the city of Luzerne ; and •^oon after his 
death the cities of Zuiith, Zug, (iLirus, ainl 
Beiue joined it m the order iiamtd. The 
league, thus strengthened, iiicuased itfe 
pow’er by seizing or bujiiig, wheiiev r occa- 
Mon oflered, the lands of the neighboring 
nobles. The conf'deracy took the name of 
the Old League of High Germany and 
its incmibcrs were known UidgefioAum, 
or “ Confederate^.'' By dcgiees the name 
wliitli properly belonged to the (‘antou of 
S.liw\z spread over the whole country, 
winch came in couise of time to be called 
Sivitscrlandf the peo]>le being Known as 

The election of Chtvrlc's TV. to I be Ger- 
man throne was not accepted at iiist by 
Ba\aiia, but after sonie ineffectual efforts 
to set up anotlu r king, the Bavarians ceased 
lluir opposition, and in 1349 Cbailes was 
left wiihuut a ri\al. He w^a^^ thcui crowned 
king a second time, at Aix lu-Chapelle, and 
m lo’)5 went to Rome ami was crowned 
cmpeior. Tui years later he was crowned 
King of Burgiuidv, at Arl^^s, 1395. Sejon 
after Jiign began Geiniany was afflicted 
with the i< rrihlo plague* whidi we have been 
lavaging I'aly. It broke out in 1349, aud 
swept away hundreds of thoU‘'nnda in a 
'•hort time. The Jews were ]>opiilarlj be- 
lieved to have caused it by poisoning the 
springs and liver^, and weit* butchered in 
great numbers by tho ignoiant and fauati* 
cul people. The king and the church weio 
obliged to take severe measures to compel 
the multitude to cease their persecution of 
the unoffending Jews. 

Ah King of Bohemia, Charles was a good 
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^V'^ign to liia own people. He greatly 
inertiu$cd the tcrriiorke oi' tliat rrowu. Hia 
■wife brought him the upper Palatinate as 
her dowry, and ho united all Silesia and 
lower Lusatia to Bolieinia, together with 
the mark of Itrandeiihurg, which he gaiiujd 
from the house of Ihivaria. Under hia vig- 
orous rule Behemia flourished as she had 
never done btdore. IJo made Prague, the 
capital of the kingdnin, a sjdendid city, and 
fouuded a nnivcrsiiy there which soon be- 
came famous throughout Kiirope. As a 
German king and emperor, he deserves no 
praise. He neglected the ciripire and low- 
ered the iinp(n‘ial authority in both Ger- 
many and Italy in order to further his 
private interests, lie sold llie few remain- 
ing Jainis r>f tlic croWh, and sold honors, 
tiLl(‘S, and privileges of all kinds for money 
to the higlu'St bidder. In he granted 
a clnirter known as the iJoldrn which 
definitely fixed the manner of electing the 
German king. He made the ninnber of 
ftl odors seven. Of these liie King of Bo- 
luMuia was d(?elared the first sc^eular elector. 
'J'he Archbishop of Mayeuce was made con- 
vener of the electoral college', which was to 
meet at Frankfort. The king was to be 
chosen by a majority of the electoral votes, 
and was to bo crowned at Aix-la«Chnpelle. 
The electors were placed beyond the au- 
thority of the German crown by being de- 
clared ahsolule, sovereigns within their own 
territories. Unless tlu;y refused to dispc'use 
justice, th(*re was to he no a[)peal from tbeir 
c-ourts. Their persons w('ro dedared sacred. 
Thus the aiilhority of the German crown 
was almost eniirely destroyed ; in future the 
German sovereign was to be little more than 
a mere figurc'liead of the state, the princrs 
of the empire heing thus made more power* 
fill than the Hovcrvig^^iniseJf. 

In .lo78 (yharles iV. died, and Was suc- 
ceeded hy his son Wc'ncosliin.s, who had 
been chosen King f)f tlm RornaiivS by the 
electors, in PJ7h. Wciiceslaiis avms a bad 
s ivercign to both Bolienun and Germany. 
His nature was coarse, hi** temper savagely 
cruel, and he was addicted to low pleasures. 
Ho neglected Gt'nnauy to such nn extent 
that the country fell into a confusion nearly 
equal to that which previiiied during the 
Interregnum. The nobles became utterly 
lawless, and the towns, ni order to defend 
Iji^sniselves against them, were compelled to 
tuiriu leaguea similar to tliose of the Swi&s 
U|||ibdcrates and the Rhenis^ and Hanse 
Sometimes nobles were found among 


the members of these leagues, but ns a rhle 
they formed societies hostile to tlie towW* 
Prominent among these were the; floi(3ietie^ 
of 8t. George, St. William, the 
the Panther. Had WtuKtesiaus^^^.W a 
great king he migld, by placing hilBBelf # 
the h('ad of tlm leagues of the towiif^ have 
won back many of the lost privileges of the 
German crown, and have re-estabiished the 
royal authority upon a more e&dufing 
basis; but ho cared nothing for Germany, 
and w.as too indolent to make the attempt. 

During this lime Austria had been grow- 
ing rapidly in strength and importance. 
In Garin ihia was added to it, and in 
1301) the Tyrol, which liad been bequeathed 
to him by Margaret Maiiltasch, passed intu 
the hands of the Austrian duke. These 
countries were always after this a part of 
ibe Anslri-un dominions. The reigning 
duke, Leopold, the nephew’ of him who ba’d 
ihnglit at ^lorgortcn, now resolved to take 
advantage of tlic confusion prevailing in 
Germany to conquer the Swiss, who had 
received into their league some towns which 
owed him allegiaMce, He was joined by ii 
number of princes and nobles who were 
j(?alous of the growing power of the league., 
Leopohl inai'ched into Switzerland at the 
head of several thousand splendidly armed 
troops, many of whom were knights, The 
confederates, 1,400 in number, were postcid 
oil the heights of Kempnch, Finding it 
impossible fur Ids l»f)isemen to force the 
narrow mountain pa^s, tlie Austrian duke 
ordered his kiiiglits to dir mount ond storm 
it oil foot. They were nipidly ciiclosihg 
the con it'd crates with a living wall of Steel, 
when one of ihe Bwiss leaders, Arnold von 
Winkclrcid, n solved by the saciifire of hifl 
cwn life to save his country. Throwing 
himself Upon tlic Austrian line with nil his 
iiin-c, and ciying, ‘1 will open a w^y to 
liberty,” be scizul ns rcHuy tpears as he 
could gather A^itllin his arms, and received 
them in his bieast, and fell dead. This 
l»old action shook the Austrian front at this 
point, and the b\vi>s made an impetuous 
charge upon the gap opened hy their 
countryman. The movement was suceessiW. 
The Austrian line was broken niid thrdwh 
into confusion, and a glorious victory fofc 
lowed for the patriots. UpAvards of 660 
nobles, and several thousand nieicabarros 
i lay dead upon the field, Leojmld liimself 
being among the slain, a. d. 1386. Two 
years later, the people df Glarus won 
another victory over the Austrians at 
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fol^ - T^ Austria to 

resp^dt tli^i indcpeiKi^neo of l!io Swiss states, 
wore elso allowed to retain tlie towns 
that voluntarily joined their league. 

\V^encesIaus pi^oved so had a king that in 
1400 tlie electors depr^sod him. Tiiey wore 
instigated to this action by Bonifies IX., 
one of the two rival popes who at this time 
divided Ch risten do m , W cn cc'isl an s w is 1 1 c( 1 
to doposo both pontids, and Bonilaee stiuck 
this dseisivo blow at iiirn in retaliation. 
The electors ch vsci as the 
successor of W ence-lans, 
liupert of tho Palatinate, 
a prinde in everyway nv«h-- 
th y of the hoTio i\ W cn vq - 
laus WHS still supported l» 
a strong party, and th • 
friends of Rupert failed t 
romler him proper assist- 
ance, consequently ho was 
king in but little morellian 
lia ne. H3 died in 1110. 

Tho electors were now 
divided between two c:in- 
didates for tho throne. C)ne 
party chose Jobst, Mar- 
grave of Moravia, and Lie 
other Sieginund, or Sigii- 
miind, Margrave of Bran- 
denburg and l^ing of IJ uu- 
giiry, Siegrniiiid was also 
a brother of Wenceslaus. 

Jobst died soon alter, and 
at a new election, Sieginnnd 
was uiiauiinously clioscn. 

He hud shown some good 
qualities and great hopes 
were entertained of him by 
the G^rtuan.s, but as we shall 
see, he disappointed all 
these expectations. Whin 
Siegriiund came to the 
thfoue the ^schism in the 
Boitian Church was at its 
height. Three * popes d i- 
vided the allegiance of Chri.-iendom, and 
as a natural con .sequence i;i the t>trngglo 
between them many abu'^es and u great 
a^l of corrtjption crept into the chureli. 
practice of simmiy was revived, 
TOO moral character of the priests 
I at the lowest ebb. A general council 


This coimcii met nt Constance, in 1414, and 
rcmaiacdvin session notil 1438, and put an 
end to the sehistn by de])osi:ig all three of 
the rival popes iind electing miolhor, JMai*- 
tin V., wlio was universally a* knoiviedged 
pope. iSiegniUnd tindc an important part 
ill ihu labors of the couninl. When Pope 
John XXI If., afier jiromi.sing to lei-ign, fled 
from Constance to Schafrjiausoii in fc'witzei- 
land, and took refnge in llie castle of ti e 
Duke of Austria, fSiegnumd put the Duke 

V 
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Frederick to the ban of the empire, nr.d 
ordered the f>wiss eonlederates to make war 
oil him. Berne at ouee attacked her .old 
enemy, and wmh soon joined by the other 
cantons, ‘ F?*ederick was obliged to make 

f »eace, and Kiegmund restored the bulk of 
lia estates to him. Tlie Swiss refused to 
met nt Pisa iu 1409, but luid failed to ! surrender wliat they had conquered. Among 

their com|uests was Aargatli, in which was 
located tlie Castle of Ilapshiirg, the heredi- 
tary seat of the Austrian dukes. 

The Council of Constauco was nl-o thf 


ftcc|inplisH anything, and Siegmiiid 

Pope John XXIIL to assist him in 

j. • 1. I _l 


eu m rnblrtfti^ another, which he meant should 
put an eria^jj ibc divisions in the church. 


35 
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bpcasioTi of displaying the weakness of 
'Siegmund’s clraracLor, an^l of covering life 
witli (leservod inf:i;iiy. A strong 
party had grown up in rxiio'Mila, wliieli de- 
nied many of the dof^trinr-^ of the church. 
It began in the university of rragiie, which 
was dividi-d into four vuIwuh — ihc Ihthe- 
nnair, the Suxon, the Ihivan'aii, and the 
Polish- Iv.K'h jiulioii ])ossrsscd one vote in 
the inanaLrcincr.t of the aliairs of llte uni- i 
vorsity. Tin! ir’ iiing.s (»f the Ihiglish re- 
foniior, John Wyciitle., Ijad been hronglit 
to Prague in the latter piii'tof the fourteenth 
centiiry, and Ifis views had been luloptetl 
by Joli?i If iiss, a professor of philosophy in 
the iniiversily. Througli the teacliings of 
Ilnss, tlie views of Wycllfrc were generally 
ncecpled l>y the BvduMnians, whose acknowl- 
edged leader ITuss hecanie. Tin? otlier na- 
tions rejected lliese views, and many dis- 
putes, rnarkc'd hy a growing singer, ensued 
between iheiii ami the lh>liernians. In 
1409 Weueeshuis, wlio was still King of 
Bo lougli ho Imd lo-t the (ienuaii 

crown, changed the constitution of the uni- 
versity, giving three voU^s to the Bohemian 
naticni and only one to the otluMs. Tliis 
arbitrary action caused the willidrawal of 
the Oenvian bludents and jirofessors, nearljj^ 
all of whom went to the univeivity recently 
founded sit I-»(fipzig. The reformers were 
noNV supreme sir. Pnigue, siml ILu.ss was 
niad (3 n'Ct.or of t lie university. lie assumed 
a bolder tone, jiml began to comlernii in 
stronger terms the ah'.isesof the cliurcli and 
the doctrines whic.li he livid to be erroneous. 
His l)v>ldness drew upon him the hatred of 
the clergy, l)iit in spite of tliis he went on 
W'ith his teacliing and grow hoider in his 
denuii' iiiiions of the errors of the. churtrh. 
At lengtii the j)n[i(> excoininunicated him, 
and |)lac<‘d the city of Prague under an 
intenlir.t until it should consent to exj^el him. 
'rh(3 B'tli'Muiiin,-’., howvv(‘r, refuse*! to expel 
ifnn, for lie uoi ovdy t:iught them what they re- 
garded a.s a pin cr fnil h tiiaii that of lloiue, 
biiL his priuripj.- were fast arousing in 
tlicm a national spirit, wliicli nil men saw' 
wiT^ihl soener or laUT rt'snlt in the political 
intlepeudcnce *■!' iln^ stati*, if not checked. 
When the Ooum il »•(' Censtanee assembled, 
riiiss was snnnnoned i ? apjiviir before it to 
aurwer to the •■Ijaig; v)f lieresy, Siegmund 
E;hirn a safv ci»ndu :C K* go ami return 
(donsrancix and in op’position to the 
wishes of iii-> iViends, Iluss srt out for that 
place, m a-tiiig evei y where along the route 
with evidema:-.. of tic* sympalhy of the peo- 


ple. Wlicn he reaclied Cone£ii0ce>iIr<^^{^^ 
received him graciously, ‘‘If.JoJhn 
had slain my own Irrdther/’ said 
“ I would not permit, as far as is in iny p*(xWcii%i 
any luinn to he done to hiaiirt Constance. -v 
A few days after this IIu.ss waiii seijsed^OT 
thrown into prison. He was exaifilncd by 
the council, hut refused to recant, his d^Crr 
trines, and was burned at the stake on; ibc 
(ith of July, 141“). The? emperor, in spite 
of his solvniii promise of safety to the mar- 
tyr, ma<le no elHirt to save liim. Ho.W'as;. 
no doubt willing that the reformer, whose, 
tea(‘hiiigs tendoii to separate Bohemia from . 
the eni])ire, should be put to death- In 
141(> the (’ouncil i'ourid another victim in 
JcTome of Prague, who had first brought 
Wycliffe’s wriiiiig.s into Bohemia. He was 
biiriu'd at OonstaiU'ix 

Tlie martyrdom of TIuss and Jerome 
aroLLseil a liercc storm of indignation in 
Bohemia. This feeling was deepened into 
hatred hy the efforts (.‘f the council and of 
Pope Martin V. to suppress the iicn^y of 
the Bolu'mians, as they termed the religious 
views which had heen (aught hy Huss- In 
1411) \V enceslaiis died, and Siegrauud 
claimed the Bohcniiaii crown- Instead of , 
seeking to eonelliate the Iluysltcs, he ar'- 
rayed them in a determined body in oppp- 
sir ion to him hy onlcriug a general crusado 
against them. War broke out at once, tincl 
lasted for fifteen years. It was one of the 
(iercest struggles knowji to liigtory, and 
caused great su. hi* ring to the countr 3 ^ The 
first leader of tlu}; Hussites was John Zisca, 
one of the iihlesL giaienils of any age. ,He 
lost his eyesight during tlie war, but life 
followers retained tlu ir confidence ip him, 
and lie led them from victory to victofv. 
lie died in 1424, but was succeed edx by 
Pioco|)ius, a blind pih’^t. wlio proved nil 
eciuaiiy fovnii'labh,; f-uemy to the empire 
and tlie Tloiuan Church. Driving back 
the armies wliich .sought to conquer Bibbe- ■ 
mill, the Jlu^sitvs iiivadwl the adjoining, 
states of Gvrmany, and laid the couiilry^ 
waste. Siegniund; finding tlnit force was 
useless, undertoolf to negotiate with tb** 
lTus.sites, and his action was sustainpd: 
the Council of Basle, whieh met in W 
The Hussites woi’o now divided into 
parties — the Cidixtines, also called 'U; 
quists, who were v/illing to return to 
church upon being allowed to receiye' 
cup in the Lord's supper, aqjd the Taf ^ 
who desired a total sepa ration 
church. The Calfxtines, 
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the church in 
143 ^ aiiti/ the Taboritcs, rei^urdiiig I his 
actiw as\trcach^^^^^ to the goucrn] caiisro, 
attacked assodtitos, hut were 

decisively defeated near Pvague in 14.‘54. 
Biegnmhd then ratified the iigrconient that 
had beea made between the council and l!ic 
GkyxtmeSvand was acknowledged as Kiiig 
of Bdhernia. He di»l not maintain Jiis com- 
pact, for upon being crowned lio sought to 
put down - the Calixtinrs and restore the 
lioman worship. In 1433 SiogRuind was 
crowned emperor. Ho died iji 1437. In 
141 5 Frederick, Landgrave of Hohenzol lern, 
bought of the king the mark of Brandcn- 
burg* Ho received the electoral dignity 
with his new dominions. Brandenburg ever 
afjterwards ?’:iraained in possessicju of tlie llo- 
henzollern family. 

Siegmund was sucooc^ded as King of Bo- 
hemia iind Hungiirv by his son-in-law Al- 
bert, Duke of Austria. In 1138 -\ll)crt 11. 
was chosen King of the Ivonuuis, and from 
his reign until the faihiro of the; male line 
the house of Austria held the in\])erial 
throne without intermission. His brief 
reign of two years was marked by wisdom 
and prudence. He died suddenly in a 
campaign against the Tuidvs in 1439. 

Upon the death of Albert the Duke, of 
Styria was chosen king, as Frederick III. 
He was a man of gravity and thoughtful- 
ness, but he lacked energy. The revenues 
of the German croAvn W'ore too small to 
allow him to act with decision in anything, 
and the various states comprising tlie em- 
pire looked coldly upon any measure which 
did not directly nfieet themselves. He 
supported Pope Eugenius IV. in liis quar- 
rel with the Council of Basle, whih; the 
German states upheld the council. A 
quarrel soon broke out between the jiope 
and the electors, and Frederick, with the 
aid of his seefetary, iUneas Sylvius, l\ad ilio 
good fortune to reconcile the German princes 
with the pope. His friendship for l?o])e 
ISf-ieol^ Vv induced him to conclude with 
that j^oh tiff Jho concordat of Vienna, by 
pope received back nearly all the 
be had been stripped of l»y the 
of Basle. Frederick liopcd by ibis 
to wun back some of the lost 
V^Mrity of the German crow'ii ; bu , it was 
-The princes of the orupire. had 
accovj^efl too far on the road to p metical 
^ence u> be turned back, and the 
BummoniiY^.; German king and the 
put an end i tjl<4 have accouiplfshed such 


great results in the time of the last king of 
Ihi.s name, was now powerless to effect 
anyihing of irnporta'.X'C for citlier parly. 

In 1452 Frederick was crowned Emperor 
at Borne. He was the last emperor cTowiied 
at Jloino, and the last but one who received 
the crown from the ]K)})o. Upon ascendin^^ 
the imperial llii'oiie he conlirmod to llci 
house of Austria the title of archduke, am.1 
granted to it many privileges, raising ihc 
archdukes to a dignity second only to that 
of tlie electors. Fi'i'derick was very anxious 
to join in the crusade proclaimed by the 
pope ag:drjst tlie Turks, who liad taken 
Constaniiiioplc, .and were threatening Ger- 
i many. Thu (iernian states, however, W’Ore 
unwilling to sustain the emperor in this 
effort. They \vere not only skeptical as to 
llie danger from the Turks, hut were fearful 
of the alliance between the emperor and the 
pope, and did not w'isli to strengtlien it. 
.file task of driving back ibe Turks thus 
f 11 iijioii llie Poles and Iliingarians. In 1450 
the Turks, Avho bad laid siege to Bcdgrade, 
were driven back by the Hungarians under 
liio commatul of their regent, Joliii Huniades. 

In 1457 Ladislaus, who had succeeded 
Ills father Albert II. as Duke of Austria 
and as King <4' Ilimgary and Bohemia, 
died. Frederick attcaripted to seize the 
Austrian dominions, but Avas obliged to 
yield u])])(?r Au>tria to his brotlier Albert, 
and was lel’t with lower Austria alone. To 
atone for this disappointment, he then' tried 
to jiosscss liimsclf of the crowns of Bohemia 
! and Hangary, but failed in each attempt. 

: The Bolu-iiiians lieslowc'd their crown upon 
i George Podiebrad, who had already ruled 
I the kingdom a.s regent; and Matildas C(/r- 
! vinus, soil of John Iluniades, was cdected 
I King of riungary. Froderiek’s efforts to 
i op[)u.s(' tliese cleclionvS were in vain, and he 
i A\a.s ultimately compelled to recognize both 
ihesp .'sovereigns. Even in. lower Austria 
ho had great difficulty in [UTserving bis 
i crown, lii 1402 the peoj4e of Vicuna n - 
: belled against birn, ami wi-re assisted by 
: Alberl, t he f:niper(U’’s brotiier. Fredcjick 
! was cnm|)( lled to surmider lower Austria, 
j with Vienna, to his brother for eight years, 
i Albert, \vbo soon Ix'canio as unpopular as 
i^rederick liimself, dird in 1403, and by bis 
j death Frederick caim; into possession of ajl 
I the Austrian lands cxctqU the Tyrol, The 
pow'erp)f the German crowni bad sunk so 
low' that the emperor was uiudile to enforce 
his commands, and his interi'erence in Ger- 
man affairs simply produced trouble without 
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his being ah^ to accoinplish anything for nowii of the Swi^ to Wgh^ 
himself or for tlie country. Consequently 'though they still remained a part of 
his reign is marked by numerous internal pire did much towards arousing in th«nt1ii. 
wars Avhich caused giW sn/fcring to the feeling of national life. ^ 

German people. In 1471 George Podie- Miixirriiliari IC was a man of greater 
brad, King ofliohemia, died, and Frederick daring and ability than his lather.' Bnrhtg 
again aUcnj pled to obtain the crown of that i the life of Frederick III. there bt^b 
ix)untry. 'I'be Jh)hemian .states elected negolintioiis for tlm marriage (*4’ Maxirailmh 
Ladislaus, the son of Casimir IV., King of with Mary, the daughter of Cbar]^ th6 
Poland. Frederi(.*k and Pone Paul 11. in- Bold of lliirgundy, but they had beat 
dijced Matrliiiis Corvinus, King of Hun- broken off. Upon the death of Charles, 
gary, to attack Bohemia, but then, growing Mary bestowed lier hand, of her own will, 
jealous of the great power ol‘ the Hinigarian upon Maximilian, and thus brought him 
Frederick turned against him ainl the rich inheritance of the Low Countries and 
transferred his assistance to Ladislaiis. the free county of Burgundy. The 'dnehy 
Matthias ov(UTan Au.stria, and forced the of Burgumly had been seized by the King 
einj)eror to fly from Vienna. He kept pos- 'of F ranee, who claimed it as a lapsed fief, 
ses.sion of Austria until his death in 1490, at the death of Charles the Bold without 
when Frederick recovered his estate, and male heirs. In 1482 Mary died, leaving 
rcneweiJ his elfort to become King of Hun- two cliildnai, Philip and Margaret. Philip 
gary. Failing in this he sought to obtain wa-s heir t<j the territories of Ins mother, but 
the Hungarian erown for his son M.axi- <liiring his minority these w^ere ruled by 
miliaii, but the Hungarians, jealous of Maximilian, who was also master in his 
Austria, bo.stowed tlieir crow'n U|)on Lad is- own riglit of all the possessions of the 
laus, King of Bohemia. In 1493 Frc(I- Austrian crown, and Duke of Styria, Ca- 
erick diccl, after a reign of over fifty-three ririthia, and Carniohi, and Count of Tyrol, 
years. Boino time previous to this he had He was thus one of the most powerful sov- 
relinquished the government of both A us- ereigiis that had ruled Germany for many 
tria aud G.jrniany to his son Maximilkin, years. 

who had been elected German king in When Charles VUI. of Franco invaded 
1480. Italy iii 1494, Maximilian, who feared that 

During the reign of Frederick, the Eid- the Frencli kingwiis aiming at the imperial 
genossem, or Bwdss eon federates, made a crow n, was anxious to oppose him. In 
rapid advance in power and importance, order to secure the assistance of the Ger- 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, w^as man states he summoned a diet, which met 
one of the wealthiest and most powerful at Worms in 1495. This famous diet striiek 
princes of the time. He was lord not only a death-blow to the private wars that had 
of the duchy of Biirgmidy, but also of the cuTsSed Germany for so long. A perpetual 
free county of Burgundy, and tlic greater public peace was proclaimed, and it Was 
part of the Low Countries. Not satisfied declared that no one possessed the right tb 
with these domini^nis, he wished to found levy war on his own account*. The German 
such a kingdom as the old Lotharingia by princes urged the king to create a tribunal 
securing tlie entire region between France by which all tiie quarrels that hid formeriy 
ind Germany, between the North Sea and been Si‘ttled by arms might 'be tried, a 
the MeditciTuneau. Jn 147G he hecanie though Maximilian was' greatly averse to 
iuvolvcdjj|.jn a war witli Switzerland, the .surrendering any of his royal rights, yet 
quarrel bi^’eon the two .states having been with the hope of securing the aid of tbe diet 
foiiflMtted by Louis XI. of Franco. The against the King of France, he conaen^d 
Swiss, who now began to bo called altogether to the formation of a court called the Jfci- 
by this name, fought with more than their perial Chamber, which was to 
accustoracd bravery io this struggle, and judge and sixteen asaes3oi*s, the judjfe to bo 
inflicted two crushing defeats njion Clnirles,^ appointed by the king, £tnd the assesSofW-by 
o|je at Mora t nod I in: other at Granson, in the Gorman states, and confirmed by tko: 

A few mouths later Charles went to king. Persona refusing to subwit. to thn 
IIP with the Duke of Ijorraine, wlm, with jurisdiction of the cowt worn to 
tlie aid of the Swiss, defeated him in the it to the ban of the empire. waS 

battle of Nancy, in which Charles was made for the expenses of the court by^lhe 
slain. These great victories raised the re- assessment of a common tax upon all Ger- 
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; Ma3pi3iilian was always liostilc to 
tftia court,, an^ threw every obstacle iu its 
■ it coutiiiued to exist until tlie close 
of the aopire, but without possessing much 
yoai gpwer or doing much good. 'J'hc .Swiss 
l^ri,jU6 refused from the first lo submit to 
tile Imperial . Chain ainl also offended I 
MjjtiXinailiaii by aiding tlio Frcneli in their ' 


practically iinlepeiulent from the time of 
this treaty. 

Finding himself unable to accomplish 
much at home, Maximilian I. attempted to 
interfere in the affaijs of other countries. 
In 1508 he wtus about to nnircli lo Rome to 
be crowned emperor, when be was stopped 
by l!ie Venetians, who refused to allow him 
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to conquer Italy. In 1499 Maxi- 
■ made war upon them, but whs de- 

f(^tedtau obliged to conclude a peace, 

he acknowledge<l lh<^ exemption 
:;fef the 8wi^ fr()in imperial taxation and 
the jurisdicti(>« of the Imperial 
Chainh^rv. 'the league remained nominally 
a part of the empire ibr a ctritiiry and a 
hailj these concessions made iti 


to y»ass ih rough iheir territory. Willi the 
sanction of Pope Julius 11. l\laximiliae 
took the title of “ cmperor-tdect ” without 
being crowned at all. lie also took the 
title of “ King of G(*rmany,’* W'hich non'i 
of his predecessors had assuiiied. After 
l»im, however, these titles were boi nc by all 
the German kings. 

The refusal of the Venetians to allow him 



■'.iiW^W iiitiWgh^ tbrritory wned for bearb|g''i^jp6al3' li*^^ 

ihe-^ of tlio i;iiif)w6r» and the end bi^me^it oEHiri 

'^tu*lfe08 il«<J League Germany. Maximilittn 

( 3 ^ t>ray, uith what ro^ luive ai iSiiw.. ilie hope of excbjingii^ 

etatiecL He also joined the Hoi^ /'to'*’*'. f*)! the tiara/ To 


/German stales ^vere con vi need* tliut their 
’■ great need viis )>i acc and not war, and by 
I /ofjsing Maximilian men or money ren- 
‘dered liini i)ow’crless to embroil them very 
deejdy with otlier nations. The. rev< mies of 
his hereditary estates, on which he was forced 


bishop to the pope, to conclude 
meiitw'ith him that 1 may be 
coadjutor, and on his death 
papacy, that you may be bound da 
me — at whicl/ i'shuli be very p^l^ud7^ 

' ” diet at Augsburg in IbMV ^ 


held 



jocted his finances to a very great strain. He 
was often so mueli reduced in jinrse that in 
order to ohtiiin money he descended to acts 
hiiworthy of his august position, us when 
for one hundred ciowns a day he served in 
^be iirniy of Henry VIII. of England at 
the siege of Tcroiienne. He proi'essed to 
' be tory anxious to lead a crusade against 
;> the Turks, but the states, distrusting both 
him and the pope who supported him, 
refused to grant him any jis.sis lance. 

In 1501 the ])liin which Inwi been at- 
.H^mipted by Albert II., of dividing Gcr- 
iiiiiny into Circl('s, for the better adiiiinistra- 
. tiou of justice, was carried through siiccess- 
fully, and the Circhis of Ihivaria, Buabia, 
Franconia, the. upper llhino, AVcstjjhalia, 
and lower Saxony, w^erc formed, in 1512 
the four new Circies of Austria, Burgundy, 
the lower Bliine, and upixT Saxony were 
formed out of the hereditary dominions of 
, Maxim iliau and the electoral princes which 
had hoen omitted from the first division. 
Thus Germany was divided int«) ten circles, 
each of whicli had its owu states, or legisla- 
tive assembly, which was presided over by 
one or more tHircctors. Tlie government of 
a circlfiwas charged with the duty of carry- 
ing out the deeisiona of the Imperial Cl£im- 
beri and W’as required to mainiaiii cltler 
iR’ithin its dominions. It took some 3 ’ears 
^ for this new system to got into operation, 
and feven then its results fell far below the 
^ of its founders, though it was 

: a Vast improvement u[)Oii ihe lawlessness 
of the past century. In his own dominions 
Maxihiiliah ruled well, nud inaugurated a 
nula reforms. Among these 

■ of the tribunal which 

aftSVrards became known *as the Aiilic 
GotikiciL It Y’lia bhai ged with the duty of 


coss, to secure the election of 
Charles to toe German crown/ 
home bom this diet, he died 
upper Austria. ; ' 

The powc'r of the emperora had/ljndei'v.^ 
gone a considerable chaiige in ite cbar'iclcr - ’ 
in the last two centuries. They did . not' d®* 
rive it from their position as 
ercign, but - from their hcreditar^. -Wc^Jlh 
aud iijfi uen co. The’iiu thori ty of MaxiikiJW^ 
and his successors was uimyertaln 
many, though they suprem.e 4|ir 
hereditary domains. Chari os 
most powerful ruler of Europe^ bht It ‘^Iwa 
not as emperor, but as King of Bpaui, A^th-^ .. 
duke of -Austria, Duke of 
of the l-(()w Countries. The various 
of the eiijpiro had become practically 
pendent by the reign of Maxindliahf^r^d; ^ 
each country had its states,, or legiaJl|itikfi ^ 
body, wliich W'as modelled after the 
the € 111 ])] re. These states had 

power of levying tiixo|and 
to their rulers, and in Eome-; 
them to give i\u account bf tl^ Aw 
w'hieh those lumls wore used.. . 
erally resisted the effurts of ■ 

emperor.s to drag them into fortI|jtt‘ 
they saw ihdt these conlests 
benefit of Austria rather than of^G^aQaaii^" V 
Many of the imperial cities 
free, and had acquire*! such power/ 
were able to main tain their rigb^/a 
the greatest princes. Tl»e5r rep^wid 
formed the third college in the 
The H ansoatic L('Hgue was ' iki ■: 
of its power during this 
goveniment of the cities was' 
the Patricians, OP old fhmilies, who 
a distinct class, and th** Gilds, or 
the various trades. In zuauy citiea ^ 
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IV 


H^eOBnJiTIO^ A^D THE THIRTY 
YM.RS* WAR, 

I. of Spain Becomes Emperor of Germany — 
^ JUm aitdi Or^ath of the lleionn itioii in ( 7 ertuun> 
<^f liidulgenecb — Martin J ntlnr — llis 
Bairlf Ir^ffe— Opposes the Sale of Ii iliil^encts— 
Before Cardinal Cnutunub l>uius the 
Bfiil'-^Evther at the biet at Woi nib — \c 
^o&of l>iet — The Empenir s Hostility to the 

^i^matfon— The Relormiition in Suitzerlarnl 
Vajtk^^nibl% — OntbKdk'iin (>ein an> -M irria^t 
of Edthor— ISpread of the Refoinnition in (lerin ii ^ 
<— T^e plet at spiieb— I he IVotestants — \lbei t < f 
Brandenburg Eounds thi, I)iich} ( i rru‘>si t — J ht 
A,rebdtiJke of Austria IV conics K iii^ 4 i 11 un^ ir t 
btra Bohemia — Eeturn ( t the L m]>( 1 r ( harh t > 
Gerhiftny “The Diet at ' ni,sbiir^ I li Viu'-l ui 
i^hfeSb^oA — Aotlon ol tin J>icl Ih I i i_.tn 1 1 
Bmalcald - The “ Uelivtn us line’ — N >rth C 
paaav BcomneH PiotesI mf— 1 l»c ( onru 1 < t Tu t 
j, — ABlatlce Betviecn the 1 inj < i rand th< IV pe 
The Empeior MaXes A\ ir u\ n tlie J ulheians — 
Death of Luther — 1 lie Sui ih \! In \\ ir— J iinini li 
of th<^ Lmi>eror -Ihc Inteiiii JMn llnm ot li c 
rdeoior ot haxoin JLnn II frui < Sd/i 
Ltnraine— rii^lit < < the 1 m] < tor -Un J leatv < f 
DussHU— T he Helign ub 1 e « tl \iu l>ur^— Midi 
ontton and Dcatli <f < hurl s \ ~ I < t linund 1 
Emperor — rne^* t>C ( neii i<t (In J’l lest mis Ills 
Death — Ma^nrnlmn 1 1 Lin| 1 1 1 S| re id of Prot 
o^ntism in Gcrininv- 1 ud Ipli J 1 ] npuor — 
Hie WeaKness — Pi rseeuft s th Prol< lints — 1 he 
Protestant Union and the ( itholn i ei m — JK 
«XifiU&rof Ma]est\ — 'M ittln is 1 iii{ < rrr — 1 1 rdm mil 
of Iti^t^iia Made bis c n — 1 JHmTl^ < t 1 ndi 
imnd — Distuihiiiii inlihem \ — C.< nmu lu i n ml 
of the Tlurt> i ns W n Di itli < t M ill iis 
Frederick v , rintor } uJalnn, ( h ) cn Km^ of 
Bohemia — Icrdnml II I ihjhk r — Fii kiu’ 
Driven* from Boh niia — i ordmml 1 \l(iinii iti. 
t)ie Bohemion Pi lU stmts — Die It us mis' M n 
^ The Palatinate Ra\ iged — III idt ibtr^ i >( strin » d— 
^ War Renpvied— \V slh nsh in in < mm md < t 
tfee imiF^rlaLA rmy*— His \ ic U 1 u s— J he I <lii t < f 
Beeiitution — W illenstein J>istnjssid — Oustidis 
Adwphes Eaters Gel many to \id tin Pr<ti‘'tiits 
TillV Twice— 0 < (.iijiics ^IuuhIi W I 
leailltoia Reealled—Battlc <f I ut/iii- Diaih »t 
^ ^^@Ss<WttaH*Coiigress of Iliilbrom — Aluichr <f 
^ SnsUWfi|sih"*Pn*gress of the V\ ir— Battle cf 
I ^jwdnliffon^Treatv Uetwien Richclii u and 0 \( it 
X i anarn^ljeilth. of Ferdinand II — Jhe A\ ir (xois 
of the liwt <li s — The Pi si e 1 1 \V i st 
7 i P^H^*®i’***^®ni** of the AVar — *.uniiijj^a of Gti 
‘ Btang the Struggle 

iH)R£!£S caudidates now the 

c r d u n — C h*u It the 
‘^andsoii of Mnximilmn, Henry 
VJII., of E f^ land, and F is I , 
Senr\ ooon ahandondl 
tbe but Francis u& d eveiy 

wii^ oye^r the electors. He was un- 
hov*evef+.iai)riI in 1519 C’l a,^le 8 L, 
vm cle<;ted. The next year he 
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^ai$ at Abeda-(!^bapene as Charles 

V., of (^rtnany* He a\ a% tlie son pf Philip, 
the son of Maximilian I. and Mary of Bui- 
friindjr, and of Joanna, the daughter of 
Tordmand and Isabella, of Spam, From 
hib father he inheutod the archduchy ot 
Austr a, which he shdred A\ith his brother 
Ferdinand, the county^ of Bin gundy apd 
ibe Low Countiics From his giandfather 
Firdinand he inherited the ci oimis of Spam 
and the Two feu dies He was thus the most 
powerful fcovtn ign aftei he betanie emperor 
that had ruled in Europe since the daysof” 
Chalk in igne Tiie ckctois appreciated 
till®!, and l)ffoit‘ choosing him made bjm 
sign a loini il died ton fuming the states in 
all their rigtits and piivileges, a condition 
altorwauls riquiitd of c\cry succcsbor of 
Chalks on tin Gcimiii thione The ao*- 
count of till 1(1^11 of Chalks V. belongs to 
the hisloiy of Spain as will as to that of 
(-rciniun i bli ill ri late hcio that por- 
hon of it whiik (onccru‘< the latUi country. 

C liaiks V came to the Omnaii throne 
at the outsi f of the piofoimdi «'t movement 
tl at Las evi r ^hakt n Jvuropi — the Keformii-** 
tjin At the lx ginning of the M\tecuth 
iintuj> all of \Ai^t(in Fiuopcwis Chrit?- 
uan, and cmi} nation in tins j) it of tie 
(Onlincntw i*' in luiiirnunion witli the Ri>- 
nian ( hiiuli and ai kiiowk d* i d the su- 
premuyof the pope It is tiue that the 
) line i])h s of the call} icloiiiu is had aBected 
J ngland and some i hi i conntrii s k) deeply 
that iijiihi iiad alit hU Ixin fourd, but 
.IS jet no nation 1 ul dckiufi ly broken with 
Iiome, or sit up any new <-)'^tlnl of leligion 
for itself ] ailj in the fin ti i nth century, 
howcMr,intn U^anlotluuk nioii <ai neatly 
upon maltiis leligion The liblo Ii^d 
luui circulated t> a limitid cxtiiit fainte 
iheda>sof W\chlk,and aitci the invni- 
(ion of pi lining the carl} piinler*^ had 
‘'lauely been able to supply the demand 
lor the sailed \olunie. Ihe effect of the 
lending of the bcnptuics was to open men’s 
c>ebwidir than ev( I to the abuscte of the 
Ibotimii Chuich. The diM-'ion of Eiiri pe 
into independent statcb hud m >de many 
nnn in ali counliicci vtry anxious to be iid 
<jf the supiirnacyof tJic pojie, but as thm 
was u matter of icligioiis doctiinc, (hey had 
felt fioweikss to acconiplidi then dctiie. 
When they found that flu-- -iipuinaty 
not sanctioned by thi Bible, and tliat (he 
tyrannj which thc' po{K lad set up m all 
hijids was le^pugnant to (he word of God, 
their icbidtume tu it became an buudud 
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■ XlM^SfRATED ^sm^r 

; '.&^,mr>i^\’ig<>r(>us an<l dokrinitiwl. From j had afsumwl tho 
; tliey pAs^icil to an (.'xamiuntion of i been cxeicisca by his sucoac&Kn^ 

.vihme-«f the curdinal docirb.os of the Ro- the jiemiJtics of «d itt tbelirtaM^. , . 

■:ifi»h Clranh. such ns the siioi ifice . of the consjdemtiou of the^paylneaM;. ofi^eyte . « 
M" W*»rtbe »ise of images, the practice of this ouc. Ihcse inMgemm, nS^ 

■ '^&Yine to saints, tho tloctrihe of purgatory, ; eallca, soon bocniue very- 

£«e^Deceasity of coufession to a priest, the ; seeking by means of them to . 

:( .'j+rohibition of rnarViago to the clergy, and , d. parud friouds Iroin the.penaltl,C«)i>fa»^,"j 

«• Ibe celebration of the services of the church jfatilts when m this lifoj and to ;.■ 


1 , 

.iHi the Latin tonguoj which was nowhere 
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Understood hy the people. Those they at 
denied, as they could find no warrant 
foy then] in the Scriptures. JBesides these 
eri^i^ ot doctrine, the reformers objected to 
certain gross abuses of which the councils 
of the iilleeuth ccMitiuy had honestly tried 
to purge the church, 'and bad beem pres 
vert (»d ^y the pop^ One of the grossest 
of was the immediate occasion of the 
op^hi avowal of the reformers in Germany 
of their determination to separate from the 
Ghutch uf Rome. Po|» Alexander VL 


same immuniiiea for theniselv^ 

Germany wa's 
great niarket 
sale of these 
gencQS, and large tukis, ; 
were annually, 

’ted to Rom© 
account. 
irom . this 

length V' heca^^;;ii^ 
steady that the 
farmed it to^tbef^U^ 
cere, the '■ g.rc jat ' .' 

burg benkers. 
erick the 

Sax ony , on ce g^laihed,f 
the !>aleof 
in his dommiortl 
order 1o laise 
for buiidl^ A towige 
over the 

ext ra Ys^nce of \Pop0^^^^ 
Leo X. kept 
n ry , 

dramed, and jn (i^ 
to replenish ^ he 
plunged into 
of ii^dnlgen0e8.;^ifc 
m ore recklessne!^;4 
any of his ^ ^ 

sors. The Aixhh^ 
of 'MentX;;:;.^-;^: 
rr'mate.., ’■■of 
and the lii;Blf-^J:“^ 
elector ■of^el 
The dignM 

bfcn 

ruinous cost hy a di8S4ilute youijgi;!! 
man iiaim d Albert. In ord^r tb^^l 
to raise funds t<> pay for 
granted him a ppeeiardiapjeuiiatii^i^^ 
fences. The arc hbishop f ^ 

agent one John Tetxel, a 
a man of notoriously evil 
went about the cc>unt^y 
tariff not only rennsrioh^ r^ 
indulgences for future t 

your money,” oried 
.^rimes'. .jc3^, .■hay© 
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w Pour in your coin, ajt«I i.tcry diere was ^ to its 

. i, li . . 

,: moment they hour 

'' the bottom of 


rt?*- 


jfbameful traffic, shocked many goo<l 


stand, but ^jpeu to aJl the inouka, B 
Martin read the holy book with feverisK 
eagerness, and found in it; the cornfbjrt be 
could Lot draw from the offices of the 
church. Still his opportunities of reading 


church and out of it. j it were liinitcd^and his unhappy condition 
was Martin Luther, lie was of mind was noticed, but was respected by 
.ittia;6on of a Batcon miner, and was a native - his brethren. Staupitz, a man ^f; great 
. tif -JEHslebcn, where he was born in 1483. j rank in the church, chancing to visit the 
Ha ^had made himself 
;:?|K^olar by- attend- 
wjjjero 

do- 

J%r|«hS him fi^in ap- 
had 
hi rase! f 
'■■■ :i:dps^g''0|n3' ■ ;stud ies by . 

giaginj|i^^^ to 

WdUQT . of the richer 
liioUiS^. At the tlni- 
\^Mty of Erfurt he 
studied laboriously and 
; , acquired a vast fund 
pif the ieop^ of the 
and there, 
boebm^uig" convinced 
tliAt ebi^ vocat i o u 
lay ip " the ministry, he ‘ 
entered the Augiistiu- 
ian and be- 

came k priest and 


nldtife^ 
whteh 
mona^tio 


The insiglit 
he gained into 


fife by his 
r esid^^e there in cli n ed 
lumv. d some of 
tlie f^ctripes and prao- 
-tici^'^lv. the diurch, 

he 

on busi- 
■.■,4iis- order 
lyhW:; in their 
i'}:;®®';- worldly 
■ pope, 

Imity Of the clcrrv, and th dr open 
for the mysicrics of their faith, 
.^eoply religious soul of the German 
‘ .#a3e^ and ho b 'carae a niiser- 

U' III afler years lie said : “ I would 
a^hundrcH] Jiousand florins have 
I should always have 
doubt whether I was not, 
iiijustioe to the pope. As i t 
s;aisficd on the point.” Yet 
^ (sis a fakhfu I son of t he oh urch ; and 
he could <nily doubt abd be 
5 i Ill Ihc chapel of the teouas- 





LUTIIEK BEFOnn CABDINAL CAJETANl-S. 

convent, was attracted hy the youthful 
monk. He conversed with him and gave 
him a Bible of his own, which he could 
study in his own cell. The monk applied 
himself with rene\vod energy to the “ search- 
ing of the Scriptures,” and the result of his 
studies was that the great doctrine of ‘‘jus- 
tification by faith ” took with him the plftco 
of the teachings of the church. In 1508 he 
was appointed professor of theology in the . 
new University of Wittenberg, where' he 
soon made himself a power by his lectures. 
The Elector of Saxony, Frederick the Wisci 



554v:k^''^V:,- ms iLLu^iUii^ msTosr VF 
filpicirtte Ilia ilevo^^ and faithful friehd ai^d I Luther wrole 


^adj given cvidouce of lu.s t!:‘|».'irture iVom \ swered him with Buch 


the iiuiiiibli Btandiird of doctrine, sternly I that Eck, in re vcuge, se^ . lutiJS® 


denounced the trallic in indulgences and ; to induce the pope to iuterfci*® 
declared he would refuse atsolution to any i the refonuer. Luihcr’a thesis- 
one who should purchase them. On the ■: giTUt exdLtmumt in Germany, 

Slst of October, lol7, he took a more de- ‘had rnpiuly liuTued about fiira. 

I'isive step in advance, and iifExcd to the iiniiided a thorough reforriifttioa" da- 
door of the Casdc Church, at W itten berg, , church in both doctrine aiid 
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It, thesis made up of u'lnety-five propositions, 

: iu which he deiiouiiml the assumptions of 
^ie papacy, and declared tliat every sincere 
jicniteut would receive absolution of his 
eiiia from Christ direct, witliout the inter- 
:^e2tibn of the church. This was an open 
^rupUjre with Rome, and is upunlly regarded 
Bfi the begiitnh of the Reformation. 

Iiiltber’s thesis was answered by Tetzel 
elergy, and the matter was 
fiWly repoy-^ed at Rome. Pope Leo paid 
Htde iittentUm to it at first. “ It is a quar- 
riit of the mcHiksr he said, and added that 


This party was especially strong 

cities. Luther on his part 

steadily in his (>piiHons, and 

views more boldly, and 6o.drdyie.ti(#K^^ 

ment he had begun forward 

vance of his (»wn. Tli« pope; V 

awoke to the imjiortftnce of 

and summoned Luther to appear ' at 

The Elector of Saxony, wlih 

would be the fate of t he . 

obeyed, tiow interposed a« \L\ithe^# 

ereigti, reffised to allow him 

and dehianded that he e^lioiild ; 




In 1518 Carii- 
Hk'W 8>.*iit into Gcriuajjy as tlie 
I0d stunmoued Luther before 
, :<riet at Augsburg. Luther 
Bummons, and declared his 
retract any or all of his doc 
could be ehown to be uot 
I Holy Scripture, but the car- 
r to permit any discussion, 
oi^reil to submit his doctriiiLa 
W of iiaslfi. Freibur- 

but the cardinal scurli- ' 


’■im wam , ■ 553-; 

iqiciifoiis for « TvIiUe. The crown was 
olfored to tl^ Elector of Saxony, but he re- 
fused it ana succeeded in securing it for 
Charles, the y«>uDg King of Spain. Charles 
was very willing to help the pope, but Eu- 
tlier was the friend of tiie elector, to whom 
bo owed tiio imperial crown, aud he could 
I not well proceed against him. The poj)©. 

I ill 1520 brought niatters to a crisis by a 
■ l)nll, ill which he denounced the teacliin^ 

: of Luther as heresy, and ordt^ed liirn to 
' burn bis books and to cease both writing 

— j— 



LCTMKK lIKKnKF T!IK DIKT AT \Vii|:MS. 


propo.sition. Tli n, per- 
was not to loeeivt* jii>ii(?e at 
b^gatCi LnfhfT dn-w up an 
-popi and nffixed It lo the 
>*ff .C^th »*d ral , a n <1 f h on re- 
bulk of the (i(u*man 
.Slow conie to siisraiii the re- 
party was growing every 


; Eiwperor ^laximilian 

M German crown 

it, .paused a lull in religious 


■ and pn*aching. Luther publicly burned 
. the bull at Wittenberg, and he and his fol- 
: lowers were exconimiii.icated. This was 
I the state of affairs when ( 'harlcs V. carae to 
fhe imperial thn>n<\ The ( mjieror did not 
long allow his obligations to the elector to 
■cause liirn to hesitate as to his course. He 
, was afraid that the revolt hcgiiii by Luther 
I against ecclesiastical tyranny would de- 
i velop into a revolt against the imperial. au- 
; thority, and he wa.s also a firm believer ia ' 
i the Roman doctrines. Therefore he d^ 
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J^||jt'oncfelo sustain t!io pope against i the rcforroer was TOgBgeiid,..iri\_. ^ ^ 

-ri^oifmcrii. In 1021 C'ludes held his | of tmiislaiihg. the 
diet at Worms. The papal legate | man language. 
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■ J , WV- 

U:4€clared that it was unjust to condemn any ; the states, whieh was to 
ildan unheard. Tlte einjieror therefore sum- j iiffUird of Ocjnnany during his i^Speaca 
-tiioried Luther to appear before the diet, .that country. It also arrangeS ti»e ^ 
and gave him a safe conduct. Luther at j her of troops which each stale of the 
once set out for Worms, and was greeted 'should be obliged to furnish. 
with entlui.siasjn all along the route by th.e | session of the dice Charles 
people. As he entered tluj great hall where : hereditary Austriiin estates with hi8”br(;ilii0f ■ 
the diet was in session, George Frundes- j Ferdinand, who tliiis became Archduitifrif 
berg, a hunous military commander, who -Austria and the founder of the .A^striai ■ ! 
afterwards bdfcamo his convert, laid his j hraneh of the house of Plapsburg, 
hand on his shoulder, and said to him ear- ■ dialely upon the adjournment of .. 

nestly: “Little monk, little monk, thou art 'CMiarles heft Germany, and did nat retinli' 
ioing a more daring thing than I " iv. ^ 


or any 

vther general ever ventured on. But if 
diou art confident :r ihy cause, go on, in 
God’s n.aine, and he of good clieer, for he 
will not forsake thee.’* 

In his examination before the diet Lu- 
ther admitted that ho had exceeded the 
bounds of proju’iety in his remarks concern- 
ing the pope and the clergy, but as for his 
doctrines, he exclaimed, in closing his 
etatement, “Hero 1 stanu. I cannot do 
otherwise. Gcid help me.” Some of the 
princes urged the emperor to seize the re- 
former, but Charles declared that ho would 
not “ blush like Siegmund at Constance.** 
He suffered Luther to depart iVom Worms, 
but warned him that he must henceforth 
expc; # the treatment of a heretic. He sub- 
sequently issued an edict condemning Lu- 
ther as a heretic, and putting to the bun of 
the empire all Who should shelter him, or 
:^rint, sell or read his books. Luther mean- 
while proceeded on his journey home, and 
as he was ruling through a wood near his 
destination, he was suddenly surroundinl by 
a band of horsemen, who strip])ed him of 
his monk’s frock, clothed him in a military 
put a false heard on him, and, mount- 
ing hiiH upon a spare horse, liuiTied him 
aWay^ — but not to imprisonment or death. 
The supposed arrest was a friendly ruse on 
, the pait of the Elector of Saxony to remove 
- ^ from harm’s way. The horse- 

liim to the strong castle of 
tb©^ wh^-re he was lodged in 

jcimifort and in safety. His presence there 
kept se^re^ and the minor got abroad 
:fchrtt h© had and murdered, or 

©vents immured in a dungeon. But 
ill this while, ^ure iii his friendly shelter. 


for eight years. J )uruig this perig 
fully occupied with the affairs of ^ 

Spain, ami with the great struggle 
himself and Francis 1. of France.^^;^ VS 
ceeded in driving the Fremih OuCof ^ 
and ill definitely cstablisldng the 
supremacy in the peninsula. .In 
Peace of Cambray closed the wat. 

1530 Charles was ci-owued (mipetpr;v%^ 
pope at Bologna. Ho was the 
who received the imperial crown '/; 

pope. 

While the Bofi)rinatlon was ili;i 
in Germany a siniilar movement 
in Switzerland iiinler ‘ the , 

Ulrich Zsvingli, a priest 

succeeded in making tlie western 

speaking can-tons Protestant,. 

much furtlicr in his measures thaiiJEi^^ 

This led to a controversy between lb© 

great reformers, which ,unfortu^tery •*- ; 

cheeked tlie progress of the Befm'maTi^;. 

In Bwdtzeriand civil and religiaijlfi. ! 

became mingled, an** the .result 
between the Romanist and 
cantons, in which Zwingli kijlo 

111 Germany, the absence of jtK©jiei 
and the necessity whit^ his wiuw'jis 
upon him of ennoiliating all.U}©-.^ 
states, allowed the Reformat^. iH'' 
rapid proeress. During Luthe^©^^ 
at the Wartburg some of .^is ! 
began to indulge in exCefescs w 
condemnation, and in 1522; tbo 
an outlaw, he left his refuge,, ret uHi ^ 

Witteuburg, and resumed "Ihia place ' 
leader pf the Reformation. Bte.ndW 
lished his translation of th© 
and toer pn followed it '>vJth hiS. 
tioii c""' ^ %hole' Bit);]©. iSe ajbh 
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widely circit- 
and wliioh made 
popular and more geiier- 
j/WSV"jfiic8^ '"Had he been popseseed oP 

J might have been ruined 
outbreaks which oc- 
this lime. One of these 
^ by Fraua Von Sickingen, 

;'^iB‘'^'iiUt|lmr’3 earliest friends, upon the 
?■ was aided by 

r^vtfe'Kcctut Palatine, and the Landgrave 
. ibtYH^eli. jSickiiigcMi was the lea*ler of a 
. of Blrouish knights, and claimed* 
the'SUjmort of LiithcV, whose d<»ctnnc3 he 
had jadoptei;... Luther, who dreaded the 
u'rqpai^ibfiA^-hi^ faith by the sword, urged 
Wserve the peace of the ein- 
i?- was 11 !i heeded ; the war 

(jr P*^ “id t gickingeii was defeated 


: riei 

of IS 
Lorr^ 
> P®^an 

■;.v.'.W6$:, to .-i-esc 

an, 

'el 

' Luther a I 
-r^eftwed tof; 
;ayvi^ thK 
Me.''iiiged’E 


S"ti7i>. 1623. 4:-' 1524 and 1525 


took place among thopcas- 
? abia, and spread into Fran- 
^ ne, Al.<ace, and the Palatinate, 
ubelic^ved that tlie new religion 
3 e diem from the political in- 
Yall'^tlio othDr wrongs they bad 
ipurij^i. Ther^ submitted to 
At of their demands, but be 
f ountenance^ioir course, and 
a n to eub^yit to their rulers. 
L he pfihc^4*^ to put down the 
fc irce, but at the same time 


\ having caused the dis- 

' }■ by their suppression of the gospel. 

, revolt was quelled, but not before 

' IDO^OJK) mep had fallen. 

■ , Several of the German princes had now 
liUther's doctrines. The chief 
wei^ the Elector John of Saxony, 
of Frederic the Wise, and 
of Hessen. Some of the 
tinpfffikd free cities also became Lutheran. 
; ' married Catharine of Bora, 

example was followed by 
- clergy. In 1526 a diet was 

at which the Archduke 
prea^ It was agreed to take 
religious matters, 
v general council of the 

be held, each state should 
' best. The Elector 

of Hessen, and 
of the princes, encoiiruged by 

; . 5&|s, now j^eeded to make great dianges 


; UDW^p^eeded to make great clia^es 
.> Yia tlte in tneir dominions. Tne 

v\iiia the church eeryices 

in the oommon tongue,^Pfw 
government iwero ihtib- 





du(^ ennvents were suppif^ the 
iauds and Revenues of the church were Uot 
entirely %p]:dl|d to ecclesiastical fees. 
Preaching was inadei the chief business of 
the clergy. The real iiispirer of |h@se 
measures was Luther, who was assisted by 
Melancthon, a iniui of much greater mbd^- 
ation than his friend Luther, and one of the 
ablest and noblest of the reformers. 

The Catholic princes now united to 
oppose a more effectual resistance to the 
spread of the reformed doctrines, and the 
adherents of Luther, follt)wing the example 
of their antagonists, organiz^ the League 
of Torgiiu for their mutual protection. Jii 
1529 the diet met again at Spires iilidW 
the presidency of the Archduke Ferdinmid./; 
The CatholicsLjb.'id the control of this body^ Vi- 
and a decree wa.s passed, requiring that ail c 
changes iu religious forms should be dis- 
continued, and tliat thdScelebration of the 
mass should be observed iV. all parts of the ; V 
empire. The Lutheran princes and cities ; 
entered a solemn protest agiiinst this decree^ • ; 
and were in consequence of this act termed ■ 
Protestants, a name which has been cx* Y 
temled to all persons holding the essential V 
doctrines of the Reformation. 

Some important political changes had 
taken place in Germany in the Just levv 
years. When the Reformation began, the r 
Grand Master of the Teutonic order was 
Albert of Brandenburg. He became ft 
Lbtheraii, and in 1525 put an end to the . r 
Teutonic order as a sovereign pf)wer byii : 
treaty with Sigismund I., King of Polabdi 
and received the eastern part of Prusda iu 
fief as a hereditary duchy. His children 
inherited the Prussian duchy, which in tiib 
end p.'issed to the electoral branch of the 
Brandenburg bouse, and became indepen- 
dent of Poland. 

In 1522 Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, 
married a daiiduer of LaHislaiis, Kiiig'of 
Bohemia and Hungary, Louis II., the son 
and successor of Ladislaus, was killed in 
battle ill 1526, and Ferdinand was elected 
and crowned King of Bohemia. Later on 
he was chosen King of Hungary by one of 
the parties which divided that country. 
The opposite party proclaimed John, Wai- 
wode of Transylvania, and a ww broke out 
between the rivals, iu the courae of which 
John made an alliance with the Turkish 
Sultan Solyman, and consented to bold the 
throne as his vassal. Solyman invaded 
and byerran Hungary, and entering Austria 
laid siege to Vienna: He was compelled ; 
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t(> \ttllM 3 ra\v, Ferdinand at length pre- 
vailed over his iiv il, ami f om lus time the 
^ Jtrehdtike of Aiiatn.i n 1 -=^ nln 13 ^ ICtng of 
Hungaty, and the cumn of tliat country, 
tShongh at firbt eltctiv(, became in the end 
hereditar}’’ The JJ An mi»ia ciowii nas also 
held by the Au^^tii iii Jioii^e fiom this time, 
and the rnlir of AuHtria thus became one 
of the principal sovcioigns of Eiiinjie 

The Lnipcior ( hailes had now driven the 
French out of ItaK, and was prcpircd to 
take an ai tne jiart in Goini \ii nflairs again 
lie came to C/( imaiiy in lo30, and held a 
diet at Ang^biirg ioi the double pin pose 
of putting an end to the Lutlieian move* 
mint and inaugurating mca-^arcs for the 
defeat of the ^lurks When the diet 
assembled be found lliat he had greatly 
underestimated the strength of the Ktfor- 
mation A stat inent of the Lutheran doc* 
trines, dnwn up by Mclauctbon and 
approtid by Lutlicr, was hid before tlie 
diet by the reloimed pait} This state 
ment, afterwards known as the Augsbing 
confession, became the chief standaid of 
faith among the Lutheran c hnu lies Find 
mg the empeioi him in his dcttrniinalion 
to restoic the Romxn fnth and wor-ship, 
the Elector John and the Landgrave Philip 
withdrew flora the diet ^ooii after tin®- 
<*harle8 issued an edict condemning the 
Lutheran heics^, and commanding all who 
liad accepted it toutuni to their alltgiaiiet 
to the chinch Such chuich proptity as 
had been Bc*/ed was to be restoicd, and the 
suppressed convents were to be reopened 
Disobedience to this command was to be 
punislud b> the^oiulawiy of the offender 
The Citliohc pan>,feaiful that a Piotes- 
tant Huei.-'-or toChailcs would be chosen, 
as the inlinimsti alive council liad aluad\ 
shown gnat favoi ti the Lutheians, deter* 
inimd to sKurc a Cntliolic at once, nnd the 
Archduke Feidin iml w is chow n King of 
the It mans ind cnwiud at Aix ki-Cha- 
pelle in lo31 Duiiuj: these negotiation‘s 
the Dvithuiui priiHt') met ut Smakald, and 
OigHinzed a h igue foi then common 
defence. Aft 1 Ilit (lection of Ftrihnand 
the Smnlcaldu League w is joined b} the 
Lutheran cities' Ihe moie he t-headed 
members wished to g to war with the em- 
peror at once , bu w iw r ooun«( k prc\ ailed 
In 1532 tie Tmks am thnateiud Gti 
many in heavy foue, md fuated great 
alarm thiouirbout the empne Cbailes was 
Anxious to take the field again^L them hut 
the members of the Li*ague of bmalcald 



refused to assist him 
the decree of Aug&lHtT^^ 0*^3 iim^ 
unwillingly tompifled to 
^leniand. la 1532 hegraiit^^&0 ** 

Peace of Nuremheig^ by whiph 
full libeity of woislup to The Lvtl 
until the meeting of a general 
another diet. The Luthetai^S 
him a couhil support against 
who, finding all Germany uqited 
him, icticnted into hiS o\vn 
Chalks now left Germany a $C0 q||^ 
find was absent for twelve years. 

Dimng this period the ^ 

m idc gi cat pi ogress, especiaUsf m j 

Gel many Ihe Elector of 
Joachim II , became a < 

Elector Pal it me and Dul^ I* 

onv adraitlod the Lutheraft do(J?^T?^ 
iheir dominion^ Ncaily 
many was now Lutheran, and I 
Wurternherg had embraced tlJ 
cloftllne^. The emperor duiiiij 
was in no condition to offend il 
lor Ills wais with France ami 
made it ntics'^ary for him to 
enemies, lie did not relinquil 
of ticstroMiig Lnthcianism, lii 
as soon as the pi ice of Crispy I 
icmo\cd his enih iiiassmeuts, 
put his plan in execution. i 

Ileinduied Pope Paul II. liras fe 
general council, which nut uepirent hi 
1515 The Lutherans refused to reoe|pAbse 
thi'^ council on the giound that 
was a part! to the di'^putc, and had already^ 
londemmd tlum a« hercncs. The empijiror 
was not iinprf^parcd for this refusal, 
onie bigan his pi epai atiou^ fui warag^ij^ 
the Lutherans He made an alliance with 
the pope, who agiced to coutnbute 
and troojis to the n*ldertaking, mA 
cieded in s cimg the neutraiHf 
Elect )r Palatine, the Elector Of 
lung and seme other Lutheran 
1 he League of Smakald, howeVe|r, 
to defend 11 *^ principles and and 4^ 

gan to put it-i fonts in the fit Tib IfeeLu*- 
thiran eitu** also ruiW a fttyopg 
under Sebastian Schartlrii, one of the 
generals ot hia lime, tbougji the y 

endea voted to persuade thom that 
miasiues wru not directed agafeaft 
religion, but against certain 
princes Chailes, m order to obtaiij a 
[leteiu arm), did not hesitate to bi mg 
e^n troops into Germany, m a lolauon of 
hTO ooronation oath, which imbade such an 


inorth <5^- 
In tha ftOOtlx 
\ proteatent 

ItWs , 

[ the Tttite 
ak« tw> 

, l,h ajejAgo 



oSr tliij 

. suffered a eeriousi 

of tlieir :gre:a teacher, 
at IvUleben in 

•:. of 1546 saw both armies in 

' The Protestant force was superior 

teitftfti. the emperor, and might have 
decisive* ad V him had 

.: promptness and vigor; but its 
..divided ; they liositated, and 
ibe papal troojys and the army ef 
Lthh .IjCjW to join the emperor, 

jg^^^vipd^went to work with vigor. By 
the- ■ autu m n he had conquered 
.:B th^ Prdij«J8feaiit cities oj^posed to him, 
^»dv^»a<KS0eded i winning over Duke 
In he defeated 

john ft* Saxony in the battle of 
and t()ok hini prisoner. The 
of the Elector of Sax- 
Upon Duke Maurice, 
aiiS thpa the^ branches of the Saxon 
.Philip, Landgrave of 


1»w sai^ji^ l)f tiie p liie clecr 

toral all tlie Saxun domains, 

and he at length resolved <o turn ivgainfit ^ 
the emperor and take his true place fis the 
protector of the Lutheian faith. He wn^ : 
alarmed by the growing power of Charles, 
which seemed to threaten bis own, and 
offended by the continued captivity of the 
Landgrave of Hessen, who was bis father- 
in-law. He made an alliance w'ith several 
of the German princes, and, what W’as^ still 
more important, negotiated a secret treaty ; 
with Henry 11. of France, by the terms pi' 
which Henry was to seize the towns of 
Metz, Toul, Verdnn, and Cambray, and 
hold them as imperial viear. Runiol^ df,; 
this plot reached the emperor, but he paid 
no attention to them, and sending the bulk 
of his army into Hungary and Italy, sta- 
tioned himself with a small force at luns- ; 
bnu'k to watch the proceedings of tlie' ; 
Council of Trent. 

In 1552 Maurice, who laid been intrusted 
by the diet with a large army lor the pur- 
pose of compollitjg Magdeburg to accept 
the Interim^ suddenly marched southward, 
and issued a proclamation announcing his 
determination to maintain tlie constitution 
and laws of the empire, to protect the 
Pro tost nnt worship, and to liberate the. ■ 
Landgrave of Hessen. At the same timo 
Henry IT. entered Lorraine with his forces, . 
and seized Metz, Toul, and Verdun; ^ 
Charles was take *^ by surprise. The Prot- 
estant states U.)!/k h(?art, and the Catholic - 
states, alarmed by his great power and hia ■ 
intrigues to procure the reversal of the 
election of his brollier Ferdinand, and the . 
elevation of liis son Pliilip to the German 
throne in his place, looked coldly on. 
Charles was oldiged to seek safety in flight, 
and escaped over tlie mountains into Ca-, 
rinthia. The Cniim il of Trent broke up in 
alarm, and did not assemble again for ten 
years. C’hnrles was obliged to sign the 
treaty of Passau, by whith ho surrendered 
all ibat lie had gained by the Smalealdic 
war. He agreed that the Protcstant.s 
sliould enjoy the free exercise of their re- 
ligion, aud'should be admitted as members 
of the Imperial Chamber. The treaty was 
willingly signed by King FeiMliiiond and 
the Catholic princes, as they were iio\v con- 
vinced that Charles "was too powerful for 
their own interests. The captive Elector 
of Saxony and the Laud a rave * of Hessen ^ 
‘obtained their liberty. Peace being re- 
stored in G^''*“«ny, Chaili'c turned upon 


that the cause was hopeless, 
emperor, and was kept 

■ in of the terms of his 

army, dls- 
reverses, sv)on dis[)ersed, 
RTWiAhe resistance of the Protestants cn- 
^ tid t Charles was entirely siio- 
' of Smah?ald was 

dv'»]^'0Veiu' ^ to complete his triumidi 
J Id; Augsburg in 1548, and 

l0|a|ielGica^ for uniting the Protes- 

■ tadis .with the church. A few unimportant 

made to the former, but 
the^c were on the whole 
maintainccl. There was no formal opposi- 
the diet, and Charles, 
II law, succeeded 
; ■ ^ uom i oal a ccep I ance of it. 

ibeastkre is known a.s the Inierim. 

triumph now sor nied com- 


H up the Snialealdic 

Lewuej and believed hqliad undone all the 


::,wbxE of thus by forcing the 

upon the Lutherans. He under- 
lOstiftidted, hoy ever, the strength and extent 
whicjji , m*cvailcd^,ivmong 
conquered party. Tlie Protestahts 
more tenacious of* their principles than 
The very first one to make 
thia a{:^^areDt was the heW: Elector Maurice 
i., of Saxony, who <>wed; -V^ position to the 

had sided 
^bc4|tp4lc«]<3ic ,war,. Mau^' 
Wiis ■ JK-.rot': :^arnbit.iQU vvaf- 
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Henry I L of rrunce, iU^d entering Lor- 
; rain(V,'la^ siege to Metz. lie was nnsuc- 
cesaflil, nnd was forced to raise ihc siege, 
and Henry kept the towns of Metz, Toul, 

, and VorduiK In in iiecordanco with 
the terms of the treaty of Passim, the ein-* 
peror summoned a diet at Augsburg, which 
after much delilieralion concludeil the lie- 
llgiom yV/cr vf Avg^hurg. liy this arrange- 
rnent the rrort‘staiits woi-e exeinptid from 
the jurisdiction of the hisliops of the Ilornan 
Church, and wei'o nllowed to retain the re- 
ligious })roi)crry lliey liad seized. Each 
state Was secur'd in tlie riglit to maintiiin 
either the Protestant or Roman worship, or 
might tolerate bolli if it saw fit, or drive 
out whichever it ])leascd. 

Cnarlea now put iu execution n design 
he had long contemplated, and which his 
r political failures had made him more 
than ever anxious to carry out. In 15bo 
lie gave the Low Countries to his son 
Philip, and in ir)o(> resigmal to him the 
crowuis of Spain and the Two Sirilics. lie 
)'<Miewcd his efforts to have Philip elected 
King of the Romans, Imt he found that all 
Germany >vas opposed to this, and he 
yielded to what he could not .alter. In the 
HUtunin of 1556 he resigned the imperial 
R^rown to his brother Ferdinand, and c:n- 
ttjred the rnonasterv of San Yuste, in Spain, 
where he died in lo58. 

Ferdinand I. was crowned king in 155cS. 
He did not receive the imperial crown 
from the pope, hut took the title of emperor 
immediately upon his accession to the 
throne, ns did every German king after 
him. The pope acknowledged his imperial 
dignity on condition that he should refuse 
to observe the peace of Augsburg. Ferdi- 
naiid never comjdied with this condition, 
for he knew too well the strength of Prot- 
estantism in Germany. The whole country 
was now' divitled into two ho.'^tile parties. 
Catholic and Protestant, and the emperor 
had no wish to bring them in collision. 
The political evils of this division were 
already very great. The Catholics reganled 
the Protestants us bein^ possessed of church 
property whitdi was rightfully their r)wm, 
and, the Protestants had not forgotten the 
^harshness with which the former had 
|||||||reat^ them in the days of their power. 


riie ^pe 


^ peiT»r, who should have been an 

Impartial judge between the two, was r 
Catholic, the sw’oru protector of the 
Catholic ('hufeh. He was therefore re- 
garded by the Protestants ds an enemy,' to 


he watched and ihwarted on 

Thus the i rn perial authority of 

being strengthened by this 

people and princes, was weaken^l ' 

The same cause made it difficult tc>^|)poini 

judges who commanded the coDfi(i^j^)C0 

both parties, and thus the 

of justiee was sm ioifsly hampered.y ^Fei^ir 

nand did wlwit he could fo \vin theffte 

.«hip oftlio Protestants, and sho\ved th|i)im 

iiuuiy favors us he could. He died, in 

15(vL Before liis death lie divide^ ilie 

possessions of the house of Hapsburg^nta^ 

three unequal parts, and gave one to each 

of his sons. 

Maximiliau II., tlie eldest eon of Ferdi-- ^ 
mind, receivi d Austria proper and the king- 
dom.s of Bohemia nnd Hungary, and euc- 
eeeded his father on th^ imperial throne. 
He was a man of liberal views, an<l his 
government, though firm, was mild. Ho 
was charged liy the Catholics with b^ing a 
Lutheran. During his reign tho‘3esiiits 
exerted their power in a mmked degree to 
check the spi’eud of Proti'stuntigm .in Ger- 
many, but wit hot It success. By the close 
of this reign the hulk of the German people 
were Protestant. Even iu Auetna the 
refbrmeil faith became very powerful. Li 
1576 Maximilian died. 

Rudolph II., w ho succeeded his father 
emperor, \Yas a glooniy bigot, wliuse chariu - 
terverynnu h resembled that of Philip of 
Spain, in wlnx^e court lie hud been brought 
up. He was very anxious to root out 
JVotestunlism fi om Germany, but he \ras a 
man of such weak character that he accom- 
plished nothing .^ave to alarm the Protes- 
tants, and ill his hands the imperial power 
became almost a nullity. 

The wcaknc'^s of Rudolph II. en alarmed 
hi.s kinsmen for llie power of their: house, 
that they began to seriously consider the 
propriety of choosing a iiew ^iperor. 
Stung by this distrust, Rudolph attempted 
to show his vigor by persecuting the Protes- 
tants of Bohemia tui(l Hungary. The latter 
appealed to the Turks for 
complied with their request.. JMU 
came sq had that, in 1606, tne^ai^idmfeea 
met and formally ai kiiowledged 
the brother of Rudolph, as the b©a4;^ the 
house of Hapsburg. This atrangeii^ 
was sanctionen by Spain, and Rudoljbh: Was 
compelled to resign' to Matthias all 
minions except Bohemia. \ ' 

The severity with which Rudolph treated 
the Protestants alarmed that 
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1008^ number of the Prot'estant princes or- 
gauiKed a loftgiie for ten yenrs, called The 
' Ufiion^^ Jt owed its existence, chiefly to the 
exertions of Prince Christian of Anlnilt, who 
Vas dliiiSouraged by H(*nry IV. of France. 
Thfe Elector Palatine was made tlie head of 
thesinkin. Its ineinhei-s wen^ chiefly of the 
reformed church, and for ihi.s reason the 
Elector of Saxony, wh(» was a Luth:*ran, re- 
fused to have anything to do with it. The 
fir,st instance in which the league undertook 
to exert its powc'r wa.s attemled with im- 
portant results. In 1609 William, Duke 
of Jiilich, wliose po^ssiona enibrac(‘d 
Jiilich, Clove, and other lands, died. His 
territories were claimed by the Elector ol' 
Brandenburg and tlie Palsgrave of K(‘u- 
biirg, both of whom were members (»f the 
union, and both of w’hom took possession 
of llio lands clainu'd hy liiem. ^^i^lic Arcli-| 
duke Leopold, Bisho]> of Passiitt, was de- 
S|)atched by his l>rnther, the Efuperor Ru- 
dolph, to expel these jjriiices from the lands | 
"they bad seizi'd, wlierenj>nn the union 
formed an alliance with Henry TV. of 
Fraiico, and defeateil the army of the arch- 
duke inKUO. The Catliolics, alarmed in 
their turn at the power of tlie union, formed 
a Lmr/ue, for nine years, for tbo piirpr).se ol‘ 
holding the union in chock. iMaxiinilian. 
Dnko of Bavaria, was a.Sv-igned the (thief 
command of the league. Tlu* assa.'^si nation 
of Henry IV. of France, in 1610, was a 
severe blow to th(^ union, as it had derived 
its chief sti\'iigth from the genius of that 
great king. It now' became timid and hesi- 
tating. 

The princes who had seized the estates of 
Duke William of Jiilieh retained them. 
The Elector of Brandenburg in 1611 re- 
ceived a fresh accession of power by Ids 
succeeding to the duchy of Prussia, and 
from this time the duchy of East Prussia 
and the eleeftorate of Brandenlxirg >vere 
always governed by one ruler, and from 
this union l\as grown the modern kingdom 
of Prussia. 

The discontents in the empire concerning 
religious mattei's were so great that Mat- 
thias^ as a measure of peace, graigited the 
Austrian states full liberty in the exercise 
of their religion. In 1609 Rudolph, as 
King of Bohemia, granted to the nobility, 
knights and towajs of that country entire 
freedom in matters of religious belief, with 
the Mght to build Protestant churchc^s and 
echo<^is on their :}wn lands and on those of 
the (TOvi;n. This grant Avas known as The 


Lei tor of Majenty, The Bohemians dis- 
trusted their king, Injwever, and in Kill 
held him a prisoner in the Castle of Prague, 
and appealed to Matthias for aid. He at 
()nc(^ responded, an*l entering Bohemia with 
an army, seized the crown. The next year 
Riidoi])h di(Hl. 

Matrljias was crowned emperor at Frank- 
f<»rt, in 1612, with imposing (Hiremonies, but 
he was not nuicli l)etter suited to tlie task 
of gov<a'iiing tln^ enn)ire than his brother 
Itudolph. 1 1 is government was very feeble, 
ami whiK- lie was obliged to respect the 
riglit.s of tlie Protestants, he always sought 
to favor tlic ('tfljri.s of the .T(^suits to bring 
hack Germany to th(i Roman Catholic 
1‘aith. His bniihers soon became as much 
disgusted wi'h liim as I hey had been with 
Rudolph, and compelled him to accept as 
his coadjutor Ferdinand, Duke of Styria. 
In 1617 Ferdinand was chosen King of Bo- 
hemia .ami Hungary in {)Iace of Rudol])h, 
ami from this time l>(M*am(i the real ruler of 
Germany, jMatthias being emperor simply 
in name. Ferdinand was a man of emagy 
and ability, of which (qualities he liad al- 
ready given evidence. He was anxious to 
suee(‘ed Matthias ii.s emperor, and ns he was 
already known as a (l(!termin(‘d (uierny of 
Protestantism, ami hud compellc^d Styria, 
which was almost wdiolly Lutheran at the 
lime he heeamo duk(^, to acecpl the Catholic 
faith, his accession to tln‘ imjH'rial crown was 
anti(‘ipati^d w’iih dread by the Protestants. 
He was ambitions of w inning back the power 
and grandeur which had belonged to the 
empire of the iMiddle Ages, and he w as per- 
fe(!tly iin.scrii|>idoiis as to the means by 
which he attained his ends. As he meant 
to make himself absolute masU^r of Ger- 
man v, so In^ intended that the German 
people should have no religion hut Ids 
own. 

In the last years of Matthias a quarrel 
sprang uji in Bohemia, the pe<q»le of which 
liad been for some time discontented with 
the rule of King Ferdinand. Two Protes- 
tant churches had been built in that 
country, one Avithin the territory of the 
x\r(flibishop of Prague, the other witldn 
that of the Abbot of Braunau. TIu'se 
princes applied To the emperor and received 
permission to pull down one of these churches 
and shut up the otlrer. The Protestants 
complained, but were answ'cred that the 
Letter of Majesty did not give them per- 
mission to build clnirchcs on the lands of 
ecclesiastics. Thi.s nusw'er excited great in- 
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^ignalion in Bohemia, and it was boldly 
asserted that it had not come from the em- 
peror, but had l)('eu prepared at l*rague. 
On the 23d of May, KVlrt, tlie Protestants 
of Prague took iij) antis under (JountThurn, 
marched to the royal council hall, aud de- 
manded to know the true authorship of the 
reply to thtii' reinonstance. The councillors 
hcsitaled, ainl two of them, with the private 
scfrretary, wcic jiitched out of the window. 
The pj-otcstiints then seized the castle and 
the government, expelled the Jesuits from 
B<)hcmia, and a])pointed a council of thirty 
nobU;s to direct tlio government, and made 
an alliiinco with* the Protestant party in 
Hungary, Austria and Gormauy The 
Emperor Matthias was anxious to settle the 
dispute pe^accfully, but Ferdinand, as King 
of Bohemia, refused to listen to any offer 
of accommothuion, as he had now an oppor- 
tunity not only to ])Vinish his reheilious sub- 
jects, but also to destroy Protestantisin in 
his kingdom. The Elector Palatine sent 
Count JVIansfeld to the aid of the Bohe- 
mians, and that general gave promise of his 
future greatness by capturing Pilsen, one 
of the three towns wliich alone remained 
faitliful to Ferdinand. Ferdinand sent two 
armies against his revolted subjects, but 
they were both severely beaten by (kmnt 
Thurn. To make the mat ter worse, Aus- 
tria refused to take up amis for the subju- 
gation of liohciuia, or even to allow the 
imperial troops to pass through Ic r terri- 
tory. Tims liegaii Thr Thiriy Yeani lEtr, 
destined to be llui ino.st terrible struggle 
that had ever afllicLed Germany. At its 
very outset the Emi>eror Matthias died sud- 
denly in 10 10. 

Fi'rdinain C'oded to Frankfort and 

was there elected and crowned emperor. 
On his wuv lie vi^ited Duke Maximilian of 
Bavaria, and obtained from him a promise 
that the Catholic licague should support the 
cause of the emperor with arms, and he 
wtis also promised aid by Spain. It ^vas 
the intention of Ferdinand II. to utterly 
/destroy Protcstiintism in Bohemia, and then 
■ to attack it in the other parts of the em- 
pire. 

Soon after th(‘ dtath of Matthias, the 
Bohemian annv under Giuiit Thurn in- 
#ded Au^^tria and laid siege to Vienna, 
W'here the Em{)CJo:i* Ferdinand was holding 
his court at the time. By a bold stroke 
Thurn might have taken the city and nave 
wrested the imperial crown from the hause 
.uf Hapsbur:;, but he delayed, and was at 


length obliged to raise the siegg 
to B(jhemia to protect Praguei wUi|b'W 
threatened by an imperial army. 

About the lime that Ferdinan^L 
elected Emperor of Germnny, the > 

an 9 renounced their allegiance to — 

in his place elected the young 
tine, Frederick V., as king. They 
him partly because they believed ;■ 

personal qualities suited him for por 
sition, and partly because they suppoaied 
that his fathef-in-law, James I. ^ 

land, would assist him to maintain hia > 
crown. In opposition to the advice of all 
his friends, Frederick accepted the Bohe- 
mian throne, and Avas crowned at Pr^up ^ 
on the 4th of Novernber,TG19. Hjs eitu- ^ 
ation from the first required him to pUt 
forth e'very energy to meet the deteri^Qined 
etfbrt which it Was certain the eihperor 
would make to drive him out of Bohemia, 
but he wasted his time in idle. pomp and 
luxury, and allowed his favorite court chap-,, 
Jain, who had come with him from 'the 
Rhine, to offend the religious Opinicyis of # 
the Boliemians in the rudest manned -.VH© 
also alitfiialed the army by replf^cihg ite 
tried Jea(h‘rs, Counts Mansfeld nnill^iUTn, 
with his owii favorites. James 
land soon shoAvod that not even the Interest© 
of his elrildren could draw him 0<it 6f hfe 
selfshness, aud the other Protestant; 
stood col<lly aloof. It was evideut tp the 
Bohemians that they must meet thceraperbr 
alone, and Avith such a king they cohld'hbt 
entti*tain any reasonable hope 
The Protestant Union c<)ncluded,;^ 
with the Catholic League. The Palatiiikte; 
\va9 also laid open to the invasibji pf thei , 
Spanish troopa from the Netherlandsi;^ ; . ’ 

In August, 1620, the forces of ' the 
olic licague, ifndoi the. Duke of 
and Count Tilly, invaded 
(ho same time the Bpaniai^«;Cj]rit^ted^;^ 
Palatinate. Frederick, with ftiiigitlit 
alienated Count Malisfeld, his be©t 
by his bad treatment of hi.m,.;a|aC'4^^^ 
vember his army was routed- 
at Weissenberg,' near Prague, 
and hisiqueen were’ obliged 
hernia, and as they could not 
Palatinate, which was in . the 
Spaniards, they took refuge in / 

afterwards in Holland. 

Ferdinand was now master of . 

and proceeded to take a bloody veiiig^Qiiie, 
upon it. The Protestant ' kadeia 
out to death, the Protestant ^ 
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ati^ of the ’reformers were (le-| qaered by Ooiint Tilly, and was? transferred 

bones burned. Finally together with the electoral title to Duke 
religion was established Muximilittn. The splendid library of llei- 
others lorbiddeh under se- delberg, one of tiie inost vtiluabie in tlie 
*vtMje Thirty thousand families world, was destroyed by i lie Catholic forces. 

country. Ferdinand did not Its rare manuscripts were used iu part as a 
etfdrely succeed ill destn)yiDg the Protes- substitute tor straw to stable i he horses of 
taht^th. Multitudes held it in secret, and Tilly’s cavuJrv ; but a pai t was fortunately 
: ivheti^^M eighteenth ceii- preserved by Duke Maximilian, and' pre- 

. tiiry^^^r^ toleration was once more seated to the pope, by whom they were 

pi^Kjiaiined in Bohemia, the government placed in the cuJ lection of tlie Vatican, 
wa^i by the numbers who de- The union was compelled to disband its 
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Protestants. The char- forces, and its organization was broken up 
Bohemia was entirely changed, in 1622. It seemed to most observers that 
longer the seat of learning and the emperor had triumphed overall his e.iie- 
and its commerce w^as destroyed mies, and had ( stablislied his power beyond 
; ^ murder and exile of the Protestants, dispute. In realit y, the Thirty Years’ War 

silenced Prote.stnntism in had only begiiiu 
lower Austria in the same bar- The success of Ferdinand and his avowed 
b^rotis martner, and his severity brought on designs against Protestantism had caused 

Peasants' In- the Protestant princes of continental En- 
■ ^ was^ with difficulty sup- rope to regret their indifference in the early 

f ^ combined forces of Austria part of the war, and they now began to see 
TlVe Palatinate was con- that tlieir iiiU rests n ejui red them to opposefi 
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a determm:<l and uuilcd resistance to the 
i iiiiiperof. (Jhristiiui IV., of Denmark, en- 
deavored to form a league of the northern 
po>yers against him, but the measure was 
f«lefeated by the selfish indecision of James 
L, of Engliind. Count Mansfeld, Chris- 
tian of An lull t, and other Protestant leaders 
were induced by him, however, to take the 
field once more, and King Christian him- 
self accepted the military command of the 
Circle of lower Saxony. 

Thus far the successes of Ferdinand had 
been gained not by the imperial troops, but 
by the army of the Catholic League under 
Maximilian of Bavaria, and Count Tilly. 
Tiie emperor was very anxious to raise an 
army of his own, but be bad not the money 
to clo so. In this juncture Albert von 
Wallenstein, a wealthy noble, came to Ins 
assistance. Wallenstein was a Bohemian 
by birth, but of German descent, and had 
b'H3n carefully educated at the University 
of Padua, then one of the most famous 
scihools of Europe. There he imbibed the 
belief in astrology whi(di gave a deep color- 
ing to all his after life. He offered to raise 
an army for the emperor on condition that 
he should be invested with the supreme 
(‘oniraand. The emperor accepted his offer, ^ 
but stipulated that the troops should be 
paid, not from the imperial treasury, but 
from the plunder of the conquered countries. 
The infarnou.s bargain was concluded, and 
in a short while Wallon'^tcin was at the 
head of an array of 30,000 as desperate 
troops as ever waged war. He proved him- 
self in his subsequent career a great general, 
and earned the reputation of one of the 
most unscrupulous plunderers of history. 
He was soon created Duke of Friedlaud 
and a prince of the empire. 

The cari^paigii was opened in 1625 by the 
advance of King Christian from the Elbe 
to the Weser. He was attacked and de- 
feated by Tilly near Hanover. A much 
greater success might have been won for the 
emperor lia<l Wallenstein been willing to 
co-operate with Tilly, but fortunately for 
Germany, the two .commanders were so 
thoroughly jealous of each other that they 
would jiever act in concert, Wallenstein 
advanced eastward and defeated Count 
Mansfeld at J>eKsau, in 1627. This victory 
w^as soon followed by the death of Mans- 
fel^l; and in the same year Christian of 
Anhalt died also. Tilly took Miinden, in 
Hanover, and prevented the junction of the 
the King of Denmark with those 


of the Saxon dukes, and a 
flicted a crushing deieat upon King 
tian at Lutter. 

Wallenstein in the meantime" 
supporting his army by 
country and maintaininff his troops 
quarters upon the people. lu the 
of 1627 he and Tilly advanced noirtljw^iii^y 
ravaging the country as they 
King of Denmark was compelled 
draw into his own dominions, and Schlesiyi^ 
Holstein and Jutland w’ere overrun bj thb 
imperial armies. Wallenstein was ankfous 
to win over the Hanse towns to the itbpS^ ; 
rial cause, in order that Austria mighli bb 
as strong by sea as by land, and lie at*- 
tempted to accomplish this partly by fox^be 
and ])artly by bribery. 

Denmark, driven to desperation, looked 
to Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, for aid ; 
but that king was so much engaged jivitb , 
Ilia w^ar with Poland that for a wbife lib 
could render no other aid to the Proteatant 
cause than to keep the Poles from sending 
an army to the assistance of the emperor. 
Wallenstein had a sincere respect for thb 
skill of this great prince, and endeavoured 
to induce him to join him in a partition pf 
the Danish kingdom, by which fiwedeij 
would receive Norway and the provinOepf 
Schouou, while Denmark, and with it 
control of the Baltic, would pass to tlio 
emperor or to Wallenstein himself. Gtilfi- 
tavus refused to consider the proposition, 
and as soon as he could sent assistance 
Christian IV. In consequence of this Wi^l- : 
lensteiii was compelled to abandon tbb 
siege of Stralsuud, with the loss of Beatly 
half his army. This was the beginninj 
the end of his remarkable career. TilW 
was soon after obliged to weaken 
by despatcliing troops into Itidy, 
war languished in the north.- 
1629, the treaty of Lubec nut an 
hostilities between Denmark and 
pire. King Christian abandoned the 
estant princes, and agreed to 
taking any part in the affairs of 
except in his capacity of Duke of 

Ferdiipind now felt himself strong ebdiigh 
to put ill force his measures agaifud he . 
German Protestants. His fiiiat nieasiiifbi 
was a most sweeping one, blit as 
Gernmny seemed to be in his po#ef^^tb0 
moment appeared favorable for it. -Kobb 
ther treaty of Passaii a vast antdubt 
had once been ecclesiastical 
fallen into the hands of thevPibitSfl^ 
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TPbew f6ai5i3te(V of t^*o arclihishoprics, twd^ 
lusitoprics, s'JkI other ccelesiastioul lands.' 
Til0'^einpei^ now issued an CiJicfc called the! 

by which he ordered 
of* all these possessions to 
4it4^ ;Soixkan Catholic Church. In many 
cities the churches were closed, 
worship was f[)rbiddon. The 
^^|idn of the emperor did not actually vio- 
letter of the treaty of Passau, but 
it-Wftg/ g regarded by tlui Protes- 

. tahtAvAS a piece of inexcusable tyranny. 

cause of Protestantism been loft 
tO; thd care of the German princes, it must 
h.aveiperished, for they sliowod tliemseives 
singularly careless of it. Its best champion 
now was the King of Sweden, who was in- 
duced to take part in the struggle not only 
by bis zeal for his faith, but by the desire 
tO; Avenge his ])rivato injurios. He had 
good grounds of quarrel with tlie empire. 
Wallenstein was seeking to obtain the con- 
trol of the Baltic, which the (‘omirieroial 
interests of Sweden could never permit; 
tbo emperor had given ills suppcjrt to the 
Attempt of the King of Poland to obtain 
thf? Swedish crown; and the ambassadors 
6|'Sw^eo had b:?en expelled from the Coi.- 
greas of Lubec by force and with insults. 
Gustavus desired to avcuige these injuries, 
/:aud th^e is reason to believe that he also 
^isbad to conquer territory in Germany, 
and thus obtain a footing which would 
yustlfyhim in claiming the imperial crown. 
♦iJqtil now li(! hml been prevented by his 
with Pidand from t:\king any part in 
Geruiaii affairs, but now a irue.e with lliat 
icpubiry, which had been negotiated by 
left him free to go to llie aid of the 
Protestants. About tlie same time 
seriously weakene<l himself by 
W from liis command, 

the chiefs of the Catholic 
wh5 were jealous of him, and whom 
eiitpeto^ to o6eu<l. Wallenstein’s 

w in part, and the re- 

his'troofis pa.ssed under the 

Wag supported by Fiance, 
ia|ihoiigh a Catholic state, was the 
l^val of Austria, and was bent upon 
: and the destruction of her 

The Swedish king 
arranged the affairs of his 
he never expected to return 
iiorljt* > council of regency 

l^d /to tliO government to it. Then 
^ daughter and heiress, Chris- 


tina, a child of four years, to the fidelity of 
the estates, he sailed from Sweden with his 
army, and lauded on the islaml cf Kugen, 
in Pomerania, on the 24th of June, 1630. 
Wallenstein had just been dismissed from 
Ids command, and nearly all liis officers 
had left the imperial army in disgust. Tilly, 
who had succeeded Wallenstein, found him- 
self at the head of a weakened and discon- 
tented army. Every tiling seemed to faver 
the invasion of the Swedish hero. * 

Gustavus brought witli him an army of 
15,000 men, a small force, but a compact 
one, composed of highly disciplined and 
sober, (iod-fearing men. The emperor at 
first paid little attention to the arrival of 
Gustavus withii his dominions, and tlie 
imperial party generally believed that 
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“the 8no\v King,’’ as lie was contemptu- 
ously termed by ilieiii, would not dare to 
venture far from tlie sliorc.s of the Baltic. 
Tiieir ridicule was cbangid into surprise 
and fc'ar as Gustavus advanced .steadily 
into the interior, the fortresses of Pomerania 
and ^lecklenburg yielding in rapid succes- 
sion to liis arms. The imperial generals 
laid waste the country, sparing neither vil- 
lages nor towns, in the hope of preventing 
the Swedes from obtaining either food or 
.shelter ; but all in vain. The Swedish arm v 
continued lU advance. Its ranks were un- 
broken, and its discipline nnim])Hired; it 
never plundered oi' molested the people in 
any way, and won golden opinions from 
them by its scrupulous regard for their 
rights. 
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arrival of the Swedish king had been 
t^^garded by the Protestant Jeaders with 
coldness, as they feared to take such a de- 
cided step against the emperor as' their sup- 
port of Gustaviis would commit thorn to, 
and they also feared that tlie king liad come 
to destroy the imperial rule only to impose 
his own upon them. Gustaviis compelled 
the Duke of Pomerania to form an alliance 
with him; but the Electors of Saxony and 
Bnuidouburg h.ild aloof from him. This 
lack of suppoiL obliged him to leave the 
important city nf Magdeburg, which would 
have gladly join;‘d him, to its ikte. It had 
resisted the (?dict of restitution, and was be- 
sieged by Tilly, who captured and burned 
it. It Avas sacked by the imperial troops 
with a barbarity that has never been sur- 
passed in Iiisto ry. 

' The cruelty with which Magdeburg bad 
been treated alarmed the Elector of Sax- 
ony, wlu) was soon converted into an open 
enemy, of the emperor by the invasion ol* 
his dominions by Tilly with an army of 
150,000 men. Tliat g(^neral had been sent 
by the ein[)eror to break uj) the alliance 
whicli some of the Protestant princes had 
f)rin.jd at L;ip/ag a short while before. 
Tilly committed bis usual terrible ravages 
in Saxony, and the elector, in order to <le- 
fend his pos^^^sions, -was obliged to make 
an alliance with Gnstavus, wliom bo j()ine<I 
withaforc} of 18,000 men. On llie 7th 
of Septembo’, 1(101, a great battle w’as 
fought at Leipzig between the Swedish 
king and Ci.mot Tilly, and resulted in a 
do(^isive victory for Gu.stavri^. The im {se- 
rial forces lost all their artillery, and their 
rout was so complete that scarcely two 
thonsivnd of th ir troops withdrew from the 
field ill good ord w. Germany ])laeed 
nt the niercy of ( Jiistavus by this victory, 
and the road to \denna was open, but the 
king was anxions first of all to si‘Ciire the 
religions fivodom of the empire, and lie be- 
lieved that this could best be done by in- 
vading tli.^ territories of the Catliolic 
League, and destroying the power of its 
members for oppression, lie accordingly 
left the task of invmding Austria and Bo- 
hemia to the Elector of Haxony, and turned 
towards the llhiue, marching through 
Franconia. Jl.’ had little difficulty in re- 
ducing the imporuint towns and fortresses 
iu his wa3\ M iny jilaces wed corned him 
as a deliverer, and threw open their gates 
with joy at his iifipmuch. The Rhine was 
soon reached, and the importaut city of 


llayencc, whidi was hcM-by 'thie -fi^ 
surrendered on tho 13th of December. 

Gustavus established his Ivead-duisirt^ 
Mayence. His approach to tW v 

however, caused the French king 
pect. his sincerity, and the Elector ^ 
was induced to decline the protection/; 
the Swedish king and to admit a ' 

garrison into the impregnable 
Ehrenbreitstcin. G usta vus gave the 
no real ground for their suspicions, ^ 

ever, for as soon as he had cleared the 
Palatinate of the Spaniards, he set oti t on 
his return march to Franconia. Upon his 
arrival at Nuremberg, he was greeted -as 
the savioni- of the freedom of Germany^ 
From Nuremberg bo proceeded to tlie 
Danube, which lie crossed-; a pd, after taking 
Donauworlh, drove back the imperial army 
under Tilly to the Lech. Nothing but this 
river lay between the king and Bav^ria^ 
and Tilly exerted all his skill to pmveiit 
him from crossing it; but by a bold ^ud ' 
rapid movement iho Swedish array forced 
the passage of the river. Tilly was mbr- ' 
tally wounded in the (uigagiunent, auif (Jiis- 
liivus advanced io Munich and oceutded 
that city. Maximilian of Bavaria Bed io ^ 
lli‘gensburg. 

The danger which threatened the Eiftpe- 
ror Ferdinand was now viny greaty^and ;it 
seemed tluit all that h(‘ had secured during 
his reign was about to be wrested from 
Tilly was dead, ami be bad no comma^d^r 
capable of opposing the great Gustitvil^, 
The Saxons had overrun Bohomia, 
Gustavus was at Munich. In this ciher- 
goiicy the (•mpiu'oi* had but one alternaiive 
— to recall AValloiistein, and much lie-/ 
felt the humiliating necessity, he wjis fojrpjfed " , 
to accept iL Wallenstein luid been ; 
ting for this result, and had secretly 
the Saxons in tii.eir cr)nque9t of Bohej^iii.c 
for the purpose of compelling the emj^eror%;; 
to recall him. When appealed to 
dinand, ho hiuightily declared his roj^^ 
tance lo reiurn to a position from ' 

had boHii unjustly removed, and 
sonted to accept the command upbtf ©!g^^ 
tions which were both insulting «iid ; 

gerous to the emperor. Wafien&i^iiv 
demanded that he should havj; . 

power; that the emperor should not ifitfir- 
fere with or give orders to the army unil^- 
any circumstances; that no prince of* the 
house of Austria should be with th^ ■ 

j 'that the emperor should make no 
' appointments ; and that Wallenst^^aSbtild 
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all confiscated es- to any share of power in his army, and a 
had fully determined fortified camp was erected within a few 
Ambition and re- miles of the Swedish line. Both armies 
his motives, and he accepted remained inactive for nine weeks, both eiif- 
cookinission only that he might fering severely from disease. At last Gus- 

Ills ungrateful master and make his tavus, finding that he could not draw his 

fnlh means of establishing his own adversary from his camp, stormed his in* 
power* He. meant to drive back the trenclirnents, and was repulsed with seyere 
^ and then bring the empire to his loss. A little later the Swedish king witli- 

ifeet^ and in the cud seize the imperial drew from NiiremlxTg and moved into 
'browa, Ihivaria. Wallenstein, much pleased to see 

; As aoou as it was known that Wallen- liis old enemy Maximilijln well beaten by 

.atcin was in command ngain, troops rallied the Hwedes, made no aLtempt to follow 
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. to Ids ^^^a^<lMrd, and in a 

. lifttoH tiiti e he ti mi co 1 1 eci i‘d an a r i n v of 
m^in. He quickly drove the »Saxons 
(1632), and at the iii-gent 
turned into Bnyaria 
enemy Maximilian oi' the 
army. He endeavored to seize 
which w'ould place him between 
JSn^vuB and the but th(‘ Swedish 

ititig by a rapid retreat reached tha t pi acre 
before him. The Bavarian forces were 
■;ipil<tced. upder the cobimand of Wallenstein, 
retuseid to admit Maximilian 


I them, l)ul marched into Saxony, intending 
! to reduce that country. About the same 
lime a revolt of the Austrian peasants gave 
Gustaviis an excellent opporl unity to ad- 
vance upoTi Vienna itself, which must have 
fallen before him; but as he receuved news 
that Wallenstein was pressing the Saxon.^ 
very hard, he sacrificed his own interests to 
those of tlie elector, and by a rapid march 
northward reached Lutzen on the ir)th ot' 
November, 1632. 

Wallenstein already held a strong posi- 
tion on the plain of Lutzen, where he re- 
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i^lTed to await the Swedish attack. The however, that in the eveat of an 
battle was jomed on the morning of the ture with the emperor, he < cOmW 
16th, and was stubbornly coutesteA Giis- upon the fidelity of his army ^ the 
tavus was mortally wounded while leading officers ofwdiich had svvurn to standi 
a calvary charge, but his troo[)s, led by to tlie List drop of their blood. Eeisdi^lff^ 
Duke BernbarJ, of Saxe Weimar, fought was. afraid to proceed to open 
with renewed fury to avenge bis death, and and sought to accomplish his^ 
after nine hours of bard lighting, Wallen- treachery, and at last succeeded so well 


stein was obliged t(j withdraw from the 
field, leaving all his artillery in the hands 
of the Swedes. The victory was dearly 
purcliasod, for in losing Giistavus tidiristen- 
dom lost one of its tru est and purest heroes, 
the “first and only conqueror that the 
world has produced.” 

In March, KLLI, a congress of the Prot- 
estant powers of Ger naijy, and the ambas- 
sadors of France, Eiighind, Sweden and 
Holland, was held at HeilbroiiM, to lake 
such action us the death of the King of 
Sweden dcMimnded. It was agreed tliat 
Count Oxensliem, wlio was administering 
the government of Sweden during the mi- 
nority of the young queen, should be vested 
with the same dignity and powers that 
Giistavus hiid lield as protector of the 
Protestant religion in opposition to tlie ein- 
j).iror and the Catholic League, Frcder- 
i(3k, the Elector Palatine, had died since the 
battle of L it'zen, and provision was now 
made for bis children by secniing to them, 
under the giuirdiansliip of their uncle, the 
territories of the Pahuiinite which had been 
Avon back by the Swedish king. The bisli- 
oprics of Bamberg and Wnrtzhnrg were 
erected into the dncliy of Franconia, Avirich 
was conferred upon Duke Bernhard, of 
Saxe Weimar. The duke captured the ijn- 
portant city of Ratishoh a few montlis later, 
and thus gained command of tlie Danube. 

After the death of Oustavus the ivar 
w;mt on, the Pi’otestaot forces being com- 
m HI L^d by the .Sw(?(lisli Geueral Horn and 
D.ik * B ‘rnh;ird, of Weimar. Wallenstein 
di-iphiycil scarcely any of his accustomed 
vigor in t!ic campaign of lGo3, and gave 
great dissiiLi<factioii to the emperor, who 
had bagim to suspect the fidelity of ins 
commander. As time pUsSsed on it b 'came 
more and more aiipareut that Wallenstein 
was seeking to make himself King of Bfihe- 
ini:i, and his dismissal was demanded by 
his enepies, who constituted a powerful 
flirty both at court and in the army. Al- 
though the emperor kept up a friendly cor- 
respondence with Wallenstein to the last, 
the latter was informed liy his spies of the 
progress of matters at court, lie thought. 


in February, 1034, Wallensteitv.w^^ie, 
si Mated at his head -quarters in Eger 
officers of an Irish regiment. The .ii^hjij^ 
iitstrument of tlie emperor in this da^tjardlj 
conspiracy was Count Piccaffiimiui, an 
ian, whom Wallenstein regarded as Uk) b^t 
friend. Thus perished one of the in<)St;fe^ 
markable men Germany ever produceil. 
However treasonable his designs may 
been, he had not yet put them in eseiHIr 
tion, and he had laid the emperor und&r 
the most sacred obligations of gratitnde tn 
him by twice preserving Ivis crown whnn 
all seemed lost. Ferdinand confei^ed 
liberal rewards iifion tlie assassins, and pub'* 
licly thanked them, and showed hia grati- 
tude to WalLmstein by ordering three ^ 
tliousaml masses to be sung for the nepoae 
of his soul. . ; i r 

The command of the imperial army Wits 
conferrcMl upon King Ferdimiud of . Bohe^ 
mia, the emperor’s son, who was soon joined 
by the Cardinal Infiiiit Ferdinand of Bp$ili> 
with an army from Italy. On the 2iBth 
and 27th of August, 1634, a great battle 
was fought at Nordlingen, in which, ttld 
Swedish army ivas routed \> itli terrible jops, 
its coiiiniandcr. General Horn, being 
amoyg the jirisoncrs. This defeat >vas SOOP; . 
folio wotj by a treaty of peace between ;tbe 
ElecL»>r of Saxony and the eraperorj and 
many other I'rotostaiit princes nilade . 

to desert llm cause and secure a xemipi^iUkV ' 
lion wiih the emperor. There Was 
prtispect for :i general peace, but it wisk 
ventcAl by the intervention of Eimiee. 
iliiuil Ilielielieii, allhough a firince 
Catliolic Church, was determUu d io;lwi^!|^ ,, 
the house of Austria. He ,ha4::/llkf& ^ 
watched the struggle, and he, iia>y 
to intervene actively, and 
treaty with Oxeiistierii, the 
col lor, in which he agreed to 
with iiion and money, in rotura/%k:® 
France was to be allowed to ^ 

of certain designated territdiy in 
In accordance with this arrmigemeht 
Bernhard of Weimar entered the^^ 
service, and (collected armyin 
country, while the campaign in 
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THE Be^ORMATlON AND mE TEARS* WAIl 

]o^ving up tliese successes, they captured 
Piruii, which they burned, ami ravaged 
Bohemia with fire and sword. More than 
a thousand castles and villages were de- 
stroyed by them. In 1G41 Banner, by a 
splendid march through the upper Palati- 
nate, suddenly attacked Ratiftbou, where 
the crnptTor was holding a diet, and the 
j^ lhaiiiy ; it was coQtfuued by Ferdinand III. city escaped capture only in conscMjuenae 
he could of the imperial do- of a thaw, which ])reveuted the Swedes 
'thihions from ih Swedes and the French, from passing the Danube. 

tolerant prince than his In May, i(»41, General Banner died, and 
father, and was less under the influence of was succeeded hy General Tortenson, the 
the Spaniards and the Jasiiils, and he sin- most gifted oi' all the lieutenants of Gusta- 
cerely desired peace. Nevertheless he prose- viis A(lo{j)hiis. FVitil now the Austrian 
eutiaa the war with vigor, and compelled territories h:i< I escaped the sufferings of the 
the Swedish General Banner to raise the war. Torten.son at once invaded them and 
siege of Leipzig and retreat into Pomerania, soon made himself muster of GlogiCu, 

Sclnvoidnitz, and Olniutz. He then laid 
siege to Leipzig. An army was sent to ite 
relief niul m* tlu) Arclidnke Leopold, but 
was defeated willi terrible loss on the site 
()f the great vietory ^^on by Gustavus in 
■i conducted. Now that the firm hand lOol. Three weciks later Leipzig capitu- 
of the king was withdrawn, these same luted, and was obliged to ransom itself by 
troops became noted for their excesses, the payment of a heavy contribution. Thd 
which they carried ia Mieh a point that winter wbi(*h followed was severe, but the 
tlitiir Obmmaivdor, Banner, liimself an un- Swedish army continued its operations, 
mitigated profligate, declaiTti tb at it would Freitl burg was attacked by them, and an 
not surprise him if the earth should open imperial army was compelled to take the 
and swallow up his army for its cruelties. fioM to deteiui it against them. Tortenson 
The G-erman armies on both sitles were I raised the si(‘ge, ami by a swift movement 
usually without pay, and with no rogiilaij through Bolc inia compelled the imperial- 
system of supplies. All the armies en- ists to .‘ibainlon the siege of Olimitz, /riiis 
gaged in the stniggle lived iij)on the coun- aceomplished, he constructed a fortified 
tr'y through which they passed, robbing the camp near Olrnutz, from which he corn- 
ihbabitants and destroying their i>roj|crly inauded the whole of IMoravia. His f. )rog- 
wrth a recklessness wliich brought siarya- iiig parlies extended their ravages up to the 
tioii and ail its liorror.s to tliousands of gates of Vienna. 

tho wretched people among whose hoiiies Tlie Freiieh were equally successful on 
, wore conducted. tlie Rhine. We shall relate tlieir conquests 

Duke Bernhard died, and his in the French history of this j^eriod. In 
eOflq^H^ts on the upper Klrine fell into the 1()44 their armies, under Condo and 
The Palatinate was the. Turenne, won the wdiole valley of the 
w England and Rhino from Basic to Coblentz. In lf)45 

Holland, whose rulers were the nearest (Jonde deieated the Bavarians at Nord- 
young Elector l^ilaline, un- lingen, and won tliat town and Dinkelsbiihl 
: in the defiaicc of his for France. Turenne won great smaa^sses 

. in Flanders, and also c.aptured Treves, 

by the imperialist whicli was restored to the Elcelor Arch- 
brother, Prince Ru- l)ish»>p, who had long been a jmsoner. In 
^ the civil war in 1(34(> Turenne and Wraiigel, with an army 

V ^ a prisoner and retained of French and Swed -s, inflicted a stinging 

time. defeat upon the imperialists near Augsburg, 

the Swedes had recov- and overran Bavaria, inflicting fearful suf- 
In 1638 ferings upon the peot)Ie. Conde won a 
iniperial army at Elstcp- brilliant vietory over the Archduke Leo- 
Saxohs ttt Chemnitz- Fol- pold at Lens, and the Swedish army under 


The war had changed its character. 
Uttdfer Gustavus the Swedish army main- 
tained a high state of diseijdiue and scriipii- 
lously respected the rights of the people of 
the countries in whicli their operations 


by the Swedish 

the Emperor Ferdinand II. 
i succeeded by his son, Ferdi- 

TH The war went on vigorously. 

Emperor Fertli- 
Protestantism and ren- 
der tb6 imperial power alwolute in Ger- 





/^iWles^G advancing into Boliemia, 

nesailcd Prague, without accomplishing 
tthytbing of a decisive nature. Matters 
vr^re in this condition when the war closed. 

' Negotiations for a general peace had been 
begun in 1()48. The obstacles to a treaty 
were raised chiefly by France and Sweden, 
wlio claimed large rewards for their ser- 
vices during the struggle. At last, how- 
ever, on tlie 24 ih of O' tober, 1G48, n treaty, 
known as the Peace of Weafphalia, wtis con- 
cluded between the pjii’ties to the struggle, 
and the Thirty Years’ War came to an 
end. By the U?nns of the treaty tlie ern- 
j)(;j’or conceded religious freedom in Ger- 
many, proedaimed a general amnesty, and 
acknowie<l'j:e(l the sovereign rights of the 
Sffveral princes in peace and war. The 
Protestants w» rc to retain all the religious 
property they had held in 1024, and were 
to be ]’e[)res(!iit(Ml equally with (Jal holies in 
the Imperial Chamber. These concessions 
applied only to Germany, but in Bohemia 
and his hereditary Austrian dominions the 
emperor rofiisod to tolerate Protestantism. 
The pope was greatly disj^leasod with the 
treaty on accoinit of its concessions to the 
Protestants, and subsequently issued a bull 
declaring it null and void. The iipj^er 
Palatinate was retained by the Ek?ctor of 
Bavaria, but the “ Palatinate of the lUiine” 
was confirmed to Charles Loui^, the boh of 
the deposed Elector Frederic k V., and a 
new electoral title was creat(.‘d for him. 
The butch and Swiss republics were recog- 
nized us independent slates. Western 
I’onuTania, Stettin, Wismar, the sees of 
Bremen. and Verden were ceded to Sweden, 
which thus becajiie possessed of the most 
important points on the Baltic and l^orth 
seas. By the acquisition of this territory 
the Sweriish sovereign became a prince of 
the empire, with three votes in the diet. 
France w^as confirmed in her possession of 
the Lorraine bishopries of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, and was given all that part of 
•Alsace wliieh belonged to Austria, the 
Suadgau, Bn'isaeb, the fortress of Pignerol, 
and the pret'edure of ten imperial cities. 
The Elector of Brandenburg received East 
Pomerania, the archbishopric of Magde- 
burg, and the bishoprics of Halberstadt, 
Miutien, and Kamin. 

The treaty of Westphalia was the first 
effort to reconstruct the European system 
of states by diplomacy. It was fatal to the 
empire, which from this time existed in 
Germany only in name. Instead of the 


compact* real ui which Fez^luind ilL-liiBL^^ 
hoped to establish, Germany waa 
into Beveral hundred pptty " 

each' wdth all the diltiuctive mEcbijA^y^4' 
separate state, and bqund ^ 

nominal confederacy, with . 

shadow of national filing. The TntW 
national authority of the emperor M 
end. The power to conclude 
to build fortifications, to raise 
1 evy con tri b u ti ons for thei r support; ^ 
taken fn)m him and conferred 
diet, which was composed of the' 
the princes of Germany and llie represef^li!- ' ■ 
tives of fifty-three free cities. The 
required to meet at fixed times an^ , 
<lesignated place. Among the resuitsof the 
war uiuy be mentioned the dissohitiQii qf 
the League of the llanse towns in I63r0f 1^, 
cause of the inability of the towns tq p^V 
the expenses in wdiich the league invoiced 
Ihcm. ^ 

(h'rmany emerged from the Thirty 
Years’ War in a terribly crijipled couditiom . 
Bciwe(*Li one4uilf and two-thirds oC th® 
Geriiiiin people jxTished during the ; 

g I V. The \vh ol c con n try had been.: 
waste, many cilies W(?re in ruijis, trade ites :- 
almost destro\’ed, and [)()verty was genei^^tJ. - , 
No ]>art of Euro])e has ever suffered; ^ 
terribly; yet in spile of this, neither : 
in (Germany was satisfied with thd U’^at\%, 
The Protoslants felt that they had 
ceived the riglits to which they were Crt- 
titJed, ajul the Catholics denounced:^^^^ 
treaty beciause it conceded too much / 

Pretest ants. The emperor was obliged^P 
forbid 1 he ])nItlication in his dpmitjioUjpWf 
tho bull of Pope Innocent X., which 
nouiiced the trciaiy “null, invalid, 
tons, and void of all power and 'V 

Tlie necessity of peace w^as imperative^: ;iii) A 
the bull was disregarded, by all theCttthoiid: 
powers. ■ 


CIIAPTEB VI. ' ■ 

FROM THE PEACE OF WESTPIIAUA 

HEATH OF FREHElfclCK THK ^ ■ 

Ileign of Ferdinand TIL — Leopold T. — iliMilfi'iSiiVv. 
of Fruace Seeks tlie Iniperiul 
of Prussia — Fretleriek 'William the Giiie^jBJeQ^Wfcjr . ' 
— .Joins the Alliance against LoiiU 
the Swedes at Fehrbellin — Louis 
Strasburg— Leopold Oppresses the 
Protealarits — Thev Ask and Rj^ive 
Turks — Siege of Vienna — War with 
— Brutality of the French Soldiersr-The 
Byswick — The ]p^leetor of,BrHndenb«ic;g;|t^6^^ ' 
King of Prussia — The War of the Spaniaa Siii6- 
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i of Bavaria and Cologtte 

** ■'^11 >T^»i(H>i--Alttrii>i»rnii;rh and Priniuj Kujjeue — 
..JBli^ Blenheim— Joseph I, hm]ifior — ^liis 

Measures - Pririce^u^ene iu Italy— His 
Vi'Qth^ieS-^ Joins MarlbuiMu^i ill tiie NetherJonds 
ei'Oudetiarde uud Malplaquef. — Charles 
5?I..Sqaperpr— The Peaee of i: tied] t— Close of the 
.-..■Syiic :by “the Treaty of Uastadt — The Pragmatic 
. fiaiitftlon— War with the Turks— Lorraine given 
iljti TO ti,taoi&laus Jjeszczyuski — Maria Theresa — 

. ISSflirts to Strip her of' Her DoiiiinioiiH — Rapid 
Grpirl^i of Prussia '--I'VtMlerick William J. — A Rru- 
. J The Tobacco College — Harsh 'freatment 

.^^,4,'hieyCJrV?wn Prince— Frederick the Great Be- 
Kii/g^ Goveriinient— Claims Silesia — 

; In'vad^ that Country — The War of the A astriau 
■ SUode^loh— Situation of Maria Theresa 
' A^Jp to the Nobles of Ilungarv — Fro- 

Pence with Prussia — Successes 
W Theresa— The Secoml Sile- 

, of Charles VII. — Pcatie Between 

^^ftvariiay Prussia, Sax(»iiy*an(J Austria — Treaty 
Ajxda-Cl^ — Francis 1. Emperor — Home 
»ti6veVtuiKVnt of Frederick the Great — Maria The- 
to llegaiti Silesia- -Frederick 
^ v with EnglMiid— The Jjeagne 

Against Prussia — Frederick luvade.s Saxony and 
Begins^the Seven Years' VVar --BaLTle of Losowitz 
; — ^Viclpry of Frccl(M'i(dc near Ih'ague— He is De- 
feated- lit ICol in — Invasion of Prus.<<ia by the 
. Alias'— Puspprate Situation of TTvderiek— His 
' Flriune.ss --Biittlefi of Rnssharh and Leuilien — 
, Aid from JOuglarul— Beats the 

, at Zorndori— Is Defeated at Dmeli- 

Jcil^hvti— 'Frederick’s CVuisc Scciks Hopeless— 
’ Defeated ar Kuiiersdurf— His 

at Ldgn it/.— Berlin Occupied by 
} JM AitsMinkand Ilus.sia ns— M .)«vNune.iits of J ' ri nee 
' Ilepry and Frederick in 1 7G1— ('hauge in tlie. 
Poli(?y of Ru.ssia — Battles of Buckersdoif and 
Freib<!^rg— Peace of Hubortsburg — lle.sultsof the 
< .^yen Years’ War — Death of Francis 1. — Ikirti- 
tioii -of Poland — Death of Maria There.s:i— Joseph 
ilTJEmpexor— Death of Frederick the Great. 

)H:E remainder of the reii^u of F(n*ili- 
nand IIJ. wtia iiiuventfnl. IJc 
' died in 1()57, nnd wiia fc^uccccded 
by hU son, Leopold I. Loiii.s 
’/. XIV. of France was very auxiou.s 
to obtain the imperial dignity, and 
, c^di^l^rod to bribe tlie electoral coll egt\ 
bi|t/tliAl»^iXiporal electors refused his offt-rs, 
^ Leopold. The French king 

bis defeat, and throughout 
reign sought to humble and 
- ^ empire, and to euriefh himself 

Leopold Avas a weak, vvell- 
incontpetent sovereign, and 
t^j^.'was mainly a period of disaster, 
l^boso troubios wt^e aggravated by the in- 
. whii'h the Ciermaii states luani- 

J/ to the interests of the empire. In 
XIV. invaded the Nelhcrlands 
wresting a part of that 
■ Spam. No German state 

'.iiOpk:3pW9ci i«. the quarrel^ and by the treaty 
i in 1669, Spain was com* 



pelled to ^lifiqiiish a portion of her posses- 
sions ill that quarter. * 

In the mean time Prussia Iiad ‘been stead- 
ily growing in territory and in strength. 
By the treaty of WeJau, coneduded in 1657, 
Prussia became independent of Poland, and 
in 1666 the diicliy of Clove and the coun- 
ties of IMark and Itavcnsberg were added 
to the Prussian dominioiLs. These advances 
were made under the guidance of Frederick 
William, Elector of Brandenburg, called 
the Great Elector, avJio Avas by far the 
alilest of the German princes of his day.* 
He devoted himself to the task.of improving 
the fortunes of Prussia, and under him the 
little state fairly began its remarkable ad- 
vance to poAver and prosperity. In 1672 
Louis XIV. declared Avar against the 
unitc<l ])n)viuces Frederick William,, who 
hud long been suspicious of France, now 
had seriou.s cause to fear that the French 
king Avon Id seek to ab.sorl) the new po.sses- 
sioijs of Prussia, and he joined the united 
provinces against him. The emperor and 
King (.’!iarh‘s of Spain did likewise. The 
imperial army Avas j)! act'd under the com- 
mand of Moutecuciili, an able general. 
The chief minister of (ho emperor was* 
Prince LohkowiLz, who was in the pay of 
ibe French king. The spiritual electors 
and the Bi.sliop ul“ idiinslor were in open 
syin|)at.hy widi .Louis, These constituted 
a powuj-iul cabal, and hampered the move- 
ment.s of the army to sucli an extent that 
Frederick William hec.amo disgusted, and 
made j)eacewiih the French in 1673. The 
emj)en)r Avas obliged to dismiss Prince Lob- 
kowiiz at li'iiglh, and then INIonteciiculi waa 
able to act Avitb jinu'c freedom. He Avon 
some Ml cresses on the loAver Rbine, but in 
the iipjier Uhine country the French com- 
mand r Turenne gained an important vic- 
tory tn c.r the Austrians. J n 1 07 4 it became 
nec('s.sMry lor the Elector Frederick William 
to take sides Avith one juirty or another, 
and he again joined the alliance against 
France. Denmark also became a member 
of it. About the same time Sweden made 
an alliance Aviih France, and sent an army 
into 'BraiKlonburg. Several olli^ German 
princes took sides Avith tlie French king. 
The action of Sweden compel led the great 
('lector to leave the Rhine and defend Jiis 
own country. In 1675 he Avon a decisive 
victory over the Swedes at Fehrbellin, and 
followed up this success by wresting from 
them nearly all of Pomerania, In 1678 
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of Nimwegen was signed between 
S:r4iice9 the united provinces, aud Spain, 
and the war was thus con/ineif to the em- 
^ror and the French hing. Peace was 
niade between them in 1679. Tlie emperor 
restored Freiburg in Breisgiiii to the French, 
and Frederick WilJiaiii gave back to the 
Swedes nearly all the tcrrit(jry he had won 
from them in Pomerania. The great elec- 
tor devoted the rerriainder of his life to 
advancing the interests of liis country, and 



, IMPEKIAL AUSENAE, VIENNA. 

generally regiirch'd as one of the ablest 
Prussia, and the founder of her 
sperity. 

1 pledged to peace by the treaty 
bWegen, Louis XIY- did not cense to 
^Crennauv. T3nd<'r pretence that the 
S^^an possessions in Alsace had not been 
ly delivered to France, he took pos- 
Sion of many towns on both sides of the 
line, and in 16S1 suddenly seized the im- 
|[iortant city of Strasburg, the . key to all 


south Gcrm^any. 

render it iinpregnable^'abdviti'^^^^ 
universal protest <^fG6rrtti)my;,"b^ 

It was retaiiioil by Fmnce.:Until;||fSi^|;i^ 
The emperor was unablb' to-pr^lN^ 
outrages; as his energies wei^e 
a war with the ITungarians 
Leo pol d t r eat cd iho xlii n gar i an 
with such severity that they 
despair. Their only friend was 
of France, who, though a bigote4v<^b||i^i 
aided ihcm as a 
w^eakening the; 
their extremity thet'Kui^^r 
rians asked ana reeeiVbd 
of the Turks, who wbrbilsb ; 
urged by Louis to 'ftttiefe 
Austria. In 1 G83 » 

Turkish army entered 
gary, and advanced 
upon Vienna. Thcvcliypteibt 
and many of the pooj^e fledV 
but the city made ii 
defence of , several hipiii^s 
under Count Rudiger 
toronberg. Wheti 
tliG point of yielding it' 
saved by the an’iyal '^bf 'i^ 
aiiny under Charlcs,^^i^dftb 
ol Lorraine, and John : 

evki, King of Poland* 

Turks were at once \ 

and driven from their i^nlp 
by Sobicski. They retfeafeiid 
into their own coimtryv^ TO 
war was coiUinued, abd-ai|ifer 
seviral defeats ibo ' 
consen ted to make ■ 

The treaty of 
signed iu 1699, 
war. 

In the meantime i 

broken out . again . 

the c iiiperor 'and': ■ , 
Loiiii; began ■ 
the ].>retext that 
for the digiiity’of 
1 Cologne had not been appomtod. V 
now came to the iissistance of 
<]ecliirod war aga*ijist 
army entered the Palatinate, 
root orders of the king laid' 
beautiful country. Towns an^ 
wore burned, and the ■pebplev^R^flfl^l^ 

Fuflor the most horrible outi^a^^j^ 
berg ami its splendid' 

the tombs of the emperors at Spir^fViM;:; 
broken open, the bones cf the gl'eai 
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ii^lili^^ flhd iheir silver ^of- 
^ efolefi. Those iind similar out- 
Sii^sed^-^ of the Frenc h 

(illt; eU Germ fc<‘]ing which 

died out. The emperor 
(i^his indolenoe, and made vigorous 
nish the Freuch. He was ably 
by Frederick of Brandonburg, 
j^jof the great elector, and the other 
and a coalition of the Eu- 
under the leadership of 


IlL of England, was formed 
Mnst Fmnce. We shall relate the events 
■ It lasted seven 

. snecess, and was closed 

: Ryswick, between France, 

, BaglandySpain, and Holland, in 1607. The 
Ela^ror at first held aloof, but at length 
gay^ hte eanctio^ to the treaty. France 
fiirreadered Freibn rg, Breisach , Ph i 1 i ps- 
'har^aad the towns on the right bank of 
. |bd%Hne, but kept Strasburg. Gernfany 
jlgfoed to maintain the Catholic religion in 
' towns. 

WiJlia>n,tho Great Elector of 
^ Wits succeeded by his son 

Freckrick III. This prince was dissatisfied 
with his e dignity, and was ambi- 

^ ^IDOSI of higher honors. With the consent 
of flie emperor he erected his dominions 
I the kingdom of Prussia. He could 
H itoi. become King of Brandenburg, because 
ae elector of that country he owed a nomi- 
allegiance to the emperor ; but as Duke 
, ^iProsaia he \vas ind^endent. Hence he 
tdiipee to rail himself King of Prussia. He 
crowoed with great splelidor at Kd- 
lUS^^g on the ISth of January, 1701. 
JHiiir. event, in reality one of the most im- 
pf the century, attracted very little 
attention at the time. 

: of the European powers for 

Spanish dominions, and 
' tne Electoral Prince of 

; related in our account of the 

hiotoijir/bf France during the last century. 

of Spain died on the llihof 
1700. He was 'induced a short 
his death, and very reluc- 
jTjf to declare Philip of Anjou, the 
of Louis XlY., his successor, 
9 oRt^rot refused to abide by this ap- 
“^-Qtj'and claimed the Spanish throne 
Archduke Charles, the son 
1%ercsa, thp sister of Charles 
hh The Protestant powers took 
t>f the emperor, 08 they 
m the Bourbons in possession 



of the crowns of Franco and Rpain. Sucli ' 
a concentration of power in the hands of 
this family they believed would render it 
dangerous to Uhe peace of Europe. They 
had all ceme to regard Louis XIV. as 
their great enemy, and they dreaded the 
success of any movement that could add to 
his power. The emperor possessed a de- 
cided advantage over liis rivals, in having 
for the coniniander of his army the illus- 
trious soldier, Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
wliose spleiidiil exploits against the Turks 
in the last Vf'iirs of the seventeenth century 
had won him the baton of a field-marshuL . 
The new kingdom of Prussia had also en- 
gaged to support the.cmperor in considera- 
tion of his consent to its erection. The 

War of the Spanislf Succession '* began in 
May, 1701, in the passage of the Alps by 
Prince Eugene, and his entrance into Lom- 
hardv wdth an .army of Austrian, Prussian, 
and Hanoverian troops. Marshal Catinat, 
the French commander, was beaten, and 
the French were driven out of the region 
between the Adige and the Adda. Calinat 
was succeeded liy Marsha! Villeroy, but he 
was signally defeated by Eugene at Chiari 
and Cremona. England and Holland now 
entered into an alliance with the emperor. 
The deal!) of William III. of England, in 
March, 1702, for a while diseoncerted the 
allies; but liis successor, Queen Anne, 
promptly announced her intention to con- 
tinue William’s policy, and appointed Lord 
Marlborough to tlie command of her forces. 
On the 2d of October, 1702, the states of 
the empire formally declared war against 
France. The Elector of Bavaria^ and his 
brother, the Elector of Cologne, nt the 
same time entered into a treaty of allianco 
with Prance, and early in 1703 the French 
crossed the Rhine and joined the Bavarian 
troops. Marshal Villars, the French com- 
mander, proposed to the elector to march 
at once upon Vienna; but Maximilian 
shrank from so bold a movement, and un- 
dertook an expedition into the Tyrol. He 
had some slight successes, and made him- 
self master 01 Innsbruck, but was at length 
driven out of the Tyrol by the people. 

In 1704 Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
united their forces and invaded the Bava- 
rian territory, and on the 13th of August, 
1704, defeated the French and Bavarian 
forces in the great battle of Blenheim, near 
Hochstadt. Among th6 prisoners was the 
French commander. Marshal Tallard. The 
French were compelled in consequence of 
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withdraw from Germany. Tho Em p'^ror Joseph X died w 

tte Elector of Ik vaiM'a fled of April, 1711, and was suceeedcia;r|i^4^^^^ 

lauds, and his dominions were occupied by brother, the Archduke Ghurles, iyfip itlJliSjv; 
the imperial army. MarlBorough was became the Emperor Cliaiiea VI. ; .0 
created a prince of tlic empire as a reward already held the Spanish KetherftWfiftf 
for his great services. For some years he Two Sicilies, and Milan, and 
had been in supreme corurnaiid of llic irn- began to consider that the acqqkitfeU;^ ^ 
j^erial forces, as the Ihnperor Leopold L, Spain, in addition to his iinpeilal and 
while csfeeiniiig Prince Eugene ibr his possessions, would render him as duing^pir ' 
great a!)ility, did not altogether trust him. as Louis XIV. They tli jrcdbre'giJpiV^Jilfev 
In 1705 the Emperor Leopold I, died, warm in his cause. Partly because of 
and was succeeded by his son Joscplii I., a conviction, and partly for reasons con 
man of stronger and more energetic cliarac- '^ith the domestic questions of Great 
ter. He dittered from his father in another ain, Marlborough was recalled to EugV>tUih;?? 
respect also: he had pcrlect eonrideiiee in Negotiations were opened for a pc? 

Prince Eugene and iw lowed him a wider tween France and the allies, andvb^^ 
field for the display of his talents. lie 11th of April, 1713, tho treaty of Utrecht 
continued the war with France, asul found was signed. The Einperjir Charles VI. re- 
time also to crush several outbreaks in fused to accept lids treaty, as he declared 
Hungary. The criielties of the Austrian lie had hecii betrayed by his allies fqr the 
array of occupiUioii drove the Bavarians sake of peace. His efforts .were unsUccossf- 
iiito revolt. The emperor succeeded in " ' ’ 

quelling this outbreak after a severe strug- 
gle. The Electors of Bavaria and Cologne 
were put to the ban of the empire, and the 
emperor resolved to put an end to tho ex- 
istence of Bavaria as a nation. Its terri- 
tories were divided among s(fVoral of the received t lie Spanish Ncihcrlands, tlie Tivb 
German princes, and the upper Palatinate Sicilies, Milan, and Sardinia. A separata 
was restored to the Elector Iklatine, from treaty with France was signed at Baden on ■ 
wliom it Lad been taken iu the Thirty tho 7th of September, 1 714, by which the 
Years' War. ' emperor ceded to France tlie iniperiiil fort-» 

Prince Eugene had been sent into Italy ress of Landau, and granted a free pardfm 
to drive the French out of that country, but to the Electors (d' Ikivaria and Cologn6,wtl 
iu August, 1705, was defeated by the Duke restored them to their dominions. ’ 
of Veurlome at Cassano, aud again at Cal- The reign of Charles VI. was not 
einato, ill April, ITOd. Ho repaired these gether fortunate. He had no son to iuHcrit: 
reverses, however, by a brilliant victory his possessions, and iu 1713 
over tho Frcncli before Turin on the 7th of Pragmatic Sauctiou, or a law which gu^- 
Septomber, ITOO. Iu consequence of this antced the succession of the Austrian^ pofi^ 
victory all Lombardy submitted ‘ to tho iiii- sessions to liis dauglitcr Maria Tbere^ ft^';; 
perialists, and the Archduke Charles w'as her heirs, in the event of the faillVre^^i 
proclaimed at ]\liJaii. In March; 1707, a male line at liis death. After cqnsidfetPi^^ 
convention was .signed with the French by negotiation he succeeded in *eecttr|ibg,:;i^^^ 
which they agrce<l to evacuate the whole acceptance of this law by the 
of northern Italy. Three months later the induced the leading states of 
imperialists captured Naples, and the Aus- guarantee its enforcemeut. 
trian archduke was acknowledged King of In 171c) a war broke out 
the Two Sicilic!<, as Cliarles III. Prince and lasted until 1718. Tho> 
jSugeue now marched into the Netherlands Prince Eugene won substantial 
and united his forces 'vith those of Marl- for the empire, and by the treaty iif 
boiMUgh: The allied commanders at once owitz, which closed the war, tho 
assume the offensive, and on the 11th of compelled to surrender Belgrfwie'aB!# 

July, 1708, defeaterl the French in the towns, together with a 
great battle of Ogdenardc. On the 11th of territoiji to Austria. " ^ 

of September,.! 709, they, gained tlie great In 1733 Augustus IL of 
victory of Malplaqiiet, the most stubbornly The emperor and tb&Czar of 
contested little of the war. ported the claims of ids son 


iiu 111 tiic campaign wiiicn totJoweci, ana on 
the 7th of March, 1714, the peace* of Eas- 
tadt wais signed between tlie empire, and 
France aud Spain. By the tenns of" this 
treaty C harles re.sig:icd his claims to the 
Spanish crown in lavor of Philip V., but 
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v^lua||Kii|lSi^ of 'Saxony, wliilc France 

^nialivti'i Leszczynski, the father- 
CoiiH XV. Out of* this quarrel 

f rew;. the War at' the Polish SuooessioiL 
t WaSf' ooiitinut\l until 1735, but. the third 
.treaty ©f Vienna was not signed until 1736. 
Augifttiis III. succeeded iu obtaining llie 
but the war was one of un- 
iiip^bted disaster ta the emperor. He was 
to relinquish the beautiful duchy 
of I^rfaine to Stanislaus Leszczynski, from 
^whons the diichy passed to France and bc- 
; a part of th at k i n g< 1 o m . F r an ci s, the 
•'^rignin^Duke of Lorraine, was married to 
the daughter of tlie em- 
.perori wl^. upon him the grand 

•. ■duqh.y ; for wliich, ti»^ether wiih 

been oldlged to sur- 
Tender Charles VL di-d 

on the 21st of Oi||bber, 1740, and with him 
ended the male line of the house of Ha])s- 
biifff. 

Marta Theres*^ was twenty-four years old, 
and i(uc^5eeded her fatlicr on the thrones of 
Ailstria, tfungary, and Bohemia. Kot- 
Wlthatauding the guarantee given her father 
by the European prmer.s, slie soon found 
herself oppo.sed by nearly all of tlicTn,Avlio 
sought to wrest her dominions from her and 
divide^ ft^riong themselves. Eiigland, 
and the United .Nether- 
lanSs gave her friendly assurances: but the 
iPHnch king dis.senibled hi.s iiitcntion.s, ami 
th# Elector of Bavaria boldly claimed t{ie 
Austriail territories in his own right as a 
doseehdaut of the Emperor Ferdinand II., 
-and in right of liis wife, who was llie daiigh- 
tor of Joseph I. The King of Poland had 
gilktanteed the Pragmatic Sanction, but he 
-■npW;? elaimed the Austrian dominions in 
wife, who was a (lamrhtcr of 
l.y and joined the secret alliance of 
Bavaria, and Spain ag.'iinst Maria 
Jff little later this alliance was 
. *'j^^fl by the Kings of Prussia and Sar- 
. niiiiiki' the Elector of Ctilogne, and the 
Elector Palatine. The object of the league 
" Charles Albert of Bavaria 

and to divide the Austrian pos- 
Jmamg Its various members. Thus 
was left with only England 
The Empress Elizabeth of 
S^V^g&iewdly to lier, but was so 
in a war with Sweden that 
render her no assistance. The 
' '^ntggla 'Which now ensued is known as 
Wir of the Austrian Succession.” 
blow whs struck by the King of 



Prussia. Before relating the events of t])is 
war, it is necessary to go back and trace Ihc 
history of Prussia since the formation of 
the kiugdjuiii 

Under Frederii-k I., tlie founder of the 
monarchy, tlu* Pru.«sian kingdom attained 
the peculiar military character whuh has 
since distinguished it. He did mucli to 
develop its resources, but at the siime time 
he kept his p(M)ple poor by imposing heavy 
taxes upon them to enable him to support 
a luxurious and enslly court in imitation 
of that of Ijoiiis XiV. of France. He was 
a sovereign of liberal aiifl enlightened 
views, and did ti inh fiu* the iutellectiial 
advancement of liis kingflnm. He founded, 
among other instimtions, iho University of 
Halle and the A(*ad jvy of Bciences at 
Berlin. He died in 1713. 

Fre<lcriek Willi mu I., wlio siuceoded his 
father, was a man of e(jai>e ami brutal na- 
ture, an*! was given In the nio.st furious out- 
hursts of anger. IL* treated liis lainily 
with contempt and eriielly, and uhen they 
made hini angry or oj)pose(l his wishes, did 
not hesitate to l)eat ihern with his stick. 
He n'ganled haining and learned men 
with prohuind conleiJipt, which heexhiluted 
on all j)nssihlo occasions. He conducted liis 
court with an ( (‘Oiioiny which was simply an 
unparalleled meanness. lie was an inve:- 
erate srnok(‘r, and arranged the afiairs of 
slate in what he called his “tobacco col- 
lege.” Ilis genorals and ministers W'ould 
assemble in a j)l:unly fui nislied room in the 
palace, ea< h provided with a pipe, and 
there, amid clouds of tobacco smoke, the 
aHairs of the kingdom were discussed and 
decided upon. Taxes* were still high dur- 
ing this reign, but the economy of the king 
onahh.d him to lay by a large sum of moi»ey 
for the service of .the state. Though he 
was aiirfirbitrary tyrant, he was wtH served 
by his ministers, and under him the king- 
dom advanced sreadily. He obtained from 
Sweden in 1720 the city of Stettin, the 
southern part of Hither Pomerania, and 
the islands of Usedom and Wollin. He 
gave especial care to the array, and at the 
time of his death Prussia had a force (d' 
80,000 splendidly eqvu'pped and organized 
troops. He had a passion for very tall 
men, and used every effort to induce them 
to enlist in his favorite regiment, the “Pid.'^- 
dam Guard.” He had his agents in foreign 
countries, and when “ginnrs” could not be 
procured in any other- way, they were kid- 
napped. • 
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y^re^Mcli William 6ecme<l to take oa Austridris, aoA iiiia<la; 

(^.{lieQinj delight in maltreating his son, thej oountiy. In the s' 

(^»a Prince Frederick, a young man of trian army, under 
eii^t abilities, and naturally of a warm and took tQ drive Fretlerick out i3\6»SE^"i 

. 1! " t:T- I 1 : J jT 



amiable disposition. IIo had acquired a 
considerable degree of education and cr.l- 
ture, and liis father set to work to conquer 
his aa^hetic tastes^ and convert him into a 
brute like himself. The process he adopted 
was a very cruel one* and clouded Fred- 
erick’s you fh with iiuliappiness and Buffer- 
ing. In 1730 the prince attempted to es- 
cape from Prussia and take refuge with liis 
aunt, the Queen of England. His plan 
was discovered by his father, and ho was 
arrested and condemned to death hy a court- 
martial as a deserter. The king was with 
<lifficulty persuaded t(f cnumiute his son’s 
sentence to iinprisoninent, but LleutiMiiint 
Katte, the coinjianioii of Fred rick’s flight, 
was beheaded, and the prince was emu- 
pelled to witness the execution. Such treat- 
ment as this soured the naturally pleasant 
disposition of Frederick, and in after life 
made him moody, bitter and suapieioiis, 
Frederick William died on the 31st of May, 
1740, and was succeeded by his son Fred- 
erick II., called “the Great” He was 


was defeated in tho battle of MoIwiis* ! 

battle was won by the rapi4 
firing of tho Prussian infantiyi^ ia 
wliicli had been introduced into W 
by Frederick William^ L. F.rcwleriGk v 
nominally in command' of his army, but 
was still a novice in tho art of and the '; 
victory was gained by tho able 
Schwerin. ^ ‘ 

The battle of Molwitz made the aitaati<nft 
of Maria Theresa almost d^perate, and 
little later an alliance was fornicd ajgalnst 
her by France, Prussia, Bavaria, 

Saxony. A French army entered (ifennaih 
and united wi:h the Bava|lan fotrceSi^'^bilA 
the Saxon army ndvaneSl into Bonetnia. ; 
The Bavarians marched into uppef AUdtria 
and occupied Linz, where the elector wa^ 
proclaimed Archduke of Austriai He : 
might liave taken Vienna had he moved 
promptly against that city, but beaming 
jealous of the successes of the SaxdbA iu 
Bohemia, he undertook the conquest 
He entered Prague on 


country. 

twenty-eight years old, and in vigorous of November, and was proclaimed 
health. He was possessed of great natural Bohemia. In January, 1742, he wiwt-<4ib^ 
abilitie.*^, and w.as destined to become one of emperor by the electors at Prankfotli^^aS' 
the greatest sovereigns of history, lie at took the title of Charles VII, . . 
once devoted liimself with diligence to the In the meantime Maria Ther^ 
government of his kingdom, and his peojdc erted herself to repair her disiUiterar :^iPB^> 
soon perceived that, though he was a more fled to her kingdom of Hungaryj^TOll:^^ 

tefetion, and hastening to the aas^J “ " 
diet, with her infftnt sou, afterwards 
II., in her arms, presented hei^f " 
the nobles and deputies, and appi^^ 
them to maintain her cause. The <4)^ 
Hungarians were deeply moved 
trust in them, and the h^ll raw 
cry, “ Let us die for our King, 


enlightened prince than his father, he W'as 
none tho less a king. He took all the 
branches of the government into his own 
hands, and administered each according 
to his own will, seeking counsel of no 
one, and requiring his ministers merely to 
record his decisions, ^nd to execute his 
orders. Prussia at once felt the impulse of 
his vigorous policy. When the Emperor 
Charlas VI. died, Frederick was bound by 
his pledge to that sovereign to support the 
cause of MaHa Theresa ; but he saw in the 
necessities of the young tjueen the oppor- 
tunity to extend hi? territories at her ex- 
pense. He had a sort of a claim to a part 
of Silesia, and offered through his ambas- 
sador at Vienna to support Maria Theresa, 
if she would relinquish this territory to him. 

.^She returned an indignant refusal to his 
demand. So sure had Frederick been of 
her refusal that he had already ventured to 
in vade Silesia before^.the arrival of the Aus- 



resal" An army of 100,000 
and was joined by a strong 
rolese. This force at once 
One division under^ General Kbe 
not only reconquered upper 
invaded Bavaria, ahd cuptured 
the very day that Charlea V It, W 
emperor, A little later an 
unaer Prince Charles of 
feated by Frederick at Cwtslab. . ® . 
aster induced the queen to rid bersetff 
most dang^erous enemy by surr.^.. 
upper Silesia and a ^rt of lower Sit 
him^ Frederivk was satisfied fur the W 


trian answer. He quickly drove atit the and peace was made between Austria 
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I^nTSfe^^ spring of 1742. Frederick’s 
<)lk&i£lple ivas sooir followed by the Elector 
of Bayony, and Maria Theres;i '•had only 
Franco and Bavaria to contend with. The 
French were besieged in Prague by Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, but managed to secure 
their retreat and abandoned Bohemia alto- 
gether, having lost about 48,000 men in 
the war. 

The Emperor Charles VIL was now re- 
duced to the most humiliating condition, 
lie was abandoned by his allies, and his 
hereditary capital was in possession of the 
Austrians. He consented to n^linqiiish 
Bavaria on condition thatdiis army should 
be quartered in some neutral state of the 
empire. The Queen of Hungary was pro- | 
claimed ruler of Bavaria; and about the 
same time her cause received a decided ac- 
cession of strength by the decision of Eng- 
land to render her more efficient aid. In 
June, 1743, an army, under George II. of 
England in person, defeated the FrCucli at 
Hettiiigeu. 

Frederick II. was now alarmed at the 
successes of Austria, as he feared that in 
the event of the war resulting in her favor, 
she would seek to recover Silesia at the first 
opportunity. He therefore entered into an 
alliance, known as the Union of Frankfort, 
with tlie emperor, the King of Sweden, 
and the Elector Palatine}. This alliance 
was immediately followed by what is known 
a.s the second Sih^sian war. Frederick in 
1744 advanced into Bohemia and ca])tured 
Prague. A combined army of Austrians 
and Saxons was sent against him, and ho 
w^as driven out of Bohemia and Silesia. In 
the spring of 1745 Frederick regained 
Sile.sia; but in January of that year an 
alliance was formed between Austria, Eng- 
land, Saxony, and Holland against the em- 
peror and his allies. In the same month 
Charles VII. died suddenly, and the state 
of affairs was at once changed. Maximilian 
Joseph, the voungElector of Bavaria, made 
peace with Austria, and was allowed to keep 
his hereditary possessions on condition of 
£nally surrendering his pretensions to the 
Austrian crown and pledging his vote to 
Francis of Lorraine, Maria 'Theresa’s hus- 
band, in the election for emperor. The 
Queen of Hungaj’y on her part acknowl- 
edged the imperial dignity of Charles VII. 

The war with the other allies went on, 
and Frederick this year won two signal 
victories over the Austrians at Hohenfried- 
berg and SAr. Se thew rapidly overran 



Liisatia, and lu 3 lieutenant, Princowi 
of Dessau, defeated the army otyjl 
Kutowski at KessclsiBopf Dres^ 
rendered without resistance, and 
at the ' mercy of Frederick, AH ' 
were now anxious for peace, and 
were signed between Prussia, 

Austria, in December, 1745- The 
of Saxony received back his dorrdiiSoba W . 
payment of a large ransom, and Ansti^ " 
ceded Silesia to Prussia. Francis, 
raine, Grand Duke of TusCany, Maria Tb^ 
resa’s husband, had been elected enrpelw'.^ 
as Francis Lin Sept cm her, 1 7 45, and 
erick now acknowledged him 
The war between Austria and Fraiiwe c^ : 
tinned several years longer, and ilte ' 

belong to the history of the lattcr^cdtjl^try- 
It was brought to a close in 1748 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. ' Aujitrik 
tainod all her German territory, but 
obliged to surrender lier Italiati 
sions of Parma and Piacenza. , 

For the next eight years 
at pt'uee. Both Frederick and Mar^ Si^ 
resa, for she was the real emperotV * 

band l)eiiig mcnily an ornaraentaIflOi^4l''i^^i^:.'V 
devoted themselves to. the 
their possessions. Frederick miwfe v 
changes in his kingdom. He - 

administration of justice, and btdu]|bt‘‘ ff ' 
wdtbin reach of all classes. He ibfSrjjM^^ 
all parts of his kingdom once a 
couraged useful industries, adorned 
with splendid buildings, and with' 
art purchased abroad. EdUcatioif^ 
couraged, and the king maintain 
correspondence with the leadiug^Jitj^lfi^^ 
and scientific men of France. 
tained a warm admiration for 
ill 1750 induced him to take 
donee at Ills eenrt. They soon 
and Voltaire had to quit 
kingdom prusj)(T(Ml under Ffederi^^ 
and vigorous rule ; especially 
ince of Silesia, whose increased 
made tl.e Empn'ss Maria Tfatar^^.^nioW 
than ever deterirdned to regaiitt 
Frederick was perfectly 
tentions, and was assured tliat 
evitable in a lew years at the 
knew that the European powteri ^ 
the rapid success of his kiu^6ni,i?t|SS 
ousy, and that he would 8!r>6ii;7^^ 
upon to maiutain his crown ^ 

He therefore gave great care to ' 

which he niaiutamed at the 

of effiGieucy. Feeling that Eng&itf4;%Mi^ ' 
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Austria; was his natural ^ 
ied in oou eluding a treaty 
'in January, 

, other litind, made 

. iHiance. with her old enemy, France, 

1 tSiB league was soon joined by Saxony 

l.Bussia, Its avowed object was the de- 
of Prussia. 

f. ;Fj:e(ierick was secretly informed of these 
' «il!iiiirdes, but he was not disheartened by 
,t|Levoyerurh^ining array of force against 
^ 3^ which threatened him 

- ..iare iii their highest peidecti^^^^ and he re- 
« iirtee the war was inevitable, to gain 

4^ which would arise from 

r the held. It was all iiu- 

mrtopt hi^ Saxony should not be 

enemies; and as that country 
' league against him, he re- 
^ it at once, before it was 

war. In August, 1756, he 
crossed the Saxon frontier with 
^;w«hjr:i,df 60,W men, and so began the 
struggle of Tfie Sevm Yeavfi* TFtt?\ 
JPhg Stopn army, 17,000 strong, at once 

in the valley 
jPirna and Konigstein. 
ipfhelr . was immediately invested 

An Austrian army was 
^aaSj^pitcKed to the relief of the Saxons, but 
a detachment from the 
Prusij^u nroiy at Lowositz, on the 1st of 
Saxons then made a de.sper- 
break through the Prussian 
1^, but WjSre driven hack, and obliged to 
Frederick compelled the Saxon 
renter his service, but tliey were 
" and a large number of them 

ienemie^^^ Fredcridk now exerted 
tteliilfe out of Saxony. 

empire called on the Ger- 
attack him as a disturber 
of Europe, wbich was not true ; 
|^^.!]^r^ei’ick had been tin* first 
he had .done so this 
laBie iti'^i^dfifeuce. The Ibrces of A ustria, 
and all. the German states 
aiiyp and Gotha, were 

ift.^0dbb> and ^;he league received a 
iciy .^nfereement by the accession of 
,to it \England collected a force 
Rhine under the 
the eldest living son 
of England. Austria and her 

*0 bring into tlie field a 
400,00ft taen, while the eomr 




bined armies of Frederick and the Duke of 
Cumberland did not number half as many. 
Frederick did not underrate the odds 
against him, but hoped to atone for his in- 
feriority in numbers by the superior disci- 
pline and efficiency of his array. jHis ene- 
mies were already his superiors in strength ; 
to allow them to unite their forces would 
be fatal to him, and his only safety lay in 
adopting tlie daring plan of attaf?king thein 
separately and iii detail. He accordingly 
left a small force in Prussia to defend it 
against the Ilu-ssians and the Swedes, and 
hastened with the bulk of his army into 
Bohemia. The Austrians were astounded 
by bis sudden appearance before Prague on 
the 6th of May, 1757. He attacked their 
army under Prince Charles of Lorraine^ 
on the same day, near Prague, and inhicted 
a crushing defeat upon it. A part of the 
Austrian force retreated to Kiittenberg, 
where Marshal Diiuii was stationed with an 
army; but the larger part sought the pro- 
lection of the fortifications of Prague. 
Frederick purchased his victory at a heavy 
cost; his most gifleil lieutenant, Marshal 
►Schwerin, was killed while leading the de- 
cisive charge. 

Marshal Daun advanced to the relief of 
Prague, before which Frederick remained 
f(jr several weeks after the battle. Fred- 
erick at once moved to meet him, and at- 
tacked him on the 8th of June, near Kolin. 
At tlie very moment of victory Frederick 
unwisely changed his plan of battle, and 
his promised success was converted into a 
disastrous defeat. Daun followed up his 
victory by overrunning the greater part of 
Silesia. This was the fust serious reverse 
Fjederick had encountered, and it w^as but 
the first of a series of disasters. The Rus- 
sians defeated the force left for tlie defence. 
f)f Prussia, in a greift battle at Gross Jagerii- 
dorf, and a Russian fleet captured Memel. 
Pomeraniii wjis invaded by the Swedes. 
Brandenburg was open to the An stria us, 
who in October made a dash at Berlin, 
captured it, and held it for a few hours, 
during which they csaicted a contriluition 
from the citizens. To add to these <lisiis- 
ters, the Duke of Cumberland placed all 
Westphalia in the hAds of tlie French 
(whose operations will be related in the 
history of that country) by the dastardly 
convention of Klosterseven, by which hie 
agreed to disband his army and to yield 
Hanover, Hesse, and the duchy of Bruns- 
wick to the French. This act at a single 
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Wow de|^\cd Frederick of all bis allies on the Austrians, and were^adfVWi 
the confinent. Saxony. Frederick resolved \ 

The ruin of Frcdciick now seemed inevi- a sudden blow and drive them 
table, and for a luouunt be gave va) to marched at once towards tlieSa^ 
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despair, and oven contemplated suicide 5th of Ndvember he encouirtei^ 
His true nature qiiirkl\ asserted itself, armies^ near the village of 
however, and he set to woik to rejiair his were greatly superior to him ; 
reverses. The French, freed by the con- and attack^ him with eonddenct 
volition of Klostesseven, had united with ing an easy victory. Frederick ^ 




usual vigor on this occasion, 
terribly defeat upon the al- 
'^bre thetn the neld. This 
due of the most memorable ever 
W him, greatly encouraged bis 
followed him with enthusiasm j 
of Silesia. On the 
Frederick,. with a force 
men,\lefeaUi^^ 80,000 Austrians 
;ri||4bi'.' CSiarlea of Lorraine, at Leu then, 
•jiS^icting upon his adversary a loss of half 
li|b iarmy in killed, wounded and prisoners. 

regained in consequence of this 
:• Vietoiry, and Frederick, who was anxious 
'to cdose the war, made offers of peace to 
; Au^ri^ Maria Theresa refused to treat, 
1:^3 ; removed Charles of Lorraine 

of her armies, and 
it upon Marshal Daun. 

/) diaugb^t^ the advantage of Frederick 
place in the affairs of England, 
became Prinie Minister, and 
to conduct the war policy of 
yit^ The conven- 

N df iClostfi^even was repudiated, and a 
; :'^^dy;of was paid t6 the King 

he was asked to select a 
for the British forces on the 
bi^pi^bfenti Hb named Ferdinand of Bruus- 
the reigning dnko, and 
thbi wAar was resumed against Franco by 
Hanover. In the course 
months after the opening of the 
the French were driven 
Hauover, Brunswick, East F rit'shiud 
with great loss, and were com- | 
:/|ib!lqd to withdraw beyond the Ulune. I 
K Imd a harder task, owing to 

nufnber and the activity of his 
T He attempted to seize Olnuitz, 
-^P^!^%A.%/bu8UGcedsful. A large force of 
iilvaded Prussia in the summer 
burned the town of Cnstrin, 
capture the citadel. They 
of the country with 
Frederick, as soou as in- 
of tho invasion, left a force under 
to hold Silesia, aud has- 
to drive out t^e Kussians. 
yith' them at Zornclorf on the 
■)®^S^ A«gbf8t, and at once attacked them. 

obstinate fury 
side gave quarter; but 
(.he Russians, were driven 
19,000 men 
Tliey retreated into Po- 

now marched rapidly to the 


relief of hia brother, Prince Henry, who was 
hard pressed by the Austrians in Saxony. 
Against the ad vice of his best generals he 
took position in an expensed plain near 
Hochkirchen, where he was surprised on the 
morning of the 14th of October, by 
who bad perceived the king’s mistake. iSe 
Prussian army sustained a terrible reverse, 
and was obliged to retreat with a loss of 
9,000 men, and all its artillery. England, 
France, and Prussia were now anxious to 
treat; but Maria Theresa, who was well 
supplied with money for the prosecution of 
the war, would listen to no proposal of pea^- 
save one based upon the ruin of Prusshu 
Frederick in a great measure repaired hid 
defeat of Hochkirchen, by retreating into/ 
Silesia in such good order that Daun wAis 
unable to profit by his victory. His opera- 
tions in Silesia during the rest of the year 
were so successful that tlio Austrians were 
obliged to evacuate that province, aud take 
up their winter quarters in Bohemia. 

The enemies of Frederick now re.solved 
to make a determined effort to crush him, 
and the year 1759 witnessed the greatest 
disastoi-s Prussia had yet sustained. Tlie 
French made a vigori>us effi)rt to win back 
the territory they had lost <.‘ast of the Rhine, 
and obliged Prince Ferdinand to retreat as f 
far as Bremen. He now turned upon them, 
and on the 1st of August inflicted a sharp 
defeat upon them at I\Iiiidt?ii, and regained 
all the territory he had losr. 

Frederick was not so fortunate. In the 
spring of 1759 the Russians in heavy force, 
under General 8oltikoff’ advanced towards 
the Oder, aud the Austrian army under 
Daun and Loudon Avas strongly reinforced. 
Frederick put fortli all his energies to pre^- 
vent a junction of the Russian and Aus- 
trian forces. Hearing that the Russians 
had crossed the Oder, he sent General 
Wedel to check their advance. Wcclel at- 
tacked them at Kay on the 23d of June, 
and was beaten, and the junction of the 
Russian and Aui^trian armies was soon 
after eflccted. The situation of Frederick 
was now critical, and he resolved tp attack 
the combined armies with his whole force. 
It seemed to him that the safety of liis king- 
dom required him to stake eveiy tiling upon 
a single supreme effort, lie made provi- 
sion for the succession of Ids brother Henry 
to the crown in case of his death, apd for 
his regency in case he should be taken pri^ 
oner, aud s«)lemnly charged him liot to con- 
clude, under any circumstances, a peace 
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4fe^^iiceful to Prussia. , These arrangeinents 
nittdey he marched against the allies, aud 
.^ucoiiuterecl them on the 12th. of August, 
lieaf Kuiicrsdorf. lie ^vas dcieatod alter a 



himself ruined. He subs('(juently declared 
that had the allies improved tlieir advantage 
Prussia must liave .succumbed. The Iliis- 
sian General SoltikolF ^vas jc'aloiis of the 
Austrians, however, and witlidrew without 
seeking to follow up his success. This gave 
Frederick an opportunity to rally his forees, 
and take the field again ; but his inisfortune.s 
continued. Dresden was surrendered to the 
Austrians, and a little later Gemnal Fink 
was obliged to surrender liis corn in ami of 
5,000 men to the Austrians at IMaxen. 
Marslial Dana oceu|hed Dresden as his 
winter quarters, and though Frederick coii- 
tiaued to annoy him for a while, the cold 
at leiiiith drove him into winter quarters in 
1700. 

The spring of 1760 found Frederick in 
the midst of disasters from which there 
seemed no escape. His enomiies were gradu- 
ally closing round him, and his resource.^, 
never very lai'ge, were almost exliausU^d. 
* III the summer of this year Genon al Foiiqm^, 
who had been intrusted with the defence 
of Silesia, was defcaU'd at Lnndshut by the 
Austrians with a loss of 10,000 men, and 
was made a prisoner. The French about 
the same time defeated Prince Ferdinand 
at Corbach and Klostei', and held the elec- 
torate of Hanover during the romaiuder of 
the year. Frederick attenipled to regain 
Dresden, but was obliged by Dauii to raise 
the siege. He then marched into Silesia, 
where General Loudon was gaining con- 
siderable suei;ess. He w’us closely fbllo\ved 
by the AiivStrians under Daun and Lasci, 
who marched on eitlior side of his army. 
At Leignit/. they (effected a junction w'ith 
Loudon, and determined to surround and 
. annihilate the Prussian army. On the loth 
of August they attacked Frederick, and in 
the bloody battle of Leignitz, wliicli ensued, 
the Prussian king gained one of his most 
memorable vict(ui(.% The result of this 
battle was the deliverauce of Silesia from 
the presence of the enemy. Frederick’s 
troubles w^erc not yet ended, however. A 
force jof Russians and Austrians marched 
luto Prussia, and on the 4th of October en- 
tered Berlin. They held the city but a few 
days, and retreated upon hearing a rumor 


ihat Frederick was adyancipjg by 
marches to the relief of His capitat 
destroyed its foundehies and arserisSfl,';^ , , 
levied a heavy contributipif upon the 
z(‘n?. F rederick now resolved to risk lOvei^- . ^ 
thing for the recovery of Baxpuy, and ijjii-.. 
the 3d of October, w ith an 
stormed Dapn’s position at l\>rgau, 
gain(‘d a victory which made hin? 
of the grtater part of Saxony. 
into Nvinter quarters at pres4eti 1 ^ 
Frederick wintered at Leipzig. , 

The A ustrian army under 
exerted it.self in tlie summer of 1761 
cover tliat portion of Ba'xony which ' 
been overrun l^ the Prussians, but p%uW 
found Ids [)]ans thw'arted at eveiy stpp.fey : 
Prince Henry of Prussia, w lip, Fredcncfc 
afterwards declarer], was the only ^ncriil ' 
that made no mistakes during tlie \vju\ 5;h,(3^ 
energies of Fn'deriek were fully occupipil 
during the greater ])art of the y^^nx in f 
ing to prevent, the junctioii.(>f the Ilu&^ . 
army under Butteriin with the Ansfri^a 
under Loudon. In spite of his eflbrte tjbey 
effected a junction on the 12th of 
and ibr some time held Frederick in 
Their jealousy of each other was sp. . 
that they wore unable to accorapligd^^lPljy* ?:; 
thing. At Icmgth IjouJou moved, 
Schweidnitz, which fell into his'hands pui^ 
l.st of Octobijr. He thus secured thc,grtfAti^r 
part of Silesia, and ilie Ru.ssiaivs paSB^tiiie. 
w'iiiter in lV)inerania. On the 1st af^ jDo-' 
ceniber the important town of 
rendered to them. , 

The withdrawal of William JKtt ^ 
the English ministry was a.sevcpe 
Frederick. l^ilt had been his 
friend; Lord Bute, I’itl’s successor^ 
determined < n(;my. The new 
drew the subsidy Pitt had paid ; 
ftered to abandon Prussia if Aostria .wipM 


oflercd 

make p^’jico. ]\Iaria There*! 
listen to the proposal, as she beliey^5l| 
self on the point of i^'C(>vering 
Fortunately for Frederick the,, 

Elizabeth of Russia died on 
January, U02. Her successor^ ,I? j 6 
was an ardent admirer of 
at onee made peace and . 
allijince with him. Bwedcii also mad^jfk 
with Frederick, who was thus eQabljEfd 
fiirn all his resource.s to the efforGpn 
feating Austria. Being joined byb’SftJ , 
jjian allies, he advanced upon the AbitrSn#''^ 
at Buckersdorf. While tl.e iivnue^.i^p^()ii . 
the march, news was received thiSt Pew. ; 
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and his^wife, the 
who eiux-eoded iiiiri,- 
to proceed at 
: ^Frederick succeeded in 


j the Russian corauiander to conceal 
v||li 8 three days, and the allies 

attacked and defeated the 

■ I^A^tifetrKns at Biiekersdorf* ajid gained a 

■ L^Tnplete victory. The Russians then with- 
drow in tp Roland, and Frederick laid wsiege 

town of Schweidnitz, and 
-^ 1 %iapfcureq it on the 9th of Och -ber. On 
/ /&ej2^h of month Prince Henry 
^ ^^doatdd the Austrians at Frcil)erg; and 
. these were rendered all the more 

effect the successes of Prince F'erdi- 
ir imnd' over the French. 4n the winter the 
Franconia, Bavaria, and 
' Siiabia, and compelled the hostile German 
piihces to withdraw their forct*^ from the 
imperial army, and make j)('ac(i. The eni- 
pfesa-qiieen was thus left alone to continiu* 
ili^ for France, disheartened by her 
reverses, was about to withdraw from tlic 
ifcttlggle. Negotiations were therefore be- 
'gitja for peace, and this timoi were successful, 
;|l,Bid the treaty of Hubertsberg was signed 
on tkei I5th of Fobrniirv, ITGo, between 
Austria and Saxony on the one hand, and 
oil the other. Maria Theresa re- 
sided her claim to Silesia and left it in 
poasd^ion of Prussia, and Frederick agree<l 
casst his vote for her son, the Archduke 
«t<^ph,.;at the next election for empontr. 

‘ Years’ AVar had d(Mnaiided 

* ,gr(^i sjuirlficcs of Prussia, l)ut. it was ou the 
irhple a gain to h er. Sh e en to red i t a srn al 1 , 

■ jil^ kingdom ; sIk' eintTged j'rom it 

leading military powen^ of Ku- 
feared and respected by her neigh Ix^rs, 
(She als( took her 
the rivol of Austria, for the 
'Germany, a rivalry which 
; to find a practical settlement 

; the vigorous rule of Frederick the 

. Prussia improved rapidly. The 

'^'iSSflSrere by the war were aided to regain 
by wdse gifts of money and 
OAier was# restored, and the losses 
•' df.j^lS^ar were before many years forgotten 
' reign of prosperity wliich Fred- 

liberal and disinterertotl nu’tusures 
. Filcsik- especially rewarded 

cnTe, and grew rapidly in 
populatioih 

the Emperor Francis I. died, 
' Joseph II. 


Tbf Empress Maria Theresa continued duj^ 
ing her lifeti me the real ruler of the empire. ' 
Seven years later Austria and Prussia 
united with Russia in enriching themselves 
at the expense of Poland. That country 
had fallen into a state of chronic anarchy, 
and taking advantage of its weakness, the 
three powers named seized a large part of 
it, and divided it among themselves. Rus* 
sia received Polish Livonia and the country 
between the upper waters of tlje Dwina and 
Dnieper ; Austria obtained Eiust Galicia and 
Lodoniiria; and Prussia received all of 
Polish or West Prussia, save the important 
towns of Dantzlc and Thorn, and a part of 
Great Poland. This acquisition joined the 
kingdom of Piussiii to Trandenburg, and 
gave to Frederick a wealthy and populous 
distrii t, lliouuh a smaller one than that ob 
tained by ei '> r of his :illie^\ 

On the liUih of Novurl . r, 1780, the 
Empress Maria Theresa di( (i, and her son 
Joseph II. beeame the actual ruler otf his 
dominions. He was anxious te introduce 
a sy.slem of reforms into them, and he cot- 
(lially hated the Jesuits who had educated 
him. He can.'^ed x)ver 60 O monasteries and 
cou vents to he closed, and pioclairned reli-* 
gious tol(‘ratioti to all sects, the latter mead*^ 
urc being ])ai’t!y due to tlu'. liberal views of 
the eniperiu*, and partly te a de.‘‘ire to im- 
prove the industrial interesf.s t the Austrian 
dominions. The ])a})al nuncios were in- 
formed that they would heneelbrth be re- 
ceived sitiqily as envoys from a friendly 
state. These measures w'ere nee con- 
strued by the J(" uit party .r: an ..ttac’' upon 
the church, and I\)pe Pins VI. visited 
Vienna in llie Ji j )0 of arranging a settle-, 
inent with llie emperor. Joseph treated 
him with tnarked coldness, and would not 
permit him l-o di.icuss t' a airs of his do- 
minions with irn. Fn.r i tlie cluireh the 
emperor endeavored to extend his 
to the slate, ;.:id attempted to (Jo 
the privileges of the nobility and iutj jj^j, 
a uniform sy dera of f^d^inisiering 
throughout his hered^v^ary domains.^ 
intentions were hut he attemp’^^ 

introduce his reforms with too much 
lence, forgettir^^ that such measures are ^ 
slow' grow’th.^/ 

His re^tlcjigg disposition led him to under- 
take lon/"«/;ourney8 to other countries, dur- 
ing whi/ Rome, Paris, St. Peters- 
burg, y ^ and Ids provinces ij? the 

Nethp/ proposed to Catharine I l.^of 

Russy Should conquer the Turkish 
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l I'®** capital at Gan- 

^ 1^^ while he should conquer Italy/ 

'V'iuxid thus between them reviv^e the old em- 
the East and the West." At thesaiue 
time he endeavored to iorce the Gerimin 
lawd and language iipou the Hungarians, 
aud drove thorn into insurrection. Upon 
: the death of his niother he was not crowned 
King of Hungivry in the capital of that 
country, hut ni Vienna, to which city he 
removed the ancient crown of 8t. Stephen. 
He came near rushing Tnto a war with Hol- 
land, and was only prevented from doing so 
by the armed intervention of France, which 
was an ally of that country. 

In th3 meantime Frederick the Great died 
on the 17th of August, 1786, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew Frederick William 
II., a weak king, who was ruled by un- 
worthy favoritas. Fortunately Prussia came 
to him in such excellent condition that liis 
owiyinworthiness did not mar her influence 
,4n ISc affairs of Europe. 

CHAPTER VII. 
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poleoffi^^ Friedlaud — The Treaty of Tilsit 
\of AVestjduilia and the Grand 
up by Napoleon — Austria 
‘ ! of Eekmulil— Ratisbon 
iajM)leon < )e('U|>ie.s Vieiiua 
)f Asperu and Wiigram- 


poleo 

-The/- : . 
■ Dud’'''" ... 

At IwTfcy 

an nihil 
of A-'*‘manv 


Drived 
c 


.,/aij of NapoliHuj, 

, Wapoleon— Rattle V 



JN 1788 th.3 > 
wisely went t. . 

He took 

army, but accA3\ .. 
and at hometroub,, 
_ ing around him. 
^lueasRrcs had produced on/y 



ijiosses of Austria — Jlevolt 
Hofer — Wise Meas- 
i'reueh from Russia 
St, Napoleon — The 
-Germany Free — 
iia - -Return of 
;eatv of V ieuiia. 


JI. nn- 
,e Turks, 
of his 


ijasurreclion. Howh^re ■ wm they? D ekM 
stubbornly resisted thaii in the AukiiilU 
Netherlands. A secret ' 

in those provinces in 17^ &r^ 
of opposing him. Taking adVautage^^^^^^ 
French Revolution, this society 
nuin bored 7 0,000 members; 1^;!: 

Stan chard of revolt against the 
drove the imperial troops out <if 
A declaration of independence 
Union of the Belgian United Proyiabeaii^ 
proclaimed at Brussels in JanuaryjlT^i^^ 
Hungary the nobles, indignant at: 
tacks of the emperor upon their 
cited the peasantry to revolt, and compel lodsiv 
Joseph to abolish all bis reforms 
kingdom. The Emperor sincerely derirsMl 
tl)c good of lus people in intrQducing>#^eia^^^^ 
jiiea.suiTs, and then r opposition caus^ ilia 
much sorrow. This feelmg and the Ittr 
juries his health had received during 
campaign against the Turks brought 
fatal sickness, of which ho diet], 
lieart-brokeii, on the 20th of , Febru€Mfyi 
1700. ..v:-:':-;/.-; 

P(;ter Leopold, Gi and Duke of Tusoan^^ 
brother of Joseph II., succeeded to ^ “ 
Austrian crown as Leopold II. H©' 
more prudent and cautious mj|j;^hati/ 
brother, and at once restored tbgr-bld < 
of affairs throughout his domrii^ 
broiiglit back peace to • tjjS^ — 

20tli of 

eniperjur-: ’ •• 

Tint French Revolution causcKi gtai^ 
citement throughout Germany, aiidv^ 
watclied with the deepest interest. .Tlwei!^' 
w:is a pai ty in tlie (country wlncK 
miglit prove the dawn or a system 
uiue reforms, and that its inducUeea 
raise the people of the old world to 
freedom than tliey had ever enjoyed 
the kings and princes naturally 
with alarm. The country was 
refugees, who, being of the arijsifu'^flijjl^ 
class, souglit to induce the German - 

take up t lie cause of the captive nqSBt 
family of France. At last 'the Eflij^or ' 
Leopold and Frederick William 
to support the French kkig. Ladf^d qiod 
in the early part of 1792, befei^ , “ 
could be put in execution. 

Francis II. succeeded hie fatbef, 1 
on the imperial throne. In. April,',: 
France, exasperated by the interfere 
Austria in lier affairs, declared war/r 
the emperor. The King of Prus^ ^ 
with Francis the alliauGe he had madc^ 






i iatiii a Prti8l$ian army under the 
:^^^|tt|p;;Btnnswick,'and accompanied by 
■'" invaded Fmrjiee. The 
campaign will bo related in 
during this period, 
were defeated at Valmy,and 
and were driven 
The result of these 
was that the Austrian Nether- 
to the em- 

imd jn-oclaimed a republic. The 
also passed the Ridnc and occupied 
' JSAyenc^/ where they w'ere welcomed by a 
iaj?ge'|iart df the people, 
tvi The execution of Louis XVI. was fol- 
iwed by a war between France, and Great 
Brihiin, Holland, and Spain. The states 
I'OC the empire iii a short time joined the 
jjdJmnCa The events of this war wdll be 
aidlateci in connection with the history of 
®bahc^ 

' During this struggle the affairs ol Polaml 
dhiefly occupied the attention of the Gor- 
jnati states. In 1793, taking advantage of 
the ^helplessness of Poland, Russia and 
'Prussia seized a part of the Polish territory, 
jand divided it between them. Prussia re- 
^oe^ed the larger part oi Great Poland, and 
Ahh cities of Dantzic and Thorn. This 
Jiequisition of territory by Prussia aroused 
jealousy of Austria, wliicl) b(‘gjin to in- 
trigue with Russia against Prussia, and 
•^wis&ied these intrigues to such an extent 
that the King of Prussia gave a lukewarm 
the war against France, and 
contemplated making jxjace with 
'"coimtry. In 1794 the Poles, under 
/^d^tiszko, rose in I’evolt and tried to re- 
their lost territoiy. Prussia under- 
t 06 )c;"to put down outbreak, but it i-vas 
::$ii^}y\oru^ forces. In 

;i®96 h j8ecret treaty was concluded between 
for tlie third and last 
Prussia had now be- 
distriistfijl of both of these 
to make peace with 
the 5th of April, 1795, the 
was signed, by which Prus- 
to France all her conquests ou 
4hedeft bank of the Rhine. A little later 
ffkdtoyer .aihd Hes.se-Cas8el also made peace 
;W.Uh France* Prussia was now admitted 
^^QStria.aUd Russia to the third parti- 
mUbt Poland, lind obtained as her share 
Prussia . and W arsaw. Austria 
Galicia* 

- bel ween Prance and Austria 

Tiifbf chiefly to Italy, Xapo- 


koB Bonanarie was in command of the 
forces of the republic, and the Austriana 
were defeated at every point. The afar was 
brought to a close by tlje treaty of Campo 
Formio, on the 17th of October, 1797. 
Austria cjeded tlie Austrian Netherlands to 
F^a^lcc, and relinquished her claim to her 
Italian possessions, which >vere erecteti into 
the Cisalpine repubJii*. In return for 
these she received Venice, Friuli, Istria, 
Dalmatia, and the islands along the Dal- 
matiiiu coast. This treaty was distasteful 
to Austria, however, and she gladly joined 
the alliance of Russia and England against 
France. Thr^ war broke out again in 1799, 
and opened brilliantly for tlie allies. They 
w'ere successful over the French in every 
direction. 

The sudden return of Bonaparte from 
Egypt, and his resumption of the command 
of the French army, stayed the tide of* 
the Austrian successes in Italy. a 

rapid and daring march across the Sip®, 
he entered Milan on the 2d of June, 1800» 
and on the same day the Austrians occu- 
jiied Genoa. AVe shall be obliged to relate 
the events of the wars with Napoleon in! de- 
tail in the French history of this peivod,. 
and shall reler to them here only iucidcii- 
tally. On the 14th of June the Aukrians 
were defeated in the battle of Marengo, find 
by tins deteat lost nearly all they had 
gained in Italy. The successful advance 
of General Moreau into Germany, and Jiis 
splendid victory of llohen linden, on the 
od of December, completed the disasters of 
Austria, and tlie emperor found himself 
unable to continue the war. On the 9th 
of February, 1801, the peace of Lun^ville 
was signed. It confirmed the treaty of 
Campo Formio. The emperor ceded the 
Austrian Netherlands to France a second 
time, and sigre^ed to her possession of the 
German territories ou the left bank of the 
Rhine, which gave her that much coveted 
stream ns a frontier. The Bataviiui, Hel- 
vitic, ("isalpine and Ligurian republics 
were also recognized by the enijwror, who 
also gave tlie Maigravale of Brei.sgau td 
the Duke of Modena, and the archbishopric 
of Salzburg, as a secular principality, to (he 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, who received ihc ‘ 
title of elector. The Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel, the Duke of Wurtemberg, and t* . » 
Margrave of Baden were also created elec- 
tors. All the spiritual electors were de- 
posed save the Archbishop of Mayence, 
whose see ^vas ti'onsf erred to Regen«burg: 






of 'the eigpii^;.o^y; 

Bren^cii, . fi’kiik'fort/ 
were allowed to 

y^tawi tbeip freedom, 

:; rilbe8e chainges were forced upon Ger- 
:iin*Oy by Napoleon, who handed the Ger- 
> m.aii people ruler to another, as 

■ best for the interests of his own 
His disregard of the riglits of his 
was clearly exhibited in 1803, 1 

. was a pos- 

% of family of Englaiul. 
^^^tisaia protested against this seizure, but 
: notice of it. 

was 1‘iilly determined to renew 
^ ihe, war at the fiivst opportunity, and in 
alliance with England and 
■0 Itussiia. This alliance was joined by 
; ‘:fiwed6n,and it was hoped that the French 
Vwpuld be driwin a^Toss the Rhine. By a 
; ^ and rapid movcnionts, Iiow- 

entered Germany and wits 
i by Bavaria, AVurtembe rg, aiul Ba- 

•^h, which were more alive to what they 
their own interests than to their 
to The Austrian army 

Mack was several times do- 
; sliutnp ill Ulni, 

;; ^khid: ^obliged to surrender on the ITtli of 
'^iGfeililbcf, By this surrender Austria lost 
of 30,000 troops. On the KUh 
Napoleon entend Vienna, 
hastened into Moravia 
the Austrians and liussians, avIio 
. their forces. On the 2d of Do- 

-■l.icew these combined armies W’orc de- 
||&tod i» the great battle of Austerlitz. 
fimpevijr Franeis was so dislieartemHl 
^ reverse that he opene<l iiegoliations 
and on the 251.11 of Deexanber the 
V was signed. Napoh'on 

^^^cted the most huiniliating terms of Aus- 
; :i v;a^ to reed to give up Venure to 

and Vorarlbcrg to Bavaria, 
:' in Suabia to AVurtem- 

'*1; Baden. For their services in 

^16 CttTU pa ign the Emperor Nnpolc'on 
■' .i:!^ised the Electors of Jhivaria and AVur- 
^■\ttoberg to the rank of kings, and the Ger- 
'' emperof was I'orced to recognize ‘their 
; -.bow. dignity* and their independence of Ids 
within their owm dom in ion??, llan- 
wiiw^ over to riussi; , which 

t»cc]ed Aijshach to Bavaria, and Clevo 
1^11(3 '^Bufciiatcl id France. A lirtle later 

■ heslowed; Clevo and Berg, the 
;:ij‘i^3pitorof w ho had received from Bava- 

Ei,.oi4T)tia broihomt^^ Murat. 


prafohatd he gave to his ^ieiid; Marshal 
^rtbier? ' ' . 

Napoleon was anxious to create in Ger- 
many a power whose interests would bo 
identical with his' own,,. and thus secure 
himself its friendship and assistanoe. The 
German spirit had sunk so low that it was 
possible to carry out this idea, and the 
German princes were willing to purchase 
advantages for themselves at the expense 
of tlie Fatherland. On the 12th of June,. 
1800, a league w'as formed by the Kings of 
Bavaria and AA"urtem))erg, the Elector of 
Badeu, the Landgrave of Hesse, the I>ak& 
of Berg, the A i<d) bishop of RegeiLsbuig;^ 
and some other princes, who formally do 7 
dared their witlidrawal from the empire^ 
and Mcknowledged tlie Emperor of the 
French as their protector. Tliis league 
took the name of the (.'on federation of the- 
Rhine, and agreed to .supj)ort the Emperor/ 
Na])oleoii in war with an army of 63,000* 
men. The Arclibishop of Regen^bur^who 
b.ad been Electoral Arclichancdlor of the- 
German Emjiire, was made the representa- 
tive of the French emperor in tlio confeder- 
ation, with the title of “ l^rinee I^rimate.” 

The formation of the Rhenish confedera- 
tion struck down at a blow the Holy 
.Uoman Empiro, which, revived in the. 
reign ol' Gtto the Great as the true suo- 
ccssor of llu^ empire of the (Ja^ars, had 
cxi.st(‘d nearly nine Inindrcxl yeaTs. Its fall 
was St) <.'om|)letc that on the (kli of August, 
180G, the Emperor Francis II. resigned the 
im])erial crown. In 1804 Francis li^d 
added to hi.s existing title that of Heredi- 
tary Ihnperor of Austria,” ami after IcSOG 
lie was simply Emperor of Austria, which 
title Ills .successors have since home; but 
this title of eiui>eror is very diflbrent in its 
siguilication from that which Francis re- 
signed upon the fall of the Holy Roman 
i.hu])iro. Ilercafter we shall speak of hiiu 
as Franeis I. of Austria, 

IJiuil now Prussia luul escaped the weight 
of Napoleon’s hand by remaining ' aloof 
from (RTinan aliairs. Frederick AVilliam 
III., who bad come to tlie tb.rone in 1797, 
was very anxious to make Prussia the 
leading state in Germany, and was indig- 
nant at the formation of the Rhenish con- 
federation, as it raised up a ])owerful rival 
to Prussia in north Germany. Napr)leon 
had been for sr>nie time jealous of the inde-*^ 
pendence of Prussia, and was watching for 
an opportunity to* hum hie her. He now 
di^vo the Prussian king by a series of iu- 
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In 1806! 

Ff^iJ^rick William demandecl that the 
French troops should be withdrawn from 
cou])ied Ids demand with a 
Mvreat of war. Napoleon refused to yield 
to this threat, and Tnissia declared war 
iigiuust Fnirien. The Prussian army was 
unlit for the s(n‘vico required of it, being 
greatly inltTior to tbatwbieh bad won sucli 
glory under the great Frederick. vSaxoiiy 
was compelled to ally herself with Prussia, 
and the Prussian army look position to de- 
fend the loni against the IVeiich em- 
ixTor, who immediately upon the deelara- 
limi of war marched rapidly into Germany. 
■On (lie 14tli of October, 1800, the Prussians 
were defeated at Auerstadt and Jena. The 
.Duke of Brunswick commanded the Prus- 
siah army at the former place, and was 
slain. Napoleon indicted a heavy loss in 
killed and wounderl upon the defeated 
army and took 20,000 prisoners. The re- 
sults \)f thXi Inittle of Jena Avcire most disas- 
trous to Prussia. The few Ibrtresses that 
held out were reduced, and the few coin- 
mauds still in the field wore obliged to lay 
down their arms, Magdeburg, garrisoned 
by 22,000 men, surrendered without strik- 
ing a blotv. The king and queen fled to 
Kdnigsberg, and Najioleon entered Berlin 
in triumph. The whole kingdom submitted 
to him so readily that lie declared he knew 
not whether to he j)roiul or ashamed of 
having conquered such a nation. He car- 
ried, away to I’aris the sword of Frederick 
the Great from the tomb of that hero, and 
the car of victory from the Brandenburg 
_gatft of Berlin. 

After the battle of Jena a small Prussian 
force joined the Ilussian army on the fron- 
tier of that eountry. Napoleon moved for- 
ward to (jomplcte his w'ork, and on the 7th 
jind 8th of February, 1807, a great battle 
was fought ai Eylau between the French 
.und Jlnssians. indc e. On the 

12t# of^Jnne Nnjjolcon gained the great 
••vjcjtgyy of Fried land, and became master of 
SPligsberg and Tilsit. Dautzic had al- 
'tiady fallwi into his hands. A little later 
held ail interview with the Russian 
Emperor on a raft in the Niemen, and the 
treaty of Tilsit was signed on the 9th of 
vjuly. Prussia, imahle to continue the war 
■without the assistance of Russia, ^vas 
Ibblig^l to agree to this pea(‘c. The Prus- 
:sian kingdom was literally dismembered by 
this treaty. A 11 of its territory between the 
.Elbe and the Rhine was taken from it, and, 


togeth^ with Brnnsmi^ 
a portion of Ha;Doyer, was; 
kingdom of Westphalia, 
bestowed upon his youngest bVofcheif^iii^^ 

The Polish territory of Prusda: w 
from her, organized as the grand 
Warsaw, and was bestowM up6o:tii^:E 
lor of Saxcrtiy, who was raised to 
of king by Napoleon. Dantzic wa$ 
free city. By these change Prussia::! 

5.000. 000 of her subjects^dd 
part of her territory. Frederick 

was also compelled to pay the sum >0? ■ 

140.000. 000 francs for having made:-' 
upon France, and to reduce his 

42,000 men. Napoleon believed he had so.'’ 
thoroughly crushed Prussia that she WOpld: 
never be able to raise her hand against k&i' 
again. 

Aastria had been hnmhle'd, but nq^t con- i 
qiiered, by tlie battle of Austenditi, and;; 
had been quietly preparing to attempt - 
recovery of her lost terjitory. The titho 
when Jfapoleon was occupied with his ^ 
ill Spain was cho.sen as the best moment fof 
striking the blow. The enthusiasm of 
people was aroused by the appeals of thel 
Emperor Francis to them to aid him in atis:: 
cflbrt for the fj'eedom of tlie Fatliei’iaOd; 
j^ud on the 9th of April, 1809, the Austnan 
army, under the Areliduke Clmrles, crosjBed> 
the inn and entered the territory of . 

the ally of France. Napoleon hasteiied; to 
the scene of operations, and on the, 22d of 
April defeated the Austrian archdliko 
Eckmiihl. The* Austrians fell back. tfe'J 
Ratisbon, but were driven from that plBCep; ? 
and on the 13th of May Napoleon 
Vienna lor a second time as a conqnetefe'^ 
A bloody l)atLle was fought at AspernyOitt;)^^ 
the 21st and 22d of May, and the 
were forced to retreat. On the, 5th/|imd?;:^ 
6th of July Napoleon retrieved this rj&VMeHw 
by l)is decisive victory of Wagmm; 
Austrian ernjieror, feeling himsdf 
continue the war, asked for 
armistice was concluded a few d^isi 
and on the 14tli of October the 
SchonhriuMi ivas signed. Austm>^ 
Caniiohi, Friuli, Croatia, and 


Dalmatia, with the seaport of ' 

France, ivliich organized these temto^iaaV.; 
into a separate govern m cut under the Jlftll#:] 
of the Illyrian provinces. Salzbuig, wMtv 
its territory, was ceded to Bavaria, , 
^vas allowed to retain the Tyrol ; ‘ andvliiia^ = 
greater part of Galicia was divided beWirei^?. 
the Emperor of Russia and the 
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emperor' formally 
dignities of all 
by Napoleon. 

war the Bavarians and the 
; compelled to put forth 

tl^o Tyrol, wliieli 
. wa^ 'Se^dted^^ attached to the Austrian 
jVrtift. '/; After the treaty of B(:h<")nbrnnii was 
advised the Tyrolese to lay 
arms and submit to Ihivaria. 
one of t&e patriot leaders during ihc 
soon afterwards. He was un- 
fiviipported by his countrymen, anti was be- 
the hands of the Pbeneh, who 
: ;Bh6t ^im as a traitor, at Mantua, in 1810 — 
pninerited and unjust fate. 

’ Tfao king and people of Prussia felt 
deeply the humiliation to which their 
country and all Germany were subjected by 
the French. Prussia took h(!r reverses to 
. heart, and learned wisdom from them. She 
vhad been by the superior skill 

add mtelligeiice of the French ; she would 
yet beat them with their own weapons, and 
: ahe set to work to prepare herself for that 
tsw Stein, one of tlie ablest statesimm of 
hts day, was made prime minister by the 
kiiig* Se introduced a scrie^s of vig(uou.s 
rbfi^znSr tod Induced th(3 king to abolish 
serfapm in the kingdom, to make the civil 
sedviqc free to all classes, and to grant 
mumeipal rights to the towns. Tiiese 
; new life into IVussia, and 

Naphlebn was quick to discern tiiem, and 
¥^ifed^iek William was obliged to dismiss 
as the enemy of France. 
Bt^n'fled to Russia for safety, but his sys- 
continued in his own country. 

; Humboldt succeeded in pro- 

the establishment of a system of 
education, which gave to all the 
^ kingdom a common school 

^ which Jias been the basis of 

of Prussia during the 
The leading men of the 
quie^ but energ(?tically sought 
for the effort to win 
f^ by arousing in every 

patriotic feelings. A 
*• Tugenbund,” or “ I^eagiie 
..pf^Virtae,” was organized, and embraced 
n^pim itB ranks thousands of all classes, but 
fraMii^ly students and professors. Its 
l^biv tbodgli socrei, object was the libera- 
. tlbo 'of the Fatherland. The army was 
difinted by Nspoleon to 42,000 men. It 
. TO left at this figure, but as soon as the 
in military exercises 


they were discharged and their places filled: 
with new levies. In this way Gneisenau 
and Schamhorst caused the whole nation 
to be instructed in tbe art of wai*. In addi- 
tion to the active army, two new classes of 
troops were organized — the Landwchr, or 
militia, des'igiifMl to recruit the regiments in 
tlie field, and the Laudstrurm, or home-, 
guards, composed of older and married m6n, 
an<l intended for the defence of the king- 
dom in case of the defeat of the army in the 
field. 

At lengtli the favorable moment came. 
The <lisast rolls retreat of the French from 
Russia cxj)o>cd them to the vengeance of 
the Germans, and it w'as resolved to seize 
the ojjportuirity. On the 3d of February,. 
1813), Fl■(^derick Williaru issued an appeal 
to the young men of Prussia to rally to tho- 
defence of the FatlKTland. On the 18th he 
entered into an alliance witli Russia, and 
oil the. loth of March formally declared 
war again.st France. His appeal to hi» 
people was answered with entliusiasm, and 
in a short while he found himself at the 
head of a splendid army (>ag(*]’ l“or action. , 

The uniteil Russian and ITu.^sian armies' 
at once advanced against the Fr(?nch, and 
a battle w'as fought at Lutz(‘n, near which 
the heroic Gu.stavus Adolphus had died in * 
the arms of vi(. tory, on tlie 2d of May. The 
allies were ddoated, and retreated beyond 
Dresden. 8ii>:ony now added her forces to- 
those of France. Napoleon attacked the- 
allies at Bautzen on th(i 20th o^' May, and 
the batth; was leiunved the next day. It 
resulted in tlie defeat of the allies, who re- 
treated in good order into Silesia, without 
allowing the French to secure a single 
tropliy of thmr victory. At the request of 
tlu^ allies Napoleon granted an armistice 
for three w-eeks, during which negotiations- 
I'or jioace were carried on. The opposing 
armies passed this time in preparing for a 
rentjwal of hostilities. The efforts for peace 
failed, and at the expiration of the armis- 
tice Austria formally joined the allies, wduv 
were also strengtiumed by the accession of 
Sweden to their cause. ' n 

Upon the resumption of hostilities Napo- 
leon gent an army of 80,000 men, under 
Marshal Oudinot, to capture Berlin. On 
the 23d this force was attacked by the 
Prussians under General Biilow, at Gross- “ 
Beeren, and was defeated and driven to- * 
wards the Elbe. Napoleon in the meantime 
had advanced into Silesia to attack Blucher, 
but learning that the Austrians, under* 
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i^n^e Schwartzenberg, were advancing tkms 'witli France. , Napoteott 

irbin Bohemia upon Dresden, he retreated movement by a retreat from 

^apoD that place, leaving a force of 80,000 Leipzig, reaching the lal^^ W 

tijen in Silesia, under Mar.« Macdonald, 14tTi of October. On the 

to watcii Bluohcr. JBluclier had avoided 16th the allies attacked the 

**n engagement with the main body of tlie terrible battle of two days ensu^, and 

French, but he MOW turned upon Macdonald suited in the overwhelming 

.ttiid defeated iiiin in the battle of the Katz- French, whose losses footed up the appaUii^' 

ba'ch, on the 26th of August. On the 26lh total of 70,000 men. The loss df 


ad the allies endeavored to dr 


40,000. Tlie result o£«the battle ii^^ 
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yrench from Dresden, but were uusuccess- 
ppiil,and ftitreated towards Bohemia. Ka- 
oleon now directed his army upon Berlin, 
ut the movement wiis foiled by the defeat 
of the corps of Marshal Ncy by the allies 
at Dennewitz, on the 6th of September. 
The allies studiously avoided a general en- 
gagement, though Napoleon strove hard to 
3raw them into it, and at length moved 
from Bohemia into Saxony with the inten- 
iiion of intercepting Napoleon’s communica- 


it impossible for the French to G0it|Wa 
hold Germany, and the 
Fatherland was but a 
Napoleon retreated from Leipk|^:;.-.;^ 
Rhine, which he crossed at Mayehce;^,!^ 
2d of November. , 

The power of the French was nowTOOTy 
at an end in Germany, and the GeiHite : 
princes who had adhered to Napol^ 
sorted him rapidly to save themselvffl; TBa.. 
fortresses on the Fibe, Oder^, and Viatu^ . 
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by tijA P Burren- 

t^ ihe lulled forces, and the allied 
ided to undo the work ot' Napoleon in 
Biiay. rfhe Rhenish Confederation was 
'|bS^ the kingdom of Westphalia 

Hphs^’OVejftarncd ; Hanover was restored to 
Gi'eat Britain, and the Elector 
llesBO and the Dukes of Oldenburg and 
possession of tlie lands 
been deprived. 

> . 6 \yas now freed from the power 

of Napoleon, and the allies resolved to 
carry the war into France and crush their 
enemy, . as they did not feel safe as 
long aa Napoleon occupied the Fieneh 


restored to Germany all the territory she 
had taken from her since 17&2. 

Napoleon being overthrown, the great 
powers set to work to restore order ^to 
Germany and to Europe, and for this pur- 

C OS 0 a Congress of Plenipotentiaries was 
eld at Vienna. It began its sessions on 
the 1st of October, 1<S14. Besides the plcn- 
ipotenliai'ies, there were prt!?sent the Em- 
perors of .Russia and Austria, the Kings of 
Prussia, of Denmark, of Bavaria, and of 
Wurteniberg, and nearly all the German 
princes. It was found that tlje settlement 
<»1‘ tile ^juestions before the congress was 
full of difficulty. Each of the great 
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crossed, and the 
of to check their advance 
and on the SOth of March, 
surrendered to the invaders. 
Wo fibnU r^^ tho events of this campaign 
tbe^Prench history of this period. On 
of March, 1814, the Emperor 
and King Frederick' AVilliam 
; tlie head of their troops. 
J compelled to abdicate the 
; ■ tbroho, and was assigned the island 

and Louis XVIII. was 
France. In May the first 
between France 
powers, by- which Franco 


powers was anxious to secure the chief re- 
wards for its own services. Prussia de- 
manded the annexation of Saxony to her 
dominions as a compensation for lu:r losses, 
and Russia claimed the whole of Poland. 
These demands were opposed with great 
feeling liy the other powers, and it seemed 
likely that the congress would bJtjak up in 
confusion, and the victors fall to fighting 
among themselves More moderate coun- 
sels began to prevail, when suddenly tlie 
congress was startled by tlie return of Na- 
poleon from Elba, and his preparations to 
keep himself on the French throne. The 
quarrels of the allies were bushed in the 
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Napoleon was declared an 
a new coalition of all the European 
was formed against him, and new 
ai^mies were placed in the field. Germany 
Wpondfed with enthnsiasui to the call for 
troops, and it was resolved that this effort 
should ei]<i in the utter ruin of Napoleon. 

The events which followed the return of 
Napoleon, until his final overthrow, will be 
related in tlui French history of tliis cen- 
tury. On the 18tli of tlune, 1815, the 
great battle of AVaterloo, called by the 
Germans the battle of Ld Belle Alliance, 
was fought, and in this groat struggle the 
PrussiaJis decided the fortunes of the day, 
and covered tliemselvcjs with glory. Tlie 
defeat of the Freucli was so overwhclining 
that Napoleon made no further effort at re- 
sistance. On tlie 7th of July tlie allies 
again occupied Paris, and Louis XVIII. 
returned to his throne. Qn the 20tl\ of 
November, 1815, the second Treaty of 
Paris was signed. The'Gorinans were very 
anxious to recover Alsace and Lorraine, but 
the boundaries of France w(U'e arranged as 
they had existed previous to 1702. An in- 
demnity of 700,000,000 francs was exacted 
from France and divided among the allies. 
’ The Congress of Vienna continued its 
sessions during the campaign of 1815, and 
the common danger which threatened Eu- 
rope made its members more inclined to 
compromise their claims for the sake of the 
general , good. In June its sittings were 
brought to a close in the Treaty of Vienna, 
which arranged the boundaries of the va- 
rious states of Europe to the satisfaction of 
the sovereigns, but without auy regard to 
the wishes of the » people. Austfe recov- 
ered her possessions in Italy and Illyria, 
and received the Tyrol, Sal/.burg, Vorarl- 
bejjb, and the Iiinviertel, I^-ussiu received 
ba^ the territory she had surrendered by 
Treaty of Tilsit, and obtained the grand 
icily of Posen, Swexlish Pomerania, the 
brtlierii part of Saxony, the duchies of 
'iTestpbalia and Borg, and the country 
|long the Kill lie between Mayence and 
' |-la-Chapelle. Ihivaria was allowed to 
I Ansbach and Baireuth, and received 
^Upper Palatinate of the Rhine, which 
became known as Kheni.sh Bavaria, and in 
return for lands cedi d to Austria, was 
given Wurzburg and Aschaffenbnrg. Han- 
over was given some additional territory 
and was erected into a kingdom. These 
were the principal changes in Germany. 
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many— Pj’ovisioiiiiJ Parliament at Frankfurt-^It^ , 
is Recognized by the Diet,-— The Schleswjg'HoF'- 
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federation and Denmiirk — An Armistice Con- . 
eluded— The Prussian Assembly — A New Parlik- 
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Frankfort A ssemldy— Troubles in Auatria-^Itevo-' < 
lution ill Hungary— It is Crushed by Russia— 
Fruncia Joseph Kmjieror of Austria — Eforts hr 
Unite Germany under the i/cadership of Prdssia^ 
—The Austrian Party— Peace with^ Denniark— 

The Italian War of ISoU— William 1. Beoomes: 
King of Prussia— First Years of his Ileigii— ^Count 
Bismarck— Jealousy Between Prussia and Ans- 
iria— The Danish War— Denmark Gives np tha‘ , 
Duchies— tiuarrel Between Pru-ssiaaiid Ahittrlh — 
Prussia M akes an A 1 1 iiMi ee wi tli Ital y— The 
Weeks’ War — Baltic of Kdniggrati'^AUistl^ 
Humbled— Prussia Supreme in (ftnnapy-— 
tria Expelled from Gerrrniiiy— Wise ' 

the Austrian Govisninieut— The North 
Confederation — J'Vanee Jealous . of 
Franco Make,s War upon 
United in Of>positioii to the French— 

Begun— Battle of Sedan— Surrender p.f 
Hi.— Paris Invested by tlie (lerman Arnayf^J^ifr' 
render of Metz— Siege of Paris— •P^tjgr^Ib^ '^h 
War— Victories of the Germans— 'FormaHhh'W 
the German Empire— The King of Pruosta GjbMn- 
Emperoi — CapituJatiou of I'aris— Close trf thi 
—The Germans Enter Paris— Meeting of , 
rial Diet— Organization of the Empire— Hostiftty' : 
of the Roman Cutliolic Church to the , 

Firm Measures of the Govern ment~-The Cc8h<)$i^:;^ 
Clergy Refuse to Obey the Laws and are Puiursh^ 
—Expulsion of the Jesuits— Friendly 
with Austria. .■ ’ 

J}HE jealousies of the various 
states made it imjiiossiUe to 
the empire, aud they thftrjrf^jb . 
joined iu a league knoTO 
German Conjederationj whjQb; ^ 

J sisted of thirty-nine states, fticlua- 
ing the free cities of Liibeck, Hwbiiirgji., ' 
BreiiKrn, and Frankfort. Eaclu , re-' , ' 
tained its independence in the managWeht ^ 
of its own affairs, but for the direcfi0|i;'b^ ' 
the general interests of the coufi " 

Federal Diet, consis 
from each and all of the 
lished. The diet was to hold its « 

Frankfort, and was to be presided ov^r by^,/ 
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i^iheplcnipotentiaries of Austria. The mem- constitutional government set up in its 
JbersL of tlip ooufedtTatiou pJedgcd them- place. The people were induced to believe 
to make war upon each other, that the dowiilall of Napoleon would not 
to F^er their disputes to the federal only secure independence for their country, 
■^fet Ibr settlement, and not to form but would inaugurate tlie era of freedom 
alliances with foreign powers tvhich for which they had hoped so long. When 
Alight be hostile to any German state. A the pover of Napoleon was broken, and he 
-federal aftny w^as formed, to wbich each was confined at St. Helena, the German 
istate was required to contribute troops ac- princes conveniently forgot their promises, 
•cording to its population. The fortresses of and continued their absolute rule. Austria, 
Landau and Mayence were! under the i^uidaiice of Prince Metternicli, 
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the. property of the confederation, 
.SpiUd witli federal troops. 

-Act of confe^ required each 

■ constitutional government 

and religious and political equality to its 

a simple act 

pf jj German princes, at the 

^ ^ of liberation, had prora- 

that, if they would unite 
tbb of the Fatherland, the old 

should be abolished, and 

3S ■ 


became tlie resolute opponent of constitu- 
tional government in Germany. Frederick 
William JIJ. of Prussia appeared at first 
willing to fulfil his promise, but at length 
evaded it by setting up a uuinbor of pro- 
vincial diets. The German jieople gave 
open expression to their disapjmintinonf, 
but accomplished nothing by their mur- 
murs. 

Another result of the w’ar of liberation 
was the growth of the desire to reunite all 
Germany in one great nation, siirdi as it had 
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Iv^n before the great interregnum (a. d. f but in TJiin. Various outbreaks 

1256). The confederation satisfied but a t() show thi^t it Avas alive 

anaall part of the German peo})Je, and wad its fetters, tintil at Jast/iu our own 

generally regarded as but a makeshift to hour of trio mi>b came. ^ 

tide over tlie difficulties wliicli followed the Austria and* Piussia were boi, 

peace of 181“). No thoughtful person ex- affected by tJic French revoliition^ 

pected it to last, ainl few desired its con- but sonte of the smaller 

tinuancc. The professors and students of thrown into a ferment by it. A 

the universities, and the educated chiss, rising look place in tfruuswick, 

were anxious fora strong and united Ger- duke, who was hated by hia people,; w 

many, and began to agitate for the purpo.se forced tt> fly for his life, and his palaoe 

of securing that end. The governments of burned by the people. His brother iuti 
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ihe state.s were opposed to tlie movcjueut ceeded him, and restored order bj 

for pnity, and shewed their hostility by the cor.stitution dp.mnndpH 'Ky 

dismissing the most ac.tive of the piofessors Saxony, llesse-Casscl, Saxe 
and placing the liberty of the universities Hanover were obliged to grant . 
and of the press under restrictions. It was tions more or less liberal in their 
impossible to crush ut the jxjpular wish A disturbance occurred in ' 

ibr free government and unity, however, as it wa.s hr()ught about chiefly* by.. 
and these feelings grew stronger with each and journalists, the various govera^Sutij^ 
succeeding year. The govmmments of the made it an excuse for treating ' 

states and the federal diet sought ear- cities and the press with weater wveri^^:. ; 

uestly to crush the German spirit and to Some years Wore this Bavaria 
prevent it from fulfilling its true destiny; a step which did much to keep 
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1^ and to show that it 

; Louis I., Kingof Bavaria, 

his hither Maximilian 
a trtiuty with Wurtemberg 
■ ifer 'ihc pur^^ the custoins 

This act gave risei 
of a Customs Union, which j 
embrace all Germaiiy. In 1828 it 
carried into effect. '‘Prussia was re- 
garded as the power best suited to form the 
oeotre of this union, and the greater n urn- 
bet of the German states made treaties 
with to this purpose. This union 
added greal ily to the growing influence of 
’ * Germany, and (lid much for 

ooni^ierce. 

Oh the 2d of March, 18o5, the Emperor 



Fxuhcis I. of Austria ' died. He was suc- 
ceeded by Ilia son Ferdinand, :i ivt ah and 
jncc. No change was made 


policy, which (‘ontinued to 
?nuce ^lelt(‘riii(*h, the real 
T'c. in 18'»i3 \Vil Irani 1\ . 
of £hgl&ud dicxl, aird his brother Ir^arnest 
became King of Hanover. IL* 
Invoked the constitution of 18d3 and set 
tip a less liberal one in its place. This ]>ro- 
duced ftf outbreak on the part of the stu- 
dents of the University of Gottingen, which 
was ruthlessly crushed by the new king, who 
WtoA und violent character. 

■Gn the’7th 1840, died hhederick 

William III . of Prussia, leaving liis eroivii 
to William IV. The 

began hU reign by granling an 
political oflerulers, and his 
conduct at the outset of his 
his people to believe that 
had found the constitutional 
klhg had long hoped for. Frederick 
made Berlin tire chief centre 
aitd science, and di< 


and improve the cfity. H(‘ 
attention to lire welfare of 
of the kingdom ; hut he took no 
about the reign of constitu- 
In vain his people | 
41?^®®^ to grant them a constitii- 

don, khd reminded him of the proinis('s of 
hl3 father The most he -would do was to 
to Berlin a United Did, which 
of April, 1847. It was 
the various provincial 
. sense a parliament, or 

k® the people desired Tlie 
the last popular hope by 
th-Shis U)dy that nothing would 
” 'to grant a constitution, or 


change in any way the natural relation 
between a king and Ids subjects; for this 
King of Prussiit had very extravagant 
ideas of the ‘'divinity doth hedge about 
a kiiig.^* 

In 'February, 1848, llic third French 
Kcvoliulon broke out at Paris. Thci agita- 
tion soon spread to Germany, . wliero the 
po[)ular discontent was j)rofouiul and unU 
versa). Germany was soon in a blaze of 
cxcilemcnl. All the rimes subject to 
Austria rose in revolt, and a rising at 
Vienna headed by t'lo .students compelled 
tlie einpcn>r, on the Lidh (d March, 1848, to 
-dismiss Prince Atel.t(‘rni(h, who fled lo 
England, and to grant IVccdom of tlie j}re.ss, 
a. liberal exmstitution, and a national guard 
to the several members of the emj)ire. 

At I>(Tlin I he pco|)le rose in arms, and 
on the Idth of ]\I;ircli and for several days 
thereafter sharp conflicts occurred between* 
the cfli/ens and tlie.r(\vnl troops. The 
king, niter sevmal days of hesitation, 
promised the peo]>lc, on fin.; 17tli of Marcli, 
to grant them a (constitution. The iicoplo 
demanded that tin*, troops should he semt 
out of' Berlin, and on the ISth an iinmoii.so 
crowd nssombli'd before tlie jirilacc to urge 
the dernaud. Two shots wore tired by some 
nuknown jiartics, ajnl a furious conflict 
began between tlie troops and the eiiiziMis, 
and -was continued late into the iiiglvL 
I\lany lives A\cre ]o.st, and it .seemed lliat 
the battle would he ren-ewed with greati r 
fury the next day; but on the 19tli, the 
king yiclderl to the jinjiuhir demand, and 
declared blmsell’“at ibc head of the move- 
ment.’' Berlin was placed under the pro- 
tection of the armed citizeii.s, and the tr()op.s 
ivcre withdrawn. The ministry was dis- 
iniss(‘d, nil electoral law wa.s passed by tho 
united diet, and elections were ordered for 
a national assembly. 

The smaller German states, in the rnean- 
w'hilo, luul taken the alarm. The princes 
of nearly all of these yielded at onci^ to the 
storm, changed their rninistru's, and adopted 
a liberal policy. King Louis of Bavaria 
was compelled to resign his crown to his 
.son Maximilian II. In Baden a consider- 
able parly demanded a republic, and wen* 
aided by “free bands” from 8witzi*rJand, 
but as a rule the German people desired 
simply constitutional government without 
the abolition of royalty. Sw’itzcrland had 
just escaped from a serious trouble. In 
184G, under the influence of the Jesuits, 
who were willing to ruin the country if 
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they could not rule it, seven Catholic can- 
tons separated themselves from the confed- 
eration, and took up arms to maintain their 
position. Tlicy were defeated by the fed- 
eral. forces under Geuei’al Dufour, and 
were comjKdlod to resume their places in 
ihe confederation. The federal govern- 
ment subseciuently broke up the convents 
and expelled the Jesuits. In 1848 changes 
were made in the Swiss constitution which 
brought it uearcr to that of tlie United 
States, and this free land was not troubled 
with revolutionary outbreaks during this 
stormy period. 

In the meantime tlie friends of German 
unity endeavored to take advantage of the 
popular uprisings to secure tliat end. A body 
of 500 Germans from various states met at 
l'rankl()rt on the 21st of March, and consti- 
tuted themselves a provisional parliament. 
'The federal diet recognized tlie autlnjrity of 
th is ] iarl iamont, knowing that it was sustained 
by the nation. The parliament summoned 
M national assembly, the members of which 
\vere olecMiul by the people of the various 
states. I’he national as.se rnbly met at 
Fi’ankfort on the 18th of May, 1848, and 
esLablishod a provisional central govern- 
ment, with the Archduke John of Austria 
at its head. The archduke w^as ackiiowl- 
edgeil by the various German governments, 
and on the 12th of July the president of 
the foderaL diet Ibririal ly resigned into liisj 
hands the power fornici'ly exerci.sed by that 
body, and the German confederation came 
to an (md. A responsible inijii.stry of seveu 
members was ehosen by the areliduke from 
the h'ading members of the assembly. 
That body sp(Mil. so much of its time in use- 
less discLissi(ms that the Iriends of the 
movement began to fear that it would fail 
to carry out the great work intrusted to it. 

AVhilo those discussious Avere in progress 
trouble was brewing between Germany and 
Uen mark. The King of Denmark, as Duke 1 
of Holstein, was a member of the German 
confederation. The duchy of Schleswig 
Avas entirely the i)r()perty of Denmark, 
although a large part of its people Averc 
Germans This German part of the popu- 
lation of Schleswig and the people of 
Holstein aisserted that, in virtue of a treaty 
made in 1460, the two duchies could not be 
separated, and that Avheii the male line of 
the Danish royal family should die out the 
duchies Avould revert to Germany and their 
connection Avith Denmark would cease. 
The Danish king on the other hand claimed 


that all of Schleswig and#th|^ great^i^ ^ 
of Holstein were irrev6cably 
kingdom of Denmark, The German 
in the duchies appealed to the German fed- 
eral diet for protection, but the niuj^r 
remained undecided until the 

Christian VIII. in 1848. Frederick VP-, 

his son and successor, reasserted the 
claim to t^ie duchies, and the German 
taking advantage of the revolutiphity 
movements throughout Europe, ro^ 
arms against Denmark. King CbriStiin 
attempted to put down this outbreak ^ 
force, but the cause of the duchie^ V^as 
embraced by the German federal diet at 
Frankfort, which sent an array to 
assistance under the Prussian General 
Wrangcl. The Danes were speedily driveii 
out of Schleswig, but their fleet bloekad^ 
the ports of Germany, and did much 
damage to the commerce o<* that county. 
On tlie 27th of August an aimjstice fer 
seven months Avas concluded at MalUio. 
A temporary government was set up for 
‘tliis period, comjiosed of tAvo Prussian ai^d 
tAvo Danish representatives. This arrange- 
ment gave great offence to the national 
assembly, and in Fiankfort disHirbanbcS 
took ])Uice Avhieh Avero quelled by theth^bpe. 
Tavo Prussian deputies Avere murdered ny 
the mob, and this produced very gr^t 
bittcrn(?ss of feeling in the assembly, which 
spent its tiimi in useless quarrels insfoad 6f 
in legislation. 

The Prussian national assembly, to which 
Ave have referred, met at Berlin on tlie 22d 
of May, 1848. The radicals proved sp im- 
practicable, and Avere sustained in their 
op 2 >osition by such a largo numbet of tb© 
peojile of Berlin, that in November the 
government adjourned the assembly to 
J 1 rai 1 d Cl I b n i g. Tii e Left, or ext reine t^rty , 
refused to leave Berlin, and . the asaembiy 
Avas dissolved by the government." 
king then summoned a new parliaincjit fo 
meet on the 26th of February, 1849, and oh 
the 5tli of December, 1848, publi&he^4foj 
people the draft of a constitution . 

to submit to the parliament. The 
ment met at the appointed time, but ks lib 
understanding between it and the 
ment could be had, it was dissolve 
27th of April. A parliament Wat 
under a new electoral laW, and met 
7th of August. It succeeded in 
ing to a certain e;xtent the desirbs - ^Ind 
government and the people, and. on 
of February, 1850, the king took the i 
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the new constitution. Though 
far from realizing the 
'e, it was a great gain for 
this time constitutional 



said to exist in 


' ; am ^ 

jMVerto 

;■ 

; ®ie Frankfort assembly at length reached 
of the constitution; but by 
this time the various Gerriuia governments 
.i^iid settled their difficulties, and were not 
inclined to accept any loss of power for the 
^^neral good. An 
effort was made to ex- 
. cl tjde Austria from the 
confed eration, but 
failed , 03 the wish was 
■jeu eral that An si r i a 
proper shou I d reru a i n 
a part of Gennany, 

^That govenimeut de- 
manded that the eiri- 
mre as a whole should 
o^dmitted tothecon- 
fedWacy. It also at- 
tempted to dictate the 
ibrm of government 


states withdrew their representatives from 
the assembly, and on the 20Lh of May its 
most distinguished remaining members re- 
signed their seats. The rump adjourned to 
Stuttgart, "where on the 18th of June it was 
dispersed by the government of Wurtem- 
berg. 

The Saxon diet had endeavored to force 
the king to accept the Frankfort constitu- 
tion. Th^^ government dissolved the diet, 
aiuT a eoniliet broke out in Dresden between 


ionty of the assern- 
bly decided that the 
Germ a n o in pi r o 
should be revived at 
least in name; that 
the chief of the con- 
fedeit^cy shea Id have 
fho? tit|e of ** Emj»eror 
of the ^Germans, ’ ^ and 
that this title slmnld 
b0 hereditary in Ids 
iWily. On -the 28th 
to offer 

the tiuperval dignity to 
:^: Kvng of fr 

on the > 

:;|^.’or4pril. Freder- ^ 

S kf^jUiain declined 
e |;(iabr for the rea- 

he could not francis 

? Without the consent of the Gor- 
the constitution did 
, sufficient powder to 

; .^ble tp fomi the duties of that high 
This answer pp)diiced great dis- 
«nd was fatal to 
for Tin ion. A few of the states 
-ijho n®^’ constitution ; but Austria, 
ua, Hlfthover, and the other leading 



JOSEPH T., EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 

the troops aud the people, and the king was 
forced to fly to tlic fortress of Konigstein. 
The government appealed to Prussia for aid* 
and tlie troops of that country <TUei’cd 
Saxony and put down the outbreak. In- 
surrections of a more violent chiiraeter 
broke out in Rhenish Bavaria and Baden, 
and were likewise quelled by the IVussians. 
During all tliis while the Austrian eni- 
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gpil'e had 1 ) 0 ( h the soono of ji t^u-rible strug- 
ji gie. The diet met iit Vienua on the 22(1 of 
L July, 1848, but its m ;mbers, speaking many 
^.different languag3s, could sc^arcely under- 
stand each* (ither, and were so 'divided by 
national i(‘alousie3 that they could accom- 
plish nothing. The lluug.iriaiis, led by 
Jjoiiis Kossuth and others, doiiuuided coin- 
lete indepcudenee. This refused by 
A ustria, and a series of disturbaiKHis (issued 
ut P(!Stii, in which the imperial reju'cscnt- 
iitive was murdered. The c;mi)eror at once 
took the field with a part of the garrison of 
Vienna, to punish the Hungarians. The 
troops were to march on the Gth of October; 
but a large number of them iVaterniscd with 
the people, and the loyal regiments v/cre 
di-ivea from Vienna after a sharp engage- 
^ meat. The minist(?r of war was murdered 
by the mob, the cmpt^ror fled from the 
capital to Olmiitz, and Vienna remained in 
possession of tlie revolutionists. The em- 
. .j)eror immediately set to work to concen- 
trate his army, ami on the 21st of October 
Vienna \vas inv(‘sU‘d by the imperial forces. 
It was carried by storm on the oOth of that 
month. Sucli of tlm leaders of the nivo- 
lutioii as did not save themselves by flight 
were shot by ilie ijiiperialists upon the rc- 
o(*oupation of the city, and the pc^ople W(}re 
disarmed. On the 1st of Decenihcr, 1848, 
the Emperor F(‘r(linand, whose health was 
very di'licate, aFdieated his throne in favor 
of his nephew, Francis Joseph, then eigh- 
teen years of age. 

The government of the new emperor 
acted wiih vigor, and by the opening of the 
' y(iar 1819 Jiad reduced all the German 
provinces of Austria to submission. The 
Italian disturbances Avere quelled with groat 
severity in tlie spring of 1849. Tlic revolt 
in Hungai y was more difficult to deal with. 
An Austrian army under Prince Wiiidisch- 
griitz was sent into Hungary to put down 
the uprising, but was (kjfeated in a number 
of hard-fought battles, and was driven back 
towards the frnntKM- with heavy Joss. The 
patriots captured Buda-Pcstli, their ancient 
capital. Large numbers of (icrrnans and 
, Poles entered Hungary and joined the pa- 
triots, and the lluiigariaii army soon num- 
bered 200,000 men. The commamler-in- 
chief was Gorgey, a native of Hungary, 
and a general of ability. IL* was ably 
supported by Generals Bern and Deml)insky, 
both of whom were Poles. The Austrians 
being driven to the frontier, the Hungarian 
diet met at Dcjbroczin and declared Hun- 


gary independent of Austria^ ' 

was proclaimed,' and a 
ment was organized, at 
Kossuth Avas placed. 'A 

Austria now confessed her " 

conquer Hungary, and apT>eaIed to' 
for help. The Emperor Nicholas had tor 
some time been massing his troops pa 
Austrian frontier, being fearful 
revolutionary disturbances might' extepA^ 
his own dominions. He readily reipofhd^ 
to th(3 appeal of Fi’ancis Joseph, add 
ill May, 1849, a Russian army advanis^ 
into Hungary. The Austrian army 
info reed and placed under the commahd :df 
the brutal Haynau, who had but red^tly 
stamped out thci insurrection in Lodibaldy, 
This army entered Hungary from 
and at th(i same time a strong forep of 
Croats under their Ban Jellachich invaded 
the uuhapj^y country from the sodth. 
Though overmatched, the ^ Hungarians 
fought bravc'Iy, but Avere defeated in the 
great battle of Temesvar. Buda-Pesth Avas 
recoiKjiuwcd by the A ustrians, atid th© di<^.t> 
which h:ul taken reiuge at Szegedin, was 
put to flight. Kossuth assembled a codhcil 
at Arad on iln*. lUh of August, and Gorgey 
Avas aj)point(Ml dictator, AA’ith absolute pow- 
ers. Oji the l‘>th of August, only two days 
later, Gdrgcy broii^ht the Avar to a close by 
surrendering with his entire army to the Rus- 
sian Ckmeral 1 bid ig(*r. This step astciand^^d 
the nation j and Gorgey Avas generall} 
regarded hy liis (iuuntrymen as a.traitOr, 
doubtkvss Avitli good cause. The leaders of 
the revoluti(.)n sought safety in Turkey, 
Avhcnce they made their way to England 
and America Thc'. fortresses held 'by the 
patriot troops at once capitulatfed 
sufferings of the Hungarians had hmn Very 
great during the Avar, but they counted thorn 
as nothing compared Avith the failUrUdf their 
h()]>os of ire<‘dom which had been M hear 
fulfilment. ' ' 

\Yhilc Austria Avas engaged in hlfet Strijigr 
glo Avitli Hungary, Pinissia endeavpt^jir 
unite G(^r many in a confedleratitfnhliH^i^^ 
OAvn leadership and Avithout ilfclUdte^^ 
tria. On the 26th of May, 
ance for this purpose was 
tAveen Prussia, Hanover, and Saacdnj^ MVl 
Avas subsequently joined by some’ of 
smaller stales of north GerraaM; ; 
alliance did not embrace 
Avas called '‘the (german 
liament of the union was hold at 
April, 1850, but neither Hanover 
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5t, and Hanover 
iiuion. Wliile this parlia- 
a pongress of the Ger- 
acknowleJgod tlie loader- 
inel at Berlin on tlie lOtli 
had by this time corn- 
of Hungary, and, 
ilarttied for her Bupremacy in Germ any, set 
,,t!t work to the German confederation. 

a united with her, 

called on tlie German states to send 
*iropresp!itad^^^ for this j/urpose to Frank- 
>^oi?4 Saxony, Hanover, tlie Hesses, and a 
;;nijttlber of the minor states responded, and 
i{li^ representatives of the states which snp- 
; 4 Jiortexr Austria ima at Frankfort on tlie 
XOtli of May, the very day the congress of 

i ^riheesj acknowledging Prussia as their 
euder met at .Berlin. 

Germany was thus divided into two hos- 
lilc parties, and a civil war carne near break- 
ing out between tliem in ccmscquence of an 
attempt on tbo part of I bo locat or of Ilesse- 
Cassel to levy taxi's without the consent of 
ibo chambers of Ids state. This produced 
.tip uprisiiig of the peojile, and the elector 
'Wf^8 obliged to leave Cassel. lie appealed 
to the Frankfort diet, and an Austrian and 
Bavarian force entered liTs ten itory to re- 
store his authority. Prussia, which had 
expected this step, at once occupied Oasscl 
.and Fulda with her troops. Austria de- 
.mancied their withdrawal, wliicli was re- 
fused. • Both jiarties Iheu prepared for war, 
and it seemed ^tlnlt the question wlieth(?r 
Austria or Prussia should occupy the first 
place iu Germany was to be settled by the 
jflWor3.i An elT'ort was made t(S avert a civil 


I 


•warj and Prussia and Austria were iuduci'd 
to conseut that a free cgiii'erencc of all the 
'German princes should at once be held to 
:9^angc th(f constitution of Germany, and 
Prussia and Austria should settle the 
./ Ilj^ssc-Casscl, and also of Schles- 
Xlg-IIblstcin between them. The result 
that the “free conlerClicc” of the Ger- 
^ was licld at Dresden, but a(‘- 

nothing. Pru.ssia tlion, as a 
> acknowledged the Frank- 

: example was followed by 

: . States. Thus' t h ci G e r m a n con fed- 
; as it liad existed pre- 

to IMS. ^ settlement was com- 

^ of June, 1851. The 

and Austria to llie su- 
' Germany were yet to be set- 

(lie nTcan time the armistice of Malmo 


had expired, and the war with Denmark 
had been resumed. The Gormans were not 
as successful as they had been at the outset, 
and Denmark was supported by the great ^ 
powers. Peace was made in 1851, thei 
King of Denmark resuming the govern- 
ment of tlie duchies; and in 1852 an ar- 
rangement was entered into by the great 
powers at London, providing for the set- 
tlomoiit of the wdiole of the Danish domin- 
ions upon Pj ince ( ■hristian, of Schleswig- 
IIolstein-Gliicksburg, who had married a 
j>rinccss of Hesse. Neither Germany nor 
the duchies accepted this arrangement, 
and the question was left nnscMlcd. 

Matters went on very quietly in Germany 
after this. Eight or ten years of peace 
gave prosperity to the whole country ; com- 
merce and mannfactmrs iiu reused rapidly; 
and considcrahlo a Men lion nas paid in the 
north German stales to the cause of pop- 
ular education. On tlie 8th of October, 
1858, Frederick AVilliam IV. of Prussia 
was ol)lig('(l hy the failure of liis reason to 
relinquish the government of his kingdom, 
W’hitdi was adniinisler(i<l for the next few 
years by his brotluu*, Frechaick William 
Lewis, ns pi'ince regent. 

Tn 1859 war broke out bctwt'eii Austria 
on the one Inind and France and Italy on 
the other. We liavc related thi‘. events and 
the results of this struggle, by which Aus?- 
tria lost all her Italian provinces save Vene- 
tia, and Italy Ix'cainc jiartially united. This 
partial union of Italy exercised a powerftil 
intlucnce ujioii (jerrnany in reviving the 
liopes of lhos(' wdio longed for the union of 
the. Fatherland, anti tlie exclusion of Aus- 
tria from Germany. 

l^h't'dcriek Wiliiam IV. of Prussia died 
on the 2d of January, 1861, and his brother, 
ihc Prince Kcgent, became king as William 
1. Mo was crowuied with great pomp at 
Ktinigslierg, on the 18lli of October, 186L 
He began his reign with the determination 
to reorganize tlie. Prussian army upon a 
basis wdiicli should make it irresistible. The 
Iveprcsentalive Assembly stoutly opposed 
the course of the government, as it involved 
tiie kingdom in a heavy outlay of money. 
The king persisted in Ins design, however, 
and on the 8th of October, 1862, appointed 
as his prime minisUvr, Count Otto von Bis- 
marck-Schonhausen, and also intrusted to 
him the portfolio oi‘ Ibrcigii afliiirs. No 
better choice couhl have been made. Bis- 
marck w^as a statesman of the first onier. * 
and was thorouglily in syinpatliy with tho 
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king’s desire to make Prussia the leading forms in the German eons titulioa* ; 

State of Germany. He went farther than refused to have anything to do wife ^ 
\the king, and was resolved to drive Austria congress, and the Austrian solicdine^if^ 
out of Grermiuiy. Bold aud fearless in all the ground. 
things, he Avas firm and even despotic in Another question now arose to 
i)is manner of can ving out liis plans, and attention of Germany, and to keep 
moreover was thoroughly indifferent to ance the jealousies of the two le^aing «lTttte^^^^ 
public opinion. Jle heeaine from th is time of the confederation. ' On the 30th of Mawjli;/, 
the master s])irit of the Prussian policy, and 1803, Frederick VI I. of Denmark issued 
,with his aid the king succeeded in carrying a decree ordering that the duchy of’SdileB-;-*; 
out his scheme of army reform in spite of wig sliould be s(;panited from Holstein 

Lauenburg, aud 

incorporated iu. 

^ ^ the Danish kiug^' 

dom. This* step 
was ill opposJr 
lion to the flio- 
j ^ ; damen tn 1 law of" 

. the duchies of 

• , I 140)0, which prp- 

I vided that they 
.i should not be 

//i.:"; ; i separated. It ex- 

^'itcd great in- ' 
3 - ' . i dignutioviinGer- 

COUNT VON msMAUcK. 

the opposition of the chambers, and in direct | male line of t he Danish royal family, 
violation of the constitution. Bismarck do- Gcrrnnns declared that Christian 
dared openly in the Ih'nssian Parliament no right to the duchies, whicii oUght 
that the question of snpremaev in Germany ! of rig1)t to become pure German gtati%;»iid 
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the opposition of the chambers, and in direct | 


could be settled between Prussia and Aus- 
tria only by “ blood ;ni'l iron.’' 

Austriii"iiad wateliod the ennrse of Prus- 


that as the dncliies could not be 
all three must go to the iicarcsf : 
Avas the Duke ()f Angii.stenbnrg. 


ii$ WA^h ill-coiicealed impati(‘nce, and in j prince had, in 18o2, rc^sigucnl bis 
i ^^1883, to the nstoni.shment of Ger- the duchies, but in 1859 his son 
. w ' ^^nmoued a council of the princes protested against this surreiidcr, au^N 

Frankfort to make certain re- asserted his claims, Avbich were iudx^rred^'J^^ 
diet rat ' ■ ' 
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Th'educliy fleet off Heligoland, but their army was- 
wais claiiped by several of the steadily defeated, and was driven not only 
princes. ^ out of the duchies but also out of JutUvud,. 

• Ae the German Federal Diet had lu^tac- | and was forced to make a stand among the 
arrangement made in London in islands. .Greatly discouraged by her re- 
, concerning the duchies, to which we verses, Denmark asked for peace, and a 
‘iia^ referred, it was free to act. indepen- treaty wa.s signed on the 3()th of Octoi)er^ 
dantly. It declared the duchies vacant, and 18G4. The King of Denmark resigned all 
to occuj)y them with the trooj)s his rights in the duchies of Schleswig, Hol- 
pf the confederation until the succession to stein, and Lauenhurg in favor of the 
them could be settled. For this purpose a peror of Austria and the King of Pru.ssia., 
ibrce of Saxons and Haiioveriiins was sent It now became apparent that the pretext 
into Holstein. Bismarck 
was not content to allow 
fhe (jueetion to be settled 
in this way. He meant to 
secure the duchies for Prus- 
■aia, not only to increase her 
territory, but to put licr in 

C ossession of tlie important 
arbor (»f Kiel, in Holstein, 

Aaduch was ijece.ssary in ol- 
der to give her a first-clas.s 
naval station. By bis sub- 
tle diplomacy he induced 
Austria to unite with Prii.<- 
aia in a joint occupation 
of the duchies, indepen- 
dently of the action of tlie 
confederation. Both the, 

Austrian and P r u s s i a n 
Chamhprs refused to vote 
supplies to theii' govcM'ii- 
•meuts for the support of 
this, war, which, tliey de- 
clared, was strictly tlu; duty 
;of the confederation ; but 
tho,se govern men ts persisted 
' iu their determination. The 
allied forces uud(u' the Prus- 
aian General \V r a n g e 1 
mossed the Ki(ler on the 1st 
of February, 18(54, and at- 
; intreuch- 

todfit known as the Dane- 
On the Gtlr of 
.©j^ish army fell back to 
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February, tlie | of the victorious j)owcrs of defending tlic 
I the lilies of j rights of tlie Duke ol‘ A u gust on burg was 
_ which were soon alter invested by | merely to cover tlieir design of getting the. 

uasians, wb(J carried them by storm j duchies into their own hands. Theycon- 
-oUitbe 18th of April, after a .siege of three ! tiuued to occupy tlicMii with their troops- 
•iWeeS:^ The Austrians laid siege, to the | Austria was on the whole iiidilibrent to an 
of Frederic! a, wdiicli w^as .suddenly ! increase of U'rritorv in this direction; but 
ii^fteuated by the Dane.s. With the excep- j was resolved that Prussia should obtain no', 
of armistice, cau.sed by the ! such advantage at the cost of the duchies.* 


to re.store peace, 
on until* October, 1 864. The 
::jD«hds bltl^kad the Pi’Ussian ports with 
flfeet, and won a victory over the allied 


The two powers at once began to quarrel 
over the proper dispo.sition of theyduchies,. 
and it seemed at one time that their dis- 
putes wouhl end in war. This danger was> 
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itVerted for the moment by the Convention 
<)f Oiisteijn. negotiated by Count Bismarck 
the Austrian envoy, Ccnint Elomc. 
Prussia purchased tlie lights of the Austrian 
emperor in the ducJiy of Lauenburg, and 
until the question of inheritanoe could bo 
, settled it was agreerl to place 8clileswig un- 
4ler Prussia;) a ad Holstein under An.strian 
aade. Prussia was to Iiold the portof Kli'l, 
ft was to be free to the Austrian fU‘X‘t. 
Prussia was ntd yet prepared for war, and 
consented to this arrangement to gain lime, j 

The qmirrel soon broke out afresh. Gen- 
<n-al von Maiiteuifel, the. Prussian Governor 
of Schleswig, forbade all agitation in that 
ducliy in favor of tho Duke of Augiistcn- 
biirg, and at the same lime, Austria, re- 
solved to baffle the Prussian sc^herne for 
securing th(i duchies, allowed the duk(‘/s 
jiarty to tak(i such sfe.ps as tlicy pleased in 
Holstein. On the 20111 of January Prussia 
entered a formal protest against the Aus- 
trian policy in Holstein; and was answered 
tl>at Austria would maintain her policy 
with firmness. This (jorrespoiidonco was 
ibl lowed by measures which showed that the 
inevitable struggle was close at hand. The 
fortresses of tho Saxon and Silesian prov- 
inces of Prussia were put in a state of de- 
fence; Austria began to concentrate troops 
in Bohemia ; iind the Brnaller Cierman states 
])ut their force's on a war footing. In March, 
1866, a treaty of alliance was signed be- 
tween Prussia and Italy. The latter agreed 
to attack Austria in Venetia in case of war 
between that power and Prussia ; and Prus- 
sia agreed not to make peace until Venetia 
Avas freed from Austrian rule. Austria eii- 
xleavored* to strengthen herself by exciting 
the confederation against Prussia. The 
neutral powers, in view of the danger of 
war, endeavored to avert it by proposing 
tlie asstmibling of a conference for the set- 
tlement of all questions dangerous to the 
peace of Europe. This effort failed, and 
the war followed quickly. It should not be 
forgotten that tlie alliiir of tlie duchies was 
merely a pretext for the war; tlio true cause 
-of the. great struggle was tho contest which 
•we have trac(‘d from the days of Frederick 
the Great between Austria and Prussia for 
the supremacy in Germany. 

On the 7th ol’ June, 18dG, Prussia took 
the decisive step of occupying Holstein with 
her troops, and compelling tho Austrian 
forces tq, withdraw from that dnehy. Aus- 
tria demanded that the confederation should 
::sis8Lst her in punishing Prussia lor thus vio- 


lating thb federal constitution.. The 
of the smaller states responded 
liiis demand, and on* the I4th 
federal diet resolved to mobilize 
oral ai iTiy, with the e;xception of tbie. 
siiin contihgont. Prussia at once 
the diet that she no longer recogni*fed 
existence of that body or of tbo 
lion, and withdrew her representative 
the diet. 

The struggle w hich no^v ensued is knqwii-^ 
as “ the Seven Weeks’ War.” , To the pdp^f 
lar mind it seemed that Prussia was 
matched, but to those who had studied tlie 
condition of Germany the issue of the^tn^g^ 
gle could not be doubtful. The efforts 6f ^ 
the Prussian government to reorganize 
army, though in violation of the 
tion of the kingdom, had secured to Pruafljjg 
the most intelligent, host organized, 

.most efficient army in Europe, The troojps ; 
w’ere armed with the needle-gun, a weaj><|in ■ 
greatly superior to the ordinary rifle; .^nd 
the diief of the Prus.sian staff*, General Von 
jMoltke, was I he first soldier in the pld 
I world. Every (lepartrnent of the Prussian 
civil service wa.s organized to afford ihe> 
promptest and most thorough assistance to 
the army, and the Prussian civil and for- 
eign policy was di reeled by the master 
mind of Bismarck. That groat statesjUSm 
I had satisfied himself that the ^var j^vould 1)0 
I confined to Germany. The French empieror 
had declared to him ho would not inter- / 
fere; England was tOo much devo-ted to 
peace to draw the sword ; and Bussia Q^yed 
Prussia a debt of gratitude for assistance.in 
putting down the recent Polish outbreak* 
Austria, on the other hand, was hampered 
by her ol<l traditions, and her army; was 
vastly inferior to that of Prussia in disci- , 
pliue as well as in cijuipment and 
No great statesman directed . her CQUlii^ii 
and slu‘ was now to find that sl\o had 
so long in the past that she was lio fuire#; 
for llic civilization she had so successfully 
banislied from her own dominions. , ' j 

The north German states of 
Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, ahd Nassau declfl^ed V 
for Austria, w’hich was supported 
better part of south Germany. Hanc^^^: ; 
Saxony, and Hesse were ouickly 
by the Prussian troops. The Hanovm|ft:"; 
troops defeated a body of Prussians at 
geasalza on the 27th of June, but 
vi ctory accom pi ish eil noth i n g. They ; 

surrounded by the Prussians, aqd 
29th of June King George was obligc^d • 
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with hie whole army. He was 40,000 men, under General Von Bittenfeld, 
to yield his crown also, and was constituted the right wing of the first army, 
allowed by Prussia to remain within the aOd occupied Saxony. Tlie whole force 
; ^ territory. The conquest of was commanded by the King of Prussia in 

a great gain for Prussia, as it person ; but the <*anipaigrr was in reality 
f 1*®^ in * possession of the territory directed by General Von Mol tke, the chief 

between her eastern and westci n of staff 

t feirinces. She had long desired to obtain As soon as tlie occupation of Saxony had 
^"'territory, and no>v, having won it, pro- been successfully ac^complished, all three of 
iieedcd to annex it to her dominions. the Prussian columns wcn3 ordered to 

‘ In w^tern Germany the Prussian forces cross the Bohemian frontier and concentrate 
were commanded by General Von Falkeii- near Gitschin. This brilliant movement 
^Cin. Opposed to him wds the army of the was successfully accomplished in the course 
^bnfc^deraiion, under Prince 
<3harle8 of Bavaria, and 
Prince Alexander of Hesse. 

“The Austrians had placed 
a large number of Venetian 
troops in their army in 
this qiiarter, supposing they 
won id fight better there 
than in Italy. Manteuffel 
defeated the confederate 
forces at Aschaffenburg. 

In this battle the Venetian 
trpo|>8 refused to fight the 
iallies of It^ly, and laid 
4own their arras. In cqn- 
. sequence of this victory 
Von Falkenstein occupied 
‘ Pmllikfort on the 16th of 
July, the federal diet hav- 
ing abandoned the city on 
the 14th. Falkensfein was 
now made ■ Governor of 
Bohemia, and his successor, 

•General Man ten fliil , jiro- 
^eeded to complete the con- 
quest of, the Rhine conn- 

Tn the meantime the 
vwiair had been decided else- 
:,^here. At the commencc- 
y:iU©nt of hostilities the main 
JjSust nan army, under Miir- 

Benedek, held the frontier of the of a few days. Frederick Charles defeated 
^fetopiTe the east of Austrian Hilesia the Austriaus near Gitschin, besides gnin- 

vicinity of Prague. It iiig several other hard-\v(»n successes. Dur- 
^ ^UtnbOr^^ 280,000 men, including the ing the advance of tlie second army, its left 

united with it. wing, under General Von Steinmetz, de- 
^ forces numbered about featod the Austrians at Nachorl and Ska- 
^vere divided into two litz. The lliree columns of the Prussian 
^■;4rtbl©i8. The first army, 100,000 strong, army were successfully united near Gitschin, 
^^mmanded by Prince Frederick Charles, an<l on the 2d of July were jomed by King 
hephCAy, was stationed u lower William in person, who- assumed thocoin- 
f i^h'' ^eeoiut%^^ mand. 

;Prihce Fje<h nek William, 116,000 strong, Marshal Benedek, after being forced 
cccupied upper Silesia. A - column of back from the frontier, Imd taken position 
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4»l ibe; Mrith his front covpred by that 
stream and the Bistritz. Plis right was 
- pi^tected by the fortress of Josephstadt, 
»u<| his left by the foi tress of Koniggratz. 
Near his centre was the village of Sadowti, 
and on the lieighls overlooking this village 
Benedek (‘stahlislied his liead-quarters. 
His army numbered about 200,000 men. 

On the nioiMiing of the od of July the 
first Prussian army, under Fredericdc 

5 harles, ir.a<lc a heavy attack upon the 
.ustrian position at Sadowa. It was in- 


Austrian right wing, and about the 
time their left was broken by the cpWmn 
of General Von Bittenfeld, and tKeir 
tre, at the village of Chulin, was carried by 
the army of Prince Frederick Charles.- 
The Austrians now gave way at all pointis^ , 
retiring at first in good order, but breaking 
at length, under the close pursuit of the 
Prussians, into a disorderly flight. 'Such 
was the battle of Sadowa or Koniggrat®, 
one of the most important in modern his- 
tory. The Prussians lost 10,#0() ftien ; the 
_ _ ... 
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BATTLE OF KONIGGRATZ, OJt SADOWA. 


tended that this attack should l)e supported 
by Jthe army of the crown ju'ince, but a rain 
ivhlcli fell during the previous night and 
throughout the day made the roads so 
heavy that the latter forcci did not reach 
its position until ‘‘arly in the afternoon. 
The first army was lurgely outnumbered, 
but kept up its atta(‘k with vigor for several 
hours, until* the .advance of the crown 
prince lessened the pressure upon it. The 
.Prussian assault was now renewed with 
iylgor; the crown prince drove back the 


Austrians 20,000 killed and mmnded/^^ 
18,000 ])risoners. , 

The battle of Koniggratz was decisii^ of 
the war, and A iistria, feeling herself unable 
to continue the struggle, made oyeit«ree?Jbp 
peace. On the 26th of July the prpli^b 
narics of peace were signed between vthe 
princif)!!! combatants and Severn 1 of 
smaller states. On the 23d of August ihb 
treaty of Prague was signed. By ; 
treaty Austria w^is forever excludea^^^-^ 
Gp^many, and agreed to pay to Prqssrn|-)iii» 
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bf 40y000,000 thalers *)r the ex- 
In return for oi^e-half 
; ; i«f Aust^^^ all her riglrls 

mV in liivor of l*njs>ia.. 

concluded between rrussla niul 

Baden, and Wnrteniherg in IIk; 

latlier part of August ; with Hesse Diirm- 
Stadt iu September; and with Saxony in 
Ctetober. • Bavaria was eonipcdled to cede a 
.aniali part of her territoi y to Pmssia, and 
He^Q Darmstadt had to relin<iuish ll\e 
landgfaviite of Hesse Hombii rg and [lie 
right to garrison the I'ortiess of Mayence. 
A secret alliance was fornicd betwecai 
Prussia and these countries, Avilli the excep- 
tion of Bavaiia,^l)y wliich they agreed to 
place their troops uud(‘r the supreme coin- 
tnaud of the King of Prussia in time of 
iVar. Previous to the trealy of Prague, 
Prassia had annox(Ml to her territory, by 

S ’ght of conquest, Hanover, Ilosse-Cassel, 
assau, and Frankfort. 

The extraordinary success of the war 
caused the consiituiioiuil |)arty of Prussia 
io forget and forgive tlie violations of the 
con^itqtion by the king and liis ministers 
now that they saw the result of‘ lliat policy. 
The king, on his nd.unt to Bej’Jin on the 
4th of August, was reeeiv(M] with enthusiasm 
by all pai'lios, and a cordial rocionciliatioii 
betw^u the sovereign and the (‘numbers ' 
-Cttaued and has since been unbroken, i 

/ The events of the war in Italy have been . 
ablated iu the history of that coundy, and j 
<sieed not be repeated here. | 

Ailear the return of peace the Austrian | 
reitopferbr, ceasing to take jiart in (jerman ; 
apitts, addressed himstdf to the improve- i 
meut of ^is hereditary states. Peace I'ound I 
thd Austrian empire in a most dejilorahlc | 
•^opditiiou. Its armies were rojidered almost j 
yrbrthle^ by the reverses they had sustained, ’ 
ilSd ita nearly ruined. The • 

conij)osing the empire, i 
. W^ry with their long deprivation of <‘.ivil 
Olid religious freedom, were ready to rise in 
i^olt agaififst the imperial government thus 
weakened. At tlys critical juncture the 
•^mpisror summoned to his assistance, as 
President ;of the Imperial (vouncil, the 
Baton Von Beust, the former Prime Minis- 
Saxon^^ Von Beust advised a prompt 
"reooDStructioD of the imperial system, and 
lits.adviee was acted upon. Representative 
-^govarnxQent was established in all the states, 
imd in 'i^ch the people were given a share 
in of the public affairs. The 

hopes of Hungary were to 


some extent realized. That country was 
given a separate diet and ministry, and the 
Emperor' Francis Joseph was formally 
crnwiiotl King of Hungarv at Pesth in 
I 181)7, In 18()8 the oJficial title of the em- 
!])ire Mas hy an imperial decree changed to 
i ihe “Aiistro-Hungfuiaii Monarchy.’' 

Tlw^ rslahli.-liment of cojistiinlional gov- 
ern men L iu Austria lias been attended by 
tlie happiest results, but Mas secured only 
by a d(*LtM inined contest with the old nobil- 
ity and the clergy. Fortunately for his 
■ country the emperor has firmly adhered to 
Ids refoi ms, and despotism has been abol- 
ished in its clioseu home. Religious toler- 
ation has lji‘(‘n granted, til ns securing the 
e(piality of all creeds before the law ; and 
marriage and education have been taken 
from the conirol of the chuich and made 
subject to the state. In 1870 the Concor- 
dat, or treaty with the [»()])e respecting 're- 
ligioii.s matters, M as: h)rmally annulled. 

In ( Jermany, immediately alkr the close 
of the war of 18()(), a confedera(?y of the 
no/thern states Mas formed under the 
leader.^hip of Prussia, with the title of the 
North German Coidediaation. The states 
of this league p]ac(‘d their armies entirely 
under the eonlrol of Prussia. The) first diet 
of the conf(‘deration met at Berlin .on the 
124th of February, lSt>7. It immediately 
addressed itself to the task of framing the 
iedera] conslilution, and succeeded so well 
that on the 1st of July the constitution 
Mas in operation. It provided that the 
affairs of the confederation should bo ad- 
ministered by a diet elected by the north 
German people, and a iederal council cbm- 
])os(m 1 of the, representatives of the states of 
north G*‘rniaiiy. The King of Prussia was 
made President of the Confederation. This 
constitution Mas not regarded as final, for 
tlie south German states were still inde- 
peiuhait, and a large party in north Ger- 
many, known as tlie National Liberal 
party, desired their union with the new 
confederation. Count Bismarck, m Iio openly 
favored such a union, received the M'arm 
support of this party in both the Prussian 
parliament and the federal diet. A consid- 
erable advance was made in May, 1868, 
when a customs parliament, elected by all 
the German states^ met at Berlin to adjust 
the commercial relations of the states. 
Baden and Hesse Homhiirg signed a con- 
vention by Mdiich their military system was 
arranged upon a basis 'similar to that of the 
confederation. Baden was very anxious to 
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<jon federation, but' was 
Uuwilliii<;^nesft of the other 
iSerihaii states to lake sirch a step. 

' Two strong parties in sool.li Germany wore 
liostile to Pnissia: llu- Ul Irarnontanes be- 
cause of her ri’oteslantiMii, and the Demo- 
crats because nf hcj- liianing toward abso- 
lutism. These, parties opposed the union 
of nortijorn and sonthca-n Germany, under 
the lea(l(‘rsliip of Prussia, with such bitter- 
ness tiiat. cv(^:i the most sanguine iViends of 
the imioii began to (les|)air of its aceom- 
jdishment. It would most likely have been 



should>c€d6 tO; 

Rhine. ' ■ . ■ The deniabd - 

uess by Prussia, though ; , 

the time that her refusdi'.wOuld^gJte 


another war. The French 
entered into negotiatibus \^ith the King iiif?; 
Holland for tlie purchase of the duflijr of / 
Luxemburg, which had forinet'l)' been » 
j)art of the German confederal ion* Prussia 
protested against this acquisition,'and 
pared to support her protest by fbfeev, 1)* 
schemed not unlikely lluit tlie aflair would , 
result in war; but the danger was averted 
by a coiifcrence of thuv 
great powers at London,, 
which separated Ltixein-^ 
burg from Gorin any, formed 
it into a neutral efate, aiid 
gnarantcod its nent rality;. 
Tlie Emperor Napoieon 
was greatly mortified by 
lliese failures, and Prui^^Uv 
won considerable credit by 
her firmness on lluse ocr : 
casions. Great ill-f’ccMng 
existed between Pru^i^ 
a nd Fra n ce from ! liis 
and it was not long bcibi|^ 
it resulted in war. 

In July, 1870, PfJlicov 
Ijcopold of H()licnzollfeit,, 
at tlie request of 
Spanish governmeiity^.^^^^^t^^^^ 
came a cand idate ipi: 
c row n of Spaiu. * 
didacy was niade 
casioii by France of 
ing to impose a check 
Pnissia. France had 
reconciled hersetf 


c;6ctnt von moltke. 

deferred for years but I'or the ap])earaiice 
of a new danger whi(-h aioused tlie German 
apirlt to Its higlujst point, and united all 
f parties against a common foe. 

* The success of Prussia in the war of 1866 
excited the jealousy of France, which had 
until now been considered the leading state 
! of Europe. The Emperor Na])oIeou III. 
gave Prussia to understand tluit he should 
expect some compensafion for permitting 
the great increase of the Prussian territory 
wi^ioli had resulted from the war. Early 
^ ilr^Aujrust, 1866, the^ French ambassador at 
>, Berlin formally demanded that Prussia 



'll 11 ion of Germany 
the kadership of 
and was scaiking 
tunity to prevent the union ■ ■ : 
of the south German states wntli those 
north. As soon as the candidature^;?^^ 
Prince Leopold became known^ it \vi» 
iiounced in the French legislative asBeinl^^v< 
as an aggression of Prussia, 
effort of that power to surround ; 

with enemies by placing on the 
throne a monarch hostile to 
large part of the French people dem'axkj^: 
that the emperor should take firm uieaaui^ 
to prevent the success of the “Prua8ifi.n 
scheme,” and compel that goverijyii^^^ 
withdraw Prince Leopold's n^e. ■ ^ 
King of Prussia declared that he 
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IptiMhittg to do with Prihce Leopold 
d^j^titre, tliat'he liad no power to for- 
Or comniand the acceptance of the 
JBpikiTidi crown ^by his relative. Prince 
JL^pold, as a measure of.j)eace, at once le- 
^ig^ed his candidature of his own will. 
TKia did not satisfy France, however, and 
Af: Bcnedetti, tiic Frencii minister at Per- ^ 
lin, tvais instructed to demand of the King 
of; Prussia an assunuice that the candi- 
datui’se of Prince Leopold should not he re- 
aeWed. \M. Beuedetti repaired to Ems, 


out for Berlin, which he reached on ther 

15th; 

The king’s conjecture was correct. It 
was announced in Paris that the King of 
Prussia had insulted the French ambassa- 
dor, and excited crowds filled the streets 
demanding war. On the 15th of July the 
French government declared war against 
Prussia, and orders were issued lor the iin* 
mediate concentration of the French army 
on tlie German frontier. The news of this 
declaration was eonirnunicaled to King 
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the king was staying at the time, 
public promenade urged upon 
of the French gnvornment. 
(V^^iUiam not only refused to give the 
of him, but declined to 
te the conversation on the subject. 

took pla(*e on tlie 18tii of 

S a^d the next day the German govern- 
dffi informed of it by 

As it was certain that the re- 
be made by 

fe^pretext for war^ he at once set 


William upon Ids arrival at the railwivy 
station at Berlin by Count JJisniarek, 
Orders were at ojice issued by the Prussian 
governirient for ])l!i(‘ing its forces and those 
of the confederatiirti in the field. The 1(^1- 
eral council met on the Kith and indorsed 
the course of King William, and prondsed 
him its hearty support, and on the 19th 
the confederate diet assembled and took 
measures for a vigorous j)rosccution of the 
war. 

France had relied largely upon the sup- 





.fiostiiity between north and south '' the war iycre' eaWii^ 'bti'-'-'^^ 

'G^i’^any ; and in so doing liad cornniitted : was clearly iinderet^)od 
:a fatal error. However the Gommii states acting in self-defence, ami thaV^rii^Oe-ii^ 
itiiglit differ among themselves, they re- fighting for the recovery her'ioatsdpi'jiiii* 
■garded France as a common enemy, and aey in Europe. * . 


cremembei'ed the slavery f)f their i'athei 


The German forces iiumbere3;'6’^ 


under the groat Napoleon too well to wish million of men. As in the Wlir^W 
.to repeat the experience in their own per- tria, iJiey wore really (lirected by w^^i^^ 
sons. Moreover, France was avowedly soldier. General Von Moltke. 
seeking to interfere in a purely German ’ command of this immense force 
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THE BATTLE OF GKAVJ^, LOTTE. 


^queKtion, and one very dear to tlie liearts 
•of the German ])oojde. South Germany 
would neither unite with the enemy of the 
Fatherllind, nor remain neutral in such a 
-Struggle. On the IGth of July the south 
German states formally notified the King 
-rjif Pi'ussia that their f ices were subject to 
Jiis orders, and the Crown Prince of Prussia 
-at once left Berlin and assumed the com- 
mand of the united forces of south Ger- 
many. Great enthusiasm prevailed through- 
out Vhe Fatherland, ^and preparations for 


by the King of Prussia, who, thougib 
.man, took the field in person. A 
: this force was retained in Gernbany. & 

I defence of the country, and the 
was organized into three armies apdhi^iie&^^ 
forward to the Rhine with a 
precision which excited the adp£nrati<|p;j^.|^ 
the world. By the end of Ju]^ 
armies were in position. The. 

General Von Steinmetz, held the 
I the German line, and took 
! Treves ; the second, under PrinceJ^red^iS 
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qentre, aad occupied I 
the tliird, under 
iHp.,'(^>wn Prince Frederick William of 
Jhrainid, held tl)C left, and occupied tlie 
rignC hank of the Rhine, from Manheim to 
The third army was composed of 
German forces and three Prus- 
corps. 

German commanders hud expected 
juvasion ol’ their country by 
l^rench, 'and were astonished at the 
part of tlieir enemy. Some 
encounters look ])laco, but 

■ : tlii^'‘)Prettch made no ethjrt to udvaiiee, and 

■ tbefc of Prussia resolved to invade the 
French territory and thus save (jlernuiiiy 

the scene of hostilities. 
^ movement was begun by the 
on the 4th of August tlie 
at Weissenbiirg in 
war. The third army 
|t:^>rder and entered France. 
>wn jninee atta(.‘ked the 
iiicli army under Mur- 
^jit Worth, and after a 
:ict, in which both sides lost 
hep.'Viiy, the French wore rtnitcd, and 
Maclfafa on W'ua unable to collect tlic seat- 
tetteft fragments of lji.s corps. Ii»‘aving th(' 
Badeq troops to lay siege to Strasburg, the 
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throw portion's of the first and second armica 
across the Moselle for the purpose of seizing 
ih * roads by which the French were retreat- 
ing. He meant to force them back upon 
Metz and shut them up in that fortress. 
While these movements were in progress, 
the third army, which had readied.^ the 
neig]d)orli<jod of Nancy, was ordere^il to 
ludt tliere, in order to bo able to reiider as- 
sistance to the other armies in case of neexj. 
On the Ibih Jhizaine, having passed a sliort 
distance beyond Metz, was attacked by the 
(jcnnan fuives w Inch had cimsi‘d the Mo- 
selle. Tb^- bailie look its name from the 
village <4 JNbns le Tour, around which it 
was fought. 1\ is called by ibo French the 
battle of Vionville. It continiud through- 
out the entile day, and was contested with 
great stubborniu.'ss by hotli sides. The re- 
sult was iliai tli(‘ French ainiy was Ibrced 
back nearer to Metz, and the retreat of Ba- 
zaine was brought to an end. TItc ITtli 
was passed by both aimies in ])reparing f6r 
the decisive encounter. Tiie Gerjuan forces 
by great exertions were comeytrated ill' 
llic.‘ir new position, and hy the morning of 
tlie 18t]i Von M(d(ke litul alioiit PK),000 iu- 
iantrv, 24.000 cavairy, and ovc i' 000 pieces 
oi‘ artillery in r* iniine.^s. Bazaine look u 
a strong ])osilion mar Gravelotte, an- 


moved leisurely across the | .^trcngtheiU'd his line by eoii.^triicting a 
.mountains.. On the (it h of August j series of intronchmenls and rifle pits. Tlni 
uud second armie.s attacked the! French foreoss nnmberid 1 10,000 infantry, 
French, under Mar.shal j 10,000 cavalry, and 200 pieces of cannon. 
Saarbriickmi, and stormed and ; On llie 18lh ol Aiigirst the great battle of 
■ ■ »S])ieheren in splen- 1 (inivclolte was fought, and was one of the 

gallantly eonlestcd fields of history, 
Tln‘ F roiieh were defeated .niul driven back 
toward.s Metz, witliin tlie fortifications of 
wliich lliey look reliige. The Germans at 
once inve.sted the f()rtre.ss aiul sliut up the 
b'reneh army within their cneircliiig line^ 
ilin^ rendering it useless for the remainder 
of the campaign. 

44ie.se brilliant sneees.ses far exceeded the 
most sanguine anlieipatioiis of the German 
leaders. They made sure the safety of 
Germany from invasion l.y the French, and 
carried dismay into Fi'auce. They were 
won at a heavy et).st, liowever. The Ger- 
mans admitted a loss of 1(>,()00 men in the 
battle of Mars le Tour or Vionville ; and at 
Gravelotte the losses w’ere so heavy that the 
Prussian gpveriinieut shrank from publis|j- 
iiig the returns. The flower of the German 
army fell that day. # 

The defeat of Bazaine’s armv and the 


diidv#yle}:a forced the Frencli to n'treal 
- the^ Metz. The succe.ss of 

prince at Wdi-lh and the victory 
iat';;^|Lrl>mekeu brok-c the whole Ficncii 
anti the next day all the German ar- 
France. While the third 
the Vosges, thi' first 
yrnies advanced towanls Metz. 

" ^he French eoininan- 

'd^i- madfe. the fatal mistake of endeavoring 
^ At length, perceiving his 

to retreat towards 
MacMalion was rapid Iv as- 
tiw army. He began this 
rhbthrrioht foo late,'au^^ conducted it too 
^Tttieurely. His withdrawal w as begun ('ii the 
iithbf August; and was at once detect«‘d by 
the G-mans, ^Yho attacked tlie Frenclirear- 
> «iard tti O)uroe^ and defeated it. Von 
. litotti e 'tQR>& advantage of the delay in the 
nioremcntH, caused by this battle, to 
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invoatment of Metz left the torcts of the 
PruBBiau crown pnna fioi to icsjiune then 


Ions, 
ai niy 


where McMahon was 
A fourth army wcai formed 



KLTOIC^^CS AT IJlllIN OA J K llll* OLRM\^ MC TORUS IN FBANOB. 


advance The pnncc was ordered to move I 
from Nanc}, where lie hal awsifed the | 
issue of tliL baUltb befoie Metz, upon Clia- 


which had until now belonged to 
ond army was placed under ihe 
Pi nice of Saxony, aud was called t} 
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t-, most TSE TREATY OF VIENNA TO THE PRESENT TIME 

. Mfewsc. The Saxon crown pnnce artillery was rapidly placed in position to 

to eo-opeiate ith Prince Fied- cannoftude the helplesss mass gatht red 
iCriek. William kj the niovcmeut upon Cri i thetoun The bornbardme nt was pievented 
ot Prussia assumed the b'y the ^uircnder of the I renoh aimy by 
* command of the third and fouilli Ouki il dc Wimpffcu, who had siiCfAdcd 

which moved steadily towaids Ch i MacM ilion, who had been stveiely wojuultd 
They had gotten as fir as Luin at in the battle The Enipcroi ISapolec>||TII 
^ place the Prussim ciovmi jijuklcs htl acdimpanicd JM icMdhon’s army, and 

^^liahed his head quartci-, wli n ncw'^ now feuncndtiid liimstlf to tin King of 
that Marshal MacMih ni h id hi k n Piu*><^ii ind w is a'-sigiud the Ca-tlc of \Vil 
hid camp, had passed thiough Ki h lin-jholu lu n C 1 as a rf-ulencc By 
and was marching raxJidlv towiids tlu thi'^suinnd i Si OOO men 50 gcncials ahei 
i It was evident th it lie w 'r.cikin^ 5 000 oth i ( llici i> 1 ( inn prisoiicis to the 

^ toi relieve Bazaine at Md/, and tlu Ihii 1 1 (i tniiu^ win i!l luii ai til ki>, arms, and 
aud ftmrthOeiman armi s iron i winch I n flu th i whogi\r their pai ole 
to the nght, and hui^ud on in ]>ur'-iut < t n >1 i > s i\t iin dining th \ ir, were set 
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The Pi ench commander con 
4iie army near A^ouzu and on 
s Slih of Aaguat moved towarcU tlu 
On the >0th of Vu 
Were attacked h> the (n ? 
w^nmont and dmeu tow ud^ 
(Jaa% t result of tlu G nnmMctoiy 
<8 army held the lo 1 Is 1 1 Imjj 

iHMalfch toward Met? "llu ifhit 

teach Metz w is thus coni 
Aiid V )u Moltkc n >w pie 
to CftEsh his army by a finil blow 
^ptemlui the d ( ( iNi\t b ittle 
Iha camj^ign was fought before ^fdaii, 
d after 41 terrible btmggle the Piench 
m Into (he town of Sedan, which 

I at once surrounded Their 


^ at ljl)(it\ hut tlu ti ) 1 wcie st nt t i (tcf- 

III 11 Is j ] ISOIK rs ot will 

It w 1^ li j)ed in Cnrmam that thi^ dis- 
aster w mill bnnjj tlu wai to an end Init 
the G iin in r ornrnandcis fhd not share ibis 
h pc and is so n as tlu c ( the \i< 

Itn^ at S( Un were skiukI niaiGud 
proinpth upon Pui^ Tlu (»o\iinnunt of 
the ISational Dc Ic nec, which had huccccdcd 
I the empire, wc iild not constrit to ni ikc 
'peace upon the Gcnnaii terms whuh were 
notliing less than the cession ot Ms cc and 
the German part of I ii mu in I ’the war 
went oil B> tlu nil Idle ot fit mhtr the 
Germans were in fiontfif Psii^ Ailnehwas 
completely invested h> tium tlie third 
army establishing itseii on tlu south and 
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southeast of the city, while the fourth held 
the couhtry on tl^e north ami northeast of 
On the K)th of September a French 
oolumii under General .Diierot made a dc- 
’termiiied allbrt to prr'venfc the investment, 
and on the oOth anotlu'r attempt was made 
by General Vinoy. Both wore un.su cccssrul. 
The Prussian (Mown ])rineo (‘slablishcd his 
hcad-(]uarte]-s at Versailles, where, also, on 
the 5ih of Oetober, King William estah- 
fished his hca(l-(]iun*t( r.s. On the 13th aud 
iir.st (vf Oetober th(i French made two deter- 
mined but unsucce.ssful attem])ts to break 
through the German lines. J<hT(|uent en- 
counters occurred between the opposing 


October,. Marshal' ; 

several vigorous, but uhsucfee^i^^^ 

break through' the Gorman 

rendered his army and the fortress of • Wfetoi 

to Prince Frederick Charles, Th-e 

surrendered by liim consisted brihrefe'teif- 

slials, G,000 oibcer.s and i73iOW‘®aen-/ 

was the most iinportaiit capitulatihh"^ 

lory. The first and second 

free by the surrender of Metz, tq la 

field against tlie French in other t^ua^isra,; . 

The first ai iny was placed under O^arai, 

vou Manteuflel. A force was left behind'lb 

occupy Metz and hold Lorraine in subjec- . 

tion, aud the remainder hastened 
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uomhakdment or sTicAsiirie.. 


forces, to the genejul disadvantage of tie) 
Froncli. 

The French now raised by extraordinary 
cfltArts a third force, called the army of the 
Loire, wliicli it was bopful ^vould cori'pel lhc 
Germans to rafse the siego of Paris. A 
fourth army was formed in the northern 
departments, under Genej-al Faidhcrbe, to 
co-operate Avilh the army of the I^oire. 

The energy of M. Gambeita, ^Yho had 
escaped from Paris in a balloon, and had 
msunied dictatorial powers in the province^, 
did iio| save France from f'resli reverse.s. 
Strasburg, which had been besieged by the 
Laden troops since tlie battle of Worth, 
surrendered on the 27th of September, ami 
the ancient town passed once more into the 
bauds of the Germans. On the 27th of 


llie north w<‘st to attack the 
Gemn-al Faidlc-rhe. The' 
uml-'M- Prince Frederick 
to the Loii-e to the 
mans engaged in that 

Before the fall of MctZ/th¥'d^i^S|^i|^ 
the j..(}irc had assumed a 
chara(?tcr. On the 12th of 
oral von dcr Tann occupied 
driving the French, under 
Motteroiigo, out of that city. Jm: j 

of Kovember, being threatdued by It 
superior force (d’the French, Von 
withdrew from Orleans. On the 
was attaclced by the army of the 
under command of General. Pe 
and was defeated — ^the only 
I by the French during the yru.r\,' ' ' 
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6is; 


I ^ he ^as 

Graad Duke of Mecklenburg 
sent from the army bc- 
to ehable him to hold the French 
,ili. the arrival of the second 

" army> on its march from Metz. 

duke won some successes over 
;4W near Chartres, and a few 

: Frederick Charles arrived 
and assumed the general 

I'rochu, the commander of the 
of Paris, concerted a plan with 
oiarM I)e Paladinbs to attempt a sinuil- 
^ rnovement for the relief of Paris. 

: of tlie Loire was to at lar-k and d rive 

the /forces of Frederick (Jliarlcs, and 
i ftdvaucd Upon Paris by way ofFoiitaincbloau. 

time General Ducrot with a 
picked ti‘oo[>s was to cut his 
AVjiy from through the (u-rinau lines 

on the Marne, and unite with the army of 
X^, The success of t hose moveanents 




the Gh^,rman.s 'to raise the 
SiiilS^'bf Paris. On the 28iii of November 
/ of the Loire began its forward 
V and attacked* tin* Prussian left 

Ja Rolande. After a battle of 
>%X French wore forced to with- 

Heavy skirmishing sue(ieedcd this 
on the 2d of December the 
attacked the German army, 
t/tTiis time ut their centre, but wen* 
On the morning of the 3d 
^ahs assumed the olfaisive, drove 
iPrench line at all points, broke it 
^parate parts, and fon;od eacli 
;'to a Boparato route, every step 

'harrying tliem farther apart On tlu* 4ih 
army reoccupied Orleans. Tin* 
w'as now divi<led into two 
oinj commanded by Gen- 
J^urbaki, and the other by General 
given llui chief command 
of the Loire. The elfort of I)u- 
the investment of Paris was 
style on the 2f)tli and 30th 
but wa^s uiisilce(*,ssfiil. The 
driven biK^k at every ])olnt, and 
line was maintained intact, 
of the Germans ill the north 
ace vene very successful. The towns 
of that section were rapidly 
efl .by them. The French w’crc de- 
J 'flifiaif. Amiens on the 27th of Novem- 
l^tii Amiens was surrendered 
^ , t Sfcn i t'uifel. A fter the recovery 

kA 9 abB,,lE»y the Oormaus in December, 


Manteuffel moved from the Somme towards 
the co^t, and on the 5th of December de- 
feated the French at Buchy, in consequence 
of which victory Rouen feU into his hands. 
Ou the 8th a German corps occupied 
Dieppe. While Manteuffel was thus en- 
gaged. General Faidherbe, having recruited 
his army, advanced rapidly lowairls Amiens 
to reciover that city. Manteuffld by foj’ced 
marches reached Amiens before him, and 
defeated him near that city on I he 23d ’of De- 
cember. lie again defealed the French at 
Bapaume on tlie 2d and 3d of January, 
1871. Oil the 10(h of January General 
von Goeben, Me o J * idlers successor, defeated 
Faidherbe at i^r. (^m ntiu. 

Ill the nieanilniv Pi iriee Frederick Charles 
liad advanced against the army of the 
Loire, and had forced it back into Brittany. 
After several ( iK'ountcrs, he inflicted upon 
it a severe di lcat at l.e Mans on the lltli 
of January, 1871. 

The column which retreated from Or- 
leans on tin; ‘id of December under General 
Bourbaki hailed at Bo urges, where it was 
reinforced and organized as n separate 
army. On the hili of Jamiarv, 1871, Bour- 
baki, in aircuud.Miu'e with orders from Gani- 
betta, set out Irom the Loire to raise the 
siege of Bellbri, on the eastern border of 
France. lie reached the vicinity of Belfort 
on the 14th of January, but found the be- 
sieging fin-ce stiengtbericd by the army of 
GeiK'ral Von Werder, who liad sueeetded 
in reaching Bclloit ahead of him. In a 
scries of engagements on the 15tli and Ibth 
of Jamiary Bourbaki attempted to force the 
German ])osition, but was defeated, and 
forced to retreat. Maiiteuftel, wh.o had 
been (h‘tached fiom his command in the 
north, now arrivcul, and took conimaiid of 
the Gorman fore(*s. Ho intercepted Bour- 
baki ’s retreat, and forct'd him to choose be- 
tween surrendering his army and withdraw- 
ing into 8witzerhind. Bourbaki chose the 
hitter, and <‘ros.sed the Svvis.s border. His 
forces wen', at once disarmed liy the Swiss 
authorities.’ His army consisted of 84,000 
men. 

Paris in tbo meantime had been hard 
pressed by the Germans, who, on the 21st' 
of January, began to bombard the city. 
l*This bombardment was kejU nj) steadily 
until the surrender of ( he city. Tli# French 
made several desperate efforts to break up 
the investment, l)ut their sorties were in- 
variably repulsed. Hui^ger began to try 
the patieude of the Parisians, and the Gov- 
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n ynfaflnt of tlic National Defence was j the moveinent for the 
’o$R^ tc auell an insurnjction in the city, i had been revived in the 
i -llSy last sortie of the French was made ou i the successes of the Germau a^my.ijaijSj^j^v^ 
A— — ^ r-' i' 
















' irOlSTlNG OF THE GIJRMAN FLAG OVER MONT VALKRIEN. ■; ' 

tlie 19th of January, and was repulsed, and so many a])peals to the oalional 
on the 28th of January Paris was formally in fayor of this union. The glory 
eurreudered to the German ariny^- . was the common gain of Germany, as -^WStt 


Puring the progress of the war iu France 1 the more substantial results of +ne ; 



■•'■'■ ■■"' " ■• ; .■:t 

TH^-hiliAl'Y OF VIE^ 


OF VIMFFA FO TBE PBESFFT TIME. CIS 

by the I Febnifti 7 , 1871, by Count Bismarck and 


Ocnnau states came to the south Germafi pleinpoteiuiaries, in be- 
northern con- half of Germany, and by MM. Thiers and 
i About tlio middle of October Favre, on the part of France. By' the 

; TOiy plenipotentiaries to Versailles to terms thus agreed u|)on France ceded to 
1^0 their wishes. On the German einjnre the jiT’orince of Alsace, 


exception of Belfort, and the 
. . j ^ j **'^1^^ Ba<lcn, with Bavaria on German part of Lorraine, including Meti 
with A\ urtemberg ou the 25th > and Thionville; and agreed to pay Germany 
Hasher, for the ® l j j 

^ M of these states 
vith the confedera- 
treaties 
by the 

' - Diet 

And^ tJie South Ger- 
jnan:P|bf liam en ts, and 
the J^’drthern Confed- 
, changed 

to ib^ (?^r»iaw 0)?i/<9d- 
•€ri^i®a; , The union of 
tbe^J^atheriand was ^ 

‘ licm ^k iocdmplished 
;fai:$,':'.un-d the' re- 
' of the Ger- 
deep 

, This 

:e^e^:';imBySi6on fol- 
one of 
^ifi^uai '.!/ ■ ^ importance. 

De- 

-;■, .Itiug of 

Jpropased to 
German 
to the 

.. jtSpee towns that the 
.Pi^^idMt of the CoTi- 
re- 

title of 
i^rinaia:’; Einj>eror. 

was 

w^j^S -td^ aiidthe iin- 
fMSsiciatcsI^wn was for- 

WJLLIAM 1., EMPEllOR OF GEIIMANY. 

Jvi^ OjT.'Piirussia, and 

the 18th of January, I the sum of 5,000, 000, 000 francs as an in- 
tho presence of a brilliant assein- demiiity lor tlio expenses of the war. 

prim.^es and officers of the On the 1st of March a portion of tho 
the Hall of Mirrors in the German army entered Paris, mid occupied 
William was a small part of it. On the od they evacii- 
ated the city. The preliminary treaty of 
Paris closed the war. peace being ratified by the French National 
by aa armistice of three ■ Assembly at Bordeaux, the Gernian troopn'* 
- " French peojile | were withdrawn to the frontier deipartmenta 


>VJLL1AM 1., EMPEllOR OF GEIIMANY. 


fJompetent to con- placed in their possession as security for tho 
uen t . . peace. The preliini- execution of the treaty, and the war was 

v^p^ies tjf jHsace wero^gne^l on the 26th of over. A final treaty of peace was cou' 



cBi^fiid at Frankfort by Count Bismarck 
and Favre, on the lOthOf May. It was 
Riibstantially the same ns the preiiminary 
tt^ty. The results of the war made Oer- 
iQj^ny the first military ])oVcr in Europe. 

‘The emperor left Versailles for his own 
country soon after the close of hostilities, 
and on the JTth of' March made liis tri- 
umphal entry into Biiilin, where ho Avas 
received with entliusiasin. 

On the 21.st t)f March the first diet of the 
neAV empire met at .Berlin. It at once sot 
to work to make such ehaiiges in the Ger- 
man constitution as were <leiuanded by the 
creation of the empire. This task was com- 
pleted in about a month. The new consti- 
tution is substantially that of the German 


ness of the state. The 

is also the ;.niiiniater far forclgd 

Though important privileges wereJ roeejnifejit 

by the states in establishing the 

there Arould seem to be little doubt Uiat tif#'? 

tendency of afiairs is to weaken 

ileges and strengthen the power 

perial government. 

During the year 1871 the wDi^kof 
izing the Gennan empire Avas 
without difficulty or interriiptiodl 
large i)ayments exacted from France : 
abled the government to meet its 
needs without imposing new taxes; / ©nutit-i! 
Bismarck Avas raised to the rank of 
and Avas appointed by the emperor 'cbau^ 
cellor of the empire,, andj^^yvis eitergetl^^ 












mmm: 


LISTJiV OK THIS All.MV i’AlU.S. 


Confederation. The empire consists of 
twenty-five states, ineludiiig the three free 
cities. Each state is left free to manage its 
domestic ailkirs, and may receive and send 
diplomatic repri!seulalivi*s. Matters affect- 
ing the general Aveltiiro of the states arc 
1 ^: under the exeliisivn control of the imperial 
government; and ihe imperial diet is 
' charged with J' gislation uj)ou all such 
questions. The i xeeutive ])oAver is in- 
trusted to the emperor, avIjo has the right 
to form alliances, conclude treaties, declare 
war, and make peace. Tie is represented 
in the diet by the. imjjeriul chancellor, 
^jvwhom lie appoints, and who presides over 
federal council, and directs the bus!- 


eflbrls the success of the work Ava^" 
due. ’ ^ 

Ojioof the most remarkaWc 
year was llio sudden and bitter/^ 
of I bo mass of I lie llornaii OlthpU(? :i|(€i*i^.'^ 
to the unity of Gerinany undei* tTte 
preiuacy of Prussia. This bijstilrfy'w^^^ii:' 
some way connected Avith lh.c new 


jiaj.al infallibility. During the 

the Vatican Council the Germa-H 

had heoTi most active in their 

the doclrine, but i?nmediately Aipon 

niulgatioii accepted it without 

and commanded their followers 

wise. About the same time they *■ 

open opposiLiou to the empire, iimi 1^5^’ 
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denoanced it ill such seditious piidenoe” of the measures adopted by (lie 
the imperial government was German government. The emperor replied 
severe measures against to this by promptly breaking ofi' all diplo- 
tfaein, A bill was passed by the diet pre- matic intercourse with the papal court. 
'Boribing severe puiiislirnents for seditious In 1873 a bill was intrf>duced by the? 

tl)e pulpit. Only the goveriiineiit into the German Parliament, 

of expediency inclin^ed the establishing civil marriage in the empire, 

government to .depart IVom the and doing away with the necessity of bap- 
jr of religious toleration. Had tlio new tism as a condition of the exercise of civil- 
, neen a religious matter only, it functions. 

; have been noticed. It had a In the Prussian Parliament still more 

. {'1^ ftlso, however, and the liberal nuasiircs were introduced; the do- 

. G^rriiail priesthood dfeterinineil to direct its sign being to phu'e. Prussia, with respect to 
fullgforc*? the empire established the varioiis chnn lics, on the footing occu- 

under Protestant supremaev. Tlui c()nte.st \md by tb.c 'iiber Protestant states. Th6 


;'was;'buyii 


K wal of the old eff'orts of Rome Catholic bi.':lio|j.s rei'used to obey these laws.. 

j^4|fcal system of Germany This open it'ludliou comjK'lled the govern- 
r |g/n the German govern- ment to enforce) its authority. Heavy fiues^ 

tolerate it. It therefore were ini|)os(:d uptui the bishoi)s for their 


tolerate it. ft therefore were ini|)os(:d uptui the bishoi)s for their 
1 c clergy responsible to the disregard ol‘ the laws, and it was even ne- 

at the em- ce.ssary to imprison some of them. The 

. pulpits, and decisively pro- government withdrew the jjecuniary sup- 

: da-tmifti tl^at the pulpit shf)U Id not be inacle port it had given the C’alhoiic clergy and 
a pla^' from which to iiKute sedition with institutions until the latter should return ta 
The- law applied to all religious their obedience to the laws. The j>opeiiow 
the Catholic clergy were the addressed to the (‘inperor a i^trong letter of 
^ Uhly bUes who sc>iight to niake trouble, they remonstrance, in wliicb he aH'eotod to be- 

■ y its ejects. The law was lieve that the (‘inperor did not approve of 

, fdisrt^arded and the government the measures ol' bis g<jvernnu ijt, expressed 

waSsdwlR^^^ t-he next year td apply the hope that, “ the cruel laws against the 

its ;g5|^Itiea to a number of the Catholic church’' would be repealed, and intimated 
; cl(a?g3^?;^'iTh^ Jesuits had been for some that tlie |)apaey posse.N^ed some iindotined 
■X; in CTermany. They were rights to (he allegiaiie'^ of even Protestant 

active in the o]>position to sovereigns. The emperoi-, aftei* a long in- 
and in 1872 the terval, re.t/lir'd that in a laHistiiulional state 
-Parliament passed a law expelling like Prussia, eveiy law recjuin d the ap- 
' ^ umpire. Their establish- proval of the sovereign, and t hat he utls in 

up, and they were com- full syin/jathy with the mea.sures of l)is 

■ to ■ In the government. He declared ihattheCatho- 

. the Prussian Ihirliaiiic-nit lie bisho])s had drawn their punishment 

primary ediieation of the upon themselves, and bad wantonly dis- • 
.. "jjiunj^ont of tbo bauds of the clergy, both tiirbed the peace of* the ein])ire by their 
g '.OT0FtG3tB.nt and Cutiiolic, and caudided it to; seditious refusal to obey tlH‘ laws, 

. 'VbfficjMlls. a]::^ointed bv’ the state. The One of the measures to wldeh the Catho- 
was acquiesced in by the Prot- lie bishop.s objected mo.st strongly was the 
but was bitterly denounced by the law relating to the education an(Cdi.scipline 

of the clergy. It, direels tliat parisli pne.sts 
' gjjThB Orders of the Redemptori.sts, Lazar- shall not be appointi'd without the j)revi<)us 
Pleart (composed of ladies) sanction of tlie govtwnment, and clerical 
others, being closely connected students arc required to pass through a 
j'vfvliitftfc tbfe Josuits, sliared their fa t^^ course of instruction iji the national uni- 


^jigqE^ied to leave Germany. In November, I 


In tins way the Prussian govera- 


a conferenco^of the. German Catholic | ment hopes to Oerntanizr, the ( -atholic 
was held at Fulda, and denounced i clergy, and to make sure of implanting in. 
j-r-wWlWas the govcriiment against the them some element of patriotism. 

-^rder.-: as a pei*secution. In De- A new element was added to the contest 
in an allocation, in Sfivere by the legal position claimed by the Old 
censured what lie termed the “im- Catholics. These were Catholics who re- 



of the Old GathoHcd aa a bisKcp 
Catholic Church; and graixted 
salary. 

The quarrel between the empire " 

Catholic Church has grown ae^er-oeii^^ 
year. It is still unsettled, and bidb t-[ 

remain an open question for many jeais i^ 
come. . ■; ■ ■ . ■'; 

In September, 1872, the Emperor. of A;t]a-* 
tria visited the German emperor: kt Bortin, 
and was cordially received, and in 1873 th^ 
Emperor William and the King' of 
visited Vienna. Thesfe visits were 'fidgnlH 
cant of the fact that Austria had aodiepted, 
iu good faith the changes in 
Italy, and was determined to taW h^lp^ ■ 

and do her duty honestly in the 
rangemeiit of European afiairs. 

■ t " 




accept the decree of the Vatican 
rfStedciiu They cW that the pope and 
adhered to the Vatican de- 
.4^ abandoned the Catholic Church, 

' that they (the Old Catholics') were its 
.TCpresentatives. As that church had been 
;Te^rded in Prussia as one of the state 
lurches, previous to 1870, they claimed, 
as its true representatives, to be entitled to 
the peciiniiiry support granted to it by law. 
'The state government of Germany refused 
to accept this view, but at the same time 
declined to treat the Old Catholics as sece- 
ders from the Catholic Church, holding that 
^.the question was oue of the internal govern- 
'nient of tliat church with which the state 
■had no right to interfere. Accordingly 
Prussia recognized the missionary bishop 
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CHAPTER 1. 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
TREATY OF VERDUN. 

fjieo^rapliical Posiiion of’ .Fraiioc -Ancient Gaul — 
The Citriri-- Tile liclffic -Tlie J^lKCnician Colonies 
— The Greek Towns -Tlie Gauls Cj'<‘ss the Alps — 
Destriietioii j)f‘ Home- (jiilliii (’isal jiiiia — 'Phe Ko- 
inaiiS in Gaul - .A iv Founded — Niirbomie — Quar- 
’ rel Jietweeti the AOdui and Sequani— Ariovistus 
Seizes a Part of (ianl- .lulins ('jcsar Made Pro- 
consul of Gaul — 111' DcfesiU Ariovistus — Conquers 
Gaul-- Revolt of the Belsjta.’ — It is Su})presscd by 
•Csesiir — Ui)risiii.!^ of the Gauls — Vcrcingelorix — 
He is Heateti by (,'iesar and Surrenders — Gaul 

Tranquillized by'Ciesar Lyons Made the Capital 

— Gaul Under ihe Homans — The InstiUitioiis of 
Prinii'.ivr (hml— flu; Druids — Claudius Drives 
the Di iiids IVnju Gaul — Revolt of C^ivilis — .Sabimis 
' — liitroduelioii of Clii-istiaiiity iJito (uiul — Perse- 

cutit)iis of the Cln-is: iaus — St. I)(aiis — SL Hillary 
— State of (bml Dnrinj;- the Decline of the Konuui 
Empire— ( imsiiuiiinc i'roierls the Christiniis — 
TheGernmns ii vitcd into < iaul— .) ulian (Conquers 
them — The Great Gi-nuan Invasion — The Visi- 

gothic Kin'.;dom The Ilnr;;Miidians — The Franks 

— Kingdorn of A ell ins — Invasion of the Huns — 
Rattle of t'halons- -St. Genevieve — Childerie — 
i^ituatiori ol‘ < laul at the l-'all of the. Roman Kni- 
nire — The Franks — ^Clovis Reconies King of the 
Franks — Reasons for Transferring the Narrative 
to the History of Germany— Giiul a German State. 

ODERN Frauce comprises the larg- 
est pari of the region known by 
the Romans at: Gallia Transalpina. 
It occupies the western end of tlie 
central part of the continent of 
Eurb|^, com prises an area of 


! About It is bounded 
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on the north by the North Sea attd 'W 
Strait of Dover, and on the north y 
the English Channel, which sepa4!»1^'^ 
from England; on the east by the tfee ; ■ 
Jura, ami tlu> Vosg6»s Mountains, • 

spectiv(ily divide it from Italy, SivitijieirJiiU^; 
and 1 be German Empire; on the.soplh^^ 
the Pyrenees, which divide it froni;^^ 
and by the Mediterranean ; and^;;<^ 
west by tin; Atbintic Ocean wid; 

Ris(!ay. ■ 

At some unknown period of J 

tliis region was colonized by 
tribe of warriors of Celtic descent* 
believed to have migrated 
Asia. They look possession qf 
region extending froiu the Rhine 
Ian tic and from the Mediterrani^!i;|S 
NorlJi -Sea. From , them this 
q Hired the name of GalltarCbd. 

Soine.what later, the Cimri, 

Celtic race, invaded western 

perhaps about the middle of the 
century before the Christian 
entered Gaul from the northeast,, 
a prolonged and desperate strUggl^i^iw ■M 
their Gallic kinsmen, obtained 
session of a large extent of cctooi^^iio^ 
of the Loire, including* the 
Armori(ia. Another Celtic <. c .tihe V/ 

Belga), took possession of the regiofi‘;^4^.of. j" 
the Rhine. There they were ^hiwd- ^ 
constant contact with .the 


m 
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them very much in man* 
About two hundred 
ftfter the invasion of the Cirnri, the 
the «Bhiue and conquered 
Being of the same race as 
there, the Belgie 
with them in course of 
many of their Ger- 
Uharaoteristics. They gave to their 
of Belgica. These na- 
the iuhabitauts of ancient 
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period the Phoeniciaus 
^t^lish^ colonies on the Mediterra- 
liB^'icoast of Gaul, and are believed to 
^■vefbaan the first to open and work the 
iSin^ of the Ce venues. Later on they were 
^pplauted by the Greeks, who became pos- 
jes^d of their colonies, founded others, and 
all the superior civilization 
yj^ilasr About the year b. c. 000 some 
[ from Phooie.i, in Asia Minor, 
||^<Jity of Marseilles. Antibes, 
and some other towns, all owe 
a6e to the Greeks, These iKiople 
<^nten^^^ their colonies and (lid not 
:9^k t6 !ex^^ their influence into tlu^. in- 
;|h^i3&r:-:pfvGaul.' 

y--^ wdio w^ere driven from tlieir 

Pp^€»ilblSya by the Cimri, emigrated into the 
jf^Oinuijg countries. They twice crossed th(^ 
AI^ and overran nortlicrn Italy, and a 
;f)bilab]a. pitssed the P.^eiie(is, entered Spain 
JWWfi bl9Came mixed wdth the Iberians of that 
douutt^, ih>m which they took the name of 
dSeltiberi About b. c. *:19() the 8enouian 
^Senones) passed the A peiininos, and 
up^ Rome. Th(w (hd'eated the 
U])on the Allia, captnnxl 
burned it, as wo have related 
They were induced to withdraw 
payment of a costly ransom, 
now established theniscdves 
iti northrrn Italy, and- were a 
terror to Rome until the victories 
Deciu.s, in b. c. 295, of L. /Emil- 
SbS'^Atid ' Atiiiua, ih b. c. 284, and of ( Uau- 
:4i<#-'MAr<^nug, ill b. g. 228, broke their 
.After along struggle all the Italian 
-^po^ the Gauls W^ere conquenHl 

Ijjfciy Bo^e, 'axwJ nortliern Italy was organ ized 
province under the idle of 
fijyj^-CiiBaJipina. The Alps \vero tin is coii- 
boundary i between the free 
* ^ about b. c, 191. 

passed ’ away, and Rome 
oyes at tlie Gallic 
sibeyond tb« Alps. The Greek 


ebtany bf Maseilia or Marseilles, being at 
war with thie neighboring Gauls, appealed 
to Rome for aid, and a pow'erful army was 
despatched to itis aid under the Consul Opi- 
mius, B. o. 154. ,The Gauls .were defeated 
by the Romans and became tributary sub- 
jects to Marseilles. Some years later the 
Romans dideated the Salyes on the lowet 
Rhone ; took formal possession of the con- 
quenid territory, and established their first 
colony in Gaul by founding the city of 
A(|iiiie Se.xtise, or Aix, in Provence, B. c, 
128. From this point tlm Romans extended , 
their conquests rapidly, and in b. c. 121 or^ 
ganized th(?.ir }K)ss(^ssioii6 in Giiiil as a prbv*-. 
ince, their dominions corresjmnding verjr 
nearly with the modem Dauphine and Pro^ 
vencc. In B. G. 118 the (iuiony of Narbo 
Martins, or NarboniK^, was founded, and 
Ixjcame the Roman capital of soutliern 
Gaul. The ])r()viu(‘e ac(|uir(Ml from this 
(tity the name of Gallia Xarbonwnsis, aud 
(extended from the Garonne and tlie Pyre- 
nee.s to the Alps ami tin* liorders of Italy^ 

^Sj^wards the middle of the first ceutury 
befoiTe tlie Clivistiau era, two Gallic tribes, 
the JEdui, iuhabitiiig the region afterwards, 
known as Burgundy, ami the Soqnani, oc- 
cupying upjKU- .\lsace, became involved in 
: war. The 8(;quani appi^aled to the Ger- 
imaiis, who dwelt beyond the Rhine, for 
laid. A vast Gerrnaji army, under Ark)- 
! vistus, crossed the Rhine and dfdeated the 
! .Fdui. The German ieadcir then demanded 
I of the Reqnani the cession of the third part 
i of thcii’ lands as tlie price of his aid. The 
‘ ScMiuanl nd'used, and united with their 
former enemies to drive ont the Germans, 
Ariovistiis (hdeated the comlniied tribes in 
a grt‘:it battles, in B, c. 00, and at once oc- 
cujiied their territory, poshing his advance 
up to the very frontic'r of the Roman prov- 
ince. Ganl had ceasin] t(j be independent, 
aud tlie only (pu^stiou to be dt-inik'd now 
was \v]ietlv(‘r it should be the 2 )rize of (he 
Germans or lln^ Romans. The latter liad 
watehed tlui progress of Ariovistus with 
open impati('iic(‘, as tliey liad ibr some time 
s(‘riously contemplated the conquest of the 
whole of Gaul. 

Gallia Cisal})ina and Gallia Narbommsis ^ 
wore ruled at this time by Julius Ciesar as 
Proconsul, n. c. 58. He had foreseen the 
approaclung contest with the Germans, and 
had quietly prepared for it. The Germans 
soon gave Rome a valid ground for war by 
making incursions intgijistem Gaul. Csesar 
sent a message to Arwistus/^d informed 


hifti 'fllrtt if to live on terms of 

Kome, he must confine himself 
:»lrlbtly the right l)iinlv of the Illiiite, 
l^rjhie Germfiii loiider luxuglitily answered 
he held liis province in Gaul by the 
6£tme riglit by wliich lioine hold hers, and 
defied Oesar to moot him in the field. 
JJpon recoil)!, of this message, Cresar at 
■once rniu-ched against Ariovistiis and , in- 
flicted* a terrible defeat upon him in the 
plains of Alsace. The German army was 
routed with a loss of over 50,000 men, and 
the survivors'fied in dismay over the Rhine. 
A little later Ariovistiis died from rage and 
shame at his defeat. 

This defeat destroyed the German power 
in Gaul, and (vaxsar at once prepared to adtl 
that country to the Roitian dominions. In 
B. C. 57 the tribes of* nortliern Gaul formed 
a league against the Romans, and took the 
field with an army of over 800,000 men. 
The Remi alone refused to join tlie ronfed- 
eratioii and made an alliance witli Caesar. ' 
In the campaign which ensued Crosar con- 
quered the greaivvt’ fiart of’ the regions 
known in modern times as Normandy and 
Brittany. The mrxt 3 ’ear the whole of 
Armorica or Brittany tvas subdued, and in 
the same year ('rassus, one of Ciesar’s lien-i 
tenants, compelled tlie submission of nearly 
all . the Aquinuiiiiu tribes, who dwelt south 
of the Garonne. 

In n. <?. 55,. during the absence of Cajsar' 
in .Jhittany, tho E))ui-onc.i, a Bi.'lgic tribe, 
dwelling on tho hanks of l!io P.leusc, rose in 
insurrection, massacri d one of tho Roman 
legions stationed among tlicm, and besieged 
another, under Q. Cicero, in its camp. 
Oesar returned toGanl as .s;)on as iiifbrmcd 
of (he danger, and wiili a fierce of but 
7,000 men cut a ])assage Ibrough the Bclgcc 
into tho camp of Cicero. In t!io spring of 
](j. C!. 58 the Romens snhdued the I'^bu rones, 
utterly cxtorminaled them, and compelled 
Aiubiorix, their leader, to seek safety in the 
..difficult region of the Ardennes. 

Tho next year, n. c. 52, tlio Gauls rose 
in general r 'vadi against t!;o Romans. 
They wore led by VcrcingcLorix, a young 
'xnau of noble birth and commanding influ- 
ence among the Arverni.and who w^as des- 
tined- to ])rovc himself a commander of 
unusual merit, lie arranged the outbreak 
witli great soar esy, and summoned |lrj Gaub 
it) meet him at Gergovia, the ehiof town. of 
the Arverni. An immense army gatlicrcd 
'ibcro at the appointed time, and tho troops, 
xvith cheers, hailed Vcrcingctorix as their 


comrttantfer, li ms in the winter, tod 
cingetorix supposed that the 
not be able to take tlic field 
until the spring. . / / ’■: ' 

CoBsar was in Italy when he TecAirei-^^.fi: 
news of the uprising of the'GRauls. . ■ 
once set out for Gaul and reached k in 
almost i n cred i bl y short lime. Dkreg|i^U2; 
tlie sevcrilics of the winter, he^caltect^'ij^e-‘!'\- 
troops, marched into "the couhtiy ..of itifevt. 
Arvcniii, and ravaged it far al^ 
Avaricum ( Bourges) was taken 
orable siege, in spite of the effort j. of lifcjs* . 
cingetorix to relieve it, a^nd nearly .tte' 
whole of its 40,000 iiihabitariU 
the sword. Vercingetorix retreated 
govia, n place of great strength^ tod . 
pulsed the attack of Caesar upon the 
The Romans were obliged to raise .the fsieffo . 
and retire northward. VercingOtbi*ix 
lowed in pursuit, and came iip 
near Dijon. A bloody battle m 

which die Gallic loader was beUtto-'’ 
threw himself into the strongly 
town of Alcsia, in the countjy of^ailtoljitr " ; 
which was at once h^ieged hy 
The position was so strong 
termined not to ri.sk an as.sanU . 

to reduce it by a blockade, and ..,w)S<^d ■ 
works of circumvallation on an ■ 

scale. Verca ngotorix thereupon dkrniiked 
his entire force of cavnihy, with order^rtn 
appeal to tiicj Gauls^o join him 
clfn t to seinire the independauc^Jof their . 
country. In answer to this ' 

of nearly 259,000 men - 

Vergasii Ian n u.s, an fl atttmi 
Cai.'ar to raise the siege of Aleslidr’^^ ., 
defeated llic relieving army of 
in three engagements, seatteredilfei'^^^^^ 

1)0 reunited, and took 
oner. These successes 

Alexia. 8:>cing that a capit^ilto&W^^ ' 

evitable, Verciiigetorix, 

armor and mounted on. a. supe^^jt!^|lS|^ 

isoned charger, rode into the 

the day aflcr the ]ast.l>«ittl.e,;;a.nd;:|^^p.d^^| 

himself l);.‘fore Ciosar, (fast his .ailn8.to^f>*;^ 

conqueror’s ieet in token of hk 

lie was kei)t a prisoner for Beyefnl .yisarsi^^-: 

and then, liaving graced 

Coesar at Rome, was put to 

dungeon. The fall of Alesia really 

(he fate of Gaul, hut it was some ' 

fore the entire country was rediioe8/;|jl.;^3l^ 

mission. 

Having conquered Gaul, Ceesar 
to organize it as a Roman province.- 




'‘ hris ' fi.T. h^Tk/t3'ED 



‘ #®OJir mM SASLmT TIMI^ TO TSB fiU&AlT OF VEUDUN figj 

the aafivea liinilJjr, ftnd w fur as 1 army, m whufa they constituted the Icgioa 
NtestAltofstent with the establishmenf of Bo- 1 of the “Alauda,” so called from the hgure 



^t>f VEBCINO]<TOriZ bl/BBfcNDBBS TO CiESAR 


^utttuto ijsetfda the priMleges of Ipeal gov- troops were given the priviltges of Roman 
H® induced the best of th^* con- citizens The Gauls of Btlgiuiu and Aqui- 
WtaiRiorB to enlist in the Roman tauia also enlisted in laigc nurabera in the 

it 4 
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EABLJ^T OF TFSJJVN. 



IflNife over tlieir people followe^^ 

H,v.:‘ 1 liiigious rites of , the Druids were 
aud bloody. Human beings 
: sacrificed in order to gain 

the gods, or to avert the dexitli 
some individual ; it being be- 
that the god? required a human life 
j! ^:|W;Wtoy life granted. Sometimes a huge 
roanifi of wicker, made in the shape of a 
waa filled with human beings — ^gen- 
vj eoudeimied criminals or captives 

... \''5Sikei!i in w^ar — and was set on iir<^, the 
'Watched beings }K*ris]iii»g in t he flames. 

^ not atternj)t to persecute or 

Druidieal religion in Gaul, 
spared no, pai IKS to undermine it and 
^ tHe^ from it. He refused the 

V / ^ Roman citizenship to all Avho 

■ worship, and espe- 
the human sacrifices, and endcav- 

£tO;edmbine the old worship ^vitii that 
Rome in such a manner as 
b.;;:^ikq the latter sup[)laiit the former. 
,, and in tlie course 

■ few ^ almost tlie entire nol)ility and 
^moro infiuejjtial chissfis abandoned 

: It still retained its hold npon 

\ but it ceased from this 

, influence the course c/f affairs in 

; " , The Emperor Claudius determined 

,to.fttrite a death-blow at the old faith, and 
issued a decree forbidding the 
pruidi^, worship under pain of death, and 
all classes of the Druids from 
They fled to Britain ; but the veil- 
emperor pursued them, and 
refuge in the mountains of WuIom 
kvS^ptland. *l.heir chief strongbold in 


- jlesey w'as taken with terrible 

ntcr -by the Roman general Suetoniui: 




Ee^^gep^ai tranquillity which pervaded 



yQtjr.flie Gauls,” and set uj) Julius 
[U8|,who claimed dcjscent from Julius 
fjj .ijas .emperor. After some reverses, 
put down the outbreak. Civ- 
together wdth his people, ajjd 
ifl^ire granted amnesty. Sabin us cs- 
J .^flf with Ilia wife Epoiiina, took 

cavern, fbey re- 
there fi)r nine years, 
length discovered. Sahinus 
C'fiains and taken to Rome, 
put to death. His heroic 




•wife d^anded to share his fate, and w as 
ixecated with him. 

/This was the last effort of the Gauls Uy 
regain their freedom. A Jong period of 
unbroken tranquillity followed, during 
wliich the province made great advances in 
refinement and luxury. The national cha- 
racter suffered, and the Gauls became a» 
indolent and apathetic as they had been 
fierce and restless in their primitive 
days. 

At some time during this period the- 
Christian religion was introduced into GauL = 
The exact date of this event is not known. 
8omc writers hold that St. Paul, in his 
journey into S|,ain, passed through GaiiP 
and sowed the llrst seeds of Christianity 
there; others place its introduction at a 
later period. The first didinite information ' 
w’e h.'ive on the subject is tfie arrival in 
Gaul, about A. d. 15-:), of a liand of Chris- 
tian missionaries from A.sia jMinor, led by 
Pothinus and Jnai.xus, discijdes of St. Poly- 
carp, Bisliop of Smyrna. They w'tire very 
successful in th(>ir labors, and planted the 
church firmly upon the soil of Gaul. ‘ 
Twenty years later Marcus Aurelius in- 
aiigiiraied a crued jx'Tsccution of tlie Gallic 
Christians, and iu a. d. 202 Septimius 
Severus renew^ed the iicrseciuion in a still 
more cruel form. These trials did not do-’ 
stroy tJie new faith; but, as elsewhere, the 
constancy of the martyrs proved the means 
of spreading Christianity. About a. d. 250, 
Fabian, Bisliop of Romo,' despatched a baud 
of missionaries to Gaul. They were led by 
Dionysius, Ixtter known as St. Denis,. 
Saturninus, Slremoiiius, Martialis, Trophi- 
mus, Gratiau, and Paul, who founded the 
sees of Paris, 'i oulouse, Clermont, Limoges, 
Arles, Tours, and Narbonne. Nearly^li 
these bishops suffered martyrdom during 
the reigns of \ alcrian and Diocletian, but 
their work was taken up and carried on by 
tail hf II I successors, and from their time we 
may date the permanent -Christianization 
of Ciaul. By the, ojiening of the fourth 
century the chureli was firmly established 
in all the prineijml cities of the province. 
During the fourth century St. Hillary, 
Bishop of Poitiers, successfully combated 
the .Arian heresy and jireventcd it from 
spreadings- over .Europe; and St. Martin, 
Bishop of Tours, established the monastic 
system iu Gaul. The Christian religion 
spread steadily throughout the provinifee. > 
in spite of the efforts ()f the emperors to 
destroy it, and when Constantine came to 



;'iitl^;-^i!*pne«‘ Was'* already rapidly l^t^copHag l TOth': their vaid.-.(ij^i)iLii-^ 
.'■^ibi^redokmaiit faith of Gaul. I -rival; -but wiieil". tlie "'strug 

; V Gaul fell into a sad state of disorguiiiza- German allies of.tlm enijperor 
/ j^on and .suiici ing diiriug the period *»!' the turn to their own country, and. 
'decline of the (■mpir(‘. A formidable insnr- j)roviiia\s were given up 
'■ rection of the poa.-aiJlsOeeiirn^d during the Saliiin Franks seized the isle '.o? 


'■ rection of the pon.-auls oeeiirn^d during the haljiin jM*anks seized the isle oi laiatfw^ 
reigns of llie I'hnprMns 31axiinijm and Dio- and the larger jiarl. of Brabant 
<j|Jtetiaii. In the reaiTangerneiii of the (fin- nauJl. Thiy r^vligerl the 
|)ire, in a. i^. Gaul was dividifd into . and .^word, ami sai'ked and burned? 

. .aeventetfii piovinei's, and made part of a gniiind Treves, (kihigiK’^, Mayence,'W*iafi(&n., 
■prjetorian jireli'cmre. The administration ■ Spines, Strashiirg, ami thii1;y«rfour 


■prjetorian jireli'cmre. The administration ■ Spinrs, Strashiirg, ami thii1;y-rfour 
'of Gaul was eon iided to the Giesar C.biistan- . flourishing cities of Gaul. .Constafidi^.^ 
tins Chlurus, wlio fixed his head-ipiarters at i despatched an army to the relief of 
Ai‘h‘.s. He was mainly oc(*!J])ied in the . under liis cousin Julian, in the 
effort to defeml tlie Khine front iifr against i of A. j>. .‘toO. Julian defeated the German. - 
the constant (fHbi'ts of the Germans to pass = at Cologne, Sens, and Strasburgy^dlfoyo 



' i’: " : '|:Sp'SSPp|^Mv 


aoiJi;i:\’Aiin skuastopol, Paris, showing the ruins of the palace op rmE 

it. He was succeeded by his son Oonstan- them over the Rhine, and COthpeB^i¥j^pP^ 
tine the Great, who defeat'd a formidable to suci for j>eace. Jiiliau 
horde , of hTanks who were ravaging the Raids, which he made his favonfcfs^^;^ 
northeastern jirovinces, and drove them He onlarg(Kl and improved 
.back into Gennaiiy, a. il 310. Like his built him a palace on the, left 
father, Constantine protected the Christiaus, Seine, the ruins of which still, 
and when lie becanuf sole Emperor of Rome residing here lie was proclaimedji^^ 
.established Clvristiauity as the religion of or emperor, by the army, A> 
the empire. ' Upon the death of 

The, death of Constantine was followed, whom he had defeated reajipea3r^i^^*®S^^ 
us we have seen, by a struggle between his Rhine, and in order to gain any ' 

..successors, whidi iv'^nlted in the triiimph of over them the emperors were 
i|[onstantiiis. In this war both Constantins employ the services of barbarian 
Ind his rival Magnentius sought the assist- icn. The division of the 
^ce of the Germans beyond the Rhine, i Araadiua and Honorius grea^= 

' . ■ ■ . . ./'■ ' 
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tlie Germans to a cor- 
They increased their 
, . mu the Rhine frontier, and in 
Treves* the capital of Gaul, wiih 
' , itemked, and destroyed by them 
lift sent an army against them under 
iStilichOt but this able genei il 
r4& no more than hold back the ti<k 
aon for a while The sa\ ago hoi do » 

I weie movi^ in an iireaiatible tor- 
[ northern !&irope, and the nations 
reii^on were being pressed sUadd} 
Koman empire Yielding 1(» ll i 
th Geimans in irched upon llie 
of Gaul. Thill w is impeded 
W WiAf kinsmen, the R>])uainii lianks, 
wkOt aa we ivave seen else while, wiie the 
of Rome. The^ lem lined fuithiul to 
aJlianee, aud sought to d lend the 
febinairontier, but wei e» di usi \ e l> d fiati <1 
9|l the nighyd’jtjie 3Kt ol Di ti nihe i 40(>, 

ItlMjlvhiiR imNw irmul 

'Were follow! d iioin time 
tfibi‘‘ and the imadirs 
over a 1 irge put of 
pirm UK nth 

ftmin legions in Diiti.n 
healnil lOf tibe irruption ot tlx Oilmans into 
^ "r ^3*^ threw off their alh gi me c to the 
> ||[oaoxias, and set up as eiii}) lor an 
named Gonbtauline lie had a 
,, t following, and gurud the as 
»^the Burgundians and Tianks l)\ 
ih"in III the possession of the 
f'iiUd Seized in Gaul With tlun 
BttiiMi made hi in'-! If mister ot 
^ central Galil, and loiited an 

^HS^agam^t hiin.fioin Italy lu Ilouo- 
^ iSe X^Xt invaded Spam, and won 
but afcei a leign of tluee 
|ritSa good fortune dc>eite(l liun, and 
defeated and compelled to suncmler 
Honorius He w is jnom 
Honoijus did not scmple 
Ins pledge, and Goiisiantine w is 

. ^ Oonstaiitmc was followed b\ 
i ^ttfosion aud anarch v, the hi-. 

^ ‘ " is almost unknown During 
’ three powerful* Germ an nations 
k^Klmlves firmly in Gaul These 
^ Visigoths in the south, the Biir- 
I and the Fianks m the 

i WSKt* 

Slug of the Vi-sigoths, died 
^ 4^ after the sack of Rome, and 
t^lpsson of Italy. Hi was suc- 
brothel 4Q-law Adolphus, or 



Ataulphus. lie had married Pladdia, iko 
sister of Ilonoriu©, who had been taken pus- 
oner by Alai 1 C As a means of inducing 
the Goths to quit Ital} , Ilononus confened 
upon Adolphus the southern provinces of 
Gaul The Visigoths at once cro«sid the 
Vlp<^, and defeating the last of the preteml 
CIS who hatl followed Constantine, ..ubdue<F 
iini took jMisseftSion of the eounti} a'^signcd^ 
tin m 111 418 a new treaty was made with ^ 
Ilonoiins, b> whidi the limits of the Visi- 
^olliK king lorn were clearly defined. It 
Linbraeid ilit whole of the Roman Aquit^- 
iiia At'olphus w IS a‘-s i-.<^iiiat(d in A D 
113 , but ti ill rnititd his kingdom intact to 

his SUtC! ^soi ^ 

I he Ruigundians came into G ml at the* 
lime of the gic it invasion in 40b They 
tex k ])ocsessi()n of AUiee , and, somewhat 
litei, wilt <,i\(n b> llonoiius the piovince 
( f ( / ill aSupi ujen^-isas a reward loi defeat- 
ing ami ‘-living the pielender Joviuus. 
riu V g lined some othe i t< i riion , and their 
king lorn extended from ihe Like of Geneva 
i> far as Coble ntz on the Rhine The 
Rh< IK ami the Vllicr s<pu ited them from 
ilu ^ 1 ijjoth- on the east, and the Mtditei- 
1 mean 1 )i im (1 tlnu southein bneler L\- 
oiis, (rcmvi, Bi-l , Alltun, and Langiea 
well then }i neipil cities he kingdoi i 
of Buigunelv, Ihns formed, existed for moio 
than a ieutiirv,and was fin ill\ absoibed by 
the empire of ( harlemagne 

Bbth the' Visigoths ami Burgundians 
w< le C hrL«jti:iiis at the time of their settle- 
ment in Gaul I he} had adopted the Ariau 
liLit'-y, however 

Ihe Franks, as we h ivc seen in our ac- 
(ouiit of them iii the history of Geimaii}, 
passed the lower Rhino, and occupied tlx 
eountj} between that iiver, the huheldt, 
lud tlx Aidemits Mount iin^- l)y degrees 
tixy m ide tlx 111 *-! Ives m i^teis of m 11 1 > the 
wlmh of Belgium, aixl hinilh pushctl their 
(oiiquevts as far as the Somme In a. d 
113 they eaptuied and jdumleied fu the 
fmrth time the Roman capital ef Treves, 
lud somewhat later seized C oleigne and the 
whole region betweep the Rhine and the 
M( iwe As we have seen, the Fi inks com- 
prise d a confederation of a numlxr of 
kindled tubes, the chief of which wtie the 
8 ali ms, 01 Salii, the Ripuain, the ainbri, 
the Braete n, and the Chatiiav 1 Tliey gave 
their name at an eaih d i\ to the region 
held by them, it was called Fiam-iu, 01 the 
land of the Pranks B\ degiees, as we 
have seen, the Solian Fianks became tlir 







tribo, and founded the king- Chlodio. Tho battlici <rf 
of the Franks. raults Imvo been relate c 

';■ , ; JDuring the roign of Valciitininii III. the need not repeat. the narratirei'ilaK 
r- linpcriiil general A '.‘tins iiiidortonk to ri's-toro During the reigns of 

; tiwj Doman aiithnrity in Gaul, lie won joriau, Gaul was govOrned by 

some signal •'Uccess.'s over llio Visigoths/: -»^2gidiuLS \vluj.sc high qunlitiea WBft lii^ 
.the Burgundians, and the Salian Franks, i admiraLiuii of the Franks.. 

seemed on tlio point of realizing his ' their king, Childeric, and Glect%|d 

/^defcigns. J 1 is jinjgress was checked hy the to their throne. Fight yours 

; ’ Eud<lcMi ajipearance ()f llie Huns under At- was recalloel from his c::Uo by..h^ 

■ tila in (Jaul. The Huns crofised the llliine and a war broke out between^ thav 
in Fol)ruary, 4ol, and ravaged the country and -/Fgidius. The Franks rcigaiadl| 
as ihey advanced. Meiz was hy I territory (»f whirli they had 

storm and destroyed, and tlie harlmrians j hy Aelius, drove the RoiAttfi fixmi 
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CnUKCll OF SAINTE-GEN^VlfeVE (TJ!E TANTUfiON), PAB1&, , 

moved westward towards Paris. The people ! and for<*(‘d tliem back to 
of that city were on the point of dying from ! ins died in 4Go, and ivos snee^ 

.it in terror Avhen lIudKcourago was revived i S')n Syagriiis, who made 

a jX'asant girl named Genoveva, who j and reigned over the dlstrietifjS^^ 
declared to tiicm in the iinnie of heav<‘n the Homme, the Marzie / ad 
that the harharians should not come within During the reign of Syaj^rms, 
fight of the walls. Atlila verified her j>re- empire fell, nevertq be 
i diction by turning aside from Paris towards Eastern Emperor Zeno aclcn<^} 
f th© Marius The grateful Parisians liave, royal title of Odt'aCer, the OotJ^: 
in |ill suhsequeiiL ages, honored Genpvevn Italy, and entirely abandon!^] ri. 
under the ijaniu t»f St. Gen^vitive as the to retain Gaul as a part <rf Uiei 
■'j>atron paint and protectress of their city. dominions. ' * 

■w Attila movexi toa'ards Chalons, wliither “It. was impossible to foresee 
V lie was followed' by Aetiiis, whose ranks had the several powers among whibh '< 

/ been reinforced by the Visigoths under their then divide<i,' or whether any ofy 
Theodoric, and the Franks ifnderj would ultimately c^tain tte 4otrilhi 











K;fi^bliiiig.-46 tlie l)nhks <‘#':i 
leugt tt tliird ,ptt#t 
th^ efouih it etretchi^ 
jrmi«eSj into I lie heart of* 
jiere waa owe great ohstuele to 
|:;^t^b1ia}iTaeii t ot* I lie power of 
'^Oaiil ; iliey proleHsetl an 
Christiainry — tliev were 
Sitiarth^ mass nf ilu Gallo-llomaii 
firmly ar.tHeh.‘d to the prim' 
fkith: This iliffertMiee of 

" V^ageiiUefed among the orthodox 
ia-aud clergy a deep av<Msiuu to the 
i|Qii^;:j:^Ie, and the iidiueiicc of the 
fading then predominant, it w-as 
the final arbitration lay mainly 
rJ/bafavlj, Amid the g^*ncral decom- 
aif- the ancient Rocial system, the 
faad learned to look up to the 
powerful defender; it 
wU I adiniiiistered justice, 
■^"^"“‘^“'1 . grievances, appeascil tumults, 
i th a fugitive in the iisylnm of his 
alleviated by Ins charity the 
An authority thus deeply 
||tt'^IS^d\iinivo('^|ly^ 1 ^^ was not 

of a race of 
wiio oiiporiunity of 

I ■ persvjdftil^ug, even to iiii- 
Vdeath, tfrjdi^’dbssors of the 
r bishops looked round for 
J^elttiaeiit by means of which the 
might be recouslrncted ; 
m led, by virtuous motives, to 
upon tlic Franks, who, al- 
- pagans, seemed open to any 
h^fluenoe, and ofiered a [irouiising 
" lloniry enterprise. The Franks 
moment in the nnicst state 
ignpraoce, unskilled in inili- 
h'lid to all appearance quite 
with such a vigorous empire 
"’ e Visi^ths; but, armed with 
Jfg; and • co-operatioii of the 
^^^^fegJ;Vi?ltiinate triumph was secure, 
nafton,'as distiugnislied from 
ra«es of the barbaric inva- 
'^'^“'^fcfak.gn.gaged ill their favor. Sucli, 

, wi^ the secret of the great social 
^ ai at the cloM of the fifth century 
l^t/ church/ as M. Mich- 

erVes, ^ that made the fortune of the 

of. the Balian Franlts, 
ft»d was ^iioowdcd by htajeojiv 
wWlii i&r C!ijvui,4lica but fifWeu ydafe 


t .■■’■5s:" "u-Biiaily ■.. regarded : '■ xib ; die.;, 
fell ndatioii t>f the Ih^euch mobafeby . Frbni 
this ^me of V^fdari, after 

the fall of Charleiimgue'^8 erhpire, the his- 
tory of Fi-ancc and the history of GeiTnriny 
are one and the saine. France, ns wv liave 
seen in our aiTouut of Germany, how 
passed under the dominion of the Germans/ 
For tliis reason the writer has deemed il/, 
best to relate^ the events of the reigns of / 
Clovis and his successors, down to the divi- ; 
sion of Charlemague^s ilomiuiohs/ in the 
history of Gorrininy. The reader is referreii . 
to the Sccoikfl ami Third Cliaptei-s of Botdc ' 
XVIIl for the iiiinaiive, which it is 
cessary to r(‘i)cat here. 

CHAPTEIl II. ; 

FROM THE TREATY OF VERDUX TO TIJE 
DEATH OF LOUIS iX. / 

The Treaty of Verdun Asfiijifiis France to 
'the Ihild — He KKtabJi.sties his Authority— -Koy- 
ages of file Northnieii — Uharles Seizes a Partjpf 
Burgundy ^necoiiies Emperor — The Siicceasbrs 
of Charles — diaries the Fat — Paris Besieged by 
the M<»rniiins — CharJes the Simple — The North-;; 
men are (jliven Normandy as the Price of 
— Jlollo — Normandy Organized — Weakness bf ? 
Charles — Louis d’Oufremor — Hugh Cajiet Fonftdifj ; 
the Frencli Monurcliv — Uoberlthe Piou»r-Is^jK’ 
aruted from his Wife liy the Chiireh — IntriHUtetloU ; 
of Soullieni Civilization into France — Rellgui^is 
Awukening — Erection of ( Iturcdies— Pcrsec^^ou 
of the Jews — Henry J. — Famine in Franee/^l^c 
Truce of Ciod — William of Norinandy-^lplatab- 
lislie.s his Authority over his Duehv— thilipji-^ 
William of Normandy t'oiupicrs liinpland— Wttr 
Between Normiimly and Fra nee— Phi lip’** Quarrel 
with the Church — The ( rnsades— Louis^ VLf- 
Extent of the French Dnininions — EufrBhchise- 
ment of tlie Communes — Dillereiit ^onstituUoiis 
of the Boroughs in the Nortli aiid South cdVFJrji^iee 
r — Growth of the Royal Power — Wars Of 

with Henry I. of England— Louis VIL— Sets Out 
on the Second C'rusiide— Its Failure— Divorce of 
Queen Elcariora — SheMarries Henry Plnntagenft 
— Henry Becomes King of England — Orj^n of 
the Enmity Between Franec ami England— Philip 
Augustii.s — Marries Isabella of HuinauJt^ His 
Policy — War with England — Philip uiid Henry 
Agree to Join the Oysade — Pliilip Aids the Re- 
bejlion of Richard Cceiir de Lion— The Tltird 
Crusade— Phil iji's Jealousy of Richard — Rctitnis 
to France — I.engues with John Against RicUanI 
— Agiio.s de ^lOran — War Between Philip *aml 
'.Tnhn — Gains of Philip — The Albigensiun War— 
Prince Loui.-4’ Expedition to England — The War- 
in Languedoc — Death of Philip — I^ouis VJH; — 
Louis IX. — His GcmkI Redgn— War with Eiigbiiid 
— I^iuis Joins the Crusade — llis Deatli — Ls Can- 
onized. 


)HE Treaty of Verclnii assigneil 
. France to Charles the Bald, but' 
deprived* that country of its patUr 
to! frontier of the iBiinc, as tfao.. 
/ dtyi^ion ivas made accordiug to tlie 
of the inhabitants of 
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dominions of Louis the Gentle. “ Now ’ the islands and mainland of 

that a tongue was considcnd a bond of ; N(>rway, these fierce rovers swept ' . 

nationality, the Frcaieh were cnn ten ted to ; North Sea, and soot made Frau 

surrender’ to Lotliaire, the ciripcror, a long the chief objects of their attadts* 

strip of terriiorv, running tjie whole way . were pagans, and, cherishing a 

up from Italy to the North Sea, ineliiding [ toward. Christianity and its follttwere^i^^isri/ 

both bank.- of ihi* Khine, and acting a.s a spared a monk or a monastery, 

w^all of jKirtiiidii between them and the light but strong and swift 

Germaii-sjieaking people on the other could easily ascend the navigable} 

side!” land no storm was fierce enough 
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THE TEEATY OF VERDUN. 


Charles the Bald found his new king- 1 
dom in a state of ainirchy. Brittany, ! 
Aquitaine, and Septirnania or Tiauguedoej 
were practically inoependent, and it re- j 
quired a long and seven* stniL^gle to reduce* ! 
them to a state of serni-all<*Ld:mce to him. j 
During this period the kingthnn Was ex- I 
jposed to the ravages of the fic^rce Scandina- 1 
^vi|in freebooters, known as North iu,cn, and j 
HU later times :is Nonuaus. Starting from I 


them from the open sea. ThdrvIcMt^ 
w'(Te warriors and poets» and aniina^t^^wg 
ful lowers with wdld songs of the 
their auetwlors. They soon reacbjro 7 ^?& 
Straits nf Gihraltar in their 
extendefl their ravages to the 
Mediterranean. In A. D. 841 they 
the Seine as fur as Rouen aim 
and burned that city. Every ypnar 
depredations were repeate<l, 
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mgn Duke Bo«o, the brother-in-law of 
Churles the BaM, rcbellod, and with the 
general consent of the j)Ct>[)le of those re- 
gions made himself King of Burgundy and 
Proveuco. ills capital was estabJislied at 
Arles. The kingdom thus set up main- 
taiueil its scpaiate existence for more tlian 
a century and a Imlf. Louis died in Au- 
gust, 882, after 1 1 living decisively defeated 
the Northmen under their leader Hastings 
at Sancourl, luar Abbeville. Carlouian 
followed him in 884. 

Tlic d irect heir to the crown being;, a , 
mere infant, the nobles conferred the sov^ 
ereignty ui-on the Emperor Charles the Fdt, 
the son of Lr-iiin the German. In a. I). 
885 the Northmen, iiikUt tlieir famous 
leader Ilolio, laid siege to Paris in over- 


famous leaclcrj Tlegnor Lod- 
reached Paris. Charles* the 
capital witiiout'a blow, 
Norsemen plundered the city and 
and abbeys, atid tlieii cou- 
“to make terms with Cluirles, who 
by the paytneut 
of silver. In 857 they 
and massacred a large 
jioiahdf! ^ its iuliabitants. Keturuiug in 
882 met with a vigorous rosistaiKie 
iMk iMibert the Strong, whom Charles had 
: Paris and governor of tlie 

iiiM;weeii the Seine and the Loire. 
Ilt-spite of the^gallant efforts of Count Bob- 
ejjt, th?e waknoss of Charles enabled the 
-Normajiis to inflict serious damage upon 
Eif<i|kce next five years. In 

880 ejo^ was 

biaih in ah engagement with 
chief, liust- 

^ ,^^eBroj)erbr Lothairc d ied 
8o5, his do- 

to his three sons. 

' thai^ sons, Lotliaire, 

‘ Lorraine, (11(^1 in 

and though his 
the ahsc^noe of. 
should have gone 
to;)9Lj||^^^ brother, the Em- 
' pQl^plaouis, Chai'les the Bald 
W of ll'.e occa- 

sii^>|br|bGdrcase his own klng- 
KCjwnse of Lor- 
raSp^^y the atfdition of the 
.^struts between tlie 
the Scheldt — Cis- 
— and • the 
cicW^^: of Lyons and Vi- 

dejiih of the Emperor Ijouis in 
' jE><'876j enabled Charles to gain a still 
t^i^dyaiitage. He promptly crossed 
,^i'-b®tered It^ly, and induced the 
^;ip|j>0U8e hia cause and crown him 
i^^S>Cbri8tmaa day, a. d. 875. This 
with bis brother Louis, 
who invaded France iu 876, 
’ h^lfcth©. death of Louis in August of the 
brought the struggle to a close, 
l'87T Charles himself died. 

was succeeded by his only sur- 
j siirti Louis the Stammerer, who died 
wp and' a half later, a. v. 879, leaving 
tfliponO to his two sons, Louis III. and 
who' reigned coniointh — Louis 
.noA:h (>f FTimee, nncl Carlo man in 
■' Jlj^italhe .a Burgundy. During this 



CASTLE OF ROEEN. 

wholmiiig forc e. The city was bravely de- 
fended for eighteen months by Eudes, the 
son and siiccessor of Count Robert the 
Strong. After a long dehiy Charles 
marched ficmi Germany to the relief of 
Paris, but on reaching the vicinity weakly 
consented to purchase the withdrawal of 
the Northmen by the payment of 800 
pounds of silver. The whole <111 pi re was 
disgusted by the ^veaknoss and incompo- 
fence of Charles, and he was deposed in 
A. r>. 887. 

The nobles now’ offered the crowm of 
France to Count Eudes, the heroic defender 
of Paris, in grateful recognition of his ser- 
vices. Eudes had already been made Duke 
of France by the Emy)er»)r Charles. His 
authority as king was firme.^t in Anjot\ 
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but it was not recognized in Aquitaine, and dition that ho and his 
Was merely nominal eoiiih of the L<jire. A cease tlmit depredations and^ 
powerful party adhered to Charles the Sim- Christianity, a. l>. 912. The ^ 

pie, the last survivor of tl)e Carolingiaii granted to Hollo took from its now 
house, and after a brief struggle. Elides ihe name of Normandy, liollo 
generously ceded to his young o|>|«»nent the Kouen his capital, and ho and his fqUoW^ 
sovereignty of the region bel ween the Seine having now an interest in the labdyfc^ 
and the Meuse. At his death in A. ix 898 back their rude countrymen from 
he enjoined the barons who surroundeil aggressions, and so constituted 
him to transfer their ullegianee fiiithfully fi?etualj)rotecti()nto Francefrom"thisjhttfc- 
to Charles the Simple. Kobori, the brother erto exposed quarter. When Roflb 
of Elides, succeeded him as Duke of France, to take the oath of fealty to his ilew. ftoV- , 
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r-ut the crown pa.'-e.l, in c.ia ordance with creign, lie was told tlunt it Wfia necCSSaW'tb 
Ills wish, to Charh'S. kneel and kiss the king’s foot. ibdig- , 

The reign <d’( 'h:nics llie Simple is chiefly uantly started back and refused to 
noted for the permanent settlement of the the Iminilialliig ceremony. Thb 
Northmen in France. Under their leader, courtiers insisted upon tlie point of 
Rolhi, they liarasscd, il . kingdom so greatly lanvover, ami Itolh) ordered one of ■ . 

that Charlo-, v ho »vas too poor to bribe, to come Ibrward and perform the 
and to;) weak to re.-i-r. rncm, purclia.sed a him. The lough soldier, stooping 
peace by granting to ivollo, or liolf, as a lifted the king\s foot with such rudene^^jsltlfnt 
perpetual fief, a largo portion of northwest- the monarch was thrown violent^ briefer 
ern France, with the feudal sovereignty of ward from his seat. The Northttien 
the duchy of Bretagne or Brittany, on con- into a shout of laughter, and aa the Fl^i^bii 
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to resent the insult, 
it to pass Avi thou t remark, 
the hand of tlio Ihincess 
of Cliarlos, in niar- 
ono of tlic most useful 
jjilUjd the king’s subjects, lie proved 

i^iiiiseilf a wise, able, and prudent ruler, and 
-i^ilderium^ Normandy re:;.o rapidly to a high 
of prosperity. ‘‘Tlio ridned eh u relics 
the towns walled and fortified, 
JtiieJand carefully cultivated, justice iinpiir- 
administered. The barbarian jhirtb- 
Hfieu adopted with marvellous facilily the 
and manners of the nation among 
they had settled, and Kormandy bc^ 
^ a few years celebrated 

throU'ghoLit France for its advancement in 
the arts commerce, and civil i* 

nation,*’ 


The weakness and incajiacity .of Charles 
tho Simple became more apparent every 
year. The government was cntircls^ in the 
hands of his minister, IJaganon, a man of 
low birth, 'whose insokut use of hi.s jM>wer 
brought about a rebellion of the noUe.s. 
Ghtirles WHS defeated, and fled into Lor- 
raipei attended by Ilaganon, and Ilobert, 
|>hke of France, tbo brother of Count 
Eadei^;, was cro\vned king , at lUicims, in 
A. I>. &22. ■ Charles at! em|)te(l to regain bis 
or6|VH,amT a Moody I aUJe was tough t at 
Sofeoiis, ill wliich, tliougli Ilobert was 
slaiu, Chaides was utterly dehaUrd, Juno. 
028; lludolph of Burgundy was chosen 
^^CC(i9^ov of Ilobert. k'lnirles made 
mi other effort to regain Lis ( rown, but wa.s 
lijad^ captive, and with one brief interval 
bf freedom passed the ivmaindirr of lii.^ Jiib 
iabji^isow. lie died in October, 

eapturo of Charles, hi.s w idenv i.ml 
fled to England, and took l efuge 
brother Atbeksian, the {^axon 
Loui.'^, who, from lii' 
^ llio name of Loois d’ 

GiCrehScr, was carefully edmated by hi.- 
u ucle,: and: i n after 1 i ib d ispl a v 1 mo re \ ig» > r 
vthan " Ay as com rnon 1 y rn ai i i U'> i oi I by i b o 
.members of his family. I'n(ni tliC deaili 
A. T). Ofd), Ilugb the 
: ;Glfei|sat, I)u and 1 bikes Tlerbei t 

VaiTOHud Rii d Wi 1 1 ia in 1 jr»ngs\vor<| of 

.Ni^rtiiaudy, recalled Louis d’ Oiitremer 
his exile, and placed liirn uprn I lie 
l3|W>lie* Hugh became alarmed i’or liis own 
ypp^QlP\by: the iiidependent spirit of Ixaiis, 
0d at length renounced bis idlegiance, and 
hyaself a vassal ofOito the Oreat 
riitTUtaay. file Du ke of In' ormundy and 


some of Ihe other great nobles followed his 
example, and the German king in varied 
France aud reduced Louis to great extrem- 
ities in spito of Ills gallant struggle for his 
crown. In the mid.st of these troubles 
King Louis was killed by a fall from his 
horse in A. i). 9.34. 

Hugh the Great, who was the real ruler 
of Fraiu*(g though lie never obiinied the 
royal li;lo, now bestowed tlie crown upon 
Loth ai re, tlio son of Louis. Two years 
later (03G) Hugh died, and w'as succeeded 
a.? Count of Paris and Duke of France by 
his eldest on, Ilngli Capet, so called be- 
cause of lii.^ wearing habitually in after 
years when hocainetf‘ the throne an abbot’s 
cap instead of a ciovvn. Upon llie death . 
of the Eiujjcror Otto the Gnait, Lothaire 
attemiitcd to regain possession of tlic duchy 
of Lorraine, or Lolliuringia. This effort 
Nvas defeated by the energy (.f Otia 11. In 
t)7<S Otto invaded ] "ranee wi.li an army of 
CO, 000 men, and eneamped bol’oro Ikiri-s, 
which \va.s defended by H ugh Capet. The 
np»)i-oa(;Ii of winter compel led tlic emperor 
to retire into Germany, and a reconciliation 
v.as eHected in t)o0 ; Lothaire renouncing 
his jirctensions to Lorr.aino, contrary to the 
advice of Ilugli (.’aj)et and the wi.shos of 
tlic Frcncli ])eoj)le. ITo died in 9bG, and 
vras suceei'd; d jiv l.i.s son Louis V., eur- 
named In? Paiaeeinf, who reigned l:ut a 
little more Ilian a ye ar. lie died in May, 
i 1)87, and Avi ill Idun eodrd the Carniingian 
line in l^ranee. The I'ivneli nobles passed 
hy Chailr,;, I.)uke of Lowtr Ijorrai'ne or. 
lirabai :t, t!.e only brother of Lothaire, be- 
cause of hi.i wortlih'ss ehaiaoter, niid con- 
I'. rnil tlio' throne upon Hugh C’apet, who 
was (TDWUC’d at ldu‘im.«, July 1st, 987. 

AVi;!!. thci acec.'sion of liu;_b Capet the 
real Iii.'tory cd’ the French luonarehy begins. 

I i is ( leva. ion to the throiK' Avas regarded 
as ti iunifili of the Fn ncli mitionalily 
jc.verwiiat had gcmcn'ally been regai'dcd as 
llie fort ign rule of tlu' C’arolingiari.:!. The 
dynas:y N\lji(li lie fouiidt'd continued to 
rule ]"rauc(^ in unbrt ken sucecssion until 
llu’i outbr.'ak (if tlic Freneli Pa-volulion in 
the eiglit(‘entli century. Iliigli nagiun! 
niiui years, and jU’ovrd iiirvisdf an able and 
sagaeiou.s sovereign. Tlu' fu>t. y(ars of Ji'.- 
reign were distiirlx'd by ll\e efforts of 
Cliarlos of liorraine to obtain pos.s(‘ssion of 
the throm^, lint they proved futile, and the 
power of Ilugli wins firmly established. 
Charles was niad(A ii prisoner, and died nfu r 
a few months confiiK'inent iu 992. Hugh 
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endtiavoretl to seciu’c tiie adhesion of the 
powerful nobles of the south, and was also 
careful to wiu the support ol tlie church by 
bestowing rich possessions upon the clergy. 
He also restorcfi lo the luouasteries through- 
out his <loiuiiiinns the privilege of free elec- 
tion, wliich hud l>een discontinued since the 
reign of (■InirU'rt the Ihild. Miiving sectirod 
the siicccs.-ioii hy cjiusing Jiis s»)n KoIkm-I, 
Hurujinicd the Pious, to he crowned at Ur- 
leans, Hugh died j)eaeefully iit l*iiris, which 
had More hccoine the capital of Fniin^e, 
nii the 24t]i of October, A. D. t)V)G, in the 
lift v-se veil til year of his age. 


TirOH C'ArET. 

.Rohiil the Pious siu ct'ederl his father 
without opj)osition. He was in liis twenty- 
fourth year, and hiul bt*en a [»uj)il of the 
farnbua Gerbert, afterwards Po|>e Sylvester 
II., under whom he liad gained a fair edu- 
cation. He excelled in music, and passed 
hU time in the compose ion of liyinns, and 
lu acts of charity, to wdji(‘li his benevolent 
and amiable disposi»i‘Ui inclined him. 
Havih^ carried his cousin Bertha, a union 
within thv? J:;gree8 prohibited by the church, 
tlie kinurlom was laid under an interdict by 
Pope Gn'g«»ry V,, and some years of i 


spirited opposition to the eecdesiasrtica} 
thoritiea, itobert was obliged to 
his i'aithful wife, whom he never 
regret, in order to regain for his peppl^ tbo 
enjoyment of their religious ritee> of 
tlu'yhad been deprived during th’ie 
In A. D. .1006 Robert the Pious contra 
a a(*<;ond marriage with CoiistaBee> 
daughter of the Count of Touloiise,B 
of imperious will and overbearing dispoej^ 
tion, wlio rulod her husband with a rod bf 
iron. The chronicles of the times ftbonUd 
ill anecdotes showing the meek patience 
with which the king endured her tyraiiinyi 
and the alfectionate ingenuity; 
with which he shielded btheib 
IVoni it. Constance brought in 
lu.r train and attracted to hei 
court a large number of the gay 
and polished natives of Aqui- 
taine, who introduced the SOpe- 
rior civilization and elegance of 
the south iikto the uorUiern 
jirovinces. 

The general belief in the 
near apj)roach of the end of 
the woviil, which overspread 
Cliristendonl at this time, Was 
f it in a marked degree in 
Fiiince. It expressed itself in 
a movement in which all classes 
joiiji*d ibr the restoration arid 
improvement of the churoheri 
and religious houses, and the 
ereciion of new edifices of tys 
character. “It was the begin- 
ning of that wonderful architect 
tural movement of the Middle 
Ages, which haa covered Europe 
with its glorious Bioiutmeiitanf 
Christ ian art and Christian self- : 
devotion. The Abbey of jf^t. 
Mali in at Tours, the spierid^ 
Church of St. Aignaii at vrlbaiMj^ 
the Cathedrals of Perignenx/Ari^i 
goulcme, and C’ahors, arc among the 
remarkable foundations dating foom 
reign of Robert the Pious, to whieh / iterf ' 
added, later in the century, the maghificerit: 
Abbeys of Cluiiy, Vczelai, aiid St.&i’riiii 
Towlonsc.'’ Vsi 

In the midst of this religious ehthnsiiSlUi 
the news arrived of the profanritirin^^^-^ 
deslrnction of the Holy Stmulcht® . by 
Hakem, the Fatiniite Khalif of Eigypt;. 
The Jews were suspected of having 
gated this outrage, and were everywher%. 
i especially in France, attackc<l, and inunbcrs 
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wefre .T>ut to clealli with great cruelty. At RobcrtthoDevil,ofNormiin(ly,wa9su^- 
Betir tne attack u|)>>n tliein was directed by pected of luiving ol)taiuo<l his crown hy tlie 
King Kobtwt liirnself, A. 13. 1016. murder of his elder brother liicluird UI. 

^ years of Rabert were vexed by He gave color to this suspicion :i low years 

tite fevolt of his sons, who were driv(Mi into later, after having compelled the Duke of 
by the insolent and factions con- 13111111117 to b. co.nic liis vassal, by nndertak- 
ditld; of their mother Constance. Rnbcrt ing a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Ho 
t6dk the field against them, and after a | named his illegitimate son William his suc- 
bloody. eanipaigii in Burgundy, comjKllod | cessor in case he should never rcl urn, and 
thein to suorait. The king m.'vc'i* rallied i the barons willingly accepted liis clioice 
from the shock which this unnatural con- and swore allegiance to tlie young duke, 
flict caused him. He fell ill immediately then a lad of seven. Robert act out on his 
after the peace, and died at the Castle of imago, rcaclu'd Jcrn.-alem, but died at 
Melun in 1031, after a reign of thirty-five Xic:ea, \i\ Rithynia, on lii.s return, A. p. 
years. The lNi)rnijin barons, upon learning 

Ckinstanrcc endeavored to set aside the the deatli of their d.nke, refused to ackuowl- 
claims of her elder son Ilcnrv in iavor of edge William on t!ie ground of his iliegiti- 


lier favorite and youngest son Robert, I 
aud the kingdom was once more plungecl ! 
into civil war. Eudes, thy great (’f)unt ofj 
Bloi-s, Chartres, and Champagiie, supported j 
the queen nn»tlier with such vigor that: 
Henry was obliged to ask aid of Duke: 
Robert of Normandy. Witli the aid ol’; 
Robei‘t, whose fearless and reckless cofiducl! 
duving this war won him the naim^ of! 
‘^Robert the Devil,” Henry compelled hi.s| 
mother ami her f )llow(‘rs to submit. In ! 
the settlement of the kingdom- im generoiusly | 

S royided fur his mother, and b stowed lln* 
uchy of Burgundy ujion his brother; 
Robert, W’hose dcjscciidaiiis held it for imire! 
than three centuries. ( -oirsLanco, overcome i 
with mortification at her defeat, died at: 
Mehm in July, 1032. As payment f a- tl)e '; 
assistance rendered him by Robert of Nor- 1 
inabdy, Henry was obliged to code to that I 
pFiiiceGisbrs, Chaiiinont, Pontoitic, and the! 
whole district called the Vexin, lying ho-: 
twe^ the Oise and Epte. By this acqui.<i- | 
tion the frontier of Normandy was advanced i 
. twenty miles of Pai i-. | 

/"y iAbbut thw time a fearfid iaminc, wlileli | 
JflrfifcSd :thre8 years, prevailed throughout ! 

the most tCMTiblc snf-- 
Upon the country. The chureli j 
kyatied itself of the general eonsfcnuitioii i 
And deepbndt^iiQy impose a cliv^ck upon 
the ; evil practice of private war, by the 
roclikmatioii of the ** Truce of God,” which 
as al^readv been referred to. Thougli 
itever rfeiclly enforced, the truce was never 
lnhiplisbea, aud it greatly mitigated the 
iniserids of private w’ar, and by aiding the 
progress of agriculture and commerce, 
which were placed under its special protec- 
lion, it did muc!; toward.? tlie restoration 
social order and public coitfi Ijiicc, 


ma(*y. William was supportcrl at first by 
Henry of Fiance, Imt the king at length 
turned his arms agninst the young duke. 
William inllictcd a (h'.cisivc d('ieat upon the 
king at Morterner in 10-o8, and by the vic- 
tory of Varavilic cornjiclled lienry to ab- 
.staln from inlerferem;e with the aifairs of 
Normaiuly, and established lii.s own author- 
ity firmly over liis duchy. 

Henry I. dic'd in August, 1060, aud was 
snccc'cded by hi.s ddrsi .son Philip, tlic child 
of his third wife, a Russian jirincess. Philip 
1. was a (diild of tight years at this time, 
and for the next seven years the kingdom 
wa.s wisely administe'red by lii.s guardian, 
Baldwin V., Count of -Flandi-rs, who was 
als(? Iiis uncle. Tlie death of Baldwin in 
1067 left Philip, tliough not vet fifteen, his 
e,wn master, lie was possessed of fair abil- 
ities and a good education, but from an 
early age he manifested a strong tendency 
to volnpUiou.siiess and debauchery, which 
S(»oii became the leading traits of his charac- 
ter. During his minority William of Nor- 
mandy undertook t he memorable cxi^editioii 
whicli made him master of England. Be- 
fore Jitlempiing it, William visited his 
youthful Fc./.eraiii at St. Gennaiu-en-Laye, 
aud solicited his aid; but (lie counsellors of 
the king induced him to decline William’s 
rcquc.st, a.s they Hared that success would 
make William too powerful a neighbor, 
while in case of iiiiluro France would lay 
herself open to tlic just enmity of England. 
William was nrjt disheartened by this re- 
fusal, and carried Ins enterprise through to 
a triumphant succes.s. Having conquered 
England, ho was crowned king at West- 
minster on Christmas dav, a. n. 1066. 

The union rif the Englisli to the Norman 
crown made William a more, powerful sov- 
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lUaii riiilip, who waft hia feudal she flhduld slwre lus» tlu'OHe, 
t^lieraiiiy a ihU aroused the jealousy of no difficulty in finding two 
i^iWlatCcr, who in l()7o took the field against pronounced the blessuig of the ehura 
Wilimm in Biippoi t of Alun^ Count of the infamous union> The CoUut . 

dittany, who had relKdied against liis the husbunil of Bertro^le, and the Ck>unt.'f9£ 
Norman liege. Uniting his forces >vith Flanders, tho stepfather of Quecii 
those of Alan, Ik; c:oin|)ellecl Williatri to took up arms against Philip, lntt lbi8;dl^';' 
raise the sii ge of Dol and retire with con* gcr was uvertul. The church then 
aicleralde loss. Somewhat later Philip on- in, and in 101)4 l he guilty jKiir wt*i« 
touraged llobert Courthouse, William's municated, niid Philip was forbidUiim tjii^^ISlUiQ 
ieldest son, lo rebel against Ids lather. That any of the ensigns of royalty untU 
prince fur several years maintained ii desiib abandon Bertrade and do peuADce. for hiil 
lory wartiiro in 5l(»rmandy, but failed to sin. Philip, who really caroil very littlo 
iiceomplisli any decisive result. William for the papal anathema, nev^erthelesa desi^qd 
for a long while bore these aggressions of to save his crown, and made on 
Philip with extruordiiuiry patience, but at submission t(» the pope, who took 
long! Ii determined t(» put a stop to tliem. notice of his acts. Philip con tin 
He deinamled of Pidlip the restoration of with Bertrade, and had !i^r crowtt^;^jl^; 
the Vexin district, wldcli the crown had at Troyes, ^he bore 1dm four 
Unlawfully recovered during liis long minor- whose legitimacy, however, wae rieyea>ii|^^» 
ity. Pidlip met tins deimuid with an in- initted. In tl-o meantime Queeu 
sidting refusal, and William marclied into died broken-hearted in her prison 
the disputed district, ravaged it with great treidl. The beginning of the ■ 
severity, ami tiuik iiml biirn(‘(l tlio town of whieli led to the crusades now arose to, 

Mantes. He was thrown from his horse attenuion froni the private life of the 
amid tlio rui;is oftlie town and severely in- and, occupied with Ids zeal for tha recovG;^ 
jnred. His attendants ri'inoved him to ()f Jerusalein, l lie pontiff allowed 
liouen, and iilterwards to the monastery of and Bertrade to live together \yUhoil.i 
8t. Gervnis, lu'ar that city, where ho died ther molestation to the end of their ;diy%v v 
six weeks later, .September J0:b, A. I). 1082. The origin and events of , the 

The lialiiiual immorality of Pidlip now will be related in another place., .Na^pjii 
brought him in conflict wi; h the church, of importance occurred iii FrmiCe 
His private r(;veiKics being loo small to departure of the first army of 
defray the cost of Ids infamous jileasiires, Ail eyes were fixed upon PaleBtine,:v.iMj4^ 
he undertook to incri'ase them by the sale petK-c and order prevailed at home. 
to the highest biddm* of bishujirics and other Philij) I. died in 1108, aftej* a 
cn iesiaslical dignities. Gregory VII. was over forty-seven years — one of iho 
at tills time pope, and such wholesale simony in the history of France, ILf wa8,BV9CeS^^ 
aroused his imligiialion. Ho gave llie king hy Ids son Louis VI., called 
Ids choii'.i betwi'cn a ce.ssaliun of the prac- Fat), in conseipionco of Ids corpuleiicy, ; 
lice ami cXioiunmnieaiiun and dejiosition. was one of the. ablest and beot 
Plitli[), airiiid to fac.e the stern monk of tlio that ever sat on the French- ^ 

Vatican, chosi! the former iiltennilivc, and the lime of bis ncccssi<)u tho 
for a while obeyed the papal rmiiidate. d()ndiii()n3 (d‘ I he King of Frah^^-coj^tiiei" ^ - 
When (irrgorv’s luimls were tied by the ()f I 1 k‘ five ci lies* of Paris, Meluu^Ei^ 
struggle with llcnjy IV. in the. war of in- Orleans, and Hens, with the 
vestitnri'S, (lie rreneh king relapsed into rounding each. These towns 
his old wavs, and the pope deemed rt best from each other by llie stimg 
not lo proee(‘d to e.\tremitie.-t against 1dm. nobles, who interrupted the 
In 101)2 Philip, m>:wiilts(aiidiijg that his between them, mid carried 04f 
Queen Ihirtlui had Ikm ii a good wile and had .«y.stem of brigandage, pillagiuff / 

borne him several < Idi Iren, Imprisoned lier and seizing and imprisouing tii^ 
fu the Castle of Montreuil, having growm dungeons, from which they ctmktyiioijlij: V. 
weary of her. In tin some yr'ar he seduced escape by payment of a lieavy 
Hiid carrieii off Ben ra do de Montlorr, ihe Public law was trodden under fiiot 
wife of the Count of Anjou, tlio most beaiu- niurauders, and no such ti iiig 
tiful woman in tb6 kinmlom. Tin; countess security existed in irny part of 
had exacted from the king a prondse that The fij'St cure of Louia VI. xvai to . 
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affairs, oml Lo accom- 
gWiij by tli^j pciiple to 

rupucious and scdi^ 
41^ Suger, Abbot of St. Denis, 

Ir^om li« made ids confident iu I friend and 
induced the church to give 
thinking and the commons a hearty and 
iflfe^ttve support in their contest with tlie 
which lasted for 
fimrs* Resulted ill what is known in 
I ^history as i ho "Enfranchisement 
Encouraged by the 
:^ha‘ Various communes united for 
1 their feudal lords, and com- 
f tfhem tp grant them not only a bare 
' perBOiuil i'reedoin, but those 
gi*iiit;l:privih of internal organization 
by which tlic commons, 
'igi'^Xie^ikd^ liecamc one t)f the great con* 
orders of the state and n, check 
sNj^il; the power of thegfeat feudal nobility. 

contribuie<l to tliia move- 
h^ did not originate it. " The fouii* 
rf ti^ comn) lines was' the W'ork, not 
VI., nor of iiuy other sovereign, 
themselves, the result of 
' a'; ' ^ rVeous i neu i reetiona i y movement 

tfirbhgbotifi 'France, for defence against 
d|^f«sjsion, tlij miiintenance of the rights 
the protection and dcVel* 
commerce. Lcuiis did not oiigi* 
tfiitie tto movement, hut he contributed to 
Recess by making himself the champion 
hy laboring to redress 
/WfOngS and reform abuses, and by asserting 
iko jilupr^ of tlio cj'own over all iis 
VasliSalsv most 4 )f whom luul thrown off all ! 

of subordination.'’’ Tho Ibnns of j 
J«{4tieipal govenmienr, adopted varied in! 

and south of France. In the. | 
.ciiies hjid never lost the niunicijial i 
, upon tlivni by i1k.>; 

simply n.'serted ihem 1 
■v^.^i^^btg\heir own magistrates, and arm- ' 
CO defence. In the iiorili i 

of tho towns were generally \ 
Avmn^Tf^im'thfl feuchil lord. There was' 
Vtso a thvrri "cluss of towns, consisting of | 
worv3 Voluntarily enfranchised | 
and grunted pcrsonul ■ 
,^^| 33 i^^H^s^JOiiri^y of property, and cei taiii ; 

privilcgf^s, hut which did not | 
*d‘ chosing their owiW 
their own govern- ^ 

of this organization of the 
■iViurtmunes' was be iiicrease. of the royal 
: The -joYcr.ign wjw frequently 


callod; tipondo mediate between the nobles 
and the people ^ both sides regarded his 
decision as final ; and hence he came to be 
recognized us the supreme power of 1 lie 
state. Most of the boroughs wore required 
to pay an annual contribution to the royal 
trea-sury, and to furnish a stated force of 
militia* upon the requisition of the king. 
With the supplies thus obtained, the Freiicli 
kings were enabled to extend their dumuqns 
and make their authority respected by their 
rebellious vassals. Assisted by the counsels 
of Bugcr, Louis ruled his kingdom so firmly 
and intelligently that he not only restorea 
the power of the crown, and revived the 
prosperity of the cowntry, hut enlarged hiS; 
dominions to someildng like their natural 
and ancient dimen.*k)ns. Tho host proof 
of his nierks as a ruler is the strong allecr 
tioii wlfuli his people bore him. 

The reign of Louis VI. was marked by 
several wars. Robert of ^iormamly, retum* 
ing from llie Holy Land, was captured by 
his brother llrnry I., who had become 
King of England, and impriftoned for 
life in Cardill' custlc. His son, William 
Cliton, escaped In mi the pursuit of Henry, 
and app(‘ali;<l to Louis of France to place 
him in jiossession of his fiithei's ducliy of 
Normandy. Loui.s res])(>ndcfl to bis appeal, 
and a war of sevuai years ensued with 
Henry. William was kllhd inll28, nnd 
lluis the eliic'f cause of the (piarrel between 
France and England was ]\ moved. Henry, 
in order to sin-ngtlnm bimsilf in Fiance, 
married Ids oidy daughter, the Empress 
Matilda, to (Jcotlrey l^lanlngenct, the eldest 
son of Foniques V., the reigning Count of 
Anjou, 'i'lds was a shrewd move, lor in 
1 12‘J Foultpies abdicated his doininions in 
favor of GLotIVey, and set out fur the Holy 
Land, thus bringing one of the most im- 
])ortant jiortioiis of France under the iiifin- 
eiict of the English crowm. Henry 1. died 
in Hob, and was .succeeded on the. English 
throne by Steplien of Boulogne, who also 
claimed Normandy, That duchy was con- 
tested by Geoffrey PlanUigenet in light of 
his >vife, and a blo-idy struggle ensued for 
its possession. Geoflrey was Worsted, nnd 
the eon of Hteplieu gained the duchy with 
the assistance of the French king. Loni.-* 
gained another advantage near about ll;c 
same time. Willinin X., Duke of Aqui- 
taine, in order to atone for liis many crimes, 
went on a |)ilgrimnge to the shrine of »St. 
James of Compostclla in Spain, where he 
died in April, 1137. Before setting out ho 
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liatbeil his only lUuightcr Eleauora the sob 
h«iit^ of his (lorn ill ions, and placed her 
Udder the guardianship of Louis VI., on 
cdddltiou that she should be given in mar- 
riage to the son of the hing, called Louis le 
Jeune to distinguish liirn from his father. 
Louis VI. eagerly accepted the offer which 
brought to the lieir to Jiis crown almost the 
whole of France, south of the Loire, and the 
marriage was solemnized in August in the 
Cathedral of B >rdeai]X. The king liimself 
died on the day previous to the marriage, 
and Louis VII. became king. Ilis king- 
dom extended from ihe river Somme and 
the bordea-s of Flanders to t!ie Adour and 
the base of the Pyrenees. 

The reign of Louis VI. was a period of 
great intelleetual activity in France, and is 
illustrated by such names as Roscelin, St. 
Anselm, Filter Abelard, William de Cham- 
peanx and St. Bernard. 

Louis VII. inherited neither the talents 
nor good sense of his fardier. In 1141, four 
years after he began to reign, he (luarrelled 
with the fiope about the right to nominate 
an Archbishop of Bourge^. The pope was 
fjupported by the Ci)iint of Cliampagne, be- 
tween whom and Louis war broke out the 
]iext year. Louis was obliged l)y his super- 
stitious fears to yield two years later, and 
added another victory to the triumphs of 
the Holy See. He took part in tlie struggle 
between the house? of Blois and Anjou for 
the possession of Normandy, by siding with 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, q,iid secured him in 
the possession of that duchy. In the end 
a compromise was f'Ubct vl, by wdiich Ste- 
plien retained the English throne during 
his life, and G *offi-ey’s ehbst sou Henry 
was named as Si.ej>heu's heir. In 1147 
Lviui.s Vll. left France to take part in the 
Second Crnsaile. He gained no credit in 
this expedition, .anrl after visiting Jeru- 
salenK and failing to capture Damascus, 
and lingei'ing in Palestine for a whole year 
for very shame, Louis returned to France 
in 1149. His kingdom had been well ad- 
ministered in his absence by the Abbot 
Suger, one of the \visest statesmen France 
ever produced, and who had vainly striven 
to prevent the king from engaging in the 
crusade, and Louis f und his estate in ex- 
cfelj^nt condition upon his return. The 
dea;th of Suger in Ja/iuary, 1152, deprived 
the king of liis best counsellor. The death 
uf this great man was followed by the prin- 
cipal political blunder of Louis’ life. He 
-had had cause during his visit to Palestine to 


suspect the fldelitjr of ] 
nora, and upon his return fcid 
trouble to Suger, wlio begged 
good of France 4o conceal ^ 

if possible, the miscoiKlitct of LtlieJfC 
The high-spirited queen despi^/" 
competent husband, and the bre^fei 
between them daily. Both 
maiidcd a separalion, and in March, 
the Council or Lcaugjucy proBOUiic.cd .Ui(i^:j^ 
marriago null and void, on the 
])lca of the adinity cxisling but^YCC]l 
ICleauora, resuming her rank us Ducksss 
of Aquitaine, assumed the 
her hereditary dominions, aUd thhs 
the French crown of more tliaii htilf , 

possessions. Six w'eeks later, EleuiH^^vfeHS' ; 
stowed her hand upon Henry 
Duke of Normandy and Count of 
III October, 1154, Henry became, 
death of Sleiihen, King of England^ 
the most powerful sovereign of 
Thus was laid the foundation of thei; 
long enmity which existtMl betwefen^hi^^ 
two sovereigns. Louis was no 
Henry, wlio managed to gain the advantUg^^ 
of luMi at every turn, but he gave bi«: iiiy 
no liule trouble in the course of hia retghv.’r 
lie gave shelter and protection to the 
iled primate of Euglaiid, Tliomas 4: ■ . 
and aided and Ml)etted the rebellioii 
Queen EIe:inc)r and her sons Henry, (3^^ 
tVey, and Richard against Henry, . 
the suppression of this rebellion, , 

he was glad to make peace with 
He died on the l^th of September, 
and w^as succt'ed(>d by Philip 
gnstus, Ills son by a third marriage 
Alice, the sister of tlxe Count of 
pagne. 


Philip w’as fiiicen yearn 


name of Augustus is saVf by sofe 
to have been given him 
ing been born in the month ‘of 
others regard it a? synonymous with GreiiAi:!’ 
Soon after the commencement of. his 


he married Isabella, the diiU^tj&i|oCiv^ 
Baldwin of Hainanlt, apd 
of Flanders, who received as 
town of Amiens niul the promisi!.^- 
of Flanders at the death : of vltdiji 
Philip's first act of importancddiftld^ 
live of the future policy of 
increase the power of this crown. 
pense of the great feudatorjOs..^ 
pelled the powerful IXike of 
had robbed the church and 
tiou, to make ample reparation^v^ 
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to'slibmit.- liixn'^ 
■etorfte^^ of .'tho- 'sovereign.: 
of the duke, he treated 
||^4^p3iii%^wi3e'' g In 1182. he 

' of the decisive energy 

by banishing the Jews from 
a their syua- 

ipc^i'M 'to the church, and by denouncing 

* Heavy 'pciialties against profane swearers, 
ya^l^exiiersy gamblers, and the heretical 

'Seist. bf the Paterini, of the last of which 
death. 

\|^Ar'4jroke out again in 1187 between 
Kratoce;:^^ and a considerable 

pftift the English possessions in Berry 

• Wiie ovefrrun by the French king before 
Pi^ftry cHiirld arr A truce was arranged 

fought, and Philip and 
hiet nea1^|j^o^^ 1188 to arrange 

ineeliiig the news 
of the capture of Jerusalem 
tho venerable Archbishop 
a powerful aj)peal ibr aid 
Moslems. The kings, losing 
Bight own interests, arraiigetl a set- 
; aad solcuiuly pledged therns(dves 

Ste osB the cross and rescue the il(dy 
; the infidel. Their example 

the chivalry of France, 
and • \Norjnandy, and two years 
for preparulious for the cru- 

\ liiBpiteof this arrangement, however, the 
: tlie renewal of the 

; an ally in Richard 

de Lion, the sou of Henry of J'hig- 
rebelled against his father, 
did h^ to Philip •tor his eoiili- 
possessions. Henry was obliged to 
fiiue^ pc^e, and to sign a luniiilialing 
:> ;3|fi!^tyV:by whicH he made an uncjualified 
to his rival, renounced all claim 

P *]8^;?«6Vere5giit^ of Berry, ]iur(;liased by 
hi^yy ptfs'iuent the restoration of llie 
vtoViilB' liapturcdi by the French, and eon- 


the barons who bad taken 
alf <»f Richard .slu)iild remain 
that prince. Ih' died from 
■IfHcf^and TO in 1189, and was 

his son 'Richard. 

and Richard 1. of Eng- 
but to join the Third Crusade in 
;i!Splii9i' a»d reached Palestine early in the 
(rf n®L Their first operation was! 
Ajj^ -Biege of Acre, of which Richard was 
; ilie h0fu, a« he was Indeed of the w^ude cru- 
who was a statesman rather 
bitteriy resented the glory 


of iiis rival, and uiwti the surrender of 
Acre left Palestine and returned to Europe, 
having first bound himself by a aolemn 
oath to re.?pe(;t the rights and territories of 
Richard, lie rejiaired at once to Rome, 
where ho endeavored to persuade the pope 
to absolve liiiii from this oath, but Pope 
Celestiue HI., to his credit, refused to grant 
his request. Failing in his effort, Philip 
returned to France, fully resolved to strike 
a blow at Ricliard at the first opportunity. 
The occasion soon offered itself. John, the 
lirolluir of Rleliard, was busy plotting to 
make liirnscK' King of England and Duke 
of iNormandy, and Philip at once entered 
into bis plot. J()lin did homage to the , 
Fren(di king, not only for Korrnandy, but 
for England also, and Philip proceeded to 
overrun the dominions of Richard iu 
France. The Eiigli.sli king, in the mean- 
time, had been caj)tuied by the Duke of 
Austria, who was his enemy, on liis return 
from the Holy Land, aiuLwas held a pris- 
oner for more than a year. He recovered 
his liberty just as Philip and John believed 
that their schemes were about to be crowned 
with ent irt* success. Ricluird soon appeared 
in Kormandy at the liead (►f his barons, 
Avon back the territory taken from him by 
Pliilip, and inflicted a stinging defeat upon 
him at Frettovnl, near Vondonie, on the 
loth of July, 1194. Hostilities went on 
witliout any decisive result for either side ,, 
until January, 1 199, when Pope Innocent 
HI., a bold and resolute pontitt* interfered, 
and compelled both ])arties to make peace. 
A treaty was concluded allowing each king 
to ri'lain his actual possessions. In April 
of iJie same year the <ieath of Richard re- 
lieved Philip of his ablest antagonist. 
Phili]) thiTciipon embraced the cause of 
Arthur, Duke of ]>rittany, the nephew of 
King John, w ho dis})uted with Lis uncle the 
crown of England and Normandy, hut 
IMiilip did not yet yiroceed to an open rup- 
ture with John, lie was too deeply in- 
volved in a (|iiarrel with the church io un- 
dertake tlie hazard of a foreign war. 

After the death of his fust wife, Isabella 
of Hairianlr, Philip had contracted a mar- 
rhige with Ingel berga, the daughter of the 
King of Denmark, a princess dc'seribed as 
beautiful, virtuoUwS, and amiable. At his 
first meeting with her, however, he eonceived 
such an aversion to her timt he compelled the 
bishops to dissolve the mai riage. The queen 
appealed to Rome, and tlie poy^e refused to , 
sanction the acts of the French bishops. 
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of tliis refusal, however, PliiUp 
slimmed the beautif'uJ Agnes dj M4mn, 
' of the Marquis of Istiia. Pope 

Celestine 11 L endcavoied to turn him from 
Ilia purpose, hut ni vain. Cclestiue’s suc- 
cessor, luiKK-eut III., was n pontiff after the 
fltyle of Gregory VII., and commanded 
Philip to put away Agnes and take back 
his lawful wife. Upon the refusal of the 
king to do thi'., the luipe placed the N\liole 
kingdom under an interdict, and for eight 
raontiis the chnrclies >\cre closed, an<l the 
people were deprived of all the rites of their 
r,?ligion, except the baptism oi infants and 
tlie extreme unction for the dMug. The 
grooving discontent of his people obliged 
Philip to jield, and he put away Agnes, 
who died a few weeks later. Ingelberga 
was reinstated in her outward po'^ition, but 
ia private ihe king tioited her with brutal 
severity. Upon the submission of the king 
the interdict was removed from France. 

The quarrel o£ Philip Augustua with the 

E op 3 concerning his marriage prevented 
iin from lading any active measures 
against John of England in support of the 
claim of Arthur of II i tany to the English 
crow’ll. A compromise wms tlicrcfore ar- 
ranged, by the 1 ‘rms of wliith the Infanta 
Blanche of Castile, the niece of John, was 
given in inairiage to Prince Loivs, the el- 
dest son of Philip, John b ‘stowing on liis 
jniece as a dowry the sum of J0,0i0 raarko 
of silver and the cily and eountv of Ev renx. 
He af&o d(cl.g’e<l hi r tlie sole Inircss of his 
contiiioutul domini )iis in case of his dying 
without direct li iis. I’liilip undeitook 
that Arthur bhouid i.,mvouucc all bi-i preten- 
sions to John’s doiuiiiions, an I sln)ultl do 
hoin-ige to .Folin for liis d ichy of Britt my. 
These mattei', h uiig ai laiiged, Prince Louis 
and Blanclie of (’astiie were married on 
the 23d of M iv, 1201). 

Peace was v »t >ct to bo restored. John, 
becoming violently enamored of the beauii- 
tid Isabella of Angoul^rne, the affianced 
bride of Hugh de L i-.igTian, (Lunt do la 
Marche, repudiated his own wife, Hawise 
' of Gloucester, nml can icil oATIsihella and 
married her. 'fhe Count de la Marche <ie- 
manded justice, and his demand being sup 
pointed by the nobles of Poitou and Liruou- 
sin, Philip, as the feudal lord of all, suiii- 
inoned John to appeal at his court of Pans, 
in May, 1202, and answer tin* charges 
brought against him. John disregarded the 
^^omnionB, and war instantly ensued. Philip 
||fl»mpt1y iiivadeil Normandy and reduced 




«cv«ral imporfant twpn; hM 

to cleiemi hta terriUirie^, M4 
Count do 1:1 Marche arifd AriUi 
tany, whom Philip had put ibnVjafrtPt^i^r! 
the uprising in Poitou hie 

The fate of Arthur is shl^udoifji 
but the common belief at the 
he was murdered by King 
hand in the Castle of Rouen kw'tjd 
into the Bc'ine, April 8*1, 1208, 
biiroiis Clime made John an 
bailed to hw people. Poitou ^ 
him and langed itself oU tho i&Mer' 

French *king. Normtni<ly, trfes 
object of Phili])s operations, and by tfee 
spiingof 1204 ihfi cntiie duchy ovet* 
run by inm and annexed to the CitiwA ot 
Franco. In 3205 the districts of 
and Angoult me weic subdued and aftn«aU4 
by Philip. In 12()l> John crossed tborffitA* 
nc! ami made a belie rfibrt to re^gahi tm 
lost ten Itorios, but after k me * 

cesses wab obliged to make ]^at*e. Bfe 
nounced all claim to the fcovcreigttty df 
Normandy, Bnttany, Maine, and iso * 

of Anjou ami Toiiiraine as lies north of the 
Loire, ct fling «Uo to PIrilip tl\e city Of* 
Poltieis ami the turioundlDg tWWhrv. 
Thus 111 thiee je.ns' time Philip Iftd 
doubled the bi/o of his kmgdiin, ior hobiOl 
also afqinrtd the ])lo^in(^soi Vcrwiaudois 
and Aitoi^, and soon after added AuyOrgt)^ 
to these. Tlu’se acccFsionK of 
made Fi inco, next to the Gciman 
the most powciful and j opuluua BtcitO (d* 
Einojie. *’ 

TIh* I'k m li ki^g was now a pow’erfut tiM"-* 
ritonal nign, and bad tUtUlil)* 
forward the juiiuy upon which hi6 ^b$)E|!l^ 
ducted lij^ icigii — the iidvaiicenieiii 
joyal jiowcr at tlic expense of thltt.^^ 
nobhs. In the M*ulh fl frcrie^ 
gnatly im nr-ed lis i ulhotity 
^iou> 4 he ])u)plc (f f<;utheriW!]^fltiffc^ijW- . 
ing an ciiligliteiKd cemmunitjr dWeb 
the arts ami sciences were 
\afcd, and a spiiit of iaqui^ 
had iie\( r icmleit^d to the t7i0 

liliiid and unquestioning 
characterizcfl the north, Itt ^ 

time there ha*l bprung up a BltJtfcl 
doc known as Albigensea, 
the ambition and corruption 
of Rome, denied the supreniaic^-^i 
and the doctrines of the 
mass, pufgatory, and Imaga 
iioceut III. resolved to emH <n!rt 
heretics, and turned tl^em over td’Htt'j 












A6 Inqitjsiiioi]^ 
power t6 search out au<l 
itsfe^fifeir fieresy. Eaymoud VL* 0)Unt 
. protector of the Albi- 

belief he shared. Tiie papal 

endeavored to induce him to 
to the tortures <d‘ the 
Jailing iu this, ihreatciietl 
of the pope. In- 
w to his lord, one of the 

ih slow one of the 

1208. Innocent 
pS^^tipbn declared Raymond excom- 
deprived of his throne, and 
.p^ against him. A large 

'[^l^y^]^^[^si^f.nhled at Lynns in the surn- 
jiiXBr'Of plu-ctid uiid jr the orders of 

. AV,ar was inime<liately 

six years, and resulted in 
L^i^^cdoc by the criisad- 
.: tliC mr>st c n i el ti ('S. Ray- 

, i^Oo4. depUfj^^iof^iis territories, which 

de Montiort. 


darl^est records in history, 
vv, I FbUip Augustus t(»ok no part in tliis 
i \?at* ,7** 1213, Innocent III., who had laid 
. 'Bii|(iland uudor an interdict, invited hitii to 
iil0(ierWke:^tb^ of. that country. 

an immense army at a 
bi^yy;,;i^^ and was on the point of 

^ he was forhiddeti by the 
^.papaU^glM^ to attack England, which John 
jUiao^e; a fief of the holy see. Although 
at such treatment, 
l?fallip ipbeyed the -papal mandate. lie 
northw and marclied against the- 
: of who liad thrown off liis 

and had allied himself w ith the 
ptto IV., the nephew of John of 
Thisa-ction threw Philip on the 
f^l^rick of Hohenstaufen, and was 
&V:fpr the young king. Philip | 
advantages ov<*r tlu* 
who, to check him, iormed 
France, comj)rised of the 
.of England, and all the 
th e Low Coa 11 1 ri’es. Tlie de- 
;of this war was fought at 
Lille and Tounniy, on 
. August, 1214. The imperial 
by the Emperor Otto in 
about 1^,000 strong, and con- 
)i body, of English archers com- 
Earl of Salisbury, tlie*. ille- 
ber of King Johir. Philip 
army, with an inferior force, 
lulim the hardest fouglit battlea iu 



JhiatQry routefl it wi Jriiriiucnsp JGSs,^t^ 
iQfany of its todeis prisoners, aawmg them 
the Cduut of FJttiiders and the Lail of Salis- 
bury. The victory put an end to the power 
of the Enjperop Otto, and settled ijie dis- 
pute for the empii'o in favor of Frederuk 
II. John of England, who had utterly 
failed to accomplish anything, and had re- 
treated with in the fartliest iiiiiita of Poitou, 
obtained a truce for five years on payment 
of 60, 000 marks. Tlie Counts of Flanders 
and Loiilogiie Ibrfcitcd ihcir fieft-, and the 
former was imprisoned for life. The prin- 
cipal result c»f the war was the moral pres- 
tige acquired by i lie crowu and monarchy 
of France. 

Upon the relern of John to England tho 
discontents of the barons of that kingdom 
broke out in the struggle wliieh resulted iu 
the granting of ^lagna Cl. aria, tliefound|L- 
tion and bulwark of English liherly. The 
pope bitterly denounced tlic great i barter, 
and forbade the king iind the l anms, on 
pain of excomnuinication, to observe it. 
The barons rel’used to yiel<l to the pope, 
and war again broke out between them and : 
tlic king. The barons, drive n to despair by 
the unscrupulous kiiig,invit( d Prince Louie, 
the son of the King of Fiance, to come 
over and assume the Englisrli ciown. Louis 
w’iih great diflicuhy obtained Lis fathers 
consent to his enterprise, and sailed f(ir 
England in May, 1216, from Calais. 'He 
landed nt Sandw ich, where he was joyfully 
received, ami was conducted to London and 
]>roclaiTned King of England in right of his 
with, Rlanchc of Castile, who was a grand- 
daughter of Henry 11. John retreated tt) 
the iiorlhern counties, and lost ground so 
lapiilJy that the enterprise of Louis seemed 
oil tlie j>oint of being crowned with entire 
ruccess. The sudden death oi' John, on the 
IOlIi of October, 1216, iii‘*tantly changed 
tlie whole state of afi’airs. England was 
freed from her tyrant, and the heir to the 
crown was an innocent child. The barons 
deserted Louis with romaikahle rapidity, 
and ranged llmnselv€\s on the side of the 
young Henry III. Thus deserted by his 
partisans, the situ at ion of Louis became 
cTitical. The pope excoin muiiica tod him 
and his followers, and his father declined to 
come to his t^«sistance. He was beaten at 
sea and on land in several engagements, 
and shut up in London. Diivcn to capitu- 
lation, he renounced all right to the Eng- 
lish crown aiKi was permitted to withdraw 
into France. 





; ^ and his 

'^^ivalHc Bipn set up their standard for the 
^ of their rights. They were joy- 

V fully welcomed by their people, and in the 

V the next year entered their capital 
of Toulouse in triumph. Simon de Mont- 

(fort at once besieged Toulouse, but was 
killed in JuiK!, 1218. All Languedoc im- 
mediately renewed its allegiance to the 
Count of Toulouse, and drove out the sou 
and heir ofde Montfort. Pope Ilonorins 111. 
prochiiined another crusade, and invited 
Pliilip Augustus to possess himself of the 
territories of Count llayrnond. Philip put 
an army in the field under hi.s son, Prince 
I.iOiiis, but after an inglorious failure the 
, prince abandoned the crusade. Count 
Kayniond dieil in 1222, and was sueece«led j 
in his estates l)y his son, Ivaymond VII. i 
The next year Philip Augustus died, after 
a reign of nearly forly-tliree years, lie was 
the first king of the national monarchy 
of France, fur under him France first as- 
sumed t!ie clmraetor of a united nation, 
and lie was by far one of the ablest and best 
‘sovereigns that ever ruled in Franco. He 
was prudent, energetic, firm and persever- 
ing, and however selfish his policy may 
have boon towards others, he ruled his 
people with wisdom and with justice. 
Few if any of his successors excelled him 
in these quali t i es. He was a generfuis friend 
to tlie city of Paris. He enlarged and re- 
fortified it, and adorned it with noble edifices. 
Better tlian all, he liberally encouraged its 
rising schools, and soiight to make it the 
intellectual centre of Europe. In the king- 
dom at large he did much to establish a 
regular administration of justice, and to put 
into operation a proper fiscal system. 

At the death of Philip the crown passed 
to his eldest son, Louis YIIL, who ojiened 
his reign witli a war w-ith Henry III. of 
England. After two campaigns a truce of 
five years w\is concluded, ami Louis w^as 
able to give his attention to the more im 
portant sLr>iggle in Languedoc. The Coiin 
cil of Bourg 's, in P22‘), had cxcoinniuni- 
cated Count Kaymon I Vll. of Toulouse, 
and had transferred his possessions Louis 
of France. In the summer of 1226 Louis 
into Languedoc w’ith a large 
army, and by the middle pf the awtuniii 
was master or all the important towms ex- 
cept Toulouse, where Baymond still held 
out. At the close of the campaign Louis 
died at Montpensier, in Auvergne, on the 
Adi /vf 1 leaviri*^ his crown 


to his young son, Louis IX., 
years of age. ' ■ ' ■ 

During the minority of Lonis 
kingdom was ruled by liis mother, 
of Castile, as regent. She was a smixusM^-.-- 
strong good sense and firm .wiH, aD4 '%^ .' 
erned wisely and well. Immedi^^tely- 
the death of her husband a coaUtkni w ' 
sonic of the principal nobles of tho ^ngdom 
was^formed for her overthrow, but. sap**, 
ccssfully maintained her authcjritt^ 
after a struggle of fiVe years cpmpellra thV- 
insurgent barons to submit, A. D. 1281;, 
During l^r regency the Albtg^Biiani 8 
I was brought to a close, to tlie iftdvantag^^ 
j of the French crown. A treaty was s^aal - 
at I^siris in 1229 bet vveen the king 
IX., w ho had. beeti croWned in 
time), the papal legate and Rayifiond ■ 
Toulouse. A small portion of his SAipei!^.; 
territories w’as granted to Ray ifiond ill 
during liis life. At his death this 
w^as to pass to Alpbonso, Count of 
the brother of the King of France, ^Kb-was ; 
to w’od Jeanne, tlie only daughter of. 
iiiond. The remainder of Languedoc 
d efi n i toly uni ted wi tli the French ciJ!p#n;^ 
The mar r iug^,-. be t ween Alphon^o 
Joanne place in 1241. ^ In •ordef to 
const^fdate the conquest the InquisitJ<^n^^^^^. : 
was established at Toulouse in 1229,; 
for lon,g yea I S the people of southei^n '' 

groaned under the tortures of this i 

iribniial. :VV>, 

In 1234, Louis, being nineteen years 
married Margnerite, daughter of Ilayipond v 
Beranger IV., Count of Pimefiee,;: 
thirteen, a bride selected for Uina 
mother. Queen Blanche had 
edu(!iitc‘d licr son, and though she 
dined him too, much towards BUpeirst^paE^ 
she had successfully laid tbo 
of the noble character which 
years to render this good 
illustrious. . ' 

I In 1241, upon the ■marria^';-;;i^^;|^^ 

brother Alphonso with JeannC 

Louis invested him with the 

Poitou and Auvin gne.according to thcj^.V 

visions oi'th ei r fat h e r ’s wil 1. This act 

to a crisis an extensive CQnspiraPy'ffpi!^]||?^^^ 

the barons of Pgitnii agftjnst the 

claims of Louis IX. and his 

on the ancient connection of 

the royal house of England* The 

acy was headed by the Count de la 

on whom Queen Isabella had conlerred . 

hand within a few months after the diam-v 
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that Pldlip Augustus had uiijustly acquired 
some of the rpossessious of the English 
crown, he voIuntarUy restored to Henry 
III. the districts of Limousin, P6rigoi*(!, 
Mercy and Saintonge. Henry, on his part, 
surrendered his claims to Normandy, An- 
jou, Maine, Tourainh and Poitou. The 
English king and his barons subsequently 
paid Louis the highest tribute iu their 
power by. agj eeing alter years of sanguinary ‘ 
strife to submit their quarrel to his arbitra- 
tion. When Pope Urban IV. offered him 
the crown of SieiJy iu 1202, Louis refused 
it, aB he would not accept juiything which 
was not rightly his, nor would he allow his ' 
son liobert to accept it. (.'harles of Anjou ' 
was less conscij'nticais, and readily accepted ' 
the pope’s ofler. Louis w^ould not discour-* 


; , . v. ’who Wished to recoyei^ 

Henry III., the former possed- 
-ESglish crown, Louis took 
in' support of his brother, and 
. crossed over from England to the 

of his friends; but in the battle 
: flC-gai^tea, fought July 22d, 1242, the Eug- 
their allies were beaten. The iii- 
sUlf^iharons returned to their allegiance, 

HI. Was obliged to accej>t a 
tfuCB pf .inve years, w’hich was signed in 
1243. By this treaty all of Aqui- 
. tai£L0 as 'far a.s tlie Gironde i)assed to the 
; Another imj)ortaiit r(‘sult 

loss of iiuiopcndence.by 
: -thiO. and the firm establish- 

; of the crown over 

■ . From ‘ this time feudalism be- 

' gah and the 

mojfkiiaf^xy to grow 
: The royal 
V y Af France re- 
i laiththor access] on 

ciiai-les, 

' the; king’s 
-the heiress 
•.'.jof liprdv^tje.' 

124 8, 
for Pales- 
.to .engage in the 
leaving the 
gQViO»^pnxent in the hands 
tijf.jrhis motlier during 
h|jj;;;iHhseifce. He was 
. and was 

and captured 
hw^^hjiSultan of Egypt, 
hpou 

of a ten years’ ag(} him, but at the same time granted him 
mother in 12.')o i i 
jjciug to France. He leached 
^I^Pi^fileraber, 1254. 

yeais J^^'ranco on- 
. of the presence and the 

VjBcanaent of her excellent king, 
ehout the kingdom justice was scni- 
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no active aid. lie was no doubt glad to 
liave liiiii removed from France. The his- 
t(ny of Charles’ conquest of Bicily has been 
related. 

Bince tl.e close of tlie last crusade Louis 
had been determined to iiudertake another 
effort for tlie Christian cause, and although 
■administered, aud so p(.vrfect was ! discouraged by ilie jiope liimself, held to 
;repose<l in the king by all I his purpose. The successes and cruelties 
•s^hati '^hia dwisions were accepted | of the Sultan Bibars, who rapidly overran 
He was accessible to all ! the Christian possessions in Asia, determined 
the king to lose 110 time. In 1270 he sailed 
from France, and strangely proceeded to 
attack Tunis, in Africa. Before he could 
accomplish anything he died on the 25th 
of August, 1270, at the age pf fifty-six, andl 


-■and patiently investigated and 
cotufilaiuta laid before him. 
.Was' marked by moderation, but 
f^gneas, and the power of the 
ads^attjced 3««aday. In 1259, feeling 
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a of foriy-four years. He was 

OC^t » gr^t king, judged by ordinary s^d- ijeath ofDuGucscUiaQa Ch*l«*V, ; ^ 
iurdk, but he was “an ever memorable in- 

' tttauese of the inherent power of high moral Kj^HILIP III., aurnamed 
And religious principle, when faithtiilly and jj’jfl the eldest son and Bucces^*'^', iC; 
consistently carried out through a whole ^i<fjl Louis IX., made a mOurnf^l'll^V ' 
U|e.” Tlioiigli he ^wiis neither a very j) J||' try into liis cajiital on tho j‘,! 5; 

learned luau nor a great commander, and May, 1271. He brhu^t ' 

though he frequently forbore through his ^ him the dead bodies of hiB ifit^l^, 
extreme mix lerutiou and conscientiousness his wife Isahella, his sister IsabellAi^MjSbkV'i^ 
to sosize advantages which were justly his, of Navarre, uud his tmele AlphonBO.^Dbaitiii' ■■';■ 
he exercised more tliiin any sovereign of of Poitou and Toulouse, and hii?.,^ii(i»' ;s 
his .(Jay a wide-spread and eommauding Jeatme. His character was m .'iaAMaid i: 
inflneiue upon Europe, and no king ever contrast with that of his &ther. 
had the good fortune ol more cflecttually (ration had been neglected, and hift clwk^i 
promoting tlie advaucement and the liappi- ter was feeble, superstitious, aitd 'Withchit . 
ness of his people. Voltaire has summed an element, of greatness. The death 
up his character in the terse hut just re- phonso and Jeanne without heiia ^ 

mark; “It is not given to man to carry the whole of their extensive posse^jsuffis’.to . ' 
virtue U) a higher point.” The merits of the king. Of these the pope now YeffieivAcl 
Ixouis were rewarded by the church, lu a part in virtue of an agreemeUt W^ IS^-. 
August, 1207, he was cammiz-ed hV Pope pend of Toulouse. This conaisted^.'iof 41^ , 
Boniface VIII. ^P''city,,of Avignon and tire surrciuhdh^^^ptii^';. ■ %:■ 
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ll^^Sfeoowii a.sHlie county of 

le possessi on of ' : 

Revolution of 

of the crown were alaoinore^di ’ 
the (lentil of the king’s brothehj^ije^i 
Tristan arid Pierre, without liei|*^ 
the crown gaiiu‘d Valois and 
1274 Henry, King of Navarre^ 
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Fair — liesiilts of jus Ueitijii — UrinpH the War court of l^liilip for protection, ; 
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Molay - Death of (’lenient and Philiu — ( 'haraeter Ju 12c^4 l^liilip went tO W'ar WliK ■: 
of the King -Loiiis X.— Philip V.— The Saiic • i,- PhnrW 

Litw— Charles JV,- Tr.,uMi:s ill Kiislaiul—Qu. I ll of Ills Charlet, . 

Isabella, — lMiili|iVl'. — Navarre and France Svp- ivmg ot fclcily. The JUBSSACIB'.-^I^AA')^ 
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tOl.s — War I»eL\v(‘>.Mi r ranoe and Jaigland — 1 he i i .1 i * j* 

Pdeiiiiin^s EiiihriKM^ (lie Jaielisli (?aMse — 'I'he Fug- not liick the hCiirtV f^o*iport Oi ‘ . 

iish Defeat the J'ren. h Fleet off .1 lelvoeisluys — He ilJVildc^d AragOii xxi CflG Spfiog ' ' 

Truce ihd.ivvcu Fra.ue and Engia.id-DLsi.iiied aiul captured Ueroiia after a sicge . 

ftueccssioii 111 iH iiiaiiv - Ihe ( oniitess dc Moiit- , ^ , , , . ® ■ a-* ■ ^ ■ 

fort — Murder td' the Hiiroiis f)f JSrlUaiiy^ — l'’.flward three niUlltllS ^ but lllS Otb€r 

Invades France dhil I lLM»f(’reey--«ieiret>f C alais were unsuccessful, illlti lie WaS'XipKfepdl^ ■ v 

--Truce with Kiigliii.d- -Dearth of rhiii],-])iui- j,, retreat into France. On leaSUito 

phuio Annexed to > ranee-- J he Dauidiin — .loliii . 1 t i .li c^\ j:* 4 oSit >'>*;.■ 

the Good — Arrests Charles the Had of Normandy pigtmii ho died on the OtlX 0 .T OcwPBtj^^^OOy- 

—Wp Breaks < )ut i^ Acpiitaine - Mattie of Poi- at the age of forty. On the 

* venibor of th(j same year, his 

inn DfLunhii: ( .liiirlfs Upi'.nmns — 1 ikuniri./.. . — ... J. , ^ . ' ■ .tST . 


tiers— Surrender of King .lohn — His Captivity — 
The Dauphin Charles Becomes Ptcgent — Insurreo- 


aiarnts v. — v» ur i, ctiru inc ^riiei or ^.yasLue . : /• 1 — ■ 

-The War with Eugiaud Keuewed— Successes i twenty-nine years is OUC 0l4hc 
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history. He increased the 
jW^jK^Wer/to siicb iin extent that m his 
hWdf becamd a dospotism. I'he inde- 
of the great vassals was totally 
d«^^y«d, and tliey were reduced to com- 
to the crown. The king 
p^^tently advanced the bourgeoisie or 
classes, and wdiile he protected them 
skilfully made them 
of aecoinplish- 
rule. In his reign 
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ihc t^ople: Philip the Fair also struck 
the first successful blow at the vast fabric 
of the papal power which Ifiid overshad^ 
owed every state of Europe, and shattered 
it 80 completely that it ceased to be formid- 
able. 

; Philip began his re%n by bringing to a 
'close the war with Aragon, which had 
proved fatal to his father. Charles of 
Vaiois, upon -whom the pope had bestowed 
the Aragonese crown, renounced his clainu: 
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t 3 ie;£oVmB.bf'f^ began ro he ivpiaccd i<» ii, and liie King oi‘ Aragon agreed iluit 


by dlvSiin&tittitloDB. Throughout tin* king 
was administered in the iiaiin. 


his hroll^er dames should it slon; l>icily tr) 
tlu^ house of Anjou. Jt was not possible 


Mbs* the Parliament of l^iris lo aeeomiilish this, and »'^icily continued in- 
recognized organ of the su- dcpcii<lent of tlie Ih-onch kingdom at Xa- 
'admiiiistration. The slates jdes. Tliis setlleiiu'nt wa< hroiiglit aliont 
■ if^EIESV or the great legislative, htxly of through the mediation of IMiilip's khis- 
appears in this reiiru in its mod- ^ man, Pldwiird T. ol' Kiiglaini. In .«pite of 
form, consisting t)f the this service, Philij) lo(»k advantage* ol Kd- 
didtin and eqtcal orders of mibles, ’ ^yard’s difficulties with Scotland to attempt 
'^^^gy/atid tiers •ctat, or representatives of to seize his duchy of (hiieiiue or Aquitaine. 
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was a quarrel between, some 
lSnglt$h an Nbrnnm sailors in the port of 
Bayoiine, which brought on a fierce war 
between the merchant seaiiion of the two 
nations, unsiinctionc^d by either govern- 
ment. In 1293 the English gained such 
advantages tliat Pliiflp interfered and sum- 
moned Edward as Duke of Aquitaine to 
appear before him in »T an nary. 1294, and 
answer for the conduct of his subjects. 
Edward appeared by his rey>resentative, 
Avho was ids brother Edmund, Earl of J^an- 
castcr. Philip demanded that Aquitaine 
or (luienne should, as a mere matter of 
form, be placed in his hands until the mat- 
ter could he adjusted; hut when lie had 
gotten possession of the principal towns of 
that duchy, he tiirew off the mask, declared 
Edward contumacious by reason of Ids 
failure to appear in person, and pronounced 
all his fiefs forfeit to the French crown. 
Edward at once took the field to maintain 
his rights, and ^vas supported by the Duke 
of Brittany, the Count of Flanders, and 
Adolph of Nassau, King of the Itomans. 
The w-ar began in Gascony in 1294, and 
w'as continued for two years wdth the gen- 
eral advantage on tlie side of the French. 
The war of Edward with Scotland prevented 
him from making a determined effort, and 
frequent insurrections of the Welsh also 
hampered liiin. . Pope Boniface VIIL at- 
tempted to bring about a peace, but wdtli- 
ont success, and drew upon himself the 
hitter enmity of Philip. In 1297 Philip 
invaded Flanders with a strong force, and 
i-('duc.cd that coiintr}^ to .submission. The 
]) 0 ])e now tendered Ids nuMliation a .second 
time; it was accepted by all parties, and 
a treaty of peace was signed between Eng- 
land and l^'raiicc in June, 1299. In ac- 
cordance witli its terms Edward I. married 
Marguerite, the clde.st sister of Philip, and 
his son Edward, Prince of Wales, was affi- 
anced to l*hilip’s daughter Isabella, then 
six y(;ars old. Edward abandoned by this 
arrangement the <*:mse of his ally, the Count 
of Flanders, and Philip left his Scotch al- 
lies to the vengeance of Edward. 

The peace with England left •Flanders 
at th^ll^n.y of Philip the Fair, and the 
year jHlllsaw a .sti“<uig Frimch army, com- 
inand||P|y Cliarlcs of Valois, over the 
bordeiilP^Io n ai , Beth n ne and Dam me sur 
rendered without a hlow\ The Count of 
Flandj^^;; threw himself into Ghent, and 
prepares Tor a dasptirate resistance; but 
seeing /tto hopelessness of his position, 



yielded tq the representatiojm 'Of 4 

Valois, who assured him that toe :ij 
king was kindly disposed toward M - 
surrendered the city, together with 
his two sons, and his principal. J 
Charles at oiuie sent bis prisoners 
where they were treated with the 1 
w'hich their knowledge of 
scrupulous cl uirac ter might have led;. 
to expect. C-o^nt Guy and his eons/V^e* 
confined in the gloomy fortress . 

elct, and the Flemish barons in.tbe.wai^iis • 
fortresses near Paris. Phil ip declared Ilijii--.' 
pers forfeited, and annexed it to the Freh^ / 
crowm. A few months later he visit^ tlvat, ■ 
country witli his que^en, Jeanne of Navami, 
and was joyfully received by the Fiemiugs, 
with whom (j)unt Guy had never, 
popular. A richer prize had never fallw 
to the lot of the Fnaich king, and Philip 
went back to Paris in high glee, leavingms. : • 
his viceroy in Flanders Jacques 
Ion, a man well suited to represent 
unscrupulous of kings. * i 

It was not long before the F}enjinga’'^iST 
covered that in accepting the FrencK k|ftf 
as their lord they had placed themself 
the hands of a stern tyraiit, wko,i!;e^p^ 
tluiir ancient privileges with conteiuptr 
exactions of the king soon began to 
their commerce, and the insolent, 
trod their liberties beneath his “I 

lengtli a resolute blovV wns struqk fbr ■ 
freedom. One night in March, p '■ 

1-ocsi n sou ndod at in idn i gh t in ^ r 

the citizens sjiringing to arms put 
French death, to the number ^ 

thousand. Chatillon fled, to >^4 > 

Philip at once .sent an army, under ' ' 

of Artois, into Flanders to 
burghers into submission. 
force was defeated by the 
Courtrai on the 11th of July, 
great was the slaughter of J&jg 
higher officers that their gilt 8p 
collected by the bushel after, tn^ 

Among the slain were the Count of Arafey ^ 
the commander of the Frendb 
Chritillon, the viceroy. 

Ph ilip met this disaster with eba 
firmness, and at once set to 
it. A truce for a year was 
the Flemings, and by the end i 
the vigorous measures. of the.’ 
him to take the field at the he 
of 70,000 well-equipped . 
assailed* the northern coast of Flox 
a fleet of Genoese ■galle^'.s, 





|«l}^ Tbe Pl^^iaings i^ere 
in a naval battle by this fleet, ^nd 
^ '^ined an important victory over 
■ iirmy eijjhteen days after the cam- 
August "l8th, 1804. The 
__,tmixig!0 were made of stouter material 
tie king had supposed, and rallying 
their reverse ■within three weeks’ time, 

. . a^B eonfronted him with an army of 
Their resolute patriotLsrii ex- 
4l^l^ed tbe admiration of the French king, 
he offered thein an honorable jyeace. 
'the terms of the treaty, which was 
5th of June, 1805, Philip! 
son of the late C'ount 
' ''vitli the county of Flau- 

■; fief, and engaged to rcs])ect the 

liberties an of the p(:*oj)le. 

’ their part paid the king a 

indemnity for the expenses of the 
a guarantee of the payment of 
■ ' BUfii, placed four of th ei r pr in ci pal 

V all French Flanders in his hands, 
'^bus' closed tlie first of the struggles by 

, ” : ■ thei yf^ant hu I’gh c rs of .Flan dei‘s 

■ ■•'^•'\^p^^ rved - t of th oir eou n try. 

' the war with ^ the 

'' of a bitter (piarrel 

’'with quar^'ol had begun 

towards the close of the last century, but it 
did nbt gather full strength until the foiir- 
; ’ t^h 01 -century had opened. In order to 
' means necessary to carry on his 

y gov^rqiiicnt, the king iuciuded the clergy 
V tax le upon tlie nation. The 

i^^gniirg pontiff; Bonifacie VI II., was a man of 
over hear H temper, and dreamed 
. -;4f ;:byirging back to the i)ajjaey the j)()wer 

V the days of (iregory 
III. Pliilip had a truer 

of the age in which he lived, 

' ^ “" g# that such an effort on the part of 

^ j W^diopele&s, and he did not hesi- 
^Jisdvisice the .royal power at the ex- 
of the church. It seemed but 
king and the nation that tlie 
owned a very large proportion 
fe? ^6^01 of the kingdom, should boar 
. , burdens of the state. The 

long been watching for an oppor- 
tor ‘humble the French king, and 
■; occasion he issued in 1296 a 

'^"^i^-fcrMdding the clergy to pay any tax 
- to secular prince without 

: fehe-bouraf of the Holy See, and forbade 
.|t.nnce to demand or accej>t such 
' pain -of excommunication. 

tills step : vnth a decree for- 


'bidding the exportation fi*om the kingdom, 
without the royal consent, of any gold ox- 
silver, coined or uncoined, plate, jewels, 
arms, horses, or military stores. Tfhoiigli 
the pope was not named in this edict it was 
directed at him, as the measure rendered it ’ 
impossible for him tcfrcceive the large iu- 
corno which was paid him annually by the , 
French clergy. The pontiff, alarmed by 
the prospect of losing his revenues, receded 
somewhat from his position, and a recon- 
ciliation was seemingly effected between 
; Boniface and the French king, 
j Tlie juhllec of 1800, in winch Boniface 
beheld koine crowded with devout pilgrims 
from all parLs of Christendom, led him to 
form a wrong csiimate of tlie moral strength 
of the papacy in Eiii‘o|>o, and so elated him 
with jn ide that he renewed all his preten- - 
sitins, and most unwisely ]»ro('eedcd to take 
measures by wliieh he ht>[K‘d to compel the 
suhniission of j^hilip. lie had to deal, 
however, with a king w ho &(*rin)led at noth- 
ing to accomplish liis ends, who fetired 
not the s]h ritual weapons of the pope, and 
who was wise; enough to know that 0ie day 
had gone l.»y wl u'n they eon hi be used 
jtgaiiist the niasU r (.fa compact and power- 
ful kingdom. Fhiii]> liad demanded the 
homage of the Viconite of Narl)onne and 
i the Bishop of Miiugin lonnc, who held their 
i fiefs'of the (dmrcli. The juipe forbade them 
I to obey, and sent to France as his legate to 
arrange tlui iiuiltt r with the king the Bishop 
of Pamiers, who was pi-rsontilly obnoxious 
to ri)ilii>, who suspected him of treasonable 
dc.sigiis. The legate treated the king with 
sucli in.solenee that Philip arrested him, 
and placed Irim in the custody of the Arch- 
bishop of Narbouiie. The pope thereupon 
i.'^riued a bull, conehed in language the 
i most insulting to Pbilij), summoning the 
French bishops to meet in council at Rome, 
and there arrange a plan for the seittlcment 
of the disordei's with tv Inch he considered 
that France was afflicted. Philip caused 
tlie bull lo be publicly burned in Paris, and 
for the first time summoned the states 
general,’ which body met in April, 1802, 
and enthusiastically yiledged him {he sup- 
port of the kingdom in his contest witli tbe 
pope. A few months later Boniface i.«sued 
the famous bull “Unum Sanctaiu,” in which 
he asserted the claims of the papacy with 
more audacity than ever. " There are two 
swords,” he declared : “ the spiritual and 
the temporal. . . . Both are in the power 
of the church: the one, the spiritual, to be 
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, the despotism established 

S * Philip. Each ^ won back some portion 
its lost rights, and 1}M(1 tliembeen a wise 
S iand disinterested leader to guide the niove- 
'limeiii, it miglit have resulted in the perma- 
nent establish men t of a free constitution in 
France. As it was, tlie nobles managed to 
exalt themselves at tlic expense of the com- 
mons. Louis died in June, 131G, leaving 
no hei]'. About four anoutlis later his 
fpieen, Jeanjio of. Navarre, gave birth to ason, 
who (lied in six days, and is not usually 
reckoned among the Kings of France. 

riiilip, the brother of Louis X., liad 
been appointed regent at the death of that 
king, and upon the d()ath of his infant 
uepheAV he caused himself to be solcminly 
ci'ownod king at Kheijns on thcj Dtli of 
January, 1317. The Duke of Burgundy 
olaimciid ihe kingchnn foi- bis nicice, tlu‘ 
Princess Joanne, the daughter of Louis 
X. by his fii‘st wife, but tlio states g('iieral 
being sumnioned by Philip, enacted a law 
deekiring fcMuales incapablij of iidieritiiig 
the crown of Franco. This' mea.sure is 
known as the Salic Law,’’ from its being 
bas(>d n|K)n an obsenre^ arlk^k.; from the old 
Saliau code, -whieli forbade the transmission 
of* the allodial ])roperty of the tribe to 
woinem. It has since then rcinaim^d an es- 
sential feature of Freiicli constitutional law'. 
It at once silenced the‘ opposition to the new 
king, and cojvfinncd him in his usurpation, 
and in sii<'ce(‘ding ages it proved of the 
greatest bemcht to Franco by cxehiding for- 
eign prin<;c‘s Irom tin'. throiK', and retaining 
the sovereignty in tin.* hands of a race of 
iiativ('-born kings. Whatever were llie 
faults of fulnre sovereigjis, it could never 
be said of them that lh(?y were not natives 
of the s(‘il, and ])ossess('<l of as deep an in- 
terc'st in die country as anv of their siib- 
jects. ‘ 

' Philip V., surnamed “ tin; Long/’ reigned 
six years. He was a mild, generous prince, 
and was the autlior of many useful laws, 
one of which rlcelarod the royal domain 
inalienable. He died in 1;.>22. 

Charles IV., surnained “Je Bel,” or ‘Hhe 
’ Fair/’ the thin! and youngest son of Philip 
TV., SiicC(.*edod his hiollier Philip, who left 
ito SQn. He took advjvitago of the struggle 
between Edward IT. of iMighind and his 
subjects to attempt to get pos-session of the 
duchy of Guienne, and succeeded in cap- 
turing La Koclielle. Queen Isabella, the 
*M;?wife of Edward and the sister of Charle.s 
the Fair, was sent to Paris by her husband, 


id May, 1325, to n^otiate a 
set to work immediately upoa. 
in France to plot against her Kusbal^cidi^l.^a^ 
was aided by her brother with inea' - ^ 
money. She returned to England in 
tember, 1326, and brought on the stt^g 
which resulted in ihe overthrow’ and mgr 
of Edward 11. l.'])()ii tlie accession 

ward III., th(*. Frcmch king restored to/i, 
the duchy of Guieimc upon payiueot oT -dn*'; 
indemnity of 50,000 marks sterlings 
died on tiie 3Lst of January, 1328, : 

no nifile heir. Two months later, his qufen 
gave birth to a princess. By the d^th- of" 
C'harles the direct line of the 
(kipet, which had lield the throne- 
broken succession of father a 4 d 
morii than tliree centuries, was end<^. 
the popiiliir sentiment this failure ayf h^m 
Avas a judgment sent by God- for the ^ 

I ishnient of the crimes of Philip 
I The nobles of the kingdomV upon^.ri^^ 

I l>irlh of the prim-ess, conferred the orp\yiai^ 

I upon Philip, Count of Valois, grandaotf.;^^^^^ 
jKing Philip HI. lie was the firsC C 0 «!. 1 ^V/ 

I and nearest rcJiitivc on the male side 
j Charles the Fair, and it \vas judged , 
[under the Salic law the crown belortged;.t^’ 

I right to him. He was crowned at 

jon the 20ih of May, 1328, and is known' sti.’: 

I Philip Vr. Philip was thirty-live years'old;^ 
i and was ]>oss(;ssed of many good qualiriiB^r 
’ He was brave, geiun-ous and affable, 
ibnd of porii}) ami disjday. He estahjishl^/ 
a magnlli(H'nt court, at >vhich the 
bl('s, and the Kings of Bohemia, ■ 

and Majorca, with their splendid retiffnei/;/ 
habitually resided. In the mi(ist-^ 
magnitict nee; tin? king was able 8 il.ently 
iuert'asc the power of the crown 
sovereign bc'came as strong and 1^9 
as in the d:iys of Philip the Fair. 

Phili]) VI. l>egau his nagu by 
iiig thv* Count and Counters ol’ Evc 0 u;jt-^fl^"; 
tluj throiK* of Navarre. The 
the daughter of King Louis 
for the 8 ali(; Jaw would have iuheented-.^^)^' 
French crown at her father’s death. 
turn tlie (-omit and . countess 
their pretensions to the Frencdi crowri/ 
Flemings having revolud against 
of Flanders, that i)rinc.o soUght.the'a^:^-^ 
Philip, who promptly raarclu^d to ? 


ance, defeated the Flemings in the 
Cassel, and re-established the 
thority. He now thought himself 
enough to summon- Edward III. of Engfew: 
to appetir at his court and do feudal 
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:’ '-^r ^phy of Ottienne. Edward, who 
,v deemed it 

/ did homage to 

at Amiens in 1829. He made a 
; We^ tesorvatiou, in concert with Ids coiin- 
.JS0}O( iStite, however, not to surrender ids 
/ ^ independent prince, but to vin- 

yV4few them at the first propitiops moment. 

• 'llo. stifiered six years to pass by, and during 
. i^i^tune Philip succeeded in winning the 
lity of Robert, Count of Artois, who 
J been one of his most devoted and use- 
ifrieiids, and wlio was his brother-in-law. 
pbert endeavored by a base impost me, 
%idy ^ it was believed, by (lausing two of 
be poisoned, to obtain a res- 
the county of Artois, of which 
iiSs had; & in a previous reign. 

’ Sif fraud>was detected, he was sentenced to 
■ ; and Ids proiXTty was 

He had fled the kingdom bo- 
foj^e was pronounced, and at 

,v 0 iice began to plot against Philip, wimm he 

■ ^ shielding him from the c.oii- 

^ ijtoqti^ces of his crimes. Philip, fearful of 

Ijeriihity, pursued him from country to 
' j^^uatry,* and caused the dii1ort‘rit priuciis 
sought refuge (o refuse him 
f At length Robert tied to England, 

>,,ahd waSi r with distinguisiud favor 

^yJby Edward HI., Philip’s jealous and ever 
watehfel rival, a, d. 1838. 

. A Jlie restless plotting at the English court 
‘ xof.jtbe' Count of Artois induce(l Philip to 
"brihg matters to a definite i.«,sue. In the 
yearly part, of the year*383() he proclaimcMl 
a traitor and an enemy of 
forbade all his vassals, of 
w’hether witldn or beyond 
territory, to receive or assist 
W confiscation of their fiefs. 

the insult as addre.sse<l 
regarding it also as a declara- 
the part of the French king, 
energy to prepare for the strug- 
Flemings, under their leader, 
Artevekle, the famous brewer 

■ .of ;i©heni., now embraced his cause, and at 
.tl^:jadyic6 of Van Artcvelde, Edward in 

‘1^7; formally the title of King of 

^ oce, which lie claimed in virtue of his 
O-i from Philip the Fair, who was his 
a*8l father. The Flemings at once 
him as their fcpdal lord, and 
he crossed over to Flatiwlers au<l in- 
lidded France from thlatt di rection . The first 
W&8 indecisive, and ther^fd|e un- 
to the J'bjgfish, who retired into 

":Hainault. 


In the spring of 1340 Edward returned 
to Flanders with a powerfu! fleet and astrong 
body of troops. In the meantime a French 
army had been sent into Hainault, and the 
French fleet, consisting of 400 well-raaniied 
and equipped ships, was sent into the Flem- 
ish waters to prevent the landing of the 
English king. The French took position 
neai- the luoiith of the Scheldt at Ilelvoets- 
luys. The English fleet came in sight in 
the afrernoon of llie 23d of «Tune, and the 
next morning Edward attacked the French* 
The battle lasted ujitil late in the afternoon* 
The French were overwhelmingly defeated 
with a lo.ss of 80,000 nmu, and the chpture 
of almost tiieir ('luire fleet. The French 
luivy was annihilated, and ^the maritime 
supremacy of 1‘higlaiid was established be- 
yond all ])r()spect of failure. The English 
loss was slight compared with that of the- 
French. Edward liimsclf was slightly 
wounded. A fi w weeks later he niavehed 
into France at the head of a. large army, in 
which were (>0,000 Flemings under Van 
Arteveldc, and laid siege to Tournay. A& 
in the previous campaign, however, he 
gained no advantage, ancl a triicc', was con- 
cluded, which was (d>scrved by both parties 
beyond the ]>eriod named, until the middle 
of the summer of ]o42. It might have 
grown into a ])erinaneiu. peace, had not a 
ii(‘w sourw of trouble reojaaied the quarrel 
between the two kingdoms. 

The succession to the duchy of Brittany 
was disputed between CdiarJes of Blois, and 
riolin, (.'uuiit of Moiitfort. The French 
king sustained the claim of Cbarles, who 
was his nephew, while Edward embraced the 
cause of JMontfort, whom he created Earl of 
Riehinond in addition to his Breton title* 
In August, 1841, Charles captured the town 
of Kantes, which was held by Mont fort, 
took his rival prisoner, and sent him to^ 
l.*aris. The Countess of Moiitfort now took 
up the cause of her husband, and defended 
it with ability and gallantry. She threw 
herself into the town of Ifennebon, and 
held it against her enemy until the arrival 
of a large reinforcement, sent by Edward to 
her assistance, compelled the French to raise 
the siege, 1342. Edward himself came 
over, but nothing definite was accioniplished, 
and on the 19th of January, 1848, a three 
years’ peace was signc'd between the t\YO 
sovereigns, and included their allies and 
partisans on both sides. Neither party had* 
any idea' of observing the treaty, but Philip 
w^as the first to break it. Before the year 
was out he invited fifteen of the most pow- 
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Tjirois of Bri a tournament at j Bre and sword. Se then mroated t6 ]?j^ 

“ ‘ ‘ * ' ' ' ders, followed byPliilip with an ar 

100,000 men. The French, king endeavscs^^:;*. .' 
to force his enemy to an 


Faris> and then treacherously arrested them 
on an unsupported charge of intriguing 

_ "NTrkTmrin- 


; With the English. On the 29th of Novem 
her, 1343, they were beheaded without trial, 
' hy order of the king, and early in 1344 
' three Norman barons were seized and ex- 
*ecuted in like rniiiiucr. 



^ QUEEN rillLirP\ PLEADING FOR THE CITIZENS OF CALAIS. 

j The murder of those nobles — for it was 
nothing else — excited a fuiling of universal 
indignation against Philip. Edward, pro- 
claiming that the treaty had liecn broken 
» by. the King of Fi’amuy declarc'd war against 
iPhilip in 1345, and the next year invaded 
Fratjj^ at the head of about 30,000 infantry. 

®e fl&ded at Cape La Hogue in Nonnandy 
12th of June, 1346, and marched 
:0i:lmost to Paris, ravaging the country with 


which he hoped his great preponder^iw^ ' ; 
of numbers would give him the 
Edward skilfully eluded him till 
passed the ^omme, and secured hi«'iw^';ir 

into Flanders. • Then tA4l,; ' 

ing position on the V 
of the forest of CtecjTjithdtit , ; 
twelve miles from Ab^ ■ 
ville, he awaited 
proach of the F r e n o| 
Philip having failed to^j 
vent the passage of thi6 
8omme by the 
c r 0 8 s (#d that 
A bboville, ar»d 
rapidly towards the: 
lish position, arriyfi%; 
fore it on the*26fh^o|f'A^*'^!^ 
gust, 1 346. He- 
to dfcer the attaek^ 
the next day, but 
vanced t r o o ■}rs'-*^ _ 
without orders, 
brought on the battle^y'^ 
.I'l'ench were deeiaive|f;J^^ 
feated, with a Ibssdf : 

knights, 80 bhnn^t^i.: ' 
30,000 inen-at-armsj'faiid i^^^^^^ 
large number of ptiac^ 
county, and:^ supWib^y^i^SV-- 
eers. Among ■. 
w t rg ilje Czounts of Aleu^oia ' v 
and Flanders, and^tbe? 
eran knight-erraht^;>K3ib^yf 
John of Bohemia/htk^r^^^ 
and nearly ' 

English gave^'na''Jmaa||«^^ 
and Philip, whb.h:a®':h^&^^ 
himself. 

battle, seeiii.g;-tlfa^;;‘^3^^_y 
was lost, fled 

and look reluge-hasAm^^ji 
The victory 
gallantry .of 
Walo.s, who commanded tlie 
of his father’s army, and the ^ 

skill of the English archers, 
fatal volleys the undisciplined ®^r 
unable to Rtand. ;; 

From Crecy Edward marched 
and laid siege to the town, while 
blockaded it from the sea. It reeistid iiiM::.:; ^ 
for elWen months, and waS finally ’fitlupyeS:’'".' 
into submission. The to#ii was surrfeH^^'- 

, . . . ■■ -r-V- ./ 
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4tb of. August, 1347. Edwai^, atj 
" ' to imog the principal citizens, I 

by the entreaties of Queen j 
; ' to spare tliein.' Edward estab- 

, large English colony in Calais, and 

tAvo centuries that4;ovvn con- 
;: one of the most valuable possessions 

English crown. On the* 28th of 
v^jp^mborof tbo same year, a ten months’ 
arranged between the (wo kings, 
went bae.k to England. At 
the. expiration of the truce hostilities were 
\ ; During the years 1348 and 

;thp /^terrible plague known as the 
■ of which we have already 

* ^^^kea; raged in France and England, and 
> 0 Fifty thousaml per- 

di^ in Paris alone, and among these 
Franc'O and Navarre. 
3 hjm^(Hii|:;;4Jed of a lingering sickness 
^ogust, 1350, iiaviug reigned 


Eaoul. de Neafe, without trial, ajqd bestowed 
the officb of «^^atable upon his chosen conj- • 
r^de, Chari# de ia Cerda, and also gave 
him the coui|ty of Angoul^me, whicli had 
been ceded to the crown by Charles the 
Bad, the new King of Navarre, upon the 
promise of other territories in exchange, 
John withheld these territories, and thus 
won the hitter enmity of Charles, who was 
destined to bring many aihictiong upon 
France during this reign. He vowed ven- 
geaiic.e against the Constable de la Cerda, 
and made good his words^ by causing hhn ‘ 
to he assassinated in his hod in January, 
1354. King d olin at once pre}>ared to invade 
diaries’ territories f)f Navarre and Evreiix,- 
hut as diaries was a most formidable an- 
tagonist, he consented to a reconciliation, 
^Yhicll WHS arranged by their relativcjs. Tlie 



reconciliation was a hollow pretence. The 
King of Navarro instigated the Dauphin 
: Charles to place liimself at the head of a 
n of I’hilip VI. two ' party opposed to Jus father. John wa.s ren- 
ic oeeurred. Tlic kiiiir ; dered furious by tliis conduct. Upon learn- 


ing it he i>roceeded at once to Ilouen, 
Avhero the dauphin, as Duke of Normandy, 
held fils court, and arrested diaries the 
Bad with his ow'ii liauds, and would have 


/.Imndded a tax'"# salt, called the Gabdlcy 
orig^^ the govern men t iiioiiop- 
'-ply qf salt, which in after yc^ars became 
s^ ptolptable to the treasury, and so odious 

V tn;ihe people. In the last y(‘ar of the king’s | put him to d(jath, had not llie dauphin in 
' Jlfpi Htinabert II., the Dauphin of Vienne, | duced him to changi' his purpose. The 

SO' called from the Dolphin or Dauphin : King of Na vane was sent to Baris, and im- 
' > Which ho bore as his device, retinnl into a | ])rison(Ml in the Chateler, where he wiis 
^ raouastery* . Being without children, he i treated with great sevcaaty, A[)ril, 1356. 

V to Philip for the king’s grandson, i The cpiarrel of the King of Navarre was 
.Bri #0 Charles, his heroditjiry estates, in : taken up by his brother Philij) in the siim- 

^ of the sum of t\vo liundreil ; nu r of the. sanu; y(‘ar, and he wiili a num- 

i i^houisand . florins paid to him by the king, tier of the discontented French lords joined 
conditions of the cession sti[)u- 1 thci Duke of I^ancaster, and levied war upon 
the province of Danphine shonhl ; the l^’ronch king in Normandy. John took 
to the crown of France, i tJie field against them and drove them 
of this ])rovision, and to i hack, and laid siege to liretenil, a fortress 
of the acquisition, : helongiug to the King of Navarre. AVhile 
: Charles became i tints engaged, he learned that the Prince 

, he ord(T(‘d I of AVales, bettor known as the Black 

‘ title of Daupl^ should from that j Prince, bad marclied out of Ills dueliy of 

be bot’iie by the eldest son and heir of | (luienne with an army of 8,000 men, and 
France. Iliad advane<’d as far into tlu' French terri- 

* ‘‘ le .Bon,” or “ the | t.ories as Bourg<'S. John at once raised the 

the throne at the death of ! siege of Bn teuil, and liastem'd into Poitou 
#s in his thirty-second year, i by forced inarcluvs for the purpose of cut- 
bis^ fo in character, be - 1 ting the, communications of the Black 
: proud, obst presump- ! Prince and intercepting his retreat into 
fqnd of^p^ luxury, dis - 1 Guienne. He succeeded in throwing his 

He., was also tn-ave 
mmM fee generous when he chose, and 
to be^a true kniglif. 
ot reign John -tcized 
put tib dbath the Constable of France, 


army of 60,000 men across the route of 
Edward, who, seeing that he must either 
fight or surrender, took up a strong posi- * 
tion at Poitiers, where, undismayed by the 
immense superiority of the French, he 
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" their attack. On thje morning of 

, *tfc^yi9th*^ September, 135^, 'Kiiife John 
attack upon the English 
yM defeated.. The Erench were 

$y^rown into confusion by the deadly vol- 
English archtirs, and broke and 
y lfted before the (ie(;isive charge of tlic Black 
;, Prince’s line. Only one division, com- 
j; nianded by King John in person, attempted 
to stay the English advance, but this was 
beaten, and riohu himself was made pris- 
oner. The French lost 2,500 iiohles and 
knights, and bet^’oeu 7,000 and 8,000 coni- 
lubn soldiers. Tt)e ] ) rise n e rs ii u m bered 
more than two or three times the total force 
of the English army, hklward treated the 
captive king with the mo.st respectful con- 
sideration, and generously endc'.avored to 
make him forget the loss of his freedom. 
He was taken to Bordeaux, and in the 
' 1357 was sent to England, where 

he was courteously received by King JCdward, 
and assigned the old palace of ilu' Savoy 
n.s a residence'. Efforls were mad<', with- 
out succes.s, to bring the war to a close ; 
b\it a truce arrang(?d for two years 
from Easter, 13)57. 

The l)auf)hiii diaries, wdio escaped from 
the latal field of I*oiti(*rs, n^ached Wris ten 
days after tlie battle, and assumed the 
govenuncut as licaitenant-geiK'ral of the 
kingdom. The eafvture of the king had 
thrown the wliole kingdom into confusion. 
Charles summoned the states general at 
once, and it was evidetit that the commons 
intended to take advantage of the occasion 
to regain .«ioine of their lost rights. They 
were led by l^tienne Marcel the bead of 
the munieijiality, or iriayor, of Paris, ^nd 
. Kobert Leeo<], Bishop of Jjaon, men of 
great abilities and of sincere patriotism. 
Charles wa.s obliged to yield to the de- 
mands of ilie commons, whieh were just 
and moderat'*, but at the same lime se- 
cr,etly procured IVoin his father an order to 
“ disregard all hi.s promises as well as the acts 
of the states general. Tliis brought on an 
insurrection of the peojile, who released 
Charles the Bad, and urged him to as.sert 
y his claim to the erown, wliieh would have 
. ' been indisputable bad it not bi en drawm 
l^from the female branc^i of the royal family. 
■^Fhe insurgents murdered two of the most 
trusted advisers of the dauphin before his 
ojr0s and compelled him to sanction their 
ttaeohures. Charles was now a prisoner in 
th0 hands of Marcel, who could have used 
his power to compel the dauphin to grant 


seine permanent measure of C0DStitutfim4 , 
freedom to the Country/ but inat^d ‘of 
ing this, he allowed Charles to IravO Pi^. 
and retire to Cbmpi^gue, where hii^ 
speedily joined by the nobility. Th#ii%tea, • 
general met and sustained him, smd a stiiOlirg'' 
reaction in favor of the royal cause ^ 

A civil war eirsued, which lasted 
month.?, and resulted in the triutnpji^f 
dauphin. 2 V 11 episode of the war 
frightful insurrection of the • 

peasantry — “ a general rising, bf tk'b 
slaved peasants of the provinces against tfe; 
nobles, prompted not so much by tne lov^, 
of liberty as by the desperation oruttCr ihd 
hopeless misery ami a ferocibuf thiirSt xjf 
vengeance upon their tyrants.” One bal^io ; ■ 
sufficed to quell the revolt. ITo.quijtftbr 
was ^lown on either side, and the inSurrCo^ 
tion, though brief, was one of the most , ter- 
rible known in liistory. The triumph of 
the dauphin over Marcel and hfe:pa5rty Wa»„ 
the extinction for a long period of 
of in\])osing a c(>nstitutional Ufio 

Iho arlntra ry and irresponsible power of tbW ': 
Fren<*li inonarc'lis. ' 

Charles of Navarre continued his War ; 
upon the kingdom for some time longeT,ana \ 
in Aiigu-st, 1359,' the dauphin, iii 
obtain signed a treaty favoriable 

the, Navanse king. At the same time it . 
became known that the captive -King .'Job 
had concluded a treaty with Edwam lit ;{■ 
of England, reding tp him, in absolute 4()|r4 ' 
c rci gn t y , A t j u i t ai no, N oi'in nndy , 

Poitou, Baint(ing(% and the Limouiiiii^ 
about one-iialf of tlie kingdom bf Fr^tjej 
The indignant dauphin summohed tho 
states general, and tlie treaty was repiudF. 
ated, with a jiatriotic declaratioii of tfeer* 
willingue.s§ of the French people tO sufr 
for any lirird.ships rather than 
such a sluimeful dismembertoeht 
kingdom. ICdw^ard, furious at ; 
of tli(^ trea-ty, invaded- France' 

1359, and though he gained 
over diaries, "eornpellod him tb CQtiieiit'iii I; ' 
a treaty known as the peace of ■ 

May, 1360. Tlui terms of this treatjr 
almost as hard as those of the one 
been rejected. Aquitaine, PoitoUy'A^ 
mois, Limousin, and Saintonge; Were?;< 
to Edward in full sovereignty ; that Jb, in 
penderitly of all homage to tte 
crow^n. Edward, on his part, 
for himself and the Prince of Walis. 
claims to the crown of France, and'aH ] 
tensions to Normandy and the other aftt< 
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jit/pJ! the Plaotagen^^ 

-raDsom ' was .fixed' at 
crowns, to be paid in six' 
The king was to be 
£: the payment of tne first half 

; v-.: 3^iil^ \er6wiifi, ■ and was to plaee a number 
of France in Edward's 
■ as hostages for the payment of the 

great difficulty, raised 
• r- ^ and King John was set 

^ was received with joy by his peo- 

condition ot the country 
: m at any price seem sweet to them. 

, ■: 1 ISfpl the reigning Duke of Burgundy 
dled,,a^^ with him ended the direct line 
/ of this. au^ King Jolm, in the 

absence of direct heirs, da ii nod the duchy 
- as t^e nearest male relative of the late duke, 
and iJferegardi n g the clai rn of Ch arl es th e Bad 
of Kiiyarre, which was equal if not superior 
to iiis owti^ took possession of Burgundy, 
andiadded it to the royal domain. One of 
: th^ delivered by King John to 

^dward of England for the fulfil men t of 
■the treaty of Bretigny, was Louis of Anjou, 
secopd son. The young prin(;e 
. bwke his parole, effected his c)S(;apo from 
and hastened to Paris. John, who 
wtas a faithful kniglit, was <ieeply mortified 
V, ;by bis soh’s.breacb of faitli, and resolved to 
/^^^atone f^i* it W to England and 

; suyrenderiug himself as a prisoner once 
more. France he created 

his youngest and favorite son Pliilip, Duke 
The young })riuce had 
fought like a hero at his father’s side at 
PoijJerB, and the king exiiressly stated in 
the grant that it W' as to reward him lor his 
courage and devotion. Tliis grant, though 
cr^itable to the king as a father, was an 
and mistaken policy. 

Bold, as the iKiW duke came to 
the founder of the later 
wdiicli in tlie next 
V a formidable rival to I he 

France. John returned to 
1364, and was received 
dLstinctioii. A short 
>' he was seized with a 

died on the 8th of April, 

father, Charles V., 
or “the Wise,” came to 
&^/.£lur0Qe. Unlike his father, he was 
•^ut^ «n4 atiriious in his habitH, was a well- 
the times, and was by na- 
qautious and prudent. His body was 
\ pe. iiiit him to engage in the 


rough jife of u soldier, but he possessed the ■ 
happy faoulty^o necessarsJtu the head of a 
great state, of promptljWecognizing^ and 
readily using the men best suited for carrying 
out his plana. It was this quality that led 
him to choose and to sustain with unwaver- 
ing firmness as the principal leader of hia 
armies the great soldier, Bertrand du 
Guesclin, who by the opening of this reign 
had given evidence of his remarkable mili- 
tary genius. 

At the time of ("harles’ accession a civil 
ivar was raging in the Spanish kingdom of 
Castile between Pedro the Cruel and his 
natural brother, Henry of Trastamara. 
Henry, being driven into Franoe, begged 
assistance irom Cliarlos, who in 1365 sent 
an army into Rpaiii under Du Giiesclim 
The Castilians at once rose against Pedro, 
who was forced to lly, and Henry gained 
the tlitone wilhont striking a blow. Pedro 
fled to the court of tl»e Black Prince at 
Bordeaux, and SLU‘ceedod in inducing him 
to enter Bpaiii to his assistance at the head 
of 10,000 troops. On the od of April, 
1367, a battle was fought at Kavarette be-, 
tween the army of Pedro, commanded by 
the Black Prince, and that of Henry, com-^ 
inanded by Du Guesclin. The latter was 
routed with fearful slaughter, and Du Gucs- 
(rlin ^Avas captuicd, Henry escaped, and 
took shelter witli the pope at Avignon. 
This Avar led to nrsults the most important 
to the Fj*eneli kingdom. Pedro of Castile 
failed to fiu nish the funds to pay the troops 
of l.ho Black Prince, avIjosc army was com- 
posed of the inerceuary soldiers known as 
the Free Companies, and Prince Edward 
was unable to raise the money for this pur- 
pose upon his return from Spain. The 
army broke up into nurneroiis bands, and, 
discontentCMi and indignant, began to com- 
mit such outrages in Edw’ard’s dominione ' 
that he was forced to demand their wilh- 
draAval. They then passed into France, and 
indulged in such excesses that the people 
of the sufleriiig districts W'cre furious against 
the Black Prince. In order to raise The 
funds to pay these troops, the Black Prince 
levied a heavy tax upon* his subjects. The 
nobles remonstrated, and refused to pay the 
tax, and three of the most poAveriul in 1368 
appealed to the King of Fiance, as lord 
paramount, to protect them against the ex- 
actions of their prince. Charles had se- 
cretly encouraged this disaffection, and he 
had chosen his time w^ell. The Block 
Prince was slowly dying of an incurable 
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and Edward III w is old and in- 
fim. The Piencb people \vere very sore 
Ovet^ the sacrifices made by the treaty ot 
jBretigny, and the pioMiiecs ceded to Eng- 
land Avcrc aiiMoU', in a leiiiiion with 
Prance i hi'^t sU p lu the jdan on 

which he h ul iiM)]\ed, Charles secured the 
beivicc-s of the Irte tompauios, and sent 



iNrriioi on TUI- (niicnoFST dfnis 

them to Spain under Du (nusflin to ubtoio 
Henry of Tra&ta iiara to th thioiu ot ('’as- 
tilq. The effoj t wa^ siK-^e-'' till Pcdiowa^ 
defeated and ( iptur^d, aiu^ muui iftt i slain, 
and Hemy, with whom (hnle^ had con- 
cluded an alliance ofTcniaivc and defensive, 
acknowledged King of C a'^tilc C^harles 


now liiiew off the mask, and 
treaty of Brciigny, summoned tke 
Prince to answer before him tbe oomplWSw, 
of hi8 ^ assalfe t 

War now broke out simultaneoi^^ij^ 4a 
the north and bouth of Fiance. Tk^ ^16^^ 
tious policy of (’’hdilts was feuccessfiil^^Aii 
the failuie of the health of the Black 

w ho her atne so ill thaj' 
was obliged to ' relin^la&b 
the direction of the war md 
letuin to England 
ld70), gave the Frenok ^ 
great advantage. By il&o 
close of the year lS7z Dn 
(riiesclni, who< lind be^ 
made f unstable of Fxaaiioe, 
had regained the wboie 
district between the Gi- 
ronde and the Loire. In 
1 >7^ Brittany was overrkit^ 
and the majority of the Bite- 
loii fortresses kU into the 
h likK of the king. Ed* 
waid III now despatched 
a powciiul aimy to France 
under John of Gaunt, 3>uke 
of Lancaster The duke 
1 indt (I m Fiance m Jta]y^ 

1 >7d Charles adopted the 
I ibiaii policy, and Ibis gen* 

( tals adily retired bmNPe 
tlu Imglibh commander, rrS** 
fusing to fight a deeiaive 
bxttle “Let the 
rage,” he said to hift fom- 
man dels, retire before it ; 
it will soon exhaust 
'ihc rcbult vindicated his 
wi&dom By the tuna the 
T)uk( of Lancaster rcachea 
Boulcaux he had 

a third of his 4fVDay 
by Mckness, (ja,tigu% 
ture, oi death in 
mtroub pet^ attacks 
which the French haiiiESse4 
them on their march 
out of d0,000 horsea,^^!)^ 
had dic'd The 
and sufferings of 
ter completed the woik, and. tW 
army was mined without bairhg^ 
able to fight a single battle. 
and castles of Gascony now racdtHy 
serted to the French side, and 
close of the year 1374 the only 
places in France held by the English ^ 
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and Bayoutie. In Junei 
d^.truce far two years was arran^d by 
^pe: Tb6 Jiext year the Black Prince 
, and Was followed by his father, Ed- 
1.; in 1377, and France was thus 
of her two most inveterate ene- 


after the death of Kin|^ 
j^dward the combined fleets of France and 
. entile made a descent upon the English 
•cdasfe and ravaged the shores of the Isle of 
:i;V^ ftiid the neigh boring conn ties. The 
English in Guieiine and 
. Brittany were entirely sub- 

■ ; to the crown, and the 

^i hg pf Navarr'e, l>eing detected in another 
Charles V., was compelled 
r^'^rchase peace by the siirreiuh^r of sev- 
, e™ castles of his kingdom. 

, of Brittiufy took place in 

I3t9. The measure gave great offence, to 
. who were unwilling to sur- 

their independence. They promptly 
: Charles, recalled their ex- 

> fled dttke, who landed at St. Malo in Au- 
V guat, 1379, arid was received with euthu- 
’• All the Breton generals in the 

, KrericH service threw up their commands 
:;aitd -1011 ned their countrymen, and even the 
upbl^hsarted Du Guesclih, v/ho was do 
’ VOitfedly : to CharleSj resigned his 

, , : atid retired from court. Charles 

the constable to resiiine his })ost, 
.iiajid vDu Guesclin consented, but steadily 
to draw his sword against his cMnni- 
trymeb. With an obstinacy singular in so 
;ij6X^k0t a sov<n-^^ Charles persisted in 
/MW46liign^,^a^ Brittany, and ho]>elessly 
the Bretons from the crown. 

, out in Languedoc, ill 

^ . Jvbsjris^uence of the misgovenimoni of the 
The English seized the 
possess themselves of several 
castles along the frontit'r of 
-£jmigU^d;oc, and 'Charles sent Du Guesclin 
’ ^ them. Du Guescliu was seized 

Kis^last illness and died while besieging 
. ' .(^ftteau&euf de Kundau, and the gov<‘riior 
..•'■Jrif place, who had sworn to surrender 
Du Guesclin himself, brought 
... keys. of the fortress to the tent of the 
: \ 4nd silently laid them on the 

,.--?^ bi%ari of the dead hero. Du Guesclin was 
'' Vvfftooriied throughout all France, and by 
deeply than^hy Charles V. The 
1 y iJititg " ca^ his body to be brought to 

au4^ buried him with almost royal 
in Cthe .\bbey of Bt. Denis, among 


the Kings of France. Two months later 
Charles v . died, September 16th, 1380. 
In him France lost one of her best kings; 
for though his rule was despotic, he sin- 
cerely desired and constantly sought the 
good of his people, and his success iu win- 
ning back the provinces held by the Eng- 
lish wa.s in itsedf enough to stamp him as 
one of th<; most illustrious of French, sov- 
ereigns. He was the autlior of many wise 
and useful laws in his kingdom. Being a 
learned man himself, he was a liberal friend 
of learning. He founded the Royal Library 
at Paris^ and gave, great (jneouragement to 
the arts, es})ecialJy to architecture. He 
built the vast and i'amous Hotel de St. Pol, 
at ■ Paris, wldcli bc'caine his favorite resi- 
dence,, and also began the forties of the 
Bastile. 


CHAPTER IV. 

FKOM THE ACCKSSIUN or (TIAlil.ES VI. TO 
THE DEATH OF LOIJJS XII. 
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Bheims — Capture and Death (»f Jeanne Dare — Re- 
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of the Duke of Burgundy with the French King — 
The Kii.glisVi Drivtm out of Paris— The States 
General at Orleans — A. Standing Army Formed — 
IVeasonahle Conduct of tlie Daupinn — Death of 
Charles VTT. — Louis XI. Becomes King — His 
Cluirsujtor — Revoktjs the Pragmatic Sanction — 
Increases the Royal Territories — League of tlie 
Publie Good — Treaty of Conflans — liOiiis Regains 
Normandy — Charles tlie Bohi Beeomefi Duke of 
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— Visitoi" Louisto Peroiine — Hard Terms Imposed 
Upon the King — He Evades them — Intervenes in 
the .'Vlfairs of England — Death of the Duke of 
Giiieuiie — War Between France and Burgundy — 
Defeat of Charles the. Bold by the t^wiss— Death 
of Charles — Louis Seizes Burgundy and Picardy - 
War with Maximilian — Death of Tiouis — Charles 
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Charles — Peace of Senlis — Ex])eclition <if Charles 
to Italy — Lf>uis XIJ. Marries Queen Anne — Re- 
news the [lulian War — Failure of the War — Death 
of Louis XII. 
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ttlARLES VL, Burnamed ‘‘the 
Well Beloved,*’ was not twelve 
years old at the time of his father’s 
death. His four uncles at once 
began to quarrel over the regency, 
and at leugtli agre(»d upon a com- 
The Huke of Anjou was pro- 
rogeiil; tlie custody of the king’s 
person was coininitted to the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy and B()url)on ; and the Duke of 
Berry was iniide Governor of Languedoc 
and Aijuitaine. By tlie dying command 
of CliarJes V., Olivier do Clisson, the trusted 
lieutenant of Du Guesdin, was made con- 
stable. Tlie Duke of Anjou, a man of no- 
torious avarice, soon brought on a violent 
(X)mmotioii in the kingdom by bis attempts 
to raise money by iiiijiopular taxes. The 
troubles lasted nearly two years, and werc^ 
with difficulty quieted. Pc'ace being re- 
stored, the king, attended by his uncles, 
returned to Paris in May, ld82. Immedi- 
ately afterwards the Duke of Anjou, who 
liad been adojited as lu'r Jicir by liis cousin 
Joanna, Queen of Is^iples, set out for tliat 
kingdom. .He died there in 1384, and the 
direction of the kingdom passed into the 
hands of Philip, Duke of Burguinly, the 
ablest of Charles’s uncles. By the advice 
of the duke Charles entered Flanders with 
a large army, defeated the Fleinings under 
Philip Van Artevelde, at Rosebecque, and 
restored the Count of Flanders to liis tliroiic, 
Noveml>er, L*)82. Elated by his easy vic- 
tory over th(‘- cliainpious of civil liberty in 
Flanders, Cliarles returned to Paris, and 
entering tho- city at the liead of his army, 
^ procec*ded to crush the poimlar party there 
and place the city under the most absolute 
despotism. Tlie chiefs of the popular p.arly 
were j»ul to death, all the unpopular taxes 
were reimposed, and the king levied a fine 
of 960, 000 francs upon the citizen.s, after 
which he graciously consented to pardon 
them for tlicir share in the late disturbances. 
Rheims, Troyes, ('hrilons, Orleans, and the 
principal cith's of northern Franco were 
punished in. a similar iiuiniier The civil 
wars which marked the liitt(?r part of 
Charles’ reign were the direct result of this 
deliberate destjuction of the lights and 
liberties of the jieople. 

In January, 1384, tiie Count of Flanders 
died, leaving no male heir. Philip the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, who had married 
■the only daughter of tJie Flemish count, 
‘ succeed ed to his dominions, which consisted 
> of 'Flanders, Artois, the counties of Rhetel 



pagne. He soon added the 
bant to his other possessions, 
became one of the most powerSal sovfereijjj^ 
of Europe. He promptly settled, \ 

hies which had long existed I?""' . 

Counts of Flanders and , 

Ghent, and peaceably extendi^ i 
ity over the whole province, 
connected himself with one df 
powerful liouses of Germany by 
bis eldest son to the daughter of 
Albert of Bavaria, and he £ow 
about a marriage between his nephew; 

King of Franctr, and Isabella, the daugt^ter 
of Duke Stephen of Bavaria — a union de»-' 
tilled to be fruitful of trouble , 

A. D. 1385. \ ‘ ; 

In 1386 a powerful army and a, nttiherT > 
ous fleet were collected for the invasi^ Cif. 
England, but the expedition failed thrpugh 
losses by tempest and the quarrels pf i|yan^ 
leaders; and what the storms left ^r; -the 
fl(H^t was captured or destroyed.by the lBngr; / 
lish fleet in tlie harbor of Sluys. An-p^} 
tempt to remow iIkj expedition 
year also failed through the enmity qf. the 
Duke ol' Brittany toward the Constable 
Clissi'nl . ■ 

In 1388 Charles, being twenty^one-.jearii. 
of age, was induced by the eritreatieii of hiaf ; 
peo]fle ami the advice of the ftjpdinalry* : 
Bisfiop of Laoii to put an end^. tp 
geiicy and assume tlie control of thegp^V-.. - 
ernment. He accordingly relieyect bia 
uncles, tlie Dukes of Burgundy andyjS.^ 
from their duti(\s, and these, not d.ajing ,ta 
resist, left the court. On the day of 
departure the Bishop of Laon, : 
advised tlndr dismissal, was found 
with evident marks of having beett>.|^l|> 
son ed . Th ('. 1; i n g, who h ad no iaate 
duties of Ids station, IrJt the 
the hands of iiis ministers, the moist \ 

tial of whom was De CJiason, the oonai^le. ■ 
They concluded a three years’ triioo. witl| v 
England, and introduced many uisefol, r^r 
forms into the government, so 
three years were passed in , 

The king’s unc]^ 


tranquillity. 

to destroy De (Jisson, whona; 

The constable was attached 
dead in the street one night in Jui 
by a baud of bravos led by a fi . . 
named De Craon, -who had been ijDisti| 
to the deed by the royal dukes.. De 
fled to the Duke of Brittany. Tfeo 
enraged at this attack upon oue of tb. 
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of t)ie‘ state, swore that he would 
" «gTH?^iIy avenge it. He demanded the sur- 
Tfeiid^r of De J^J^aon, and upon the reply of 
that he knew nothing j 
ibf De t-raon or his offence, Charles | 

field against *his uncle to punish | 
hi# fof his^ complicity in the affliir and Ivis j 
fal$e^ On the niarcli he was seized 

illness, which resulted in 
' it^anityl" Though he reciovered his reason 
certain extent soon after, he was n(*,ver 
aiflietwards capable of sustained effort or 
/Clo^ application. During the remainder 
of his life he 'W’as a liopehvss imbecile, ofien 
breaking out into fits of violent mania, and 
sometimes/ but rarely, enjoying lucid ra- 
tional iiitA^vals. The king being incajiablo 
' of administering the government, the I)ukc 
'of Burgundy was placed at tin; head of 
affairs, and one of his first me asures was to 
deprive De Oliason of office', and di ivt' 
him ' into exile.. During on(‘ of the lucid 
intejrvals of Charles a definite treaty of 
ttece was concludeti wltli England, and the 
Ffincess Isabella, a child of six years, was 
saarjned to Richard JI. of .fijigland, 1396. 
y The first eight years of tin* lil’tecaith eem- 
titry were passed in (piarrels be tween the 
Dukes of Orleans and Ihirgundy for tin? 
possession of the regeney of the kingdom. 
Philip the Bold died in April, l lOl, but 
li# son and successor, John the Fearie.s.^, 
continued all his father’s jiretensions and 
carried the quarrel with his rival to a still 

S eater extent. On the 23tl of [Novtauber, 
OT, the Duke of Burgundy causc'd tlie 
Duke of Orleans to be assassinated, and by 
: destroying Kis enemy made himself the real 
" master of the kingdom. In 1410 a league 
was formed by the young Duke Charles (»f 
Orleana and his brother, children of tlui 
#Urdkifed duke, the Dukes of E(*rry, Bour- 
Count lleruard d’Ar- 
the Constable D’Albret, for 
the overthrow of the Duke of Burgundy. 

of this league wa.s the Count 
\ d*Akfmagpa^^^ daughter was married 

of Orleans, and the par- 
of Orleans w(.‘re hence- 
by^^ He gathered a 

and western France, 

/ the country up to the gates of 

nekt year, 1411, the Armag- 
; of Paris, but were driven 

V Burgundy and fo;x*ed 

Orleans. The duke then put 
V ^ numbers of the adherents of 

in Paris, and the streets of 

'V; 42- 


the city flowed with the blood of the de- 
feated party. 

The position of the Armagnacs was now; 
desperate. Outlawcid by the king andq^ur- 
sued with brutal fury by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, they had but one resourct^ — to ap- 
jieal to England for aid. Accordingly, in 
Miiy, 1412, they entered into a treaty with 
Henry lY, of England, by which they 
agreerl to aH.<i.'<t the English to regain their 
former pos.«essions iii the south of France. 
Henry engaged to aid iliem with a force of 
4,000 pickccl troops. I'li' se Jiegotiations 
wore liiscoven-d by lIic ]''r(>nch king, and 
war ensu ('.« 1 . T i \ e i e.su 1 1 of the s t n i ggle was 
that the Duk<^ of Burgundy was driven 
from power and torliividm to come to Paris 
without the king’s pi'i iiiis.-ioii, and the Ar- 
magnacs remairu'd c(mij;>l( : masters of the 
government. The king l)i Ing inibecilii^ the 
real ruler (if tin.' kingdom Ava.-^ the dauphin. 
The war closed in 1 414, and rod need F ranee 
to a very low eondiiion. 

Taking advantage of this wi'akness, 
Henry V. of England ri'vived his claim to 
the French crown and deinanded the hand 
of the Princess ('atharine in marriage, to- 
gether witli the resliiution of all the prov- 
inces ceded by England in the treaty of 
Brctigny, and ol' Noiauandy also. War 
was the alternative. The dau]4iin, know- 
ing the weakened eondition of the kingdom, 
did not resc'iit the insult offered by England, 
but tendered Henry the hand of the prin- 
ees.s, with a large dowry in money, and all 
of Aquitaine and Limousin. Henry at once 
j rejected this proposition, and on the 14tli 
•of Augirst, 14ir>, landed at tlic mouth of 
j the Seine with a large army, and laid siege 
Ito Harflc'ur, which surrendered a mouth 
later. Being greatly weakened by disease 
i ill his anny, Henry resolved to delay active 
j o[)erations until tlie next year, and marched 
! northward towards Calais, intending to wiii- 
I ter there. On his march ho was attacked 
at Agineourt, on the 19tli of October, by 
the French army, wliicdi sought to intercept 
his retreat. He inflicted a terrible defeat 
upon the French, who lost eight thousand 
knights of noble blood out of a total loss of 
ten thousand men. Among I he slain Avere 
tlie Dukes of Alem^on and Brabant and 
the Constable d’Albret, the commander of 
the French army. The Dukes of Orleans 
and Bourbon were captured. Henry, un- 
able, from the weakened eondiiion of his 
army, to follow up his victory, con tinu«t*i 
his withdrawal to Calais. 
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was now made 

\ or France. TJie dauphin died 

in December, 1415, and was succeeded by 
., I,. hi& ♦other John, Duke of' Touraiiic, wdio 
died in a little nioje than a year later. It 
was believed that ho was poisoned by tlie 
constable. Tlu* kiug’ti tJiird son, Charles, 
a boy of I'ourltu!]!, now became dauphin. 
He was thoroiiglily devoted to the Orleanist 
faction, amon^ whom he had been educated, 
and was entively under the influence of the 
Constable <rAi‘magnac, who, in order to 
remove the (pjeen from ])owor, induced 
Charles to take mieasun's to jmnish her for 
iier scaiirlaJouH life. Her ))aramour was 
soiz(id, tortured, and drowned in the Seine, 
and the queen hers(‘.lf sent into an honora- 
ble but strict captivity in the Castle of 
Tours. 

From this time (Jueen Isabella never 
roused to regard her s(ni with a I'urious 
a.?ul vindlctivt^ hatred. Tm; Diiki! of Bur- 
gundy had maintained a sullen neutrality 
throughout the whole struggle with the 
English, and he and 4he queen had hitherto 
been deerJared enemies. They now luid a 
bond of sympathy and union — tln-ir Jiatred 
of the Arrnagnacs. Before she had been 
long in confinement J.sab(;lla managed to 
open negotiations with Nllie duke, who 
marched to Tours witli a siifRcicnt force, 
and released Ina*. The quo(ai now declared 
herself regent of the kingdom, and tlio civil 
war l)rok(; out anew and with increased 
fury. The Ihiglisli taking advantage of it, 
(‘a])Liir('d ( aeii, Bayeux and some other 
towns in ^Sonnandy. In May, 1418, the 
Burgundians wer(^ admitted into Paris by 
, a eiti/en wl.o Innl bceomo aiigi^’’ with the 
constable, and a terrible niassa(*re of the 
Orleanist facLioii eMsue<l. Tin; (\)nstabIo" 
d^\rinagu:n^ several l)isho])s, and a large 
luiiiiber of jiobles were eruelly jait to death. 
For thvic day^ the streets of Ihiris were, a 

f oneral s<'ene of luas.-aere, the work of thej 
birgundi^i ns -lading taken up by a band of 
Parisian ciit- throats r'alled Cabochiens, led 
by a biitclier nanual (Vij)eluchc. One of 
the leaders of tlu‘. Ovleanist party succeeded 
in securing* the osca[ie of the dauphin to 
' ^lelun at l.he beginning of the mas.sacre. A 
few weeks latoi’, the queen and the Duke 
of Burgundy en !<■!’( ! Paris, and were joy- 
fully received. T!ie Cal)oehi(Mis began their 
bloody work agaiti, and were with difficulty 
1 ‘estiaiiied by the I hike of Burgundy, who 
Avas obliged to hang Capeiiiche. 

Early ill 1419 Henry V. captured Rouen 


and made himself malter dT 
Both of the parties which dividl^ 
sought to open negotiatioi^,^with 
he haughtily declined to tre|B|t 
and marched to Pontoisc, 
threatened Paris. The danger 
quest of the whole country by 
now caused the parties to the ewU 
become friends for the time,, but 
the time. Taiineguy Duehfitel, o1^ bf 
Armagnac ehiefs, and the onei'^&o Si 
efleet(‘d .the escape of the dhiiphin 
Pari.s, knowing that no ; 

tp be pla(‘ed upon the pro f cessions of n 
D uke of Burgundy, resolved to. put an ' 
to his life. Acoor^dingly while the ■ dulte , 
wa.s engaged in a conference wiffr the dill- 
phiu oil the bridge of Montcreail, he . 
s(4 upon and kilhuj by Tauneguy DkchjU^b 
and other chiefs of the Arrnagnacs, Scptexih* 
ber 10th, 1410. . : , 

This murder was productive of the mosl 
serious eonscquciiccs. PJiilip,, the sort |wid 
successor of the murdered dufce, at onoe 
w^ent ovi.T to the English, sinking all pow-r : 
siderations of jiairiotism in hfe desire W 5' 
avenge lii.s (alher. He was supported by" 
the qneon, vlio wished to piiiiiali her I 
the daiipliin. The Parisians also, wba, ' 
warmly attaclunl to the Duke of Bur[ 
(unbraced tlie laiglisli causci. l^egqji 
W(‘re at once begun vvitli the 
the queen’s ])arty, and in April, 1426/ the: 
idiot king, Charles VL, at the dictation of 
Queen Isabella and the 'Duke of Burgundy, 
signed th(j most shameful treaty ever sub^ 
scrilied by a French sovereign. It was 
agreed that Henry should mairy thbPita'^' 
cess Catharine ; that he should be deelai^ ' : 
regent of the kingdom, and heir: tp t^ 
crown at llu' »i('ath of Charles VI.; that thb ' 
crowns of Fiance and Englahd ^ould. . 
Iienc(^)i)j't]i forever remain united 
and th(i same j>erson ; and thepaEtip&:t<);tilO/ 
treaty bouiuf theiiis(dves* to e&ter intO-.bb^ 
enga.genient or tvansaction whatit^rviW.i^ 
Charles, “calling himself 
Vienne,” except by the mutual ,an4 wtwi^^ 
inious consent of all parties bi the 
Thus was the afllicted Charles VI/ ^ 
pelled y) betray his country and 
his own son. To such a low state had tjfe / 
civil war reduced the courage ah4 patriot^: j;; 
ism of the French that this treaty*;^tiii|i 
most shameful transaction in their' feii 
— ^as received with joy throughout 
northern part of the kingdom. TI^ 
being settled, Henry V. and the 
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mSrried with great pomp 
J'^?;j4py€8^; the 2d of June, 1420. 

Dauphin C-harles and his 
^ rStired beyond the Loire. The 

'pjr^ river were favorable 

who, notwithsiandiug his 
ch and his luck of niili- 

8^^^ last champion of the 

■ of the nation against vibrcign 

The death of Heiiry V-, whicdi 
31st of AiPgust, 142-, was 
:»^rea,t advantage to the national pa^ty, as 
itremoved- their greatest antagonist. His 
bnd heir was only nine luonths old. On 
^Ite* 2lat of October of tln‘. same year, 
♦ ^hiirles ^bed at^aris. 'fhe infant 

Henfy vT. was protdaimcd his successor at 
^JPari$; and at the same time Charles V!l., 


from the deposed Pope Benedict XHI. 
(Pedro de Luna) a dispensation disBolving 
her marriage, soon after bestowed Iml'uand 
upon Humphrey, Duke ol' Gloucester, a. 
younger broth(;r of the Pt‘g(?ijt Bedfbrtl. 
Philip of JUirgundy, whose right of succes- 
sion to Jacqueline’s territories was endan- 
igered by this union, now interftred, en- 
jeou raged tin* Duke ni' lirabant to resist, 
i deiied tli(i Duke oC GJoucestei- to mortal 
! combat, and caj)tured Jacqueline and 
])laced her in confinement at Ghent, until - 
tJic case could bt* decided by the legitimate * 
iN)pe Martir^ V. A bleach was thus opened 
hetwe(?n thti Lnglisli and the Burgundians, 
and Bedlbni lust laith in Duke Philip, 
wh()<(‘ dei'cction irom the cause he regarded 
as only u matter of time. The breach was 


?’fhe rightful King of France, was pio- 
^claimed at Molun. John, Duke of B(‘d- 
iford, uncle of Henry VF., was made reg(‘ut 
ilie kingdom. His chief strength lay in 
iiis alliaiico with Ph il i p o f B u rgu 1 1 d y . 4'lie 
41 lett tonal party made repeated etforis to de- 
his league w^illi the Eng- 
iiiah, but Without effect, and in 1422> the 


still luith(?r widened by tl)e decision oP 
Pope Martin V., who dissolved" the mar- 
riage of JacqiieJim* and IIiinjj)hrey. Jac- 
queline escaped from th(‘ cListt>dy of Philip, 
and a sharp struggle ensued belweeii the 
duke ami li(‘rself, in which tlu* countess was 
defeated. Humphrey submitted to ihe pope's 
decision and went hat.k to England, and 


liiiion waff-ntade still stronger l.)y the nuir- 
of the regent to one of Philip’s sisters. 

Oharlea VII, auriiained *** the Victori- 
ous, caused himself to be* crowned king at 
" Poitiers and established his govcTJimciit at 
’ Bourges, from which fact he was contemj)- 
‘ by the Englisli, “ King of 

BbiiVges.” His party, howevi'r, was by no 
uneanS contemptible, as he was .snp|.u)rtod 
-b/ ttwrly the ;whole of France south of the 
libire, by the house of Anjou, and the 
’^buntk of Alen 9 on and Clermont. Besides 
he had a large force of troops fur- 
; litiebed by the Duke of Milan ftml the King 
Sdbtlai^. The .Scots wore commandetl 
■ Earl of Douglas, whom (’harles 

' of Touraine. Tin* Scoi(*^lj 

ImjLo was made Constable of 

lu 1423 a 1424 (/harles wus 
gain any advantage, and was dc- 
battles by the lu gcut 

xiause now prevt uted tlui 
Burgundians from acting to- 
^.'jpetlier with the vigor necessary to follow 
tm . ikeir successes. Jacqueline, ( Vmntess 
; '.^Hainau'lt and Holland, had contracted a 
with the Duke of Bra- 
liani;, the cousin of tike Duke of Burgundy, 
w^as^his rieigtiest relative and heir. Un- 
VtC’' husband, tlie countess 
( in 1421 froiii Hainault, and, obtaining 


JiUMpicliiic was ('(m)[)cl]cd to recognize 
Pldlip as the heir U. her dominions and to 
])roinise not lo inavry again without his 
eonsoiit. These inatb rs caused a siispensh o 
f(»r several years of the liostilities helwetu 
the English and the Fiencli. Charlis, 
however, failed to lak<^ ad vantage of this 
rrs})ite, and the jealousies and plots of hia 
ibllowers, togcllu'T willi lh(‘ wcaknes.s of his 
own characler, made his situation more cin- 
i harrassing and crilicaJ with the lajise of 
1 time. 

1 'At lejigth llie Ivcgent Bedford resolved 
I lo atten\])l a decisive eampaigif, and in Oc- 
j tober, 1428, laid siege to Orleans, the key 
I to the w hole regioti south of the Loire, 
whicli was deleiided by Dunois, one of liie 
bravest of the French knights. It was 
understood on l)olh sides that the i’aiJnre of 
Charles to liold Orl<*ans would he lU^eisive 
oi’ the fate of his kingdom. Dnnois being 
sev<a‘ely woiuuK*d in a. sally early in 1420, 
and the (.\)iiMt of Clermont liaving witli- 
dniwii from the city with 2,000 men. the 
people of Grleans w'cre left alone to hold 
their city against llu*. Epglish. Ih dueed to 
extremities, and w'itliout hope oi' succo), 
they oUered to surrender the eity to the 
Duke of Burgundy, if the regent would 
consent to raise tl\e sieoe. IMiilip agreed 
to the proposal, hut Bedford, wdiose distrust 
of the Duke ul‘ Burgundy had steadily in- 
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to entertain it. Philip re- Bedford had expected that the d§ath of 
in anger, and ordered all Jeanne would turn the tide of fortune in 
to withdraw from the English his favor. He caused the young Henry 

VI. to he crowned king at Notre Dame, 
French received an hut the ceremony aroused no enthusiasm, 
in the person of and the conduct of the Parisians was bo 
a young peasant girl from openly hostile that Henry soon withdrew to 
of Domrerny, in Eorraine. Slie Normandy. Ileverses came thick and fast 
yW commissioned by Heaven upon the Ihyglish. ('liartros surrendered to 

' country, and succeeded in in- tlie royal forces innler Dunt)is, aiid Bedford 

king and the people with himself' was beaten in a pitched battle at 
Placing herself at the Lagny. In Nov(mdM'r, l4o2, the Duchess 
of a force for the relief of Orleans, slie of Jkulford, the sister of Philip of Burgundy, 
defeated tJie English before died, aiid lie which hound the two 

'^Ttipelied them to raise the siege, May, dukes Ixang tlms sf \ i n‘d, a coolness sprang 
1429. 5Jhe succeeded in inducing the king up hetweeii them which was soon increased 
thj^dvauce towards Rhcinia, and gained two I l)y tlie remarriage of Bt'clfurd without con- 
the English on the march, j suiting or conimunicating with Philip, 
iat Jargeau on the 10th of Juno, and I Disgusted wiili th(‘ English alliauce, Philip 
4hc other at Patay bn the 18tli of that | luoke opi'uly \vith the rc’geiit, aifU entered 

a little later I into negotial ions wit ii Khiig Oliarhis. A 
determination, and on j reconciliation was Mn angecfiii lIUo, and 
Vthe^lTth of ^J king entered Rheiins I Bedford liaviiig died, I’hilip openlyem- 

waa'recrovviicd with solemn pomp in braced the cause of his sov(;reign against 
-®|ie that city. the English, lie made, (.-harles pay liber- 

: :, Bedfi>rd, now thoroughly alarmed, re- ally for this reconciliation. The king ren- 
. j^ewed hifl alliance with the Duke of Bur- dered ample satisfaclinn to tin* dnlie for 
came to Paris, and raised a the murder of his fatluT, ]>l('{Hling his ex- 
•cpjii^mble force for the flefence of the treme youth at the lime in extenuation of 
^pllal. By Ids (]ouhle-fac(‘(l policy Philip his share in the criiiKi, Ho ceded to Philip 
flU^eeeded in delaying Charlies, and thus the counties of Macon and Auxerre, and 
jWUbk precious time was lost by the king, some oilier ten-iLories on the Soinmc and in 
Maid of Orleans, as Jeanne Dare was | Ponthiim. He also releas(?d hiiiPfrom all 
to infuse her own j homage to the I rench crown, and recog- 
into the indolent ( liai les, but her | uized him as an independent sovereign. 
were thwarted by tlu^ mean jealousy jThiis, after twenty-nine years of civil war, 
-of: jffie confidants of the king. At last .^h(^: France was united agidn. Isabella of Ba- 
ll^ king to advaiKfe to St. Dtmis, I varia, the jiiolher of CUarl(‘s VII., who liad 

1429, hut her attack on Pai’is j hronglit so many woes U[)on the couiiti-v by 
^ failuF’e l)y the jealousy w ith j her reckless intrigues, died at Ikiris, three 
her, and j days after th(i treaty between Cliarles and 
Apathy aiuH Pldliji was signed.' Universally despised, 

4J0thing now but fV)r the her limeral was perfiiriiied at 8t. Deids with 
beyond the Loire for liaslc, and without any of the honors due to 

14 JO, Jeanne took the The J)uk(' of Bnrgnndv now’ united liis 

with thos(M)fihe King of France, and 
cliateau of Sully. Qji the 2Jd in the spiing of 14J() tlie.ir combined forces 
by the Burguii- drove the English out of Paris. A general 
Compiegne, and sold amnesty wms proclaimed by Cliarles, who 
Bnglish. The Duke of Bedford re- was joyfully acknowledged king by the 
. treat her as a prisoner of w’ar, and Parisians. The reign of violence had })re- 

bunietl as a'sorceress vailed so long that brigandage had «UC' 

May 30th, 1431. ceeded the w-ar upon sindi a large scale that, 
owed her his crown, great efforts were necessary to put a stop to 
..niimt mi effort to save her, and she died a it. Many of tlic royalist soldiers formed 
9^^ for her couatry-s freedom. themselves into predatory bauds and spread 
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terror ;jgtl trough the country. They were last years, Charles was tormented 
etorminatcci with a. stern hand by the Con- idea that Louis w'as constantly 
Btable de Rich erno lit. against his life, and sank into a 

Charles, now secure in the jio-session of insanity which he had inherited, frptb Ji^ 
his crowni, displayed an ainoimt of energy father. He finally refused to take any fcwkl 
and nohilily for wliich im one. had given for fear of being pciisoned, ancl.died mi^e^ 
him credit. In Octohcr, 14M9, he snni- ably in July,' 1461, having reigned tljiJly- 
moned the staK's general at Orhjans, and nine years. 

j)ul)lisbc<l in this assoinhly a nieasiiie of the Louis XI. Avas in Flanders at, the 
highi‘st ini|)orlan(‘(i. The old feudal levi(;s j of his fatlier’s death. He at once retuniwj;/ 
of (lie nobles w(‘re abolished, and it. was i to I'^'rance, and stopping at Rheinas to 
made high trca.snn lor the nobles to enroll | liratc bis coronation, hastened to Paris, a wJ' 
troop.^ without the royal ])crnrission. A 1 took cliarge of tlie govcn'iiment. The h€W‘ 
ivgiilar military fore.e was established for king was one of the most remarkable melt 
the defence of the kingdom, to be ]iaid from that ever rnl(‘d France.- He was thirty-iilriit' 
the public treasuiy. Tlie oflic.ers wi‘n'. to years (;hr, and was therefore in the full vighy 
boapjioinU'd by tlui king. Tiiu.s Avas i'ormed of manhood and of matured experience. Hfe 
the standing army of I'h-anec. It was the had for .soim^ years ruled lii.s province of 
death-blow of fcndalisiri in the kingdom. l)au]>lunc as an independent prince lit 
The meai#lre was o])po.s(Ml by the Dukes of fiance of Ids father’.s will, and had there 
Bourbon and .A l(Mi(;.()n, and l\v some of th(^ ](?arn(‘d the dilFuailt, and delicate bu.siitessj 
otli(?r nobles. Tlu‘, Dauphin Loui.s was per- of statecraft, and had become a proficieiit;in 
suaded to join the movcnncnt, hut it fail(‘<l j the art of judging num. He was Ijy nattire 
to receive the jiopular support, and Ava.s j a man ()fc()oI, clear nndcM’stjinding, profound 
sternly discouiilenan(‘(;d by tin' Duke of | sagacity, and .strong will, and he hod 
Burgundy. The king soon ])ut down the i learned to saerdice every personal feeling', 
rebellion, and e.omjudled th(i rebels to sub- ! .and intm’c.st to the su(*e(,\'5s of hi.s plans. He- 
init. i came to th(‘ throne with the determination 

111 1441 a truce, of -t w'<*ntv-t w'o inon tbs j to destroy the la, st vestiges of feudalism, and 
■wiis obtiiined l)v the IhigTish, who liad sus- 1 to creel ujion the riiin.s of that system aii 
tained soiiie sharp rev(‘rs(‘s in (laseony and i ahsc>lij1e inonareliy. Tliroughout his reign 
Normandy, and a inai ri.ige \vas negotiated his eonstnnt prdicy was to reduce the great 
be.tw’een Hciii’v VI. of lOngland and Mar- nobles to a ])()sition of insignificancej and tO' 
guorite ol' .Ajijon, niece of the (^neoii of coiiceiiti ate every power of the state in thlf 
I'ranee. TIic marriage*, took pl:i(*e at. Nainw hands of Ilu‘, sovendgn. “ No man .wm 
in tln^ Sjiring of 144h. In 1449 the war (*ver better (pialifi(‘d to succeed in >such in 
with the I'b.iglish Avas riMiewed. Tlu‘y Avere j enterprise, (ievernment Avas with hifti a- 
.steadily djiven froinihe soil of Frane(‘, and i .sci(‘nc(‘ ; lie had studied it profoundly, a lul* 
at the close oi' 1 ld,‘) tliey had lost all their j Jiad learned liow to jirotit to the utmost 5)ijr; 
coiiipiesls hilt the. towns of C-alai.s and I iJie Aveakne.^sc.s, the vici's, and’ the paBsiPtii 
Gnine.s, Avith llie narroAv strip of adjacent j of mankind. ' A consummate master of th0 
territory. arts of di.^simiilatioi? and duplicity, life niaili- 

The. last year.' oi' the v«'ign of Cliarlcs, I it the main i)i.i.sliie.<.s of his life to ' 

Avhieh shouhi have heiii his a.s he had jam! (dreumvent others, and acdouniid. 
fre(‘d th(‘ kingdom iVoni hi.s eneinies and i ces.-'liil franil the inost conspicuoiis proof; if , 
restored to I'lanee, wm-o the most -talent. \\du*rc his predecessors would hityi: 

' unhappy of his life. He gave him.^tdf upjemjilovcd violence, Loui.s trusted to cajolery*,., 
to hi.s inistres.-^t's and favorites, and neglecteil j eorrufilioii and perfnly. He unde^8t00ii|v|O:. 
the .afliiirs of .stale., lie ijiiarrellcd Avitli | pcrfeid.iun liow to play off’ one clase^p^^lO-^ 
llu* Daupliiii Tjoiiis, Avlio held Ills oourt in j terost against another ; hoAV to aoattfer ^ 
PiuipiiiiK'. L<uii.s liecaiiie the cfmtre of 1 streds of division and estrangement SO. <iiS' to- 
every intrigue rgaio't his father, and mar- 1 profit :ift<*rward by the discord he 
I icd»a princc'-'s oi ! he lion.se of Savoy in op- j merited. The. vii^tirns ivtiora his 
]»osition to hi.s fa iher’s wishes. He inain-jliad entrapped were treated, Avhen be 
tained a elo.sc intimacy Avith the Duke of; fit, Avith a tyrannical cruelty whioh^l^ 
Burgundy, the lier(*(iitary rival of the, ; .'Seldom heen exceeded, and which. 

French monarcliy, and finally took refuge j tliat his heart was calloirs to tho 
at the ]'’'h‘>nish court at Brussels. In his j nary f<^t4ings of our nature. 
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^ could not but pro- 

^ results, not only in France, 

general policy and social coiidi- 
^ At the same time his his- 

of strange contrasts and anoraii- 
Mes* Louis realized liis obj(x;ts as a sovereign 
Vl>y^isacrificing without scruple all his obli- 
gf^tions as a man ; and the consequence is 
' that be will be estimated very differently, 
fibCCording os we regard him in his public 
or iu his private capacity. Few princes 
have done more to extend tlui powder and 
the dignity of* France; few have left 
upon the page of liistorv a personal por- 
trait of darker or more odious coloring.” 

Louis began his reign by ^^voking the 
Pxugmatic Sanction, the famous enactimait 
of his father’s reign, by wliicb the liberties 
of theGallican Churcli w(‘re guard(‘rl against 
the encroachments of Kome. Tliis actbni 
was promptly resented by th(‘ nobility and 
• clergy^ and opened a sou r(‘e of trouble which 
CODtinued unsettled througlioiit the reign. 
Louis, though anxious to oblige tlui pope, 
sided first with hiiti and then with his own 
subjects, as his^ policy nMpiirc'd, and skil- 
fully contrived to avoid an open -< 111:1 rn l 
with either. 

In 1462 John II. of Atxigon. ix'ing in 
need of money for the proseculion ol'a war 
against the revolted Catahius, borrowtul a 
considerable sum from the King of FraioM', 
and placed in Louis’ hands as security the 
lerritories of Kousillon and ( Vnlagne. A 
little later Louis increased Ids dominions by 
. cobcludiug an arrangernent willi the Duke 
* of Burgundy by whicli he redeemed for tlie 
of 400,000 cro wn:s the. towns of Amiens, 
Abbevijle, and St. (Quentin, wldeh his 
father had ceded to l)uk(‘ Fhilip by tlic 
r treaty of Arras. Charles, ( V)uut of (’haro- 
lais, eifterwards Charles tlie Bold of Bur- 
gondy, the son and heir of Fhilip, believing 
tl&Lo uls bad committed an aet ol‘s[)oli:i- 
tiSn ^ father in this transactiem, he- 
; an enemy a.'^ he had ih-r- 

vn^riy b^n a devoted friend of the Fi <‘iieh 

, V. , the meantime the tyranny and wanton 
^ 0|^reS^ had aroused a tecling 

■ bostility to him, whifdi jiervaded 

^ of his subjects. The T)iik(i of 

, B and the Coinit of ( -harolais made 

a%Mliance,^a^ iKo king, who had en- 
V 4eayored for his own purpo.^es to l>ring 
ubnbt a between them, and in 14G4 
league was jniued by the disaffected 
" |?feneb chief among whom were the 


Dukes of Bourbon, Lorraine, Alen(;oTi, 
Nemours, and Berry. The coalition as- 
sumed the name of the “League of the 
Public Good.” A civil war ensued, and a 
bloody but indecisive battle was fought at 
Mont THeri, July Kith, 1465, between the . 
king and the Count of Charolais. Louis, 
though he failed to secure the victory, made 
himself master of Paris, and won over the 
citizens liy ins promises and flattery. He 
then opened negotiations wdth the members of ^ 
the league, and tlie princes wdio had been 
so anxhais for the “puhlie good” lost their 
Z(ial nnder the te»n])tatioii of the advantages 
which the king oiKved llnan as the pricre of 
peace. A trealy was sigiiefl at (.s»n flans, 
a little later. Th(‘ important liiui of the 
Somme was again relimiuisln d to the Duke 
of Burgundy; the Duko of Berry was 
made Duke of Norrmunlv ; llio Duke of 
Brittany was givtm the ('omities <4* T:]!am])es 
and Montfurt; and thv> Count «le St. Pol 
was made (^>nsta<)l(‘ of bh’:iiic(\ J'^aeh of 
the others rea])<Ml some jidvaritage from the 
treaty. The league was tlien dissolved. 

Th<is<‘ wer(‘ huniili;itiiig conditions, and 
Louis was r.'Solvod fiom tlu^ first not to ex- 
ecute them. { I(‘ ;ic('oinplish(‘d l)\' the treaty 
hi.s purpose, whicli' was to gain time and 
divide ihe eortfeilerati'.s. Then lie set to 
^ork to d»q>rivf? rhem (d‘ their possessions, 
and bring them (o his feet. Parliament 
refnse<l to ratify the grant. of N<»rmandy to 
the Duke of Ih'ny, on tln^ ground that the 
king had no right to aliemire the j)ossessi(ins 
of lh<* crown, and Louis in a li:,tle while 
put an end to the duke’s authoritv in that 
provinci*. He then provoked a tgiarrel be- 
tween the I)ukt;s of Berry and Ib’ittany, 
ainl won over tlu’ latter to consent to his 
seizure of ]S i>rmau<ly. Ili' incitecl the. citi- 
zens of Liege to revolt agaius! tlu^ autbority 
of IMiilij) of Burgundy, and t.lnis tied the 
hands of the Count of Cliimdais, who was 
cugagc<l iu su|)pressing this ve.voU, and was 
un:ible to inierfore with the king’.s etforts to 
regain Normandy, which wen? hroiight to a 
su(?eesslul elos* in January, 1466, wlien 
Louis, having captured Ivoueu witlmut a 
blow, formally resiinu‘d the gov('rnment of 
the duchy. 

In June, 1467, Phi]i[) of Burgundy died 
at Bruges, and was sueee('ded liy his son 
( 'harles, surnaniod t he Bold. In 1468 Louis 
invaded lower Nonnandv and Brittany with 
two powerful armies, and <‘ompell(‘d the 
Dukes of Berry and Brittany to sign a 
peace by which tht'v agreed to abandon the 
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illiance of the Duke of Burgundy, and to 
' pledge themselves to support the king 
against him. CliMrles tlK‘ Bold was already 
at Peroiine, whore h(^ was assembling an 
army with which ht* intended to march to 
<rthe assistfincM* of Iho dukes. In the midst 
his j)rep!ir:itioii.s ho was informed of the 
success ol‘ (lie king’s measures against the 
French dukos, and at once demanded of 
Louis the f‘xiicution in good faith of the 
treaty of (’ontlans, threatening instant war 
in case of his reiusal. Had Louis answered 
his throat by marching against him at once, 
lie might luive defeated him ; hut sudi a 
straightforward course did not suit the tor- 
tuous policy of the king, and, in opposition 
to the earjKist entreaties of his most trusted 
counsellors, ho yielded to the a<lvice of Car- 
dinal dc Baluo, who was secretly in leagm^ 
with the Duke of Burgundy, and adopt ( m 1 
the extraordinary resolution of se(‘king a 
personal interview with Charles. Having 
procured a written safe-conduct from tlic*. 
duke, Louis set out for Peronne with a 
small escort in October, 1468. He was r('.- 
ceived by tlui duke with great courtesy and 
was lodged in the Castle of Poi'oime. Ne- 
gotiations were begun between tlie king and 
the duke, and were conlvinucd for several 
days, when news was reciuved of a fresh 
and more formidable outbreak of thepeopkR 
of Liegci, wbi(‘b it was charged bad been 
brought about by the intrigues of the 
French king. Charles burst into a storm 
of fury, and ordered the gates of the castle 
to be closed and guanh’d. In his rage he 
detcrniined to put Louis to d<'ath and make 
tb(i I)ukerf)f Berry, Ijoiiis’ younger brother, 
King of France in his place, lie was dis- 
suaded fioin this d(‘S])erate measure chiefly 
by J^liilip de Coniines, and Avas induced to 
grant the king his Jiherty on terms the most 
humiliating !o Ijonis. Louis bound him- 
self by a Solemn oath on a relic which he 
regarded with ilie most sujierstitious vener- 
ation, to excente il..* treaty of Conflans in 
' good faith, and to bestow the provinces of 
.ClmnipagiKi and Brie upon the Duke of 
Blurry in plac(‘ of Normandy. Charles also 
compelled him to ac('om])jiny him in liis 
march against the people oF Liege, and wit- 
ness the iner* lies;- pnuishment which the 
duke inflicted upon that eity for a rebellion 
incited and suppoi ted by the king himself. 
Louis was thou releasctl, and, unwilling to 
return to l*aris, Avent to Tours to lay his 
jjlans for avenging his humiliation. 

He determined not to bestow ( ■hampague 


and Brie upon Iris bi^lther, the , 

Berry, as the possession of those tei^itarW: 
would make the duke the neighbor as 
as the ally of Charles the Bold, 'll® 
resol ved to su bst i tu te t h e m ore diat^t 
Guieune or Aquitaine for them-^ ® 
plan was betrayed to the Duke of 
gundy by Cardinal de Balue. Hfe letters 
falling into the bauds of the king, the 
dinal was arrested and confined in ati iroi# 
cage in the Castle of Loches. Louis thieir ^ 
succeeded in inducing the Duke of Berry 
to accept the duchy of Aquitaine, and that 
prince broke off bis alliance with Charfea 
the Bold, and aflVonted him' by refusing 
the IkukI of Mary, the daughter and heiress 
of Charles, 1469. 

Both Louis and Cluivles now took part id 
the. (|iiarrels b(^tw(^en Iho houses of York and 
LancasUT, wliicli divided England. Louis 
supporhul the latter and Charles the former. 
The failure of tlie elforts to restore Heifiy 
VI. to the English throne greatly encour- 
aged the Burgundians, and depressed Louis 
to a corresponding degree. The Duke vdf 
(hiieune naiewcMl Ins former alliance With 
Charles the Bold, and the Duke of Brit- 
tany took u[> arms to assist them. LoufS 
sought to a.v«‘rt the danger with which %is 
com bin ati o 1 1 tl » r (‘.a tim ed b i m , by offerihg-tho 
most abject conci'ssions to the confedej^t^^S 
but the sudden death of the Duke ^ 
Cluienno, Avluch Avas regarded as the kin^ 
Avork, h'dioa'cmI tlic danger for the time. 

lTjidi.<ina vcd by the loss of his most im- 
portant ally, (diaries the Bold 
FraiKM* ill June, 1472, and took and 
barously sjicked Oio town of Nesle iu ^ 
rar«ly. He was defeated in his 4^ 

captiirc Beauvais, towards the last of *fuly, 
and AAiks compcll('d to agree to^au armistice 
of five months, Avlifch was subsequently pro-,, 
longed iur more tlnvii two years. Jjouis 
took advantage of this peace tp :®yeiigi' 
liini.s(df on the feudal nobles who had? 5 ^r 
fused to submit to bis will. The Duko^m ■■ 
Alencon was stripped of his estates ’ 

prisoiK'd for life; the (yOUiU of ; ; 

was slain in the presence of his w^ifef mad > 
the Duke of Lorraine, died suddeiilyy 
soiled, it Avas believed, by the 
French king. 

In 1475 the Duke of Burgundy : 

alliance with Edward IV. of Eng^®^* ^*3:: 
the Duke of Brittany, by which . 

agreed to revive the claims of hia; "jpW 
decessors to the French crown. In 
summer of that year King Edward liiiide|[ 
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Sat CaJitis with a splendid army of 30,000 | price for his abandonment of the Coiistfible 
laeii; but Charles, who had lost half his j 8t. Pol. This ambitious prince, already 
*iarmy in a ibolish invasion of the territory i one of the richest and must powerful sover- 
Cploghe, was unable to take the field to | eigus of Eui\)pe, was not satisfied with his 
-ii^ the other confederates prov- I po.ss(«sious, but had (ronct ived the idea of 

ing lukewarm, the expedition failed.. Louis , restoring the old kingdtnn of Lothariiiglii 
iat once opened negotiations with Edward, | by becoming master of' the territory bc- 
ahd a treaty was arranged for seven years, i tween Fiance ajid Germany, between the 
■Louis agreed to pay the expenses imairred i North and tho* JMc diterraiiean H^eas. In 
iby the English king in the war, and be- ' pursuance of tliis design, he pn^cecdcd to 
trothed his son, tlie Dauphin Charles, to | take possession of tlnr DinLy of Lorraine, 
^Edward’s eldast daughter, engaging U) cele- ! driving out th(‘ Vinjug Duke R^me. As 
brate the marriage as soon as tlie parties I the jiriee of the suri-emli r of St. Pol, Louis 
■atoined the, proper age. In aeeordance | jiermitn-d Chai les t(» seize Lorraine without 
;!with the terms of this treaty, the Constable i oj)positioji froiu lum, hut at the same lime 
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been concenn'd in the war 
|j? sovereign, was surrenrlerod to 
; His treason was so evidpnt, tlint ho 
condernnod hy tlic rariiainont 
and was executed oti (Im PJiico do 
^Ve, on the lOth of Deoonibor, 1475. 

, was the bohiost blow Lf.iiis 

. ■,n^;ysCst*'nek at the great fcMidnl aristoo- 
yhe constable, apart from his vast 
|>t]^Ssion3 and .groat personal infl lienee, ! 

member of the imperial fan ily of i 
■Lpxeijabiirg, had married a sister of the 
oif France, and w\as connected wdtli 
of the royal houses of Europe. 

Charles the P»old had exacted a large 


h‘ enroll raged the Sw iss to treat the duke 
with such insoh'nco that after becoming 
maslcr of Lorraine ('^Inivles turned hi?s arms 
against tliem. Louis was W(‘l] (’oiivincod 
that an encounter with these hardy moun- 
taineers would prove tlie ruin of his rival, 
and ho was not snrpri.'^ed to hear that 
Cdiarles Iiad sustained a terrilili! di (eat at tlu: 
hands of the f^Aviss in tlui hatth- of (iranson, 
fought on the 2d of Alarcli, 1-176. . Three 
months later, tlie Swiss wore again victori- 
ous over the Burgninlians at ]Morat, near 
the Lake, of Bienne. The flower of the 
Burgundian army fell upon this fatal field, 
and the subjects of Charles broke into open 
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disaffection, and reproached him bitterly for Dauphin Charles, and was sent to ; 

bis Tashuess iind aiiibitiou. Lorraine in- to be educated. It was agreed that shV : 
stantly rose ngainst liiin, and the young should receive as a dowry the free county^ 
Duke R6nc re-enLi red iNancv* in triumph, of Burgundy and the counties of Aftcns^" ; . 
Oharles, with the ivekh^ssness oi* despair, Macon, and Auxerre, which, in the eyWt ; 
collected what was left of his anny, and of the failure of issue of the marriage; or a 
laid siege to JS'aiiey. Duke Bene, with the the non-performauee of the marriage, Wefe 
aid of funds furnished by Louis of Fran(‘.e, to revert to her brother Philip, the soil ol^ ^ 
collected an army ol* 20,()B0 Swiss and Al- Mary. Louis renounced his claims tO V 
satians, and advanced to the ri.‘lief of his French Flanders, and. agreed never again ' 
capital. A decisive 'buttle was fought be- to encourage insurrection among the Pwiiif 
fore .Nancy in January, 1477, and Charles ings. It will be lemembered that by the 
was defeated and slain. treaty of Pequigny the dauphin had bean 

The doalli of the Duke of Burgundy 
without male lic*ir8 was a gohh'ii ojiportu- 
nity for Louis. He at once seiz(‘d the Bur- 
gundian territories, and claiitiing the duchy 
of Burgundy as a Jaji.'^ed lief, annexed it to 
the crown of h'rauc.e, from which it was not 
afterwards sejiarated. He proclaimed him- 
self the guardian of Mary of Burgundy, the Louis was now^ at the height ^ 

daughter of Charles, who was his kins- power, and had gnuitly enlarged the kin^^ 
woman, and pledged himself to watch faith- dom by means g(‘nerally more or less dis- 
fully over" her inUirests. In spite of those ereditai)le. Besides the territories >v rested 
professions, Louis incited the Flerniiigs to I’rom the iiouse of Burgundy at the death 
rebel against tlie princess, and made sucli of ( -harlos the Bold, lui about this time ob- 
einbarrassmenls for her, that after vainly tained p()ss(‘ssi<»n of tlu*- dueliy of Anjou by , 
appealing to liirn to carry out his promises the bequest of Bene, the last duke; and of " 
to her in good lailli, INIary, with iIkj full tlic counties of INIainci and Provence, a year 
approval of her snbje(!l,s, st'cured to lierscdf later, ])y the same bequcjst. The duchy of 
a powerful piotc'ctor in the person of the* CJuienne and tiu^ counties of A1 6115011 and 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria, on whom Porchc yere also iinnexed to the posses- 
ahe bestowed her hand. The marriage was sions of the crown by less honorable meana. 
solemnized at Ghent on the 18(li (vf August, The districts of Bousillon and Cerdagjti%/' 
1477, inucb to the chagrin of Louis, who pawmiil l)y ilie King of Aragon, also 
bad hoped to marry tin; dau|)hiii to the came the proj>erty of the crown. Of -tih^ 

princess, or at least to cheat her out of her great feudal iiefs only Brittany remaijpi^, 

territories. This marriage laid the founda- Tlie boliliiess with which the king h^d; 
tion of the fultii e gnaitness- of the bouse of struck at the nobles had awed them iniov 
Austria, and also l.)t*gaii the jealous enmity submissiuii, and his acknowledge skil} abS 
between that ].)()W’cr and Fiance which 
caused so many wars in Furojx*. in the next 
two centniaes. Ixuiis viaitiMl ills rage on 
the Duke of Nemours, wiio Jiad been con- In llie jiiidst of tliis prosperity the king 
ceniod in the “ League of the Public was srized, in ]\Iareh, 1480, with a Btroko 

Good,’’ and laid been waldu'd with a jeal- of a}>()])]exy. It was conquered, but Was ; , 

oils eye ever sim (' by the king. The duke followial by a second attack in !148ii 
had betui iUT(‘st(‘d in August, 147(). After (^.uailiiig at the tliought of death, XjOUIB <. 

^ cruel imprisonment oi'a ytair lie was cxe- retin^d to the strong Castle of Ple^is-Je^.' 
cuted in August, I 177. Tours, and shut liimseif up thet^^ W 

The death of th</ I lueliess Mary of .Thir- orde rs to the garrison to fire at cvery^i-vipg^^ 
gundy, in 1482, i mihied Louis to eoncludc thiug that apj)roached the w’alks. 
a definite peace ivith her subjects, who companions were his “ gossip ” Trista^'' 
since her death no longer regarded Maxi- rHermite, who had been the unsqrupulc^v v; 
Inilian as their sovert ign. Louis kept the iu.strument of his cruelties aiul crimes, ahjl ; ' 
duchy of Burgundy and tiu* (‘•minty of his physician Jacques Coittier, a bnitai v 
Picardy. Margii(ji-it(i, tlie dauglitcr of j wretch, wlio employed his power over thi ; 
Mary and Maximilian, was affianced to 1 he I king to wring from him large sums oif ' ' 


snc.cess ni management or aiplomatiO 
atiiiirs had made D c-is one of the raost in- 
fluential and powerful sovereimia of Eurone. 


betrothed to llie Princess Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Edward IV. of England. Ed- 
w^ard was furious at the insult to him con- 
vey (^d by the treaty of Arras, and began 
preparations for the invasion of F*raneei.. ^ 
His sudden death in April, 1483, relieved ..v 
Louis from this (1 aimer. • ■ ■ 
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self to his guardianship. These (U^inaiid? 
being refused, a French army was sent into 
Brittany, and Brest and otiier important 
towns were captured. This invasion 
aroused the alarm of England, German v, 
and Spain, Avho . regarded the growth of 
France with undisguised jealousy, and a 
league was fcjivned between them for the 
pri'servation of the independence of Brit- 
tany. In the spring of 1489 an English 
and Spanish force landed in Brittany, but 
no decisive ac-tion took platje. The Eng- 
lish soon withdrew, and the young duchess 
was persuaded to contract a marriage by* 
])roxy, in the summer of 1490, with Max- 


; piled the altars of the 

costly offerings to the Virgin 
* but in vain. He died on 

" 4^ of August, 1483, in the sixty-first 

VIII., the eldest son of Ijoiiis, 

/ ^ a child of thirteen and of f(*,eble health. 
;;®he regency was disputed by lh(‘ Duke oi‘ 
Otleans, the brother ol* Jjouis, and the 
Princess Anne, Lt)uis’ daughter, avIio sub- 
sequently becaime Ditche ss of Bourbon by 
the death of lier Inishand’s elder brother. 
The Duke of Orleans took up arms in 1488 : 
tb drive his niec.e from powcT, but was de- 1 
feated and made prisoner, and the Duchess | 
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:0f Bourbon remained supreme in the king- : imilian of Atistria. Anu(‘ then assumed 
V dqitt. [the title of Queen of the Ihunans, hut to 

' . 1488, the Duke (vf Brit- 1 her disappointment re(‘eiv(‘d no assistance 

; who had been the soul ol' the eou- ' from Maximilian, win) was engaged in a 

^ cif the Duke of Orleans, died, leav- j war with lliingarv. In tbe nu‘a.ntiine llie 
to his eldei' vlaughier, Anne j eouiitry was reduced to great snilei’ing. In 
^ a child of thirtiTni. Th(» ■ the same year (haih's Vlil., who was 

Bourbon, resolving to seize the : twenty years old, assumed tlie gov(‘ni!nenl 
V of adding Ihittanv lo tin* : of the kinudoin. II is first step was (o re- 

induced her l)i'other ( harles ; 1 east' tin' Dnkc' of Orleans, to u horn he was 
; . .^^roquire that Anin* slioidd not assume lier i sineert.’lv attacherl, and- bring about a 
; title M of snceessiou had : reconciliation oftlrat prinet' with iheDuch- 

■ •heOT judipTally decided betweiMi herself and ; ess of Bourhon. This won ovrr to the 
ting lihat she should submit her- i king's side the Count of Diinois, who had> 
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S>eeu tl>e chief adviser of tJio Duchess of 
BHttaxjj. Duijois had advised the alliance 
^vith Maximilian, and he now induced the 
Duchess of Bi ittany to end her difficulties 
by marrying the King of France, lic- 
duced to despair, and left alone by Maxi- 
milian, she consented to this arrangement, 
and in De(‘eniber, 1491, the marriage was 
solemnized at the Chateau of Langeais in 
Touraint’. In order to make the union of 
Brittany witli France permanent, it was 
stipidated in the marriage contract that in 
the event of the death of Charles without 
issue, the queen should marry his successor, 
or if he were married, should wed the next 
heir of the crowji. This marriage was a 
double aflVont to Maximilian. It deprived 
him of his bride, and his daughter Anne, 
who had been betrothed to Charles VJll. 
ill her childhood, of a husband. Tliat 
princess, and the counties of Artois, Franche 
'Coint6 (free county of Burgundy), and 
•Charolais, which luid been ceded as her 
dowry, were restored to Maximilian. Maxi- 
milian was unable to avenge the insult by 
reason of the war with Hungary and trou- 
bles in Flanders, which tied his hands. 
He submitted wilh as good a grace as pos- 
sible, and on the restoration of the Bur- 
gundian territories just named, made peace 
with France. The treaty was signed at 
Senlis in May, 1493. Peace was made 
with Englaiui soon after by payment of a 
large sum to Henry Vli. to iudemnily him 
for the expenses of the war in Brittany, 
:iind 8paiii was reconciled by tlie surrender 
by the French king of the territories of 
Uousillon and Cenlagne, which had been 
pawned to Louis XI. by John 11. Charles 
restore. A them without asking the return of 
tins loan. 

Charles Inul siu.i-ificed a great deal to 
procure |>eace, hut lie hoped to be more 
than repaid by a luuv expedition in which 
.he wished to iMigagc. Ludovico Sforza, 
who hail dispossessed liis ueplicvv of the 
•duchy of Milan, Tearing that the King of 
Naples would seek to restore tiie deposed 
duke, who was his son-in-law, had invited 

t arles,|jWho had inherited a shadowy claim 
the Neapolitan throne from the house of 
^^^ 011 , to attempt the conquest of that 
kmgdom, and had promised to aid him 
with all hisS resources. Charles had ac- 
cepted the invitation, and had purchaseil 
peace with England, Germany, and Spain j 
at such a high price in order to be free to 
linake the attempt. He pictured to him- 


self a great career— the ® 

the expulsion of the Turks from . 

and the rescue of Jerusalem from * 

hands — for in spite of his lack 
vigor, he was full of romantic afMi 
rous ideas and aspirations. The ! 

of Bourbon and Ids most devoted 
perienced ministers urged him to 
the reserve of his father and avoid, the ;; 
gerons mazes of Italian politics t 
held to his purpose, and collecting a ftpleHr 
did army at Lyons, entered Italy 
temher, 14i)4. The events of the , 

campaign have already been relate^/ 
need not be ropoatod here. We have S€^' 
the success wdiich attended Charles's 
efforts, and the natural reaction which 
drove him from Italy and forced him- to' 
return to his own country. After hi$ Mb ■ 
lire in Italy Charles relapsed into his USiml 
habits of intemperance and immofaKty, ^4- 
neglected the government. In 1497 lie; 
made a f coble effort against the Duke 6f 
Milan and an attempt to capture Genoa. 
Both Tnovements were unsuccessful and* , 
were followed by a truce wdth the em^ror 
and the other })arties to the League of Ven^ ). 
ice. The king, now in feeble health, * 
denly surprised and gratified his friendt-h^^^^ 
abandoning liis evil habits and applyii^: * 
himself with great diligence to the 
ment of his kingdom, in which he produio^) 
many salutary reforms. He died of apD^ 
plexy iu the midst of liis labors, on the 7t3i 
of April, 1498. : , 

Charles wais succeeded by the Duke ® 
Orleans, who ascended the throne as Liwia’; 
XII. He was the grandson of the . 

who had been assassinated by the ^ 

Burgundy in 1407, and the great-^Bjild|^-> 
of King C/hafles V. He was ill th^ 
of life, and soon rendered himself 
by his remarkable moderation ana 
judgmenr. His foimor rival, the 
of Bourbon, was distinguished by 
marks of favor and regard, and 
had tak(;n part against the Duk$^ 
leans in the struggle for the regeiKsyi^du^gi- 
the minority of Charles VII., 
that they need have no fear of loBrag lSwupf.; . 
positions, as the King of France bad 
gotten the injuries of the Duke of - 

The widowed Queeu Anne had.-7^lii?p|Si|li; 
Nantes soon after the death 
VIII., and had resumed- thjB 
of the duchy of Brittany. ' 
already married to a wife whom 
had compelled him to espous€^ 
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fle|&rnied in |)erson, was a princess 
! : reputation and * great merit. 

wder . te earry out the treaty for the 
'^anlibn of Brittany with the crown, it was 
Louis to divorce his wife and 
, iQueen Anne, as he liad uo children. 

..A^dUp^wsation was obtained for this pur- 

■ Alexander VI., who got in 
r^rn |br his part in the iniquitous transiic- 

: ^^'4^ title of Duke of Valentenois, in 
,;^upliin^ and a handsoine pension lor his 
etiS .Cflosar Bprgia. Louis was then niarritul 
- Ainie^ ^0^^^ The queen, uhvay.s 

jl^OUH of her rigdits as Duchess of Brit- 
tapy, retained the udministraLion of the 
duQhy in her own hands, and it was stii)u- 
lul^ that in case of the failure of children 
by this marriage the duchy should revert 
to ^the descendants of its ancient house ol* 

. nrinee^, and that if two sons \vcrc l)orn to 
i^is and Anne the second should be Duke 
of Sfrittany. 

liouis now prepared to reiu'.w tlio war in 
which he imagined was l)oqueathcd 
tdi him by his predecessor. Il(‘ claimed not 
only the crown of Naples, hut lliat of Milan 
alio liiS the repre.seutative ol* Iris grandmother 
Valentine Visconti, daugbuir of the last 
d^e of that family, lie •])urchased the 
eijjburrence of the pope, and secured by 
sJ^ilful negotiations tlu; neutrality of Ger- 
many, Spain, Venice, Florence, and Savoy. 
The French army entered Italy in Augu.st, 
1499, the Duke of Milan Hed to the Tyrol, 
and on the lith of September the city of 
Milan was occupied by the French. So far 
noi a^hot had been fired. 

the duchy of Milan and its 
'l^onqueBt by Louis XIL, and the ell*v)rts 
O^bft Fren king to make himself inaslcr 
, . of l^apleis^ t he s u bsequ en t cx p u Isi on of tlu^ 
Freuen W the Spaniards and the transfer 
;.of kingdom to JTerdinaiid 

which opened the sixteenth cen- 
The loss of Na- 
; felt hy Louis that it 

^ illness, iu which 

; Wa^ of. He subscKpiently 

to Ferdinand, and in 
of Cam bray against 
i,^.Vej0iic€!* -As Duke of Milan it was his true 

■ that republic as a barrier 

: A encroachments of Austria, but 

increiase liis Italian pos- 
^^ 3^^ (jf Venice blinded him 

The events of the war 
1509 have been related. 

I'he ibrmatiou of the Holy 


League, the story of w^hich has been told. 
The death of Gaston de Foix, at Ravenna, 
sealed the fate of the French in Italy. They 
were soon driven from the peninsula, and 
Maximilian Sforza was made Duke of Milan. 

! Genoa recovered her iiidei>endeuc*e, and the 
I Holy League was completely .successful. 
Not even these reverses «juhl^cure Louis 
I of liis obstinate desire to obtain northern 
Italy, and in 1513, in alliance with the 
Venetians, lie made another attempt to get 
posses.sion of Lilian. Maximilian was driven 
out of that city, which was occupied by the 
French. Tlu; h'rench army wais defeated 
by the Hwis.-, liowcver, in the attempt to 
capture Novara, and was driven across the 
Alps with heavy loss, and Lombardy W'as 
once more lost to L()ni.s. 

The reverses of the French in Italy en- 
(‘ouragod the enoinies of Louis to attack him 
in his own kingdom. Fcadinand, always 
treacherous, began to tlvrtHiten his southern 
iVontier from Aragon ; Henry V llL landed 
at (.'aUiis with 20,000 men ; and the {Swiss 
invaded Franche CV)jnt6. In Aiigii.st, 1513, 
the English army laid siege to Torouenne. 
It was in this siege that the Emperor Maxi- 
milian 1. served a.s a volunUHn* m the Eng- 
lish army for one hundre<l crowns a day. 
Louis ilcspiilched a force to the relief of 
Teroiieniie, but it was defeated. Among 
the prisoners takim by the Engli.sh was the 
famous Chevalier Bayard, one of the com- 
manders of tlie army. Thi.s engagement 
is known as the “ Battle of the Spiir.s,*' be- 
cause the French cavalry, after a slight re- 
sistance, b(;caJiKi panic-.stricken and fled 
fj-om tlie field at Jiill speed. Teroueiine 
.soon surrendered, and its fall w^as followed 
hy that of Ton may, but Henry Vlll. 
qnickh" grew wi^ary of the war, and return- 
ing to England, put an end to the cam- 
paign. In the same summer the English 
defeated and slew TiOuis' most constant ally, 
Jame.s IV. of Scotland, at Flodden. Iu 
15.14, Aime of Brittany, the wife of Louis, 
to whom lie, \va.s deej)ly attached, died, and 
the king, now anxitms for peace, <‘oncluded 
a treaty with all hi.s enemicvS except the 
Swiss, who refiis(;d to treat with hinj. By 
the terms of this treaty he married tlui 
Princess Mary, the sister of Henry VIII. 
of England, on the 7th of August, 1514. 
He did not long survive this marriage, and 
died on the 1st of January, 1515. He was 
sincerely mourned by his people, for not- 
withstanding his costly and useless foreign 
wars, he was one of the best of French kings.^ 
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His government of his kingdom exhibited 
.a wise commingling of justice, clemency, u 
careful economy, end a Jibcjal and gtmer- 
^us patronage of the arts and sciences. 
-Agriculture and (tommcM’cc e;c|>orieiiced a | 
marked iinprovemouL under him, “and the : . 
general incrensc <d’the wealtli oftlie nation j 
became a])parent. in the superior 
and luxury ()i‘ tlomestie architecture 
ture, and di'css.” 


..... 

Dupes *’ — Jtitilielieu Foils the Con^smcacSfesAg 
FrMfteo— The* Thirty Years' 
the GermJin Protestants — Coiispijpacjr hrCS&jQ^^M^ 
—Death of Kichelieii— Death of 

S Louis XII. left no som' 

■ ])asscd to Francis of » ^ 


^ nation j Duke of Valois, the husband 6f:^ev 

‘legaiice : \ Frineess (daude, the eldest 

furni- j ter ()]' Louis XH. and 

' BrilLaiiy. I^hancis L was a 
man of hrilUnnt ae(M)m2)lishments/; 
was of noble stature, brave, full of spi^t^ : 
CTI AFTER V. I a proficient in all the exercises of anns, add 

fond of ]>l(;asnre and military glory, .1^ 
was a favorite with all classes, and his 
c(‘ssion was luiiled with delight by all* 
Although arrived at rnan^s estate^ 
still thoroughly in subjection Co hfe;^ “ 
Louise of Savoy, a woman of afc*'* 
of immoral character and . ^ 

teni])er. king immediatfelj^Wi 

I)uehess of Augoul^me, and she dictate 
the first Mppoii)tni(‘nts of the new sov€9lji|| 
om* ol‘ which was the bestowal of the c6|||- 
stable’s sword upon Charles, DukC; df 
]h)urbon. ^ 

Francis I. began liis reign with the dfe^' ■ 
termination to win bac'k tlie Italian lahifc;’ 
that liad hvvw lost by I^iouis XIL Ali at^5;V: 
oJ' 60, 000 men under the Constable de 
bon, tlu* iminorlal Bayard, and other abld;' 
commanders, -was assembled, together witti^ 
an imnuMise train of artillery. The 
held the passes of Mont Cenis arid Mcttxt 
(ien^vre, but Trivulzio and Lautrec, iwo 
of the Fremrli geiiei'als, with the assist^^dd 
of th(‘ engineer iShivarro, made a route, 
the (\)1 d’ Aigentiere, and this large aflffljrij- 
with ail its guns and baggage-trmn,;^ 
transported across the Alps by,,pathsA^Ki|ii'^^^^ 
had never beCn attempted save by ■< 

inois bun lei’s. By <1:1.-. brilliant moVem^V^ 
the French army turned Uie enemy’djpi^r:^^ 
tiun. and entered Italy before ‘'it 
lieved that their march had 
Swiss lell back upon Novara, and;.; 
French advanced to .Turin, and tbepcifti^^ 
towards Milan. The Swiss having lieSii • 
reinforced by a body of 20,000 of thbxkrL 
i oountrvmen, attacked the French oamip 
"‘^“’‘♦"■'’iMarignano, ten miles from 

battle began at four o'clock in the'aftemb^iL^.' 
and raged with great fury until midnij^ifc 
Both sides slept on thieir arms, aiid.ti^ 
flict was renewed at daybreak. The result 
this time was decisive. The Swiss w W f 
badly beaten alid forced to retreat witJivi 
loss of 10,000 men. The victors lost 6,000 
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Frtiiicia I. lipoorncs King — Inviidi'.s tlit^ Dncliy of 
Milan — Hattie <‘1‘ Muria-niiiio — Treaty Mitli the 
Swiss — F^rancis Doolino.‘< an Alliaiioe with Voiiice 
— His Error — (.’harle.s VI. Hmnucs King of vS]):iiu 
— Troaty of Noyon — Charhis (.Ihoseii Emperor — 
Alliance of Charles willi Henry VIJ 1. of Knghiiul 
— The Field of the. Clotli of Gold— War Hetweem 
France and Sjiafii — The Frcmh Driven from 
Milan — Revolt of the Duke of Jlourhun— JIo De- 
feats the French in .Italy— Jhitthi of Pavia — Fran- 
cis Taken Prisoner- His (-aplivity — Treaty of 

Madrid— l''nnieis IK^adi's th<i 'J'roaty — Renewal of 
the War— Reverses oi* the French iji Italy — 'fJie 
Peace (»f Ciimhray - Francis JVrseentesthe French 
Protestant.s — War Iii('aks Out lietwceii Franco 
and Spjiin— (diaries Invades Provmiee, hnt is 
Forced to llelrr^at- Dcaith of the Daupliiii — Peae(.‘ 
witli tlie Emperor — ('harles in ]■' ranee — Fraiieis 
Reeomes the Ally of (In* Sultan — Pr<>grc.ss of tlio 

War— d’reaty of (despy I'erstieniimis of the 

Freiieh Pnnestunts Difath of Framns — Henry 11. 
— lutlueuee ol'the Guises — The Seoteh AIJiaiiee — 
^larriago of the Daujiljiu tn Mary of SeotJaml— 
War Retw'een France and S])ain — Gapture of <'a- 
lais liy the French — 'fiie Peace of C.'atteaii (’am- 
hiv'os — Death of Henry- 'Die Reformation in 
France — Reign of Franeis 11. ('oiispiracy of Ani- 
hoi.se — t’luivles l.\. — (ditharine. do’ Alcdici Re- 

g<Mit Struggle Retween the (du Indies' and the 

.Huguenots -The ( dvil War - Treaty of t^t. Ger- 
mains - -Marriagt' of Henry <d’ N'avarre to Margue- 
rite of Valois- -Massacre of St. Rartholomew — The 
Civil War Renewi'd - Sieg(^ of Rochelle — Death 
of (diarlo-^- IX.- -Henry HI. — Successes of tlie 
1 1 ngJUMiois - file Calliolie iA*ague — The Duke of 

Anjou in ili.* Ncllicrlands His Death — Allianee 

Retween S|»a'n and the Duke, of (tuise — Wars 
Against the League M urder of tlie Duke of (iiiise 
— .1 nsurr(*ei ion .Vgainsi (lie King — H is Reconeilia- 
tioh with IL'iirv nf Navarre— Th(\v Re.siege Paris 
- -Assassinaiion of H(.‘iiry HI. — Henry IV. Suc- 
ceeds t(» tlie I'n-neli (d’owii-- His Erirly Diflieulties 
— Rattle of Ivi-y — Us Results- -Reeanlalioii of 
■.Henry -“He is Ai-knowledgcd 
Kingdom — His \\'ise Policy 1 
■V— France muler Henry I V.-Mis Plan for the Re- 

‘■.hdjustiiieut of Em ope He is Assa.ssiuated—Louis 

— Mario de’ Mi'ilitd Ttogeiit — Retirement of 
— Mooting of die SinU's < icneral — Marriage 
tuj King— Rise of Rie.helieu — Death of Mar- 
„ D'Ancreand his AN'ife — Richelieu Reconciles 
thii King witli his Mother — Death of Do Euyiies — 
Richelieu Made a Cdirdinal — Recoiues Prime Min- 
ister— His Vigorous Poliov — Takes La Rochelle — 
\Va'r in Italy — Treats’ “A Chcrasco — The “ Day of 
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5 'fe were some of the noblest in inclining Heniy favorably towards him» 

Francis, who bad djs- self, and by artfully flattering the hopes of 
greatest gallantry in the battle, Heiiry/s great minister, Cardinal Wolsey, 
on the field from wdio aspired. to the papacy, completely won 
of its fnost illustrious ornament, him over to his side. From this conference 
Bayard. The victory settled Henry and Wolsey proceeded to France to 
' meet Francis by npianritmeiit. The inter- 

; the hands of the French. The Swiss, view bel wocn thci French and English sov- 
^ inipressed w ith the vigor of Francis, eroigiis is known as the “ Field of the Cloth 

Responded readily to the efforts he made to of (lold,” from the magnificence of the dis- 
: ifteoure their alliance. A tn^aty of pi‘aee play made by F rancis in honor of his guest* 
'.and friendship and alliance wa-s signed be- Tlje cnlcrlaininent lasted for eighteen days, 
tyveen the Swiss republic and the Frcmfh i at the end of whicli time Henry returned 
kingj and remained unbroken until the | home ratbc]- piqued than pleased at the 
il^yblutioh of j splendors of Francis, which far surpassed 

‘ M northern Italy, Francis might | his own. Befnv returning to England he 

easily have added the kingdom of Naples | liad a second ijitervic w with the emperor at 
'toTjis conquests, but lie (Miuceivcd the fool- ‘ Gravelines, who sought to nunove any &v- 
Jsh notion that the mer- 


<5haut8 and manufacturers 
Venice were not fit to 
be‘ the allies of a great 
kiiig, and break in g w i th 
lliehi, made a close alii- 
>$ihoe wid^ the Medici of 
"'Florence and the pope, 
who succeeded in stripping 
: of all his advantages. 

At the solicitation of llie 
Francis consented 
to d efer Ms at tack n poii 
; Kaples until the deatli 
of Ferdinand of Spain. 
£*eaviug^the Gonsftable de 
Bourbon to govern Milaig 
Francis then returned to 



■ Fr^cc. 

In Jahuary , 1 51 6, Fcr- 
•dinand of Spain died, and was succeeded by 
his grandson Charles of Austria. Charles’ 
^position at this time was both delicate, and 
dw appreciating tlie importance 

; securing the good- of rbc. Prencli king, 
".'^4 a ^caty of peace and alliance with 

him at Noyon in August of the same year. I 
two years the two sovenagns 
;;^||ipued good friends, and profound peace 
tlirougl^out western Europe. Jii 
ASXp the EiMeror Maximilian died, and ; 
Friflrbcis and Gharlea became rivals for the ! 
If^erial ^prown. Tlie election resulted in | 
latter, who became the Em- 
V. Charles soon won another 
oyer Francis. *' Both .sovereigns 
firiendslii;) and alliance of Henry 
of Charlies crossed ov 3r to 
without invitation, and in a 
interviews succeeded 


TliK LOUVRE GALliERY. 

orabJe iniprcs.sion his rival might hav^ 
made. sueceeded in winning from 

IT onry a promise to conclude no engage- 
ment h(),^til(‘ to the ■imperial inO rests. The 
wa nil friendshi p of ^ h^i a ncis M lui ( lia rles 
gT(»wn weak sinci' the election of the 
ladia: to tlui imperial dignity. Frjinci.s re- 
.^(Mited tlio good fortune of liis rival, and 
was rcasonaiily jealous of the c<uu (‘ntrati()n 
of .so mueb power in the bands of Ins enter- 
pri.sing neig:bbor. Both lu* and diaries 
were convinited that their iiiK rests would 
soon array thorn against each other. 

The open rupture c.amc' about in 1521. 
In that year a French army was siiit across 
the. Pyrenees to aid Henry (rAlbirt. to re- 
cover the kingdom of Navarre, which had 
been wrested from him by Ferdinand of 
Spain. In the same yi‘ar a secret treaty 
was negotiated betwcjen the pope and the 
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for the expulsion of the French 
Italy, In October, 1()21, their -coni- 
Hhed Ibrces look tho field, and by the 
of the next year the French were 
once more expel I from the Milanese duchy. 
Influenced by Wolsoy, Henry VIII. of 
England now o])eij]y embraced the cause of 
the emperor, and declared war against 
France in IMay, 

Francis |)iv]);ircd to recover his lost 
ground in Ital}', l3ut as he was about to set 
out for that country an event occurred 
wliich was more injurious to him in its con- 
sequences than all the attacks ol‘ liis ene- 
mies. The Constable de Bourbon, the most 
powerful subject of the crown? liad gained 
his wealth by Ids marriage with Susanna, 
th(i heiress of the elder brancli of the house 
of Bourbon. On the death of ids wife, 
Loiiise of Savoy, the mother of the king, 
attracted by his great reputation and bril- 
liant qualities, offered him her hand in 
marriage. Bourbon refused it with inso- 
lent disdain, and the duchess, furious at 
the insult, resolved to destroy liim. Shej 
was the daughter of the sister of the last 
Duke of Bourbon, and as siicli claimed to 
be his nearest heir, and demanded of tlie 
constable the surrender of the estates 
brought him by his wife. She succeeded 
in drawing the king into tlie scheme, and a 
royal decree was issued, depriving the con- 
stable of his possessions ajid bringing him 
to the vcjrge of ruin. In this extremity 
Bourbon suddenly executed a selieine he 
had rneditateil for a long time in secret. 
He renounced his allegiance to Francis, 
abandoned his service, and went over to 
the Emperor Charles. An arrangement 
was effected by wiiich Bourbon was given 
the command of an army dcjstiiied to invade 
Prance from the ( ierman frontier, while at 
the same moment another army was to enter 
that kingdom from Spain. The King of 
England agreed to make a desi^ent upon 
Normandy and Bicardy, and the emperor 
promised to Bourbon the hand of his sister 
jEleanora, and the iiidep(yident sov(;reignty 
of a kingdom to he erected out of Dauphin^ 
and Provence. Tlie danger wdiich thus 
threatened his kingdom made it necessary 
for Francis to rfunain in France, but un- 
willing to lose the opportunity of invading 
Italy, he sent an army over the Alps under 
the Admiral Bonuivel, an imjompetent 
favorite, whose failure has been related. 

In the summer of 1524 Bourbon invaded 
Provence with a strong army, and after 



taking Toulon, Prejus,^ and { _ 

to Marseilles; The city was 8tubborn|j5| 
feuded, and the approach of the king WiHH 
a large force compelled "the duke to raw-; ', 
the siege and retreat into Italy. Francis,. .■ 
instead of f()llowing the enemy 
coast, crossed tlie Alps by forced maroii^ ^ 
entered Lombardy, and seized ]V|ilan; : ■ ; 

stead of following up his advantages, 
turned aside to besiege Pavia, and 
layed before that city for three nmiths/?:; 
This gave Bourbon time to raise a' 
army in Germany and join the STpauisfe: 
commanders Do Lauuoy and Pescami. M^^^ 
Lodi. On the 24th of February, 1525^ 
imperial army, thus strengthened, attacked; 
the Freiicli at Pavia, inllicting upon 
a total (leleat and a loss of 8,00(jjj 
which were inelnded all 
eraJs. Francis was made prSSoS 
conveyed to the Castle of PizziglS 
Milan, from which he sent news of his 
tivity to In# mother. 

The news of tlie defeat at Pavia and tlhil' V 
captivity of the king created a feeling 
dismay in France. Louise of Savoy 
regent, and acted in this emergency 
re.solution and promptness. She at'on^ i* 
opened negotiations with the pope, the lEmgj,;.;' 
of England, the Venetians, the Plor0i:dih%,i:’ 
and even with the Turkish sultah; , 

great po^ver and undisguised auibiticii.^of':^ 
Charles liad alarmed all the . 
stall's, and Louise liad no* diflieulty*’ia';^S^^^^^ 
eluding a treat y of neutrality and 
alliance with Henry of England, in 
1525. Henry stipulated arnongp* 
tilings that the fre>edom of the ^ 

France should never be purchase^ 
cession of any of liis territory, and 
himself to use' every effort to secure 
lease of that monarch. A little / . 

secret league was formed between the 
Eugiaiul, Venice, and Franceeso § 
for tlie expulsion of the Spaniai^:;' 

Italy. 

In the meantime Francis 
to Madrid, and impris6ned*iQ 
tower of the Alcazar. The etu® 
to S(ie him, and the king fellilj^X 
in January, 1526, worn' . out 
finement, Francis signed, unfliBi:; 
protest, which permitted him 'i^ ^ 
at pleasure, the treaty of Madi^^: j 
instrument he agreed .to ^edAl^^ 

Flanders, and Artois to the empwoV/; 
nounced all claim to Napl^ and IGlan, 
stored to the Duke of Bourbon 
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fi^t^d domaiDS, and proinisod to attend the 
'emperor- with a fleet and army when he 
went to be crowned at Koine, or marihed 
against the Turk'? Tlie two sons of Francis 
were clclivtnd to ( Iniilcs as hostapes for 
the fulfilmint ot tins float's, and Fiaiuis 
bound liiriiMlf to Htuni to Jus captuity in 
case of Ins f iilino to dili\ti up Buigund\ 
within foiii iiKHJtlis 

ImniedMtds n])on Ins ntuiii lionie 
Franeis s( t to woi k to ( \ ido tlie (xeention 
of these Ininnli itinj- ( onditioiis, wlmh lu 
declaitd wii not lundiiig upon hnn lx 
cause ol lx nig wiuug from Inm while a 


Ml SI I M or ARTTITFR^, TARIfi 

risonci Win n tlx ^ i(iro> J^inno) uiged 
im to iulfil Ills ( nj; igt niLiit icspecting 
Bin gundy, ho summontd at Cognac a 
meeting of deputies fiom that duchy, who, 
in the presence of tlie Spanish envoys, de- 
elaied that tin* king had no right to alienate 
the duchy from tin (rown of Fiance, as his 
coronation oatldfoi oide him to do so, and 
that they w uld nevei 1011^-001 to such a 
step. The king iteclared his leadme&s to 
execute the other stipolatiutib ol the treaty, 
and in place^of Burgundy offered the em- 
peior an indemnity of two millions of 
crowns. Charle&, finding himself duped, 


demanded that Frahcft shoHiu letnttn 
his captivity, but the king paid bo 
this demand, and was soon absolved ^8li» 
pope from his engagements with ^tbe% eflOlr- 
pcroi Fiancis then gave 
ca11> to advancing the aflairs of ^ 

L( ague The fate of this combinatioii, 
the (dpturo and plunder of Rolne 
Spanish aimy under tho Duke of Bo«irbOB» 
have been 1 elated. In 1528 FraadM de- 
spatched an aimy to conquef Naples, but^ 
as has been stated, he depiived himSelf of 
the alliaui e of the Genoese by his treatiBeitt 
ol them. Th( y went over to the side of tto 
emperor, and the FretiOh 
aniTy, unsuccessful in its/iper- 
dtioiis, and decimated a 
tLiiible epidemic, was obliged 
to aJiaiidon the t*iege of Na- 
j)hs, and u treat to Aversa, t 
v\h(u the lemnant soon^r- 
1 ( ndei 1 d to the imperial forces. 
Out of 110,000 men who had 
lunched into the NeiinM||iN|ia 
kingdom, scaicely 
mained to take part 
suirendd Genoa 
volted against the Froncb, 
undei the leadership of Dovra, 
and remained independent of 
i^raiK e until the wars of the 
(ti c at Kevolutioii. Both sides 
were now tiled of the War. 
Fiaucife, disheartened bj his 
losses and the heavy cost of 
the struggle, was willing to 
abandon his pretciisiotts to 
Italy, which he saw he could 
not maintain, and Charles, 
iinoasy at the rapid- growth 
of Lutheranisin in Gormajai^, 
desired peace with Frapee in 
order to give bis attention 
that danger. of 

peaii was ranged and signed at OaniMy 
111 July, 1529 All the cooditiona ^f the 
tieaty of Madrid, save the cession vS Biov 
gundy, wcie embraced within it lAlieu 
of that duchy the emperor accepted tW iti- 
demnity of two millions of O^rbd 

by Fiancib, who also bound tlQt to 

engage in any enterprise in 
wlicie hostile to the emperor, and tefwt 
him when called upon with a 
subsidy of 200,000 crowns. The king ^ho 
agreed to marry Eleanora, queen dowa|^ 
of Portugal, the sister of Charles, Tai$ 
marriage took place in July, 1530^ and the 
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i^o ’had been detained a? 
were released. Th^ 
y was a severe humiliation 

He not only put an end by it 
of French doininion in Italy, 
^ his allies to the neces- 

of 'Obtai ning peace. 

tlie interval of peace which fol- 
tbis treaty, Francis inflicted another 
U^ilible^ upon his character by per- 

4eofij»Qg those of his subjects who hud ein- 
'bjr^ed tke opinions of the refbriiie^rs. They 
grown very strong in France, and the 
sister Marguerite, afterwards Queen 
*6f Navarre, and some of the noblest persons 
■in the kingdom, were among their niiinbei*. 
Francis was naturally inclined to toleration, 
Jbut his chief minister, Cardinal Diiprat, led 
hipi to adopt a course opposed to bis ihcli- 
"Baiion. A severe persecution was begun, 
::^d a number of victims were cruelly 
Vhu^nedjxj^^ the capital andiin the 

a little while, however, 
i’rancisf^H^ahing to strengthen himself 
the emperor by cultivating the 
' friendship of the Lutht.'ran priiHics of ( Jer- 
•iniiny, discontinued the perseeiition, and 
^4^ amity lowunls thinn. 

■.The savage cruelties which iiinl niiirked his 
p;iri»enutiou of the refoniie<l filled the Ger- 
iftan brethren wdth horror, and t he jAilheran 
prjine^^ to a deaf ear to the persuasions 
yof tfe: French king and made tlieir pea(‘e 
wi th the emperor. Francis ( ;ndea vored still, 
by showing them increased attention and 
^^estoring to liberty those who had be<?n iiri- 
4i>rkonea for holding the reformed opinions, 
over to his side, but they had 
iBb feith in him, and thus his short-siglited 


Provence at the head of 50,000 men. 
Francis retired before him, removing the 
inhabitants, burning the towns, and laying 
waste the country. He thus inflicted im- 
mense suffering upon his own people, but he 
defeated the invasion of the emperor with- 
out striking a blow. Charles found it im- 
possible to subsist his troops and animals, 
and though his march was unimpeded, 
famine and disease swept away his army, 
lie attempted to lay siege to Arles and^ 
Marseilles, but was driven off with ease, 
and hearing of the growing strength of the 
French army, he retreated into Ital}", hav^- 
iiig lost about half of his forces and gained 
mailing. Dfiriiig this campaign the dau- 
phin, the eldest son of Francis, died on tlia 
10th of August. The Duke of Orleans suc- 
ceeded his l)rother as dauphin and heir to 
tlic crown. The war went on wnthout ao- 
complishiug ai^y thing until tlie summer of 
1588, when a truce of ten years was '"ar- 
ranged by tlie pope, cadi soveri'ign being 
li'ft in possession of what lie held at tin 
time. The ^Milanese ducliNMcmained with 
tlie emperor, and Francis keiit Savoy and 
I the greater pait of Piedmont. This truce 
was followed by a jiersomil interview of the 
I sovereigns, at wliich it s(‘(>med that their 
j old cordiality Inul been revived, 
j Francis now applied himself to the task 
of conciliating tlu', emperor, and broke off 
I his relations with Henry YHI. and the 
: sultan, and beeame once more the enemy 
I and jiei'seciitur of the Protestants, lii 1551) 

I Gh(‘ut rebelled against the em|)eror and aj)- 
I pealed to Francis for supjiort, [irornisirig in 
I return to restore the sovereignty of Fniiicb 
' in that city and in the other eities of Flan- 


accomplished -its legitimate results, ders. Francis, who was anxious to lay the 
-lax conciliate the pope, Francis emperor under an obligation to him, not 

f(if^0tia^d4K between his second only refused the proposition, but informed 

Duke of Orleans, and ( -athariuc Charles of it and offered him a safe passage 
Ijte * daugh ter of the late Duke of through France to the Netherlands. Qiarles 

■ of Pope Clement. The at once accepted the offer, and was maguifi- 

wik solemnized by the iKipe in per- ceiitly entertained by Francis during his 
on the 28th of October, progress through Trance. The king w:i v 
; 158^ 3^ year Clement died, and urged by several of his confidential advisers 

friendly to the emperor. to detain the emperor now that he had liim 
-X ; deeply oflTeuded King in his power, until he consented to comply 

' and beheading without with all his demands ; but Francis refuserl 

' agent of the latter at to break his word, and accompanied Ids 

• IVancis, watching his guest to the frontier, where he arrived in 

the war, advanced, in February, 1540. Francis had demanded of 
ba^l^ claim to the duchy of Sa- him the investiture of Milan, and (Jharles 
<^ve|Tan both Savoy and had delayed his answer. Upon reaching 
nis The emperor at Flanders, he denied having given Francis 

field agauist him, and invaded any encouragement to hope for a favorabln 
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and a fbw months Jater made his 
boa Philip buke of Milan. Francis, angry 

this refusal, renewed his negotiations with 
^the Lutherans, and nnido an alliance with 
the Sultan Sol ynnin, wJiose fleet joined that 
<if Franco at Marseilles in May, 1543. The 
; llies then ])roeeeded to Nice, which was 
: acked and hiirned. The French army 
under the Coniit d’Engh ion defeated the 
irnporiali>;ls at C(n’isolles in Savoy, on the 
'14th of April, 1544. 

Fraiicis was in no condition to profit by 
these advantages, however, for Charhis had 
Micceeded in drawing Henry VIll. into an 
alliance with him. A treaty was signed by 
the emperor and llenry in February, 1543, 
by which they agreed to attemi)t the con- 
quest of France, and if sueccssiul to divide 
the kingdom betwwn them. In July, 1544, 
Henry landed at Calais with 30,000 nnai, 
and laid siege to Boulogne and Montreuil; 
and Charles advanced into t^iampagne and 
laid siege to 8t. Dizit'r-sur-Marne, which 
detained him in front of' it for six wrecks by 
its gallant resistance, and gave Francis 
time to collect a large army, with which lie 
covered the ajjproaches to Paris. The em- 
peror deeming it ini|)rud(?nt to risk a battle 
with this for<'e halted at C/ompiegne, and 
opened negotiations with the French king, 
and a treaty of peace was arranged betw^eeii 
them on the 18th of September of that 
year. Each surrendeivd the territory ho 
had taken since the truce of Nice. Francis 
again renounced his claims to Naples and 
Flanders, and agreed to surrender Savoy 
on condition of tlie investiture of his third 
s5u, the Duke ol' Orleans, with the duchy 
of Milan, and his marriage*, to a dangliter 
of the emperor or of the Archduke Fer- 
dinand. Tile death of the duke within a 
year preventcMj llie (‘xecutiou of the articles 
concerning Savoy and Milan. Henry VII 1. 
refused to lake jiart in this treaty, and the 
war betwei'ii England and France went on 
in a desultory maiima- until June, 1546, 
w hen peace was signed htHween them. 

One of the artieles of the treaty of Crespy 
bound Francis and Charles to make stren- 
uous and combined efforts for ilie jiropaga- 
tion of the doctrines of the cluircli. Fran- 
cis undertook t<; carry out his part of the 
agreement by seeking to exterminate the 
Vaudois of Provence. Tliree towms and 
twenty-two hamlets w^ere ttitally destroyed, 
3,000 people, many of whom >vere women 
and children, were butchered in cold blood, 
and 700 others were condemned to the gal- 


leys* for life.' On the-Slst bf 

Francis died of a painful 

which he had long suffered, and' 

the result of his dissolute life. > r ^ 

With all his faults, and they 
and decp,^Francis must be confeidef ed vdtie?' 
of the greatest of the sovereigns of 
His besetting sin lay in allowing 
to be ruled by his mother and his mistros^,; 
to whose lolly the most of his reverses ; 
due. His sagacity, however, clearly 4*®*^ 
eerned the danger with which the ambi||o& 
of the house of Austria threatened the 
dependence of his country, and not Ohly Sf " 
France, but of all Europe. For 
years ho struggled, singlc-haiidedpagiui^f: 
the mightiest monarchy since the day* of i; 
Charlemagne, and loft his kingdbm^ 
only unimpaired, hut increased in / 

.dimensitrns. He was a liberal and.miS|^|r 
ligeiit friend of the great revival off 
ing and the arts which marks his 
many of the noblest moiiumonts of F'ri^ffi|^. 
date from his reign. 

Henry 11. succeeded his father 
twenty -ninth year. On bis (leath4)ed 
cis had advised his son not to employ 
inorency in any post of authority,:aJSd-W 
curb with a strong hand the rising puwliir 
and ambition of the GuLses. nenry>b|^ttd;' 
his reign hy dismissing all his fathee?sjro|^^^^^ 
isters, recalling the Constable 
to court, and bestowing the highest 
ii])on the Guises. . : 

The family of Guise was a 
branch of the sovei eign house of 
which owerl allegiance only to the,em^iSi^r' 
Its founder was Claude, the first 
Giiise, w ho liad married a French 
of the house of Bourbon. His’ 
daughter Mary married James V. of 
land, and aft(‘r the death of her busb^lE^i:: 
and during tiie long minority of her 
ter, Mary, “Queen of Scots,' 
con tr*J ling influence upon the govefli®?^f/ 
of that country in favor of Franoe./i<«ES 
the seven sons of Duke Claude, the eWiCB^/ 
Francis, sm^ceeded him as Duke of: ^ 
the second became Archbishop 
and afterwards Cardinal of Iiorriune/ ^ ^ 
duke was an able general, and a bo44444v^ 

sagacious politician ; jhe 

slirewd, learned, eloquent, and a 

dissimulation. Both of the brothers* p; 

important offices in the council of 

II. The policy of the Guises was 

but it was bold and skilful, and pQintei' ^ 

plainly to a renewal of the war irath; 
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f30^p^n>r 0^ In the iAterval of peace 
themselves to strengthen the 
4r]luipce with Bcotlaud, and secured the be- 
'ti^thal of their niece Mary, the young 
of that kingdom, to the Dauphin 
V JFtiiicik Mary had been betrothed to Ed- 
of England, but the quetin dow- 
and the regent Arran broke this en- 
gwenii^t, and sent the young queen to 
. fliiaiice. under the protection of a French 
j^et, thexfe to be educated, and to reside 
until her marriage. The refusal to coni- 

g et^ the engagement witli Edward VI. 
height oh a war between England and 


by the Duke of Guise, and. Charles waa 
obliged to abandon his attempt after a 8i(^ge 
of three months, a. d. 1553. In 155^ and 
1556 the Emperor Cliarles resigned lijs va- 
rious crowi]fl to his son and brother, as has 
b(ien related, and withdrew from political 
life. 

Philip IF., King of Spain and the Indies 
Sind of the Two Sicilies, inherited his father s 
qusirrel with France. The Duke of Guise, 
Avho ivas a descendant of Ren^ of Anjou, 
cherished the hope of winning the Keapol- 
iniii crown, and in 1556 iviia sent into Italy 
to attack the kingdom of Naples. He was 
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France as the ally of the 
Fi'Cnch recaptured Boulogne, 
taken from them by Henry 
peace was made between all 

IL now took part in the struggle 
. Elector Maurice of Saxony and 

, We have already related this 

seized the three bishop- 
rrril^ and Verdun. After the 

V between Maui’ice and 


iS;tlieeihperor turned upon Henry to 
hii^ for nis interference in his afiairs. 

to Metz with an army 
The city was defended 


opposed by the Spanish viceroy, the Duke 
of Alva, who prevented him from accom- 
plishing anything, and compelled liiin to rei- 
treat towards Rome. Before lie had fairly 
recovered from the fatigues of his’campaigii, 
he was summoned home to meet a new 
danger there. 

The Spanish army, oommuiided by Em- 
manuel Filibert, Duke of Savoy, and rein- 
forced by an English force under the Earl 
I of Pembroke, marched from the Nether- 
I lands into France, and laid siege to St 
Quentin, which was defended by a weak 
garrison under the Admiral de Coligni. 
The Constable de Montmorency attempted 






' . . ‘At 

to Thieve it ;ivith the main army, and was 
ilefeated by the superior f^)rce of the 
i^pfiniards on the 10th of August and made 
prisoner. The way to Pai is was open, and 
the Duke of Savoy was anxious to press 
ifirward and seize tJie city. Philip ordered 
"him to wait until he had taken St. Quentin, 
which was captured seventeen days later. 
Philip then st'iztd several otlier places, but 
made no cltbrt to follow up his victory. 
This delay enabled the Duke of Guise, wlio 
laid arrived from Italy, to collect a new' 
army at Com])iegue. He acted w’ith vigor 
and ability, and soon placed matters on a 
better footwig. Detaching one division of 
his array to make a feint towards Luxem- 
burg, he inarched rapidly lo Cklais and 
captured that city on the 8lh of January, 
1558. Giiines w'as taken on tlie 2Lst, and 
thus in three weeks England was stripped 
of the Iasi; vestig(;s of her ancient doniiuiou 
in France. 'J'bis success made Guise the 
most popular man in France. On the 8th 
of April, 1558, bis niece, the young Queen 
of Scotland, was married to the daujdiin, 
and it was stipulated by a secret article of 
the marriage treaty lliat the crowns of 
France and Scotland should be forever 
united. This marriage made Guise the 
most powerful as well as the most ])opular 
prince in the kingdom. Towards the close 
of the year negotiations for jieace were 
begun. England demanded the restitution 
of Calais,- and was supportc-d by Spain. 
The death of Queen Mary ol' England in 
November, 1558, interrupted the negotia- 
tions, but tliey w'ere resumed at Cateau 
Cainbr6sis, early in 1559, and Philip, seeing 
that his intlueuee was at an end in England, 
no loiigei* suppen’ted the demand for Calais. 
Peace was signed on the 2d of April, 1559. 
France kept Calais, G nines, Metz, Toul and 
Verdun, but abandoned all of Savoy and 
Piedmoiik, except Turin and four other 
fortresses, and restored lior conquests in 
Italy and. the Low Countries. By this 
treaty France surrendered 189 towms and 
fortresses in various parts of Europe. The 
terms were considered hard for France. 
Several important marriages were arranged 
by the treaty. Henry's daughter Elizabeth 
was united to Philip ot Spain, and the 
Duke of Savoy married the Princess Mar- 
guerite, Henry's sister. During the re- 
joicings at Paris which hailed the peace, 
Henry took part in a tournament, and was 
mortally wounded by accident in an en- 
counter with Montgomerv, the captain of 


his Scotch giihrds. He died 
later, on the 10th 

During Henry’s reign the 
wras utterly corrupt." The king’s . 

Diana of’ Poitiers, sold the 

state ill the most shameless mannteS 

queen, Catharine de’ Medici, 

and without authority during the- 

reign. ' ' v . 

The Reformation made extraordiiWl^ 
progress in France during this reign, 
last year of which the HuguenOt$, 
reformed were culled, are said to haveltad 
2,000 places of w'orship in the kin^.om,iaiH ■ 
tended by congregations numbering over 
400,000. The ac&iowledged chief of th^ 
party was the first pi ince of the blood ,^Au^ 
toinc de Bourbon, who had become King of, 
Navarre by his marriage With Jeanne d^fci 
bret, the heiress of that crown. The Prlnefe ’ 
of Conde, the Admiral de Coligiiy*?,"jh^ 
brother, the 8ire d’Andelot, and other 
nobles, were among the Huguenot lOadWv. 
The growing strength of this party 
the eon r t w i th al arm. A t th e peace , 

teaii Ciimliresls a seci’et article was 
ated pledging the Kings of ' 

Spain to exl(;rminate heresy wntbin ;; 
dominions. The ])ope issued a bul|j;|9^^ . 
the a[)proviil ol' Henry, setting up a; 
tribunal in France, com]-)ose(l of ‘ 

at('s, lor the trial of offeiutc's against rejigi^:; 
but tlio parliaments of Paris 'and the 
iiiees and the courts of justice : 

sinrdy resistauec to this ineasur^- ‘ 
was very angry at this determined ippdfr - 
lion to bis will, and prejiared to erili^ St 
with a strong hand. The Protes^tSjf^^|B^ 
preeiatiug their danger, orgauiaed?^^ 
defence, and appealed for aid to 
bretbnai in Germany. At this 
Henry died. ' 

Francis II., die eldest of 
children, was scarcely sixteen* 

Avlion he succeeded to the throne. 
a weak, sickly youth, and was > 

under the influence of his wife, SKrj.9lf 
Scotland, wlio in her turn was ru'lf^ 
uncles, the Guises, who were thus 
masters of France. The queen 
Catharine de’ M^^dici, allied her^li^ . 

Guises, and patiently waited un^I a 
able moment should enable her to 
them and take their place. The 
ernment began by a relentless ' 

of the Huguenots, and thus arouse^ ak 
of resistance. The Guises were mja- 

foreigners, and were held respone&le Ibr- 
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upon'tho Prot^tants. 
ifti^pgant course of these princes made 
^ enemies even among the (’ath- 

opposed to them was to 
1l:|^it^^Xtent a national party. They do- 
;iritoded a meeting of the states' g(‘neral, 
refused by the govern ni(?nt, or- 
; conspiracy of Arnboise, for the 

E ose of driving the Guises from powcT. 
plot was betrayed, and the Guises took 
.^ja^|t»loody vengeance upon their en(!nn(‘s. 
Swjriive hundred persons are said t(i have 
3j06n> executed Tor complicity in the coii- 
ipiraoy. 

The cruelties perpetrated by the Guises 
|>rodaGed a reaction in favor ol' the Prot- 


after all. Those princes bent all their en- 
ergies to destroy tJie King of Navarre and 
the Prince of Coiid6, the leaders of the 
movement against them, and having pro- 
cured evidence implicating them in tlic 
conspiracy of Arnboise, obtained their ar- 
rest and the sentence of Cond6. The sud- 
den death of Francis II., wliidi took place 
on the bth of Dc^cember, lotJO, alone saved 
the Jiourbon |)ririces from cleatb. 

Cliarlfs IX., a cliild of less than ten 
years, succeeded liis luoilier on *the throne, 
and Catbiirino de* jMcdici bi'oame regent 
without o}»pn<itujii. Tlie King of Navarre 
having rc'stgned bis claims to the regency, 
Catharine appointed liim lieutenant-general 
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far from destroying, really 
th sect. The queen moth(;j 
milder counsels, and pro- 
of Michel de IT lop 


r \pttbHcation of the Edict of Jlo 
committed the punishmenl 
against religion exclusively tc 
^iwhpps. This was really a gain foi 
" reformers, as it prevented the estab 
of the Inquisition in France. Tin 
also agreed to summon the states 
which had not met for seventy 
The Huguenots were greatly 
these concessions, and began t< 
j^teriSaih hopes or overthrowing the Guisei 


i of the kingdom, and Coiidc was transferred 
from his prison to a seat at the council 
boanl. The policy of Catharine was to hold 
the balance of power evenly between the 
two parties, and to strengthen her own 
power by allowing neither to predominate. 
On the loth of Dec^ember, 1560, the states 
general met at Orleans, and in a session of 
less tlian two months made some salutary 
reforms in the government and put m stop 
I to the religious persecutions. The Catbo- 
i lies bitterly resisted these conc(‘.ssioiis, and 
the Huguenots, elated by their success, 
were led into some serious errors. Wher- 
ever they found themselves in the majority 
they toOK forcible possession of the churches. 
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aiid piofaned the altars and destro 3 ''ed tlie 
images. Tlie Catholic leaders made good 
use of these outrages to excite the alarm of 
their party, and serious disturbances broke 
out in various j)arts of the country. As a 
means of restoring order, the queen mother, 
supported l>v Chinh', the ChA-tillons, and 
the chancellor, graiiliMi complete religious 
tolcramre througliont the kingdom, but re- 
quired the II ugiK‘.n()ts to restore the reJig 
ions pi OjMM ty they had seized, and to desist 
from j)n‘at;hing against the Catholic faith. 

'J'lio gulf between the two parties was 
too det‘p to be lilled up so easily. The 
< ■atholie Itaders, and especially the Guises, 
whose zeal for their religion was stimulated 
by their am Inti on, l)(‘gai] to pre{)are for 
war. Nothing would satisfy llu'in but the 
complete .submission of the other party. 
The Duke of Guise, who had retired into 
Lorraine, and was colleeting troops, was 
alarmed by the eonee.ssioiis to the Hugue- 
nots, and resolved to letuni to Paris, wlitu-e 
his presence was imi)atientiy awaited hy 
his ]iavly. He set out at the head of 200 
horsemen, ami on the way halted at the 
village of Viissy, in Champagne, one of the 
posst'ssions of his house. The Huguenots 
of llie district wc^re ass(‘mbled for religious 
worship in a large barn at the time, and 
the duke inarcluMl bis men to the place and 
atteinj^ted to break up tlie meeting. A 
niel^u^. ensued. The Huguenots were un- 
armed, and endeavored to close the doors 
of the building. These were broken open 
by Guise’s men, who rushed in. TJiey 
were recti v<‘d with a volley of stones, one 
of which struck tlu; duke on the cheek. 
He at once ordered his men to exterminate 
the heretics, and was literally obeyed. 
Over 250 of the congregation were killed 
or wounded, and all would have shar€?d 
this fate Juid not the Ducdiess of Guise 
implored her liusViand to put a stop to 
the massacre. Guise then proceeded to 
Paris, where lie was grt'eted with enthu- 
siasm as the defender of the iaith. The 
queen mother, foreseeing the consequences 
of the massacre at Vassy, and h('ing iinwil- 
lingdo become again subject to the power 
of the Guises, attempted to escape with the 
king from Paris, hut was overtaken by 
Guise with an armed force at Fontaine- 1 
and compel h.-d to return with the] 
' j to the Louvre. From this time until 
I: death Guise was master of France. 

massacre at Vassy was followed by 
pilar scenes in other parts of France. 


At Tours the dead were so 
the banks of the Loire wei^ 
them for some distance. The : 

though taken by surprise, flew 
a bloody civil war ensued, in which 
Duke of Guise was killed. He ^was «fc8Slli^ 
sin a ted while besieging Orleans in JS8S; 
With his last breath Guise advised^^-# 
queen mother to make peace with' th® Pttt* 
guenots. In March, 1563, a hollow^ 
was patched up at Arnboise, b^t ho 
bel ieved it would be effectual. Tlie Gathdlih! 
party charged the Admiral de Coligny, iwah 
of the principal leaders of the Hugueflot^ 
with liaving caused the death of the Dujf# 
of Guise, but Coligny denied tbe^ accuBar 
tion. ■ 

(•barles liaving now entered npon hls 
fourteenth year, was declared to have 
tained his iniijority, and nominally assuih^d 
tlie governimait. He relinquished all real' 
power to his mother, howeVer. He Sj^nt 
the wlioh' of ir)()4 in visiting the dtflereut 
jiarts of the kingdom with her. 
yonne, (.•atbariue received a visit 
daughter, the Qne(m of Spain, who 
tended by the Duke of Alva, Philig^ icbli-; 
iidential ininistcT. Many secret Oonlfeir-’ 
ciKU's were lu^ld bcitwecii Catharine and th^ 
duke, tlie oliject of which was beybi^'^^ 
doubt to conctvrt m(‘asures for the Sp^feW,:; 
extermination of heresy in France , and 
Netjiierlands. How much of the f«trf|ii0 
course which was afterwards carried biitlh 
France was agreed upon here^ is uhknqw^ 
Tliese conferenees were known 
Huguenot Jeader.s, and when Alva bi^ii 
Ills dreadful per.s(!(;ution of the reformed 
of the Netherlands, they believed that thfelr 
own doom had been determined il pop 'jby 
the court, and was at hand. They at 
nia<le an attempt tc seize the king^s, 
but were flefeated by the 
under the Constable de MontfcQorei^y 
St. Doui.s, in November, 1567. 
stable was killed in this battle, 
cessor was appointed to his 
naming her favorite son, the 
Anjou, lieutenant-general of thp'l^ 
which post had been made vatpapt; w 
death of the King of Navte^e 
Catharine retained the control 
armies in h<?r own hands. The Vpiif 
on through thevsiyear. In 
was made, but in 1569 h()^tilitii^;l^i|k#^^^ 
more fiercely than ever. Gn ;the 
March the Huguenots were 
Jaruac, and the Prince of GoSi*^^ 
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-aad taken prisoner, and assas- 
his, surrender. The death of 
was a severe blow to the 
W They promptly recognized 

young King of Navarre, as their 
, but the direction of the war was* re- 

, taiiiaie^ by ihe veteran Admiral Coligny. 
Id of the same year the Huguenots 

red another and a severer reverse at 
ll| 0 Qeantour, but in 1570 their operations 
; were generally successful, and the Catholics 
Iti, their turn were depressed. Catharine 
was now sick of the war, and in August, 
4570, a treaty was signed at »St. Gennains, 
by which the fluguenots were gravited tlic 
free exercise of their religion throughout 
the kingdom, except in Paris, and were 
placed on an equality with Catholics with 
respect »to public offices and all professions. 
^ a guarantee for the execution of these 
conditions the cities of T-<a Koclie.l le, Cognac, 
Hpatauban, and La Charhe, were i)hicecl 
in .the hands of the Huguonols to bo garri- 
sqned by their troops. Thtisc terms wore 
aht^granted willingly by Cathariuo. They 
werd, wrung from her hy the successes of 
the Huguenots. The Catholic party was 
bitterly hostile to the treaty, and the King 
•of t^pfti n ^ud the jK)pe remon.strated strongly 
agoipst lias humiliating to the church. 

simply wanted a respite from 
war to enable her to re-establish the anthor- 
it/; the ; crown , wh i (di h ad been ^ se- 
riously weakened by the long strife. There 
%;:gQod/ reason to believe that .she iiK‘ant 
aoofter or late^ to strike a crushing f)l()\v at 
thdJSuguenots which slie h()i)ed Avonld lit- 
tery destroy them. F or th e j) reson I , h o w- 
bver^ ahe carried out the tcrm.s of the tn^aty 
in good faith, and so much favor was shown 
tbOrHpguenQts by the king and Jiis mother 
was ready to regard licr as 
the faith. The treaty of 
a respite of nearly two 
the conduct of tlie court lulled 
a false sense of security, 
that, in order to 
new bonds between the religious 
her daughter, Mar- 
should wed Henry of 
Navarro, the 
0 id l^der of the Huguenot party. 
Ijttdy fpf Henry had roared hci son 
ifoi 5 ^d faith, aii<|^Jbeing a woman 
received the proposal of this 
distrust... The Admira^ de 
dlif some of the other Huguenot 
won her over to it, for, 


though they had not much faith in Catha- 
rine's professed friendship lor their party, 
they believed that the proposed marriage 
might result in benefit to the country. The 
consent of all parties being obtained, there 
remained an obstacle iji the way. Henry 
was a ProUistaiit, Marguerite a Catholic. 
Between such a pair no priest of the Roman 
clwirch could celebrate a marriage without a 
sjxMaal dispensation from the pope. Pius V. 
Avas a})})lied to for such a dispensation, but 
refused it. Charles IX., wlio was very anx- 
ious for the match, declared that if the 
pope would not eoiiseiit to the marriage, he 
Avould have liis sisU-r married in 4 open con- 
venticle,” by a Huguenot ])rca.clier.. A 
dispensation Avas obiaiiKMl. Vauvilliers, in 
his llisfoire de Jeanne lyAIbrct *' says 
that (’atharine lorged it. The marriage 
Avas unpopular, however, and the Catholic 
party fomented the discontent occasioned 
by it to the higli^st j)itch. 

In the imaintime ('oligiiy liad conquered 
his feeling of distrust and gone to court. 
The king was at Blois and rccoivcnl him 
Avilh marked favor. The noble character 
of^ admiral Avon the gc^nuine regard of 
C.^plns, Avho hxnled him AvitJi hojiors and 
^yhv A few month.s later th<i Queen of 
^wuMrre followed the admiral’s example. 
Ca.tharine Avas alanned by the influence of 
Crdigiiy ov('r (lie king, and resolved upon 
hi.s s]KH:*dY destruction. She became the 
cordial ally of ilie Guises, aa-1io exerted 
themselves to inflame tlu' hatred of the 
Catholics against the Huguenots. The 
])rincipal men of the Huguenot ]xirty were* 
invited to Paris to take part in the wedding 
festivities, and also in order that they might 
be AAutliin reach of tlio vengeance of Cath- 
arine and lu r fellow conspirators. They 
were received et)urUiously and were hand- 
somely entertained by the court. On the 
Jltli of Jidy, 15712, the Queen of Navarre 
died suddeiiiy. ft was believed that she 
Avas poisoned by order of the queen mother. 
The historian Davila, himself a Catholic, 
.says that -this Avas the cause of her death, 
and that she Avas exempted from the gen- 
eral massacre because of her royal condi- 
tion. This event was taken by many 
Huguenots as a warning, and they escaped 
from Paris. Coligny was urged by his 
friends to quit the capital before it was too 
late, but he refused to doubt the royal 
word. 

Early iii the summer the king sent a 
force into Flanders to assist the patriots of 
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that wuntry against Philip of Spain. The 
exp^ition won some successes at first, but 
.jhaving met with a reverse, it became neces- 
sary to decide ufK)n the future course of 
France. Coliguy and his party were for 
an immediMte decliiriition of war against 
fjpain ; CiUhariiie and tlie Guises were for 
an opposite policy. This made the queen 
mother all the more determined to carry out 
her plan. Her chief confidants in her atro- 
cious plot wer(3 her son, t he J)nke of Anjou, 
afterwards Henry IIL, the Duke of Guise, 
Marshal de Tavannes, the (>oiint de Retz, 
and the Duke of Nevers. They delib- 
erately planned and carried out the dia- 
bolical events which now followed. The 
priests of the Catholic Church lent a cordial 
aid to the plot in preparing their followers 
for the part they were to play in its execu- 
tion. 

On the 18th of August, 1072, Henry of 
Navarre and Marguerite of Valois were 
married by the Cardinal do Bourbon. The 
marriage greatly exasperated the (Catholic 
party, and oniinoiis rtirnors began to per- 
vade the capital. The court was given up 
to revelry and feasting, but ('’atliarincf ind 
her confederates were busy preparing noDr 
tlwi cxeciuiou of their plot. Orders -ioiis^ 
sent to the governor of Lyons not to let the 
messenger who bore the tidings of the mar- 
riage proceed on his way to Rome until 
alter tlic 24th of August. On tlie 22d 
August th(‘. conspirators struck their first 
blow. An assassin hired by the Duke of 
Guise fil ed upon Coligny as he Avas rctiirn- 
'ing iVom the (;ourt to his lodgings, and iii- 
flicLed a severe wound uiK.)n him. Charles 
IX. visited the woumhid admiral and ex- 
pressed his firm determination to bring his 
assailants to justiciO. The admiral warned 
the king of the jxu-iiicious effects of Cathar- 
ine’s misgovern men t, implored him to de- 

E rive her of power, and offered to supjport 
im in such a (lourso with the Avdiole force 
of the Hugticnols. Cliarles Avent aAv.ay 
much affected l)y tlie admiral’s w^ords. 
The conspii'Mtors were in great alarm. If 
the king remained faithful to Coligny they 
were lost. Tliey had gone too far to re- 
treat. The masses behind them, Avhose 
&naticism they had inflamed to its highest 
pitch, could not be rpijtrained from violence, 
and they resolved to carry their plot 
through to success. The day after the 
king’s visit to the admiral was passed by 
them in seeking to win him over to their 
scheme. They excited the alarm and 


wrath of the weak-^minded 
relations of plots of 
him, and urged him to consent to 
of Coligny and the other Protestant 

Wrought up to a pitch of d^mertis 
by these recitals, the king 
since it was necessary to slay th^ 
not a single Huguenot should esca^./- ^ 
conspirators took him at his word. - It 
agreed that the admiral should be 
first, and that his death should be 'ibljlbw 
by a general massacre of the Hugueinbts^ 
Paris. The public arms in the 
arsenals* were distributed among the BoiM#' 
Catholic citizens, v^dio were to be dist$h^ 
giiished by wearing wdiite scarfs a^rQtmd 
their left arms and white crosses On theii; 
hats. The royal guard was increased J|ji| 
calling in the detachments from 
iirbs. All throiigli the 23d the Catholicf 
leaders AAcre busy posting their forces and 
preparing the 'citizens to. make comthoii 
cause A\ ith them. 

BelAvei u tliree and four o’clock On. the 
morning of August 24th, 1572— the 
of St. Bartholomew — tlie Duke of Guise 


attacked the house of Coligny, and tbe 
admiral despatched by one of bis 
As soon as slic heard the report of 
jniird(:r,Ciithai ine ordered the priests of tliie 
church of St. Germain I’Auxerrois to somad 
the signal agn^C'd upon from their bell* 

Avaa^ instantly I’cpe.ated from every belfry 
the city. Paris, nntil now so silent and 
peaceful, became instantly full of confusion; 
and strife. Liglits gleamed from ev^y 
house, and swarms of armed men pobrOT 
forth into the streets and began the woi:kof 
death. Throughout the whole day and 
until nightfall the massacre went on;! 
Noitlier age; sox, nor condition 
specU'd. The Hugnenots had been 
and, being taken by surprise, were ;niildble’ 
to resist. (.Catharine and her« 
vie.Aved tlie massacre from the pail^v>vib4 
doAvs. 4'h(?so fearful scenes 
.several days, and were repeated 
of the king in many of the pnnipu^ 
vincial towns — at Orleans, 

Lyons, Toulouse, Bordeaux, 
number of victims is variousfy'^ 
by <hff(‘rent writers at from^ 

100,000. The Duke of Sully plalte.;ilha 
number at 70,000; De Thou at 
The King of Navarre and the 
Cond6 narrowly escaped deal^ 
massacre. Their attendants were dospoActe^ 
in the courtyard of the Louvre. 
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^s^eSiaWB^re lial^ hard^^ fetal day of St. Bartholomew. He saw 

her feUow-eonspirators founij visions of his victims, and was haunted by 
nad eommitte a terrible political a terrible remorse. His strength gave wav 
i4^r, and had inflicted lipon the king** daily, and he died on the 30th of May,. 

^ 1574 His next brother, the Duke of 

y ipndeavored to throw the blame upon Aiijou, had been elected Kluff of Poland 
tyr Duke of Guise^ ^ 


ndhS^man refused to bear it, 
finally induced the 
before tho 
Paidiam ent of Paris, on the 
^26th of August, that he was 
rjeaponsible for the massacre, 

^^||hat it was a political and 
»lpi^ a religions act, and was 
^T^^iiecessary in order to sup- 
ja; ' press; a dangerous couspi racy 
of the; Huguenots. The Papal 
Stiincio; Salviati pronounced 
tins declaration “false in 
every respect.” When Philip 
of :9pam' received Catharine’s 
letter, informing him of the 
idassacre, h^ laughed aloud 
first and only time in 
'tiis lifej and with good cause, 
the best soldiers of France 
hid ‘^lea in those torrilde 
Augu&t days. At Koine the* 

Uero was received with a 
triUinphal salute from tlie 
Castle of St. Angelo, au il- 
lumination of the city, and a 
To D:^um, at which the pope 
and the cardinals aiSsi8t(‘d. 

Amedal Avas struck by order 
of the pontiff to cominein- 
the massacre. 

' 5Phe massacTe of St. Bar- 
tholomew. struck a terrible 
blowii^t the Huguenbts, but 
dtdfBot destroy them. The 
up arms and 
agaiu. The 
Cond6 managed to 
: headed 

V The Hugue- 

^ the city of 

by the royal 
In July, ir>7;h a 
gave tlie ITu- 
of conscience and woiship 
Montaubau 
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and Catharine Avtis left regent until Ids re 
turn to France. 

The Duke of Anjou at once returned 
from Poland, and ascended tlie throne as 
Henry III, He luid stolen away from Po- 


TV ' I xxv;jii J xi±, n e nau sioien away irom ro- 

ailing since the land like a crindnal, carrying wilh him the 
(gE'^^:1®^3;;«naS£5acre. He sii fibred from a crown jewels of that coiinlry, and as ho 
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imant. He was contemptible and licentious 
beyonjd 'any of his predecessors, and was 
utterly unfit to govern a state in the condi- 
tion of France. He l)egan his rCign by 
announcing his <letcrminiition to make no 
concession to tlie linguenots, but failed to 
take any vigorous measures against them. 
He married Louise de Vaudemont, a mem- 
her of the younger- branch of the house of 
Lorraine, and this marriage served to aug-* 
nuiiit the power of the Guises, which was 
already too great for the safety of the 
crown. The head of the house of Guise 
now was Henry, the son of Duke Francis 
of the previous reign. Though on the 
whole inferior to his father, he was brave, 
talented, and popular. He also had pre- 
tensions to the crown in case tlie king died 
without heirs. Henry HI. was the last 
representative of the house of Valois. 
Henry of Navarro, as the head of the 
house of Bourhon, was entitled to the suc- 
cession ; but the Duke of Guise intended to 
contest his right, basing his claim upon Ids 
descent from, Charles of Lorraine, the last 
of tlie Carol iiigian dynasty. 

In 1576 the Huguenots, under the leader- 
ship of the King of Navarre, compelled 
Henry III. and the queen mother to make 
the most humiliating concessions in order 
to obtain peacjc. The demands of tlie 
Huguenots were granted to their fullest 
('xtent. The treaty w^as regarded by the 
C-alholics as liumiliaTing to the Country and 
to their religion, and a league was formed 
by them, with the Duke of Guise at its] 
licad, iiomi Daily to maintain the royal 
authority, but really to establish more 
firmly that of the Duke of Guise. Henry 
was won over to tlie league by his necessi- 
tias, and the privileges granted to the 
Huguenots were greatly curtailed, A. B. 
1577. 

In 1581 the Duke of Aujon, the next 
•brother of the king, with the consent of 
Henry, led a considerable French army into 
the Low Countries in support of the Flem- 
ish patriots. He captured Cambray, which 
was defended by the Prince of Parma. 
Anjou was a suitor for the hand of tlie 
English Queen Elizabeth, w-hosc alliance 
was of vital importance to the people of the 
Netherlands. He was warmly received by 
the Flemings, and was proclaimed Duke of 
BraliaiU and Count of Flanders. His pop- 
ularity vanished, however, when Elizabeth 
positively refused his hand. Soon after 
:this he attempted to make himself absolute 


master of Flanders, aj^d wa« . 

into France by the indignant 
die(^ of disease and disappointmehfeip^ji^^^^^^ 
1584. His death greatly eneburf^^ad 
Duke of Guise in his aspirations tb ? 
crown. It was evident that Heni^ liL 
would have no heirs, and Henry of ; 

was a heretic. Still, in order to hide 4ki»/ 
own designs, Guise supported the CaMSsial 
de Bourbon, a very weak man, as/. & 
legitimate heir to the throne. ‘ y 

In January, 1585, a secret treaty wdii; 
signed between Philip of Spain - and 
chiefs of the league. Both parties agreed' 
to exert their power to exterminate heresy - 
in France and the Netherlands, and Pfailip: 
promised the leaguers a subsidy of vS^OOO 
erbwns a month. The compact was aj^ ' 
proved by the pope, and a manifesto was 
])nt forth in the name of the Cardinal: de 
Bourbon, declaring the object of the le^gtia 
to be the ded’enee of the Catholic reli^on* 
Hostilities began almost immediately. The 
north, east, and southeast of France 
ported ilio league. Henry yielded to ttii 
show of force, though, as the Hugu^ots ' 
offered to su[)j)ort him, he might ha vo 
eessfully resisted the league had ho bbisn a 
man of more energy and decision. 
compelled to accept all the aims and/ihc 
(Mitire policy of the league, and to revoke 
all the concessions he had 
Protestants. He w'as thus fo r ced^’ii P iip i^ 
tlie ally of the men who were secki^-ii 
destroy his tliroue. The Protestants, updfe 
the leadership of Henry of 
was now ibrinully excommunicated 
Sixtus V., took U}) arms to defend 
selves, and civil war once more burst ^pn 
the kingdom. Henry IIL, though the^uljr 
of the league, at heart wished its 
he knew that its success meant his KuiiLi 
Early in l-'>87 a plot was deteqted in 
which had for its object the deihrohon^b^': 
of the king. Still the power of Gaii^ 
so great that the king ddred not 
action against him. Henry gave 
up to his dogs and monkeys, 
leji^ue to manage affairs. 
division of the royal army 
Henry of Navarre was badly 
him at Contras. Henry failed 
his victory, and the result waS 
Gern)an force which had been 
assistance of the Protestants 
with heavy loss hy the Duke ^ Ouisbrndy- 
driven back into Germany. \ ^ ^ 

In spite of the orders prohibiting 
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obiels of the league into Paris, 
of Guise, who was the idol of the 
; of that city, went to the capital, 
ite was received with delight by the 
peoptUi The king, pale with mge and txu*- 
of the duke why he had 
disobeyed his express orders, and was an- 
av^rad that he had come to defend himself 
the acQusations of his enemies. The 
Motel de Guise was guarded by tlie mob, 
apd the duke’s strength was so evident that 
Henry became alarmed and ordered the 
royal troops station near Paris to enter 
Ce city. This brought on an uprising of 
the citizens, which was iiieitod by the 
league, and the king Ws at the mercy of 
the doke.' This insurrection is known as 
tho *M)ay of the Barricades.” The king 
escfipedtirom Paris and fled to (Chartres, 
add Guise assuming the powers of a dicta- 
tor^ overawed the Parliament of Paris, 
phu^ hisown creatures in nil the civil and 
.military offices of the staU?, and seized tlie 
fdltifi^ towns near Paris to prevent a siir- 
pride of the city. A Council of Sixteen,” 
repr^entlng the various sections, took pos- 
sesaioa of the city govcmnient and lield it 
foi^iix years. GuLse was not yet ready to 
the standard of opcai rebel lion, and 
to negotiate wdth the king. After 
Mw^csitation, Henry was obliged b;r his 
neoefl^ties to accept the liard eondilions oj’ 
the Ako, and an edict of union was signed 
Arltbudnin July, 1588. All the demaiuls 
league were granted. Guise wsi.s 
made lieutenant-gc3neral of the king- 
doni) ftud Henry was left king only in 


had been driven into this huniili- 
iMlI^'Teiconciliatioii only by the hard neces- 
attiaaiof the moment. He had fully made 
be rid of the Guises, and as 
was but one way to accomplish that, 
h$^f!e9^ved*up their assas.sination. The 
m to. a consultation in the 
: roi^ in the Castle of Blois, 

1588, and was 
: as he passed 
; th« : anteeb ambe r. 'Hen ry bni t al 1 y 

his dead rival, and dc- 
room below, where his 
imdji|p!r‘lay upon her death-bed, saluted her 
■■ words; “Now, madam, I am once 

iMlrW' Sling of France, for I have put to 
of Paris.” The Cardinal 
arrested- and privately put 
' ^ in prison. Catharine de’ Medici 
survive these events. She 


died, Universally execrated, on the 5th of 
January, 1589. 

The news of tlie murder of the Guises 
w^as received in Paris with an outburst of 
fury. The Sorbouue — tbe great eccle.siasti. 
cal authority of the kingdom — ileclarcd nil 
Frenchmen released from their oaths of alle- 
giance, The parliament, attempting, to 
quiet the people, was thrown into the Bjis- 
tile, and was obliged to purchase its i-eh>ase 
by confirming tlui decision ofthe SorI)onue. 
The Duke of' A urn ale, a younger brotlrer of 
the murdered Duke of Guise, w^as made 
commando- of Paris, and the Duke of May- 
eiiiio, another i)n)lli( r r)f Guise, was named 
by the parliainoit, whicli had been purged 
of its refractory ivienilx rs, lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom. The pope siiinmoned 
Henry to apju ar at Rome to au.swer for the 
murder of tlu' Cardinal of Jj(u-raine, and 
the league declared its intention to drive 
him from the throne. 

Henry was <iismaved by the power ofthe 
combination against him, and the refusal 
ofthe leaguers to come to any accoimnoda- 
tion with him compelled him to ally hiin- 
.‘iclf with the King of Navarre and the 
Ilngiienots. Tliis alliauce w^as completed 
in April, 1589, and the two kings, joining 
I (heir forces, laid siege to Paris. The King 
of ITaiice, thus supported, was in a fair 
way to crush the league, and the chiefs of 
(hat party saw th(;ir danger clearly. Paris 
was weakly gan-isoiied, and it was well 
known that upon the fall ofthe city, which 
\vas inevitable, the king would exact a 
heavy penalty of the citizens for their rebel- 
lion and many insults to him. The leaguers 
and the priests, and above all the Duchess 
of Montpensier, the sister of the murdered 
Duke of Guise, openly declared that noth- 
ing but tiie murder of one or both of the 
kings could save the kingdonn An assas- 
sin was found at last — an ignorant Domini- 
can monk named Jacques Clement — who 
.was brought to believe that the niurder of 
tbe King of France would be an act highly 
pleasing to heaven. It was .known tiiat a 
general assault of tbe combined armies was 
ordered for the 2d of August, and. Clement 
was hurried forward to his task, and jn’c?- 
pared for it by the administration of tlie 
sacrament. On the 1st of August, having 
entered the royal lines, he obtained an in- 
terview with Henry III. and stabbed him 
in the stomach. He was at once cut down 
by the royal guard. Henry lingered 
'through the day, and feeling nis end at 
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3iah<J| summon the King of Navarre to summon a lawful natiowiil^^ 

Ma presence, acknowledged him as his sue- six mouths, and to abide br.lte 
cessor, and caused the iiobh^ to swear alle- and to place in the hands of the 
•giauce to him. He died between two and all the fortresses and towns exde^^'^ 
three o'clock on tlie morning of August 2d, granted to the Protestants by the'ldst v 
1589. WiA Henry IIJ. ended the house The Duke (rEperiion, how'ever, ; 

of Valois, which had held the throne for refused to recognize Henry even 
two hundred and sixty-one years, and given terms, and withdrew with his force of 
thirteen kings to France. men to Saintonge. The Huguendts oiPl^ii-*/ 

Henry of Navarre, although the rightful ton and Gascony, headed by La 
heir to the tlirope, had considerable diffi- Duke of Thouars, also withdi^w dWm 
culty in ])roeiJring the re(;oi^nition of his army, as they regarded the king's 
claims by the leaders *of the royal forces to the (yatholics as a betrayal of their Cfiiibe^ 
before Paris. The (Catholic nobles, not- Then' were now no less than eight clifttim- 
withstanding the oath they had taken in ants of tbe crown. Of these Philip 
the ])re^ence of the dying Henry HI., Spain, whose wife* was the dapghierV^ 
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showed a strong disinclinallon to acknowl- Henry II., was the most 

edge a heretic as King of France. They Henry of Navarre, who had 

plainly told him that he must become a nor troops enough to meet his 

Catholic iu order to become King of France, equal terms, was the poorest; , 

Henry at first remonstrated with dignity indeed seemed hopeless. 'He 

against such treatment, but finally agreed had been tjie favorite leader of 

to submit to the instruction of a national tant caust'., and had been the 

eouncil, and to give all necessary guaran- murderer of the Duke of Guise, 33^.3^^ 

tees, for the protection of the Catholic re- of Mayenne, who was a weaker 

ligion. The nobles agreed to recognize him daring man than Henry of Guise? ^djapt 

on these terms, and bn the 4th of August venture yet to claim the crown,, 

Henry signed, as King of France and ’ ‘ 

Navarre, a solemn declaration binding 
himself to maintain the Catholic faith and 
^tlic property and rights of the church, to 


ciaimea tne Uardinai ae pourtKmV;?^^ 
prisoner at Tours, king, aa'Ctiia^^ 
took for himself the title of Lieu 
General of the Statej^nd Croim of 
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? w; IJayarre was seriously disheart- 
^5^ in his way, and 

withdrawn into the south of 
he not been persuaded by the 
one of his most faith- 
to remain in the north. It was 
wiiicli saved him his 

/■ ■ ■.. “ ■ 

;:vA <^indih his force too much weakened to 
siege of Paris, Henry broke 
Jiip camp on the 8th of August, and 
''Aiimiirched into Normandy. The Governor 
Dieppe at once submitted to liini and 
;placed the town in his hands, tlius giving 
him an important sea-port from which h(i 
^bald .communicate with England, whose 
>^j[U©aB had promised him aid. Caen next 
■^es^tised M's cause, and in Heptcmber Heiny 
-ijftfeated in several engagtanejils,at Arques, 
;;>a;a^p‘eriof for(3e under the Dnkeof^rayeune. 
Itt^ .W^ SOOn 3 nade to leel the gt)od cflec.t of 
eat! y successes. His brilliant nian- 
; g<^>od fortune began to in- 
ence in liim, and in a few months 
had iiicreascjd to ‘20,000 men. 
' the w he was i’(‘c,ognized as 
' greater part of Normandy, 
Poitou, Siiiiitonge, and 
had a strong following in 

"T-V ''‘a I f'' -I * 1 I 


. Provepce, and Languedoc;. All 

thft^'ln^testan had re(‘ogniz(d him 

: a# Pope Sixtus V. laid 

himself favorable to his claim. 
January, 1590, he won 
.atid(£er important victory over the force's 
. of the league cominantlerl by the Duke of 
Mayeone at Ivry. The, .army of Mayc'iuio 
: ^ as that of the king. 

of engaging the ericiny, 
the troops, “.My friends, 
enemy, here is your king; 
daip^ God is on our side. If you losi; your 
4 ^n 4 arda, r^lly rhund my white plume; 
^ it in the path of honor 

'^tl^#j0t6ry-” The victory of Ivry was one 

■ and complete in the 
of war; and had Henry been able to 

' Pan^^ that city would have fallen 

advance delayed 
Jly .^e ft reducing several impor- 

on the way. He reached the 
6 in May, blockaded the 

■ of July was master of 
subftr^ The fall of the city sticnied 

];ipej6dtable>^l^ Philip of Spain sent the 
Pfiaoe of the ablest general oT his 

14^000 S£>ant$!i infantry, to the re- 
prince completely out- 


generalled tlie king, threw provisions and 
reinforcements into Paris, and compelled 
Henry to raise the siege. Greatly morti- 
fied, Henry withdrew to Gimpi^gneJ Sep- 
tember, 1591. The next spring Henry en- 
deavored to force the Prince of Parma to a 
decisive battle, but that commander skil- 
fully evaded him, and secured his retreat 
into the ^Netherlands without the loss of a 
man or a cannon. 

All parties were now weary of this inde- 
cisive and exhausting war, and in July, 
1593, Henry, Iniviiig re.solved to give peace 
to the count ry by tlie sacrifice of his reli-. 
giniis convictions, made a public profession 
of bis adliesion to the doctrines of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and was received 
ink) that commiiMion by the Archbishopof 
Bourges in the (■hurch of St. Denis. The 
king had never made any })ret(uisioris to a 
religious liie, and his (diange of belief was 
not a matter of much consequence to him. 
It was in a ])olitical point of view an act 
of tin; profoiiudest st atesmanship. It struck 
a <icalh-blow to (he league, and removed 
tlic last obstacle to the union of the parties 
that had so long divided Pj'ance. Henry 
was crowned king at ( -liartres, and was gen- 
erally acknowledged tlironghont France. 

I On i he 22d of Marcli, 1594, he entered 
j Paris, wliicli had submitted to him, and the 
; submission of the capital was followed by 
tJiatof the provinces. • 

Henry IV. wjis now^ undisputed ruler in 
Fran(;c. He signal iz(;(l liis triumph by his 
lib(;ral treatment of his former endmies. 
(ilciierous and warm-hearted by nature, he 
found it impossible to harbor resentment, 
and his conduct towards his recent foes 
I show'ed that ho had forgotten as well jus Ibr- 
; given their ofl'ences. Naturally such a king 
I made friends on all sides, and w'as served 
w ith a devotion that has few parallels in 
history. He had showm himself a great 
sohlier ; he was now to prove himself a 
great statesman. 

Now that he was firmly seated upon the 
throne, Henry resolved to bring to a de- 
cisive issue his quarrel with Philip of Spain. 
His determination was increased by the at- 
tempt of an emissary of Philip and the 
Jesuits to assassinate him. He punished 
the Jesuits by a decree of the Parliament 
of Paris expelling them from the kingdom 
within fifteen days; and on the 17th of 
January, 1595, declared w-ar against Philip. 
During the latter part of the year Pope 
Clement VIII. formally acknowledged 
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lieiiiy as Iting of France, and early in erty and equality* as to religious 
15’96 the Dukes of Mayenne and Epernon and worship. All the towns, alK)Ut seVeU^' 
made their subinission. The league was five in number, that had been obtain^ by 
now at an end. ■ Tiu'. war witii Spain com- the Huguenots by the treaty of 1577, wei^ 
pelled the king to pnl. forth all his eiiergie.s. permanently secured to them. Among ‘ 
The Spaniards capture d Calais, Ardres, and these' were Ea Rochelle, Nistm^,-- ^ 
Amiens. Henry won haek ATniens, which pellier, Greiioble, and several : 

Burreodered on the ol' ScpLem]»er, 1597. tant cities. The Protestant 


This was the last operation of the war, | mitted on equal terms to all the cfflbeB 
^ an d d i gn 

HENRY IV. ' 




HENRY IV. 


which was brought to an end hy the treaty Parliament of Paris on the 25<th; jof | 
of Vervins in May, 1598. Philip surreu- ary, 1599, and secured peace arid 
dered all his conquests in France except the to France for nearly a century 


citadel of Cam bray. 


of Bourbon was nOw peacefully epta%jSfifc0*^ : ; 


A few days previous to the conclusion of on the throne, and continued in pow^ia!fttl|.r 
this, treaty, Henry, in order to secure the the outbreak of the great 


Ilueruenots in the full i)ossessioii of their 1789. 

. ». I ,1 ’Ll. .1 . mi* 


rights, signed the memorabl 
known as the Edict of Naydefi^ 
guaranteed to all his sribjects n 


Tlie kingdom being at peace, 


the Edict of Nardefij hy which he ^ow able to devote his energies tb 
i to all his subjects universal lib- of arranging its internal affairs 
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finances were in a deplor- 
. public debt was upward 
^£; j|l^fd 00,000 of francs, a sum equivalent 
4 ^ $60^000,000 in our money. The 

;^lii^^on of the revenue was let out to ofii- 
iC^i 0 called Far me General, who defrauded 
to such an extent that out 
-af, 300,000,000 of francs paid annually as 
Ui:|caB by the people, not more than 30,000,- 
*000 reached th^ treasury. In 1598 the 
Mtiff placed Maximilian dc Bothunc, Baron 
>of Sosny, whom he had created Duke of 
Sully, in charge of the finances. Sully 
■ Was one of the ablest statesmeu that ever 
Werved Frantse, and a man of the sternest 
integrity. His vigorous mefisurcs soon pro- 
a change in financial matters. The 
frauds from which the government had suf- 
fered Were sternly checked, useless and ex- 
pensive offices and titles were abolished, 
ai;^ the levying of arbitrary taxes was 
stopped. The taxation was reduced to 
.26;OO0,OOO per annum, and of this sum 
120 , 000,000 were paid into the treasury. 
The poblic debt was reduced nearly one- 
halfc and a reserve fund of over 26,000,- 
'OQ^.of livres was accumulated. Henry 
gafliW cordial and unswerving support to 
his great minister, and the kingdom soon 
began to feel the good effects of tlie change. 
Agriculture was encouraged by the king 
atui|ithe minister, as were commerce, manu- 
factpreSi A^d all the bf'anche^ of industry. 
HOommercial treaties w’ere negotiated with 
£iigiapd, Holland, Spain, and Turkey, and 
^colonics i^ere founded in America. Marshes 
d roads, bridges, and canals 

Were constructed, and measures were taken 
fpr priBservation of the forests. There 
scarcely a subject 'connected with the 
W^l&fe of the kingdom that did not receive 
|heir i^i^onal care and attention. 

. fio successful in his public life, 

his private 
unmitigated immoralities of 
de Valois, had caused 
1 ^. from her many years bc- 

legitimate heir, he 
of obtaining a di- 
his wife and marrying his mis- 
d^Estr^es, who had borne 
and whom he had 
; Du^ of Bpaufort. Many of 

favored this union, but 
^ul|y sternly opm)sed it, and held the king 
The duchess unwisely de- 
^.Wiiibtlddd the disgrace of the minister, but 
her bluntly that if it were 


I necessary to part with either hertelf or the 
duke, he would stand by Sully, This de- 
cisive blow to her hopes threw her into an 
illness, of which she died/in April, 1599. 
In Decern ber^ 1599, the pope, at ihe request 
of the king, dissolved hi.s marringc with 
Marguerite de Valois. Henry now gave a 
written promise to a new rnisCress, thehrau- 
tifnl Henriette d’Entragues, wliom he ma<ie 
Marcluoness of Verneuil. Stilly, upon be- 
ing shown this paper, tore it to pieces, and 
exerted himself to find a fitLing partner 
for the king. The choice of the monarch fell 
upon Marie de* Medici, daughter of the late 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, a nd I he marriage 
was celebrated in October, 1600. Several 
children were the fruit of this marriage, the 
eldest of whom was born on the 27ih of 
September, 1601. He subsequently became 
Louis XIIL 

The treaty of Vervins required the siir- 
rcinler to France by the Duke of Savoy of 
the Marquisate of Saluce.s. This was re- 
tained by Savoy in spile of the treaty, and 
in 1600 the duke proceeded to Paiis to 
negotiate with the king concerning it, and 
took advantage of his visit to organize s 
conspiracy against the king. He drew 
into it many of the former members of tho 
league, the principal person being Marshal 
de Biron, Henry’s old companion-in-arma, 
and whom the ting esteemed his most de- 
voted friend. Biron was ambitious, how- 
ever, and very vain. Satisfied with bis 
work, (^harles Emmanuel went, back to 
Savoy, and refused to make the surrender 
required of him by treaty. He hoped that 
his plot, which had for its object nothing^ 
short of the dismemberment of France into 
feudal states under the suzerainty of the 
King of Spain, was in a fair way to succeerl, 
and he was anxious for war. , floury grati- 
fied him, and invading Savoy with an nrmy, 
in which Marshal de Biron held one cf the 
chief commands, rapidly overran the duchy, 
and on the 2l8t of August occupied Cham- 
berry, the capital. The Duke of Savoy 
was obliged to ask for peace, artd as the 
price of it was compelled to surrender the 
district of La Bresse, between Lyons and 
Geneva, in return for Saluces. Upon hi:* 
return to France, Henry was informed of 
the conspiracy, and of Biron’s share in it; 
but upon the avowal of his guilt by his cA 
friend, the king frankly forgave him, »«iid 
sent him on a mission to England. Biron, 
however, failed to profit by the generosity 
of the king, and renewed his intrigues 
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tfa^ memi^ of France. His plots being 
the king offered him a chance 
tp' confess bis guilt, intending to pardon^I 
him if he showed any sign of remorse ; but 
as the marshal haughtily refused to ac- 
knowledge his criiiKs he was tried, con- 
victed, and executed on the 31st of July, 
1632. This was a wise measure as well as 
a severe one. It (dlectiially put an end to 
the plots against Henry, and secured the 
internal tranquillity of France. Three 
years of unbroken peace followed, and 
Henry was enabled to devote himself to the 
improvement of his kingdom. 

The king now began seriously to consider 
the execution of a scheme which he had 
long meditated for the rearrangement of 
the European system of states, and the 
humiliation of the house of Austria. He 
desired to form a great European confed- 
eration of nations, which should embrace 
within itself upon a footing of perfect 
equality, the three ])revailing forms of 
Christianity, the Catholic, the Lutheran, 
and the liefonned. Each member was to 
be guiiraiiteed the free and full enjoyment 
of the political institutions it preferred. 
Six hereditary and six elective monarchies 
and three republics were to be embraced in 
the confcilerac}. The hereditary mon- 
archies were to be l^rance, Spain, Great 
Britain, Denmark^ Sweden, and northern 
Italy, or Savoy ; the elective monarchies, 
the Empire, Poland, Hungary, Venice, Bo- 
hemia, and the I^apal States ; the republics, 
ihe Netherlands, Switzerland, and the Ita- 
lian republics, which last were to embrace 
Genoa, Lucca, and the other small states. 
The acce])tance of this programme by 
Europe would have weakened Spain by 
severing IVom her tlie Netherlands, Franche 
Comt6, and Lombardy ; and Austria would 
have been proportionately weakened by 
the loss of Bohemia, Hungary, and the 
'ryrol. An (M|uilibiium w^ould thus be 
established bet wet n the great powers, and 
was to be preserved by a diet or federal 
council, to' which tlisputes between the states 
were to be refei red, and the decisions of 
» which were to be final. Henry hoped by 
the enforcement of such a system to weaken 
Spain, to humble Austria, both of which 
powers W’erc too strong for the welfare of 
■V Euwipe, to put an end to the religious 
wars {and quarrels, and to establish a sys- 
tem of international law which should be 
Mnding upon all Europe, It wis a grand 
design, but it was not to be carried out. 




As a first st^ towardsr ^ 
of bis design Henry devoted I ' 
task of weakening the 
The death without heirs of J>oke 
of Jiilich, Cleve, and Berg, in 
mentioned in our account of Gerin^li^f 
we have also spoken of the ' * 

Henry IV. gave to the Elector 
burg and the Count Palatine of 
who seized the lauds of the dead 

a treaty signed at Halle in Januaigr^ 

Henry agreed to support them with a" 

of 10,000 men. He thus distinctly 
himself as the enemy of the house of v 
tria, as the empen)r claimed t8b; 

Duke William as a lapsed H 

began his military preparations 
tensive scale. He assembled a " 
of 30,000 men, with which he 
to invade Germany in person; a 
army, 14,000 strong, was to 
Duke of Savoy and attack 
while a third, 25,000 strong, was assen^kJ^S 
at the loot of the Pyrenees for the inV3B^0U>:!^. 
of S|)ain. Henry delayed his depa^Wl^ii 
from Paris in order to celebi»te 
nation of Marie de’ Medici, as queep/i “ 
already appointed her regent diit" 
absence. She was crowned 
splendor at St. Denis on the IStk ;bf| 

1010. The next day, as the kinM ^ 
his way to visit Sully, who was 
arsenal, he ^yas assassinated in * " 
riage by a man named Fran9oiB ! 

'Ravaillac was put to the tortuVe td C-.™ , 
from him his motives for comujitti*^ 
crime, and the names of his acconipidc^ 'f 
lie made no revelations, however/ftild.,1B^'r 
executed on the 27th otMay with the mbsS " ’ 
appalling cruelties, and amidst the 
ol* the populace. The motives of 
sin remain shrouded in mysteiy:* ^ 
believed by many at the time 
murder Avas instigated by the Au 
Spanish courts ; by others it was i 
to the J esui ts. * . ^ ;; a 

In Henry IV. France lost one 
greatest kings. He was a profouild^flti^b^ 
man, as well as a brilliant and 
warrior, and had proved himself a wWMd /'; 
vigorous ruler. Under his 
firm sway France was rapidly iuctipa^^ 
strength and in X)rqsperity, and h& 
was a great misfortune to the 
His brilliant courage, sparklinj 
warm-hearted generosity nave alwa]^ 
him an especial fayorite of the 
people, and he richly merited the ' ' 
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vi^oci^ihg gen^tionti Itave be- 
Ma. At the same time his 
“1^; #88 marred by vices and follies 
bkiaerious nature, which the faithful 
il^obliged to record opposite the 
f tlis many Dob}e and great qualities, 
id Ms fifty-eig^ year at the time 

J lipMs XIIL was less than nine years old 
of Bis father’s murder. Sully 
at once took measures to se- 
td* the widowed queen 
minority of her son. This 


ao- 


rfoster-gister, Leonora Galigai, .and hei hua^ 
band, Concino Cbiicini, an obscure Floren- 
tine adventurer. Coucino’s wife was first 
lady of the bed-chamber to the queen, and 
he was rapidly promoted from post to post 
until he was finally created Marquis d’ An- 
cre, and then Marshal of France. Under 
the guidance of these persons the regent 
formed a secret council or cabinet, consist- 
ing of Conciui, the Jesuit Cotton, the pope’s 
nuncio, and the Spanish ambassador, and 
surrendered her judgment entirely to thia 
clique. Marie de’ Medici was induced to 
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'hot Strictly legal, but as the 
; settlement of the 

was urgent, all parties acqui- 

' ^ was a weak woman, of 

and was in every 
wrfjT: Jtiutoitod to the difficult and dangerous 
she had assumed. She began her 
• all of the ministers of 

ly^; and confirming to Sully the 
saihh.jNfliietice be had enjoyed during the 
b^r husband. The troops proin- 
Henry were sent to the aid of 
%^^te^bUj||lT6testant8, and the Edict of 
solemnly confirmed and re- 
BCivled;; As time passed on, however, the 
liiiider the evil influence of her 


cstablisli the most friendly relations with 
both Austria and Spain, to strengthen 
which a marriage was contracted between 
Louis XITI. and the Inlanta Anne of 
Austria, and his eldest sister, the Princess 
Elizabeth, was betrothed to Philip, Prince 
of the Asturias. In short, (he entire policy 
of Henry IV. was reversed, and the inter- 
ests of France were made subservient to 
those of her most deadly foes. Sully viewe<l 
the course of the queen with deep regret, 
and as be could not sanction svTch an over- 
throw of the designs of his great master, 
remonstrated with her. As she persisted in 
her course, he ^;esigned his. office in disgust 
ill 1611, and retired to his estates. He took 
no further {lart in public aflairs, though he 
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Ipaa frequently consulted concerning iherrf 
Marie during the remainder of his life. 
He died in 1641, at the age of eighty-two. 

On the 28th of September, 1614, Louis 
XIII., who Jiad attained his majority on 
the previous day, at the ripe age of thir- 
teen, assumed the nominal charge of the 
goveniineut, the queen mother continuing 
to exercise the real power of the kingdom. 
On the 14lli of October the states general 
met at Fails. The tliree orders were all 
numerously represented,, and among the 
de})utics of the clergy was one who was des- 
tined to achieve a world-wide fame as the 
greatest statesman of Fnuice. He was 
Ariiiand Duplessis dc Richelieu, then 
Bishop of Lu(;on. At the close of the ses- 
sion he summed up the demands of the 
nobility and clergy in an eloquent address 
which attracted universal attention. The 
session was jiassed in wTangliiig, and the 
dissen.sioiis ol the various orders enabled the 
government to put them off with promises 
which it never meant to fulfil. Their^uar-j 
rels disgusted the whole nation, and the 
crown was not sorry to see the national 
legislature give so complete a spectacle of 
incapacity for discharging its duties. On 
the 24th of March, 1615, the states general 
were suddenly dissolved by the king. They 
were not again convoked until 1789, one 
hundred and seventy-four years later, on 
the eve of the Revolution. 

Towards the close of tlic year 1615 Louis 
XIII. was niairied to Anne of Austria. 
This ' marriage w as bitterly opposed , by a 
party led by the Prince of CondiS, w’ho had 
twice taken up arms to compel the court to 
cerise its inliinatc relations with Austria 
and Spain and to renew the alliances of 
Henry IV. He was supported by the par- 
liament, which reibsed to register the- de- 
crees by which tlie (;ourt .sought to destroy 
him and Jiis party, and the queen mother 
was obliged to make lavish grants to him 
to. silence his opposition. Conde directed 
his hostility princijrally against the favor- 
ite, Marshal d’Ancrc, and that wortliy feel- 
ing himself unsafe at court, trxrk refuge in 
Norinnndy. It was bv'lieved that Cond^ 
meditated a- forcible removal of the queen 
mother from power, but at this point lie met 
powerful antagonist in Richelieu, 
wars risen rapidly since the meeting of 

tom of occupied n seat 

binding Upon afl®J He supported the 

Jcsignri)utitwasn5i>®®“ 

• 're step 01 advising the 


arrest of the Prince df . C6nd4^ ■ ^ 

August, 1616, was taken into 

was leaving the council chamber,, . 

imprisoned in the Bastile. The other 

ers of his party fled from Paris, 

followers attempted to raise an iusurrb^imi 

in the ci ty, and pi u ndered and - 

the splendid man.sioD of Marshal i 

The riot was soon suppresseci, and / ; 

returned to the capital, where be 

with such insolence th^ he becatne 

by all but the qiieed mother^ 

was rewarded for his services agaibst < 

by being hnide secretary of State in 

vember, 1016. ^ ^ . 

Louis XIII. was now sixteen .ye^rSinld, 
and was boigiiiuing to chafe under the r©-, 
straints imposed upon him by the q^een 
mother and her favorite, the latter of 
he despised. He had chosen as his cdbS- 
dant the Sieur dc Luynes, a 3 ^ 00 ng 
pleasing manners, intelligence, and oi*gr 0 ^'* 
ambition. He endeavored to advandi iUs; 
oivn fortunes by prejudicing Louis agbitiitt 
Marsh al d A ncre, an d succeeded fir> Wfiill 
that on the 24tli of April the 
arrested by order of the king. .A 
movement oftlic rnarsiuil being ^ 

a.s an cfll)rt at resistance, ho wus 
by the royal guard. Louis the 
ment appeared at a window of the 
and thanked the captain of the gua^ 
tiiO murder, declaring that he was 
king in reality,' The fall of tbas;,fa^y^|ite 
was hailed with delight , by the peo|^ -qf 
Paris, who disinterred his body, ara^g^tit 
through the streets, and burn^ it.' Tie 
wdfe of D’Ancre was tried on the frivblbbs 
clairge of sorcery, and was executed b^^© 
Place de Grtive. The property of 
baiid and wife was confiscated . 
upon Do Luynes. On tbe day of the miir- 
d^T of tlio maishal,' Marie de' Medki M'na 
placed under arrest, and was 6 ubs^i#»ily 
exiled to Blois, and Richelieu : 

to bis bishopric of Lii^on. l ^ ; v 

Dc Luynes was now at the headi!>f,|»w 
He set to work to enrich 
family. He was made a 
France, and Governor of the Isle $evPrai^ 
and Picardy, and obtained the 
da ugh 1 er of the ' Duke de 
marriage. Two of his 
(Tented dukes. His rapacaty 
him universally unpopular, 
tented nobles flocked t(v thei 
queen mother at Biois, which 
centre of a daugerous aud d€rt;er^iM|^^ 
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knd his favorite. On 
1619, Marie was res- 
€1^(1 the Castle of Blois by the Duke 

Itud conducted in safety into 

■■ 

^ civil war was great, and 

De Luynes were seriously 
;Urined.« The latter, conscious of his iua- 
fity to meet the approaching storm, ap- 
Med to Richelieu, who had remained 
:rdlKjuiily in his retirement, awaiting what 
ikljew must he the result of the attempt 
W# ©e' Luynea at government. He repaired 
court of the queen mother, and suc- 
ceeded in effecting a reconciliation Ix'tween 
he>^f and her son, and averted the danger 


kingdom conferred the constable's swor# 
upon De Luynes. Hostilities began in the 
spring of 1621. De Luynes was thoroughly 
incoinpetent to the task imposed upon him, 
an<i after some sljght successes in Poitou, 
laid siege to Montauban, the principal for- 
tress of the Huguenots in Languedoc. 
Here the constable's incapacity was thor- 
oughly manifested, and in spite of the 
eftbrts of the royal army, the king was com- 
pelled, by the advance of the Duke de 
Rohan t(^ the relief of the place, to raise 
the siege, after having lost 8,000 of his 
troops. 1)0 Luynes did not long survive 
this humiliation; he died on the 14th of' 
December, 1021, from the eflecte of a malig* 
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Prince of Cond^ was liberated 
and attached himself to 
ipirty of De Luynes, who hoped he 
a valuable ally against the 

^ proceeded to annex the 

of B^arn to the 
that the Roman Cath- 
shofuld be re-established m it. 
bn an insurrection of the 
whose cause was 
up by the Huguenots througb- 
^ Jpn^otn. The king put an army 
to reduce the Huguenots to 
the whole 


nant fever. His loss was regretted by 
none ; not even by the king. The war was 
continued with vigor after the death of De 
Luynes, and the next year the Huguenots 
suffered a severe loss in the defection of 
Marshal Lesdigiii^res, one of the first* sol- 
diers of his day, who abandoned their 
cause, embraced the Catholic .faith, and was 
made Constable of France by the king. 
The revolt was quelled in Languedoc and 
Guienne, and at last Montpellier was forced 
to surrender to the royal forces. A treaty 
was signed at this place on the 19th of 
October, 1691, by which the Huguenots 
surrendered all the fortified towns guaran- 
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v|i^ thein by the former treaties, retaining 
mIv Montauban and La Rochelle. 

* - The death of De Luynes left the position 
:pf eonfidciitial minister to the king vacant, 
and for some time it was warmly contested 
fay the queen mother and the Prince of 
Cond^. Richelieu gave a zealous support 
to tlie former and enabled her to triumph 
over her opponent. His genius had already 
begun to make itself felt in the royal coun- 
cils, and his ambition was more than sus- 
pected. Men of all parties inst-inctively 
felt that, given the opportunity, he would 
make himself their master, and all united 
in an effort to exclude him from the coun- 
cil of state. The king personally disliked 
him, and Jong refused to admit him to any 
share of power; but at length, yielding to 
the solicitations of his mother, he fulfilled 
the promise he had long ago made to Riche- 
lieu, and demanded of tlie pope a cardinars 
hat for him. On the 5th of September, 
1622, Richelieu was created by his holiness 
a cardinal of tluj Holy Roman Church. 
This was but the first step to his triumph. 
The weakness of the royal government was 
gi’owing more apparent every day, and the 
ambitious designs of Austria and Spain 
were causing serious alarm in France. The 
king changed his ministers repeatedly, but 
no one was competent to conduct the king- 
dom safely through the perplexities in 
which it was involved, and at last Louis 
was compelled to listen to the urgent soMifif- 
tations of his mother and summon Riche- 
lieu to a place in the council of state. This 
he did on the 26th of April, 1624. Louis 
had intended that the cardinal should 
occupy a subordinate position in the coun- 
cil, but he could not prevent the genius of 
the great man whom he had so unwillingly 
eunuooned to his aid from asserting itself. 
Before he Iiad been six months in the coun- 
cil Richelieu was the real ruler of France, 
and his supremacy was acknowledged by 
the Jciug, the court, and the entiremation. 
He iu fused his indomitable energy into 
every branch of the public service, and the 
government suddenly acquired a strength 
which was felt in every part of the king- 
dom. 

The conditjpn of France when Richelieu 
•came into power is thus summed up by the 
cardinal himself ; I may say with truth 
that at the time of my entrance upon oflBce 
the Huguenots divided the power of the 
.state with your majesty; that the great 
nobles conducted themselves as if they were 


not ^our subjects, ahd the 
provinces as if they were' independW£;^0i^ 
jeots in their own do&inioos. ' 
alliances were depreciated and miisund^ 
stood.; private interests prei&red io 
of the state ; and, iu a word, the : 

the crown was degraded to such^ a 
abasement that it was scarcely to-be 
nized at all.” From the moment of 
trance upon office, Richelieu pui^i^.a. 
consistent and undeviating policy, the 
objects of which were the destruction of .t^0 
Huguenots as a political party, tiie;^i^ 
establishment of the royal authoritv 
the nobility, and the recon quest fay 
of her supreinac'y in Europe by the 
atic humiliation of Austria. , V, " 

In pursuance of this policy HicEaHeU 
sought to weaken the empire and, pip|l|hJ|>y 
forming an alliance between 
the Protestant powers of northern Europe. 
His first step was to negotiate a 
between Charles, Prince of Wales, the 
of James I. of England, and the 
Henrietta Maria, a sister of Louis 
A match which had been previously, 
ranged between Charles and a 
fanta was broken off, and the marrjujW 
ranged by Richelieu was ce]cbra^(Ou|£|^, 
1625. The German I^rotestw^P^^^p^ 
uished with funds and worV ailcn6j|||||^^ 
lect troops in France, and a Freutm 
,w«s sent into the Valteline, which wu beid 
by the Austrians and Spaniards, 
furnished them a direct comm iini cation lip- 
tween northern Italy and the TyroL* 
campaign of a few weeks the Austrian . 
were completely expelled, and all 
tre«sses were occupied by the Frencfa. 
pope looked with open disfavor upoa 
attacks upon the chief Catholic 
Europe, and protested against the obuir^.<^ 
the cardinal^ hut Richelieu 
plainly that while he 
duties as a prince of the church,. £^1^^ 
allegiance was due to France, whosp 


ests and dignity were his first objep^ 
any and all circumstances. . / P 

A sudden and une:^ected 
Huguenots under the Dukes de 
Soubise, in the summer of 
Richelieu to suspend! the operatiph 
plans against Austria. He proceeded. 
vigor a.gaiu8t the insurgents, with 
sistauce of a fleet furnished by 
and Holland, deieated their fleet os 
chelle, and reduced that town. to. ^ti^mSlH 
He now became aWare of the existence 
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g fikle conspiracy against his adminis- 
Und his life, and in order to devote 
^ io its suppression, made peace with 
ngu^^ts upon favorable terms in 
In March a tieaty was 
With Sp^in, by which it was agreed 
should restore the Valteliiie to 
fhe Orisons, from whom Spam and Austria 
hil^ taken it. Richelieu was severely cen- 
and ridiculed for his leniency to the 
Hnguenots upon this occasion ; but he knew 
Juil well that the time for the success of his 
against them had not yet arrived. 

I'he plot to which wo have referred had 
hieen skilfully organized. The chief actor 
in it waa Gaston, Duke of Anjou, the onjy 
brother of the king, and it emhiaced many 
•of the greatest nobles of France The 
young qheen was also a party to it It w us 
the intention of the conspiiators to a^^sus- 
;iiduatetfae caidinal at his countiy house, and 
make Gaston his successor in power Tlu» 


plot was discovered by tho cardinal. Gaston 
j^rayed his confederates and threw him- 
upon the mercy of the king llis 
ti^eachety was rewsflmd by his piomotion 
to the duchy of Orleaiiihr ivith its enormous 
but the otiwiir conspirators were 
or banished. The young queen 
Bumraoiied before the copiu il of state 
aqd severely reprimanded for her share in 
the conspiracy, and the coldness wIik h had 
fbr some time existed between herstlf and 
the king was increased. From this moment 
the'Caeea and the cardinal became dec larc d 
4nd nitier enemies. The re^sult of the con- 
was to establish the power of the 
^rdlual more firmly than ever. The next 
Wjftprf be gave a startling evidence of the 
TOjpr triiln' Which he meant to biing the 
t&wins to the foot of the throne A ro> iil 
WSNbauee forbade duelling, which had bt- 
eerious evil among the gallants of 
In defiance of it the Founts de 
le and Des Chapelles had a dc^spei- 
^tmcoimtor in the Place Royale at Paiis. 
^ arrested by order of the cardinal, i 
, lObOTi^ed, and executed with a gum 
which struck terror to the whole I 
turhufent class to which they be- 1 

[ble with the Huguenots of Rochelle 
^ breke out, and this time England j 
^ i^dcs the people of Rochelle I 
“list the French king The Dul e of 
inghflfla had conceived a foolish pas- 
fiur the Queen of France, which Riche- 
Itad eacposed and ridiculed. The duke. 



in Ae hope of being revenged upon the 
cardinal, induced the King of England t# 
give aid to the Huguenots. The cause was 
popular in England, and had a more capa- 
ble leader than Buckingham been chosen, 
the Huguenots might have derived some 
<«olid advantage from the alliance. A fleet 
of one hundred vessels and a strong force 
of troops wore despatched to the relief of 
Rochelle under the command of Bucking- 
ham, in July, 1627. 

In the meantime Richelieu had made ex- 
traordinary exertions for the reduction of 
Rochelle. A powerful and splendidly 
equipped ai’my laid siege to the place, 
under the nommal command of the king, 
but really under the direction of the car- 
dinal, who proved himself an able general 
as well as a gnat statesman The town 
was defended with heroic \alor, and an in- 
effectual effort Was niad( for its relief by 
the English fleet, which was defeated with 
heavy loss. Butkingham then bore away 
for England, and Rochelle was left to con- 
tend singlohandi d with the royal forces. 
Richclicu closely in vc4ed the town by land 
and built a mole aeross the mouth of the 
harbor, which ho fortified, thus cutting off 
1 elief for the city fi om the sea. Two Eng- 
lish fleets weie sent to lelicve the starving 
town, but wiie unable to enter the haiboi 
in conscqiu nee of the hairier erected by the 
caidmal, and withdiew. After a siege of 
filt( eii months, during which half the popu- 
lation died fiom hunger and the garrison 
was reduced to l(»'-fe than two hundred men, 
the town surrendered on the 28th of Octo- 
ber, 1628. Richelieu used his victory with 
moderation. He declared that the "hge of 
persecution for conscience sake was past, 
and that tlie king had made war upon the 
Rochellois not as Huguenots but as rebels. 
He confirmed the people of the town in the 
ext 1 rise of their icligion, hut as a punish- 
ment for their rebellion deprived them of 
their political rights and destioycd th'* 
fortifications of the city. In August, 1 629 
Montauhan, the last Protestant stronghoM 
lu France, was taken, and the Huguenots ns 
a political party ceased to exist 

Spain took advantage of the war with the 
Huguenots to endeavor to injure France in 
Italy by expelling the Duke de Nevers, a 
Frenchman, from Mantua and Moutferrat, 
to which he had just succeeded Richelieu, 
as soon as the siege of Rochelle was con- 
cluded, induced the king to cross the Alps 
in March, 1629, with an army of 36,008 
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ineiii to the assistance of the Duke of Man- 
tea. The Duke of Savoy, who was hostile 
to France, was coiupelled to make a treaty 
of peace, and the Hpuniards were obliged 
to discontinue their designs upon Mantua 
and Montferrat. The Fiench liad scarcely 
repassed the Alps when tl)(i'Spaniards and 
Austrians again invaded Mantua and occu- 
pied the countiy ot the Grisons. The Duke 
of Bavoy made a secret alliance with the 
enemies of F ranee, and pre[)ared to prevent 
.tlio French army from passing through his 
territory into Italy. Richelieu obtained 
the supremo command of the army, an<l 
chose Marshals Bassornpierre and Schom- 
ierg as his lieutenants. He moved rapidly 


France, Richelieu now found 

rounded by personal ,€nemi^> 

against him began to thicken. On 

to join the army in Ifaly^ thn 

seized with a dangerous illu^ ; at ■ 

and Marie de’ Medici, who, 

not rule Richelieu, had become hie. 

took advantage of the king’s 

extort from him a promise that he 

dismiss the cardinal. Louis con8en,ted;>d% 

condition that no step should be t^^, ; 

against tlie cardinal till the close^of 

war. Recovering- his health he began Jtn; 

show his nn willingness to deprive Fran 

of the services and himself of the aid of ; 

great minister, but the clamors of his .wiw 
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and mother and the courtiersffdr 
riioval of the cardinal 


into Savoy, took Pignerol after a siege of 
three days,^nd a immhcr of other fortresses. 
Savoy and the niurqiiisate of Saluces were 
aoon <)verruii by tlie French, and the allies 
were obliged to make peace. Mantua was 
evacuated by the Austrians, and the Duke 
de received tlie investiture of that 

.from the emperor. Savoy was com- 
IJ; to cede Pignefol and two other for- 
to Frilpce. The war was ended by 



pt^jtfeaty of Chotasco in April, 1631. One 
?the principal negotiators was Giulio 
fazarini, then an agent of the pope at the 
dourt of Savoy, aud afterwards famous as 
Oardinal Mazariu. 

' Though successful against the foes of 




grew gre||ter;.d^f^ 

day. Finally, Richelieu, who bad ' 

court in the meanwhile, becaigc' ^ 
in an open quarrel with the 
in the king’s presence. Louis endad 
quilting the palace and hastening 
sallies. The whole court now regained 
cardinal’s ruin as certain, and hV’en^ 
were open in their exultation, 
himself was confident that ’'e^ wodl 
graced, and was surprised to receive a Bunih 
mons to join the king at Versaillaf. 
received him cordially, wd 
that he would not only listen tb no ebafg^- 
agaiust him, but would remove 
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^ gQl wilo bai tibe will or the ability to injure 
Tbe 11th of November,, 
upon which these events took 
kiKmn ill France as £he “ Day 

cardinal now proceeded to act with 
Against those who had sougiit to in- 
him, and caused Marshal de Marillac 
executed on a charge; of peculation, 
^amshed his brother, the keeper of the 
flfete, to Chateaudiiu. He then endeavored 
to pcj^uade the king that there would be 
JHO peace at court as long as the queen 
toother Was allowed to continue her plot- 
Louis was greatly averse to any se- 


fled to Brussels. His followers were im- 
prisoned or banished. Gaston continued^ 
his plotting at Brussels, and succeeded in 
drawing into his schemes A number of the 
discontented nobles of France, among whom 
was the Duke de Montmorency, one of the 
most illustrious men in France. Gaston 
invaded Fniucc in 1682 with a small force, 
but his army was defeated, and he was 
forced to fly iigaiii. The saddest result of 
the insurrection was the execution of Mont- 
niorency on the SOth of October, 1632. 

The thirty years’ war had been going on 
for inuny years io Gerniany. True to his 
])olicy of weukei.iiig Austria, Richelieu in 
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sares against his mother, but in 
rebtdlion of the Duke of Or- 
WAS instigated by Marie, iii- 
^<3^ htto to take a decisive stop against 
exiled from court and sent 
ae. A few days later the king 
to Mouliiis. She re- 
pTi^ escaped across the fron- 
tm to the.8pa court at Brussels. This 
total to her.* Louis sternly refused 
her to return ‘to France, and in 
tttu'she died in exile at Cologne. Gas- 
/iebeUioii was put down, iiis estates 
box|[fiBeated,aad he took lefuge iiiLor- 
biit t>eing refiipf^ a she Iter there, he 


1681 entered into an alliance with Gustaviis 
Adolphus of Sweden, as has been related ; 
proniLsing him an annual subsirly of 400,- 
000 crowns, and thus openly siding with, 
the Protestants of Germany against the 
emperor and the Catholic League. After 
tlie death of Gustavus, the alliance was re- 
newed by a treaty with Oxenstiern, the 
Swedish chancellor. The victory of the 
imperialists at Nordlingen in September, 
1684, seemed to establish the Success of the 
emperor ; but Richelieu set to work with 
vigor to neutralize it. Treaties were con* 
eluded by France with Holland, Sweden, 
the Pr kestaut Princes of Germany, Switz* 
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:^diani^ and the Duke of Savoy, and France 
'^ireed to place four large armies, amounts 
ihg in the aggregate to 120,000 men, in the 
iieid for tlie assistance of her allies. The 
events of the next tliree years were un- 
favorable to France. Iri 1636 the imperial 
army penetrated far into Picardy, and se- 
riously threaU?nctl Paris, but was at length 
compelled to withdraw with loss. lu 1638 
matter's took a more favorable turn. Duke 
Bernhard of Saxe-Weirnar, who had en- 
tered the French service, captured several 
fortresses on the upper Rhine, and defeated 
the imperialist army in a great battle at 
Rheinfeld, on the 3d of March. In . De- 
cember of the same year he compelled the 
surrender of the strong fortress of Breisach, 
after a siege of nearly six months. The 
ovents of 1639 were equally fortunate to 
France, and the death of Duke Bernhard, 
who had established himself at Breisach in 
the hope of obtaining Alsace as an inde- 
pendent sovereignty, enabled Richelieu to 
annex it to France. The Count Harcourt, 
the French commander in Italy, defeated 
the imperialists in Piedmont and overran 
that country, and in September, 1640, cap- 
tured Turin after a spirited siege of more 
than four months. In the same year the 
French expelled the Spaniards from Artois, 
and annexed that valuable province to the 
crown of France, 

In the meantime the good fortune of 
Richelieu had attended him. He discov- 
ered a secret correspondence between the 
queen and the Spanish court at Brussels, 
..and the queen, in terror at the discovery of 
her offence, confessed her fault to Richelieu 
and signed a solemn • pledge never to be 
guillj^ of a like crime again. The cardinal 
cm his part undertook to bring about a 
reconciliation between Anne and Louis, 
and succeeded to the entire satisfaction of 
both parties. The royal pair had been 
married fof more than i;wenty years, but no 
children had been born ‘ to them. Anne 
now became the mother of a son, who was 
born at Saint Germains on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1638, and who afterwards became 
.Louis XIV. In 1642 the gay and brilliant 
^rquis of Cinq-Mars, whom Richelieu 
selected as the companion of the king, 
organized a formidable conspiracy against 
the cardinal, who had undertaken to check 
his ambitious schemes, and opened a trea- 
souab^ correspondence with the Spaniard^. 




Rich 

tadoed 


detected the conspiracy, and ob- 
Gopy of the treaty between the I 


conspirators and Spain, 
arrested, together with De 
couspiratprs, and both were 
Lyons pn the 12th of Septemb^v^lJ^p^^t 
In the same year Perpighan was tavRi^ 
and completed the conquest pf Bonsjlkm^ 
which was annexed * to . France ; 
principality of Sedan became the 
of the crown, having been couffiqati^;^ a , 
penalty imposed upon the Dukeof 
for his complicity in the plot of 
Richelieu was now at the height 
power. In France he was supreme, 
had made his country great at home^j^ 
feared abroad. He had humbled the 
of the house of Austria and effectnally d^ 
stroyed 'its ambitious schemes for advgtifi^ 
ment, and in every quarter he liad 
and crippled the enemies of FranoeJ whitdi 
under his skilful guidance becaniC 
power in Europe. All this while 
sinking under a mortal disease, and 
4th of December, 1642, died in the 
eighth year of his age. Louis, whp 
overythinjg to Richelieu, received thpvJ. 
nouiicement of his death with the 
mark, “There is a great politician 
lie made no change in the ministry cho^ 
by Richelieu, except to appoint Oardii^l * 
Mazarin to a seat in the councU^ 
than six mouths Louis XIH. 
great minister to the grave, . He 
Saint Germains on the 14th of 
in the forty-second year of His 
reign ed exactly th i rty- three years. > ^ 
left the regency to his widow, Anne of|i 
tria, and named the Duke of Orl!eai^;^^l 
tenant-general of the kingdom*; 
of state was also appointed to thc;^ 
the king, consisting of the 
zarin, the Prince of CoudiS, f 
chancellor, and Chavigny and 
secretaries of state, ■ ^ ' 
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J S boon as she had been confirmed in 
; ttee regency, Anne of Austria dis- 
& the council of regency, and 

^ Mazarin her chief 

This choice was a mat- 
: vitiiflr of surprise to all parties, as 
31 iiikl been the faithful subordinate 
<>j^%er 0ld enemy Richelieu. The choice 
■'im.a Mazarin was a 

m great genius, and as Louis XIV. 

' less Ulan five years old, the regent 
W^'l^'yrare.that she Would need a competent 
jd\irm the, long minority of the 
^ “• Q chose the one best suited to 

ijw^’policy of Richelieu was carried 
'gpreat vt^r *by his succt^ssor. Im- 
upon tne* death of Richelieu the 
:^J^btria resumed hostilities, and 
t the Netherlands 

fottiw of Rocroi. On 
y, 164$^ibltey were decisively, 
ti' ithe battle ot Rocroi by the 





young Duke d’ Enghien, afterwards famous 
as the great Prince of CondA Two yeafs 
later, in 1645, Marshal Turenue and the 
Duke d' Enghien inflicted a crushing de- 
feat upon the imperialist forces at Nord- 
lingen DU the 7th of August. In October, 
1646, the Duke d'Enghien, aided by the 
Dutch fleet under Admiral Van Tromp, 
captured Dunkirk, the most frequented and 
valuable seaport on the German ocean. 
In 1647 a treaty of peace was signed be- 
tween Spain anti the United Provinces of 
Holland. The Duke d’ Enghien now re- 
turned to France, and about tlie same time 
succeeded, by the death of his father, to the 
title of Prince of (A)iKle. Mazarin, dread- 
ing his influence at court, sent him to Cata- 
lonia, where he bogan^the siege of Lerida 
in May, 1647. In spite of his great genius 
he was compelled to abandon this enter- 
prise, and returned to France in disgust, 
and bitterly reproached Mazarin for failing 
to sustain him. Mazarin was profuse in 
his excuses, and at once appointed him to 
the command of the army in Flanders. 
He took the town of Y 2 )ns in May, 1648, 
flrove the imperialists out of Picardy, and 
inflicted a terrible detiwit upon them at 
Lens, in Artois, on the 21)th of* August. 
The imperialist army was almost an- 
nihilated. 

In the meantime Marshal Turenne had 
been quite as successful in Germanv- In 
1648, ill con junction with the Swedes, he 
defeated tlie Bavarian army under Monte- 
(aiculL at Augsburg, and was only pre- 
vented from advancing upon Vienna by a 
sudden rise of the river Inn. 

Tli(*se successes of the French, and es- 
pecially tlie victory of Lens, gave a power- 
ful impetus to the negotiations for peace 
which had been going on since 1644, and 
on the 24th of October, 1648, the treaty of 
Westphalia was signed. The details of this 
treaty have been given in the German his- 
tory of this period. It closed the Thirty 
Years- War, and was highly advantageous 
to France, wliich obtained in full sov- 
ereignty the whole of Alsace except Stras- 
burg, thus gaining the Rhine as a boundary. 
The towns of Pignerol, iu Piedmont, and 
Breisach, on the German side of the Rhin^ 
were ceded to her, and the fortre^ of 
Philipsburg was to be garrisoned by French 
troops. She was^ confirmed in her posses- 
sion of the ‘‘three bishoprics” of Metz. 
Toul and Verdun, which* had been con- 
quered in the last century ; and the duch j 
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of Lorraine was practically surrendered to travagance of the court recouree IwTWt 
hW by being left in lur hands until an to expedients more or less oppreSili'li^ 
amicable arrange men t con Id be eiiected with hateiul to the people. 
the diapos^csstd dula I lins, on the wliole, upon all meichandise brought 
France had g »od n ason to be satished with tor sale by land or by water, 
the results (d ilic J liiity Ycais War. Tiie import was leva d indiscriminately 
power of tin Imuse of Auatiia was greatly classes It gave rise to a serious 
humbled, the cinpiie was practically dc* on the part of the parliament, a Mch JiJa<w * 
stroyed in Chnnin},and Fi nice had be- that body in diiect antagonism to thef 
come th^ li idmg stitc in Liiiope Spam ciown The quarrel grew more bitter 
was not me 111 led in tlu treat}, and the wai every day, and at length the court com- 
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between that country and France went on 
without interruption 

In the raoiuitirnc serious troubles were 
gathering over France at home. The ra- 
pacity and misgovern men t of Mazann, 
whose influence over the queen was abso- 
lute, were ripidiy involving thc» state m 
serious hnaiKul erabirras&ments, which 
were destined to result in a disastrous 
civil war. Richeljeu had left a full 
treasury, but the resources so carefully 
husbanded by him were quickly squandered 
by his successor, and in order to meet the 
enormous expenses of the war and the ex- 


mittcd the mistake of taking advaill|lgS{Of 
the rejoicings which greeted the UpWfi ndf 
the victory of Lens, to arrest fihnee ^ 
principal leaders of tlje oppodtum lit 
liament, Blaudbiesnil, Charton^ and 
sel, the last of whom was very f i 

The people of Paris hed all 4loil|g lidflflt 
with the parliament, and they IMHV 
into open revolt against the 
Barricades were thrown up in tM 
streets, and an angry crowd surfOUilAdw^ 
Palais Boyal, demanding tibe r^dnaea di 
Broussel. The Cardinal^ De BeH 
bishop coadjutor of *Paris, represented to* 
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danger of the Bituation, and 
to comply with the popular de- 
release Broussel, buJ Aiine re- 
[iPSv^^ BO, and troops were marched 
palace for the protection of the 
upon the refusar of the 
M lo take his advice, joined the insur- 
became one of its principal 
The next day, August the 27th, 
:v;;f^;-,i:he insurrection showed so much 
and such alarming signs of 
; ® that the queen released the 

m of parliament, who re- 

Paris the next day amid the rc- 
people. Though tlie matter 
settled for the time, the trouble had 
begun, and from the 27th of 
we may reckon the com- 
of the civil war of the Fronde. 
outwar<i order seemed restored. 


IrtiATnent proved so insolent and un- 
that the queen quitted Paris 
iiWi^'yqwig king and Mazarin and went 
^ Prince of Cond6 now inter- 
about a reconciliation 
' the queen and the parliament in 

'^ijjlaber, by which the demands of the lat- 
; uaeonditioually granted. Anno 

signed this document, and 
it os the suicide of royalau- 
■ France. 

Iqhg afterwards Cond^ became dis- 
^ ^sted'^with the arrogance and iiisubordina- 
, the Parisians, and oifered his services 

i’to fcW eo^^^ to reduce them to obedience. 

a force of 8,000 troops near 
5^ and on the 6th of January, 1649, tlio 
aud the rest of the 
accompanied by Cardinal 
withdrew from Paris to 
At the same time a royal 
parliament to transfer 
; Montargis. Parliament re- 

j, with this order, aud de- 

^ as an enemy of the state, 

his banishment from the 
of the most distinguished 
npbl^ of the kiiigdom e»n- 
Frond6, which was 
i^sitalsied by a majority of the provin- 
>ecial {)artiftmeuts^ There was some fighting 
. %t^iiV£ie& CV>ad6> troops and the parlirtincn- 
iti^^’#iroe8.lioar Paris, but the cause of the 
stronger each day. Marshal 
it, and the insurgents were 
'=|^imii9ed^ii|fid by Arcfhduke Leopold, the 
wivern^ir -qf ^e Spanish Netherlands. The 
wSRls^ bow anxious to treat for pcacOi 



and a treaty was negotiated at Rueil htv 
tween Mazarin and a parliamentary depu- 
tation headed by the President Mole ou the 
11th .of March, 1649. The terms of the 
treaty were not as liivorable as parliament 
had desired, aud that Ixxly at first refused 
to register it. Mol6 and his associates in 
the negotiation were in danger of assassina- 
tion at the liands of the ajigry mob. Maz- 
arin secured the aeeejitance of the treaty 
by parliament by modifying some of its 
most objectionable provisions. He also 
won over the principal offic'crs of Tiirenne's 
army, who left tlie luar.^hal and declared 
for the court. Turenne immediately with- 
drew into Holland, and the Fromle was left 
without a eoinpetent hader. In August, 
1649, the court returned to Paris. 

The Prince of Condo presuming upon thp 
groat services ho had rendered the state, 
now sought to get the whole power of the 
government into Ids hands.. His insolence 
and insubordination bec ame so unbearable 
and dangerous that the regent and Mazarin 
determined to arrest biin. Accordingly 
Cond6, his brother, the Prince of Conti, and 
his brother-iu-hiw, tlie Duke de Longueville, 
were arrested in the ccaineil eliamber on the 
18th of Jannary, 1050, ami were imprisoned 
in the Castle of Vincennes. The partisans 
of Cond^ at once took up arms. Burgundy, 
of wdiich province he was governor, broke 
into open revolt, and the Duchess de Lon- 
gueville succeeded in exciting disturbances 
in Normandy, of which her husband W’as 
governor. Bordeaux took up aims for 
(V)nd6, and ])lacrd itself under the orders 
of the daring and devoted Princei^a df 
Cond6, the niece of Bichelieii. Normandy 
was Sf)ou tranquillized by the royal ibrees, 
and tliis success was followed by the reduc- 
tion of Burgundy to sii I mission." Bordeaux, 
after a siege, during which the Princess of 
Cond^ di.<})laye(l heroic courage, was ( cm- 
pelled to surrender. The ])iin( tssaud her 
adherents wore allowed to retire peaceably 
to their estates, but the court slernTy re- 
fused her pet i lion for the liberation of her 
husband and his fellow-cajdives. Turenne 
having been joined by a Spanish Ibree, 
gained some important sneee.GS6S in Picardy, 
but on the Ifiib of December wa.s totally 
defeated near Rhetel by the MMr.«hal du 
Plessis-Praslin, and fled with a f(*w Ibllow- 
ers into Lorrain^e. 

The triumph of the court now seemed as- 
sured, but at this juncture a reaction iu 
favor of the imprisoned princes set in at 
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j^nd a coalition was formed agaiinst 
lUbiaariii, h^aded by the leaders of the origi- 
nal Fronds. The baiiishment of the cardi- 
nal was demanded by the parliament;, and 
Mazarin, becoming terrihed at the strength 
of the opposition, fled secretly to Havre on 
the 8th of' February, 1651. The queen 
prepared to follow him with the young king, 
blit was prevented by the leaders of the 
Fronds?, who insisted upon entering the 
palace and satisfying themselves of the 
presence of the court. Mazarin in the 
meantime hastened to Havre aud gave or- 
ders for the liberation of the captive princes. 
He had hoped to win their support by his 


to his government of 

arms in open rebellion against 

The qheed met this movement by; 

Louis XIV, of age, and the 
took his place at the head of tbe-'m 
destined to operate against the 
prince. Mazarin, for whose return ' 

rebellion had prepared the way, now ; 
rejoined the court. Turenne, wdio had - 
made his peace witli the crown,, Was v 

command in the royal army, A desuitoi^, 
\varfare ensued, in which neither party 
complished anything, and late in the spritk^ 
of 1652 both armies — the royalists . 

Turenne, and the Frondeurs under Gondd 
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promptness, but they treated him coldly, 
and hastened to Paris. The cardinal with- 
drew to Briihl ill ilio territory of Cologne, 
and from his pluce of refuge kept up a cor- 
respondence with the queen, by which he 
continued to direct the affairs of the gov- 
ernment. 

Cond6 expected to find himself supreme 
in power upon Jiis return to Paris, but he 
found the queen regent still bitterly hostile 
:to him, and the leaders of the Fronds indis- 
posed to acknowledge his authority. At 
last the queen brought matters to "a crisis 
by accusing him before parliament of 
a traitorous correspondence with Spain. 
Cond4, enraged by this accusation, hastened 


— directed their march Upon 
had as yet declared for 
severe battle was fought in the 
Saint Antoine on the 2d of Juh 
decided by diadem oiselle de. 
the daughter of the Duke of 
at the critical moment caused 
of the fortress of the Bastile to 
royal forces. The citizens 
the Porte St. Antoine and allow^ 
of Cond6 to enter the city. Tupenne; 
had been sure of victory, now (!rew 
forces to St. Denis. " ^ 

For a while Cond4 was mwier im 
and it seemed that the capitai^as;^, 
thoroughly espouse , the cause of tiie 
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change the Parieians 
.the insurgents, and began to 
;ti;^ Cond6 found his in- 

destroyed by the trickery 
he quitted 

^ October, and joined the 

under the Duke of Lorraine, 
later Louis XIV. and his 
by the army of Turenne, 
the rejoicings of the 
and occupied the Louvre. A gen- 
an^nesty ivas granted by the king, from 
Ck^ Duke of Bejiufort, and 

^yeral other leaders- of the Frond6 were 
specially excepted. Cond6 was condemued 
to death as a traitor. The Duke of Orleans 


was ordoi^ to retire to Biois, wdiere he died 
in Be Retz, who Jiad done more 

thah aiVy dther na^n to foment the troubles 
of ,the ; Ki^dom^ was imprisoned in Vin- 
COiai|t;e&, H regained his lib- 

erty^ .hut the remainder of his life was 
passed in obscurity. ^ 

ilius clc^d the revolt of the Frondf*. It 
was the Iasi expiring struggle of the nobility 
of Frauce against the absolute power of the 
ctfpwn. It liad entailed the greatest dis- 
comfort and even actual privatiouiipon tlie 
royal and its effect Was to confirm 

Loi^iit^ClV. in his ideas of despotic rule, 
ilio efiforf of the nobles to limit the power 
crown utterly failed, and upojg the 
the revolt the young king was 
o»«D^ci3^to Greet an absolute monarchy. 

-Ciyil war being at an end, JMazariii 
W4M noW^ble to tiir^ his attention to the 
who had profited greatly by the 
interi^ troUb^ of the kingdom. They 
had i^gaiUGd Dunkirk, Ypres, and Grave- 
UDes,i^d also Barcelona and Casale. Their 


^my on the frontier of Picardy was now 
ddlhidauded by the great Conde, and during 
th 9 ’apni&er 1653 that able commander 
as far as the banks (d* 
The French army was coin- 
■■ .'^renne, who in spite of his 
in numbers was able to keep 


ill check during the 
: whole 'PamjMig^ In 1654 Coiid6 and the 
with 25,000 Spanish 
laid siege to Arras. The siege was 
with great ability, but Turenne 
<3W^Ued Cond4 to abandon it and retreat, 
lea^g 8,01)0 prisoners in the hands of the 
The carapaim of 1656 was signal- 
hs^^hy one pf Condos most brilliant ex- 

division of Mar- 
which was separated from 


the jnain army of Turenne then engaged in.; 
the siege of Valenciennes, almost annihi- 
Tated it, and mkde prisoners of the mar- 
shal himself, nearly all his officers, and 
4,000 men. Mazarin now succeeded in 
bringing about an alliance with the com- 
monwealth of England. Reinforced by a 
division of 6,000 English infantry under 
General Reynolds, Marshal Turenne, in 
1656, ca])tured MontnUSdy, St. Venant, 
and Mardyke. The latter fortress was 
turned over to the English. The next 
effort of the allies was to lay siege to Dun- 
kirk. A Spanish army undi r Cond^ and 
Don John of Austria marcliod to its relief, but. 
was defeated wiili great loss by Turenne in 
the battle of the Dunes on tlie 14lli of June, 
1658. Dunkirk iinnic diately surrendered,, 
and was ceded to England by France in 
accordance wnth the treaty. Turenne then 
proceeded to the I'eductic.n of GraveJines, 
and overran Flanders, advancing to within 
two days’ march of Brnssols. 

Spain Avas so dislu'artcned by these 
reverses that she begfin to wish for peace. 
Her anxiety on this point Avas increased by 
the forniation of a league by Maznrin 
betAveeu France, Bavaria, and the German 
states, for the inaint.cniince of the treaty of 
Westphalia. Tliis leagnie virtually isolated 
Spain from the l est of Europe'. In October, 
1658, Philij) IV. opeiud the negotiations 
by proposing that Louis XIV. should wed 
the Spanish Infanta Maria Theresa. Louis 
Avas doe])ly in love with the beautiful Maria 
Maiicini, the niece of Mazarin ; but the 
cardinal removed her from court, and in- 
duced the king to accept the ofier of Philip. 
The cardinal f)ro(;eeded to the frontier and 
met the Spanish prime minister, Don Luis 
de Haro, on the Isle of Pheasants, in the 
Bidassoa, a small stream which forms a 
part of the boundary between France and 
Spain. Negotiations for peace and for the 
royal marriage were carried on with suc- 
cess. Spain insisted positively that the 
Prince of Cond6 should receive a full and 
free pardon, be reconciled to the court, and 
be restored to all his honors and possessions. 
Mazarin refused this demand for a long 
time, and only yielded when the Spanish 
minister threatened to form a principality 
for Cond4 in Flanders. Cond^ was j)ar- 
doned by the French king for his treason, 
and was restored to his government of 
Burgundy; and on the 7th of November 
the peace of the Pyrenees was signed. 

By the terms of this treaty the SpanisL 
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was contracted to Louis XIV., and 
of •her surrender of all her 
claims to the succession to the Spanish 
cro^n was promised, by her father, a mar- 
. riage jjortion of half a million of crowns. 
All the children resulting from this mar- 
riage and their descendants were also 
solemnly excluded from the possibility of 
succeeding to the Spanish crown. Spain 
ceded to France the county of Artois, and 
the towns of Gravelines, Laiidrecies, Thion- 
ville, Montm^dy, Avesnes, and several 
others, and received Ilousillon and Ccr- 
dagne. Lorraine was nominally restored 
to its duke, but in reality remained 
annexed to tlie French crown. As in the 
case of the treaty of Westphalia, France 
was the gainer by the war with tlic house 
of Austria, and succeeded in securing for 
herself the ])lace of supremacy in Europe I 
it had held for a century and a half. 

I.iouis XIV. repaired to 8t. Jean de Luz, 
in May, IGCiO, and, after a splendid inter- 
view with the King of Spain at the Isle of 
Pheasants, married the Princess Maria 
Theresa in the church of St. Jean de Luz 
on the 9tli of June. 

The treaty of the Pyrenees and the mar- 
riage of the king placed Mazarin at the 
height of his power. Like Richelieu he 
did not long survive this fulfilment of his 
hopes, but died on the 8th of March, 1G61, 
at the age of fil'ty-nine. Ho was one of the 
ablest, and most unscrupulous of the states- 
men* who have ruled France, and but for 
his inordinate and iiLsatiable love of money 
might have left a better name bcdiiiid him. 

Immediately ufxii the death of Cardinal 
Mazarin, Louis XiV. announced his inten- 
tion to take the government into his own 
hands, as he was determined to rule France 
in acUial fact as well as in name. He w-as 
well qualified for the task he assumed. 
Mazarin vised to say of him, “There is 
enough in him to make four kings and one 
honast man.” He W'as a man of good 
judgment, of a firm, determined will, of 
great sagacity and penetration, .nnd of in- 
domitable energy and perseverance. His 
^nwers of application were very great, and 
iHroughout his reign he was occupied in 
the label's of the cabinet for eight hours 
each day. He had imbibed the loftiest 
ideas of his divine right to rule, and re- 
garded himself as the absolute master of 
the lives, liberties, and property of his 
-isubjects, which he became in acttial fact. 
Relieving that he was given his authority 


direct from Heaven, he regarded. 
as the author and source as 
dispenser of all law and justice, 
was to be thfe law of his kingdoigy am 
his conduct he wafe responsible only 
His celebrated saying, “The s^te is 
self,” expresses in a few wonls the 
of his theory of government. He^ 
faithful to his principles throngtouj^^iutf;; 
reign, and succeeded in making his kliiig- 
dom one of the most perfect speciii^e^, ^ 
an absolute and irresponsible despotism; 
known to history. 

Louis’ first efforts Were directed to ^0 
finances, which had fallen into a sad Stfdia 
of confusion through the peculations of tho 
brilliant but dishonest minister, Nichdliiia 
Fouquet. Fouquet was arrested and sepi 
to the Bastile iu September, 1661, and th%^ 
king appointed in his place the &]npU(l 
Jean Baptiste Colliert, who, in addition; 
his duties as minister of finance, diredtisd 
the iiffairs of the departments ef cooain^ce,‘ 
agriculture, and public works. Colbert^, 
found (he finances iu about the same stat^ \ 
the great Sully had found them in the 'yei^// 
of Henry iV., and he set to work 
energy and skill to reform them. , 

course of a lew years he placed them Ujpoh 
a sure and stable footing, and raised ||ie 
gross income of the state to upward of 
humlaed millions, of which over 
millions found its way into the 
treasury. Throughout his superinte^d^ids 
of the finances he was always able to pri^ ■ 
vide funds for the costly wars and ext.ray|i?';J; 
gaiice of the king, and that without greatly': 
increasing the rate of taxation. He 
duced a rigid economy into the adminiiM^Wr 
lion of his 'departments, and thus savedvV^ . 
sums for the king to squander.; 
wisely fostered every species of .iho^try 
which could contribute to the wealth 
kingdom, and so made the royid 
easier to be borue, . 

While he was thus infusing 
every department of his governmep^v^ 

gave to Europe characteristic, 

determination to maintain his roy^ 

The Hpanish ambassador at Lopdchh^^yi^ 
offended him by taking preoed^lPoy^ the : 
French ambassador. Louis demsnded^^^i^ 
faction of Philip IV; of Spain, and 
ened war in casp of bis refusal 
amends fol* the affront. Philip wa^:, to 
pelled to make an. humble apology, 
send a special envoy to the Frendi epppit; 
who promised in the presence of 
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■ ia ' ihf iia^e of" iitlg j; 
Jii'S'to'gU^e caus^ ’’of' 

of the samo year 
t^i]hr tnorti£cation upon tiie 
^■^nie of the pontiff's Cor- 
hiiiliag insulted the French 
il the pope (Alexiinder 

to offer iin apology, 
k‘iguSi, and erect an obelisk at 
Jl- ah ^ inscription relatiug the 
_ fSta expiation. 

entered uj^ tlie active por- 



]hia -rcigu with tliejMetermination to | 

. diSrottiGT . Spain by annexing to bis own 
jiouiinious in the Low Countries, 
uhd^yfety ttct of’ the early years of bis rule, 

' passed in peace, was directed 

to^f^d ihcft of this object. He 

' czr^fii^ish^Gd the Pdriugiicse, who had won 
. tlifeft^Mependence of .S]v.iin, and brought 
ah^ui'-.iliG hiarriage of Chnrles II. of Eng- 
bhd'and •ihe..Pbrtugiu se Princess Catharine, 
lie' tr^'^d ' tlic good will of Charles by 
iJiinkirk of biin for five millions of 
livticain Iffovember, lfJ02. Having secured 
the . ftiepdsbip of England, Louis next 
chided ahto an ofTeiipivc and defensive 
ullii'acte wifnitjhe United Provinces of Hol- 
la^df aad prevented their siding with 

Spath agalrtliilnTn. * 

AiltS out between England and 
HoUalfd ill IGGOj and the Dutch appealed 
to Lphlia, lA their ally, for aid, lie was 
to war with England, uud 
vaihly aitctnipted to mediate between the 
coihlsftlaate. Finding it impossible to 

nchbfnpifib anything, Louis sent a force of 
■ 0,000; iTO)ps to tlie Dutch, and declared 
wa^:;i^ in January, 1066. 

T]^':%4fe:^aar fought chiefly at sea between 
and Dutch fleets. It was 

to., a riose by the peace of Breda 

hi t)h^ July, 1667. England re- 

. all the places in North 

jtiie’ West Indies that had been 
during the struggle. 

, ^ of this war, however, 

iiT the great contest 
foreseen, and fbr which | 
preparing. In Septem- ' 
iy. of Spain died, and 
H 1by his o!|ly son Charles II., 
fi s^Wnd niarriage. Brabant, 
^)aniBh possessioi^s 
MTW. atnnce clnimed 
the plea that bis wife, : 
of thG first marriage of 

a superior claiitf to that of I 


Charles, who .wa^ tlie iej&uq of Lis father's 
second marriage. The Spanisli court re- 
fused to' ai knowledge the elaiin, and re- 
minded Louis of his wife’s surrender of all 
her rights at the time oL'her marriage, 
Louis answered that this surrender on tho 
part of his ^Yife was conditional upon hex 
dowry, whicli hud never been paid, and that 
it was therefore null and void. The argu- 
ment was cut short by Louis, who OB ^thc 
24th of May, 1607, poured his army under 
Marsluil Tureiinc across the border of 
Flanders, and overran that province with 
scarcely any opposition. The majority of 
the towns n.bmitted upon the first demandi 
hut Lille did nut surrender until tiie 28lh 
of August. Lou is now sudden ly paused in 
his career of conquest, made a truce for 
three nmnths wiiii the Spaniards, and re- 
turned to Paris. 

Tlie ambitions designs and the rapid 
success of the King of France alarmed oil 
Europe, and England and Holland fe- 
solved to j)ut a step to his aggi’andizemeiit. 
On the 23d of January, 1608, a treaty, 
known as the Tri[)le Alliance, was signed 
at the Hague between England, Holland, 
and Sweden. These powers agreed to 
mediate a peace between France and Spain, 
and to compel an adjustment between them . 
by a tln’eat of war in case of their r.efusal. 
They engaged to obtain from Spain the 
cession of ail the places already conquered 
by Franco, upon which condition Louia 
was to piximisc to cease to urge his clmm 
upon the Spanish possessions in right of iiis 
W'ife. Belbre he Avas oflBcially inibrmed of 
this treaty, Louis had sent an army of 
20,000 men under the Prince of Cond6 into 
Frauche“Cumt6, which province was over- 
run in fili(*en days. Well satisfied with 
this splendid exploit, Louis consented to 
treat for peace, and on the 2d of May, 1668, 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was signed. 
Spain ceded to France all her conquests on 
the Sambre, the Stheldt, the Scarpe, and 
the Lys, and also Bergues and Fumes on 
the sea. Franco restored Frunche-Comt^, 
hut in a crippled condition, all its fortresses 
having been dismantled by the French 
troops. The parties to the Triple Alli- 
ance, together with the emperor and the 
German states, guaranteed the integrity of 
the rest of the Spanish possessions. 

Though the Triple Alliance was the 
means of ending this w^ar; it was the origin 
of anotlrer of still greater importance and 
severity. The Dutch republic had mor- 
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Louis in pn Sliming to aM 
4’ifii Jifnittng tlie career of coi]t|ue«>t he had 
Ttttvr&ed out ioi himself, and he resolved to 

S “ 1 it Hh nnnisUi''., Louvois and 
rt, encoiii iged the kiiig^s design b} 
•Representing t » him that before he could 
reduce the S^jinish Netherlands, it was 
n^cpssarj to humble and subdue the states 
)f Holl 111(1 L )Uis at once set to \\ork to 
lestioy tiu Tuple \lliincc, and succeeded 
in buying off the unpiincipk 1 Cliiiiles 11. 
)f Engl in 1, ^ho, m ronsulcialion ot an 
n Hill il of one luindied and twenty 

ihoiisanl p)iiiK]s the po<»sossion of the 
i«^and of W ilchcren, and tv^o foitre«‘^es on 
th'^ Sclul It III tase of the conque«^t of Hoi 
Iind, agr 1 to desert his allies He 
pledged hmi^tlf to assist France with a 
force of 6,000 men and fifty ships of wai, 
and to inik* a public profession of the 
Roman Cath )lic i ligion, and exert all bis 
power to ! stabli^li it in Enghind In 
case this (ffiit to change the failh of tin 
kingdom pi odiued a rebellion m England 
Lniis engage I t > assist Charlis with men 
ind monen 1 he rntuh king llicn sc 
cured the iieuti ilrt\ of Swochn «uid of the 
emperor, and formed an cicti\o allnnec 
witn the Electors of Cologne and IIiino\(r 
ind the Bishop of Munstei These things 
wtie accomplished b> biibon Man} ot 
the G rmaii pniues orgiiiucd thcmsches 
I ito H leigiie t > oppose the dc-igris of the 
Fr 11 li king, and th (ficat I-rlcctor of 
Bianl iibiiig i( m mu 1 llic faithful fnend 
and* ally of Holland Spain anxious to 
heck the iiKicase of tlu- riciicli pewer, 
m i(U in tlliaiue’ with Holland lu Deceinbei, 
1071 

In An 1 1672, Louis began bis wicked 
end iniMilitic war iguiist ilic Dutdi repiib 
he With an aim> of 200 000 men he 
riNS (1 th low I Rlniu on the 12th of 
June, at thr^o punts, nn I duiing the next 




forth flgaiaat tlid 
tion followed, in whidb tho 
Witt and hie lirotber, 
murdered by the mob, and 
affairs passed into the liaiida^f 
Prince of Orange, who waa gtVentf 
powers It was a fot^unatee 
sequel will show, William 
infuse new Mgor into hie 
to iiiouse in them a, more 
of re‘‘istanee He proposed to litjWNf 
that, rather than }ield to tho 
whole population should emWrk OA MKfA 
the fleet with such movable firoper^ 
they could c ii ry with them, and liadk 
homes among their possessioiia Ixi 

dK«4 « V 

The genius and determination of Winiimi 
soon placed matters on la diffemit 
"Ihc Dutch fleitwas able to hoM its 
at Rta agniu^t the combined fleets trfFiwcw 
and EngJ uicl On land the pittgrecsi^ ihf 
IVciuh was ( lucked by the gnm 
of William, who opened the great 
around ArnMcidam and laid flio aoisoity 
under w ilcr Ihe ruiKliwer© ilr 
fined to the nuie tlt>ated poriij 
land, and the Dutch fleet w; 
come up to tlie eapital an ~ 
defence A ilii^ble tiineTT 
for pi( p nation tor resista 
of Bi nuicnburg entered into ait 
wuh the Dutch, and tho tmpcr6r,4|^l<l^4tb- 
standing his pre rai'-e of neutmlltjr, 
loiiied the alliance An impeHalkt army 
of 40,000 nu n, under MonteetiCuH^inAiiQ^I^ 
upon the Rliine, but Turetine defei^d 
ii\(r with '-lull masterly abiMty tiuft Jtbw 
imp u ili‘‘t8 were not able to efifattbC 
Migi of It 01 to torn tho PunfadlM 
The Eicctoi of Braudenbuijl Josf p 

and rcLiicd into his own 

h^ Tuienne ns far as tlm Eij»M 
MU vements afforded the I)utefr 



kw wtM k'* ( \(n 111 th ])i()\inccs of Cnicl lihough they did ncithing 

In 1673 Louis again 


lerlan 1, IT i ht ()\ei > •'scl, and a pait ot 
HiUii (1 L uii'n was iiominilly in com 
nawdofhis aiun win i wasicall} directed 
by Condf aud Tuicu i 
The Ditch wue at fii t rendered help- 
*33 b} terror The Gi ami PcnsmnnvDc 
Vltt, hipehss )f doin^ more thin •aecuring 
vfhtt yai re oiuiu I to the lepublic, offeicd 
the most nbjoft te<ms Luvois, the French 
ministei «»f wii, luducid Louis to reject 
terms, nnd the refusal of the French 
was made in such an insuhing manner 
■ rit a srorin of popular indignatum burst 


with a foice of 80,000 Tuen^^ 
tlu impoitant cities of Ma,, 
Trc\cs In the same jeArlpj 
ten in penal cities of Alsitcfti C 
of wliifh had been gn 
treat\ of Westphalia, i ^ 
the piivileges guaranty 
treaty, nnd reduced thetfl ' 
mission to him FrSc&ce Woa 
by a coalition between 
Spain, and several of 
and the struggle seamed aboultdjo ih 










:1liwiij||i|wi' «‘%Aie. ' : i ■■ 13ie Prihcb'‘iof Or&n^' 
after a ’siege of tweive 
Tu^ptie’s efforts to 
a j unction with the anny 
‘ The alli^ then captured 
short sicf^e, and thus obtained 
the Khine. England had 
an^rious to put nu end 
Wfl&s ;di^a^ alliance which her king 
ii!pi A . France, and at length the 
Charles to ubaudon 
.^v^i&iii^ion with Louis, and to make j 
’witK'i Ilnllaud. A treaty between 
l^alrveottntry And England was signed in 
E:otew*liEy» ■ 1074. Louis, thus loft with 
ally, was obliged to 
^ dy^Wtip^H and retire towards his 

dw^Sfi^hiS^ ^ T republic was saved 
of the “great king,” 
conquests, retained only 

: 'ia£»d' M 

the war was now entirely 
1G74, Louis invaded 
by the 1st of July re* 1 
This time he meant , 
\|b|J|M^|Lqn lid' his conquests in this quarter. | 
>i|EpPm|^h an inkador force drove the 
Alsace, and^mvaged the 
has leftj 
Upon his iianm. Later 
il|:.?th!d/.yei& the impe ga;:io<l some 

(li}:l^ip|^es id Alsace, but by a brilliant 
depth of the winter, whicli 
the most splendid etfoit of 
'h^A^gdhi^'Turenne drove them across the 

Alsace perma- 
, A severe battio was 

Flanders, on the lltlij 
the French iiuder 
under Willijim of 
result was iudecrisive, but 
'|l^jdimbi4n49losed to the general advan* 

':'vc’yBikiSfejyiuis again crossed the Riiinc 
army under Turenne, but 

I df^uly that great commander 
^*8pent cannon-bull, and the 
# ^as forced, after a bloody 
^itii&hcini, to recross the Rhine. 
j»:-5ioiiored with a splendid 
in the A!)bey of St. 
ifea jemgs i*f France. He was 
^hfA/commaod by the Prince of 
paljry^man in France capable 
<ie<tti'Jbiero*8 plans with 
^ the J ai|»erial 

liftsseJ the' 

St^iiburgi ^asjtit u^re ' 


He forced th^ W ^ 
siege of that place, and put a stop to their * 
advance ; but, following out the systeni of 
Turenne, refused to be drawn into a general 
engagement. At length Montecuculi Mth* 
drew from Alsace, and went intp whiter 
quarters at Spires. Cond6 no\v finding - 
himself too old for active service, resigned 
his command and retired to his estates, 
where he passed the remainder of his ll& ia 
privacy. lie died in 1686. This was Ulso 
Montecucuirs last campaign ; the veteran 
was vanquished by the same power that had 
ended the career of Cond6. 

In 1676 Ihe principal events of the \vair 
occurred at sea. In tlircc naval battles ia 
the Mediterranean, off the coast of Siciljr, V 
the French were entirely successful ; and lit 
the last of tiiese engagements De Ruyter, 
the heroic commander of the Dutch fleet, 
was mortally wounded. 

In 1077 tlio French army under the king 
and Marshal Luxemburg laid sitjge to Val- 
cncicniics. The operations were directed ;* 
by the great engineer Vaiiban, and the 
towm was quickly taken. The capture of 
Cambriii and Sr.. Oiner soon followed, and 
Luxemburg inllicted a sharp defeat at 
Cassel, on the 11th of April, upon the 
Prince of Orang'\ who \vas marching to the 
relief of St. Ouicr. On the Rhine frontier 
the French army w^as comniMuded by the 
Marshal do Ciequy, who in this campaign 
proved himself tlie worthy successor of 
Turenne, and one of the first soldiers of 
France. 11c defeated tho Duke of Lor- 
raine at Rochersherg, near Strasburg, and 
eaptured I ho city of Freyburg on the IGtli 
of November. * 

In the nu antime measures ba«l been set 
on foot for a close of the war, and throjagh 
the nicdiation of Sweden a congress bad 
been assembled at Nimwegeri in 1C75. The 
Dutch, who laid l)(*en the chief sufferers by 
the conflict, were anxious to conclude a 
separate peace with Fraiure; but this plan 
\va.s urgently opposed by William, who 
wished to win England over to his side and 
compel Louis to make jieacc upon terms 
favorable to Protestantism. Charles II. 
had again sold himself to Louis, this time 
for a pension of 200,000 livres per annum, 
and had nromlsed not to form any alliance 
without the consent of Francf*. The Eng- 
lish Parliament, however, warmly sup- 
ported the views of William, nuil the House 
of Commons urged the king to declare war 
agaiust France, prumisiiig him a liberal 



ntr ILLUSTRATED mSTOBT OV TIH? 


The pressure upon Chailcs grew 
stronger evuy day, and at length he was 
isoipfpelled to accedv. to the national wish 
William of Oi ingc repaired to Lngland, 

* and on the I xl of October, 1G77, was mar- 
ried to th Pi iiicc‘'s Mar}, the eldest daugh- 
ter of life T)i Lc of loiL, and in DLumber 
oi^that 11 ni ( ff nsi\c and dciciisivc alli 
ante !> h\cui Lngland and Ilolliud wn 
conclii 1 d 1 le two p nvtio a„iccd to fouc 
the liciuli king to acetpt Ili ins of peace 
Lulls wa-^ 1 ) )t a\cise to peace, but w d 
terniiiictl to iimLe his own teims 1} a 
hold motcinent he seized \ pres and (iheiit, 
the possession of which enabltd hiui to ob 
tain his own conditions AVith the news 
of these conquests, the Prime of Oiaiigc 
iecei\ed satidaetoi} tviunce th it tlu 

,.-^1 -s. ^ “ 



POIITE ST DFMS PARIS 

Kin^; of Fngl in 1 w inline ore in his alli 
anec Tin i di t( i mined the Duteb ministers 
to accept the t ims offered by Louis, and 
to enter into a separate treaty with him 
regardless <f lluir allies Ae(ordmn]\ the 
treaty of Kiniw gen was signed bi tween 
Holland ai d rranee on the 14th of 
August, IL 11 and ceded to Traneo 

her bctthnunt** m Senegal and Guuna, 
which Imd been c iptured by tlie Ficneli 
On the 17 til September Spam signed the 
treaty, ceding to France all of Francbe- 
Comt^ and eleven U wns on the frontier of 
Flanders, among which were Valenciennes, 
Cambrai, Yjn^, and St Oiner — all im- 
y>ortant fprtie^so-a Thus ‘^pnm was the 
^luef loBcr 1 ) the 1 which had been be- 


gun for the Bubjug^ttioa of 

the 5th of February, 16?9 , ^ 

signed by the emperor, a^'ibe 

The peace of Nimwegea sa^ 
at the summit of his power aitcj 
citizens of Pans solemnly licstowr^jlf towfe 
him the title of ‘the Great/* tin® 
the triumphal arches of the Poi-tp 
till and Porte St Denis in Ins 1 

was the most powerful sovereiga 
and he was gicatl} elated by nis 
whn li he imij^incd were due to hil$ 0\V^ 
riicriLs lie H g irdod himself as nMwsjtet <jf 
Lui( pc as well as of Fraucjc The 
had n t satiaficd him, and m 
1(>S1, lie Ki/(d the ancient free city df 
•^ii I bui^ 4Uid annexed it to his croWf?* Jt 

; — was made impregnalfletiy 

^ ^ foitifications coiistrtiet<^d 

- 1 V Vauban, and 

b} France unfjl 
Lneon raged by tbis 
tc«^s 1 0 continued 

ridations. A hagu< 

? ‘ iLS'siho'fta# 

Oiange to eijfiime the 
terms of the treaty ef 
wogen, but thejr a!! 

) much exhausted bf tbe 
^ war that they 

\ illiiig to renew hostiti^ 
tus Louis was enaU'd 
to wrest twenty cities fiom 
tl c neighbonng pHntfs 
and annex them tb his 
’ domiinone, 
and 1683 he 
proMnee of 
with his axi^, 

I it I fit rf h s kingdom, 
iclon h (II the point ot breaking put 
Iwhon th bates genoial of 
I posed, and on the 15th of 
lugotiatcd i twenty jears’ :^utsa 
Fnncc, Span, and the 
only a tempoiary settlement, 
tint had been robbed of 
Luns were full} deteriinn^|kl^S^$^^ 
otir report to crush him, 
nt tin height of his power^he 
the hatred of all Durope, an4 
^erd which were to bring 
troubles and mortificaiio^ 

1* 

Thus fir we have oonsjekens®' # 

relation to his fojnMgn policy^ 









'great' usefulness to tlie stato^ Luvois wrote to 

them w I ill conversions have l>eeD:ii^^M:fX& 
hoatilii^. ' The Jesuits now toolc ad- of Bordeaux^ and twent]r 

infatuation for Madame of MoiitaubaU. ^ 6o rapid; is ■ ‘A 

^ mid secured her alliance by that befoi'e the end of the iaosilib^.i^^ 

^ paring to favor the scheme upon which sand Protestants will not be 
sbe had set lier lu;art. The death of Que^en of Bordeaux, wliere there were ppe:ij^isi^^ 

; Maria Theresa, ill K>83, li.id left Louis free • and fii’iy ihousaiid on the -dSli' 
to marry again, and Madarno do Maintenon * month.” . 

had determined to become his wife. KIk? ; “The farce of Louis’ convei«i!»<?^lSr^^ 

■ carefully established her influence over liiin, I on,” says Smiles. In Augt^ '$ 0 ^ 1 , 1 ^ . 
and, as wo liave said, set to work to per- '; Madanio do Maintenon wroth, thi^i 
suado him that ho could render lieavcai j king is prcpurtMl (o do every tiuRgtiriiitflfiilul 
am j)le satisfaction for li is ] last sins by root- j bo judgcnl useful ibr the 
ing out heresy from bis kingdom, bhe wasj religion ; this undertaking will eeverlilin 
materially assisted by llio bad health of her i with glory before God and' inan^*’ 
royal parannnjr, who was anxious during j dragoiinades were then in 
his fits of illness to quiet the qualms of con- j tliroughout the southern provinC^/W^ . 

science which lie experienced I'or liis past! long wail of iiuguish was lisiiig, '' 

dissoluteness of life. Penance must Ikj | persecuted all over France, lu; }tc 5 fW 
done, but not by himself. Those who { king's suflbi ings increased, and 

boasted of luiving converted him,” says i bion became imminent. His misc^aSilMMy 

Sisrijondi, ^Miiid never represented to him \vas beginning to decay ; but he 
more ilia a two dutios — that of renouuciug to make a sacrifice to God of 
Ids Ineoiitiiieiieo, and that of extirpating devil had left of it.” . . ' 

heresy in hii dominions.” Madame do Th<> Jesuits now made su 
Majntenoq was w^'ll seconded by the Jesuit with .Madame do Maintenon tb>idfijj§^.She 
: P6re la Chaise, tho king’s ('onfessor. In- king lo marry In.T on conditioiK 
fiilouced by them, Louis let Joos(3 iijM>n his should induce him to revoke. the 
Huguenot subjeets all the horrors that ^'anU's. The infamous bargain 
bigotry could devise or a li iidisli cruelly riifd out. PCm'o la (.liaise ad vised: A 
execute. la 1683, the year of Colbert’s inarniig(% a ii(l tho ceremony W|lS peiTOl^Ci^ 
death, the military exccnitions began, at V<T>ailles by llic Archbisbop 
liifo was made intt)i(3ral)le to the Ilugue- in the presence of the *c<>p fearin' ' 
aots. Every avocation was closed against more wit ne^^(‘s, The union waft 
tJlsem, and tU'v were given tlie alternalive.s knowh dged, and the p<}&ition 
ot abjuring tliclr faith or starving. Tlnar do Maintenon at court j' --lift ' ' 

chiirclies w'er(3 closed or destroyed ; their qiieiico anomalous and 
pastors forbivldcn to preach ; and whole iniliu nee (iver tlie king wite SUpl^lQ^^ 
congregations wore butcdicred by the royal immediately niter the niarnageViB^;^dliced 


pastors forbivldcn to preach ; and whole iniliu nee (iver tlie king wite SUpl^lQe^ 

congregations wore butcdicred by the royal immediately niter the niarnageViB^;^dliced 

troops. From Grenoble to Bordeaux liim lo revoke ihe £di(3t of Nantct^ iFbe 

cruelty reigiuul supreme. The refornu'd revo(‘atioii was irade on the 

were massacred in the Viverais and tlu^ her, 16^3, ami the IIUguin6ts'%'id^'.;d^ 

Gevennes. It wius generally understood privi'd of every privileg re:)?ra«^a.iA^W:. 

that a Huguenot liad no claim to the pro- lleniy IV. and Louis Xlll. \ 

tection of rho law, and that any one who oi‘ tho Protestant religion Wftis 

wished to malt rout him was free to do so. prohibited in every part 

Children were torn froiu their ])arents to bo except in Alsace; the 

brought uj) Catliolic.s. The fiercest and Protestant < hurtdies waa 

most brutal of the royal soldiery were their jiastors were ordci^ 

turned against the helpless communities of within fifteen •da^^s, The 

the refiirmed. The horrors of the Dragon- selvi's were forbidden to ^ 

uadeBi Ei& these military executions were on pain of confiscation of 

termed, cahuot bo related here. Wo have and penal servitude in 

ftotvthe space, A leftisal to abjure the wrere required to embrace 

Pretestant laith was invariably followcfl by ligion and to caiAe their 

death or imprisonment. Many yielded and educated in that faith. . ^ 

; were '‘ convert^^ September, 1685, The revocatioa of the 



thiit-' the'^ 

•t-ko';'".:i«^^'ed. 6M ft«>irr''.^'Fniif^^^^ .'V:' 

TKc iieivje soldiery D(>twith8jaiulin^ tiie crbel lawsag^^^^ '> 

gratiou. Muiiy were shot douii by the 
turned agaiust soldiers in tiieir efibrts to eseapo ; uud nmiiy 
itt all parts of Fraiu^e. and ■ t>thers were caplurcKl and Si iit to the 
cruellies in] lowed. I galleys. The purest and gentlest of meji 
' dwelling was inva<led by were sent there and chained to the side of 
: from the hut of the i the vilest criminals. Over each galley was 

tlift castle of the noble, and ' placed a Jesuit chaplain. To each cap- 
subjected to the grossest live IIiigiK^iiot be const Jintly h(dd out the 
' SpirBgefil- Men and women were murdered . offer of pardon if he would aluiiidoit his re- 
: -^iitiAdr^cOWll firesides, little children were i ligion for that of Koine.. Jn spite of the . 

parents* arms and put sufferings of the ca]»tives, tliere were few , 

• i .dcatii in their si'dit, nnd \\iv<‘s and apostates among them. Aliont 200,000 ; 

f ra^ amidst the ruins of ; persons iled IVom France, and many- thou- Q 



- ■ ■■ 

The Hygnenots were forh’nl- 

I their.dead, or to comforL their 
‘ bodies of those who died 
offices of the Komaii 
;7«mQved from their dweliings 
hangman, and thrown into 
*; sewer. Those who refn.-^ed 
JVJ^eii sick were piini.shed, if 
with -the galleys, or im- 
^.nfe, and the coiiiiscation of 

|*;jsaid that the king probably 
ibes^ horrors ; but a sov- 
evesucH chise pei’sonnl aUeii- 
Biirs of hli kingdom could not 
in ignorance of these every- 
iwrccQUiiSdii'*^. 


IJASIX OK Ni:rTi:>’E— VKUSAILl.K.S. 


j saml> were killed in the dragonnados. 
: Am; mg llie exiles were some of the noblest 
j names <)f France. Marshal SclH)riil)erg, 
, one of Tjoiiis* most gifted commanders, 
' (jscaj)ed inio Holland and joii i d the ai'my 
. of the PriiK^e of Orange. Many literary 
men of high distim-iicm, such as Basnage, 
Bayle, Jurieu, Limfant, Beausohre, Saiirin. 
i Uapin, and others, were a*mong the exile*^. 
.The greater number of the n'fngees, how- 
I ever, lielonge.d to the industrial, commercial 
I and nianufacturiiig cla.^ses. The industry 
: of France wa.s almost dektroycal bv the 
j emigration. Lyou.s, Tours, and Nantes 
! %vere ruined. The first-named city was a 
! century in recovering its prosperity; the 
I lost has not vet rallied from the losses of 


; The iiVdustry thus lost to^SOjOW nicn/ remrnnndrd^ 
FitociB wtts tmusplantoil to other cou-utHts; an*! Sliirslmls Daw ajid 
vjSiiglftiici, lEIpltand, Switzerland and Frot^i lung was tabeu alrur a 
; ^iant Crerriiany were fiiriched by the ekill j Manheiui was rciriieed 
nnd labor of the exilw. New branches of j ward. The whole of tho 

li ft bank of the Khiiio was' 



^^i^a^ufact^re and connnerce were estab- 
lished in those countries, which have grown 
Steadily until the present day. 

The cruelties practised upon tlie Hugue- 
nots aroused a fierce liatred of France and 
licr tyrannical king in all Protestant Eu- 
rope, and the position of William of 
Orange, who was universally regarded as 
the leader of the Protestant 
as the inveterate foe of Louis 
ina pro ved . AVi 1 1 iam was able 
powerful coalition against France in July, ! country was made a blackeu€^. 'defge^ 
1686, It was known its the League of', Those of ihe inhabitiints who xouJd- 

. .t. ...1*. .1 .. i' 


0 € 

division under the Marquis de 
and Dinant, in the bialjopric 'of .LW 
s(‘ized by Marshal d’ ^ ^ . 
to occupy the whole of the ; 

Louis, at the instigation of ..-tht& 

Liivois, liis.inini.st(*r of war, caused it 
laid wn-le with fire and tuvord. 


cause, as w’ell j herg, wiili its inagiiifieeiit electoral. paf^e0^-.' 
is, was greatly j Aranhciin, Worms, Spires, Oppenbcini^ 
e to organize a I Ifuigen were burned, and the beautiful 


Augsburg, and the parties to it were the 
emperor, the Kings of Spain and Sweden, 
the Electors of Bavaria and Saxony, and 


look refuge in other (‘ouutrios, but..9V2^ ‘UtKi; 
hundred tb(>u>aii(] r>f fhc peksahirffi';'!^-^ 
diM'i'd helpless amid the rums>.-.K)f 


the Elector Palatine. Holland did not at! homes, imploring the curse of 
once join it, as it was not to William’s in-j tlu^ mereib -s tvranLwlu) had reduced o 

■ ■ ------ -- - ,p, i&idL: v; 


terestto break openly with Louisj list yet. He 
w^as secretly preparing to drive his fathcr- 
iri-law% James Ii., from the English throne. 
'He skilfully concealed his designs from 
Louis until it tvas too late for that king to 
r Oppose them. Louis angrily warned \VT1- 
liam that any attempt against James 11. 
wouliLiead to war with France, but the 
League of Augsburg kept him so busy that 
he coulil not interfere >vitli AVilllam’s move- 
ments, and the Prince of Orange was able 
to embark w ithout molostalioii in the ex- 
pedition Avliicb, in November, 1088, drove 
James II. from England, nnd placed the 
Prince of Orange and Ids wife on the Eng- 
lish Ibronc as AVilliani and ^liify- James 
and his queen and infant son sought refuge 
in Fiauice, w hero they were generously re- 
ceived and imdntainod hy Louis. 

The necessioii of Wiilinm and Mary to 
tho^ English ilmnie was a seveu’e blow to 
Louis, as it deprived Idm of Ids only ally, 
aud nuulo I'higlaiul Ids most resolute enemy. 
He determined lo lose no time in striking a 
vigorous blow at the coalition again.st him. 
The leading states of Europe had coinbiiieil 
to resist his insatiable and ever-grasping 
hist for territor}^, ami either he must aban- 
don his schemes of s[K)liation or liroak up 
the combination opposed to him. Taking 
advantage of vhe elwtion of a Bavarian 
prince to the eiectorate of Cologne over a 
candidate of hu owp, as a pretext for 
b^inniiig the wa*-, he invaded the Palatii^ 
in October, 1688, with an army of 


to .«Mi h sulferings. The effect . 

many of the cruelties of the Freuch'VftiM.ft ■' 
arouse a passionate hatred of 
German mind, which has not 

Another important result df 
ties was the formation of a 
against France, consisting X)f 
Ilollaml, arnl tiu? i)artie8 to the ! _ , . 

Augsburg. TImvi‘ armies of the aIUefl»^k 
the iield. Tin; liist, under tlie Pirinfeenf. 
AV^aldei k, entered the Netherlands, 

IMarshal DTInmieres at Walcpurt, ajad 
forced the French lau k from the JinjE) of ' 
Samhre. The sijcoiid, under the 
Lorraine, and the. third, under tbp £ij^or; . 
of Brandeidnirg, advancc'd upon 
and took Mayeucc and Bonn, 
llicy went into Avinicr qhaxtora ./in 
Palatinate, wliicli wa.s still able 
them in spite of the barbarous 
tlie French. ■ ' . i; 

The soul of the coalition nw . J 
now uiKicr the vigorous rule of 
Oi lingo. Louis endeavored to 
England hy assi.sting James lZ. j;p/^ 
liLs til roue. He sent James to Jr * 
a con.siderable body of troopil* 

1689, and in tho summer off 
a fleet of seventy-eight ships^e 
make a descent upou EngUy»^.' 

WHS encountered off Bcachy 
30th of June hy the ^lliod fleets 
and Holland. The Dutch stii 
brunt of the engagement wUb 
Ittiitry, but the English 








. killed (iet^ \ wp' 
^ Withdraw and seek shelter Ip 
lor awhile it wasoonfir 
; ; j^ji« that England would be 

/'■'ft Froucli. On the day after 

however (July Ist^ 1690), 

' ) defeated the forct's of James 

■lh^''^e&ii(} in the battle, of the Boyne. 

after fled to Franco, and the 
yjffir ft Inland was brought to a clone in 
Ju^; ; 1601;.- The French troops wore al- 
return to their own country, and 
• with. therifl went a largo body (»f Irish, who 
the King of France. 
af)point(‘;l Marshal 
the command of his army 
Luxemburg ibreed 
the Sambre in s[)ito of thti 
<V ^ tlie Prince of Waldcck, and 

/ in the great battle of Flcuriis, 

V June, 1690. In the s:pring 

^ French army, cnmmaiidod by 

in person, captured iMon.s after a 
of . nine days. In the summer of tliis 
ylsar Luvois, the able but brutal minister 
nf’^r, died. His death w^as regretted by 
few fiive the king, who found it hard to (iil 
'HJai/plttce. In Miiy, 1602, a Fr('i1c!i army 
, of -SOiOOO men was as-sembled near Chor- 
of invading England 
liis lost throne. 

^ by King James and 

Jtfkrshiir' Bciliefonds. Tourville, wdth a 
shi[>.s-ofbhe-lin(*, was 
the troop.s, wlnm be was 
attack an English and 
Dutch jfleet of ninety-nine sliips-oi-thc-line 
w^iobi .bWd entered the channel. Though 
he did"' rfi>t expect vict«u*y in i ho face of such 
,Ti >drviUe obeyed the. royal order 
lii^itfttion, uinl attacked the allies 
of May off the Isle of Wight. 

. : hi| own during the day, but at 

; ^V^ftbarew. The most of liis vessels 
of La Hague, where 
. with their broad.sidcs 

They w.^ro attacked by the 
Admii‘al Rooke, on the 
vjre utterly destroyed. 
Vrtoftsed I he engagement from 
it destr(jyed bis hopes, 
Ills admiration at the 
tfe/ sailors. Louis was 

' 'It I^Bftftirtened by the l6.«s of his 


the cause of James, 
of his life in 
Sr. GeHiiains. ■ ■.; 


began 

in peftoh the aege of "^Nfimur, tijo strongest 
Ibrtress of th e h6\v Gou ntTi es? The skill 
of Vaubaii was irresistible, and the fortress 
surrendered on the 5th of June. King 
William advanced to the relief of thle place 
with an army of 70,000 men, but Luxem- 
burg kept him back ivith such skill that he 
was unable to cro.«s Sambre at any’ 
point. On the 24tli of July Wi 11 iattn, wish- 
ing to end the campaign by a decisive bloWf 
attacikcd Marslial Liixeanbiirg at Steinkirk, 
in Hainan It. The battle wras contested w’ith 
great obstin.'uyi but William was atjen^h 
obliged to retreat. He conducted this 
movement with his accustomed skill, and 
retired to Brussels. 

William opened the campaign of 1694 
by seeking to draw Louis, who was in com- 
mand of the Fromrli army, into a decisive 
engagemout near Lon vain. Although the 
conditions w re greatly in favor of the 
French king, he declined to meet his great 
antagonist, and abruptly left tlie army and 
sent a part of Jiis troops into Germany. 
This act greatly damaged his reputation as 
a commander, and he never again appeared 
at the head of Ids army. On the 29th of 
July the bloody Ijattle of Neerwinden was, 
fought between King William and Marshal 
Luxemburg. It resulted in tlte defeat of’ 
the king, who conducted his retreat with 
that masUndy al)ility which cau-sed his ad- 
versaries to say that he was more formid- 
able in defeat than others in victory. In 
the same year Marshal Catiriat defeated . the 
Duke of Savoy at Marsiglia. On the 27th 
of June Admiral Tourville attacked the 
Engli-sli fleet under Admiral Rooke in La- 
go.s Bay. The English were engage<Pin 
convoying an immense fleet of raerchant- 
meii richly laden. Four men-of-war and 
forty merchantmen were captured by the 
French. The English commerce also suf- 
fered greatly from the ravages of the 
French ]>rivyteers. 

In January, 1695, the ablest of the 
French commanders, Marshal Luxemburg, 
died at the age of sixty-seven. He was 
sutcceded by Marshal Villeroi, who began 
bis career by allowing King AVilliara to re- 
capture Namur, a success wliich produced 
a marked improvement in the fortunes of » 
the allies. 

Fjrance had now been for seven years en- 
gaged in a constant and ruinous war, and 
was exiiansted. H t finamjes were no 
ftnger directed by ihp g^ii us of Colbert, 
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in confusion anti clwhon- 
*^Cyt * Louis was anxious for peace, and he 
;i#et to work to break up the coalition. By 
Stirrendering Pigncuol and restoring Nice 
anid all the conquered possesssious of the 
fajouse of Savoy, he succeeded in inducing 
the Duke of* Savoy to abandon the coali- 
tion and sign a treaty of peace and alliance 
*\vith France on the* 30tli of May, IGOG. 
The example of the duke, though con- 
demned at first, was soon followed by the 
otluT members of the coalition. Sweden 
offered her mediation for a geiu:ral peace, 
ami the treaty of Ryswick ^vas signed on 
the oOlh of September, 1GD7, between 
France, England, Spain and Holland. 


which ; ;wbuld/'>enulji. ’f V hiiii ^ 
execution of tliO 

templatikl iqvoii the^guccesdibu/'M^ft^lii^^ 
ish crown. Charles II., the reigning 
of Spain, was slowly dying and was wiiliQiit 
heii's. His tlinjne was claimed in tfa^^i!ia.t 
of his death l»y throe parties* 

These j)arlies derived thek 
the daughteis (d' Philip IV. 
daughtei’, Maria TliercBa, had; ; 
Loui.# XIV. of France, and lli4 ypM 
Margarita had espoused the EliigierorJ^^ 
[)old- The issue id* the elder 
<‘l early entitled to the succesfeiim, baC^ 
Spaniards pleaded the surrender of 
Theresa upon lier marriage, of |.tP 
righis, as di barring herJssUein^ 
royal inlieritance^ Louisj* 
niJiintained that this suirendeir ■ ^ 
heen rendered null and Void 
non-payinen t ol'tlie dowry UpOiaiiiyMciJr 
it de])(‘ndcd, and that the claitii^-'of 
wife’s children was good 
The eni]»eror claiined the thrOtiStor’ 
his second son, the ArcdidukeObwite, 
the child (»f Murgarittti, the 
of IMiil ij) TV. A . 1 h ird claim wii,6 M 
vaiicod in beludf of the Me^dml 
Priiiee of Pa van*a, whose mothir w^ 
the daughter of the Emperor - 
poJd ami the Empress 
lie was generally regarded 
Spanish people and by Chari^ If. 
liirnself as the rightful 
throne. Louis XIV. did not expect 
to s(!cure the success of elalihi 
without difiieulty, but he hoped; ^ 
continuing liis intrigues to obtalti at 
least a share of the SpaniAVd 
ions. To this end. he-negotlal^ a . 
treaty with \VilIiaiii IK* 

France surn iuicred to Spain all her con- j IGihS, for the partition of the 

of Luxem- i minions, tipon the death of 
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quests ill (.-atalonia, tlie Duchy 
burg, ami the towns of Charleroi, Moils 
Ath aud (yjiinbrai. Louis acknowledged 
William HI. as King of England, and en- 
gaged to make no Jurtlier cfliirt in behalf 
of James. A month later the Emperor 
I^eopold, witli great reluctance, signed the 
treaty, France relinquished to him all th*fe 
imperial territory gained by her since the 
treaty of Nimwogef;. but retained Btrasburg. 
The duchy of Lorraine was restored to its 
rightful duke. These were humiliating 
terms to Louis, but the necessities of Jiis 
exhausted kingdom allow'ed liim no choice. 
Peace was indispensable to France, And be-J 
aides, Louis >vus Anxious to 9 btaiu a respite 



ipon 

with her possessions in i 
th(?Spaiiish Netherlaiuls, wei^ tdl 
to the Electoral Prince of 
was to have the kingdom of 
Sicily, certain specified seaparft^ 
and the border province 
wliile the duchy' of Milan 
Archduke Charles. In sp 
tions <»f the contracting 
was informed of this inaoi^i 
divide his dominions withoOfe^C^^ 
him, and at once declared by a act- 

of succession the Prince of 
heir to the dominions of SbitYf.^^ w 


this the Prince of Bavaria 
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. .At iWisiKj oil tlio 6.h of Fcbrnary, 1699, 
WJis su^peotod that his tieatli was due 
'to;|he dete^iuaiiun of Austria to remove 
■JiiiC'- 

of the Electoral Prince 
II* of Spain was in- 
■ ^ influence, which now 

^ his court, to declare 
; the second son of tlie daii- 

of Louis XIV., his 
; of November, 1700, 

; XIV. at first hesi- 

to remain laithiiil to Ihc 
, William 111., or to sustain Ids 
.■gr;m^ as King of Spain. He finally 
to adopt the latter course. The 
proclaimed King of Spain 
, ■ ^ Philip V., and on the 5ih of 

Versailles for his new doniin- 
was acknowledged as kingin' 
; the Spaidsli dominions, and his 

recognized by England, Ilolland, 

' :^tad^8^ foreign jiowers. The ein- 

pl3iroi!^a8 we have stated (‘Is ^wIkto, protested 
, against his elevation, and pr(‘par(?d for war 
' for ■ th purpose of securing the Spanish 
<si:pwu fo^ Ids son, the Ar(‘h(luke. C’harhs. 
; The ipther European pow(‘r.s avcto grc'utly 
avei*ae to war, and a gcmcral contest might 
hav^^hacn avoided hid not Louis exasper- 
^ lilted Engl aiul and alarmed Holland by his 
ntist^kpu policy at til is period. U[>on the 
II., he recognized ^Jds (‘Ide>t 
SOib tW p as King of Enghim), in 

violation ol' his engagenients witli William, 
and about the same time ex [)el 1 ;m 1 th • Dutch 

S " iOUB from several towns in lh3 iSeth(;r- 
vWhich had been granted tt> Holland 


in that direction. William 
11%; indignant at the recognitiou of tin 
V^r^nder, which was equi valent to a dcchi- 
■.■;:^r0i:^x^y!of again.st England, brought | 

j grand alliance lu^twiicn | 

^ emperor, Holland, Prussia, 

;; Palatine. The objects <»f 

the union of 
ami Spain in the 
sovereign, to j)rocure 
, for the emperor re- 

; ■ ^ succession, and the 

:: y the Spanish N etherlands 
France and Holland. 

Hostilities b^)ke out in Italy before this 
alliii»C!9WiM^ncludMd. The imperial array, 

■ Savoy, entered 

drove the 
'^atinat from the 
" the-./jtdige aud the Adda.' 


Marshal Villerbi succeeded Gatinnt, but 
was beaten by Eugene at CShiari and Cre- 
mona. The y^*ar closed to the great diead- 
vantage of the French, and bemre the sea- 
son for active operations ai*rived again, 
William HI. died on the 8th of March, 
1702. His successor. Queen Anne, dcclah?d 
her inton til )ii to coiitimie his policy, and 
placed Ijoid Marlborough in command of 
the Englisli forces on the continent. 

Marlhorougli was invested with tlm com- 
ma ml of the imperial foret's iilsi^, and in the 
campaign of 17d2, by Ids masterly ma- 
noDuvros, fonjcd IIjc Freiicli umlcr Marshal 
Boufllers to ahiiudon t!:e. whole line of the 
Mciiso. Venloo, Hlephan.sworth, and Ru- 
rt'moiuhi surrond(?r(‘(l to l.iin in succiessiou, 
aud on the 28lh of October Liegcj waS taken 
by storm. Tins brilliant camjiaign raised 
Marlborough to lluOVont rank of European 
geruirals, aud greatly increased tlio impor- 
tance of England in Eiiropt'ini aflairs. The 
war in Pi(‘dmont was conducUMl by Priuco 
Eugen(‘, and for a few months PJdii]) V. 
nouiin.'dly commanded the ‘FitiicIh aiid 
Spanish forces. No decisive (went occurred 
in this (juarre r during this year. Tne cam- 
paign in (.rsvnnany was Jilso indecisive.' At 
sea the allies wen', more fortunate. On the 
22d of October tlu'ir fleet sncceod jd in cap-, 
luring oi\sinking in tlio Bayed Vigo iho 
(Mitire Spanish W(\st India fleet, laden with 
gold and silver. 

In 170d Marlborough, who liad been cre- 
ated a duke, compii'red llie clrctorato of 
Cologne, th(^ riilei* of whicli was the ally of 
France, as was also his brother, the Elector 
of Bavaria. The allies likewise captured 
Limburg and Guehhrs. The piincipal 
success(‘s of this year were won by the 
Fremtli Marshal Villars. He passed the 
Rhino and eflectod a junction with the 
Elector of Bavaria in the valley of the 
I);uiub(\ The Austrian forces were en- 
gaged ill feuppressiug an insurrection in 
Hungary, unci the way to Viiuma Avas open. 
Villar.s pro])osed to tho elector to march at 
once upon tlie imperial cafiital, which must 
have fallen, but the ek^clor slirank from 
su(ih a bold movement, and nmh'r(of)k the 
c5onquest of the Tyrol. He seized Innsbruck, 
but was soon driven out by the Tyrol(?se, 
who ro.se against him c// vuii^se. d lio impe- 
rial army now entered Bavaria in two col- 
umns and threatened Munich. By a skilful 
manoeuvre, Villars interposed between these 
eolumhs, and on the 20th of September de- 
feated one under Count Sty rum at Hoch- 
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stiidt* VilUirs now again urged the elector 
tb; invAde Austria, and upon being refused 
ii second time, asked the king to relieve 
him of his conirnanfl. lie was succeeded 
by Marshal Margin. A little lat(‘T the 
elector ejideavond to carry out Villars* 
plan, but it was Ino late; the decisive mo- 
ment ha<I gone by. Tlic advantages wa^n 
for Frnnc(‘. hy Villars were couiiterbalaiieed 
by tl 10 doteeiion of the Duke of Savoy, who 
ahandoaoil France and tSpaiii, and on the 
2oth oi‘ Octobiii- joliUMl llio allies, thus cut- 
ting off the CO 1 n mil 11 i cation between Spain 
and Italy. Portugal also niadi^ a perpetual 
alliance with Frtgland and the Unitetl Neth- 
erlands. By tills aec'essioii to their cause 
the allies oblaiiuid the moans of invading 
the Spanish Peninsula at any moment. 
They now eiilargcid ll»eir plans, and in ad- 
dition to elainiing the Spani-li possessions 
in Italy and tlie Netherlands for the Arch- 
duke CharlCsS, claimed also the crown of 
Spain I'or him. 

During this war an insurrection had 
been in jirogress among the Protestants of 
tlie (Revenues mountains, on the lionlers of 
Languedoc. Tliey were driv(m into revolt, 
by the cruelties they Imd suflered at tin; 
bauds Ilf the lioinisli cliureli find the gov- 
, eminent, and for several years maintained 
a vigorous and sueerssful defeiico of their 
mountain homes. Ujioii his return from 
Germany Marshal Villa rs was sent by the 
king to put down the r(*volt. He sin^ceeded 
in doing so by a mixture of firmness and 
generosity in his treatment of the rebeds. 
The chief troubles were, qui('ted by tlic 
close of the year 170I, but the rebellion 
was not totally suf) pressed until 1710. 

In the year 1704 the war was transferred 
to Oermaiiy. ]\lar I borough crossed tlie 
Neekar on the 4th of Juno, and ellected a 
junction with the imp(*rial army under 
Prince Kug*;ue. On the 13th of August 
these coinmamlors gained a deeisive victory 
over the Freiicli and Bavarians at Blcn- 
h iirn. In eonse(]ueiiee of this great victory 
the French were obliged to retreat beyond 
the Illiiiie and leave (lermany to the allies. 

Elector of Bavaria fled from his domin- 
to the Netherlands. Germany was 
from invasion, and Fiance w’lis seri- 
|ly threatened. In August the allied 
&t under Admiral Hooke captured the 
troiig fortress of Gibraltar, and defeated 
Jfihe etfort of the French fleet to regain pos- 
^ session of it. In October, 1705, the city of 
Barcelona was taken by the Earl of Peter- 
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borough, aiMi. Gharles 
and acknowl^ged 
Catalonia, and Valencia. 



French were more fortunate* and 
1 705, the Duke of ' Vendomb jdefisj 
Prince Eugene at Cassano* 

The events of tlie year 170fl 
disastrous to the French. In ApnfcPjrjJtei^ v 
Eugene gained another yietbry 
French at Caleinato, and 
follow np this success by driving 
of Turin, wlien lie was onlerpdHb 
Duke of J\Iarl borough in Flanders. - 
j unci ion was successfully effected, and 
the 23d of May the French army, uiidW 
Marshal Villeroi. was overw’helmh^gjy d^: 
foate< I at Ilami] lies. Tlie whole of Brabaitl: 
and the gri^ater part of Flandors ffell intb 
tlic hands of the allies in coiisequenbbybf ' 
this victory. Brussels was ocCLiped; 
th( 111 ami Cliarl(*s III. was proclaim;b.d, : 
Aiiiw(‘r]), Ghent, 0.stcnd, Menin, TerpiTOdp, 
and Aihe submitted sluirtly ■'/ 

In the autumn of 170G Turui was : 
by the French under the Duke of Prlpanj^, 

(ho mqihew of the. King of Fran€0,^i^HF ^ 
Marshal ]\larsin. Prince Eugene*, 


returned fioui l^^andcrs, cfloctej,! a junblib^f^ 
with th(! I.)i]ke of Savoy, and advanced itp 
tlie relied* of Turin. On the 7th of Septpitb- ^ 
ln‘r lie stormed the French intrenchlttonts 
and drove the besieging army in utter- WUt ; 
towards 4I10 Alps, capturing thOi EmioJi 
camp ami tlic whole train of siege artiikry. 
Lombardy was at oiiec occupied' by: the 
victors, and (diaries Vll. Avas probliMpapd 
at JMilan. lu Spain the allies were Jioiess 
fortunate. Alicante and V 

ca]>turcHl by the English fleets 
from which Philip V. and liis 
fled, was occupied by the aiuiiy ^ 

Galway. (Jharles 111, was prbclalrabd;at-: 
IMadrid, and Philip V. fled to BuTgo«;kTt ; 
Avas seriously jiroposed at Ver^ilfcis 
Philip should relinquish Spain to his 

... .1 _ . .• V'i* 


and retain the vast colonial ^ 

(hat country ns his kingdom^ 
hoAvevor, refused to sacrifice 
of his grandson. 

The year 1707 brought a rfi 
state of aflairs. The | 

the French to the Austrian >uc 
acrainst the allies and drove 
Valencia, and Philip 
amid the rejoicings of the pebpW^^ 
decisive battle of Almanza^ the , „ . 

Portuguese armv," under Lord 
routed by tli6 Duke of Berwick, a 
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the service of til c pn all sides- Ghamlllart, the finance inin- 
il^ptli. Thp disafibeted provinces of Spain ister, was replaced by Desmarets. a nephew 
pubmit^ to Philip, and the Bourbon cause of the great Colbert, but he wa?i powerless 
.Vras.tnumphaiitly established in that coun- to afford relief to tlie country. Louis had 

in the diree- nearly ruined the industry of France to 
by the allied arjny under gratity his religious bigotry, and he was 
'FMnce^E the Duke of Savoy was re.-iping the results of his unstatesnianlike 

^.Up^fi>ttunUte- .^ by INIarshal policy. 

; vto raise lli'‘ ,siegc^ of Toulon afier In 1708 the allies took the field in Jieavy 
jmvitog' over itf,000 men. Yen- force in the Ncilierlainls, under Mavlhor-. 

in check in the o,ugh and iMigeiie, and on the 11th of July 
Ld'W'OpOp tries during the year, and Mar- gained a briliiant victory over Vendome at 
^^ai .Viilars performed tlic brilliant feat of Oudenardc. I'his success placed the nortli- 
ibrpinig the lines of Stolliofren, until now ern frontie r of I*^ ranee at i heir mercy, and 
belkved to b^ In Italy, how- Artois and Ticanly were rapidly overrnn. 

; even th,e obliged to abandon I Lille was besiegMl, and was forced to sur- 
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Italy, and a small | vender on the 22(1 of October, after a gal- 
: under Marslial Daun emi- i hint defence by Marshal BouflliTS. Ghent 

• of Naples and pro- 1 and Bruges were taken a little laku-. Brus- 

III. I sols was regained iVoin the Elector of 

; : V thus momentarily | Bavaria, and all Sf)aiiis-h and a part of 

was growing more French. Flanders passed into the hands of 
The couutiy was ex- tlie allies. 

V cost of the war. To add to the miseries of exhausted 

■ ^ raising money laid been France, the winter of 1708-9 was one of 

at ruinous rates” of interest, unprecedented severity. Even the Rlioi« 
^ '.^he elation of new and fiivolcnts offices, was frozen over. Vineyards, orchards, and 
asBigaments on the revenue of future years, the grain that had been sown were frozeii 
■ le^aiiniis taxes, immense issues of paper nml destroyed, and it was evident that a 
r newpxpeflieiit was followed severe famine was inevitable for the cnauinji 

^emi">*-:ra«i?3met)t, and the nation seasou. Whole families were frozen tV 
and: mu heard' ' <leath in their wretched cottages, and from 
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of ' France to the other enfFering 
Itii prevailcrL TJiere wa» uni versEU 

iSiiicpntent iJiroughout the kingdom, and the 
r ^ opposition to the war broke out in 
riots and other vir)lent demonstrations, 
llumbied and mortified, Louis macJo pro- 
posals of peace to the allies. His overtures 
Were scornfully rejected, and the most 
linmiliating terms were demanded of him, 
which he could not accept without sacri- 
ficing Iris honor. Among other things, th^ 
allies demanded that he should turn his 
arms against his grandson Philip V., and 
f)lj(igc himself to exclude the Bourbon 
ilimily from the Spanish throne. He re- 
fused to listen to such a proposal, and ap- 
pealed to the patriotism of tlie nation to 
sustipn him in another effort. The king 
and many of the nobles sent ihcir plate to 
the mint, and by a series of vigorous meas- 
iire-s funds were raised for the expenses of 
the ensvting year. The sum of thirty-five 
urillions was also obtained from the Span- 
ish colonies in the West Indies. 

Marshal Vi liars was placed in command 
of the army in Flanders, and advanced 
upon the allied forces under Marlborough 
and Eugene, which had cafiturcd Tournny 
and were threatening the fortress of Mons. 
The two armies came in conflict on the 
lUh of September, 1709, nt JMalplaquet. 
The battle which ensued was the most ter- 
rible and stubbornly contested of the whole 
war. Marshal Villars was wounded and 
borne from the field, and this no doubt 
greatly assisted in the defeat of liis army, 
"fhe allies lost over 20,000 men — a much 
heavier loss than that of the French. The 
d,efeated army retreated in good order to 
Valenciennes, and Villars wrote to the 
king that auoiher such defeat would render 
France safe from the efforts of the Grand 
Alliance. The allies occupied Mons, which 
Burrendered immediately after the battle. 

. In 1710 Lo\iis renewed his efforts to 
bring about a ponce, and offered to aid the 
allies with a million livres a month in their 
effort to drive Philip V. out of 8im1n ; but 
they hangluily insisted that he should aid 
Jherii with his troops in this attempt. “If 
I must needs fight,” exclaimed the aged 
king, “I prefer fighting against my ene- 
inies to figlitiug against my own children.” 
Two brilliant victories were gained by Ven- 
one over the English at Brihuega, 
^vthe 9th of December, and tbe other over 
main army of the imperialists under 
: vlnarlcs III., at Villa Vieiosa, on the 11th 


of December. ■ fas; 

Spain, .and Philip 
on the throne of that 

Matters now underwent a 8udd«a: 
unexpected cliange. England, wae'li^ 
of the war, of which she had borise 4 
heaviest burdens and reaped the eHioIleeiv = 
advantages. Tbe Whigs we-ot '^yijit^^ 
power, and Marlborough’s enemies ftcqQii;ied< ' 
tbe control of tne Englbh 
They were resolved to withdra>v^ 
from the war. The sudden 
Emperor Joseph I., in 1711, 

Archduke Charles upon ihe Auetri^? 
throne. He ;vas soon after el ected/einp<^6|!;v 
as Charles VI. The allies npV 
themselves placed in the prisition 
porting the claim of the emperor 
Spaiiisli crown, the success of which Wclj6jl44 
be more dangerous to the peace of 
than the continuance of Philip V. oh ;hftv^ 
throne. It w«)iiUl be simply the reviViii of 
the universal monarchy which 
prevented in the case of Louis 
conviction gave a great impetus tp fheti ; 
negotiatiouvS for peace, and in October^ ‘ 

two months before the cornnatljn;.^ 
Emperor Cluirlcs VI., a prellnunaryilfpfjgfj/f 
of peace was signed at Lonflop 
Frence and England. . ' % , 

Hostilities wont on in the mcatvwKifej^if ^ 
in 1711 Marlborough fought his 
paign, which was made memorable 
of Iris mo, St important Buccesses,^^’^ 
stormed and carried the intrenched 
establish.cd by Villars at Arleu3C^4i^<i:’ei^i^; ' 
tured the strongly tbrtified town:ri,f ;^% 
chain. The tiuilicc tjf his enemies, .it 
proved lo() strung for him, 
recalled and,6tri])ped of nil iris 
war during the year 1712 whs 
Prince Eiijrenc or, liie side of the alfipsi^phii;^ - 
he was ojiposed bv Marshal Villat^ pk t 
side of France, tugene was outg^ei^ijedf ; 
by the French commander, and 
force under Lord Albemarle 
and captured at Denain. 
noy, and Bouchain were regaiiVi^ 

I succession by Villars, and the 
i der of France was succes8lujty^f#|l^i^^ 
i A peace congress had been/'^tf 
Utrecht since January, 
successes very materiafly im^rriveft^Sj!^^ 
terests of France in the deliberijdxmk^^^ 
body: . ■ ■■ 

Louis had been sadlyaffli^^ ^^^ fri AprU^^ 
1711, the dauphim ^ 

died, and wta <Berwjcki a 
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* t)«ke o*f Burgundy, a young l.ordeifed to be garririonod by the Dutch as a 

'gi^Kit promise. In February, barrier between Prance and the Low Coun- 
[|fi2> l£e young diiuphinegs, Adelaide of tries. Lille was restored to France, and 
.l%voyi'-^o was greatly beloved by the thefortificatiousof'Diinkirkweredi^iau* 
ikiiig in8 tbe court, died of n malignant tied. Louis agreed to recognize Qtieen 
ftffBi?,'Which, a week later, carried off also Anne as the rightful sovereign of Great 
Ao dauphin. Their eldest child, the Duke Briuiin, and also the succession of the Elec- 
of Bfttiany, died a* mouth later. His tor of Hanover to the English crown, ns 
; of Anjou, now became provided for by the Act of Settlement, and 

He was a weak and sickly child, to corbel the pretender and his family to 
to the throne was Philip quit France. Gibraltar, Newfoundland, 
Vi of Spffcui* The allies now saw tliat there Nova Scotia, and Port Maljon were con-* 
wiiii'datiger, unless peace was inmlc at futce, firmed to England. The Dnke of Savov 
that.tfta ^owns of France and Spain might received bufk his territories. Philip 

tbe person of Philip V., and : was recognized by the allies ns King of 



rni^ATRE FRA^’CAT9— rARTS. 


" war be thus (tclcalcd. | Spuin, and ilmt, rnnntry and Portugal re- 

, powerful than all thc isnnicd their former boundaries. 

diplorantists, and on the | The emperor refus'-ed to accede to iho 
: ^ the peace of Utrecht j treaty, and tlu* result was another cainpuign 

^ England, Holland, between France and Austria. It was con- 

: Savoy. It ducted with great success by Marshal Vil- 
- ^ terms of this treaty lars in the Palatinate, d'he Austrian forces 

r were beaten, a nd Spires, Worms, Landau, 

th^ same sovereign, and Freiburg were taken by tlie French. 

Milan* the island of Austria now consented to make peace, and 


a .«ieries of conferences was held between 
The island, of Villars and Prince Eugene which resulted 
the treaty of Rastadt between France 
: liStb of king. A line of frontier and Austria, in March, and the treaty of 

v - .y .i. Iresir em»; Baden, between Prance and the German 

anti ni'yj designated, and pthices, in September, 1714. The terms of 
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ireaUes were substantk^ those <)f 
tKi'tr^aty of Utrecht. 

^France emerged from the war greatly 
crippj 3 <i, and it was consittcred in that 
ooutitry a matter for serious congmtfihiMon 
that, in spite of all lier re.v(?rs(?s and 
‘iiVga, she liad been able to preserve her in- 
dependence and her frontiers. Louis had 
been forced to abandon the magnificent 
dreams of Ids youth, and was glad to accept 
even this hniniliating peace, since it gave 
him an opportunity to retrieve the broken 
fortunes of his kingdom. The credit of 
France was almost destroycMl. Tlie public 
debt amounted to 8430,600,000, and the 
revenues were mortgaged for many years to 
come. Agriculture, msinufactiire.s, and all 
branches of industry were reduced to the 
lowest (fitate of depression ; bankruptcy was 
general; and tliousafids of the laboring 
classes were dying of discMso and famine. 
Such was the price paid by France for the 
seating of a Bourbon upon the throne of 
Spafn, which had been stripped by treaty 
of some of its most valuable possessions. 

Louis did not long survive the close of the 
war. His health liad been failing for some 
time. Feeling that his end was near, he 
appointed a council of regency, wdth the 
Duke of Orleans as president, to conduct 
the government during the minority of his 
great-grandson, a chi hi of five years; and 
in order to provide for the fiiiccesslon in 
case of the death of this prince, caused his 
two sons by Madame Montes pan — the Duke 
of Maine and tho Count of Toulouse — to he 
legitimated and placed in the line of succes- 
sion. He was soon seized with his last 
sickness, and died at Versailles on the 1st 
of September, 1715, at the ago of seventy- 
seven, having reigned seventy-two years. 

The "Age of Louis XIV.^^^ was in many 
respects the most brilliant period of France. 
Apart from the events wo have related, it 
witnessed the triumphs of Corneille, Boileau, 
Molidre, and Racine in dramatic literature, 
and of Pascal, Malebranche, Mabillon, 
Ducange, Nicole, La Rochefoucauld, and 
La Bruyere in the liighor walas of litera- 
ture. tts orators w<Te F6n6lon, Bourda- 
loue, Massillon, and Flechier. Its painters 
Poussin, La Sueur, Claude Lorraine, Le- 
bmp,4ad Mignni^l. Mansard and PerraulC 
^^•^ntfittod its architectural genius, The 
of Franco was a model of magnifl-i 
f*6e and refinement, hut was sadly lacking | 
the more substantial virtues, At noi 



period of the histor/ oT Frkiice d-fif j 
great’ and rich display stich 
every department of life. Oood mafrni^» 
wit, and chivalrous courtesy were ThtiiiUJ^ 
means of distinction, and' gave a ch^m , 
French manners and fTiistdmS 
regarded throughout Eiirr>pe as modefe-'rf " 
elegance, tinder all this splendor the;p5d- 
pie w^erc imj)overishcd, discontented, and ih 
the last years of the reign, starvi^gf 
govern m e;i t < »f F rn n ce d uritig this perioiA’. 
was an absolute despotism ; the lives, lfol> ■ 
tunes, and liberties of the people 
uncontrolled mercy of the king, who 
in his own person all the powers of the 
state. 
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^ ^ \i?afi five years old. The 

pi /first act of his reign was the viola- 
. tioii, by the Duke of Orleans, of 
Ahe will of Louis XIV. He set ^ 
.aside the council of regency, | 
seized the full powers of the gov- ! 
and conducted it himself. He' 
poiee^aed' some good qualities, but was on 
tlie wholo a bold, bad man, and his regency 


tion of Spain. It was no secret that Pliilip 
V. meant, in the event of the death of Louis 
XV., to claim the French crown, notwith- 
standing his oath of renunciation, and aa 
Philip and the regent were declared ene- 
mies, it was not difficult to persuade the 
regent to adopt the plan of Dubois. An 
alliance was eliected between France, Eng- 
land and Holland, in January, 1717, for 



liATTCI': OF AGOSTA. 


fbras one of the most corrupt periods ofj 
French Mftory, Arbitrary measures were 
adopted ?for the purpose of irn proving t he 
finapiin^Lh^ of the kingdom, hut the 

de^U^d produced. The 

re^nt’e cbttfidehtial friend was the Al)l)^^ 
Dubeis, a profligate wretch, who was iii ihe 
pay:;hf |Ehg^ He succeeded in inducing 

tlievi«g&t to reverse the policy of Louis 
Xiyl, t6 vri^draw hie countenance irom 
to cultivate the friend- 
ebip cf Eagiiind as an oifset to the ambi- 
46 


I the purpost' of maintaining the terms of th(» 
treaty of Ijirceht. In August, 1718, it was 
joijKMj by the emperor, and was known 
thenceforth us the Q,uadiu[)le Alliance. 
Sicily was annexed to Austria iu exchange 
lor Sardinia, which was bestowed upon the 
Duke of Savoy, who became King of Sar- 
<linia. By this alliance France made an 
enemy of Spain, her natural all};, and 
entirely reversed the policy of Louis XFN’^. 

Jhe efforts of Spain to acquire Sardinia 
and regain her former eorntranding inilu* 






‘ THE JLLUSrilATED IIISTOEY OF -THE ' 


ence in European affairs involved her in a shares in an organi^tion knoWA ^ 

war with France, wliich was hastened by Mississippi Company, and based 

the discovery of a conspiracy in France, at monopoly of trade With Canada and Xoiiisi* 
the head of whicli was tlie Marquis of ana. The Mississippi schenae became itii- 
Celleman^ and wliich had for its ohjcct the mensely popular, and all France plhn^ed 
seizure ol’ il)c rcircnt and the jdaciiig of recklessly into the speculation. The shares 
Philij) V. at the head of th(3 h^eucii gov- could not be sold fast enough to supply the 

crnnicnt. The ])arties implicated in this demand ior them. All classes bought 

]>lot were Meabid with great severity, many them, and the bonds of the government 
hi ing executed, aiul on the lOtli of January, j were readily exchanged for the paper 
1719, France declared war against Sjiaiii. | money, whi(;h Avas preferred to gold because 
'I'lie French army, under the Duke of Ber- j it could be counted more readily. In this 
wick, gained some su(;ecsses in Spain, and | Avay the public debt disappeared. It is 
tluMillied fleet drove the Spaniards out of most likely that the managers' of this ^felu- 
•Sicily. Philip was now alarmed, and sion were ignorant of the true principles pf 
sought peace. In February, 1720, y)eace finance, and did not intend to perpetrate a 
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was restored, Philip signifying his accept- | 
auce ol' lhi‘ lernis of the quadruple treaty. I 
Louis XIV. liad left Fiance burdened | 
with a di'ht of ovrr 84001)00,01)0. The in- j 
lerest on this immense sum was a terrible | 


tlrain ‘ujiou tlie n-sources of the kingdom. 
Various exfudienls of relief were jiroposed, 
and ftkaf ^'ho was a man of ac- 

kno|jl|^gc<l talent, vainly souglit to utilize 
but as yet iimh veloped, wealth m 
tlpSl^mcricau possessions of France as a 
of relief from the einbarrassiut3nts of 
Ifcltingdom. At this juncture John Lq^w^, 
Scotch banker, proposed to issue an 
pHiormous sum of paper money secured by 


deliberate fraud; but the results werp tjie 
same. In 1720 the bubble bursL, 
notes of Law’s bank were foun4: tp 4e 
ii icdeemable in specie, and the 
Mississippi Company was \voii;hie^; ;;i^ta 
holdeij^, will) believed tbemsel ves v ; 

reduced to beggary, and the public 
received a blow whi h was as di^trojis ’ 
t!ie results of the most costly Witr 
have been. {f A* 

Louis XV. having attained 
majority in 1723, the regency of iSb ^ 
of Orleiins came to an end. Tlfi ; 

his place in the government as 
the council of state, and secured a 



OF LOTUS XIV- TO 

/bo^y for . Duboi^^ for whom ho had 
■ «oi^© time a cardinars hat. 

: libiiia Was now betrothed to the lufauta of 
'l8]pwn, the eldest daughter of Philip V., and 
the young princess was brought to France 
to be educated . A 1 ittl e 1 at(‘r tli e Card in a 1 
’i)ubois died, and on the 2d of .Ueeenibc r, 
1723, was followed by the Duke of Orleans, 
both being the vietiins of their debauchcric^s. 
Tlie Duke of Bourbon, first priiiee of the 
blood, succeeded the Duke, of Orleans as 
priiue' minister. He was a dull, indolent 
man; and was thoroughly iindiu* the in- 
fluence of his mistress, the Mtirchiouess of 
Erie, who is said to have hem in tluj pay 
6f the English ministry, and who was in her 
turn governed by a clevtu- and iniseriipii- 
lous financier named Paiis Diivimay. 
Philip of ^^3airi had oflended tlie Mar- 
chioness of Prie, and she now had her re- 
venge upon him. The king’s liealih was 
feeble, and it was deemed best to provide 
for the succession. The Spanish inlanta 
was too young to be; married, and she was 
accordingly sent back to Madrid in the 
bluntest manner., and wi(h scarce ly an 
explanation, in January, 172;-). The Duke 
of bourbon then sought to obtain for the 
the hand of an English jirlncess, but 
success, and then, in <;oiie,ert witli 
$elected as the bride of the 
amiable Mario Leszezyiiski, the 
j^^b^r of the dethroned Polish King 
StatofsCUs Leszczynski, who was living in 
in Alsace, The marriage was 
■C^‘'^rated[ at Fontainebleau on the 4th t)f 
^'(^j^tuberj 1725. The. object of th(‘. duke 
de Prie in negotiating this 
tbarriage was to retain their inlluence at 
^urt the queen to them by 

t)^:^^rktitude she would naturally feel 
tofykrds those to whom she owed her 
elevation. 

Philip deeply and not unnaturally re- 
Sj^ted the insult put upon him by the re- 
j^tiop 6f his daughter, and met it by a 
change of his foreign policy. He now took 
eides openly against France, and made an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the 
emperor against France and England, and 
guaranteed the pragmatic sanction l)y 
whidh thO eniperor secured hisAu.stria;i do- 
minions to his daughter, Maria Theresa. 
England, France, and Prussia thereupon 
U'COuh it seemed that 

Eiiijj^pO was pnee more to be involved in a 
w^ Fortunately the Duke of 
Bourboh fell into disgrace, and was ordered 
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to absent himself from court, and with him 
passed away Madame de Prie and Duver- 
iiay, the last of whom had done consider- 
able damage by tampering with the finances. 
Cardinal Fleiiry, the king’s preceptor, was 
made prime minister. He was seventy 
years old, and a iiiiiii of upright and nobit* 
j ebara(!tcr. His wise and peaceful policy 
i not only avcrtctl the threatened European 
I war, but restored order iii the finances, and 
i revived the eonfidence of the nation. Ho 
! remained at tli<i bend of th(‘ state for seven- 
■ teen yc'ars, and dui ing that pm iod managed 
jto preserve trampiillily in the kingdom, and 
j gavt; to l’'riiij(.‘(‘ an o|)j)ortnni(y to repair 
I the losse.^i oeciiinoned l)y the wars of Louis 
I XIV., and greatly iiiereased lx.'r commerce 
land Avealth. Jdiili]) of )Sj)aln suddenly at- 
I tacked (dhrallar In l'\ brnary, 1727, but 
Floury manag'*d to cordiiK* the struggle td 
the p(‘ninsnlji, and in 172t) peac'o was made 
between h\*ance, KnglMnd, and Sj)ain. 

In 17.‘>3 Aiigiistiis II., kdeclor of Saxony 
I and King of Poland, di(‘d. lie was suc- 
c(‘edc<i as Elector oC Saxony by his son 
Fr(‘deri(;k Augustus, who also c.hiiriied tlio 
Polish crown. His claim was sustained by 
Itnssia and by the iMuperor < Hiarles VI.- 
wliosc niece lu^ liad married, lioiiis X\ 
deU‘.niiinc(l to restore his fathei-in-law% 
Stanislaus Leszczyiiski, who was a native 
of the country, and tli(‘ c'hoice of a majority 
of tlio pe()[)le. d'he Polish crown being 
elective, both parlies iistMl money lavishly 
to sc(*uro the vott's of the electors. Slanis- 
laus was rlioscn by the majority, but a mi- 
nority <-ast th(‘.ir votes for Augustus Ill.j, 
who was imnKMliately proclaimed, and was 
recognized by A ustria and llussia. Stanis- 
laus wa.s ohligf'd to (juit Warsuw, and took 
refuge in Dantzie. A. llussia ii army cap- 
tured this city in 1734, and Stanislaus fled 
to tlie court of Fredei iek William of Prus- 
sia, xN’ho protected his ])cr.<on, but aided 
llu.-^sla and Austria with a contingent of 
10,000 men. The European powers eagerly 
availed themselvi^s of the war of the Poli.<ii 
succession as a pretext lor fighting out tlieir 
quarrels. France began tlui war in 17I>-> 
by seizing the imperial province* of I^or- 
raine, and Spain Ixang r(‘solved to take ad- 
vantage of the struggle to recover lier lost 
Italian possessions, sided with France. 
Marshal Villars, with a French ,^and I*ied- 
montese army, conquered the duchy of 
Milan. The army of the Rhine, under the 
Duke of Berwick, took Kehl, Treves, and 
Trarbach, and laid siege to Philipsburg. 
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Berwick was killed during the siege of this | 
plice in June, 1734, and Villiirs died at 
Turin a few days Jater. Spain sent an 
array into Italy, wliieli quickly conquered 
Naples, where tiie Austrian rule was do- , 
tested. The cojjquc.st of this kingdom was | 
completed in May, 1734, and Bicily was re- ' 
duced soon after. Don Carlos, the son of 
Philip V'., was ])r(>c]aiimMl as (Miarl('.s HI., 
and tlic rule ol' llie Bj)a]iish Pourbons in 
Italy was snec.cssfully established. 

Tii(‘ <Mnpe,ror, having lost all his Italian 
possessions, was now anxious for peace, 
llostilities eeas(ul in 1733, and in 1738 the 
third tr(‘aty t)!’ Vi('iina wans signed. Tiui 


national feeling was very strongi 
and all parties demanded tlmC tbe goyej^ 
rnent should take advantage of this 
able opportunity to ruin the hereditHai^Jr 
of I’rance. Cardinal Fleury had 
firmness to resist this demand^ thpugb^;^ 
judgment condemned the wai' ; anij ip 
1741, made an alliance with Bavaria^ Which 
was followed soon alter by a secret t.r^y, 
with Prussia. The French array sent “to 
the assistance of the Bavarians was driyeb 
from Prague, which city it had occupiedfl 
and ]nad(.* a terribly disastrous retreat to it|. 
own country. It reached the French 
tier in January, 1743, having lost § 



emjHTor w;is obliged lo relil!(|ui^h tljc 'Ibvo 
Sicilies and (lie duehy of Lorraine. The 
Sicilian kingdom \v:i< couilriued lot diaries 
111., and “^laiii'la rrsiguoil liis claim t« 
tl) ■ Poli'h Clow ii and ;u:('c|)led the ducliic.' 
of Loiiainc and Bai'. Tlic jiraginatic 
sunciion was guai aulci'd by Fran(‘c, Spain, 
anti Sartlinia, and Francis, .Duke of Lor- 
raine, the husband off be imqicror’s daughter, 
Maria Theresa., w .s uiadc ( jiaml Duke of 
Tu s ca n y tc> in d t ‘n mi fy 1 1 i i n fo r the loss of 
y lii.s hereditary diuahy. 

France had uo real interest at stake in 
the war of the Austrian succcssioii, the 
<;iauses and events of which we liave l elated 
the German history o^’ tliis period. The 


nion caiL of 30,(,»(M). Fleury was; e^ehcd, 
I'V lids disasler, and died on the 
rl:muary, 1743, at the age of ninety.^^'^ 

Loui.s XV. was constitutionally 
and iiidi.sposed to attend to the duties. 
jMisilion, and I'or some years 
death tlie afTaiis of the kingdom 
to tlie various ministers at the.heii4;^ 
different branches of the pobJfe3tMvi^.\; 
Tile real ruler of France durlirg tbiBrpeii^f 
was the king’s mistress, the Dnuh^^ile' 
C-hateauroux, a woman of taiept^a^ 
bilion, who exertf?d herself to 
to a sense of his duty as a king, 

In 1743 Frederick IL of 
ing obtained Silesia, withdrew 
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with France and Bavaria, and Na- sia. This enabled the empress-queen to re- 
kihd "Sardinia were compelled to do inforce her army in Italy, and in the spring 
by the threats of Great Britain. | of 174(5 the imperial forces in Lombardy 
Was thus left to bear the burdens of resunied the offensive. Thev inflicted a de- 


alone. On the 27th of J une, 1 74 J, | 
army under King George II. of j 
^giand defeated the French nnderMMr-l 
shid de Nbaillos at Detting(‘n. This vie- 1 
tory was due rather to tlie disobedience of ; 
Ko&ille’s orders by one of his lieutenants ; 
ihati to the skill of the allied connnainiers. I 
fits chief result was tlie es(!:ipe. ol’ their army 1 
a dangerous position. | 

In March, 1744, Friiue(.‘ di^clared war | 
against Great Britain, and I.<oiiis took the I 
field at the head t)f his jinny. Tin' real | 
4;oihraand w^as exercised i>y Mauriee, (‘ouui | 
.-Saxony (a natural son of Angnstiis 11.' 
.of 3?6land), afteiavanls famnii.s as Mjirshal 
iSaife©. Frederick 11. of Ibiissia now l)rnk(‘ 
his engagements with Austria, and in Jumv 
^::^liance against Austria was signed hy 
.iFrance, Prussia, tlu', Fiinpcror (liarlcs VI L 
Sweden, lii August, Ijiuvis (cll ill at 
and came ucaj' dying. On his r(?- 
• ^ France broke, vait iiiin I’cjoicings am! 

him by the title of 1 Jieii-aiiun,'' 
■^ihes'Well-belovecl ; ” a title which he in no 
-wliicb surpi'iscd no one 

than’ himscHi 

; January, i.745, tlic K nju'ror (‘jiarlcs 
Tl^E-diedi llis son luadt^ ipcjici' witli the 
by renouncing hiscljiini 
iinp^ dignity, and rcccMvcd ba.ck 
tig Jieroditary [)f>ss(?ssious. Tlm.s Bavaria j 
wag r with draxvii from tlie war, and as tin-! 
piiUSe of the struggle was n-moved in gre,ai ; 

arrangenioiit, l^'rauce proposed i 
'f-hey were rejected hy | 
Maitia Theresa, who tliencel'oi-th fought for | 


cisivc defeat ujion tlie allied French and 
Spanish army at PijiC(Miza on the. 10th of 
June. The French tied to Genoa, and con- 
tinued their n'troat into France, wliich they 
enten'd in September, closely followed by 
the. Austi-ian.N, who crossed the Var and 
ravjigfid ^hl^ enuntry as far as the Durance. 
Marshal lielleisle, lyy a series of masterly 
maiieeuvres, clu-t ki'd I he in vasloii and flrovc 
the Austrians back iua;oss tlie Iroiiticr iu 
February, 17J7. 

Saxe in tlie ineanrinie. had followed up his 
vietory ai I'^onr/’iiov bv besieging Brus- 
sels, whioh li(‘ captured a tier a siege of t liree 
nionllis. Antwerp was taken by liim in 
.May, 1710, and in Scprenilx r Nanuir was 
; ca[»iure(l also. Tlit'ii eMiicenlrating Jiis 
Torc-es he intliet.t'd a. detm ive deleat upon the 
AuslriaiiS under Friii'-e Fharhs of Lor- 
I raiut*, at Ua<‘(*nux.on iio^ Mouse, near Liege, 

I and inadi^ hiin.^elC ina.'^ti’r of a.il .Belgium. 

: On the ITlIi of Api'ii, 1717. I'l’ance de- 
i elai'ed war aifaiiisl i loi land, and tin* French 
I jiruiy und('r Mar, dud Saxi* ci o.'S-od t.lni Dutch 
i frontier and ea])tiii’(*d the whole lino of i'or- 
I tres-'(\s on tin* Scheldi,, li-nin Aniwerj) to- ihci 
I sea, in less than a tnonili. (Jvea.t Britain 
I now induecil iln^sia to tin* hiague 

I against fdann'i-, Init hcloi'c anything could 
r(*snlt IVoni tin’s ju-eession f)l' slivnglli, Saxe 
delimited the l)nkc of ( ■uinl.icriand at Law- 
icld, and drovi* hlni lielilml the Meuse, hi 
Ajnil, J74S, lie caplni\‘d .Mat'stiicht. A 
siispensit)n ?)! liost iiilie.s was ininuxliately 
j>r'»cIa,iMied, and in Octolier, 174H, tin* peace 
(d‘ Aixdad 'l)a|>el.le was siginal. Frjiiico and 


vengeance, while France sought only jm | Fngland mutual ly lestoia'd their c.on(|ncsts. 
honorable peace. ! J*'ra.iicis 1. was ref-ognized as i inpcror, and 

spring of 1745 the FreiK^h army 'the pi agiua.il«*. sanction was once more 
Saxe and the king invested i gnara niord. Sile.‘-i:L was confii'medto Prus- 
allies under the Duke of i sia ; and ihe duchies of lAirina, Pijicenza, 
marched to the ndief of that | and ( J oast a 11a w’ore ceded by Austria to 
a division to coutinut* tin* Don Fliili|> of Sj):Liu. ranee _gaiiicd iioth- 
m against tlicm, and in- iiig by the. wair. Her public debt ’wa.s 

t^rribl^ defeat upon them at Fon- nearly doubled, her commerce; was almost 
11th of May. Tlu*. viclorv ruined, and iier navy was seriously crip- 
. surrender to Marshal ]>led by the struggle; but sin*, gained no 

of Tournay, Ghent, Brug(\s, Oudtai- advantage to offset these Josses. 

Ollier imjiortant cities During the war Louis had shown proofs 
, j^'S&lQtderfl,, Louis returned to Paris and of possessing courage, energy, and practical 
^#teiri^ived a.s a conqueror. In Sep::em- sense, but peace was no so()ii(.*r rcstonjd than 
I., husband of ^laria he fell back into his old liabits. Under 
a wise and firm sovereign France would 
between Austria and Prus- have advanced rapidly in ’wealth and ma- 
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terial prosperity, for slic bad attained a 
proud positioij ainonir tlio j)()\yGrs of Eu- 
rope, and was making rapid strides in intel- 
lecftua) develo])inrnu and tlio seven years 
following the tri nt y of Aix-la-(yhiij)elle were 
peaceful ami (jiil< I. Louis, however, iK'g- 
lected tlie ijiteiests of his kingrlom, and 
gave hiinseU' uj) to sensual enjoYineiits. 
Upon (Ik tlralh of Madame, d(‘, (diaU‘au- 
roux In* pronioi-ed to lier place Madame Le- 
norinuiit dd'hioles, a woman of mean origin, 
but (jf <l(;cidi*tl talent and great beauty. 
She was soon (treated Maichioness oi' Pom- 
j>adour, tind for twe.nty years was the real 
ruler of Prance, tlu‘ king being entirely 
sulnnissive to her will. She arranged and 


sisted by the. privileged orders, 
ciaJly by the clergy, and when the goveiti- . 
ment proceeded to order a survey of* afl, 
ecclesiastical property in the kingdom.; wi^ 
tlic avowed object of taxing it, the 
undertook to d(d‘(.'iit the measure by 
the clergy to refuse tlie last sacrani^tSyii^pa^^^^ 
(Miristiaii burial to all who were 
vided with (HUlilieMtcs of confession 5; 

their a{'(Hi])taneo of the bull Unigehitu^v- 
This prodnt;ed a conllict which extend^ tof. 
(‘Very branch of sociefy in France. 
wboi(^ nation opposo^d with great bittet*il^' 
this attemj)t to revive the ecclesiastical 
l)t)tism of the Middle Ages, and the ni&w'v 
school of lroe-l.h inking philosophc^rs, whdilb 
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directed all the leading matters of stat(\ :ibl(‘st teacher v/ks Voltaire, gained 
dis]>ensed tlu‘ favor of the government, adherents. The king pursued >a 
jifomoted military otlicers, and appointo<l |i<»li(*y, favoring the church party 
the clergy to tlu' e(u*l(‘siastieal honors, j liim's, and the popular party at oth^f^dj' 
When h(?r bemily be<jaii (o wmiK‘, she man- ! finally sidiid with the fornu^r, and 
aged to ivtain jut infiiienej’i over tlu? king to compel t he ‘Pari lament of Paris to 
by means mnre. discrc'ditable than those by the measures by which he sought to 
wdiicdi she had gained it. ehure.hmen. The magistrates, 

The finaneial condition of tlu; kingdom this int('rf(‘renee wdth their privil^^^; 
had been greatly improved liy tlu; wise ad- signed their oflices. 
ininislratioii of (’ardinal Fleviry. It was The popular WTath was very 
tiiow thrown into eoniusion again ])y the cx- 1 had a leader been found to cohidii^ 
travagance and tlu; shanu'iiil misgovern-’ I iiu)vemt?nt, Paris would have riseri 
meutof the king- To remedy these troubles, | reeiion against the king. As 
Maclmult, the. finance minister, levied a tax | lunatie, named Damiens was wroug^htjap 
upon all incomes. This ineasuTe was re- i the excitement of the struggle to i^ 
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and on the 5th of Jan- 
17^7, stabbed him in the side/vvith a 
as he was stopping into his car- 
He declui'cjd tRat he 
punish the king for his treat- 
the Parliament of Paris, and for his 
Vi to prevent the rcdVisivl of the sacra- 

■ king’s wound was slight; but 
Dajfniehs w put to death with the most 

/ This attempt on tlie 

■ -kind’s life led \o a revulsion of feeling on 

part of the peo])ie, and a bettlement of 
(tlie.dist>U Was eife(‘ted. 

rW^hiJe the^se matters were 0 (‘enpyiug at- 
^tobtion at home, the conflieting^ claims of 
Kance and England 4,0 the valley of the 
. America, led those couiitri(\s into 

^ ^ began in Americik, for the 

po^b^ibn of that region, hut which suhst'- 
expanded into a general Europian 
\^aiV;;VThe evcnits of the struggle' in Aimu-ica 
will be elsewhere. War was not 

red between Frainjo and Eiighiiid 
January, 1750, althnugh bostiliti(*s 
Vbeen carried on in A?n<*i ica and at sea. 
'during the wliole of 1755. lloLh FraiuMj 
abd. Evig sought alliainH's. Aushia 
had long desired to s(M.*,ure the aid of h^’rance, 
the Emprcl^^s Maria Tlie.resa wa.s (h tor- 
nAiibj^ to aiake tlie war tlic o^’ca.^ion of di'- 
stA'oyipg the kingdom of Prussia. Py llu' 
advice, of her miiiisti'.r, Kaunil/, this great 
wOibafi coriJe.S(Hnided to write a l(:tter to 
Mml^iue de Pompadour, styling her inv 
cqusto.’’ The favorite was delighted, and 
the, -result was that France hecame the cor- 
diaj^Vly of her inveterate foe, Austria. On 
tho^^ May, 1756, a tr(*aly Avas signed 
be'tij^ja ibe t>vo powers f>r the eoiupiest 
. of Prussia. This all iaiiee was 

i^^eqliently joined by Kussia, Saxony, ajid 
fur Sweden. Prederi(;k, appriseil of the danger 
Wl>%h; him, struck the first l)lo\v, 

. Seven Years’ War by seizing 

>'|pI3^£g^ Thus the hatred of 

the vanity of another were 
into one of the nmst 
of history. I-t is our [)iir- 
,, V the course pursued hy 

already told the 

Germany. 

y Vip the 'first .year of tlie war the oj)er:itions 
army under the Duke de 
to the loAver Ilhine, 
directed against the forces of 
^ under the Duke of Cnmher- 

.English commander was obliged 
ITanoverand Brunswick; 


and a little later he concluded an inglorious 
convention with the French at Kloster- 
Seven on the Elbe, by whicii all of Han- 
over was surrendered to them until the 
conclusion of peace. In tlie same year 
Kichelieu captured the island of Minorca, 
and the French Hei:t took Port Mahon. In 
1757 a second Frencli army under the 
PriiKfe of l^oiihist', with an auxiliary corps of 
flermans, invaded Saxony to drive out the 
Ihussians. They were (h'fealt'd by Fred- 
eri(‘.k ilu' (Irt'iit al Kosbaeh on the 3d of 
]Sov<‘nihcr. Thv next year (1758) the con- 
veiitiou of Klostei -Si'veii having been repu- 
diated hy liie liillisli government, the 
Prince of Koulfi.'C ( iitered llanovt.r and 
(h.'l'falcd the allirs :ii 1 -ut tcrix rg, on the 7th 
of Ocioher. 

In ]SV)V('mh(‘r, .1758, the Duke de Choi- 
scnl snceeed(‘d llu' ( ardimil de Bernis a.s 
iniiiister of lereign allaiiv. 1 ie. '[>ro[)oscd to 
eany tlu'war into lOngland, and a powerful 
llc'etwas assembled at Toulon and j>re.sL for 
a descent u})oi] (hat countjy. 'flu'. |>rojeeted 
invasion was defeat'd hy (he gallantry of 
the J'aigli,sh fled. 1'ho T<mi1oii sijuadron, 
while' sec'king to uniteMviih that (.if Brest, 
was d(‘leat.ed hy (lie hjigli-li fkH.'t under 
Adnjiral Boscawe'u oll’Fajie IvUgos, and on 
t he 14th of Noveniher I he Ib’e.-l; sejuadron 
was anniliil:i.(,('(l l>y (he fleet of Admiral 
lla\vk(? otr Bellcish' Tlies * deeisive*. defeats 
{\‘iu.-(‘d I'V’auee (o ah.andoii he (‘,ontest at ,s('a. 

In 175^) (lie I’'r('nch con inued their oper- 
ation."; in AV'e-t phalia. f)n the B'-f of 
August tliey were, decisively dedeah'd at 
.Mindi'U, on lla^ We.ser, by Prince Fcndi- 
iiand of Brunswick, and ahaiidoned Han- 
over, and nearly all Alunstef and AVest- 
plialia. In the same year, hy tlie capture 
v>r (Bn-hi'C hy the Jaiglish, France lost her 
■ j)rovinct'. of t anada in .North America. 

I In August, 1701, Olioiseul la'gotiated a 
|tn>aty oi‘ elnse alliance witli the Hpanlsli 
branch ui‘ the, house of Bourbon. This 
tri.‘aty is knoAvn a.s the “I5iniily (k)inpact.” 
By its terms Louis XV. and C!iaL*le.s HI. 
guarantec'd their rosju'ctive t(.‘rritori(}s in all 
parts of the world, and agrerd to make com- 
mon cause agaiii.st any and all of tneir 
en(;niie.s. No jiower exU;rnal to the house 
of Bourbon was t<i he admitted to this 
treaty, which Choiseul hoped would enable 
France to add the strengtli and r(\sources 
of Spain to .her own power. It failed to 
accomplish all he desired, but brought about 
a rupture between England and Spain irt 
January, 1762. 
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• 10th of February, 1763, the treaty 

)^i ;?Pari9 was sign b<?tween France, Flng- 
Ihitid, and Prussia. France surrendered all 
American possessions on the Atlantic 
iVi^board to Great Britain, and also that 
part of Tjoiiisiaim lying east of the Missis- 
elppi. She coded also the West Indian 
islands of Grenada, Tobago, St. Viiujent, 
and Dominica, and the settlemont of Sen(v 
gal, on tin; coast of Africa. Minorca was 
restored to Groat Britain, and Franco re- 
covered Martinique, St. Lucia, and Bollo- 
islo. The peace of IInl)(?rl.sl)urg followed 
the treaty of Paris on the 15th ol' February 
and closed the Seven Years’ War. Its coii- 


t'.'.; -■ 

■ 


died at the age of forty rfphi?, 
tained her influence over 
last. In 1765 the dauphin, . an= -<£^ 
prince, died of consumption, at t3xe 
thirty-six, leaving three sons, who weip: 
afterwards kings of France as 
Louis XVIII., and Cha.rl^/:3ii',;;'.^|J^|pp 
1768, the queen, who had 
for years by Louis, died. * 

vious her father, Stanislaus,; hadr' 
leaving the duchies of Lorralne;|tj^J 
tlic crown of France. 
grief for his patient and 
wife, and promised to amend, 
than a y«ar he installed 
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ditions were rchued in the Gorman history | ni(‘r, a Avomnn 
of this coiilnry. | Madjiine do l*or 

Imniedijilol V after tlie close of the war j pclled an offi( 
the Duke do Glini>ciil in concert wdth ]\la- 1 and .^lie took h 
darnedv’ Pompadmir look tlio holdstepufsiip- j (’nunto.ss du Bar 
pressing the order of ihc^ .lesuila in France. ' st<*p of the king 
The duke was th(‘ mortal enemy of tin*. ' vain, and si 
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1 mtamoQS 
[ladour's placA! 


r of his court 
her at . ;<cq9i||^ 



Choiseuroj^^ ^ 
with all his.poWeF, 
neil for himaiil# 

order, and madame had conic to hate them j of the new mistress. For the 

‘Ctioii with I (‘ver, this, able and eulightebc}^- ^ 


•for trying la break up her count 
the king. On tin’ 2()in of November, 1704, 
the order of tiio tle-^iiiits was formally sup- 
pressed in France by a royal (U‘cree, and its 
members ordered to (|nii the kingdom. Its 
vast property was confiscated to the state. 

■ In April, 1764, Madame dc Pompadpur 


c(»ntiiiued to direct tlte a&iis of 
dom. 

In 1768 the island of Corsipa, 
thrown off the Genoese yoke, 
quislied to France by G^piv, 
military force was despatohecl;toi,||^ 
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a short resistance tidn of justice was violently changed by the 
and was formally an-* forcible suppression of the ancient parlia- 
' inents of the realm iii all parts of France. 

Sts how made common cause The discontent aroused by this proceeding 
hd du Barry and her followers, was shared by all classes, and the king was 
sd in bringing about tiuulownfi[ill solemnly w’Mrned by the leading men of 
who, on the 24th of December, France ol'the clanger of pcTinittin^ such in- 
ieprived of his officer and ban- fractions of the ancient constitution of the 
si estate at Chantcloup. Thus kingdom. The nation was vapidly sinking 


made common cause 
fc/ du Barry and her followers, 

in bringing about the downfiill 
who, on the 24tli of December, 
deprived of his officer and ban- 
estate at Chantcloup. Thus 







m. is «::>f 








VIEW OJi’ TUI? BASTILK. 

^iSldise his infamous mistress, and | into financial ruin, and the growing d'seob- 
enemies of mankind, the tent of the people threatened the most sert- 
^>^bbed France of her first ous consequences. Speculation was ram- 
Ghoiseul carried into his pant; combinations were formed to raise the 
tBBpect and confidence of the price of grain ; enormous and ruinous taxes 


nation. 


were levied . upon the nation, and went ta 


of Madame du Baf^^ support the infamous and dissolute court 
sank rapidly of Versailles. All comyilaint >vas s'iknced 
The administra* with imprisonment in the Bastrle. Mea 
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ah'ested* upon secret warrants, im- 
piisoned without knowing- their offence, and 
wHhout hope of* trial or releiiise. Liberty, 
justice, commercial integrity, the prosperity 
of the kingdom, wen^ all sacrificed to gratify 
the^ malice Mini avarice of a debauched king 
and an abajnloned woman. Louis selfishly 
refused to .summon llie .states general, or to 
take any measures to put a stop to the 
trouble. The pre.seiit .state of affairs, he 



taire, Diderot, D’Alemhert, 
dillac, the Abb6 Reyrial, i 
shaking the faith .of the 
principle of authority^f and lyere ^ 
the nation to a sense of its rights 
I juries. Above all, the writings 
I Jac(pH\s Rousseau, whose briU^nt' ^ 

I blinded men to bis r*nT> t.P m p t i Vd a r 
j were filling the minds of his readew^^ 
were the t.:;. 





LOULS XVI. 


d^lared, woiifd outlast, his reign, and his 
stipcessor could try to si'ttle the troubles 'to 
>iribich he was heir. ‘VAfter us the deluge,” 
was , the motto of both king and court. 

liHanwhile the discontent of the people 
was growing greater everv day. The on-, 
cyelopsedists, as the contributors to The 
Eiy:^Jdopmdia, which was publislied during 
this reign, were called — Montesquieu, VoC 


nation— with his jdp^jl 
social reconstruction^ 
were dealing ; ; , 
blo^vs to the st] 
religion, moraUty-: 
gitimate govemm^tl 
great masses of the 
were beginning to 
their strength, anS 
began to talk of 
' ill which till) presept 
of alfa i rs si lou 1 d gi ve 
to freedom of thoq|fiiti 
and faith, secufity; 
life and pniperty, 
i1;y before the law,, 
abolition of 
and monopolies, 
taxation for all p] 
and freedom of 
Tliesc were ominous 
but they were J30t, 
ni/ed by the court 
nobility, who . 
their plcaisures, ref, 
of the sufferings or jjlii 
growing irapatiepcevofe|if' 
people. . ■■ 

In the midst o 
of affairs Louis XV* died, 
of an attack of maligity|pk; 
small-pox, on 
May, 1774, at thp'n^;^' 
sixty-four, haying 
fi fty-tight ycfV^lf. ' 

sertcd in^ his last i.fe|^‘ ' 
by his mistress . 
teudants, he waa 
in haste at St. 
spised by the .pyt 
once styled him ‘'Oflie 


which had 
Beloved.” 

Louis XVI., the third son of the 
Avas twenty years old at the time 
cession to his grandfather’s crown. He;, 
been imperfectly educated, and 
fitted by his character for the august s 
to which he was ^Iled, He was ^ 
good-natured man, who sincerely d.i 




of states ■ general, tsi 


the '^ sulyects, but did not 

know iibw to^^ccomp^ his ends. His 
inottvfeB / Were but he had neither 

energr libr strength of character, and was 
tiljhid^^lkS hesitating. ‘He could be firm 
but, unfortunately for him, 
^ to be so always at the wroug ino- 

- ^eixtTted he invariably yielded when he 

lie was not hick- 
and was, unlike his race, 
morals, and was naturally 
■.■klilfl^iearted. He was married to Marie 
’ a daughter of the Empress 

/Xfa3ria Theresa, a young, beautil'ul, and 
woman, who inlieritc'd th(5 
ifibus temper of lier mother, and pos- 
a levity of manner whieh soon won 
dislike of the French people*. Her 
h^TOChce over Louis w-as supreme, and her 
too often ill-jmlged, and were 
the.;iitise of many of his inisiort lines. 

. '’Lduis XVL began his reign hy making 
Jth^'^ Maurepas prime minister, and 

later made M. Turgot ministtT of 
MauiT.pas a man of sh'uder 

f illJties, but Turgot possessi'il r(*al genius. 

ja;kt' once addressed himself lo I lie task of 
:ri^fortiig the fiu a healthy comli- 

^ Itind instituted a sc'ries of i-eforms, 
bk^ed upon the contribution of all classes 
their just proportion to tlui sujijiort of 
I He also souglit to remove some 
burdens borne by the lower 
He hud suc(‘eeded in 
leductiou in the public 
ill. May, 1776, lie was drivt^n 
the selfish liostility of the 
and the Xither parties in tero^sled in 
the old abuses, 

jOt Was succeed in tlie control of 
by M. Neeker, a wealthy 
ifeei; of Geneva, who was consideretl one 
r leading financiers of Europe. He 
fc to (furtail^^the cuormous waste of the 
1^6' iKnds in useless offices, and hojicd 
the financial troubles of the 
immense loans upon the 
“*"Tl<Si He swept away six h u ud red 

lUOW offices and introduced a more 
aical method of collecting tlie 
thereby securing an iinraensc 
the; state, 

-iMeantime France, which, since 
of Canada, had been watching for 
IQ^rtunity to cripple England in 
. ica, decdoed to give her support to 
,^,^^ifevoJted^olonies bf her rival, which 

p; 

thilrowD off theiif allegiance and or- 



^nized the" independent republic of the 
United States of America. The king and 
his ministers were opposed to this step, as 
it was sure to involve them in a war with 
Great Britain, but were uuable to resist the 
popular sentiment, w'hich was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of aiding the Americans. 
Secret aid was given at first, but on the 
8th of February, 1778, a treaty of com- 
merce and alliance was conclmh'd between 
Erance and tlie United States, and France 
bound herself, in case a war with England 
should ensue, not to make peace until the 
King of Great Britain .should recognize the 
independenc(^ of the United States. As 
soon as tliis treaty was known the British 
ambassador was lOealled IVom Pajis, and, 
though no foi'inal deelaration of war was 
made, liostllllies iminedial.ely began by the 
seizure of the vessels lying in the ports of. 
the two eoiinti’ies. On the 27lh of July, 
1778, the English Admiral Kcppel en- 
countered a Frem h fleet of about equal 
force oir Cape l^-'liant, and conijKvllcd it, 
after a running light, to n.tnrn lo Brest to 
refit. 

Spain was now summoned liy France, in 
accordance w'ilh the lainily compact, to 
come to lii'r assist :inc(\ A Spanish fleet 
attempted to cajitnro Giliralt.ar, but was 
defeated hy Sir Ge(»rge I'.odncy off Cape 
Bt. Vinc(*nt on tlie 8l.h of »J an nary, 1780. 

In 1780 a coalition of the northern 
pow^^Ts, know n as tlse “ArimMl Neutrality,” 
w^as organ lz(*d hy Tvnssia, Prussia, Den- 
mark, Sweden and llollaiui. It was sub- 
secjuently joined by Portugal and the Two 
Sicilies, lls ohjiicts were to protect mer- 
chandise carried in neutral vessels against 
the right of .search, which Great Britain, 
in eousccpienco of Ikt supremacy at sea, 
had exercised for many years. War broke 
out between 11 ol laud and England in con- 
.seepu nee of the favor .showm to America by 
the Dutch. Hollaud appealed to France 
for help, and re(‘eived it. The French 
government now decided to iiroseente the 
war with renewed vigor, and a pow'erful 
armament was .sent across the Atlantic to 
the assistance of the Americans. It enabled 
Washington to bring the struggle in the 
United States to a .succes.sful elose by the 
(rapture of the army of Lord Cornw-allis at 
Yorktown, on the IDth of 0(rt()b(^r, 1781. 
The French were also successful in several 
naval engagements in the West Indies; 
b^ Jjfeeir effort to capture Jamaica 
thll^pied by the decisive defeat of the fleet 
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of the Count (’j Griis.se by Aciminil Rod- 
oh the 12Ui ut' April, 1782. This de- 
feat was fatal to the nmritime power of 
^'tatjce aiui R})iiin in the West Indies. 
Minorca was captnri'd by a combined 
French and S|):inisli fleet in February, 
1782. Tlie riliins then atternpLod to take 
Gibraltar. A fleet of forty Frc^fieli and 
Spanish vi'ssels bloekiided the harbor, and 
an army <vr forty thousand nu'ii invested 
the place by land. Jt was Loiliantly de- 
fended by (jeneral Flliot, and Ijord llowe 
inanii'^ed to (‘liter the harbor with Ids fleet 
and tlirow supplies inlo tlio fortress. The 
defence was eontinned until tin', end of the 
war. 

France was now anxious for ])ea(M‘, tla^ 
war havin'*; cost ovt'r S-80, 000,000. Peace, 
was signed at Versailles on the ‘><1 of Se[)- 
ternber, 178;», lietweeii England and 

ranee, Spain and the UniUnl Btates. 
Frane.(} recAMved ("air and hemirabb*. terms. 
Bho recovered h(‘r possessions in the l^ast 
Indies and obtained eoiisuh raldo new t.(‘rri- 
tory around Pondieln'ny and Carieal. 
Tobago in l.he. Indiis, and Senegal 

and GorcMJ in A.iViea were e(‘-ded to her. 
She restored to hjiiglaiid all the islands she 
had cap! Ill ed in tln.^ West/ Indies. 

Tht^ war Inid vc'ry gixially incr(;asod the 
difficulties of* tiio dinniieial ]n*obleni willi | 
which Netd^er had to deal. Still h(3 man- 
aged to make, a liivorable sliowing, and his 
administration wa..s regarded with confi- 
dence by th(‘ nation, but when under- 
took to I'eform tin' abuse ol' the exemption 
of the nobllitv from tiixation, bo roused the 
bitter ho.stilily of l.liat order and of tlie 
king, who was iievsnadcd by the cjikh'u and 
courtiers that Neeker's course toiided to 
degrade tin', authorily oi' the crown. The 
niini.ster was foi’thwith subjected to a series 
of annuyainx's, which Mrovc him, in utter 
disgust, to re.sign hi.s oflice on the 2r)tli (d* 
May, 1781, A fte r two i 1 1 ciim pi'.t,t*n t succes- 
sors were tried and proved unfit for the 
post, M. de ( alonne, a favorite of the 
queen, was at her instance placed at the 
head of the li nance department. 

Calonne was a dissipated profligate, 
though a man of talent, and undertook to 
administer the finances upon the plan he 
had adopted in his efforts to rid himself of 
his owai ovorwlK^lming debts. He made 
light of the difficulties of the situation, and 
so won the confidence of the king. He 
.^Wli^ined his hold upon the queen by readily 
^jarbviding her with funds for the gratifica- 


tion of her estravaga^it 
mand of the greedy courtiers 
and Calonne Was immensely 
court. Under the lead of BUdh a ! 
economy was ridiculed and preserA jL 
cation alone considered. E^^ery diiffiSdie 
for raising money was tried in rapid 
sion. All this while the financial di!flfeil^^ 
ties inc,reas(‘(i raj)idly. The burden$ 
the pco[)le gr(?w hcaviiu* with each year,'a^ ' 
the po[)ular dise.oiiTi'iit incroiased 
alarming rate. The extravagance of 
(juium ami the royal princes was bittdli^!;;. 
ami openly (baioiincHMl in all quarters, 
court bct^aino the object of popular hatr^^’ 
and tlie most (liscreciitable stories conced- 
ing the qiKH'ii \v(‘io circiilatedj and/;wi^^{ 
.still, wove geiu’rally believed. 

At h'ngtli it was found impossible 
th(j iiiteje.<t im tlie national debt, ‘ 

( alonne in alarm' projiosed to the .ku 
eri(}s of rcflbrm.s, and adyisecl^l 
summon the assembly of iibtableSi 
tlio.s(^ im-asures a sort of national sg 
After some besitntion Louis siimr 
as.'ienihly, wiiich iiic'.t at VeimiJ 
22<i of .I'Vbi’uary, 1787. 
of one liundred and forty 
belonging (aitirely to the pfi^ _ 
ltreJ'u.s{‘d to sanction Calonne's ineasures^ 





no of which was ccpial taxation, the night- i:' 
lare of tlu', privih'ged classes-— and ' the* ’ 


one 

mare of tlu', jirivih'ged 
enemies of the finance minister sU(3^edod 
in inducing*- the king to dismiss him ftbiU:; 
ofli(;e and baiiLsh him into Lorraine. E-Ved"'; 
the quecMi tunu'd against him. 

Calonne was succeeded by the CJardiiml 
de Ik’iiMMUi, another CTeature of M 
Antoinette. He jiresented severaLdi vfclie 
MK'asiires of liis jiredecessor to the aSsernbly^ 
and they weni, after considerable ojppfiei- 
tion, accepted. • The king then diesoiyi^;;' 
the a.s.sciiibly on the 25th of May, 



sisted by the Parliament 

con.stituted itself the cliampidUgdfftheid 
abuses. That body refused to regia*®*’. . 
measures of De Brienne, and dedd^ ?; 
the imposition of new and untusiw 
could be decreed only by the states f ' ‘ 


reat legislative ^ 
ad not niet for tk‘ 


This mention of the 
of the nation, which 
tiiry and a half, livas caught iip 
people, and a general demand eih 
the states general should be fiuinii 
find a remedy foi tSe ' troubles'-j^ 
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t ^fe^|eni|ao tried .to force the I’arliameDi 
3P|(^ Jp^Jr^iater his measures, and find- 
still dbstiiiate, induced 
tliem to Troyes. Serious 
and in the provinces followed 
i(|l|8 step. In the end De Brienne, 

<ip(^ jf^competeucy involved him in fatal 
oblig(^d to recall the parlia- 


' anch a compromise was 

}^ff€oted. Ji^e cardinal a little 
?;||||^ prO^^ to raise a loan 
and twenty 
;iS®id3a8 of livies, to be raised 
;. five years, 'and the king 
moat ttnivisely undertook to 
, eompipd the parliament to give 
to th e measu re. The 
pariiahient violently resented 
^ tfeijl f interference with its in- 
i^l^dence, and refu.sed its 
i ^donseht to the loan. The king 
at once arrested two of tlie i(!- 
fracbory magistrates, and ban- 
ished the Duke of Orleans, who 
htul^. himself proiniiumt 

.iiS a leader of the party op- 
- jfesed to the. court, to his (s- 
tates. In January, 1788, tl e i 
"pai'lhvment presented a jx'ti 
<, 4;ion. of grievances to the king, 

' ' who' met this stej) w i th tin*, 
arrest and imprison men L of 
the most obnoxious 
leadeil^ of^ the opposition. 

DpmIs, by the advi (,‘0 of l)t> 

3ricnne, follow^ed up this sU.[) 
by one of greater l)oldiu;ss. 

He topk from the parliament 
thp;pi;iyiiege of registering the 
confei-ied 

■ij upPh a “opnr pleniere,’' oi- 
^ of nobles, 

.■<iksrgy, or persons of 

himself. He 
TOppted this violent and arbi- 
tlie hope of 
necessity for 
general, 
produced only 

of the bishops a nd nobles : 
p the new council, and 

- if ^ aojsept them w e re c v(U’y w h ere 

.^';^|p^^|il'h€ied. as.:pipi'€ini es of th e co u ii try . Kiots 
parts of the kingdom, 

■ everywhere regarded 

Cardiaal de 

' himself at the end of 

■■ cpuld not even- raise 


money to. defray the. ordinary expenses of 
the government. In this humiliating 
emergency he advised the king to convene 
the great council of the nation, and with 
extreme reluctance Louis summoned the 
states general to meet at V(‘rsailles on the 
1st of May, 1 7 89. The ca rd i n a 1 , foreseeing 
the storm, resigned his office in August. 
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1788, and at once left France and went to 
Italy. 

Louis was now forced to recall Necker, 
and confided to him the direction of the 
government, Neckcj’s i-etiirn >vas hailed 
Avith applause throughout thekingdomi and 
he at once set to work to repair as far as 
possible the mistakes of the Cardinal de 
Brienne. The cour pl^nitire was abolished 
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wd the parliameDt was restored its ancient 
privileges, and its imprisoned members 
were liberated. A vast improvement was 
made in the iinaiicial condition of the 
coiintry, and the government was able to 
raise iniined lately tJie loans it needed for its 
wants. Prejiaratioiis were made for the 
meeting of tlie states general, whose num- 
bers were fixed by royal pioclamation at 
one thousand. The elections for the depu- 
ties took place amid great excitement, and 
it was manifest to thinking men that the 
peoj)Ie had at last determined to take tlieir 
affairs into their own hands. 

The winter of 1788-89 was very severe. 
The harvest Juid been a failure, and pro- 
visions were scarce and liigh. Oreat suffer- 
ing prevailed among the poor, eshecially in 
Paris, and tills increased the popular dis- 
content very greatly. Efforts were made 
to relieve their distress, and Neckcr gener- 
ously gave a large part of his private means 
to buy bread for the poor of Paris, who 
were threatened with starvation. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

THE REVOLU'JTON. 

tdeetinjCf of thf! Elates (iciioral — Tlie National As- 




. Holland—Peace with Priusia' 
of Louis X Vll. — Kielease of the 
Insurrection in La Yend^e 
rectory— Revolt pf the SecU^ns-— It 
by Napoleon Bonaparte — FiiMuwdlili 
Bonaparte in Command of the Army'-of.-'f^y-T'' 
His Campaign in Pied monb— Peace with 
— Battle of Lodi — Milan Occupicd*-^i^^'^bf- / 
Mantua— J?iittles of Castiglione, Roveredjp^/^d 
Bassano — ( )j)erations of Jotirdaii rfnd / 

Bavaria— Battles of Arcole and .» . 

Mantua — End of llie Venetian Repub’lic^Dlmn- 
sions in France — The Coup d’Ltat 'of the -ith ' 
Septeriiljcr, 17‘)7— Treaty of Carnpo Poraiio-^Tlie 
French Seize the Papal Territories—Tbo Ftrehcb 
in Switzerland — Tlie Expedition to Egypt^ — Battle 
of the Pyramids — Napoleon in Syria-^Sieg^ of. 
Acre — Roturn of Napoleon to Francer— •; 
Against France — Congress of Rastadt— *AiSd(i8ina7 
tion of the French Euvtvys — The Freiioh -^a*^ 
quests iu Italy Lost. , » , 

situation was gloomy and dark,. 
wh(iii, o:i the 5th of May, 1789, the 
'ill states general assembled at VeV- 
sailles, and was opened with gfeeat 
pomp by tlie king. The compfeit- 
iou of this body was ominous^ ■ ■ It 
consisted of 1 ,145 members, and was div^i^d 
among the three orders as follows: clergy,. 
291; nobles, 270; deputies of tho; 

6tat, or reprcsciitatives of the peb|)le^ 
Two-thinls of the clerical deputies were 
parish priests, and were in sympathy! with 
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oftheBastile— Louis at the Hotel deVille— Mur- to re(ire.ss their wroiigs, and they d^ 
der of Foiilou— Relinquishment of Privileges— termiued to do SO. The tiers (5tat Set iil 

tl,o great hall of asBen.bly ana the 4^1 
Forced to Remove to Baris -'I'he National A.s- and iiobles in separate halls. 1 he ratter 
seinbly at Baris— Me:isiires of tlie Assembly — ordens were invited . by the commeaft ^^^ 
Coufiseatioii ol the (Jiiurcli Ihoperty-- them ill organizing the states genertfly 4hd 

nats — Luiigratuni <il the Nobility — Fete oi the , i ^ n • ” .l /. AT 

Federation — Death of Miraheuu — Flight of the to settle the all important question; vciting, 
Roval Faiuilv - -They are Ca|itiired at Varennes \vhich the commons were Tesolv 
and Forw.1 to Ketm n to Puri.s-Tl.o Now Oonsti- together and lllimerically, ai 
tutiou — J he Legislative .Assembly — The l*arties 7 , rnv 

in it — Dee.roes Against the Emigrants — Potion rately and by orders. Ihe pro 
Mayor of Paris -Error of the fJoiirt— France He- cliiicd, alia the iiobles and c] 

Clares War A{;ai.ist Aii.slria-liis.irreciioi. of the 11,,.;^ own halls, and compile 
aOthotJuiie — 1 luM^miilry Declared in Danger — . mi 

Mareh of the Federates to Paris — Proelaiiiatiou rate organization. l.he tiers el 
of the Duke ol' Bruiiswiek— The 10th of August declared that in the absence 
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cliiicd, ana the nobles and clersy) 
thoir own halls, and completed 


d in Danger — . ' mi j.- 

-Proelaiiiatiou rate organization. i.he tiers 


of the Duke of Bruiiswiek— The lOth of August declared that in the absenxse 
-Capture of the 'I'liileru® by the Mob-Thc King they were unable to.t«i|i8}i 

Deposed — Ihe Koyal family Committed to the i . • c. i i t 

Temple — Defi^etiou of Lafayette — The Prussians le^.gislatioil. oeycral WOekS 
Invade Fraiiee (’ajiture of Loiigwy and Verdun efforts to remove the di.sagreem0ati 
--MiiS8aerc»«f^o|.t.inl«T-l$attfe8 op'iilniyan(i futile. At length, being joinfld iml 
Jemappes— Belgium (^mquered — The National , z* i Ai i* 

Convention — Trial of the King — His Condomna- iH^mbers of the clergy, the 
tion and Execution — League of the European the J7th of Juue, declared tMT.wf 
Powers Mahist Frauce--Trea9on of Uumouriez- gtefes General abolished, aad. JiMi 
Fall of the Giro ndi us — Insarrection in La Vendee iJiiiSto 

— Execution of the Queen, the Duke of Orleans, ^l^niselves into a NatIOITAL 


themselves into a National Mai&lSn 


and the Girondists— The Reign of Terror— Fall They declared themselves the gOi)^ 
avd Death of Robespierre— The Convention Sup- tive body ill France and that they wbiild: ^ 
presses the Jacobin Outbreaks— Success of the n /-f ♦ b q -mr <■ -h " ^ ^ 

jRepublicau Armies in Belgium and Italy — The once proceea to enaci tne measure^iiq^^.:: : 

Austrians Driven Across tlie Rhine — Conquest of . by the state of the country. (Jtl the ^ 
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of JtiBe, the clergy, by a small majority, 
•decided to unite witli the nationai as- 
aeinbly. 

The court was astounded at the boldness 
of the tiers etat, and the king was urged 
by the nobles l:o crush the spirit of inde- 
pendence with a firm hand. The king 
yielded to these entreaties, and ordered the 
assembly to suspend its sessions for three 
days, at the eiul of which he intended 
to Jiold a loyal sitting in their hall, and to 
announce his inleritions concerning them. 
The next morning the niembors of tlie as- 
sembly found tlie doors of their hall locked 
and guarded by the royal Iroo^is, Avdu) re- 
fused to allow them to laiter tlie hail. 
Bailly, the president of the assembly, indig- 
nantly protested against this invasion of 
the rights of that body, and tho meinbeuvs 
adjourned to a neighboring tennis court, 
where they took a solemn oath “tliat they 
would continue to meet for tho despatch of 
business wherever circunisUinccs might re- 
6jiiire, until tln^ constitution oT the kingdom 
had been established upon sound and solid 
foundations.” On the ,22d the assembly 
inet^ in tlie (church of St. Louis, in s))ite of 
the efforts of tho court to jireveiit it, and 
here ^t was joined by 149 of tlie <‘lcrical 
deputies, willi tin' ArcliViisbop of Vienne at 
their head. Tin?, royal sitting was held on 
the 23d, as hud Ikk'H (leterin lin'd by tlie 
court, and the king ordered tlic assembly 
to undo its action and rc'sume the old con- 
stitution of the states genei al by assembling 
tln^ m!xfc day ill the se})arate chambers as- 
signed them. Upon bis withdrawal he was 
followed iiy the nobles and a jiart of the 
clergy, but the ti(‘rs etat. kept their seals. 
Ill a little w'hile tin'. Manpiis de Brez6 re- 
turned. “Gentlemen,” Ini said, “you have 
beard the orders of the king.” “Yes,” 
answered tlie jyresident, “and I am now 
about to take the orders of the assembly.” 
Count Mirabeau, who had already taken 
hie place as the great leader of the popular 
party, rose and said sternly to the royal 
messenger ; “ We have heard the king’s 

intentions; and yon, wdio have no seat or 
voice in this assembly, are no fit organ to 
remind us of his speech. Return and tell 
your roaster that w'e are here by the power 
of the peqple, and that npthing short of the 
bayonet ^ull dri^e ns Beuce.” The mar- 

e ujB withdrew, and the assembly proceeded 
) declare the personal exemption of its 
members from arrest, and denounced the 
fyeiialty of death against any one who should 



attack their liberties. The coufKct 
the king and the people was ho^ 
joined, and the revohition was begun:.;.' ^ 

The king now liad the weakue^'tb il^ 
the nobles and the rest of the clergjr;/ai‘ll 
personal favor to himself, to join tne 
tings of the assembly. They\';<^U%lii^ 
with great reluctance, and on flie 
June the fusion of the three orderd :Cbrii- ; / 
pleted the constitution of the , 

sembly . Tli us the king on tircly surremdeii^?^ 
all liis claims, and sanctioncM.! the un^hi^^ ^ 
tutiomil acliuM of the tiers 4tat. 
such folly be had nothing to hope 
ruin. 

In spite of this surrender, Louis 
to the ill advis(‘(] counsels of the i 
her party, and n'solved to maintain 
thority by forces; and accordingly 
of 40,000 men was assembled at 
Marshal Broglie. A number of ■ 

ments of this force ^Yc^o composed gif 
and (iierman moreen avics. Feeling 
safe under the protection of this army, the ' 
king dismissed Keeker, who was dislikod 
and feared by tlio court party, frotn his 
offic^ojs, and ordered him to quit Prance at. 
once, lie immediately withdrew to Bruflf ^ 
sols. i'.: ’-r' ' 

The dismissal of Necker produced : the 
most profound agitation in Paris: The 
people at once rose in insurrecti(>n, and 
sisled an effort of tlie royal troops jjo dis- 
perse iliein. An assembly of electj6i'8: at , 
the Hotel de Ville directed the 
and ordered the ourolineiit' of the nattt)h|il 
guard or militia. To arm this 
quantities of arms, cannon, and aroroU^itidU 
w^ere s^'ized at the Hotel des Invalide^;«ud 
50,000 pikc's were manufactured irti 
days. Paris w as ciimpletely in' thifitvijl 
of the mob, and the royal troops, eiiC|B 
in the Champs hhysees, made 
interfere with the populace, 
biaiig profoundly (lonviuced 
not be relied upon to act against tbb 
On the 14th of July the popii&ciBf 
d(isperate attack upon the Bastile, 
rible fortress prison which bad 1? 
odious to the nation as the stroia 
tyranny. It was defended with 
by the governor, De Launay, and 
garrison of 200 Swiss, but wae 
assault after a contest of five boors,^ 
governor and three of his officers i 
to death by the mob. 

The king, now thoroug 
on foot and unattended, to'the ; 
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; iiext day, arid promised to dis- 
troops, recall Necker, and 
loyalty of the people. He 
with enthusiasm as the saviour of 
and was jsscorted back to his 
j^^e: !by a deputation of the assembly. 

the instance of Lafayette, 
af Bdlly, now Mayor of Paris, he vis- 
by an armed mob. He 
was vKfijcomed at the Hotel de Ville by 
J^illy with a loyal 
Ap^cn , knd the keys 
the city were placed 
lii his nands. He 
fhen assumed the tri- 
CQh,>re4 cockade, ap- 
pointed Lafayette, 
wbbse services in the 
Aitn^rican war of in- 
d^pChdence had made 
him popular with the 
people, commander of 
the national guard, 
arid returned to Ver- 
sailles, 

The mob was riot to 
be pacified without 
blood, however, and 
Fouloii, Necker’s suc- 
cessor in the ministry, 
and his son-in-law 
llerthier, were seized 
and hung to the lan- 
tern at the corner of 
the street. The? spii it 
<>(? iiiob violence was 
pot confined to the 
capitaL The p(?o[)]e 
had been so tyran- 
ni 2 (^ over and crushed 
4p>vri by onpressi ve 
lawSiibat in their iiew- 
fi)drid;^ their 

j was to 

upon 

■ 

■■■.t^l^yiaCes the peas- 
totw^cpSB ag^ the 

and, especially in Daii- 
Provence, and Burgundy, com- 
fearful outrages upon them. The 
Wl^ohal . assembly undertook to provirle 
for restoring order, and lor the 
pa^pae of removing the abuses of which 
complained, the Viscount de 
I^pailles and the Duke D'Aiguillon pro- 
that all feudal rights and exclusive 
should be abolished. The pro- 
■'47 


posal was accepted with delight by the as- 
sembly, arid in a moment of generous en- 
thusiasm the ancient feudal constitution of 
France was entirely changed. Serfdom wris 
abolisheii, civil and military appointments 
were thrown open to all classes, the woods 
and streams of France were made free to 
all, the compulsory tithes for the support 
of the elcii-gy were annulled, and the state 
assumed the support of the church, an in- 
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consistency wliieh did not escape the sar- 
casm of Abbe Sieves. It was hoped that 
these measures would remove tli(M^vils I'rom 
which the state was siillcring, and tlio as- 
sembly proceeded to frame n new constitu- 
tion, the principles of whjfh it embodi(‘fl in 
a Declaration of the Rights of Man, which, 
at the motion of Lafayette, included the 
right to resist oppression. 

In the midst of its constitutional laboria 
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the assembly was start! od by a new out- 
break in Paris. At a banquet given to one 
of the royal regiments at Versailles on the 
8d of October, iho tri -(colored cockade was 
tramplcid under i‘o(jt, and tiio white cockade 
of tiie JJourl^ons cheered witli enthusiasm: 
This evi(J(‘nce of Jjo.stilitv to the people Avas 
reported in l^aris while the city was agitated 
by disturbances of the biuigry poor. It 
produced intense excitement, and on the 
morning of the 5th, a furious mob, led by 
a band of excilc'd women, set out for Ver- 
sailles, Avitliout having any definite purpose 
ill view. A portion of tliem burst into the 
hall of the national assein lily, and a ruffian 
named Maillard demanded instant relief 
for the starving poor of l^iris. The presi- 
dent of tii(‘ assembly was directed to go at 
once to 11 k 3 king to see what could he done, 
and a number of women accompanied him. 
The king received th(‘m wilh a kindness 
that disariricd them, and jiroinistKi to do 
wdiat he could for their relit t'. Jn tli(3 
meantime a (onllict liad broken out be- 
tween the royal guard and^ the rtjst of lbi‘ 
riotcu's, and the mob gave utteraneci to furi- 
ous tlireats against tluj (‘oui’t, and especially 
against the (juccn. Idiey then built fires in 
the itroets and l)ivouMck(cl around tlu'm for 
the night. Towards midniglit Lafiiyette 
arrived from Paris with the national guard, 
for tlto ]iroleclion of the king. About fil'c 
o’clock the next morning a. party of rioters 
attacked the cliateau, i()rce(l their way into 
the royal ajiarlnaails, and lait lor the firm- 
ness of a ])art of the body guard, who de- 
femled 'the door of tlie queen’s chamber 
until cut clown, would most likely have 
massucTod the cmtiie royal family. La- 
fayette succeeded in diiving out tl»e mob 
Aviih the aid of some of the grenadiers, and 
quelled the distil i hanc'c. 

The mob now dcunanclod that the king 
should return to Paris, wIu'tc he would be 
under the control of the revolutionary 
leaders. Seeing that it was impossible to 
prevent a reiu wal of the conflict in any 
otlier way, Liifiiyetle adviscxl tlie king to 
comply with thcj deniMiul. On the Gth of 
Oc^tober the royal family set out for Paris, 
accompanied by an immense throng of the 
lowest chiss, whic h made the journey even 
more humiliating by their brutal exulta- 
tions over their An(jui\st of the king. Upon 
reaching Paris, the royal family proceeded 
at once to the palace of the Tuileries, which 
!bad not been occupied for more than a 
•j^ntury. 


Tlie national assembly now 
its sessions to Paris, and henc^fottii 
ducted \\s business without distmotioii of . 
lank, nobles, priests, and commons 
side by sidee. It resumed its labors npon 
the new constitution, and for a year cdB- ’ 
ducted them without interruption. It swept 
away all the ancient privileges and disabil- 
itievs. All religious creeds were placed on 
an c'cjuality; and all classes were declared 
equal belbre the law ; the civil s^nd milL 
tary offices of the kingdom were thrown 
open to all Frenchmen without regard to 
rank or religious belief; the right of suc- 
cession by ju’imogeniture was abolished, and 
parents were required to divide their pos- 
sessions e(pially between llieir children ; the 
administration ol‘ justice was improved, and 
the death penalty was affixed to a suiallet 
number of climes; the right of sufTrage 
was grant(‘d to nearly every citizen ; and 
the ancient division of the country into 
provinces ivas sivept invay, and Fninpe Ava® 
divided into eighty-lhree nearly equal de- 
])artiiients, whicii were subdivided into dis- 
tricts and (‘an tons. Ilc'reditary titles of 
nobility wore siipprc'ssed, and the nobles 
wer(i rcdiKXid to tlie ordinary rank of citi- 
zens. 

The iina.nc(\s also rcicreived the nttention 
of the assembly. Neckcr, upon being re- 
called, ]n‘opose(l two heavy loans and an 
t xtraordinary tux, ainonnling to one-fourth 
of the iiKxirne (>f the pei sons assessed. The 
measures weic adopted aftiir a prolonged 
dehale, but th(3 loans could not be negoti- 
at(Mj, and as the incomes of the citizens 
were estimated by ’ themselves, the tax 
yielded but a very unsatisiactory amount, 
ill tliis emergency the assembly ordered the 
confiscation and sale of all the ecclesiastical 
property in France, and to meet the BCCes- 
Isities of the moment the municipalities 
I whieh purchased this property were allowed 
[ to issue promissory notes or bonds sec ui^ 
upon it. These were called A^si^'nats^l 
they were given a forced currency; 
were circulated as money in the place. 0f 
[(‘oin. Assignats were BubsequentlytiBSilbd/ 
by the government, which pledged the 
tional faith for their redemption; They; 
finally became so much deprociated>IW 
he worthless. ' ' 

I Since the fall of the Bastile tber^i^ity 
had been steadily leaving France and 
I ing safety in Italy, Switzerland and* 
many. All the princes of the blood 
I the great nobles abandoned boUi king m 
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for their own safetj^ the promulgation of the new constiLiUion. 

This decree greatly enraged tlie revolulion- 
r C)h th^ July, 1790, the anuiver- ary party, which hoped th* king’s flight 

rEfiry of t^he taking of the Bastile, tlH3 fete would he made the occasion of his dethrone- 
-of the federation was held on the Champs merit, and by order of the Jhcobin and Co> - 
do Hard, An altar was erected in this vast dclier clubs, a violent demonstration was 
i^uafe, before which two ihi-ones of equal made against it on tlie Champs de Mars on 
splendor were prepared, side by side. On the 17th of July. The assembly ordered 
one sat the king, on the other the president Biiilly and Lafayette to maintain order, and 
of the assembly. The royid family were after vainly endeavoring to disperse the 
seated in the re^arof the thrones, and the mob jieaceably, BaiJly, as Mayor of Paris, 
?square was occupied by the members of the ordered the national guard to lire on the 
assembly, the national guard and the troops people. He was obeyed, and a number of 
of the line, 60,000 federates, and an iin- the rioters were slain. This decisive con- 
menso concourse of citizens. High mass duct won Ibr the assembly* the mayor, and 
was said by Talleyrand <le Per igord, Bishop Lafayette the dislike of the revolutionists, 
of All tun, and the oath to the new consti- The new C!>nsiiiiiiion ^vas presented to 
tution was taken by the king, Lafayette, the king, wlio, after several days of ileliber* 
and the whole body of federates. At the aiion, acccqitcd it, and in the ju’csence of 
moment the oath was proiJOiin(‘<'d by the the asscanbJy, on the 14tli of Septeihber, 
king the queen held up the little dauphin 1791, swore t > maiiitain it. lie was there- 
in her arras, as if to associate him in his ii[)on restored to his kingly oflice. The 
father's act. The greatest entlnisiasni pre- ])n‘sident declared the constituent assembly 
vailed. Unhappily it was followed in the at an end, and having passed an act dis- 
proviuces by serious disturbance's, in wliieh (lualilymg any of its iiu^nilx'rs from servings 
many persons were killed. Neeker finding in the forthcoming assembly, it was dis- 
that his measures were nnsucce.ssful, ami solved on the oOth of ISei)tcnd.Kr, 1791. 
that he was becoming unpopular, resigned On the 1st of October the Lc<jidativc 
hia oflice and retired into fcSwitzerlaiid in A.^stmihly iwv.U It consisted of 745 men|bers, 
September, 1790. who were almost eniirely men of' the middle 

Mirabeau was now ]»resident of the na- class and nnkjiown to the country, and who 
tional assembly, and he conceived a plan could in no wmv be said to Jeprescut the. 
by which he hoped to sav(^ the monarchy and weaUli, the intelligence, or the real seulb 
preserve the liberties of the nation. He ' ments of Fram^e. It embraced several dis- 
believed himself strong enough to unite all tinctly marked parties. Tlio Bight was 
-moderate men upon his plan, but- uidiapjaly comj)o.scd of the Fciiillaiits (or ( ^oiistitution- 
for the king, he died on the 2d ol‘ April, alists), so called iiom their club, whieb wa.^ 
1791, and liis measiir(!is perished with him, held in tl\e old Ck)nvejit of the Feuillants. 
He was a great man, and his death was a TJiey were satisfic'd with what had alreadT 
serious misfortune to Jiis c(nmlry, as he been accomi)lislu*d in the way of refoini, 
might have saved both tlie monarchy and and snstaineil the ik;\v constitution as stv 
■ constitutional liberty. Witli Mirabeau the (furing the rights of the people while pre- 
last hope of the kiug passed away, and, serving the forms of the inonarehy. This 
wearied wi^h the aunoyanees to which ho party kept up a friendly intereonrsi* vith 
was subjected, Louis consented to atternjiL the king, and was supjtortcd by Lafayettt'. 
to 'escape from Paris, and join the army at The Left consisted of Bevolutionists, inorp 
Montia^dy. Negotiations were completed or less extreine in their views. It (in 
with the Emperor of Germany and several braced many of the ablest men in the as- 
sovereigns to assist the French king sembly. Its recognized leaders were from 
With troops. On the night of the 20tli the department of the Gironde, from wliicli 
of- June, the royal family secretly left fact the party was iiained the Girondins. 

:aiid proceeded as far as Varennes, Closely allied with the Ciirondins wns si. 
i>o the way to Montm^dy. There they small party of extremists, known as the 
W^e apprehended and brought bach to Mountain, from their occupying tluGiigliest 

m with bratal insults. Louis w^as de- benches at the extreme hift of the hall. 
hy the assembly to be suspended They wished to overthrow the monarchy 
hia .^oyal functions, but it was decided and establish a republic. They were the; 
be rcatored to his throne upon I leaders of the mob of Paris, to whom tlu'y 
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looked f()r Blip port, and exorcised their 
power chiellY through the radical clubs 
Kiiown as ih? Jacobins and the Cordeliers. 
TW chief of tlic ibrnier club was Maxi- 
milian K()b(^spic*rrc ; the leaders of the latter 
■were Dan ton, Alarat, Camille Desmoulins, 
and Fabre d’iO^dantine. The Centre was 
composed of weak and timid men, who 
voted generally with the Girondins,and had 
no influenc(‘. 

The assembly began its career by order- 
ing the CV)unt of Proven ce (afterwards 
Louis XYIIL), who had emigrated, to re- 
turn to France within sixty days, on pain 
of forfeitijig his claim to the regency. This 


was questioned, and he was 

accomplice in the plots of the . 

The assembly next proceeded to 

the clergy who refused to take the 

the new constitution should be depriv^lW ; 

the siipport granted tliem by the 

placed under the surveillance of the 

As all blit a few of the clergy were; 

jurors, this was a sweeping 

was vetoed by the king, who denounePa: it 

as an unmitigated persecution. ' : 

The court now committed a , serious errdir. 
Lafayette, a sincere friend of the eonsllfp* 
tioiial monarchy, and Potion, aii 
Girondist, were candidates for the in]aj<My 



oieasurc was approved by the king. Tlic 
obles, who had emigrated, had formed an 
army ou the German side of the Rhine, 
under the Prinee of Cond^, and were ear- 
nestly seeking t d ]}ring about a counter revo- 
lution ill favor of the king. The assembly 
ordered tluMii to ri'tiirn to France, and de- 
clared that if they were f(.)uiul in arms on the 
1st of January, 17b‘2, iboy would be pun- 
ished by the couiLcation of their estates, and 
with death it' CMptureil. As the emigrants 
were in arms in*tlic king’s behalf, Louis 
vetoed this measure, though he issued a 
.] roclamatiou commanding the emigrants to 
leturn, and Ihretiening them witli severe 
measures in case of refusal. His sincerity 


alt y of Paris. Lafayette was dislike^ 
thft queen, wlio indiV^ed the cour^jto-^^ 
influence in favor of Potion, an enemy 
the constitution and the monarchy, 
the aid of this influence he was 
This placed the municipal gove^|n|i||y 
the capital entirely in the ha^da felt 
olutionists, as the inunvcip^,- 
already ruled by Dantou, 
lien, Billaud-Vareunes, and- 
revolutionists. ■ ’ 

The German states now 
the purpose of restoring 
authority originally enjoyed by 
undoing the work of the KevoUitionk ^^pop; ; 
the accession of the I^nperor Francui lli^ < 
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Austria ad<iressed an ultimatum to France, 
demanding the restoration of* the French 
monarchy, the surrender of the provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine to the dispossessed 
princes, the i-etiirn of the county of Veuais- 
sin to th(^ po})0, and the restoration of the 
confiscated property to the cliurch. This 
intcrfenMiee of Austria was in(;t by the as- 
sembly will) decisive measures. The king 
was obJig(Ml to dismiss his constitutionalist 
miriisti v, and to snminoii one c.omposed oi* 
Oiroudins. On the 201 li of April, .1792, 
war was declared against Austria. Tn all 
Europe there was not a man who hud any 
conception of the terrible and overwhelming 
character the struggle now eommeiKMiig was 
to assunuj. It was to ehangti both the map 
find the cliaraetor of Europe'.. 

The confiscation of the church property 
had given the govinninent a lull treasury. 
Three sLi’ong armies w^vre stationed to pro- 
tect the French fi’on tier, (hnuu-al Ilocham- 
heaii with 48,000 men held the line from 
Dunkirk to PliillijjjxjvilJe, i'roni whi(;h 
place to IjauLerbourg it was held by the 
command of (le.neral Lafayette, 52,000 
Htrong, and Murshal "Lucker with 42,000 
men ocempiod 1,1 K! country between Laiiter- 
bourg and Basle. Two strong detachments 
wore routed by the Auslriuiis near Lisle 
and Valenciennes, and these defe.ats were 
at. once attributed to trtiae.hery. The Giron- 
diiis, wdio were now suineme in the assem- 
bly, endeavored to pacify the mob by ofdei- 
ing the b.inishment of all non-juring prii'sfs, 
til.) disbanding of the. royal gnanl, and (he 
establish inent of a camp of 20,000 lederal 
ti'trops near Paris. The. king consented to 
the dismissiU of bis guards, hut vetoed the 
other measures. The Girniidin ininisiiy 
remonstrated w'itli considr.rable violence, 
and was dismi.ssed by the king on the 12tli , 
of June. 1792. Louis then formed a new | 
constitutionalist ministry. The uonV minis-! 
ters made a, feeble effort to save the new; 
con.sti tilt ion, and Lafayette Avnxto from his i 
camp on the Belgian frontier to the assembly I 
demanding the suppression of the Jacobin j 
faction and the clubs allied with it. At the i 
same time the king despatehed a secret! 
envoy witli confidential instructions to the 
enaigrants and the princes of the coalition 
in his beluilf. The measures of the ministry | 
i \ind the letter of Lafayette brought matters 
to a crisis, and the Girondins and Jacobins 
combined to destroy their opponents. 

On the 2()th of June a body of 20,000 
rioters, armed with scythc's, clubs, and 


pikes, burst into theyhall of the 
led by Santerre, a brewer, who hairangn^ * 
the assembly and maM^hed his 'men ^ 

the hall. The mob then departed to*! ^ 
Tuileries and entered the palace, 
were met with firmness by the king, anlL dtid . 
nothing but insult and menace the royal 
family, after which they departed. The* 
firm coruluct of the king produced a s) igKt ^^ 
reaction in his favor, of which the mioist^ 
endeavored to take advantage. Lafayette 
r(‘tnrned to Paris, and attempted to raise a 
force to put down the Jacobins. Notahundred 
nu'ii answered his call, and in despair he re- 
turned to the army, and he and his party 
made no furthc'r effort to save Louis from, 
the iiUe which they now saw was inevitable.' 

France was now menacf?d wuth a foreign, 
invasion, and at the same time her internal 
troubles tlireatened to’ jJunge her into a, 
bloody civil war. The assembly solemnly 
proclaimed, on the lllh of July, that “ the* 
country was in dang(;r,” and culled on, the 
people to rally to ils defonerc. In obedience 
lo this call tliou.sands of volunteers rose in 
all parts of I^'rance and basleued by forced 
marches to Paris. Wliile tliis general up- 
rising was in progress, the Prussian army 
of invasion w’as a|)pr()aching the frontier. 

Its coinmander, the Duke of Brunswick, 
issued a most ill-advised proclamation,, 
c^iniiiiaiiding tiie French nation to submit 
at once to Louis XV^I. as its lawful sover- 
eign, and threatening, in case the least vio- 
lence wa.s offered to the royal family, to lay 
Paris in ruins. At the same. time the duke 
insolently promised, in case his order»i 
were })roniptly obeyed, to obtain from 
Louis XVT. a general amnesty for the re- 
bel fious French people. 

Til is proclamation aroused a storm of 
indignation in France, and especially in, 
I*aris. On the .kl of August the sectio^ 
of Paris, headed by Potion, proceeded, to 
the assembly, and demanded the immediate- 
deptisition of the king. On the 6th the 
demand was made by the volunteers; Tho te" 
seinbly hesitated, and finally resolved by -a. , 
large majority not to arrest or bring; thpkii^' . 
to trial. This refusal exasperated the sec- 
tions so greatly that they resolved to take 
the matter in their own hands, and^Aaviipig 
secured the municipal govemirieit, 
rose in arras on the night of the dfJi.ief - 
August, and before daylight march^/te' 
attack the Tuileries. 

The force for the defence of the Tuileriea- 
had been greatly strengthene*d in 
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was prepared to 
offer a determined resistance to the nioh. 
Jlandat, the commander of this force, was 
gumnioned before the commune, or muni- 
cipal council, at the Hotel do Ville, and 
went to receive their orders. As lie tiirnrd 
to depart he was shot down, and the force 
at the Tuileries was lel't without a eom- 
tnatidef and helpless. By sevcui o'clock on 
the morning of the 10th of Aujrust the 
palace was invested (m all shies by the 
Jmob, and fifty pieces of cun non wer(^ 1 rained 
upon it.. The' national guard, intrusted 
with the defence of the. palace, w(‘nt over to 
the people, and the king, who had shown 
neither courage nor good judL'iutMit in this 
crisis, decided to leave the juilace and s('ck 
the protection of the a.sseuil)ly. Tt wa.s a 
decisive step, being equivnhail under the 
circumstances to an al)dieatioii of his throne, 
but it was tlie only means by which lie 
’ could save the lives of the fjuecn and her 
children and of .tlie devoted friends who 
surrounded them. Under tlu' jiroteciion 
•of a small party of armed gentlemen and 
national guards, the royal Janiily left the 
palace; and walked to the hall of the assem- 
bly, at the opposite side of' the gardens. 
T1i(3 king, upon entering, sajd witli dignity 
that ho , had come among the assenihiy to 
prevent tlie cr)mmis.sioii of a great ciiinc. 
The president rcjdicd that liis majesty 
might count upon tlie lirnmoss of tluj as- 
BOmbly, which luul sworn to die in defencci 
of the, people and the constituted authorities. 
The royal family were then provided with 
'seats behind the president’s chair, and the 
assembly resumed its (hdiberations. 

In the meantime the mob made a fierce 
attack upon the palace, carried it hy as- 
sault, and ^ massacred the hiuidful of Swi.ss 
guards who bravely sought to hold them at 
biy. By eleven o’clock the insurgents were in 
foil possesion of the palace and of the city. 
The mob then rushed into the hall of the 
asiaerablyj and dictated its terms to tlnit 
body. In accordance with these terni.s the 
assembly declared that “ the chief of the 
bxebbtive power was provisionally sus- 

E lded from his office, and the Palace of the 
xetnbourg was temporarily assigned him 
as a resideiioe. A national coiivciuion was 
to be summon at once, and charged \vitli 
the task of determining the form cf the 
fotare govern m enl. 

The Jacobins were thus the masters of 
Paris, and undertook to administer tl^e na- 
tionU govenimcnt by iheans of tlieir muni- 


cipal council. They retained the assembly, 
now entirely subservient to their will, in 
order to give a color of legality to tlieir 
proceedings. A committee of safety ^\!ls 
I established under the presidency of Marat, 
la l)loo(l-thir.sty wretch, which, under the 
jpnrtenco of detecting conspiracies against 
I the stati*, inaugurated an infamous system 
! of espionage and domiciliary visitation. A 
special tribunal, con.sistiug of nine judges, 
was created for the trial of persons accused 
of coiLspiraey against the state. .It was 
governed in its proceedings by martial law, 
and its deckion.s were final. On the 13th 
I of August, by or<ler of the comiiiiine, the 
royal family w(‘re removed from tluj Lux- 
embourg and imprisoned in the gloomy 
fortre.ssof the Temple. Their confinement 
was made from the first crm'l and rigorous, 
and they were subjected to const iiiit, insult 
and outrages hythe municipal guard. The 
as.sembly sent iiiess(‘ug(‘rs to th(‘ army to an- 
nouiice the revolution of the TOtli of August, 
and tosec'ure tlie adhesion of the troops. La- 
fayette refusi‘d to recognize the change, and 
! arrested the me.ssciigers. lie was declared 
a traitor l»v the asscinlily, and finding him- 
self diserted hy lii.'! troops mid in danger of 
liis life, he aliandoncd liis command and 
I sought safi ty in the camp of the allit'S. 
|TIi(‘V held him as a. pi“isoiicr, and siibse- 
j (jiieutly .^cnt him to iIk^ Austrian fortress 
|of Olmulz, where lu^ was kept a cajitive for 
I five v(‘ars. lie wtis succeeded in his com- 
jniaiid by (haieral Duiiiuuriez. 

In tile mi^aiitimc (lie allied army, one 
liundrcd and ten ilif>nsand strong, under 
jtlie commaiid of the King of Pi ussia, en-^ 
I fined Prance, on the 3()tli oi’ July, and on 
the 20th of August invested Ldiigwy, which 
.siirrciidcred on tin'. 2-‘>d. The allies then 
advanced upon Venluu, sending a corps to 
lay si(‘ge to Thionviile. Verdun was taken 
a few djivs later, and the invaders now 
threatened Paris. 

The ncw.s of the successes of the Prus- 
sians created the most profound excitement 
and alarm in b^rance. It was thought im- 
possible to })revent the capture of Paris, 
and it was seriously proposed that the gov- 
ernrmmt should leave the city and retire 
south of the Loire. Dan ton oiiposcd this 
proposal, and declared that “it was neces- 
sary to strike the royalists with terror.” 
This ominous dechiration was at once acted 
upon by the committee of safety, which 
arrested all the persons in tiie ('ity l)elie.vcd 
I to be hostile to the n'volution. On the 
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of August 3,000 p^r- Dumouriez, Lafayette’s successor, time to 
and confined in the occupy the defiles of the forest of Argon ne 
various prisons, already full to overflowing., witli a force of 30,000 men. After several 
It lvi^d'been decided- from the first to put indecisive battles, the principar of which 
these prisoners to death. On the 2d of was that of Valrny, fought outlie 20tli of 
g^pt^mber the tocsin was rung, and the geptembor, 1792, the Duke of Brunswick, 
rumor was circulated that the royalists were whose army had been reduced to a doplor- 
about to rise, release the prisoners, auil be- able condition by sickness and a lack of 
tray the city to the Prussians. Tlie most provi.sions, was compel led to witlidrtiAv 
itlteo^e excitement pr(ivailo<l, in the midst across the Bliiiie, with a loss of 30,000 men 
of which the commune sent a band of liired in this badly eouducte*! expedition, 
rtiffiana to murder the prisoners. For five Dumouriez now received the permission 
da^s the massacre was continued; the of the convention to drive the Austrians 
prisons were successively emptied, and as out of llio Netherlands. On the 23d of 
ilioir inmates passed out into the open air j October be comrilotely defeated their army 
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they were cut down by the assassins, at Jemappes. By this victory be bccamo 

w perished was the young the master of the whole of the Austrian 

1 • Lamballe, the Netherlands. On the 14tb of NovTuidier 

'^^denual friend of Marie Antoinette, he entered Brussels. The pegple at once 
thousand persons were killed in losc, renounced ibeir allegiance to Austria, 
ana the frenzy spread to the prov- and organized a republic. On llie 19(h of 

November the convention ordered (hat the 
i$ts pfensned. 11^ leaders of the inassa- French commanders should, in all territory 
^ at Paris were Danton, Robespierre and conquered by Ibein from ibreign nations, 

■ « TT overthrow the old governments, confiscate 

capture of Verdun left the road to the property of tlie pric’sts and nobles, and 
p^is open to the allies, but the Duke of establish a republican form of government, 
^^unawick, instead of marching upon that On the 21st of September, 1792, the 
oity at o^nc6, lingered ten days upon the legislative assembly gave j)lacc to the 
OJ tiie Meuse, and thus gave General national convention!^ It was a thoroughly 
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revoluii 1)11 ary body, hut was divi(ied into 
two bitterly hosliJo partiois, thti Girondiiis 
and the Mountiiiu, tJio latrer of which was 
supported l)y the dacobins and the mob of 
Paris. Tile former was more intelligent 
as well as the more' immeroiis; the latter 
the moic. aii<hi(Mons and deteriniiied. On 
the first day o(’ the si'ssion it was decreed 
that “royalty was abolished in France,'’ 
and that the republic .should date its ox- 
isteiiee fi-orn ihat day. All titles were 
ab'ili-died ; men were, to be called “ citizen,” 
women “ citi/encss ; ” the emigrants were 
(jondemiKid to perpetual banishment, and 
were to be pumslual with death if they re- 
entered France, or were, taken in arms. 

A fierce discussion now ensii(?(l between 
the (rirondists and tlui IVioiinlaiii as to tlie 
punisbment of* the king; and re.sulted in 
the vi(‘tory of the latter party. It was or- 
dered that “ I..<ouis Capet,” as the king was 
styled, should be brought to trial Ixd'ore the 
convention. On the lOlh of Deccmiber the 
indictment against Ijouis was read. Thej 
principal charges against him W(‘re, having 
invited foreign jiowers to invade J'' ranee, 
having, by hi.s neglect of the army, caused 
the loss of Loijgwy and Verdun, and 
having incit<‘d the insiir reel ion of thii lOlh 
of August in order to cause a massacre of 
Jii.s people. The trial- of the king was 
bi^gun on th(‘ 11th of December. He was 
defended, and his innocemee ch'arly shown, 
by three able lawyers, who risked tb<*ir 
heads by this serviee, but his death had 
been deU^rmiiUid on from th(». first, and he 
was dt^(‘lanrd guilty by an almost unanimous 
vote, riie couveutioii was then (railed upon to 
deci<le tlnr manner of hi.s punishment. By 

• a bai-e niajority the king was scntcmced to 
dentil. The, Girondins sinciandy desired to 
save the life' of the' king, but they w-ere 
lacking in (rounige and determined effort.! 
Among those who voted for tlie deiith of j 
the'king was l lu; notorious Duke of Orleans, ’ 
his cousin, who satin the eouvention under 
the name of l*hilip Egalite. The conven- 
tion onh'H'd the .sentence to be ext?culed 
within twenty-four hours. The king was 
granted the privih'gjr of s(KnntT his family 

* without witnesses, and was allowed the at- 
tendance. of a conf('ssor of hi.s own choice, 
tlu^. Abb6 Edg(' Worth. 

On the mur'd ng of the 21st of Jaiiuary, 
179‘», Loui.s was conveyed in a carriage, 
under a strong guard of troops, from the 
Temple to thcr Place de la Revolution (now 

. the Place de la (^)ucorde), in the centre of 


which the guillotine had been 
The crowd preserved a respectful sileiuky 
and the king, who bore himself with 
courages and dignity, attempted to addresft, 
the throng. Kantcrre, the commander of 
the troops, order('.d the drums to be beaten.^ 
and the king’s voice was drowned. He 
then subiniUed himself to the executioner^ 
and his lieml w.is severed from his body. 
The cx('e;itioiier held up the gory head to 
the crowd, iiiid cri(^(l, “Long live the re- 
publh^!” Louis avms in his thirty-ninth 
year and liad reigiHul ncairly nineteen years. 
11 is brother, llui Count of Provence, who 
was in exile, declared himself regent for his 
litllc neplu'w, Louis XVII., then a prisoner 
in t he Temple. 

The execution of the king aroused a 
feeling of honor anc indignation through- 
out jMirope, and was regarded by the Eu- 
I'opcaif governments is a general menace 
to all tbc inonarcliies of the world, and the 
French were lu'ld to i)c the common ene- 
mies of maiikiiid. All llio kings and princes 
now made common cause against Fraiice< 
(ireat Britain, Russia, Prussia, the empire,. 
►Sardinia, the Two Sicilies, and Portugal 
(‘iiter(!(l into an alliance 'against her. The 
l'^r(.au‘li andia.ssadors wen^ ordered to quit 
those countries, and Frencfi citizens re- 
siding in them wenj eitbc'r expelled or ar- 
rested. Fi’ance • at once dt-iclared war 
again.st the ridcr-s* of England, Holland and 
Spain, a distinction being made by the 
conviailion between the people and the; 
sovereigns. It was clearly understood that 
the wai- was to be a death-struggle for the 
republic, and an army. of 500, OOO men was^ 
onk'red to be rai.scd and jilaccd in the field 
at once. Sweden, Denmark and Switzer- 
land were tlu' only states with which the- 
re.public remained on friendly terms. 

Diimouriez, u[)()n the capture of the' 
An.'-'ti-ian Netherlands, had made great 
efforts to .save tlic life of the king and the 
constitutional monarchy. During the de- 
bate upon the fate of Louis he returned th 
Paris, and exerted hiin.self actively to avert 
the (^'xecnlion. S(K'ing that his efforts were 
hoj)(*loss, he returned to his head-quartews^ 
Soon afterwards lie, was ordered by the con- 
vention to march again.st the Austriax^ 
under the Prince of Goburg. He did flo, 
and was defeated at Neerwindon on'lS^O 
1 8th of March, Avith a loss pf 4,000 men, 
now entered into a treaty with the Austria 
generals for the purpose of overthrowiiig 
the republic, and restoring the* cohstitU- 
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tional monarchy, with the Duke de Char- 
tres (afterwards king as Louis Ptiilippe), 
the eldest son of the Duke of Orleans, at 
its liead. News’bf his treasonable conduct 
was conveyed to Paris, and four conirnis- 
^toners were sent into his t;ainp to arrest 
him. He seized them and delivered them 


disaffected cities^ an armed force was raised, 
and it seemed that a formidable civil war 
was about to break out. At this juncture 
Charlotte Corday, a young woiiuiii of Caen. 
w(‘nt to Paris, and obtaining admission to 
the iioiise of Marat, one of the most blood- 
thirsty of the Jiicobiii leaders, stabbed him 


to the Austrians, and (jailed on 
hU troops to follow him in an 
effiji't to rescue France from tiu^ 
tyranny of the convention. His 
lroo[>s deserted him, and he 
fled to the Austrian camp for 
safety. He was never ])ermitt(‘d 
to re-enter F.ranc(\ 

In tlie meantime the confli(*t 
between the Jacobins and (Viroii- 
dins luist(med to a crisis. On 
the lOih of March, a 

“ Revolutionary Tribunal ” was 
established, to dc<jid(', without 
appeal, the late of all [K'rsous 
accused of crimes against ‘‘ lib- 
erty, equality, and tlic^ indivisi- 
bility of the republic.” **A 
('oramittee of Public- Haf'-ty 
was established on the 27ih of 
May, consisting of nine', nnan- 
bers, and tins terribhi body \yas 
given full dictatorial ])owcrs in 
the inMuagemcnl of the goverii- 
mont. The government was 
now tb(>roughly in tlie hands 
of the Jaenbins, who wej-e thus 
the jnasters of Fraiici'. The 
great majority (ff the nation 
wished fora return of ])ea(;e and 
Oi'der; but they were (joiiipelled 
to obey the wall of the savag(‘ 
mob of Paris. On the 2d oi‘ 
June a mob of over 80, ()()() 
armed men surrounded the 
Tuileries and compelled the 
oonveiitioi^ to order the arrest 
of its Girondin members. 



flirty-two were arrested and 

imprisoned. Seventy-three more Koin.srjiouiMc. 

wore expelled from the eonveii- 

tion for protestiug against the arrest of | to the heart. She made no effort to (escape, 
their follow-members. Many of tliem at and was sentenecjd to dcatli by the revoln- 
ouoo left Paris and semght safety in th(> tionary tribunal. She met Ikt fatci wilh 
^provinces. They repaired to CJacu and j firmness, 
placed themselves at the head of a rch('llion i A royalist insurrection in La Vendee 
papist the convention whieh had sprung j was crushed with remorseless si'Vi rity, and 
:llp in th6 western departments. A rival I the city of Lyons, which liad resisted the 
gOVorniheDt was setup at Caen, and com- j authority of the convention, was forced to 
Wiimications were opened with Bordeaux, sinrender, and was punished hy tin' suin- 
Jbyons, Marseille. s, and Toulon, and other inary execution of nearly 2,000 of ite 
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inhabitants by order of a revolutionary 
tribunal, and the destructioii of its public 
buildings. Toulon avms devoted to the 
royal cause, and ])rociired the aid of an 
English fletit under Admiral Hood. It 
was attacked by an army under General 
Duj:ornmier, and was jtMliiced mainly by 
th i skilful disj)ositions of Na])oIeoii Bona- 
parie, a youitg officer serving in tlie army 
as commandant of artillery. Toulon was 
evac-uated by the British on the 19th of 
December, and sev(;ral thousand French 
loyalists es(;aped in the fleet. 

Tlie Jacobins, being now triumphant, 
pmceeded to ])uuish their enemies, and in- 
augurated a ])eriod of horror, whitdi will 
always be known as the Reign of Terror. 
Robespierre, now one of the committee of 
public safety, Barrere, Carnot, Couthon, 
St. Just, and Bilhuid-V'arennes were the 
leading sj)irits of this period. A general 
levy of the, citizens of Franc,e was ordered 
for the defence of the country, a ‘‘ law of 
tlui suspected gavci tlie government jiower 
to deprive any citizen of liberty or life, and 
its operations crowdcMl the prisons of France 
witli about 201), ()()() cn[)tives. General 
Custine was guillotined for his defeat at 
Miiyencoand the loss of Vahmcieiines. Tlio 
queen, Mario Antoinette, who had been a 
prisoner all this lime, was now brought to 
trial. She was eharged with having exer- 
cised a (n’iminal influeiKUi over her linsband, 
with having wasted tiic public treasure, and 
with having instigated foreign invasion. 
81ie was condemned to deafh, and was (jxc- 
cuted the lOili of October, 1793. Tlio 
next vii'.lims were the twcuty-oiio ])roscrihed 
Girondins. One of theui committed suicide 
an the- court, but llio nmiainder wore guil- 
lotined on till' olst of October. The mem- 
bers of this i^arly who had escaped to the 
provinces wm e luinUMl with a ferocity which 
lias no parallel in history. On the 6tli of 
Novemiier the. Duke of Orleans, the noto- 
rious Bhilip Egalite, was guillotined amid 
the savage (mrses of the mob. Among the 
victims of the next few days were Madame 
Roland, the gifted wife, of one of the Giron- 
din leaders, Bailly, the former mayor of 
Paris, and Madame <lu Barry, the mistress 
of Louis XV. In the jirovinees the same 
■cruelties were perpetrated. At Nantes a 
revolutionary tribunal was (‘stablished 
under the presidmicy of a bloodthirsty 
wretch named Carrier. Not less than 
15,000 p<^^so^8 were put to death by 
jhifl orders at Nantes during the last three 
inonths of the year 1793. 


The convention, under the lead 
extreme Jacobins, now abolished the* 
Gregorian calendar, and substituted: 
ridiculous system of its The Frenehi 
era was dated Ironi the 22d of Septembeci' 
1792, and every tenth day was set apart tia 
a period of rest What little had beea 
loft of the Christian religion was fofnmlly 
abolished by the convention. , .A weit 
known dancer from the opera was enthroned 
on the high altar at the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, and wjis woishipped by all the aiu- 
thorities of the state and city as the goddess 
of reason. Ov('rlhe cemeteries was placed 
Ihe legend, ‘‘ Di'nth is an eternal .sleep,” 
The sepulchres ul‘ the kings of France at 
St, Denis were violated, and the reinaimr 
of Iho dc'ad monarehs were cast into the ■ 
common diteh. 

These excesses were committed by the 
Jlebertists, the, most ultra faction of the 
Jacobins. Robespierre was not in favor 
of them, ami seized the first opportunity to 
cause the llebertists to be denounced. Ihey 
bad attempted an unsuccessful iiJsiM’rectio.n, 
■•iiid their leadois were seized and were 
guilloliiiod (pi the 24l.h of March, 1794i 
R()b(‘spi(ar(;, iindcu* all his assumption of 
modm’utiou, was aiming at the possession 
of the supremo powca* of the state. Ber 
tween liim and the objc^ct of his desires 
there was but oiKxibstacle — his great rival, 
Danton. Ho determined to destroy him 
and bis .sii])poi'lei's at one bldW. On the 
1st of April, 1794, Danton, Camille Df>s- 
moulins, Fiibrc d’ Eglantine, H6rault de 
Sechell(‘, and eleven otlu^rs were arrested 
and imj)risoned. They w^ere not allowed to 
defend themselves, and, after a mock trial, 
were guillotined on the 6th of April. 

Robespierrii was now master of France. 
He at om‘c dropped the mask of modera- 
tion, and lilt! work of the guillotine went 
on jnore mcK’ilessiy than ever,/ Between 
t he j()th of June and the 27th of July, 
1794, over fourteen hundred persons w^ 
guillotined in Paris. For three mdfiihs 
Rob(^s])ierre held undisputed .power. Hn 
was not an atheist, and one of his first actt 
was to restore tli(^ w'orship of a supreme 
being, which he did with impious oei^ 
monies designed for his own glorificatieeiV ^ 
The immortality of the soul was also 
claimed as an article of the national Mth; ^ 

The fall of this monster was but a quc&* 
tion of time. A powerful opposition to bitw 
was silently gathering strength in the coii'* 
vention. He received intiraatfoufi of " hk 
danger, and prepared to avert it by sending 
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iiis eoemies to the guillotine. A secret list outbreaks were summarily quelled, and the 
. qf those he meant to destroy was discovered, pe(»ple of the Faubourg St. Antoine, the 
Md was found to contain the names of the chief scat of the disturbances, were coiii- 
hest men ill the invention. The discovery pel led to surrender their arms to thecoii- 
jbroi^ht matters to a crisis, and on the 27 Lh vention. In the provinces a counter-revo- 
of tiuly, Tallien, Billaud-Varennes, and lution set in against the Jacobins, and wjis 
other leaders of the conspiracy against him, marked by as inucli cruelty as the licigii of 
denounced Robespierre in the convention. Terror liiul j)rodu(*tMl. 

Robespierre vainly endeavored to obtain a While these terrible sccnesAveretranspir- 
hearing, but his voice was drowned in shouts ing in Fr:uj(! 0 , tlie republic was compelled 
of ^‘Down with the tyriint ! ” lie was ar- to maintain a life and death struggle against 
rested, together with four of his associates, the foreign powers which were seeking its 
Tim commune at once took up arms, nvseued overthrow. The armies of the republic 
him from his prison, and carried him in were tliirleen in number, and amounted to 
triumph to the Hotel de Ville. The con- b(^tween 000,000 and 700,000 men. The 
vention was now bound to triumph or per- army of th(! Samlire, and the Meusfe was 
ish. Its troops weie at once i)l:i('ed under commanded hy fhineral Jourdaii. On tlie 
arras, and the Hotel de Ville was surrounded. ‘JOtli of June, 1794, he defeated the allies 
Robespierre, afraid to meet the fate lie had at Fleuriis. He tlien ibrmed a junction 
inflicted upon thousands of his count rynien, with the army of the north under General 
made an iinsucc(?ssful attempt at sui(‘ide. Fichegni, and on the 9lh ()i‘ July the French 
The commune surrendered, ami on the 2<Si.h occupied Jirussels. Tlu; allies under the 
of July Robespierre and the members of Duke of York now fell back into Holland, 
the commune were guillotined amid the re- and abandoned the whole of Belgium to 
joicings of the populace. With the death theFrcndi. riclK'gru now ad vanced to the 
of Robespierre the Reign of Terror came to IMeuso, and prejiared for thi', invasion of 
ah end. The cruel C.irrior and the infa- Mollami, while Joiinlaii ilrovo the Aiistri- 
mous Pouquier-Tin ville, the pidiru; prose- ans liack towaids the Kliijie, iiillietcd a, 
cutor during the Rngn of Terror, were guil- crushing defeat upon them at Ivurcmonde, 
lotiiiedhy order of the conventioo. on the oth of Octohor, aud (*oin|)cIlc(l them 

Tallien, Fouche, L ‘gemire, and their as- to r(‘treat into Gi'rmany. Cologne and 
so:;iate3, into whose hands the govenniuoifc 'frevvis were (jiiickly occupied by tbc 
had now passed, werj not naturally dis- Frcncli, who hy the end of Octcdier li(;ld 
posed to inoderatioii, but the public sonli- lluvRliine Iroin Worms to Isimwcgcn. On 
raent had set so strongly in fav'»r of a more the »Spani>li and Italian IroiiLiers the armies 
humane course, that they wisely yic]tie<l to of the rcjiublic were eiiually successful dur- 
it. The seventy-three deputies who had ing this year. The French were not \fith- 
proteste^ agaiust the anvst of the Giioii- mit, their reverses, however. An Fnglish 
dins were readmitted to tire con vent ion, fleet under L onl Howe won a brilliant vic- 
and 10,000 persons, detaincil in ])risoii on lory over the Fjeiieli fleet off the Isle of 
suspicion, wore released in Paris alone. A Usluint, on the 1st of June, and Corsica 
similar measure was put in force tliroiigh- revoIt(*d and ])laced itself under the protec- 
out France. The Jacobin club Avas .siq)- lion of I']nglaiid. 

pres3&<l ; tiie laNVS banishing the priests and Piclu gru crossed tlic Meuse on the ice in 
tmbtfis were repealed, and the Christian the last week of December, and on the lit h 
fSBltli aud worship were restored. of January, 1795, defeated the English and 

■ The sufferings of the iioople wore not Dutch at Nimwegen, and compelled them 
etuled, however. The winter of 1794-95 to make a disastniiis retreat. The Dutch 
was very rigorous, and bread and fuel were welcomed the French witii deliglit, and the 
scarce and high. The assignats were wortii- stadtholder fled to England, and on the 
lass, aud there was no other currency to re- 20th of January Piehegru entered Amsler- 
place them* The distress of the people was dam in triurnph. The English army, jifter 
^trerne. The Jacoliins endeavored to take much suftering on their retreat, reached 
advantage of this distress to regain their Bremen, and sailed from that port for Eng- 
and on the 1st of April and 20th land. Holland at oiice submitted, and tlie 
of May, 1795, the mob of Paris rose in conquest of that country was accomplished 
, lirms; to demand bread and the restoration without a single battle. A republican gov- 
liberty of the terrorist leaders. These ernmeut, modelled upon that of France,. 
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■was set up by the Frcneli, aiul Ilolland ])c- 
Aiaine known as the Batavian lvepul)He. 
I^egotiiitions wer(i now ojKajed with Prussia, 
which was tircri of th(‘ war, iuid on the 5tli 
of April a trt alv of jK'aee was signed be- 
tAveen that eonnlrv and France, Prussia 
surrendering to the inpuhlie all li(‘r posses- 
sions on fho h‘l‘r bank of the Klnjjo. The 
King of J^nis.^ia was now more anxious to 
enjoy his ill-gottcMi share of the Polisli ter- 
ritory than lo aid the Fnaieh Bourbons. 
Peaces was soon after mad(i with tlie princes 
of th(^ ein])ire through the jne(iiation of 
Ih’ussia, yV similar treaty was also negoti- 
Ml('d Avith Spain. That power in.sist(‘d that 


In the summer of 1795 a fresh insurreo^ 
tion of the royalists broke out in La Ven- 
dee, under Generals Stofflet and Cliarette> 
All Ejiglisli squadron \Aifth 3,000 French 
eniigrants joined the insurgents, aud^ th^ 
Count of Provence, the brother oC Louis 
XVI., was proclaimed king as Louis XVIIL 
A force ulider General Hoche was sent 
against them l)y the government, and a 
bloody and desjxu'ale w^ar was maintained 
until March, 1790, when, Charette and 
iStolflet having been taken and put to death, 
llie struggle in La Vendee came to a close. 
It is said to have cost the lives of 100,000^ 
Fnmehmeii. 



liVF. PK lUVOU, AND THE TOWKU OF ST. .TACQUF.S— rAKTS, 


the children of 1 jouis XVI., who were still 
prisoners in the liaiids of the ('onvention, 
should be set at liberty. The death on the 
11th of fj line, 1795, at the age of eleven, of 
the unliappy dauphin, who Avnsslylcd Louis 
XVII. by Ills adherents, removed the chief 
obstacle to the treaty. Spain recognized the 
French ropublie, and ceded to it her West 
Indian island of St. Domingo in return for 
the French conquests in northern Spain. 
The young daughter of f.ouis XVI. Avas tln*ii 
liberated from the Temple, and exchanged 
for the commissioners of the convention 
who had been betrayed to the Austrians by 
Dumouriez. 


In the meantime the convention ap- 
pointed a committee, almost exclusively 
Girondist, to draft a new constitution for' 
the republic. Their report was ' presented 
to tlie convention, and adopted on the 22d 
of August, 1795. The new coiistitiition re- 
stored to tlui middle class its legitimate Iti- 
fliu‘ne(? in tlie state. It provided that; the^^ 
legislative power should be confided to twdi 
chambers. The first of these, the cotincS 
of five liundred, so called from the nuttiib®r 
of its mem hers, was to have the sole pbw^ 
of originating law^s ; the other, the (kiuhcif ‘ 
of the ancients, was to consist of 250 mem- 
bers, who must be over forty years of agei 
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They had the power of accepting the laws 
presented by the lower council, or could 
veto them. The executive authority was 
vested iu a directory of five members, ap* 
pointed by the two legislative chambers, 
one. director retiring each year. This con- 
stitution was bitterly opposed by tlie royal- 
ists, who had returned to Paris in great 
numbers since the fall of liobespierre, and 
also by the sections. 

It was evident to the convention that an 
oiitbreak was at hand, and measures were 
taken to crush it. Barras was made C()in- 
mander of tlie troops of the convention, 
and chose, as his second in command, Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, then a general of l)rigad(\ 
and in Paris awaiting orders. He. intrustcul 
him with the defence of the eon vtMi lion, and 
the young gent^ral took his measures wdth 
promptness and deciision. On tin? 5th <>f 
October the sections made tladr attack 
upon the Tuileries, l)nt so well had Bona- 
parte prepared for tliem, tlvat they wer(‘. 
beaten and put to fiiglit with heavy loss. 
Bonaparte was rewarded for his s('rviees by 
the appointment to the second ])la(*e in the 
array of the interior, A little later, upon 
the retirement of Barras, he sncceechul him 
as coraraaiider-in-chiefif 

The convention used its victory \Yill) 
moderation. A general amnesty was pro- 
claimed to all exce})r, emigrants and 1h(‘ir 
families. Only one of the conspirators was 
put to death, and a few iinprisone.d. Bel- 
giiira was declared to he incorporated witli 
X\anee. On the 2Gtli of October, 1705, the 
convention closed its labors, and ])assed 
into history. 

The new government at once entered 
upon its duties.^ l^a llevcillere-Lepaux, 
Rewbell, Carnot, Letourneur, and Barras 
were chosen directors. They Avoro all 
staunch republicans. The Ijiixemboiirg 
palace wa^ allotted to them as a resid(ince, 
a liberal revenue allowed them, and an 
armed. guard assigned for their protection. 

The state of the treasury dcMnaiided the 
immediate attention of the directory. It 
was utterly bankrupt. The currency was 
so depreciated that the notes of the govern- 
ment would not command the cost of print- 
ing them. The poor of Paris wtu e reduced 
to two ounces of bread and a small quantity 
of rice to each person per day, and this the 
government was c'bliged to furnish. The 
country was full of bands of robbers, wlio 
eommitted the grossest outrages without 
fear of punishment ; the roads, bridges, and 


! canals were in ruin ; the army was in need 
of clothes and rations,. and the troop.s were 
edamorous for their pay. The measures of 
the directory for tlie remedying of tiiese 
evils were success! ul. Confidence was re- 
vived ; a better financial system was in- 
augurated ; commerce resumed its I'ormer 
footing ; and Franco began to experience 
some d(‘gree of her old j)ros]Kaity. Tliese 
changes were gradual, but they were marked 
and successful. 

Pic.hegru, after his conqui.-st of Holland, 
found his good fnri.ime to desert him. He 
was altiudvcd i)y the Austrians in his posi- 
tion on the Khinc m‘:ir Mayonce, and was 
<lcfoate<l, and lo>t all his a,rtilJery, stores, 
and l)iiggiige. He had hojx'd to use the 
iavor wiiicli his conquest of Holland had 
won him with liis country men for the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons, but his movements 
were indecisive^, and ruined the cause he 
meant to sei ve. He then retired I'roni the 
army in «lisgiist. 

The directory resolved to put lhr(H> armies 
ill the fitdd for the campaign of Two 

of these wi're di.'signed for service in Cer- 
niany under (hnicrals Moreau and Joiirdan ; 
the third wa.s to conduct the cain]>aign in 
Italy under General Bona])arLe. The last- 
namcHl gi'iKvral, whose services we luive al- 
ri'ady notii.'cd, was a nalivi> of the island of 
and of .Italian ilescmit. Ho w'as 
tw<'n1y-sev(*ii y(‘ars old, hut had already 
given I iron! of his gri^at genius as a soldier. 
Siin-e Jiis vleiory over the sections he had 
hei'ii promoted to the. eommand of the army 
oi’th(; inlerioi', and had married Madame de 
Beanharnais, a lady of great beauty and 
the friend o(‘ Barras, Tallien, and Carnot, 
tlie three most jiowerful men in Fraiurc. 
This marriage was a decided gain Ibr him 
at the time. Twelve days niter it was eel- 
ehratiHl ho left Paris fur the head-(|iiarters 
of hi> army at Nice, whieli lie naiched on 
tlie ‘J7th of March, 17I.)6. 

The army of Italy numbered about 
do, 000 men, and was in a wr('t(;hed state of 
discijdine, and in want of clothing and jiro- 
visions. Opposed to it was an army of 
60,000 splendid Austrian and Piedmontese 
troops. Bonaparte lost no time in infusing 
into his wretched force his own entliusiastie 
energy, and oleetrilied the troop-s \vith the 
promise of victory and wealth in Italy. He 
then began a forward movement upon 
Genoa, his plan being to inter) losii his army 
between, the imjieriaJists and the Piedmon- 
tese, ami prevent their union. His troops, 
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but a few weeks before a band of malcon- 
tents, followed him with enthusiasm. His 
plan was completely successful. The Aus- 
trians fell back toward Milan, the Pied- 
montese toward Turin. ]3onaparte defeated 
a detaebrncjit of xhe Austrians at Monte- 
notte, and follcwijjj,^ the Piedinontt\se army 
captured tl)*"; ibi tilied town of Gheraseo, and 
completely cut off tlie Sardinians from the 
iniperiaWsts. He tiien forced the King of 
Sardinia to accept a humiliating armistice, 
and (roinpeJled him to cede Savoy and Nice to 
r?aiu-<‘, lo expel all French emigrants, even 
his o'vn (laughters, who were tlie wiv(^s of 
the brothers of Louis XVI., from his do- 
minions, and to plaee Alexandria, Tortona, 
and the other chief fortre^ssos of his kingdom 
in the hands of the* French as .surety for 
his neutrality until the conclusion of a gen- 
eral |)ea(;e. 

This armisti(.^e comdiuh'd, Bonaparte 
marched at once against the Austrians, and 
defc'iited them iii the desperate battle of 
Lodi, on the lOtli of May, driving them 
back to the Mincio. Milan was uncovered 
by this retreat, and was o(;cui)iod by the 
FrcMicli amid the ri\joicing.s of the ])coj)le, 
oil the ir)ih of May. 

These rapid successes, and tlic boldn(*ss 
of the young general in v^aituring to treat 
indopeiKlently witli tbe Piedmontese king, 
astonished and alarm(>d tliedireetory. They 
])ro|)Osed to restrain him by dividing the 
connnaiid in Italy between himself and (Gen- 
eral Kellta inan. ljonaj)arte refused to ae- 
cej)t this divided corninaiid, and offered his 
rc'sigualion to the directory. His brilliant 
successes in Italy had l endered him so ])0])- 
tdar at lioinc that the directors did not 
dare !«» accept his resignation, ainl left him 
ivilhoiit inlerien'iKKJ, From his head- 
quarters at Milan, Bonaparte dictated 
jK*ace to th('. minor princes of Italy, and 
compelled ilieni to ])ureha.se it upon hisoAvn 
conditions. Money, materials of war, and 
works of art were (lernaiidcd Irom them and 
Bont to Paris to su|q)ly the needs of the 
republic and adorn the French capital. 

After allowing his army twelve days of 
rest at Milan, Boiuijnirte advanccnl to Slan- 
tua, and laid siege to that strong fortress. 
It \vas the chief Austrian stronghold in 
Italy, and the key to all further operations 
ill that country. An Austrian army was 
despatched to its roli<‘f under Marshal 
Wu miser, one of the most trusted gimerals j 
of the empire. While it \vas on the march | 
Bonaparte left a etroug detachment to con- 


tinue the blockade of Mantua, and by a 
rapid movement overran the States of the 
Church with the rest of his army, and dic« 
tated an armistice with the holy see. The 
pope was compelled to pay to France the 
sum of twenty -one millions of francs, together 
with one hundred valuable pictures and 
other works of art, and to allow Bologna, 
Feriara, and Ancona -to be garrisoned by 
the French. The Grand Duke of Tuscany 
wa.s compelled to receive a French garrison 
at L(‘ghorn, in order to prevent the Euglisb 
from trading with that port. 

Marsluil Wu rinser, at the head of 70#00^ 
men, twice entered Italy from the Tyrol to 
the assistam^e of Mantua. He was nO' 
mat(;li for his youthful opponent, and wa^ 
defeated at Brescia, Castiglione, Roveredo, 
1111(1 Bas.siLn(). Finding himself unable to 
keep the fi(*ld, Wurmser, on the 19Lh of 
S(^])lcml)er, retinid with the remains of his 
army within llu^ walls of Mantua, which 
fortress was wi^ll jirovisioncd, and capable 
of Jiolding out din ing a long siege. 

In the meiintime the campaign in Ger- 
many was cuiiducted by the armies of 
Moreau and Jounlaii, wlio were opposed 
by tlui Archduke Chaile.s, a general ()f 
great ability, with aimarmy of over 100,000 
men. JMorc'iiu crossed the Rhine between 
Strasburg and Kehl, and Joindiiii at May- 
eiKfc. On the .hi of September Jourdan was 
dciealed at V» iirlzbnrg, and was obliged to 
ndrcMt across I he Rhine into France. Mo- 
reau, who had advanced as far as Munich, 
was tlui.s lelt in a if exceedingly dangerous 
position, and the Archduke Ciharles inado 
gre;it exertions lo cut him off' from France 
Mor(‘au then resol v(‘d to retire into Fiance 
hy tli(', valley of the Dami^^c, and in spite of 
the efforts lo intercept him made n masterly 
rctnat through ihi^ Black Forest into 
Fianc(% which he reached without serious 
Joss in twenly-six days. ^ 

The retreat, of Moreau and Jourdan left; 
the army ill Italy to bear the full weight 
of the Austrian iiower, and a third Austrian 
army, G0,000 stioug, was assembled under 
Marshal Alvinzijfor the purpose of driving' 
Bonaparte out of Italy. The Freucli wem 
far inferior in strength to the Austriiins^^^^ 
and Alvinzi believed he would liave 
easy victory. In the first part of the rcblfttif ; 
paign the Austrians were successful, andt‘^ 
the French army became disheartened* 
Bonaparte, by a series of bold and rapid 
movements, soon changed the condition of 
aflairs. On the 14th of November he atr 
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lacked Aivinzi at Aiculc, and in a three 
(iays’ battles dreve him hack upon Monte- 
beilo, and ni-entered Verona in triiiinph. 
Alvinzi was reinforced, and early in Janu- 
ary, 1707, appeared on the. Adige willi an 
army of()0,()0() men. On the 14th of Jan- 
uarv lie was utterly routed at Kivoli. The 
Fr(*iie.li were greatly inferior in force to the 
Austrians, and the victory was due to the 
siijxirior genius of the French commander. 
It was followed by the surrender of Mantua 
hy Wu rinser, on the 2d of February, 1797, 
by wliieh 20,000 Austrians yielded tliem- 
s(dv(‘s j)risoners of war to the French. 

l>on;ij)arte now invaded the papal ter- 
rilorii's, and rapidly overran them. He 
liad ord(*rs from the directory to d(3stroy 
the pa])al government, hut (jii liis own 
resjHmsihility disregarded thesii instructions, 
and (‘.oncluded wdth the ludpless ]M)ntifi' the 
peac ^ of’ Tolentino, on the 19th of February, 
hy wliicli the po[)e (fed(‘d to Frauce the 
legations of' .l.if)logna, Ferrara, and the ' 
Itomagna, and Avignon and its territory 
in France, and pMi<l a second contribution 
of firieen millions of francs, and a number 
of the (ihoicest art treasurers of Romo. Thus 
!ju* tiie brilliant success of Bonaparte had 
\von for France a third of the papal states, 
and Savoy and .Nice; luid detached the 
K ing of Sardinia and tlie states of northern 
and centra] lta.ly from the coalition against 
I’h’ance, and had luid Genoa and Vcaiice 
under lieavy contributions. The expcmscs 
(»f t lur campaign liad not only be(‘n defrayed 
by the (‘(mrpierird territory, Imt. Bonaparl(? 

been able to nmiit thirty millions of 
francs to liie directory. The ofiicers and 
men )f ihv (•.oiH.juering army had grown 
rich roru the spoils of the war. Piedmont 
and Ij'.iiibardy had been conquered, ajul 

11 Au.-ii iaii armies ha<l been defeated or 

>Uii'ed. It was the most brilliant cam- 
paign Hint laid been conducted by tbe 
hVeneh mu'-v? the commoncement of tbe 
>var. 

The capture of ]\rantnix opened the way 
to Anst ria. and Boiiajiarte advanced I'apidly 
through till' T\?oles(‘ Alps, and drove the 
Arciidnke ( 'harles-beyond the Save, d<.'feat- 
ing him in a series of sliarp engagements. 
On the Mill of April, j 797, the Frencli xvere 
at Lcolien, a ii'W d.ays' marcli from Vienna. 
The .Austriar, governmeni now j>roj)osed a 
5nspen>ion of ho-ti lilies willi a view to 
arranging a tn^aiy of peaei'. Th<i })r(>- 
posal was af'eepted hy Bonaparte, and on j 
liie 1-Sth of A]>ril the pndiminaric's of i 


pcac'e were signed between li^rauce and the 
empire. 

During the progn^ss of' these negotiations, 
the Venetians, encouriiged liy a report tliat 
Bonii])urte had been defeated in the Tyrol, 
rose in insuneetion against the French at 
Bergamo, Veiona, and other places. At 
Verona the J^h ench garrison was massacred. 
Bonaparte at once marched into the Vene- 
tian tijrrilory, havii'g first declared war 
against tiui republic.. The city of Venice 
was occiijiied by a French division; the 
Venetian nquihlic was overthrown ; the 
Council of Ten abolisluul, and a democratic 
government set np. A. fine of six millions 
of francs was levied upon the republic by 
the Fn'iieh* and its territory was occaipied 
by Frciudi garrisons, and a linage number 
of works of art, inar.nscripts, ct.c;., w'ere car- 
ried off to I^n is. Tims juTished the ancient 
commonwealth of Vtaiicc'. 

While her arms were thus successful 
abnmd, France', was passing through a 
serious crisis at liome. In the electi(»ns of 
1797 the royalists siu-eecdiul in returning 
over 200 of th(?ir ])ariisans to the national 
legislature, tiiul a strong ])ar(y was formed 
in tiiat body in op])usitinn to tbo directory, 
which was itsi'lf divided by tlie alliance of 
Barlln'lemy ami Carnot with the majority 
in the legislature'. Tiui rovali.-^ts made no 
secriit of tlicir de.'^igii of getting the goveiai- 
mont into tlicir own hands for tlie jiurpose 
of ovcrtlirowing tlie ri’jmbiic. Barras, 
Iti'wbell, ami La llcvi'iiierc w(*r(*, resolvc'O 
to inaintaiii the j-epnl)lic., even if they had 
to go to the length of a coup d’etat to do 
.•^o. Tluw tlicreforii souglit aid ol* Gi'iieral 
Bonaparte ai;d ( /(’iieral lloehc, ilie latter 
of whom was thi n in command of one of 
the armies on the IMiinc. Iloclie rapidly 
aiivanccd nj>on Palis with a large body of 
troops, and Bonaparte sent .Augereau, one 
of his most trusted lieutonaiils, who was 
apjiointed commander of the ai*my of Paris. 
On ihe 4ih of SiqiU'mher, 1797, the llwce 
din'ctors sli uck the decisive blow. Carnot 
and Bartlich'inv, and the obnoxious mem- 
ber.s of the legislature, including IMchegru 
and Barbe-lMarbois, were arrested and im- 
prisoned. Thi; remaining members of the 
directory then produced the c irrespondenco 
of Pichegru with the exiled l>ourbons, and 
tlie cfin lulls justified the course of the 
directors. Tlie prisoners were exiled to 
Cayenne, and n(^w elections were ordered to 
hirthe places of the members of the coun- 
fdls thus exiled. 
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This danger averted, the negotiations for the papal states were thoroughly discon« 
peaccMvith Austria were eonciuded, and a tented. Eertliier niardiod to Rome, and* 
treaty was signed at Cainpo Forinio on the \\i\s received as a deliverer. He proclaimed 
17th of Ociober. FraiKic acquired the the restojation of the Roman republic; 
Austrian Netlierlaiids, tlie Rhine frontier, made Pope Pius VI. a prisoner, and 
and the Ionian islands. The .states of Italy stripped him of all hi.s property. He was 
were elected into the (Jisali)ine republic, a.s conveyed to the Convent of biena, and was 
has been related. France eeded to the subsequently removed to France, where he 
eniporor Venice, IriuJi, Istria, Dalmatia, was detained in captivity. In the summer 
and iIk; islands of the Adriatic. The treaty of 1799 Rome was pillaged by the Frencli 
coneludcd, Bonaparte returned to France, army, and the efforts of the people to pro- 



TIIE IIATTLK OF THE NILE, OR ABOUKIB. 

Ho w^as received in Paris with a magnifi- | teet their property were put down with 
cent ovation, and was the most popular man ! great severity. B(n'thier, who had engaged 
in I ranee. Fff'orts wen* made to obtain for i 
him .some sub.stantial recognition of bis 
great services, but the government refused 
to make the d(‘S(Tved awanl. The. directors 


to respect the private property of the city, 
was disgusted with flic course of the diree- 
tory and the conduet of his army, am 
demanded to he recalled. 

F* ranee now attempted to get posse.s.sion 
of Switzerland, and incited insurrections in 
the southern cantons, w-hieh were put down 
tory to carry out instructions respecting | by the government. Upon the pretext of 
the ]»apa] governmeni, which Bonaparte ! guaranteeing the independence of the Swiss, 
had deedined to execute. people of I a French force entered Switzerland, and in. 


were already afraid of lilm. 

^ Ijpon the return T Bonaparte from Italy, 
(rcneral Berth iiM* was ordered bv the direc- 
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•upite of a determined re?istanco by the 
people, reduced the confederacy to a de- 
pendence upon France. The ancient con- 
federation was replaced with the “ Helvetic 
Ilepublic, 011(5 and indivisible.’* A treaty 
of peace and alliance \Ya.s made witli the 
.^Tiew jTovernTnont, which secured to France 
two important military roads — one into the 
soiitli of (Tcrmany ; the oilier by way of the 
Simplon Pass into ]t«aly. 

The only enemy with which France was 
now at war was England. The directory 
serion.-dy contemplated the invasion of 
Gi'ocat Britain by a force under Napoleon 
Bonaparte. After fnrtlier consideration, it 
was resolved to substitute for this plan the. 
coiKjnest of Egypt, by which a base would 
he seem ed for operations against the British 
•dominions in India, or for an intervention 
in Uui aHairs of Turkey. The yiossession 
of Egvjit would make Franco mistress of 
the Mc5d i terra 11 ean. 

A (loot of twenty ships of war and a large 
inimber of transports was a.'=SGinl)](Ml at 
Tti'.ilon, iJud(T Admiral Bi’ueys. An army 
of IK), 000 men, under Chaicral Bonaparte, 
c‘ml)ai'ked in ihi.s fleet, and on tlie lOlli of 
jNIay, 171)<S, ihe cxj)C(liti()ii ])ut to sea. A 
nnrneron.s body? of scieiityic men accom- 
panied the oxpodil ion. Before the departure 
)f (lie fleet Bonaparte had been in corre- 
sp )nden(e with tlie Kiiiglils of St. John, 
who Ijeld IMalta, for the J urrondor of that 
i-'laiid to Fi’ancc for a .spc'cified considera- 
tion. The French fleet at once sailed to 
Malta, and after a sliow of resistance on the 
part of the kniglils, look possession of it by 
a fbi rnal coiiv<mtioii on the lOtli of June. 
A garrison of 3,000 mei* was Ic^ft at La 
Valetta, and the fleet set sail for Egypt, 
hai ely eluding ijic English fleet of Admiral 
Nelson, Avlio was trying to intercept it. The 
Egvptian coast was reached on the 1st of 
July, and tlie next day the troops landed 
near Alexandria, and occupied that city. 

Egypt, though nominal ly a part of the 
Turkish empire, was held by the IVlafnc- 
Jnkes, a race of warriors. ' Mourad Bey, 
-mieof their most powerful chiefs, had taken 
position to cover Cairo with his troops. 
Bonaparte advanced at once to attack him, 
and, after a painful march through the 
scorching sands of the desert, the French 
army on the 21st of July encountered the 
army of Mourad Rey, 30,000 strong, in the 
great plain of the Pyramids, opposite Cairo. 
A desperate battle ensued, and tlie steadi- 
ness of the French squart^s was tested as it 


had never been before by the furious cluirgcs 
of the Mameluke horse ; but the Mamelukes 
were defeated with heavy slaughter, and 
driven from the field. They fled into ujiper 
Egypt, and thence into Syria. The battle 
of the Pyramids 'was followed by the occu- 
pation of Cairo the next day by the French. 
It virtually decided ibe fate of Egypt, which 
submitfed to Geiieial Bonaparte with but 
little more resistance. 

The brilliant victory of the Pyramids 
was followed by a disastrous reverse. The 
English Admiral Nelson, who had vainly 
sought to encounter the French fleet on its 
way to Egypt, diseoverod it in the bay of 
Ahonkir, iKiar Alexandria, and oH the l.st 
of August allacked it. Tlie battle was 
resumed the next day, and resulted in llic 
defeat or capture of the entire Frcncli fleet. 
This reverse left the French in Egypt 
without the means of commiiiiicjating w ith 
Enrojie, and entirely dejicndcnt upon the 
resources of tlie country they occupied. 

Undismayed by liis disaster, Boniiparto 
undertook the task of organizing the 
government of Egypt, and of redneing that 
country to a permanent dependence upon 
France. Ilis cflbrts were not >vell received 
by the peo])le of the country, and the iii- 
liabitants of Cairo rose in revolt on the 22d 
of October. The suppression of this out- 
break cost the lives of several hundred 
Frenchmen, and about 5,000 of tlio inhabi- 
tants. Tlie sultan also declared "war against 
France, and made an alliance with Ilussla. 
Tivo Turkish armies w^ore assembled — one 
at Damascus and the other at Rhodes. The 
new.s of the ])rcsoiicc in the l^ast of tliese 
armies determined General Bonaparte to 
advance into Syria and assume tin* ofleu- 
sive, instead of availing to bo attacked in 
Egypt, lie began his march witli 13,000 
men, commanded by his best genc?rals, in 
February, 1799. lie liad marked out a 
magnificent programme for himself. He 
meant to conquer Syria and Asia Minor; 
capture Constantinople, and advance upon 
Germany from that city with an army re- 
cruited from the conquered peoples along 
his route. El Arish, the frontier fortress 
of Syria, was taken, and Jaflii was carried 
by assault on the 13th of March. Its resist- 
ance w^as punished by the cold-blooded 
massacre of its garrison. Acre held out 
against the French. Its garrison consisted 
of 1,000 Turks and 300 English marines, 
assisted by a small English squadron in the 
roads under Sir Sidney Smith. During 
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the siege a large Turkish army advanml 
from Damascus to the assistaucc of Acre, 
but was routed near Mount Tabor on the 
16th of March by an inferior force under 
General Bonaparte. Acre heiU out for 
sixty days, and the plague having broken 
out in the French army, Bonaparte ordered 
a last assault, which was unsuccessful. He 
raised tJie siege and retreated into Egypt, 
having lust one-third of his army. The 
remainder were seriously disheartened. 
Cairo was reached on the 14th of June. 
During the absence of General Bonaparte 
l)(‘.saix, whom he had left in command at 
Cairo, bad reduced Egypt as far as the 
liitaract* of the Nile, tlie most advanced 
[K)3t ever held by Rome. The disasters of 
the French encouraged the Mameluke 
leaders to excite an insurrection in upper 
Egypt, and at the same time a Turkish 
army arrived by sea from Rhodes, to the 
number of 18,000 men, and landed at 
Aboukir on the 11th of July, where they 
intrenched their position. On the 25th 
Bonaparte attacked them, and gained over 
them one of his most brilliant victories. 
The Turkish army was annihilated. This 
victory left the French undisputed masters 
of Egypt, and it but remained for them 
to secure what they had won. 

News now reached Napoleon of the re- 
verses of the French array in Italy, of the 
incapacity and misgovern ment of the direc- 
tory, and the general discontent of the 
French people. He clearly recognized the 
oi)portunity which this disturbed state of 
aifairs held out to him of seizing the supreme 
}>ower, and at once determined to avail him- 
self oi' i t. Two frigates were gotten in readi- 
ness in Alexandria, and leaving the array 
in command of General Kleber, Bonaparte 
emharked\^on the 25th of August, accom- 
panied only by five generals, wholly devoted 
to his interests. He lauded at Frejus on 
the 9 til of October, and proceeded to Paris, 
greeted ever\ where along the route by the 
acclamations of the people. He reached 
Paris on the 16th, and took up his residence 
in a modest mansion in the Rue de la Vic- 
toire. 

In the meantime a second coalition had 
been formed against France by Russia, 
Turkey, Great Rrit;iin, Austria, and the 
Two Sicilies. The King of the Two Sicilies, 
before tlie treaties were signed between tlicsc 
powers, advanced luion Rome with an army 
of 40,000 men. The French drove back 
tfkis force, and pursued King Ferdinand 


IV. into the Neapolitan territories. He* 
was driven out of Naples, and forced to 
take refuge in Sicily. The Neapolitan teN 
ritory on the mainland was then erected 
into the Partheuopean republic. 

In March, 1799, France declared war 
against Austria and Tuscany. The army 
of Masseiia was. successful in some of its 
earlier engagements, but the Archduke 
Charles defeated General Jourdan at Os- 
trach and Stockach, and compelled him to 
retire to the French side of the Rhino. This 
retreat neutralized the successes of the 
armies in Italy, and brought to an end the 
labors of the Congress \A Kastadt. The im- 
perial envoy was recalled, and the French, 
envoys were assassinated by order of the 
Austrian government, an outrage upon the 
laws of civilized nations which Austria did 
not hesitate to commit,. 

In the meantime France had lost her 
hold upon Italy. In 1798 a powerful Rus- 
sian army, under the famous Marshal Su- 
warof, entered Italy and formed a junction- 
with the Austrians under General Kray. 
This force successively defeated the Fj’ench 
army under General Shorcr at Verona and 
Magnano. Sherer was succeeded by Moreau, 
who was defeated by Suwarof at Cassano. 
The allies then occupied Milan, and Moreau 
would have been crushed had not the Aus- 
trian government ordered Suwarof to lay 
siege to Mantua, Peschiera, and other places 
which were considered essential to the prc.s- 
ervatiou of the territory he had won. Ih'ol- 
iting by this dela3% Moreau took positioji 
at Coni, where he could communicate with 
Genoa sjnd with France. Reinforcements 
were hastening to him, but desiring to dis- 
tinguish himself by some decisive act before 
their arrival, Moreau left his position and 
attacked Suwarof near tlie Trebia, and was 
utterly routed. Tliis defeat wjjfi followed 
by the loss of Piedmont. The allies occu- 
pied Turin, Pignerol, Susa, and other im- 
portauj points, and the Cossacks of Suwarofs 
army passed the A.lps, and invaded Dau- 
phine. Joubert w^as sent to supersede 
Moreau, but w^as defeated and slain in the 
bloody and decisive battle of Novi, on the 
15th of August, 1799. Later in the year 
the city of Naples surrendered to the army 
of Ferdinand IV. and the English fleet 
under Lord Nelson. A combined force of 
Russians, Turks, and Neapolitans advanced 
upon Rome, which city was surrendered by 
the French on the 27th of September, 1799,. 
By these reversed all of central and south- ^ 
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ern Itiily were lost to tlic Fj cih;!), who had 
already boon driven from northern Italy. 

Ill Switzerland llic rrcneh were more 
6iU’cx?ssiiil. A siicond Kn?sian army under 
Koi-.sakotrcnLert^d Switzerland, and SuAViirof 
moved Irom Italy into tliat country to co- 
oper;vti> Nvith it. Masson a marched against 
Korsakoirand encountered him in the val- 
ley of iIjo Li nth near Zurich, and routed 
]ii:n ;uh 1 drove him out of Switzerland, 
wli another French army under General 
So ; defeated the Austrians under General 
11 '•l/.e. Sinvarof was advancing from Italy 
by ihe. St. Gothard Pass, when he learned 
of disaster.s, and at once made a hasty 
and liisastrous retreat into Bavaria. Dis- 
gusted l)y llu'se reverses, the czar soon with- 
<lrew Iron) the coalition. In September, 
ITljn, the English made a descent upon tluj 
coast <d' Holland, but were defeated. On 
tiui LSlh of October the Duke of York 
signed a cajiitulaiion at Alkmaar, and rc- 
emharked wi(h tive wreck of his array for 
Englantl. 

iniAFrEE IX. 

Tine CONSUnATK AND ICMPIUE. 

Ifitn'-ih s Aiiainst the Directory — Cojilition of Sieyfes 
anti rioiiiipai ti* — llovolution of the Dth ofNovem- 
her— Overthrow of I lie. Directory — i^ieyes, Bona- 
parte, and itogcr Diieos Ai. )>o'mUHl iAmsuls — ] 
('oiistilutit)n of the Year Vlll.” — Na})ok*on 
Bonaparte JClcetcd FiVst Consul — Kiidcuvors to 
Malce JVaee with JCnglnnd — Campjngn of 1800 — 
Kap«>Ieon Crosses the Alps — Baltic of Marengo — 
Moreau in Bavaria — Battle of llohonlindoi — 
Beaec of i./nneville— 'J'he French Expelled from 
JCgypt — Pearc of Ainiens — Inlcrnnl Adniinistni- 
iioii ed’ the I'irst (’onsiil — The “ (-ode Napoleon^' 
I hc Concordat — Attempts to Kill Kupoleou — He 
is Clmscn Consul for Life — His Ambition — llevo- 
Int'.oii ill St. Domingo — War with L^iigland — 
Sei'/nre of Hanover — (;oiisj)iracy of Georges Cn- 
doudal and Piehegiu — Arrest and Execution of 
the Duke of Ihigliieii — Napoleon Proclaimed Em- 

1 >eror of the Freneli — II is (Joromition — Is Crowned 
ving of Italy— His Letter to George III. — Coali- 
tion of England, Austria, and lUissia Against 
Franco - Napoleon Takes tlie Field Against Aus- 
tria - (’apitulalion of Uliu — Napoleon Enters 
Vieumi—Batlle of Trafalgar — Battle of Austerlitz 
—■Treaty of Pressbnrg- Tlic Bourbon Kingdom 
of Naples Gvertui ned — The CrowTi Given to Jo- 
seph Bonaparte — Tlie Confederation of the Bhine 
E.stahlishcd - War with Prussia— Buttle of Jena — 
Napoh'on 0<Mi]>ies Berlin — Prussia Crusheil — 
Tlie 1 lerlin I)(M?recs — The Continental Sy.steni — 
Bnttle.s of Eylan and I'^riedland — Penee of Tilsit 
— Domestic Pleasures oF Napoleon — The Cetisor- 
filiip of the Press- Tnterfenmee of Napoleon in 
the Affairs of Spain and Portugal—Portiigal Oe- 
nipied by the Frem h — Dissensions in the Royal 
Family of Spain — Napoleon Forces the Spanish 
King to Surrender liis ('’rown — Makes Joseph 
Bonaparte King <*f Spain - Insurrection of the 
Spaniards— British Exiiedition to Portugal — Bat- 


tle of Vimicra— Napoleon Enters Spain — Occupiei 
Madrid — Battle of ('orunna — Second War with 
Austria — Battle of Eekmiihl — Vienna Again Oc- 
cupied — Revolt of the Tyrolese — Ji^xeeiition of 
Holer — Battles of Essliiig and Asperii — Battle of 
Wagram — rreaty of Sehdiihrunn — The Papal 
States Annexed to France — The Pope.a Prisoner 
— The War in Spain — Battle of Talavera — Divorce 
of Josepliine — Marriage of the Emperor to Maria 
Louisa — Birth of the King of Rome — Bernadotte 
Made (h-o\vu Prince of Sweden — The Peninsular 
War — Battles of Biisnco and Salamanca. — The 
English Occiijiy Mailrid — Lord Wellington Re- 
tires from Burgos — War Between France and 
Russia — Napoleon Invades Russia — Battle of 
Borodino — 1 lestnietion of Moscow — Retreat of the 
French — A Tcrrililo March — I^assnge of the Bcre- 
sina — Napoleon Hastens to I’aris — Vigorous Meas- 
ure.^ of the I'knpernr — Prussia Declares . AVar 
Against France — Batllc.s of I>,iitzcn iiiid Bautzen 
— Austria .loins theAllies — Battle of Dresden — 
Defeat of Napoleon at Leipzig — Tiio Retrcntlo tho 
Rhine — Reverses j)f the French in Sj)aiM — The 
(’anipaign of ISl 4 in I’rance — Rrilliant Flibri.s of 
Napoleon — Surrender of Paris to the Allies —Ab- 
dication orNap4)leon — Close of the AVar in Spain 
— Napoleon at Flba — Treaty Between Louis 
XVJJT. ami the Allic's — The Congress of Vienna 
— Return of NapohMm from I'lha — “ The H iindred 
Days ’’ — Battle at' AVatmloo — Napoleon stmt to St. 

1 1 el cun. 

elections in tho sprint of 1799 
)pri were iiiiiiivonihlo to the directory, 
cAii ^ ])o\verfiil <)j>position to tlio 

2 -^ 1 ^ government wits organized in the 
councils. Tlie louder of this move- 
ment was the Abbe Sioy6s. On 
the 18th of Juno, 1799, he succeeded in 
bringing about a revolnlion which placed 
ill power a new dlrc(.‘tory consisting of 
Barms, Sieves, Gohier, Itogcr Ducos, and 
Moulin. Tho lending sjtirit of the new 
government was Siewes. Jle r(*garded the 
(lirectorial system as hopeh'ssly corrupt and 
incompetent, and was rc.solvrd upon its 
overthrow. Believing that the time for 
striking a decisive blow was at hand, he 
entered into negotiations witli General 
Bonaparte, who had just returned from 
Egypt. In the new system he meant to in- 
augurate Sieyos expected to b('. tbe control- 
ling spirit. Bonaparte, ho b(?lieved, would 
1)0 useful ill crushing out the opposition to 
it; and his partic^ipatioii in tne scheme 
AV(»iil(l secure the support of the army. On 
tho 9th of November, the Council of Five 
Hundred, sitting at St. Cloud, was disp<irsed 
by the troops of Bonaparte. small 
minority of the members assembled in the 
hall, and in concert with the Council of 
Ancients, which was favorable to the revo- 
lution, decreed tlm abolition of the direc- 
tory. The new government was to be in- 
trusted to three consuls — Bon%parte, Siey^s, 
land Eoger Ducos. A committee of the 
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councils was appointed to prepare a now Bonaparte was chosen by a larpo majority 
flystom of government, and on tlie 15th of first consul. Sieytis declined the post of 
De(;omi)er, ]>romiilgate(I, as the result second consul, and Napoleon, who had the 

of their hil)oj\s, the “Constitution of' the power to nominate his colleagues, appointed 
Year VIII.” Cantbaceres and Lebrun to the other con- 

The new government was to consist of sulatos. The former was a man of talent, 
three consuls, elected for ten years, and a the, latter a nonentity, 
louncii of .state nominated by the consuls. On the 19th of February, 1800, the first 
‘J'he con.suls and the council were to origin- consul occupied the Tuileries as his official 
iit(3 measur(?s, and to submit them for dis- rosirhaice, and soon gathered about him a 
CLission to a tribunate of one hundred brilliant court modelled upon that of the 



nONAPARTE DISSOLVING THE COITNCIT, OF FIVE HUNDRED. 


members.* The legislative assembly wa.s old monarchy- Immediately upon entering 
composed of three iiundred members, and upon the duties of his office Napoleon ad- 
had the power of accepting or rtjecting dre.ssed a letter to the King of England, 
tliese Tneasure.s, without diseu.ssioii. A expressing his desire to put a stop to iho 
consei4ative senat(', appointed for life by w^ar and making overture.s for peace. The 
the consuls, cousislod of eighty members, and English government replied that the only 
was charged with the duty of watching over substantial security for peace whicli Fiance 
the constitution, and puni.shing infructions coiihl give was the restoration of tlie Bour- 
ofit. The real power and authority of the bon dynasty. Failing in his efforts to so- 
governmsnt was vested in the first consul, cure peace with England, the first consul 
the other two l)i;ing merely counsellors, prepared to continue the war, and also to 
Elections were at once lield, and Napoleon take the field against Austria in the spring. 
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In the meiintiine he a(hlr(3SS(;(l himself with 
vigor and success to tlie internal govern- 
ment of France. The infamous law of 
hostages was rt'pealed ; the churches were 
reopened for tin? worship of the Christian 
religion, and the “Decades” of the revolu- 
tion gave ])hice to the observance of Sun- 
day. Scvcj-iil thousand non-juring priests, 
who had been in prison for several years, 
were set at liberty, and large numbers of 
emigrants were allowed to return to France. 
(IrenL attention was paid to the finances, 
wliicli, under the able management of Gau- 
din, the minister, improved rapidly. 

Austria still continuing hostile, Napoleon 
resolved to take the field against her. In 
April, 1800, the Austrian army in Italy 
under Baron Mel as attacked the French 
under Generals Son It and Mass^ua, and 
drove tiieni back to Genoa, while another 
French division under General Sachet was 
for<;ed to retreat upon Borghette. Med as 
sent a strong force to besiege Genoa, while 
with the remainder of his army hedbl lowed 
Siichet, intending to force him back and 
to invade France by way of Provence. 

Napoleon now put in execution a brilliant 
and daring plan for preventing the invasion 
of Frajicc by the Austrians and for driving 
them out of Italy. He proposed to cross 
the Alps of Switzerland with his army, and 
plant it ill Italy in the rear of the Austri- 
ans. He began his march from Geneva 
with a force of 35,000 men. The French 
engineers had examined the pciss of the 
Great St. Bernard, and had reported that it 
wJis barely possible to cross the mountain. 
Napoleon at once gave orders to make the 
attempt. The can non were dismounted, 
placed in the hollowed trunks of trees, and 
were dragged over the frozen paths by the 
troops. By the most indefatigable exer- 
tions the lui.mntaiu was pas.sed, and on the 
IGth of !May the advanced guard of the 
French army under Laniies entered Pied- 
mont. Another division under General 
Moiicey crossed M(Uit 8l. Gothard, and 
a third under G(Mieral Thuueaii passed over 
Mont Cenis. ■ These divisions were re- 
united in Lombardy, and on the 2d of June 
Napoleon iHrcupied Milan withovit oppo- 
sition. The passage of the Alps by the 
French army has always been regarded as 
one of the most remarkable feats in military 
history. 

In the meantime Mass^ua, wlio had held 
Genoa for sixty days against the efforts of 
the enemv to capture it, was reduced to the 


necessity of capitulating, and on the 5th of 
June evacuated the place with the remains 
of his force. Tlib exultation of the Aus- 
trians was suddenly checked by the start- 
ling news of the passage of the Alps by the 
French and th(‘ir presence in Milan. Na- 
poleon was between the Austrians and their 
base of optiratioiis, and they must fight to 
recover their commuiucalioiis with tlieir 
own country. Melas hastily fell back to 
Alessandria, and concentrated his forces 
there. Napoleon took position in the great 
plain of Marengo, where on the 14tii of 
June the decisive battle of the campaign 
was fought. The Austrians were successful 
in the nioruing, but the arrival of Desaix 
with a fresh corps in the afternoon enabled 
Napoleon to renew the .battle, and the 
Austrians were defeated and driven in con- 
fusion across the Bormida. Each army 
lost about 7,000 men killed. The heroic 
Desaix was mortally wounded. Their de- 
feat left the Austrians in such a critical 
condition that ]\I:‘las was compelled to 
enter into negotiations with the first consul. 
An agreement was signed by whi(;h the 
Austrian army withdrew beyond the Mincio, 
and twelve fortresses, including Milan, 
Turin, Genoa, Piacenza, and Alessandria, 
passed into the bands of the Frencb. By 
ids single victory Napoleon regained all the 
territory lie had won in Ids earlier cam- 
paigns, and which had been lost by France 
during his absence from Italy. Austria lost 
all her conquests in iiortliern Italy. Asu.s- 
pension of hostilities was agreed upon until 
the Austrian commander (lould receive 
definite instructions from Vienna as to a 
treaty of peace; and Na])oleon returned to 
Paris, where he was received with an ova- 
tion. 

While this campaign was in iirogress 
another French army under General Mo- 
reau advanced from the Rhine towards Vi- 
enna, (^riving the Austrians before it. Mo- 
reau had occupied Munich, when the news 
of the armistice agreed upon boAveen the 
first consul and General Mclas caused a 
corresponding cessation of hostilities in Ger- 
many. The armistice was broken towards 
the last of November, aiul on the 2d of 
December, 1800, Moreau inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat upon the Austrian army under 
ibe Archduke John at Hohenlinden. The 
Austrian army lost 7,000 men killed and 
wounded, 8,000 prisoners and 100 cannon. 
The imperial government was so disheart- 
eucd*by this defeat that it proposed a cessa- 
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tion of hostilities. Moreau cousented to 
this, and negotiations Igr peace between 
France and Austria were begun. On the 
9th of February, 1801, the peace of Lun^- 
ville was coneJuded. The U'rrris of the 
treaty have been stated in the Geniian his- 
tory of this century. 

France was not witliout her reverses at 
this pfiriod, however. Malta was captured 
by the British in September, 1800, and the 
British goveriinieut '"csnlved to drive the 
French from Egy Kleber, whom Na- 
poleon had left n com- 
mand of that CO iitry, was 
assassinated b" a fanatical 
Turk'ontlie ±th of June, 

1800, and General Menou, 
who succeeded him, was 
a man of small capacity. 

The English forced a land- 
ing at Ahoukir on the 8th 
of March, 1801, and on 
the 21st d e f e a t e d the 
French in a bloody battle 
near Alexandria. On the 
31st of August General 
Menou signed a couveii- 
tioii with the English com- 
mander, in virtue of whicli 
the French army w^as at 
once w i t h d r a w u from 
Egypt. 

Mr. Pitt, the most deter- 
mined ciK^rny of Napolcou 
and of France, withdrew 
from the British cabinet 
ill February, 1801, and 
shortly afterwards a con- 
gress met at Amiens, and 
on llui 27th of March, 

1802, concluded a peace 
between France. Great 
Britain, Spain and tlie 
Batavian Republic. Eng- 
land surrendered all her 
conquests during tbo war 
gave Ceylon and Trinidad. 

Malta was to be restored to the Kniglits of 
St, John, and made neiUral territory. 
Egypt was given back to the Sultan of 
Turkey. France pledged herself to evac- 
uate the Neapolitan kingdom and the States 
of the Church, and to restore the territory 
she Iiad taken frf>ni Portugal. TJie peace 
was hailed with delight in both France and 
England. 

This interv?vl of peace gave the first con- 
sul an oppoi’t unity to turn his atteation 


once more to the internal affairs of Fr- \ce. 
Every department of the state lelt the im- 
pulse of his wonderful genius and energy, 
and his measures were for the most part 
statesmanlike and beneficial to the country. 
The most important as w(dl as the most en* 
during was the arrangement of the confuted 
mass of provincial traditions and laws intd 
a systematic digest of national law. The 
work was intrusted to a commi.ssion of able 
jurists, headed by the second consul, CVm- 
bnc6res, but Napoleon gave it his personal 


supervision and contiibiited in a markcif 
degree to its success. The labors of tho 
commission extended over a period of 
three years, and the Code Civil, or, as it is 
more commonly known, the Code NdjioUoii 
w^as formally promulgated on the 21st of 
March, 1803. A concordat was concluded 
with the pope on the 15lh of July, 1801, l)y 
which the Bornan (’atholie religion was 
formally re-established in France. The 
liberties of the Gallican Church were sc- 
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nured by a series of carefully considered 
jirovisos. The first consul was to nominate 
all bishops, but tl»o See of Komc was to 
confer the canonical institution. The pope 
sanctioned the sale of the church property, 
and the French f^ovca nineiit undertook the 
su|)p()rt of the (.‘Jer<;y, who were required to 
take ihe oMth of allegiance to that govern- 
ment. Somewhat later a general amnesty 
was c‘xten<led to emigranLs with certain ex- 
cept, ions. On tlie IDtli of May, 1802, the 
first eoii.sul founded the Legion of Honor, 
an order designed to reward distingui.shed 
'si-M vices in inilitary life, in science, and civil 
j»iir,-iiits. 

During this period the republicans and 
royalists, whose hopes had been defeated by 
the vigor and success of' Napolecm’s gov- 
crnnient, attempted to remove him by as- 
Hassi nation. The most of tiieir plots were 
(letec>tiuJ, but one came near succeeding. 
An infernal machine was exploded on the 
24rli of December, 1800, in a crowded street 
thrj'.igii which the first consul autl his wife 
were passing in their carriages to the opera. 
The carriage of Madame llonaparte was 
damaged, but its occupants escaped unhurt. 
'I'lie first (consul had pas.se(I by a minute or 
two 1 ) 0 fore the exi)losion, which kiile<l and 
wounded fifry-two persons in the street. 

Tliu wisdom and success of Napoleon’s 
ineasui-es greatly added to his popularity 
■with the iiatioM, and on the 2d of August, 
1802, lie was elected, by a vote of over three 
millions and a half, consul for life. He 
hail now reached the point at which a Ic- 
gitiiniite ambition should cease. Ho was 
the he;id of a great nation, which supported 
him witli enthusiasm, and he had already 
proved himself a great ruler and the first 
general of his ago. Had ho been content 
to cim.solidate his power in Francie, and to 
refrain from interfering in the affairs of 
olher nations, ho might have enjoyed along 
and jirosperous tenure of office and have made 
France the strongest and most inffuentiul 
power in Furope. His ambition, however, 
was to make himself master of the world; 
and in attempting this ho arrayed the world 
against him, and brought about great mis- 
fortuiKJs as well 'as great glory for his 
country, and in the end accomplished his 
own ruin. 

In 1802 the cemstitution of the Cisalpine 
nqmlilic was revised, and Napoleon was 
mad.‘ its pro.sident. Piedmont was formally 
annexed to the French dominions in Sep- 
tember, 1802, and about the same time the 


duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla 
were seized and placed under a Frencli ad- 
ministration. The authority of France was 
established by force over Switzerland, which 
was compelled to ^restore the republican 
constitution adopted during the French 
revolution. Geneva, Basle and the canton 
of Valais were annexed to France. 

A successful insiirrection headed byTous- 
saiiit rOiivertiire, a negro of unusual abil- 
ity, liaving broken out in the island of St. 
Domingo, a powerful army was sent from 
Franco to suppress it, under the eommand 
of General Jjeclerc, wh.o had married Pau- 
line Bonaparte, Napoleon’s sister. The out- 
break was quelled, biif the French army 
was almost ilestroyod by the yellow fever, 
20,000 out of the 130,000 troops dying from 
the scourge. General Ijf^clerc was among the 
victims. While ihe army Avas in this wdik 
state, war having in the meantime broken 
out between France and Fiiglaiul, St. Do- 
mingo Avas captured l>y an Eaglisli fleet in 
November, 1800, and this valuable colony 
was forever lost to France. 

It had never been believed on either side 
of the channel that the jx-ace of Amiens 
Avonlil be lasting; and the conclusion of tho 
treaty was followed by a soric's of bitter dis- 
putes between France am] Englandi Great 
Britain refused to evacuate Malta, as Jibe 
Avas bound by the tre^aty to do. In his dis- 
cussions Avith Lord Whitworth, the British 
ambassador, oil this point, Napoleon lost his 
temper, and insulted the amhassadoi-j Avho 
demanded his passjxn'is and left Paris on 
the 13 l1i of May, ]8l)d. Groat Britain at 
once seized all the French vessels in her 
harbors, thus inflicting upon Froncli coiu- 
mcrco^a loss of 8 L"), 000, 000. Napdoon, in 
retaliation, .seized all British subjects at that 
time in Frairce. Several thousand persons 
belonging chiefly to the. higher classes, who 
had taken a^l vantage of the peaco^f Amiens 
to visit the continent, were thus consigned 
to captivity. 

War Avas at once begun. In the latter 
part of May, 1803, a French force occupied 
the electorateof Plano ver, which submitted 
after a l>ri(;f resistance. Another force 
under General St. Cyr occupied Tarento, 
Otranto, and Brindisi, in the klpgdom of 
Naples. Napoleon conceived the bold de- 
sign of invading England, and collected a 
large and splendidly appointed army, along 
the coast of tlie channel, betweeW Havre 
and Ostend, and a fleet of near 2,000 
vessels of all kinds in the channel ports. 
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The danger of invasion aroused the British 
war spirit to the highest pitch. In the 
•course of a few weeks the English fleet was 
increased to the enormous force of 600 ships 
of war, and 300, 000 volunteers enrolled 
themselves for the defence of the country. 

The war hrJ no sooner begun than the 
conspiracic^s against Napoleon’s life were re- 
sumed. The most formidable of these was 
heiuled l»y ( leorges Cadoudal, a Vendean 
cliief. General Pitihe^gru, and two members 
of the Polignac family. They were landed 
in Fra lice by a British vessel, and re- 
paired to Paris, where they endeavored to 
(aigage General Moreau in the conspiracy. 
Moreau does not appear to have coun- 
tenanced the })lot. It was detected by the 
|)olice, and the leaders were arrested. Na- 
poleon seized the occasion to destroy Mo- 
reau, wluMii he regarded a rival, and 
caused him to be arrested for complicity in 
the plot, ou the loth of February, 1804. 
As a means of striking terror to the royal- 
ists, and compelling them to cease plot- 
ting against his life, Napoleon now pro- 
cccdcnl to a most unwarrantabhj act. He 
caused the young Duke of Enghieu, the 
eldest sou of the Duke of Bourbon, and 
grandson of the Prince of Coiide, who was 
lesiding in the irnperial duchy of Baden, a 
few miles from the French frontier, and 
wlio had gone there in the hope of being 
able to engage in an attempt to restore his 
family to the French throne, to be seized 
and conveyed to Paris. He was taken to 
Vincennes, and a few hours after his arrival 
Avas tried before a military commission, and 
sentenced to death for complicity in the 
f oiispiracy of Pichegru and Cadoudal. He 
was shot in the moat of the Castle of Vin- 
cennes, at six o’clock on the morning of the 
21st of March, 1804. This fearful deed 
(•aused a thrill of horror and indignation 
i, h ro u gh 0 u t E 1 1 rope. 

The conspiracy of Cadoudal and Pichegru 
caused Napoleon to hasten a step he had 
long resolved upon. He determined to 
make himself absolute master of Fi'ance 
without further delay. The senate in an 
address to him urged him to establish a 
more fixed and stable government, as repub- 
lican institutions hail failed to meet the 
uecessitios of the country. The legislative 
chamber (*ouciirrt*d in this address, and ou 
the 18th of May, 1804, an ‘‘organic senatus 
consultum ’’ proclaimed Napoleon Bona- 
parte Emperor of the French, and declared 
the throne hereditary in his family in the 


order of male succe^^ion. This act waa 
submitted to the peoplfe, who by 3,672, 
affirmative votes, against 2,569 votes iu,t|ie 
negative, ratified the action of the c^]^' 
hers. . 

On the 28th of May, 1804, the parties 
engaged in the conspiracy against Napoleon 
were brought to trial, General MoreaUi; be- 
ing included in this number, f ichegru ha^ 
committed suicide in prison on tlj* 7'th of 
April. Cadoudal and eighteen ofhis ao 
complices were condemned to death ; abd 
Moreau was sentenced to two years’ impris- 
onment. Napoleon commuted Moreau’s 
sentence to two years’ exile to the United 
States of America, (.'adoudal and ten of 
his accomplice.^ were executed ; the remain- 
ing eight were pardoned by Napoleon. 

Preparations were now made for the cor- 
onation of the emperor. Pope Pius VIL 
came from Rome to Paris to j)erform tlie 
ceremony, and the coronation was perforju^i 
with great pomp in the (vathedral of Notro 
Dame at Paris, on the 2d of December, 
1804. Napoleon took the crown from the 
hands ot‘ the pope, and placed it on his 
own head, and then crowned the Empress 
Josephine, wlio knelt before him. A few 
mouths later the Cisalpine republic having 
been translbrmod into the kingdom of Italy, 
Napoleon was crowned King of Italjr, m 
the Cathedral of Milan, ou thp 26th of 
May, 1805, the ancient iron crown of Dt^m- 
hardy being used on this occasion. ''The 
emperor ai)pointed his stepson, Eijgeue de ‘ 
Beauharnais, his representative in Italy, 
with the title of viceroy. On the Spth of 
June, 1805, the Genoese territory was organ- 
ized as three French departments and for- 
mally incorporated ^vdh France. 

The emperor now made an effort to bring 
about a peace wMi England, but the Brit-^ 
i.sh government met bis overture with con- ' 
tempt, and in reply intimated to him that a 
new European coalition was being formed 
f )r his destruction. In April, 1805, au 
alliance was entered into against France by 
England and Russia, and was soon joined 
by Austria. Napoleon in the meantime 
had been actively pushing forward .bis 
preparations for the invasion of England, 
As soon as the accession of Austria to the 
league against him was known to him, he 
at ouce broke up his camp near Boulogne, 
and moved his immense army rapidly across 
France to the Rhine. 

An Austrian army of 80,000 men, under 
General Mack, crossed the Ibu on the Tth 
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September,- and moved upon Munieli. ; of three weeks the masterly nioveracnts of 
Napoleon crossed the Rhine, and by a bold Napoleon liad destroyed an army ol 80,000 
nud rapid movement, gained Mack’s rear men without having fought a single great 
aife seized his coin Ml nil ieations with Vienna, battle. From UJm he advanced rapidly 
The Austrian commander aLU*m[)ted to ' upon Vienna, and entered (lint city without 



BATTLE OP AUSTERLITZ. 


recover them in a series of engagements, opposition on the loth of November. I)ur- 
l)Ut was beaten and driven within the walls ing these movements Marshal Mass^ma 
of Ulm, which he was forced to surrender, drove the Archduke Charles out of Italy, 
together with his army of 80,000 men, on and oceiipie'd tlie Tyrol witli his f(.:ces. 

■the 20th of October, In the short space In the midst of these success(\s Napoleon 
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was startled by the defeat of the French 
fleet by the English flwt undor Lord Kel- 
son, ill the great battle of Trafalgar, on the 
21.st ofOctolier, by wliich the French navy 
was aniiiliilatecl. 

Though in possession of the Austrian 
capital, the; siliiatioii of Kapolcoii ^Yas by no 
irieans i'nuii danger. A powerful army 
of Jtiissian and Austrian troops was advanc- 
ing from Moravia, and the Archdubos 
Cliai'lcs Mild John had gatlierod a largo 
force ill Hungary. Kapoleon determined 
to juTvent the union of these armies, and 
n'solved to attack the Austro-Ilussian army 
fiivL He accordingly crossed the Danuhe 
and marched upon lininii. On the 2d of 
Hecember, 180o, he iiillicti'd a terrililc dc- 
Lat Ujion the allied army at Aiisterlitz. 
The allies lost 10,000 killed, 20,000 pris- 
oners, and 120 pieces of cannon. The vio 
tory was decisive of the war. Tlic An-stidan 
cin[>cn)r aski'd for an armisticgi and soiiglit 
an interview with Napoleon. Tlie prelimi- 
naries of a ])eaee wore agreed upon, and on 
tlio 2nth of December the peace of Press- 
burg was signed. The terms of this treaty 
liave been givcm in our account of the Ger- 
man history of this century. The Ivussiaii 
army was permitted to retire unmplested 
inlo its own country. The defeat of the 
c.ntditlou had an effect most unexpected to 
Km}io1c;()ii. It was the cause of the dcalli 
of Vv^illiam Pitt, Napoleoifs most deter- 
mined enomy, who expired on the 23d of 
Jamiary, 18()(>. 

K spies liad entered into a treaty of neu- 
tralily witli F ranee ; but under the inlliience 
of Qui'cii Caroline, a sister of the unfor- 
tunate Marie Antoinette, it had taken sides I 
\Yir,h the allies. Kapoleon at once pro- 
claimed that “ l.lie house of Bourbon laid 
ceased to reign in Na|)les;” and in Febru- 
ary, 1806, sent a powerful army, under 
Jose[)]i Bomiparlo and Marsluil Massena, 
into the Neapolitan territory. The royal 
family fled to Sicily ; Naples >vas occupied 
by the Fnmch, and the emperor conferred 
the Neajiolitan crown upon his oldest 
brother, Jose])h Bonaparte. The emperor 
also erected Holland into a kingdom, of 
which he made his brother Louis king. 
Various duchies and priiicif)alities in Italy, 
Dalmatia, and elsewhere were coiifened as 
“immediate liefs of the empire” on the 
most eminent French generals and minis- 
ters, and were made hereditary in tlieir 
families. The royal family of Naples made 
repeated efforts to drive King Josi^ph from i 


his new throne, but the insurrection was 
suppressed by the French troops. 

Ill the summer of 180G Napoleon, in 
order to strengthen his })owcr in.GermaSy, 
established llie Confederation of the Khiuc, 
the organization of which wo have related 
in tlic German history of this century. The 
orgainzalio!i of this confederacy gave great 
offence to Prussia, whic.li jiowtm’, as Yve liave 
related elsewhere, had otlicr cause.s of quar- 
rel with Franco. Iiiflueiicod by tiieso 
causes, Prussia recklessly rushed into war 
with France, w’ilhout being in any \vay pre- 
pared fin* such a struggle. Napoleon, with 
his acciistorned energy, crossed the Rhine, 
and advanced rajiidly into Prussia, On tlio 
14th of October, 180G, lie defeated the 
Prussian army with great slaughter in t !'.3 
dc(‘isivc battle of Jena, taking over 20,000 
]>risoucrs and 300 j>ieccs of artillery. The 
Prussian fortresses surremlered to tiie con- 
querors, and King Frederick William with- 
<]rew w ith the w reck of his force to Konigs- 
berg, where ho await.ecl the approach of the 
Fmjieror Aloxaiider of Russia, who w'as 
marching to the Vistula to his assistance?. 

(• Napoh'oii ( iitered Berlin without opposi' 
tion, and ])r()eeeded to insult and plunder 
the Prussian cajiital ami people. His 
course hero luis been ridated. During his 
occupation of this ])Iace he issued, on llie 
21st of November, 18()G, bis famovis “Ber- 
lin I)ocre(‘,” in lotaliation for an English 
“Order in (k)unei!/' which prohibited trade 
w^iih France. lie declared the wdiole 
British coast in a state of blockade, forbade 
all intercourse or trade with England under 
lieavy penallies, ordered the coniiscation of 
all merchandise and "Jiroperty belonging to 
British subjt'cts, and forliade any vessel 
coming from Great Britain or lier eolonies, 
or w hich had touched at any port subject to 
Great Britain, from entering the harbors of 
th(‘ Frei''*li etupire. 

The emperor now advanced from Berlin 
into Poland, and took up his quarters at 
Warsaw. He was soliiated by the Poles to 
restore their amrient kingdom, but he took 
care not to commit himself openly to sucli a 
restorjition, as he had no wdsli to adtl Aus- 
tria just then to his other enemies. 

Ill January, 1807, tlie Russian army 
iimler Beningseii took the field, though the 
S(’a.son wiis bitter cold. NapiJeon at once 
a<Iv:inccd to meet it, and on the 8th of 
February attacked it at Eylau. The battle 
wliich ensued was one of the bloodiest and 
most desperate ever fought by Napoleoiv 
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in his complete repulse, with 
; ;thl0 lois of 30,000 men. The Russians lost 
men. The French emperor retired 
line of the Vistula, and exerted bim- 
refill his ranks with such success that 
he was enabled to resume operations 
OT army of 200,000 men. On the 14th 
the anniversary of Marengo, he in- 
. flicidd a decisive defeat upon tlie Russians 
[ ^ Fn Tfie Russian army withdrew 

good order, and on the lOtli of June 
pitted Tilsit, near the Russian frontier. 

and Alexander were anx- 
and an interview was ar- 
: im them. It was held on a 


measures adojjted by Napoleon against'^ 
England. | 

Returning to Paris after the peace of | 
Tilsit, Napoleon was received with entlui-S 
siasm by tiie French people. He was nowf 
at the height of his power, Avliich he pro4 
ceeded to strengtlieii. lie abolished the| 
Tribunate, the only body which had pre^ 
served any vestige (d‘ independent legisla^ 
tive action, and (jstablished a rigid ceusor-l 
ship of the press, wdiich was forbidden toj 
publish any news that had not first becnj 
inserted in th(^ Monitew% the officitil journal^ 
of the government. The education of tli 
young wjis ]jliic(‘d under the irnmediat 
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th^ middle of the river l^icmen, on control of the government, and avus so ar- 
t(*rnis of peac(’ were ranged as t(t givotbegrc^at.e.stein'onragement 
Vpdn, and were formally emlmdied to the adojelon of a military car(‘(‘r. 

Tilsit, whieh was signed The emjnTor now ventured upon a step 
France and Russia on the 7th, and full ol llie most sc-tIohs and iatal conse- 
Ibefesve?.^ -France and Prussia on the thh of ciuences to himself and to France. Under 
hfl-ve related the terms <d* this the pretext of compelling Spain and Portu* : 

« trefttyip‘tne 6miian history of this century, gal to accept his “ ( Vmtinciital System,’' i 
fc i^f/the te and exclude Rritish goods from theirinar- 

npy^JT, Napoleon erected the kingdom of kcts, he determined to overthrow’ the oNist- 
ftp&alU, : which he bestowed upon his ing governments in those countries iindisl' 
P™ssia was literally dis- convert them into appendages to the FrenehM|i 
Russian emperor was empire. He ordered Portugal to close her^^ffi 
, as ally, and was ports ag>»inst British vessels, and 

bnly re^ui^ to give his adhesion to the cate a’^ British property and t)y the 

" in Portiigajj^ 
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iritish Bubjects witbin her limits, on pain 
i)f, war with FiJinee. The l*ortiiguese 
arihce regent obeycMl relnotantlyi as he was 
^nwilling to sacrifiee the iineient allianee 
his counti’y wit h •Mngland, and liis slow- 
i^^ess di.spl(‘ased Napoleon, who declared 
|%hat “ the Jioiis(‘ of Ifraganza Inid ceased to 
ifl^eign in .I'airi)pe,” and ortlereil General 
&;Jnnot to enl.(‘r J'orlugal with 30,000 tro()])s. 
;:,;;Tli(‘ princes regent iled, and sailed to the 
■' Portiignese |K)ssessions in lh-azil,and on the 
30ih itt' NoveniLer, LS07, the French occu- 
, pied -Lisbon. 

Jiaving secnrcii Vortugai, tlie (niipero'’ i 
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tinned his attention to .^paln. A bitter 
|fe^qivirrel exi'^ted b» l\V( m Ib inee ]*Vrdinand, 
ift ' he i r . JLife,;/ 't 1 1 > Sj)anish crown, on the one 
f) king and (jiieen, his paHints, 
(iodoy on the Uk^hor. 
> sei/od ii])on this qiiurrel 
liri ruin all rnh ])arlies to it. Under various 
DalnnUmees hcoccnj etl th(» nortlna n ])rovinccs 
“iniTueo'ain witii an army oi' 100,000 men. 
most einiiing endeavon d to rc'aeh the const 
ters, and \n\ the exnnijile of the Portuguese 
families. Imt by sailing for his Aineriiain 
repeated edbs, but was proven terl, and abdi- 
vor of his son, who ascended the 


throne on the 19th of March, 1808> ^ 

dinand VII., amid the rejoicings 
]ieople. The old king, Charles I 
pented his abdication, and asked th€ aid bf : . 
Najioleon to regain his crown, Tk® em^ 3 
peror induced the whole royal family, -iDi-'g 
eluding the favorite, to meet bim at Bay^> 
onue. A disgraceful quarrel broke oii|/ 
between the fat he r and son in tli^ pre^en(J^;\ 
of the t'inperor, who corapelK^d them tp re-’ 
sign their soviTcign riglits to him. Charles 
IV. received, in exchange for Spain and 
the Indies, the Castle of Charnbord, in 
Ib-ance, and a })ension of 7,600,000 francs a, 
year. Ferdinand W£i9 otfered the 
kingdom of Etruria, but refused 
^ - i' -1 b) sell Jiis inlieritanee for it, and 
■■ I 4 was ini})risone(i, with his brother ; 
( Jarlos, in tlje ( iistle of Valenpai. 

, Nu])oleon then conferred the 
; Spanisii crown upon his brother 
' Joseph, who resigned his kitogr 
ilom of tlie Two Sicilies to his 
])rolher'inda\v Murat, one of the 
most brill in ut’^jinarshals of tbe 
empire. 

Though the C ‘ouncil of CasStilc 
gav(? a formal consent, under com-* 
pulsion from Napoleon, to . the 
(‘.leva lion of King Joseph to the 
Spanish llirone, the people of 
Sjjain wen' justly indignant, at 
, bi'ing bartered invay like eheep, 

■ and a formidable resistance to 
til o Fren ch was o r g a n i z 0 d 
throughout, the kingdom, Juiitaif 
‘jj were 5vp))()iuted in every town, of 
! wldcli that of Seville ,wa^^■ the. 
ehiol’ Fi'rdinand VIE wa^ da-^; 
--’11^ ebircd tin* i-iglitful King. of 

and six French ^va^ versed S/^(^ 
vseized by tlie patriots in the har- 
bor of (Jadiz. Marshal Monceyf 
at once moved forwnfd 
Xbileiu'ia to put down the insiirrectiq^fiii^^ 
was d(‘foat('d. Somewhat later the^&Iah- ■ 
iards wore defeated at Medina del 
but they more than atoned for defeat 
by a brilliant victory over the Frei|oS|i;0^^ 
oral Dupont at Baylen, in Aiidal^^i; bjr 
which that commander and 20,6061^0^ 
troops heeame prisoners of war, 
of Saragossa Avas besieged by the Frehc1|i; 
but maintained an heroic defepcte^^f^^^^ 
months, until the besiegers werp fo 

withdraw after suffering foafthl^ hard- 
ships. King Joseph found himtieif ■ 
able to maintain his {fosition ' 
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to retire beyond defeated General Junot at Vimiera, and | 

■ compelled him to accept the convention *)!' ^ 

.'^^rtugal/encouraged by the success of Cintra, by whicli French comnmmier jf 
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ibfi Spttnisb' revolt, rose in rebellion and aj^rced to evacuate the wlioh; of F<'rtinjaf |t- 

the bou^e of Bragauza, and The Englisli occupied ]a4)on in triunipU®^jl?'j^ 
gcvmm^t eejit Sir Arthur jn the 12th of' Se ptember, and by the 

to her aid. He not a French soldier remained in Portiigah 
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Napokoii now resolved to make a grand 
4 e%rt for the recovery of his lost ground in 
the pe niosula, and in order to be free to do 
fio di*ew closer liis iilliiinco with liussia. 
He met the Eniptnor Alexander at Erfurt, 
and the czaj’ consented to all tlie (duinges 
in Italy ami the Spanisii ptiiiinsula, and 
agreed to siJ|)|)oi't Napole.on with 150,000 
men in case, war ensueil between Erance 
mid Austria. In return Napoleon agreed 
to the acquisition of M(»ldavia, Wallacliia, 
and Finland by Knssia. 

Great Britain now re,solv(Ml to prosecute 
the war in the peninsula willi vigor, and 
her army in Portugal was largvly reinforced 
and placed under the coimnand ol'Sir John 
Moore. Napoleon about the same* lime 
took command of Ids arndes in Spain in 
person, defeated in succession tlire.e {Spanish 
armies which endoiiV(n‘ed to stay Ids lu’og- 
ress, and on the -Uli of Dee, cni her (‘iitered 
Madrid in triumph. The jiHiUi fled in 
confusion, and llie oidy K'sistaiicc offered to 
the conqueror was t hat of the English army 
under Sir John Aloore. Napoleon being 
calleii to the north by tin; sud<]eii hostility 
of Austria, intrustc'd to Marshal Soult the 
task of driving Mooi e out of the peninsula. 
Moore, finding himsc'lf iinablo to oppose the 
greatly superior i'oreo under Soult, re- 
treated to (oruijiia, intending to embark 
from that port for .ICngland. On tlie lOlli 
of January, TSOJf, Soult Mttack<‘d him ivitli 
tlie hope of preventing Ids embarkation, 
but was repulsed. Sir Jcdiii Moore pur- 
cliased Ids victory with Ids life; he was 
killed ill till', lieal of liu? liattle, and was 
burled on the fiebl. J’lie lOuglish tben em- 
barke<l and sailed for their own country, 
leaving tlie French masters of S})ain. 

The sudden departure of Napoleon from 
Spain was owing to the action of Austria, 
which power, since tlie peacA? of J*res.sburg, 
had been preparing lo renew the w'ar. 
F.agland having ju*oiniscd to assist her with 
820,000,000, Austria collected an army of 
o00,00(f men, and selecting as the most 
favorable moinonl the tiine when Napoleon 
was lengaged in his contest with the S[)an- 
iards, moved her forces into the territory 
of Bavaria, the- ally of Fra nee. The army 
of the Archduke ('harles, the Austrian 
geiieral-in-chief, crosst d the Inn on the 9tli 
of April, 1800. Nfipolcon had reached 
J^iris when he lieard of this stej). Though 
tiikeu by surprise and somewhat at a dis- 
advantage, he hastened into Oevraauy, 
oiganized the forces of Wurtemberg and 


Baden, and united them wkh his OWU; 0^^ 
the 18th, four days after his dejiartoe/^^^^ 
Paris, his head-quarters were 
On the 22d of April he att^w^ed 
cisively defeated the army of the 
Charles at Eckmiihl. Tlie ardbdui^ 
treated to Ratisbon, pursued by the 
who carried that town by Btor(Q aiid 
the Austrians into Bohemia. yThe 
Vienna was thus left open to the 
and on the loth of May Napoleoh 
Vienna the sec.ond time as a couquei!^. ^ 

The Austrians under the Archduke 
liad invaded Italy at the beginmng ' 

campaign. They were driven out of tlittfei 
kingdom by tlie viceroy, Eugene Beauhair-^.' 
iiais, who followed them into their owA. ' 
country, and united his army witlT tliat 6^, ' 
Napoleon before Vienna on the 

MaV. 

The Tyrolese, under the leadership o^ v 
Andrcjiis llofcr, rose iu rebellion against tWv ; 
Freucli and Bavarians at the outset of thb f 
war. The insiirrectiou was erushedj and ■; 
Holer was subsequently captured and shot 
by the Freucli, as we have related else- 
where. ’ , • 

Tlu? Ar(;])duke Charles with a 
80,000 men now advanced to drive th'b’ 
Fn'iicli out of Vienna, and on the 21st aiuT 
23d of May tin? desperate battles of Esslihg.; ; 
and Aspern w'('r(^ fbuglit. The French Ibst : 
3>0,00() incn, and the Austrians 20 , OOOl ; 
Aliirshal LTinuos, Duke of Montebello, oubf ' 
of the- most gilled leaders of tlie Prentfii 
army, was mortally wounded. Napoledii. 
retreated from the field, but the aromlukd 
was unabh' to j>rofit by the French reversCi; 
On the 4th of July, N^apoleon having beeh 
reinforced by Ihigcno Beauharnaia' aripyv . 
and other troops, advanced once more upon 
the Au.slruins with au army of v 

men, and on the Gi.h of July inflicteii’jii , ; ' 
crushing defeat upon the Arehduke^Oh^lls:-;: * 
at Wagraui. Twenty-five thousand 
fell on the side of the French. Tho 
triaii loss was larger. ■ n‘. ■ ' '■ 

Thoroughly dishearteneid the mult. ■ 
of the battle of Wagram, the Austriism.^i- - 
peror souglit peace. An armistksa., Vas : 
signed, which was followed by the 
of Schtinhrunn, whicli was ippre : 
ating to Austria than the peaee of 
burg. The terms of this treaty 
in the German history of this 
Emperor of Austria agreed to adbjiffc ^ 

“ Continental System Napoledo 
I British commerce, and to hold no 
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Eagland. This treaty 
the iDfluence of Austria 

struggle with Austria, 

■ iTai^lebn lirought his quarrel with the pope 

The poiititf had reliised to 
System” of the 
iFj^eh emper^^^ and also to recognize 
as King of Naples. On the 17lh of 
Napoleon by a decree <lated 
Sirota Sdjdabrunii declared the papal states 
to the French empire, and assigned 

■ to the deposed pope the use of the Vatican 

■ qiiarter and a revenue of two millions of 
fVaiiCB per annum. Pius VII. met this de- 

• eijree with a bu 11 excom m u n i (;at i n g N a poh^c m 
^ all biB adherents and counsellors. Na- 
j^lfeon at once caused the pontiff to be 
.;^i?sed in^ at raiduiglit, and eon- 

■V;0yi^l to Fra He was kept in an lioii- 
prable captivity in tlu? Palace of Fontaine- 
bleau until the downfall of the emjiire. | 
In theineantime Spain had been reduced 
.by tho French armies after the retreat of I 
the English. Portugal romaiiuid to be 
<» 5 Uincrod, and in April, 1800, Soult in- 1 
yi^ed that country and ociciipied Oporto. 
iThie English army at Lisbon was strongly | 
reinforced, and Sir Artliur Well(\^lt‘y wns| 
tissigned the chief (xvrnmand in llie pen in- i 
He drove the Frejieh out of 1 ’ortugii 1 ; 
into entered Sj)ain, wlierc he i 

joined by a Spani i'orce under Gen- 1 
cral CUiiestii. King Joseph, eolh>eling all ■ 
the troops be could, joined the army of j 
wliich was seeking to slay | 
the advance of the English. On thc2<Siiii 
of July a. great battle was fought at Tala- ; 

the French win^e defeated; 
. 7,000 nnm. The hhiglisli | 


upwards of ^ Tniinodiatcly after j 

Jda Arthur Welh'sley was in- j 

that Marshall Soult, N.’v, and Mor- 
; against him, and 

to the Portuguese fron- 
■ made no further ('11‘ort to 

- :;3^ the middle of Dc- 

vc^ was brouglit to a 

£e rest of Spain, it had been 
to the French. Saragossa 
them in .Febrnary, 1800, 

; must ever rank auM)ng 

in history. Forty thousand 
during the siege. On 
defcjat -at Tala- 

i Vera, tlia year 180Ji closed favorably to the 
liow oQUimitted the chief error 


of his life/ He was tenderly attached to 
his wife, the Empress Josephine, but their 
marriage had been childless. He believed 
that the j^^rpetuatioii of his dynasty de- 
manded a son to inherit his crown, and he 
resolved to divorce Josephine, and find a 
wife who might give him a lineal heir to 
his throne. The empress, after a painful 
struggle, coiisenU'd to the divorce, which 
was ])ronounccd by the senate on the 15lh 
of Decu'inhcr, and was ratified by the eccle- 
siastical (u)urt of Paris. The title of empress 
and a revenue of two millions of francs per 
annum wnre seciii<(! In fb>sephine during 
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her life. Napoleon then demanded of the 
I'hnpcror of Austria the hand of his daugh- 
ter, ilic l*rinco.ss Maria TiOiiisa, in marriage. 
FraiKMs, ujiable to ndVise, consented, and 
the marriage was celebrated by })roxy on 
the 11th of March, 1810. The bride re- 
paired at once to Paris, where the nuptial 
ceremony was repeated in the chap(d of the 
Tuileries on the 2d of April. Tlie divorce 
and the Austrian marriage of Napoleon 
were among the chief mistakes of his life. 
The Empress Jose])hiiie was greatly be- 
loved by the Freneli ])eoplo, who regarded 
Maria Louisa with indifference. The mar- 
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with an Austrian princess was re- nephew, annexed Holiaiid 
hy the French nation ns an abau- the 10th of July, MIO, and 
^onment by Napoleon ot the principles sterdani the third city of the 
^hich had raised him to gioatnehs, so that cotirse ^as viewed with great 
oqi the whole it nas a los*, i itlur than a gam France as well as in the rest of 
i> him Tlu J inpK-- ALiiia Loiii^-a, on In JSIO the emperor also 
tiie 20th of Minli IM 1, ^iivo bjitli to a added to his dominions, without ^ 

non, who K( i\nl the au^ii^l title of King the Haiiseitic towns, Hamburg, Ssi!s«a(^ 
of Korin I lu ( v( lit i\as haihd with gnat ind Liiheck, ind the whole north COastf^ 
rejoirniig'^ ihi )iialiout th( (ni[)n( G(inuin\ hi^twun the Fms a6d th0 

The years ISIO and ISII avch passed in \rnoiJg the (TCinian princes tFuc 
compar iliv c‘ trinqiulliL\ 2S i])()l( on s in- was the Duke of Oldcmbilrg, a 
laciiation foi hi-» * ( onliiuiital Sv'ifcin*' led of tin Linpcior ot Kussia both by bldod 
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him to the coinmi'-^ioii of ar ts which were and mairiage. Alexandy^r deeply 
in tlie (Mid fatal to him Louis Bonaparte, the spoliation of his relative, 

King ot Holland, ufiiscd to sacrihco the a pnittst against it to NapOlem «(M 

interests i>i his suh]C(ts liy enforcing the a dtene opening the ports ^ 

“ ContiiKJital ^ystmi, ’ and the emperor, to British commerce, and lev^rtnjf 

compel oiMdieiKc on Iik pait, st nl alone itoiy duty upon articles of 

of 20,000 French tnx p- into IToll ind, under factiire imported into his dominlblk^J' # 

Marshal Oudinol, who (>tahlKh( il his head- A’l through the Revoluti^Ml^ _ 

<]uarter8 at Amsteulam L<un-, at once now, Sweden had been the iOot0iB^^MS0A 

abdicated his crown m lu\<ir oi his son, and of France. The Prince of 

took refuge in the Austrian territory. Na- the Swedish throne, having dWI, 

imleon, disregarding the rights of his dUh diet, anxious to strengtheft 








STapoleon,.] 

" ' ^ Beroa^ whom the em- 

fed Prince of Ponte Corvo, 
M of grown prince. It 

l^jPsifiiSrSBp Aoice as far as Sweden was 
Bernadotte had never been a 
supporter of Napoleon, though he 
him with zeal and ability, and 
" no means a favorite of the (iinperor. 

. offered no oppositioji to his eleva- 

new dignity, and Bernadotte set 
Stockholm in September, 1810; but 
time the relations between France 
' and Sweden became more and more uncer- 
tain.. Bernadotte soon gave proof that he 
was not disposed to sacrifice the interests 
.\6f Sweden to those of France by his oj>cii 
. ,nn\TiiHj|>Kiic.S8 to enforce the “Continental 
.. Byaje^,. and in a short while Swedisli 
‘ ' Pomduania became the principal place 
tliroiigh. which English inercliundise found 
i& way into the coniiutiiit. 

peace with the nations of coni i- 
• Napoleon now gave his 
y.httnniiori to tlic prosecution of tlie war in 
.•J-fojdn.' .'His arui)’’, under Marsluil Massena, 

. ‘CiBrin-ce of Ess-ling, was rcinlbrcf^d to 80,000 



lOth of July, 1810. Its 
fpllo’wed by that of Almeida, one 
froulier fortresses of l\)riu- 
I'hese places compelled 
Jinny (;onsis!cd of but 
, and about 25,000 Portu- 
■ back, lie determined to 

defimee of Lisbon at 
posiliou .of Torres Vedras, which 
j|^'li^li^ Jiiti|^.dy fortified for such a contin- 
y.! :,. He; .was attaek(‘(l on his retreat, at 
tho French on the 27tli of Sep- 
* jut repulsed them, and on the 9th 
gr his ariny was safe in the strong 
i Vedras, which Aven*, almost 
rofd>le to any attack. Mass^na made 
iP^titrapts upon tliese liiuts, but was 
time, and finally took position 
’■ where be passed the winter, 

f- of , 181T, finding that he 

impression upon Welling- 
, that his own army Avas snf- 

scarcity of provisions, he fell 
ixifibf^l^ai Wellington at once fol- 
U' Ikiili closely, but the French com- 


;UQUduc^ his retreat with such 
adversary could gain no ad- 





TJie; British aHny now blo(;kaded 2 m 
meida, while another division under Marsha: 
Beresford formed the siege of Badajoz. 
Mass^na, hoping to relieve Almeida, ad- 
vanced from Ciudad Rodrigo, and attacked 
the English at Fuentes de Oiior, on the 6tb 
of May, but was defeated with the loss of 
3,000 men, after one of the most stubbornly 
eontested battles of the penin.sula war. 
He retreated across the Spanish frontier to 
Salaiminca, wdiere he waj5 soon after relieved 
of his com maud by Marsliul Marmont, 
Duke of Rjignsa. 

Marshal Sonlt, Duke of Dalmatia, new, 
inarched fi om Seville to the relief of Budar ; 
joz, and attacked tlui army of Marslifil 
Beresford at. Albuera, on the; lOtli of May. 
The British Avere victorious, but bought 
their success at the co.st of about 7,000 men. 
The French lost 8,000 men. Wellingtoh* 
Avas soon after informed that a strong force 
Avas marching from Salamanca to join Mar- 
shal Son It, and caused Beresford to raise 
the siege of Badajoz on the 18.th of June, 
and retreat into Portugal. Notldng more 
of importance ocenrn'd during tin? year. 

The year 1812 wa.s opened by the capture 
of Ciinlad Ibxlrigo by Loi'd AVTdlington on 
the lOtli of January. On the Oth of April 
Badajoz Avas carried by assault. The Eng- 
lish army now advanced into the interior 
of S[)ain, and on tlu^ 22d of July, 1812, de- 
feated tlio French under Marshal Marmont 
in the great battle of Saljimunca, inflicting 
upon them a loss of 8,000 killed and 
wounded and 7,00t) prisoiurs. Following 
lip tills victory, Wellington advanced to 
Madriil, ainl oceupied that city. Proceed- 
ing farther northward, lie laid siege to Bur- 
go.s, but finding that the French were con- 
centrating against him from all parts of the 
p(*n insula, raised the siege on the 21st of 
()f;tober, and retreated to Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Soult pursued him with a force of 80,000 
men, but was not able to profit by his supe- 
rior numbers. Reacliing (,^iudad Rodrigo, 
the army of Wellington went into Avinter 
cpuirters. King Joseph returned to Madrid, 
but his authority was at an end sout.li of the 
capital. 

Since, the battle of Wagram, in 1809, 
the relations between France and Russia 
liad been growing colder every year. 
Towards the close of 1811 the two countries 
became involved in a diplomatic, contro- 
versy of no little bitterness, but neither 
seemed desirous of engaging in open hos- 
tUities. Russia had grave cause of com- . 
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The continental Bystem nad ruined 
Her commerce, and the creation of the 
4iichy of Warsaw was a monatc to her in- 
ternal tranquillity The seizure of the 
duchy of Oldiiiberg b> iSapoleon was a 
^rsoiial afProiil to the czar and the eon 
tinned occ upiti m ot the l*iu>sian forti esses, 
and the com cut ration of I reiuh tioops be 
tween th( Old aud the Vistula, wuc con 
stant souKcs ot uneasiness to hci The 
czar prepared tor the struggle whuh lu 
eaw w IS inevitable, but shiaiik from hasten 
ing It 

Sweden, in the meiintinu hid di iwn 
Dpori heiself th hostility ot Napoleon by 
her increasing unwdliiigiuss to susLuii the 
iontinental sysUin Swedish ship') wtie 
seized in Geimin haibois ind their ei(\\s 
sent in irons to Vntw* rji , ind on the 27tli 
of Januai}, 1S12 ^^ilhuut an> picviius 
declaration of war, a < oluinn of 20 000 
Frdhchmtii, iindii Mirshal Davou^at, ^u 1 
denly eiiten d andocdipud Swidish Pom- 
erania miprispiud till Swedish offieiils 
at Ilamlyng and filJid tneir phici'. with 
Frenthrain IJrnidotU who w is idniii 
xsteniig the govenirneiit of Sweden diiiiu^ 
the illness of tlic king, ajijit il 1 to Russi i 
for aid, and Ins pi aye i w is gi lutid bvtho 
czar, whose army w is at oiiei sit in moti m 
In the stinggli whidi tdlowid Au'-tiii 
and Priis')! I su[>|>>ii<d Plain , ind on tlio 
otbei Hide weie Rus^ii, Gn it Hiitiin ind 
Sweden 

On till 9th of Mn Nipiltiii left Puis 
to plaei hirn>ilf il Lin In il )t his aiinv, 
which was ilu uly on ils iiimh to tin \ is 
tula At l)i sdtn wh ii h romaiin d 
several wtiKs In w is joiin d by tin Fni 
peror of iuMiia tin king )t Pi us 1 1 , and 
acjowdof Gum in pnnei s, w bom ho cn 
tertain d in niignihunt styk lli thin 
resume 1 hi" ihinu, uid up )u iiuhing 
the li mtur of lliissia dieliiid war igaiint 
the e/ar lli^ unn lousisted ofovti 4')0 
000 mon lud 1 200 piuis of ai tilli i v It 
oiosbi d till Nieiinn in live lolumns On 
the 28tli of June N ip >1 on icac In d WiJna 
the capital of Jiithuinii ind rununed 
there seyentein diys lo niringo foi the 
propel suBtenanu of lus piodigioiis iriny 
movement'* of hi" tioops W( u delated 
v''ateiribh storm which rigid thioughoul 
^huanm 

Mai. Russians fill hack stead il}, destro>- 
uuarters provisions withni reach of the 
ahmeat^ n already begun to suffer 
Riok refu^ Pressing on, Napoleoa 
poleon, disre^ 
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concentrated Mst wbole luriuy 
upon Smolensko^ which eit? 
with vigor on the 17th o^ 
failed to carry tl|6 Bussian il 

ever, aud lost 12,000 men; and 
the Russians set fire to the towH and j 
doni d It In pmsuance of the sfsiine ] 
the Russians burned and ahand(;W^ 
gobouig, Viazina and Gjatsk^ The "" 

SI cured onl} the blackened sites 
places but pressed on with grim resolutit^ 
each da} di awing nearer to Moscow 
bt Petersburg 

The czar now changed his plan of 
line, aud placing the vet^n 
Kutusoff at the head of his army^ ordet^ 
him to bung on a general engafieinentw 
Kutusoff took position in front of the liver 
Mo-kow i his eentie occupying th^ 
of Hoiodino Ills position was 
by strong k doubts and 
iinusuall} ioimidahle On thd ^ of 1^^ 
lember tin rreiuli army arrived in 
of till Rusmiu position, and on the Iw 
stormed it aud c irried it aRcroneof the 
m )st despu ite sliugglcb in the annals of 
w It ihe losses were immense oft’" 
sidis Pile Ficiuh lost 12 000 killed aud 
20 000 wouiidid, the Russians 
kilh d, 10 000 wouiidf d ami 2,000 pnsoncJ?a 
Ihe sill cess of thi Pienih was limited to 
(Ik lapluie of thi mtre nchmenta, The 
Ru^si ills K ti lilted in good order, an^ 
out an\ initeiiil loss of ' enthuSJWSiWL 
Kutusoff 1(li back upon Moscow, but in** 
su id of itti nipiing to defend that rfiy 
witbdicw the iniiabitaut& and lemovedd^lH 
il eveiy ihing ot value that could be 
iw i> Jill Iliis"! ins had determined tlM 
the oriupution of tin ir ancient by 
till Fieiuh should piove their ruitu 
Russiin ainiy niaiehed out of Moafe^V*^ OiJl'* 
tin 14tU of Siptember, ^yoUowed tgr 
I ugii ]) lit t)^* the luhabiUntR, and 
t )w 11 K Kolomna The French arihy |iaj| 
jKish d forw ai d after the battle of T 
hoping to hud comfortable Winter ^ 
in Moscow and on the 14th tod 
tend that city, which they Worej 
to hnd deserted Napoleon i 
hi dll qimiteis in the Kremlm, tbe 
palaii oi the czars In the il| 

French were startled with the s 
cit) wii-s on hre The flamaB « 
guishid with difficulty, but the ninit v ^ 

burst fortli again, and this time glided 
headwa} that they could uot to 
For five days the city wa^ a prey to 
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^.jij^, wd 7;0^ houses, :ol•-nm^e^thB of j w uncommon 

wi^e destroy The fire was the severity. With the appearance of the snow 
of the Eussiahs, who de- began the horrots of the retreat. The 
thfeir ancient capital rather than French soldiers suffered terribly, and per- 
it to «h^^ the French through the iahed by hundreds in the drifts and at 

; Napoleon was deeply dejected at night around the bivouac fires. The roads; 

disaster. The winter was coming on, were rendered very difficult by the snow, 
'•^d not be able to pass it and troops of Cossacks bung upon the 

He must route of the army, ready to cut off any 

make peace or retreat at once. He straggler from the main body. In .a single 

to negotiate with the czar, but night several thousand men and nearly all 
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refused to treat while the French 
soil, and there n‘niained 
^ Napbl^n but to retrace his 

^ ^ B^ssiau border. On the 19th 

French army evacuated 
the' express orders of Napo- 
■ V. re^r^ blew up the Kremlin 

the city. 

V the;#th of Novensber a heavy fall of 

Sie arrival of the terrible 
which- opened this year 


tlic liorses wf‘re frozen to death.' When 
tin- army reaclnMl Smole.nsko, on the 12th 
i of November, it was found that 30,000 mou 
had died from cold, exposure, and hunger, 
that almost the whole cavalry force was 
dismounted, and that ov(u* 300 piee(3s of 
artillery had been abandoned for want of 
means to drag tlicm. 

Napoleon divided his army into four 
columns and liastened on from Smoleuskp 
without delay. The roads were so slippery 
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IHliii loe w to be almost impassable, and 
tli» 0oiA was intense On the ITtli the 
found their read baircd by a force 
1^,000 Kufesian^ undtr KutU'^off, at 
Krasiioi Napoli on personal exi^rtions 
akniesavtd his ir»n> fiojii iittci distruction 
’m the coijflul uliiili milled Nt>, who 
eomminlLl lli in juud had not >et 
come up ml Ills abscuco Housed the 
grave -.t teai-» ( t the eiiipt roi who h It th it 
he m 1^1 bi ovcrwhclnud b\ the supc rioi 
toru-* of the ciuiny Nc) ho\v(v(i sui 
mouiilid Jus difficulties He llu 

K isMins in i fuinus bn.ttli on tin Los 
inina ind ni in i^in^-'t » t lude their piitsiiU 
ciosnd tile Dnicpti on the n joined 

Napoleon fit Oic^awitli but 1,*)00 nun the 
Wicc'k of liH spli ndid eoqH IJie Kiibsi iiia 
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now put foi th the II iilnuisL c xci tions to pro 
vent tiie rieuch tioin tiossmgtlie Bcicsina 
Napol on ibouttlusinii I mu lunfon e I 
by tilt (oinpiii ilivc h lush coips of Mii 
shals Vul i incl Oudinot mil succeeded 
lu laying Iw biid^ts aeior»s tlu Jhitsim 
and in tri up udng tin vTCeit i put of lu-s 
troops to tl) ipp )sitt bauK \ u t ir s toijib 
covered th | usigi of the iivu uid wa^* 
diiven back in c )ijfusi|p \)n the bridgts 
Oae of these bi >1 und^ th i\ eight of the 
artillery, and tlu nt her in u bl jwii up by 
Victor's o^el(r^ Lhe Iuis«,iaii aitillerv 
kept up a fall! In up m the struggling 
masses of the IVeiuh uitnig do\Nn thou 
sands. Tbousand'i isert di owned in the 
BereBina, and thousands were, ni^ele pris 
-oners This ierribl'* eb&aster completed 
the (lenioraUzation eu the* Trench urny, of 
which scarcely 20,000 men remaiued with 
their colors. 


Leaving the comimuid of Ishe 
the King of Naples, the emp$i: 09 f' 
out with all speed lor Wamw, 
hastened to Pans, accompanied by 
court and two other officers. 

Pans on the 18th of December^ and 
tlu capital in a state of great exiCifeosMM 
causta i)\ the reports of the disast^ 
army ind a repoit of his own 
bioktn fiagnuntsof the grand 
conducted bv Murat to the Ntenten^ ^ 
w IS cio'^sed on the 13th of Decetabi^'^ $4® 
Russidii pursuit now ceased^ and 
Ficneli (ould count thur losses, ^6 
450 001) men who had entered the 
tcintorv months before, scarcely 100,0^ 

1 cm mud At kdbt 125,000 had i» 
battle ind (vei 1 J0,000 Imd per]sbed>of 
f lei, liimger, and fatigue dar* 
mg the ictrcat Never, since 
tlie da}s of Xerxcii, bad to 
11 m> experienced such terxSbW 
snfltiing or been foiced iositdh 
a lisislrous retreat ThewhoW’^ 

J leuch empire was filled With * 
in luriiing 

I he return of the empergr to 
Pins was attended with the 
hippust results In spItC 6f 
Ills immense losses le KUSsia, 
li ^ aseeiielcucy over the Freni^ 
j) plo wis so great that eycjy 
<i( nnud he made upon 
1 I me n and money to repaii his 
J sscs and to continue the stmg 
^Ic was pioinptly responded to^ 
and by tho opening < 1 ^ the 
he had simceeded m plaeing' 
i fresh at my of 350, OQO ancUr 
clusiM of the troops employed iif 8pfi£h^ 
his btHii related, CJermany had^an 
foi s mie time watehiiig an ojmortllM|}^ 
throw < ff tlu Trench )otc ftiisbawid 
lutii ])upu \r lhis^sfru|^l| 
dom (NM smee the tbattlc of 
^eem d tint no better opportunity 
efl 1 itselt than that piesented byf“ 
turns util at from Russia, to 
was fonmd between Prussia 
lor tlu piirpo-o of expelling 
from C7ermiii>, and on the 11th df 
1S1> thi Eubsiau army 
while it was received with 
On thc^ lOth of March Prussia * 
claied wai against France^ An 
febsed her intention to aOt a® a 
between the combatants, but 
well convinced that she was 4^ 
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IP *case they were sue- 


s on the 15th of April 
fS"!Erturt, where he assumed 
d of his army, and slJdvanced 
$aal the allieiir. On the ‘id of May he 
l&em affcer a haid btiuggle at, 
aad compelled them to ufuat 
was at once occupied bv Napoleon 
IWI19 replaced his ally, the King of Saxonv, 
M his throne He tlnn ln^teucd on to 
the Eussians and Piussian^, and 
Ibi^ad them posted in an intrenched c imp 
heat Bautzen. Two batihs weic h 
4l0l!0 on the 20th and 21st of M i\, and tlu 
tfedlies were driven fiom tin ir position Tin 
kieses on both sides wcic iinnidiso, but tlu 
dolbated army retiealcd in good 01 d( 
leaVmg not a single tiophy to the ricndi 
On the 22d Napoleon be j in the pin suit of 
’(hef ^eruy. Marsh il lliitoc, to whom h( 
warmly attache d, w inoi i all> w oiiiuU d 

bating the pursuit, to tin gicat 1 of the 
^m.pei«oiri The alius fi 11 b uk to S( bwt 1 1 
and the French continued ll ( } ir uil 
/ to Breslau* The lornurnou isl ul it r ui 
arrniaiitie, and Napoleon (on^nl d to i «-u 
' |Vtosioi!l of hOHtilitiea foi eight K^ Iu)m 
June 4th to July 28th — i<»i tlu puij w ot 
endeavoring to arrange a pi ui In tlu 
meantime he establ^hcd his luad quailds 
at Oresden 

The allies weic lubiiucio, and ii'^id the 
time a^i^ed by the aiim^tui toii^un/i 
a coaltUoii of all the i)owus d 1 lu pi 
agdinst France Austria pii^lud h m\ ml 
her -military preparations w tli all -^peed, 
aind at length submitted lici ultiinitum t) 
Kapoieon* She denuuukd as tin juii ol 
heyr^K^ance the huutndd -b} rnme if 
Pieter^ Holland, Spam, Bwit/oiluil, ind 
my, tlie aiSftolulion of tin ( on 
the Rhine, and the ii cst ib I 
l^Kment^f the pope at llonu 1 hi tun I 
Um maptly fejeeted bv tlic ricntb 
^ The peace congre^'ft lui t at rra/m | 

Itdcordiug to agrecmi nt, 011 thi 'itli 
^ negotiations wen i umd on 

weeks. Tluy pio\i <1 fnnt 
* the IQth of August the wai was 

Austria now foimally ]()inid tin 
France 

army numbered *170,000 mm, 
der the command of thi 
FriiK^e ISahwartzfiiboig It was 
.|Mtt|PM>lied by the Emnerors of Russia 

or Prussia, and a 
of <Skttinau princes It advanced 


at once upon Dresden, and on the 26th of 
August attat^ked the French armybcfoit^ 
that place The battle was lenewed on th( 
27tb, but the allies were repulsed with a 
loss of 26,000 mon, and retreated towuj< 
Bohemia Being icinforced by 6(H)00 
Ru’^suiii'?, tiny again advanced into feaxorn 
and took position on the left bank of tin 
LIbe Thtir design was to coucentritc a 
stiong force in the rear of the Fieiieh at 
Drisdi n, and cut off their n treat to Fianci 
Bivana now abxndonid her nliiauce with 
1 lanec and lomid the coilition with her 
folds Napoh on, who had p.issed several 
d ivs in mdi i j^ion is to his course, fell back 
irom Dit^din and ru the 15th of October 
iiatlud Ijuji/j^ His aimj was 140,000 
siiong, 1)11 X is laigtlx oLifininibeicd by 
ill it ot till ilh( ^ who cuntronteck him With 
i loi I ot i j() 000 ni n 
N i])o]ion, d nstjoiis i t tl c disidvautagia 
unilu whiih lu Idboiiil ri-^oKdl to Yisk 
IV n thing upon i dtci^ivo biillo On thO- 
loth ot (>(t 1)1 r bi^in tin tiiiible battia 
<1 Jii]')/ig lilt fii^t (I IX s lonflut waa 
fivtribli to till Plinth, ind at night the 
1 11 lull (in])fioi iniiilt ])i()po‘*i]s ot peace, 
Iml thi alius ^^llo In w tliiir stiength 
must fill in lu ml, mil wlio wue expd l- 
injT iiish rnntoiCi ments i vi 1 \ liour, leiuscd 
to III it Willi h 111 On till ISlh the battle 
wa-.iin(wdl mil tlu liiuihwcre driven 
biiLatiill] iil^ Dnimg tlie battle the 
101 ps of Si\()n) and A\ mtiiubtig deserted 
Niptlciii uul wiiit c\ir to the Swedibh 
iiiiiv until I l>i in I lotti, in a body. They 
nuinbi ml 12,000 nun 

llii ''lilt} ll the Pii nch aimy now lay 
m a pnTii])t util at It was begun at day- 
light in till iOtli A single, long, iiairow 
biidji aciuss llic Pliisse, the ElsUi and 
fill 111 iishes wliii h lav lu tween them, offeied 
tlu only niiaijs ot esc ipe to the beaten 
1 ) 1(1 It w IS ( lovdldl to its utmost capac 
it>, iiid i Jaige paiL of the ainiyiios&ed 
o\i r HI but b\ a mistake of the en 

giuiir tl c budge w is blown up before all 
till loops had (lossd), and several divisions 
wiu ( ut ofl and compilled to surrender 
111 this tcuiful battle the lobscb of the 
Freni h armx amounted to ove 1 70 000 iiu n 
From Ltip/ig the Frincli tell baik to 
Frfuit in utter confusion A halt of two 
diijs enabled flu ernptroi to (olliit 80 000 
men, and with this force he difcatid tin 
Ba variant, who sought tointereipt him ar 
llanau, on the 30th of Octobei He con 
tinued his retreat to the Rhine, which hp> 
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at !Mf^yence on the 2d of November, 
living bi» army to watch the frontier, the 
^peror hastened to Taris, where he ar- 
, rived on the 9th of November. 

advanced to the Rhine in pur- 
Wjit of the Frenc'ii iininediatcly after the 
imttJe of Leipzig, and on the bth ofNovem- 
tire Emperor Alexander established his 
head-quarters at Frankfort. The mighty 
empire of Napolo(.)n now fell rapidly to 
pieces. The French garrisons on tlie Elbe, 
tlfe Vistula, and tJie (>(]er .surrendered dur- 
ing the remaining months of tlie year. The 
Confederation of the Rhine was dissolved ; 
the kingdom of Westphalia was over- 


whole Spanish frontier, : _ 

Lonce more sent' to C]pfp6si^i^^ 

'driven back in a series of 6nc64T|t*B^ 
forced to retreat into Frapee. 
tian waS carried by storm by the ^ 
on the 31st of August, and on ihe f 
October the British army crofi^d Tjie 
dassoa, and in a short while 
lodgment in the French territory.' 

Upon his return to Pans 
frankly laid before the senate a,statemmt\ 
of the aelnal condition of afiai^, and 
tnanded a fresh levy of 300,000 men; 
demand was granted, and new tax6» %^ 
added to the already heavy burd^s of ; 



thrown ; Hanover was restored to Great 
Britain ; Hoi land expelled the French au- 
thorities and prod iii in ed the hou.sc of Orange, 
mid Austria recr)vered all lier possessions 
on the Adriatic. Murat, King of Naples, 
who had quitted Nji|)(>leon at Erfurt, oflcred 
to join Austria against Fian<*e with all his 
forC00f provided his kingdom of Naples 
weyfe guaranteed to him. 

^ The yjar 18F> was equally unfa V'orable 

t ^fhe French in Spain. On the 21st of 
tne the French army was routed by Wel- 
Vittoria, with a loss of 10,000 
men and 150 piec.es of cannon. Within a 
Wellington was master of the 



empire to meet thiicxpenses of the 
iug oamj>aign. The legislative 
>vas not so subservient, and th< 
dissolved it. With all his 
could succeed only in raising a. 
about 110,000 men, not including 
opposed to Wellington. y' 

Not content with the^ 
many, the allies now resolved 
France and drive Napolemi 
The Austrian army under 
crossed the Rhine at Basle, n^ardi^jcs <W 
the neutrality of the Bwiss, on the.2lBtpf 
December, and advaucewi by easy stages tp _ 
Lanerre-s. which surrendered on tne ISth of 
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3^aiiry» 1814, The Prussian army under rapidly into the rear of the Austrians, 
jSlufltier crossed the Rhino between May- menaced their communications with the 
* eiioe Md Ooblentz, and advanced to Nancy, Rhine, and threatened to carry the wja.r into 
whidh* city was occupied by it. A third Germany. His design was revealed to the 
l^rmy of Russians and Priisbians entered allies by means of an intercepted letter. 
]france way of Cologne, Liege, and They hesitated for a while, but at length 
Kamur, and advanced towards Soissons. bolder counsels prevailed, and they resolved 
By the end of January, 1814, the allied line to Inko advantage of the opportunity to 
e^Ctended from Langres to Namur, ami uas march upon Paris, and bring the war to an 
’ by them with a force of about 200,000 end. lj<‘aving a force of 10,000 men under 
men, Win/ingerodc^to engage the attention of 

leaving c6mpleted hi^ preparations for i Napoleon, tlie Au*!trian and Prufesian col- 
tbe campaign, the emperor summoned the uinns united and set out with all speed for 
commander and principal officers of the Paris. Njipoloon at fiist fill into the snare, 
national guard of Paris to the Tuilcries, on but on llie 27th h arm d of the movement 
the 28d of January, 1814, and confided the of tin* aU h's. lb ^^as then at St. Dizier, 
empress and his infant son, tlio King of ' and coun^i rmax In d with marvellous speed 
Rome* to their protection ; ami on the 25l]i to Tro\cs, wl.i. li he ieaeh(d on the nighty 
left^Parls tind proceed<d with all spe(<l to (»f the 29th, only to h.u-n that tlio alfiea 
<|haIon»-8UT-Marne, wlieie lie a^Numed th<‘ wme thrt(‘ day^ in adviineo of him. Still, 
command of his army. In nono of hn jire- he hoped tluit the t(U((‘ under Marshals 
vtous campaigns had he (Vir shown Midi Marinont and Moi tif r, aided hy the national 
mmtrt'ellous skill, such rapidity of inovenu nt, guard of Paris, would Ik* snflident to hold 
and such astounding fertility of ri‘M)urce, as the capital until ho could an ive to its redief. 
he esthibited in this last elfort o(‘ his genius, Vam hope. Mannont ( oiild only muster 
in which during the neyt few weeks he, 8,000 t loops of the line and 1)0,000 national 
with a handful of men, ke])t hack the hca\y iznards for th(‘ <ld( nee ol‘ Paii«. On tho 
masses of the allies and stimk tlir m blow 2i)th ol* Mart Ji tlie Km[)rtss Maria Louisa, 
after blow with telling efie^ (. The eni- att<‘mledhythelughofhtjalsofthogovcrn- 
peror first encQuntcrttftl the anil y of Hint her nient, (piitted Pnris and took the load to 
at Bricnne, and was defeated by bim. ITn- Illoiv. On the oOth iho allies arrived be- 
^Usmayed by this reverse he atticked the lon» Paiis, and artaekid the whole line of 
Prussian commander rt'pt at« dly, and finally d( li m r ^ Tin ir iiuim nse superiority of 
drove him back lowanls the army ot V(m niimbi is neiilralizt d tho gallant efforts of 
Billow, which was ad\aru ing from the Tihim . Ihe Fnmli, and hv noon the arrival of 
Wheeling at once upon Sehwartztnlx rg the J>hi( her with 100,000 fresh troops made the 
emjwratr inflicted a severe di feat upon liim . e.i^c hopeJt To s.ive l^iris from tho 
at Moutereau, and tho Austrians made pio- horrors ot an asMiuIt, Mairnont and King 
petals of peace. Rluehi'r again mU ami d, dosej)h agmd to an armistice, and con- 
an4 in the battle of Laon was \i<toitouv. ^nted to sinremlor tho city to the allies 
Marmont and Mortier wore li ft by tiie <ni- lhi‘ ne\t day. The French troops of the 
pei’Or to contest the raarcli of tlie Prussians lim' wen* to be pernfitted to march out with 
Baris, whUe he turned upon tlie Aus- . tin ir aims, and retire tow’ards the Loire. 

*i tfiskus ajttyn, and attacked Sehwart/rnbi ig On tin* morning of tho 81st of March the 
411; Aube on the 20lh of Mauh ru'mh Iroojis marched out of Paris, and 

The battle which ensued was the most oh- liie alfitd forces, led by tlie Emperor of 
stinate of the whole campaign, but was m-jpussia and the King of Pru'-sia, (‘uterod 

I hi eit\, and oeeiipied it will, a force of 
^ At was not to maintain this un- 2. >0,000 men. The Mivereigns were reeeiyed 

effUdl, struggle siUnon longer, for the superior with enthusia'>m by the fii kh' populace of 
iklmibers >01 the allies were sure lu the Paris, After a con tcienee with the piim i- 
„ Dgtttmtei of thio^ to give them the victory, juil offieei.s of the Fren(‘h government, the 
, watl fully aware of this, ami after idlieil sovereigns issued a proelanialion de- 

:£lie battle of^Arcxi!^ re.sc)lved upon elariug that tlu'v w'ould not treat with Na- 

> ii Inoymueatr ^hkil? could be excused only poleon Bonaparte, nor with any member of 
, W the in whioh he was his family. Tlie next da\ the senate for- 
fidt of|^iI W'as it. Abandoning mally pronounced the deposition of the 
tlie Ihie ’of diO Aube, he moveC' his army emperor from his throne. 
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% |lie mean Napoleon had pushed | thus ignoring the existence of the ^ 
army, and had reached and the empire. 

; jEpn^ at a late hour on the night On the 80th of May a treaty 

. of'Mjirch. There he learned eluded between Louis and the 

capitulntion of Paris. Feeling that which France resumed her tferritoyW 
;■ idl was lost, he abdicated his throne in favor of 1.792, with a few slight additioiiAi^C 
: his son. The allies i-efused to acc.ept this recovered her colonial possessions, with 

0 ^bdicati()ri, \v that the emperor exception of the islands of TobagOy 

V wa^ at lln'ir niorcy. His means of resistr Lucie, and Mauritius, but w'ias forbidd^ 

HtK'O l>cirig at an end, the emj^cror was com- erect any species of f()rtification in her 
pelii'd to sign an iincondiUonai abdication; Indian colonies. Malta and its ^ 

and on llie 1 iLh of A])ril the t reaty of Fon- cies were ceded to Great Britain in ® 
tainebleau was signed ))et\ve(Mi Napoleon sovereignty, llolhmd and Belgium '‘ifeer0' : 
and the allied powers. Napoleon resigned united hi to one kingdom under the bolide: . 
for himself, his heirs and descendants all of Orange. The allied armies were w^b- 
right, to the cn-owris of l^hance and Ttaly. drawn from France, after the conclaslon of 
In return for this surrender Ue was to je- this treaty, and Louis XVIH."Wfi loft to ; 
tain the title of Emperor lor life, aufl was administer the affairs of his kingdom, 
given the sovereignty of the island of lOlba, On tlie 4tl) of frniie the chain bers ^^or^^ 
.and a revenue of two mil lions of fraixvs. opened by tlu‘. king, who promulgated tli©,. 

AVliile these events were in progress in new charier, or constitution, vvliich dijflfer^ 
the north tlui si ruggl(‘. liel.wecii Wellington in sevi'ral T(?sp('clS from the one to tvljieh; ; 
and Soult in tlie south of France was he liad jiledged liimself belbre his ehtry* 
brought to a close, v On tlio 27tli of Fid)- into Paris. lie declared that the whole, 
ruary, I6l4, S(Mdt >vas (hdeaUHl l)y Wed- anthority of the government of right 
lington ut Orthi z, and again on the 10th of sided in hi.s person ; but that in viety of 
Ajirii ut Toulouse. The French at once alteri'd condition of tlve times, ho, after 
evacuated Toulouse, which was entered in (‘xample of several ()f his ])redeces8ors, wa^i; 
triumph by tlie Anglo-J^jiaiiish army. Tlie determined to make several alterations iti; : . 
authoritiiis of the city immediaUdy raised the fundamental law of the kingdinn, and'/, 
the white flag of the Bourbons, and pro- of his own fn^e sovereign wall grunted tlm v , 
claimed Louis XVI 11. On tlic IMlh of chancr to iii.s subjects. The peers of Fritnci® ■ 
April, the news of Naiioleon’s abdication tveri*. to constitute an upper chamber of the / 
having been ree(‘iv<;d; a <‘oiivention was It'gislatnre, and y/ere to be nominated by 
sigiioil beivveen S<»u]t and Widlington, and the <*ruwn, (dther for life or with hereditary 
the wav was brouLiht to a close, dt'sceiit. Their number was not limltea. 


(.)n the ‘20th of Apiil, ha ving pn^vioiisly i No one could be tdioseii to the chamber of 
taken a touching leave <vr his old guunl, | dejiuties unless he should be forty years p£ 
Napoleon Jell IVuilaiiu hleau. Ill' cm- j a.ge, and should pay taxes to the amount Of 
barked at Frejus on board a lli-itidi frigate, ! 1,000 francs annually. The right of suf-; 
and landing at I'orLo Fcn ajc, on the 4di frage restricted to persons of tbirty, 
of ^lay, took possessioh of his little island years and over, wdio should pay an abhusu 


of Elbd. 


tax oi MOO fr?incs. 


Tlie allies now proceeded to settle the I s de jKiwcr to jinipose la\va.. The 
government of France to their own sati.s- might ref|uest him to propose a law 
'File Em])eror of Itussia, with any subject they deemed necessary. 

■ c gtmerosily, insisted that a slionld refuse their request, they could nofc; 

; Jibeni] const itntion slioii 1(1 ho secured to the renew it until the next;;$|§S^ 

' .French people, :md carric<l Ids point. It man Catholic faith was 
being settled llisit the Bourbon kingdom ()f the state, but full tolerrab^ was 
. of France sliould be reston d, Louis XV HI., to all Christian sects. 

after signing the new constitution, was per- such a constitution as 
; mifiJ«j^,to make bis public entry into Paris aiidcr had pledged himself 

He was greeted it remained the ^ndame]^l |^ of 
ipHj|feenthusiasni by ihe royalist party, but until a comparatively TOieept 
Ipi^pnass of the Parisians received him with In the meantime tbe.Sioyj^ 

^^itlt;pmi nous silence. The new king dated his plenipotentiaries of the 
acts in the nineteenth year of his reign, in congress at Vienna. 





been related 

i hiistory of this period, to 

' ia referred. Its conten- 

;:^ suddenly interrupted 

that Napoleon had escaped 
, and had lauded in the south of 

Tbe ^mit powers of Europe rep- 
' l^^enented at Vienna once more combined 
They proclaimed liim 
agreed to prosecute the war 
'hQ^^Should be rendered incapable ol' 
^ the peace of Europe'. 

; ■ armies were organized ; the 

; ■ ;?■ 2m^ of Austrian troops under l^riuce 
; iSofewartz^ ; the second of British, 
{lanoveris^;^, Belgians, and Prussians, 

; ; Tinder the of Wellington ; and the 

llussians under the com- 
mand, of the li^niperor Alexandm’. 
f In exiling the Ernpo'ror Napoleon t . ‘jiha, 
ftljties had committed a inista^.... lie 
Tizasi JefJ;^ to Franco lliat Ji. coiod 

;an(S dift:.'^ maintain a correspondoT e«‘ 
with his friends in that country. The army 
WIIB still devoted to him, and the Jlouri^on 
, ikihg was, heartily disliked by llu^ groat ma- 
.■.'Iprity of tjie Frciich peoph'.. Tne allies 
iiad vvithdra>yn from Frunee, and it seenu'd 
. ;io :N:ap(>loon that by a l)old ami deteiTniiKMl 
;V; effort he could rally IIk* army to Ins suje 
^ port, and r%ain his lost throne. Having 
• firri^iiged his plans with his friends in 
■ France 1 


tAe liberal party of the French peop^| 
which plainly intimated to him that ho^ 
could reign in the future only as a consti- 
tutional sovereign, as far as the nation was 
concerned, and on the 2l3t of April he pro- 
claimed a new imperial system, which w-ent 
i'ar beyond the charter of Loins XVIII. in 
its concessions to the people. But, hdw- 
ever In* might conciliate the people, theem- 
])eror was w(?ll aware that his tenure of 
power depended solely upon the issue of his 
struggle with combined Europe. He la- 
bored incessantly day and night in the or- 
ganization of hi| army, and by the 1st of 
June he had colli'ctod and ('quipped a force, 

I of 217,000 effective troo])s of the liim, and i 
I 100,000 onh'tna! guards. He subsequently! 
I (I e< hired lliat had J.ie been able, to postpone 
I the comimmeeiuenL of the war for three 
j months longer, be would have had 800,000 
I men for the di-l'cjice of Frane.o, “a wall of 
I brass which no cartldy power would have 
i l.n'cn able to bri'ak tlirongli.” The English 
ami l*ni.<siaii a.rmics, lionev(‘r, under Wel- 
lington and Bluclier, wore tlivoalening the 
Helgiatj frontici', and the oiujX'ror resolved 
to altaclv llicm at once. ’a/jd '(m»ic»)>mr to 
crii.sli them bid'on'. the A ustrian and ’Sj^us- 
sian annit's slioiild (Tiler Franco. 

On iIh.‘ 1 ilh of Juno tln^ Fri'uch army 
crossed iIh.‘ HcIgi.T!) frontic'i*. It. was 115,- 




000 strong, and was commanded by Napo- 
:he left Elba on tln^ 2()(]i of Fol)- | Icon in ptavon. The plan ‘of the emperor 


ruary, 18L5, and on the Ist of March lamh‘d j was to aiiack t he 
ti,ear the town of Oaiin(\s. The first b')dv | ilie h it of ti»c al 


J^rnssiaiiSj who ('onstituted 
i> d line, whih^. Ney, with 

■ hini bn)kc. llnor raiiks i 4^ nn'.n, should ln)ld W’^ellington in 

atTlie sight (>f hint, an(l crowdcid around i claM'k, and prc'vcmt iiini from joining 
him. with. mHhusiastn. Ney, who had vol- ! Bluchcr. Having dt'fcaled the Prussians, 

, . uiateered to bring NapoJcim a prisom r to i Ik* would reinforce Nov, and crush thoEng- 

an army I l;- lj army, ddiis plan was betrayed to 
his tro()f»s j IUik'Iht by (icTieral liourmont, who de- 
by the sight, of tlio emperor I serted to the* I’rn.-^.sians with his staff pm the 
ilinii. This (]cfe(Mion rc(inc< d ! nic.ht of tiu' J4tli. On the loth the em- 
'>A.i^irxviii. to di^spair, and he fled with 

ho remaiiiiTl iiinil 


: remainiT 
the emya'ror. Na- 
advanced ra[)idl Y l>y way 
• ‘-of .Lyons and’ Auxerre, bis fonx's gi'owing 

tiic 20th, of Mar<*ii 
and was es- 

to tbeTuilefies amidst an enthusiasm 
This success had 
firing a shot or spill- 
.blood. 

enthusiasm was 
leisure to examine 


pdaition, ho ;^«nd himself obliged to 
to giteat in order to ooncil 'tie 


, .inite- gitea' 


|)cror with the main army attacked the 
IVnssians, H(),()()0 st rong, at Ligiiy, and Ney 
wa.s oideivd U) make himself master of Le 
(Tuati-o Bras, after whir-li he was to as-sail 
lljc rear of tlu^ J^rn.'isian army. The battle 
at Ligny began at ibnr o’ehjck in the iifter- 
jiooii,aiid lasted until a late hour in the night, 
when the Prussians w'ere driven from tlicir 
])ositi()iJS with a loss of'- 15,000 men. The 
loss of the French Avas about 10,000 men. 
In the meantime the advance guard of 
Wellington’s army had occupied Quatre 
Bras, and Noy’s attack on the afternoon of 
the IGtli was repulsed, with a loss to him 
of 4,000 men. This repulse put an end to 
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!f^p(»}eoii'8 hope of iDterposIrig his arijay 
^^tweea the Liiglish and Prussians and 
.^ating them in detail. Blucher, however, 
a^todng fallen back upon Wavre, Welling- 
bpti, in order to inainUtin his commuiiica- 
ions with him, was obliged to fall back 
iom Qiuirro Bras. He occupied a pre- 
pjVidusly sd(‘cte(l position near the village of 
pVaterloo, !)>’ wJiich he covered Brussels 
^nd maintained bis communications wdth 
KBlucber unimpaired. 

I On the 18th of June Napoleon attacked 
|the British army at Watei-loo. His troops 
I never displayed more spbiiiditl valor than 
A on this fatal day, but the J^higlisli held tlicir 
Ipositions ^dth a gi im tenacity that ballled 
[every effort of the French. Late in the 
|day the Prussian army under Blnchor began 
'Vto arrive on the field, but the result of "the 
fbatile had been decided bclore tboir arrival. 
I^opoleon's last ehbrt was made about seve^ 
.o’clpck in the evening, when the imo*>^ 
j; guard was hurled against tlie EnglpMiiiairial 
I It was broken and driven backvFra.ui centre. 

; by the British guards, awfc 2'ln confusion 
profiting by this su(icess.,i dehid Wellington, 
iirmy ay |>riV»iV /.,':in(l {^/^vdvcancecl bis whole 
at(r*)iiVwtF'^lie F reneh lino back in 
' cyacu' ^j^inoralization. The emperor, ui)on 
^Jfifcnessing this disaster, ext^lainied : * All is 
. lost!’' and turning lus horse left the tiold 
Ut a gallop Prns^inns took UD tlie 






«lude the VigilAEice xtf Ihft 
he determiaed to ihyfiw 
generosity of , the British 
14th of July be ^^patched Geneii^l 
gaud with a letter to the princ^ ■ 

(afterwards George IV.), anuouDt^^'^tf ■ 
his political career being ended,^i?.ca^'-^ 
“like Themistocles, to throw himself ^ 
liospitality of the British people, 
the protection of tbeiij^ws.'' .. V, 

he embarked at llochefort with ■ ' 

board the line-of-battle ship Bollertiiph^,, 
and sailed for England, Iftiidiag at Tox^Wry x 
on tlie 24tb. Napoleon now found to ' 
cost that lie had appealed to a quality whic!h 
the prince regent did not possess. -He wailiot ■ 
even allowcid to land, and be ib uml t.b;^vViB 
enemies 

[‘‘‘“I'ltVo liolti iiini fast, cariiig>»pi^^.,. 
eoened ’ infamy of such a enjurse. 
being detained on boi^rd. the Bcllerpph4|t 
f'or several weeks, he was transferred 
Nortbumberlaiul, the flag-ship of Sic Ge^i^ . 
(^ockbnrn, and conveyed to St. 
which be reached on the 16th of Octqb^ 

He wa«» accompanied by a email 
devoted friemls, who remained iait^lr to , 
him to the last. , 

In the meaiiLime Louis X y IIlv ihaq^^ ^ 
i-ning lus horse Iclt tiie nciti ] second entry into Paris on tlie Sfevof ^|y, < 
The Prussians took up the j ihc day after the occupaiiomof ^6 W 

coldness hy the citizens. Paris 
by the alltes a.s a conquered city.' . 
was with difficulty prevented OTini Weeing 
ni> the Pont de Jena and the 
Coluinn. The works of art of whichlifl^- 
Icon had deprived the various naJbiftnfi ;h| 
Kurope were restored do .thrir- 
'’Plio immense armica of 


^(pursuit, and continued it with savage Inry, 

^ taking 110 prisontu's. The French loss at 
^ Waterloo was over 87,000 killed, wounded 

and prisoners. , i 

Napoleon l(ift to Marshal fooult the task 
of rallying the fugitives of his army, and 
hastened to Paris with all speed, reaching 
there on the morning ol tlve 21st in advanc(3 
of the news of the ' disaster of AVaterloo. 
pj Xt Was at once made known, and the capjtal 
I was thrown into an agony of terror, ihe 
|emp®ror abdicated his throne a second time 
I and proclaimed his son his successor a.^ 


owners. 



,.,v. .. territory. 

iiflice during the “Hundred 


' and nroclaimed his son his successor a .'- 1 omce auj uig r , 

kUapoL)!! n. The assembly, without rccog- pei iod betweeu 

^Sg thcimponal dignity of Napoleon II j Elba and the battfe of 

. i ! 4..-. ‘non/'P with 


f ^nt a commission to treat for peace with 
l^e allies. They rehiaed to enter upon any 
j negotiations unless “Bonaparte’' should be 
[ Siirrendored to them as a guarantee against 
t his again disturbing the peace of Europe, 
f The’victorioua ai mios advanciid rapidly, and 
.on the 8th of rluly entered Paris a second 
biine. liouis XVIH- was reinstated upon 

I liis throne. , i j n j + 

^Mln the meantime; Napoleon had fled to 
• tftijioowt, intending to take refuge in the 
‘ TJawS^S^teB. ‘ Finding it imposBible to 


dismissed from the < 
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The Second Treaty AnSS^ ■ 

Xev — Treaty of Vienna — The HoJy 
PiMolution of the Chamber- AtiwiB»in atigltt,pfV»« . 
Bnlce of Berry — Birth ol the Duke ol 
Death of Napdeoii— Insurrections m . 

Naple»~A rWh Army 

Bourbons in ^ain— Death ol Lcwiis Xvm. . 
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Polignac MiuSij*';.-^ .■^■» : . -W 

of July — The lievolu, ^ . ">>30 — < 

Tuileries — Flight nl' Chariea X.^ — T1 



BI8T0BY OF THE WOBLD. 


The work of the GongreM of Vieniia i^ 
been continued during the 
as has been related. The treaty of ' 
was signed in June. For its t^ii^ 

Orleans Keeo.^s K !..« as Louis 


The 
»eral 

P;.iCv|!h 

Kevoliil&»ri ■ period 


Coijstitutiorial .Vfiauarcliy -- The Kevbldih>ri ^ content With this tr^j^^; 

Belgititii— The Ilclgian King(lom JOMtabliBL|>^ of Kussia induced the 

StV and the King of Prussia 

a league known as the Holy X " 


Attempt to Ass:issin;ite IjohIh Philippe — MMl 
ThierH anrl (iuizoL - I’rinc.e "LuuiH Napoleon ati 


jeon o-tv? t v: 
Strashuri* - Franee Intorvcnes lietween Turkey 
and Egyjjt -Tii(;i/(ia<lriipl(i TieaLy — Fortiheatiou 
of Purls— UeiJjoval of the I teniai ns of Napoleon 1. 
to Ffanoo— Pile Spanish sMarriages — Deatii of the 
Duke of Orleans — Fonquest of Algeria— ‘The Ses- 
aiou of 1847 — Revolution of 1848 — The Rcjmblic 
ProcIuiuKvl -It’Jiglil of the Royal Family to Eng- 
land — TI k^ Provisional Government - Its Troubles 
with the S(»eialists — Insurreetioii (tf June, 1848 — 

It is Su|)i)ressi*fl -Favaignac Dictator - 'fhe New 
Constitution — Foiiis Najjolcori Elected President 
of the Republic -Tin*. French Expedition to Rome 
— Dissensions in the National Assembly — Tlie 
Coup d’Etat of December, IHol — E.stablishruent 
of the Soeoinl Empire — Napoleon 111. Emperor — 

His Ma rriage — Rirtb of tlie Prince Imperial — 
Alliance v/itli England — The Crimean AVar — Ca]>- 
ture of S!evastop(»l — Napoleon III. Esp<mseM the 
Ctiuse of Italy — The ftalijin War of 1 sr)p — BaPAes 
of Magenta and Solferino — I*eaee of VilljjVranca — 
.Prance Aeqnircis Savoy and Nice— -Tlje/' Mexican 
War -Failure of the Fnmcb — Deatln 'of MaximiU 
ian —Tlie PJeljiseili^ -Tiie G,uar/rel with Prussia — 

The War with Germany — DiiJasters of the French 
— B.ittle of Sedan — N ap()l,‘.‘:bn IJl. a Prisoner — 
Uevolution in l^.^ris — yeAi of tlie Empire-Invest- 
ment of. Paris"— Afissiori of M. Thiers — Siege of 


Le|»u 

'ihiofN President— The Revolt of tlie Commune— 
Seevid Siege and (/'apture of Paris — Treaty of 
Fran :l‘)rL 

i the ‘JOth of NovoMulKir, 18.10, the 
sc^eond treaty of waa signed 

between Louis XVllI. and the 
allies,. It was huniiliating beyond 
precedent. An indoinnity of 
^ 700,000,000 IVanc.s was exacted of 

Friuice for the expenses of the war, bedsides 
a still larger sum dmnaiided as compensa- 
tion to the allies for tlie occupation of their 
territury by the French troops. France 
was reduced to lier limits of 1790, and in 
order to prevent her from again engaging 
ill war, her enllre frontier was to be occu- 
pied for livri years by a force of 150,000 
iroops from the allied armies, to be com- 
luauded by a general selecti.Hl by the allies ; 
the whole to be paid and supported by 
Prance. This occu|)ation was 6u])sequently 
reduee<i to thnn; years, and was terminated 
in the autumn of 181 -S. To strike terror to 
the Bonapartlsts, General Labedoyere, a 
levoted friend of Napoleon, and Marshal 
"’ley were shot. In the autumn of 1815, 
Murat, ex-King of Naples, was captured in 
aiii effort to recover his throni^ and was shot 
^on the 14th <»f October at Naples. 




govern their subjects as parents ; t(> 
religion, peace, and justice," wte 
to make it possible for thei33^|: 
b\. their forces, to compel %e- 

fiit b' i?n.4oa of all Europe to absolutisztit in 
g6 ' ‘ »>n4 -ht, and to suppress all moveipentSr 


■VO 


the 

'tent 

bell 


popular liberty, 
mibcr, 1818, the king dissojs^^ 
i er* of deputies, the reactiohlti^ 


••.a •: 

of w'hicb had disgusted even th& 
of rt absolutism. .He announced fa i» 
inten . govern the kingdom in strict 
acco ! c witli tlu) principles of the <^n^ 
siituiion, . ’ the elections held a month 

later rest o* . the choice of the candidah^ : 



or constitutional 




govern meat Its hearty 


of the 11 
wliich ga' 
port. In.,.,...,.., 

On the Aijata. of the 13th of February^ 
1820, tli( the nephew of tte 


king ano 
A rtois, , V 
t!ie oper:» 
horrid dr 
Mild tlie i; ' 
spirary :( ,» 
lainily. tir 
ment of .i iv 
the deir.' k 
Artois, 


; cond son of the Count 
a?>i8Nssinated as he was leaving ' 
Thb assassin was moved to his 
hatred of the Bpnrl^i^; 
- r rife with rumors <rf a coiiL- 
U'structimi of all the 
the inti nonce of the 
urriors the king y iejded 
his brother, the Cotint W 
L j extreme royalist pa^rfc ^ 


disKii^^-oiiihis nnxlerate mi nistry. \ Oh : ^ 
29t]# >>4'j^«mteinber, 1820, the^'V?i<ip^fe0.- 
Berry gave birth to a 
reci^ivM|^?''e title of Duke of 
Tld8 was hailed with joy by tli^jarfV 
Bourbons. , ■ 

of May, 1821, tbe;a#i|Q^ 
Em|K-j.T:#|fv ?^apolcon died ' at 
altA a.^ptivity of nearly six years,; ui .tihe 
fift^>>e|iAo of his age. His death 

wu.^5n?^>. dy mourned by the maserof the 


opl e, who " regarded; . 
die cause of France* ^ 
insurrection^, caused \>f the 
lent of the Boiirhons^ out 

,nd Naples. Per^tinand 




mOM TMM BAl^^ TIME, jgf 


to put down the out- 
constitution of 1812 for 
iind Naples the king was obliged 
a constitution modelled upon that 
Of ^ppjB. The members of the Holy Alli- 
aabi^ were resolved that this effort to estab- 
liiiii ' constitutional government in these 
Idtigl^ms should not go unpunished. Aus- 
tria assumed the task of restoring absolutism 
ill Italy ; with what success we have seen. 


aside the charter,, and by means of intimi- 
dation, bribery, and corruption to secure at 
the elections of 1824 a chamber of deputie-s 
which contained only nineteen liberal mem- 
bers. 

On the 16th of September, 1824, Louis 
X^IL died. He was succeeded by his 
brother, the Count of Artois, wlio ascended 
the throne as Charles X. He was a true 
Bourbon ; ignorant, mirrow-miuded, a firm 



DEATH OP NAroi.KON. 


A meeting of the sovereigns the Holy 
Alliance was held at Verona, and France 
wa8:^leoted to restore the absolute rule of 
FeriSinand of Spain. In the spring of 1828 
an Ilirmy of 100,000 French troops entered 
B|)ain, and putting down the resistance of 
thbCfi^niards, re-^tablished Ferdinand in 
the exercise of the most odious tyranny in 
Eiivope,, 

of tlie army in Spain em- 
boi|id<»ti^ the French government to set 


bclicv(?r in absolute rule, and tlvoroughly 
under the influence of the Jesuits. In bis 
disposition he was frank and cordial, ajid 
his friends were warmly attaclicd to him. 
He was crowned in the C/atliedral of libeirns, 
on the 29tli of May, 1825, and the ancient 
ceremonial of the Middle Ages was revived 
in all its details for this occasion. Cbarlea 
bad been the first to emigrate from France 
ill 1790, at the outbreak of the Revolution. 
He returned to it in 1814 with the sam« 
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ideas and prcjiidicos Jio liad tiikcn away 
mx\\ him. The world had moved far be- 
oud him in the tliirty-five years which 
ad rolled l»y since he fled from his 
country. 

The reactionary ((■mlenci('s of tlie ne^v 
governtnent nhu’nu'd and angered the na- 
tion. Tlie lir.st evidence of tills leeling was 
given at a review of the init ioniil guard in 
tlie sjiriiig of 1^27, wlien tin; trooj)s, uj>oii 
passing tliehing, shouted, “ Down witli the the 2()lh. The first of these suspended the 
ministers! Down wit li llie J(‘sn its I TIk^ liberty of tJic press*; the setumd dissolved 
king at once disbanded the Jiationivl guard the newly ele(;tc!(l elnvinher of deputies; the 
of Paris, hut iinlortunat'dy for himself lei't third radiealJy ehang(*d the system of elec- 
them in possession of tlieir arms. In the iion ; the fourth eoiivtiked the chambere Tor 
elections of 1827 an overwhelming majority th(^ 28lh of »S<‘])temhcr following; and the 
against the government was returned to the lil'th a])pniii1ed some ultra royalists to the 
chain bt‘r. The king was obliged to dismiss couneil of state. 

his ministers and to summon a more liia ral Tlie a ppt^arauee of these ordinance® threw 
cabinet. One of the first acts of the new Paris into a liirnnlt. Tlio national guard 
ministry was to remove tlio system of pub- (ook uj) arms, with the veteran Lafayette 
lie (‘dueatioii from the control of the Jesuits, at llurir head ; the strc'ets were barricaded ; 
This was a very ]M)piilar measure, with the the tricolor \va,s dis}dayed in tlse place of 
nation, but it gave great ofi’enei* to the (ho flag of tlie Iloiij-bons ; and the royal 
king, wlio, on the. 8Lh of August, 1829, dis- troiips were atlaekc'd by the citizens. The 
missed the ministers ami apjiointed a new garrison of 1/aris was |‘ommanded by Mar- 
cabinet, wdl h Ihine.o Polignae at its head, sha) IMarmont, but was insufficient to put 
The a])poiutintMit of this Juinistry — every down the p()|Milaee, though it. obtained 
inenibor of wliieli >vas iiobal for Jiis devo- some im|)ort;viit sueeesscs. At length the 
tion to alisoluiism — wais regarded by the 
people as a declairition of war on tlio ])arL 
of tlie king Jigain.st llie charier and all the 
liberties of I’hamclnm'ii. The chainlKT of 
deputies ])lainly told the king that the new 
ministers, did not enjoy the eonilvlenc’O of 
the eonnti-y, and wa.s di.-solved by the angry eaied it in favor of his grand.son, the Duko 
sovereign. The depnl i(‘S wen* re-elected hy of JJordeanx. lie then quitted the king* 
the people, and lh(^ new ehainlier wag more dom and look reliigo in England, 
than ever ill the hands of the opposition. In the meantime a number of leading 

While tlii.s struggle had been going on in eitizms of l^iris, anxious to keep the 
France, a. foreign disjuite liad beAai eiigag- Intioii w ithin bounds, had prevailed ofl tke 
ing the attention of tlie goverinm'nt. Tlie Duke of Orleans, the cousin of-CharU^ 

Dey of Algiers had robbed the Freneh who was known iv> ])osses8 liberal opiuiona/ 
men^liiints residing in bis dominions of large to assume tlie control of the govei^ntueiit M 
sums, arid Jiad insulted i be Fre.nidi consul j litmtenant-gerieral of the kingdom. Ifei 
upon ills tl ‘inanding redress. In the sum- convoked tlie two chambers for the SA- df 
mer of 1821) an exjiedirion under the com- August, ami tlioso bodies upon assenr^llg 
lixand of (lem ral Jlovirmont, the minister <leel:ired the throne vacant by the 
of war, w'as despalehed to Algims to obtain lion of the elder branch of the 
redress by force of arms. It landed before Bourbon, and elected Louis Fhiliptie^’p^k^ 
that city, curried its defeiiees by assault, of Orleans, King of the Fi^ncdny 
and compelled the doy to surrender. Philippe accepted the crown, attd 
Algiers was at oueo oeeu pied by (he f'rench hi? intention to reign as a coiiultitat&^iBil ’ 
troops, who were enriched wdlh the spoils sovereign. On the 9th ^of August 
of the city. an oath to maintain the charter as 

As soon as he learned of the success of by the chambers in the interests of^pQptjllsi : 
the liberals in the elections of 1830, Charles ifberty, and ascended the throne iiii tifce ; 
X. determined to compel the triumph of his presence of the great officers of 


tr(>o])s Ix'gnri to Iratcrnizc w ith the people^ 
The J.»()uvre and Tuileries w-cre earned by ' 
llui po])ubice, and the ti’oops were compelled 
lo relroat iVoni Paris. Charles X- fled 
Ironi 8r. Cloud to Ibnnbouillct, where; 
hopeless of rcgiiining his throne, he abdk 


absolute power by employing a strain^vl^ 
Lerpretation of an article of the coplftitUtioa 
which authorized the sovereign to maka 
regulations and decrees necessary for the 
exe(rutibn of the law\s and the safety of tkib 
state.” By virtue of this clause he assuhi^ 
the right lo alter and abrogate some oF the 
most easential provisions of the chirtei*. 
On the 2bt.h of July be issued five Wdi- 
ii:in(*e.s, which aiipeared in the Monitem of 
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Ji; dead in France; the will 

people was supreme. 

V was the sou of the notorious 

;?• ^Ivilippe Egalit6/^ Duke of Orleans, who 
; . lih^ded d uri ng the F ren cli Revol u - 

lipUj and was in his forty-seventh year. 
Ije was sincere in his professions oi* liberal- 
ity so long as his principles did not (conflict 
With his interests ; but he thoroughly under- 
stood the art of accommodating hiinsell* to 


home and peace with foreign powers. In 
the internal administration of the kingdom 
the king sought honestly to adhere to the 
charter. Two legislative chambers secured 
the rights of the people, and the elections 
were eoinj)aratively free. The press Wiis 
nominally unshackied, but the government 
continued to exercise a mild censorship 
over it. The i'rieiulship of foreign powers, 
especially of Kngland, was cultivated, and 
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He did not find his new 
otiCj for the Icfriti mists, 
.partisans of th(! elder branch of the 
family, who supported the Duk(j 
of .Bordea were called, denounced him as 

•E iisui^er a traitor to his race ; whih? 
tho declared that he had been 

: by a clique in opposition to the 

of the people, 

ii : ; lead i ng principles of Louis Ph il i ppc;’s 

constitutional government at 


Franco scrupnloiisly nvfrainrd from engag- 
ing in the affairs of any Kiiropoan country, 
excopl vvl)(TC her own interests were directly 
(roneenied. The iiitcriial order of the king- 
dom was seriously disturbed by .several 
popular outbreaks during the first years of 
llu? new reign. 

Tile revolution of 18; JO ji fleeted the rest 
of Europe jn’otbuudly. In Italy, (Germany, 
and Poland there were outoreaks of greater 
or less magnitude. Belgium hud iu‘ver 
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been satisfied with its coinpuJsory union 
with Holland in 1815, and now rose in gen- 
eral inaUfreclion against the Dutch govern- 
ment. The Dutcli tnfops were driven out 
of Brussels ou tin 2^d of September, after 
a stubborn fight, and took refuge in the 
fortress of An t werp. Tlie Bolgian provinces 
organized a Ji volutioniiry congress, which 
now a[)|H*al(‘d to tlie five great powers of 
JEuro])e to pn)te(^t Ih^lgiiiin against Holland, 
and King William at the same time made 
an Mj)peal to the sauK? powm-s to (^Orapel the 
Belgians to submit to his authority. On 
the 2()th of D(‘cembcr, tliefive powers 

signed a protocol r(*cognizing and guaran- 
teeing the iiKlc.jKMidence of lieJgiutn as a 
8epa?’ate kingdom, tlie crown of which was 
bestowed upon J'rinee Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, the wddowtid husl)ajid of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of England. In June, 
Leopold was pi‘o(*hiiuu‘d king hy the B('.l- 
gian government, and in the course of the 
following year mnniiid the Princess Louisa, 
the eldest daughter of King Louis PliiJi[)pe. 
The King of Holland reiused to submit to 
the decision of the groat ])owers, and dv'.- 
dined to evax^nate Antwerp, wliich was 
held by a garrison of 4,000 Dutch troops 
under General Chasse. He also retained 
the forts on tlie Scdieldt. A treaty was 
signed betwcHUi France and England for 
the assistance of the Belgians. A French 
army of 50,000 men entered Belgium in 
November and laid siege to Aiitwcrj), 
which, after a nioinoraljle defVmce, was 
forced to surrender on the 2Jd of December. 
The Dutch king now witlidrew liis troops 
from Belgium, and the French army at 
once returiKid to its own country. 

An attempt was made in the winter of 
18 to excite a legitimist uprising in La 
Veudee. It was headed by the Duchess 
of Ihuri, the inotlKU’ of tlie Duke of Bor- 
deaux, who was at length captured and 
imprisoned by the government. While in 
prison she gave birth to a daughter, ami 
was obliged to (confess a secret marriage to 
ail Italian nobleman. She was at once al- 
lowed to withdraw to Sicily amid the 
general ridicule of the public, and thus, 
happily for France, ended the first attempt 
to restore Henry V. to the throne of his 
fathers. 

The internal disturlunices, to which we 
have, referred, were the work of i lie extreme 
repunficans, or socialists. They gave the 
government a great deal of trouble, and 
after a sanguinary outbreak at Lyons, 


which was suppressed with lilif 

government caused the prisoners m 

the insurreetibrts to be transported or 
prisoned for long terms. This was AsOvera 
blow to the secret societies of the 
])iirty, and was resented by th4m. Oh thfi; 
28 til of July, 1835, one of their hucabei; ' 
Fieschi, a native of Corsica, attempted to " 
assassinate the king by means of fia infen)^ : 
machine. The king escaped unhurt, Tho : 
Duke of Orleans was slightly wounded, but , 
Marshal jMortior, General Lachasse, aiid;^ 
twelve other j)ers()ns were killed outright- 
Fieschi was captured on the spot, and was , 
guillotined on the 19th of February, 1836. 

The ministers of Louis Philippe. #0rij ; 
naturally (‘hosen from the Orleanist party; , 
wdneh liad made him king. 
among these wore M. Thiers 
men of great abilities and widely 
ojiinion.s. Tlu) Ibrmer was regai;da^|pP^R 
leader of the more liberal wing of tho 
Orleans party ; the latter was the avowed 
chain j)i()ii of the extreme monarchical 
wing. M. Thiers came into office iu tlie 
ministry of Marshal Soult in the spring of 
1832, as minister of the interior. He be^ 
trayed a singular inconsistency ihrpughout 
his wliole jaJitical career. When out of 
office he was the champion of the ^most 
liberal opinions; when in office he v^as as 
cons(‘rvaLivc as his great rival, M. Guizot, 
himself. On the 22d of February, 1836, 
he hccame prime minister. Spain was at 
tliis time torn by civil war, and M. Thiers 
was very anxious to iutorvene in her afTairs. 
The kijig, however, refused to be guided by 
Ills advice, and the ministry resigned aftet 
an (existence of six months. 

On tlio loth of November, 1836, Prinoii \ 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the son 0f , 
Louis and Horten sc, and the nephew of the 
Kmj)eror Napolc'ei, jnade an attempt id 
excite a rewdt of the garrison of Styasburg; . 
fi)r the avowed purpose of overthrowing the 
Orleans monarchy and re-establishing jbhe 
(empire. The troops refused to join' 
ami lie was arrested and sent by way^-^; 
South America to New York. > - 

In 1839 MehemefAli, the Viceroy? 
Egypt, threw off his allegiance to the 
:nid conquered Syria. France, under :tha 
guidance of M. Thiers, who was onoe-inore; 
prime minister, demanded that Meh^n^ 
Ali should be allowed to retain Syria aii4 
Egypt. England, on the other ha^|l^ 
sisted on the unconditional surrender*^ 
Syria to the sultan, and induced th6 
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. sustain her. The result was that 

great powers, ^without eom- 
Ai^Dicatiiig their intentions to France, 
signed a treaty- with Turkey, in virtue of 
which an English, Austrian and Turkish 
fleht? deduced tJio Syrian ports and fu)ni- 
>ipelled Mehemct Ali to withdraw his forces 
liroiJtt Syria into Egyj)t. Tlie matter was 
by assigning Egypt, in iiidc})endciit 
hereditary possession, to Mehemet Ali, and 
restoring Syria to the porte. ! 

The “Quadruple Treaty” was regarded i 
.by the French as an act of trcacluu'y on i 
the part of England, and a geiuaal iii;.-iro ! 
was expressed for war with that country. | 
Tliep rincipal results of the excitement were ! 
the lortihoiiliaii of Paris with an encictntej 


and a fiys(lh% of detaclH’d forts; and the 
■ihU . minislry, 
whic WW l^ regard (^d as re- 
' ad van tage 

tliat had been gained by ]^ng- 
laud. A new ministry, undi r 
Marshal Soult, was insiaJlcd 
vin October, 1840, The guid- 
ing spirit of this ministry was 
M. Guizot. Tlie quarrel with 
England was settled, and as a 
peace-offering Great Britain 
agreed that the remams of 
the Enaperor ISapoleon sliould 
be removed from St. 1 Ic lcna 
to France. They were disin- 
terred and conveyed to France 
by a French squadron, fom- 
manded by Prince de Join- i 
ville, the son of the king. 

The squadron readied (Cher- 
bourg on the 8th of Dccvmher, IS 40, and 
tfee remains were transferred (o a smaller 
^^sel and conveyed up l ho Heine to Paris, 
. where they were interred in the chapd of 
the Hotel des Invalided with the most im- 


ber, 1846, the Spanish queen married her 
cousin ; and on the same day the Infanta 
Louise was married to the Duke of Mont- 
ponsier, Louis Philippe’s youngest son. 
These marriages gave deep offence to Great 
Britain, and coldness and sus])icion marked 
the redations of France and England from 
this time until the downfall of Louis 
Pliilipjic. 

On the loth of July, 1842, the Duke of 
Orleans, the eldest sou of Jjouis Philip|Hi 
and the lu'ir to the tlii one, died from the 
(dliH^ts of an ar^eldent. left two sons — 

the Count de Paris and tlu^ Duke de Ciiar- 
tres. Tlie former, who thus became the 
heir to the tlirone, was born in 1888. 

The war in Algeria, begun in the last 
reign, w^as continued through that of Louis 
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I’hilippe, and resulted in the conquest or 
lliat country by the French. In 1847 the 
Jra.1) leader, Abd-el-Kjider, was captuia d, 
and in violation ol'the [iledge of the Frern It 

r'omninmJnr. was hremnhi. to Fi and 


posing oe rein on ies. 

In. 1846 the liollow friendship betAvei'ii 
the J^rench and English governments was 
broken by the question of the Hjmnish 
iraamages. Qiieen Tsabclbi of Spain 
AVanted a liusband. The British govern- 
liient wished her to marry l^rinec Leo- 
pold of Saxc-(k^biirg. Lotiis Philippe 
wished to strengthen his dynasty by a con- 
lieCtipu adth that of Spain, and selected, as 
tjif husband of Queen Isabella, her cousin, 
weafcminded Don Francisco d'Assis, 
■ ^ match was warmly 

by EngiancT, but Louis Philippe’s 
^ and on the 10th of Octo- 


iinju’isoned in the ('liaieaii of Amboisc. 
This brought the n*sistance of the Arabs to 
an end. 

Tiie harvests of 1846 and 1847 tvore bad, 
and tln*s^i failures were followed by an era 
of higli prices and gre at <listress tlirouglif»ut 
the kingdom. Wages di-clined and work 
was scare(‘. The king had never been en- 
tirely popular with tlie people, who wished 
to be rid of the whole Bourbon family. 
The general discontent at home was in- 
creased by tlie freqinmt failurcis in the 
foreign policy of France. The Spanwb 
marriages, the. quadruple treaty, the loss ol' 
the English alliance, and other matterr^ 
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Ijrisatly tended td increase the dislike which 
the masses felt for the Orleans monarchy. 
The republicans Cciecriy Ibinented this dis- 
e,oit{;cnt, and tin^ j)olicy of the government, 
''vhich was growing more coMserviitive every 
y;uir, greatly siiriplilied their tJi.sk. In the 
session of the ehjimbf'rs in 1847 the liluTals 
demanded eertain retdrins whieli would en- 
force more literiilly tli(‘ t(‘rin.s of the eliarter, 
hut the govern ijuml, under th(j gnidanee (»f 
M. Guizot, firndy relus(‘d to grant their 
demands. 

The liberrd m(‘nd>ers of the chamber now 
proposed to give, a series of “ reform ban- 
quets in I\u!s and the provinces as a 


streets of Paris, shouting, “Vive la 
forme ! ” An army of nearly 60,000 Am* 
liad been collected by the govenmient. 
ill tlui vicinity of Paris, under the veteran 
Marshal Bugcaud, hut no troops used 
that day. On the, 28d the national guard 
Wits placed under arms, but sliowed unmis- 
takable sympathy willi the people, and pre- 
v(‘nled llic regular troops from dispci’sing 
llie crowds in the streets. The events of 
this day opened the, king’s eyes to the true 
slate of atliiirs. M. Guizot at once 1 ‘esigned 
Iiis oflici‘, and was succeeded by Count 
Mole, who jjrocccded to form a new minia^ 
try. It was too late, however, to put dc^lMilS 
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means oi maniti'sting the stnaigth of their j the outbreak hv a change of. roinistryv 
party. A baiujue.t wa.s arranged to be ! 4'liat nigiit a detachment of treops 
given in l^iris, hut was iirobiliiti'd by tlio ; upon n liody of riolers which hnd at^ek^id 
goveruuieni, and it was dctcrniiued that it ! them, killing a number of citizensi.d-T^ 
should^ take jilaee in spite »>! this ])i'ohibi- ; bodies of tlu*, slain were paraded by t36rch- 
tion. Fbe government again forbade the j liglit through the streets of Paris, and.eth^! 
banquet. Plic king and his ministers j repnhiieans aiul socialists at once itt'; 
fancied ibemselve.s sc'cnre, whi'ii in reality : a rm.'«. Ihirricaih's were erected, and sbtmtS' 
the popular discontent bad resiehe.d such a | of “ Vive la K(‘|)uhlique ! ’* rowe flte 

f ntch that it was ready to break out in revo- .throng — cries that had not beeif 
iitioTi at any moment. The lianqiiet was i Franee for forty years. Count f 

abandoned by its projiuMors, who liad ae- 1 deelined ibe task of forming a new 
complished their ydan of placing the gov- j istry, and M. Tliiers was intrusted 
eminent in an attitude of bostilily to the | The first net of the new minister was to 
lU)erties of the peojile ; but on the 22d of diieetlie king to order the troops to 
.February, 1848, dense crowds filled the ' draw from Paris. Marshal Bugeaudyup^ii: 
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this order, resigned his command 
itt diagust;; This was on tlie 24th of Febru- 
ary^ On the same day the troops of the 
lin^ and the national guard joined the peo- 
ple and marched .upon the Tuileries. 
fLiOuis Philippe, feeliug that all was lost, 
signed his abdication iu favor of his grand- 
son, the Count de Paris, and withdrew to 
SL Cloud.' The insurgents, lio\vev(*r, paid 
no attention to this al)dieation. The 
Duchess of Orleans, with her little sou, ap- 
p.'iared in the chamber of deputies and 
ix^ought them to sustain tlie olaiin of her 
cliild to his grandfather’s throne. The 
mob broke into the hall at this jl]Iletu^^, 
^nd she was compelled to seek safety in 
Aight. The royal family if 'd to lOngland, 
where they obtained an asylum. There 
I^ouia Philippe died on the ‘ihih of August, 
1850, at the age of seventy-seven. 

On “the 24th of Folmiary (he republic 
W*iB proclaimed, and a provisional govern- 
ment, consisting of Liiniartine, Dupont de 
I’Eure, Arago, Ledni-Rollin, Marie, (lar- 
iiier-Pages, and (hrhnienx, was installeil. 
There W'as great danger that tlie revolution 
of 1848 would degenerate into a socialist in- 
surrection, which would have plunged 
France into deeper misery and have drawn 
upon her the enmity of all ICurope. The 
eloquence of Larnartiiui secaired the adhe- 
sion of the populace to tlie rj:ipublic. The, 
nipb had already sacked the Tuileiies, 
burned the throne, and nais'*(l the rc,(I fl;ig. 
Moved liy the apjieals of Lamartine l()0,0i)i; 
national guards declared for the firovisional 
goyernnient. The socialists \ver<', conijiellt!^ 
tQjsubmit, and the better class of citizens, 
who dreaded a triumph of that party,, 
pity e their hearty support to the repuhlic.. 

provisional government at once en- 
tered upon its duties, and was immediately 
filusiged into a series of the, jnost trying (an- 
'barrassni^lits. The socialist [>arty in.sisicMl 
it was the duty of the gov'enimcait to 
prpyide work for 'evory citizen willing lo 
Ittborr, and this demand was siistainc<i l>y 
of the government belonging 
that jparty. The conservative mendx'r.'i 
forced to yield, and on the, 27lli of 
S^eblNOary a decree was i.ssiu:d estalilishiug 
a ayateni of national workshops, in wln’cii 
;|dl ^plicant^ were to be ]iaid by the slate 
; ^ their work. Tlie workshops 

placed under the control ol'a commis- 
atth of which was Jvouis Blanc. 

% tb^€ginm^of March 40,000 people 
iVjErrh <hiip}cyed id the workshops. 


The elections to the new assembly were 
held on the 27th of April, and a majority 
of conservative candidates was njluriied. 
The assembly met on the fith of May, and 
began its career by appointing a supreiiit’* 
executive conimissioii, the members oi 
whit'll were evenly drawn from the con- 
servative and socialist parties. In the 
early suirimcr of 1848 the national work- 
shojis were ftmnd to be a costly and ruinous 
mistake, liaving cost in about three mouths 
I bo enormous sum of $2,835,000. On the 
22d of Jiiiit', in the lioptj of lessening the 
evil, the gov(*rnmeiit ordered a certain 
number of workmen to enroll themselves in 
the army on pain of being refused employ- 
ment in the liat ional woi ksliojis. This de- 
(Tcc was biiicrl y resen led by the working- 
men, who wt're deeiily imbued with the 
pernicious dotitrines oi' tla^ .socialist party,, 
and on tlic 22d they look up arms and 
attacked the troo])."^, intending lo overthrow 
the government. The asstmibly a(;tc.d with 
lirniu(‘.<s. OeiK'ral CJavaignac wms appointed 
to the command of the regular troops 
and the national guard, and was invested 
with dictatorial j)ow(‘r.s. Tin*, fighting con- 
tinued until the 28ih, when lh(', last barrL 
caxJo (>.1‘ tlio insurgents was carj'icfl. On the 
27ttL the venerable Arelibislioj) of Paris 
was sliot l)y oiui of ibo insnrgeiils as he, was 
parsing betwcHiii the lines in the hope of 
elleeling a restoration of jaaiee. The loss 
of' life was enormous in these conflicts, and 
tliC ])owt i' of the sf>eialists was broken for 
the tilin'. Tin' insurrecjtion being crushed, 
( avaignae. surrendered his dictatorship, 
and wa.< Mp])ointed presith'iiL of the council, 
widi the I'ighl of naming his ministers. 
On the 4lb of »luly he issne.d a decree clos- 
ing the iialiuiial worksho|is. 

On the 12tb of ^ioV^'mber the constitution 
of the republic was formally proclaimed. 
Tiie exeeiilive aiithorliy was intrusted to a 
(diief magislrato iK.'aring the title of presi- 
d('nt of the. ri'.piiblic. He was to be chosen 
for four years, and was not (‘ligihle for re- 
eh'ction until a period of four years after 
his ti'rm <>f oftico liad expired. The legis- 
lative power was vested in a single elmm- 
her of 750 meml)(*rs. 

A new element no\v entered into the poli- 
tics of the republie. Princi'. Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, whose a ttempi at I’cvolution 
at Strasburg we have related, made a 
second attempt, at Boulogne, in 1840. He 
was captured, ami smileneed by the court of 
peers to itn prison in eut for life in the Castle 
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of Hatti/ In May, 1846, he made his The revolutionary movements ill. 
es^cape in the disguise of a workman, and which we have related elsewhere, 
sought refuge iu England. He was now curred. The pope, driven 
elected to the assembly I'rom the depart- pealed to France for assistance/^ 
ment of the Mt inc*. The government de- liad long been jealous, of the Bupr^acyi^' : 
‘clared its intention to ])reveiit his return to Austria in Italy, and President 
France, and l)o resigiUMl his seat. A new resolved to take advantage of this occaeiosj' 
election w'ms ordereil, and ho was returned to intervene in the affairs of that cauil^rj^ : 
by fiv(Mlifrer(‘nt departiiK^nts. Tliis cleeided An expedition, under General Oudinot,' : 
-manifestation ol‘ the popular will induced was despatched to Rome in. the spribg of ,; 
tlx; govcTuinent to withdraw its opposition. 1840, as has been related. The city t0f > 
Louis ]\'apoie()n then crossed the channel, Rome was captured, the republic was oviSlv : 
and on the 2f)tli of Heptember took his seat thrown, and the authority of the pope i!!0* ' 
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as a member for the deiairtim iu of the f stored. A French garrison was establisilit^, 
Seine. His name :in)irsed the great(*st cii- in Rome and wa.s maintained there 
thiLsiasm among the Freneh people, and twenty 3’^ears, ' / 

without having ilone anything to deseuve | The national assembly divided iliW 
it, he fouiid him.self the most popular man |a nuiubev of parties. One of thesb;^ 
in Franee. The (*atis(‘ of his ])opularity j ported the {)residcnt ; another ^vas dej^te^ 
lay in the fact that lie wus the heir of the to the intere.sts of the legitimists ; a 
great emperor. l^*ofiting by this ])()pii- ; to those of the Orleans family ; and a fbuf^/; 
larity he announced hinist‘if a cxudidiite for ’ consisted of the socialist deputies; 
the presidency of the rcpulilic, and at the ; ihti exeeption of the first all of these 
ele(!tion on the 10th of Dcci'iula'r, 1848, hostile to the prcisident. The lejgitx^iSt . 
■was chosen president by a voi(' of 5,000,000 and Orleauist parties were plotting'^t ^b’ 
out of a total vote of 7,I>2(>,00(), j-ec^eiving h . overthrow of the republic and 
largo majority (hn-i- OeiK'ral (lavaigiiac and lion of the monarchy ; the socialis^^- ^ 

.all his other competitors combined. On j busy working for the downfall of 
the 20th of Deeeiiiber he entered upon the public and the iriauguratipn of 
duties of his ofiice, and took up his official of communism. These parties hated 
^residence at the palace of the EJysoe. other intensely, and were uniirtl bnly; Si 
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■ They wished sudden and causeless panic, fired upon a 

him first, and then settle thcyr crowd of unoffending citizens, killing large 
among tl»emselves. In this un- numbers of them. Many prisoners were 
•^ji^piy state of * affairs the hopes of the taken by tho tnmps from the insurgents, 
itaiilon rested upon the president. Socing These were put to death in crowds in tlie 
liiiat the fall of the republic was inevitable, prisons, and 2v),500 persons were banished 
azid knowing that neither of the contend- to Oaycaine. ' 

jng parties possessed the confidence or It had been fort^seeii from the first that 
represented the wishes of the Prcnich poo- the jjrcisident would not rest satisfied with 
pie, Louis Napoleon resolved to over throw t he extension of his term of office. He was 
thtBin all, seize the entire govcirnment, and following in the footsteps of lys uncle, the 
appeal to the people to sustain hiin. Ilis great emperor, whose lieir he was, and the 
plans were laid with skill and carried out restoration of the emj)i re was tho end of his 
with boldness and decision. schcnics. At. a grand baiupiet given to 

On the night of December 1st, 1851, the liiin at. Tiordeanx on the Dih of October, 
la|tding menibers of the assembly w^c^re 1852, l)ie ])resid(‘nt foreshadowed his inten- 
iitreated, and the govenimoiit printing-office* tions in ids memorable utt(‘rauee, The 
was occupied by troops. Decrees iind Kuij)ire is On the 21st of Novem- 

: Proclamations were struck off during the her the electors wen* <*Mlled upon to vote 
for ii.se on the m(nTow^ Tho army upon a plrhJsrlfe declaring Louis IWapoleon 
wto devoted to the pr(‘sid(Mit and readily Bonaparte hereditary Lmjicror of the 
aided him in carrying out this r/’ Fnaich, with the right of regulating the 

Op tho morning of .December tin*. 2d the ord(‘r of sui^cession to the throne in his 
Parisians were astonished hy proclamations family. It w^as acce])ted hy 7,824,189 suf- 
from the presidout annouiK.'ing that the iVages, to 255,145 against it. On tli(i2dof 
national assembly was di.sso]vc(l ; that uni- December, 18f52, tlu* m.^wly elected sov- 
V0rsal suffrage was restored ; that a geiu^ral er(Mgn, wdio took tlu*. title, of “ Napolei;*!. III., 
election was ordere<l for the 14tli of Deeo.m- Lnijicror of the French/’ made his solemn 
1)6^} that Pari.s and tho dcparlmeiit of the entry into Paris. On the 2i)th of -lanuary, 
Scihewere placed iiiidcnnartial iaw. An- 1855, he marrii'd Eugenie Marie do Guz- 
; decree gave the names ol’ the nmv man, ('ountess of Trba, a lady of great 
mipfetry, stated that the ])residoiit would beanty, and ilcseemhal f rom one of tlie most 
suhtnit to the suffrages of the ])eoj)le a new illnstrions families ol Spain. By her he 
cdiifttittUion containing the lidlowing pro- had one. son, Napoleon Eugem^ liouis, born 
visions: a responsible chief magistrate wa.^ jNlarch Ibih, 185(). 

to be chosen for ten years; the miuist(‘r.s TliiOii.'^, oflint of the now emperor Avas 
were to bo responsible to the pia^sident to gain tiie moral sn]>j>()rt whir‘h W'ould re- 
dioHe; sl council of state was to originate suit from an allianee with Great Bi itain. 
laiySi which were to lx* disenssed and voted In order to efl(M‘t this alliance ho adopted 
b j.. a legislative chamber ; and a .‘^I'liate was the Faigli.^i policy concerning t.lio Eastern 
Cheated, whose duty it should be to (pic.stion. Early in 18o5 the (Vair of Uns- 
W^tich over the constitution anvl ])revenl ill- sia, believing that tin? 'I'urkisli empire in 
firaCtiqiia of it. This constitution was sub- Europe was hastening to ' it..s fall, made 
mitted to ^he people on the. 2()th of Decern- st'cret overtures to the British government 
was ratified by llic votes of to join him in a division of the dominions 
'7ij^^j300Preiichmen. Willi thoimuigura- ofliir sultan. The ])ro|)osal.s were rejected, 
^ th^ neAV government personal rule and Eiighiud gladly availed berself of the 
^ the cxpm iinent of proffenul alliance of France,. Matters were 

, ><^jb^tutioual govern rn oil t in France (rame not long in coming to a crisis. The Em- 
end. The majority of tlu* l^hTneh peror Nichohis collected a large fleet and 
people were satisfied with the change. army at iSi'vastopol, and sent Prince Ment- 

Jb Ihe peantime, howt?ver, tlu^ royaIi.sts sehikoff to Conslantinojile to demand of the 
;^d repu^^^ of Paris, recovering from sultan larger j)ow(‘rs of control over tho 
surprise, took up arms again.st tho holy pla<a\s of Syria and Palestine, and a 
An army of 48,000 men was protectorate over all the Greek Christians 
Bgaiust them on the 2d and 5d of within the Turkish dominions. This would 
Biid their resistance was soon have made him the sovereign of the majority 
Oil the 4th tho troops, in a I of the sultan’s subjects. A few weeks later 
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tbe iRuseiAn armies occupied the Turkish 
of Moldavia and Wallachia. 
The Turkish go vcrnmen t was pan ic- 
.'$trickeu, and but for the firmness of Lord 
Stratford xle Hedclifle, the Britisli ainhas- 
sadorj who assured the sultan of the suj>port. 
idi’ his government, would l)iive yielded t(> 
.thie fiussiau demand. IL* enf:oiiraL>(‘d the 
;SUlt£Ln to resist the niireasv)Mjil)Je. (houands 
of the czar, and in the nieantinie a eongresi 
of the plenipotentiaries of AuiSiria, Bnirsia 
Prance, and England met at Vienna, ami 
•endeavored lo settle the difficulty by^ nc'ge- 
tiations. Their efii>rLs failing, the sultan 
‘declared war against - Russia in October, 
1853, The Turkish army nnd(T Oiniu* 
Pasha at once crossiid the Danube, and de- 
feated the Russians at Oltenitza. In Janu- 
ary, 1854, the Russians w(Te repulst'd in a 
four days* assault upon the Turkish Ijikjh 
at Kalafttt, and retreated. On I lie oOth of 
Novepaber, 1853, a Russian jl(‘ot from Se- 
vastopol made a tiesfu'nt SiiU)|>(‘, <le- 

fitroyed a Turkisli squadron in llio harbor, 
and bombarded the to>vn, killing 4,000 
people. 

, The Erench and I'higlish governments 
now demanded that tin; czar should with- 
draw his troops from the Turkisli territory. 
Nieliolas refused to ^lns^ver this not(‘, wdiich 
informed him that liis failure to reply would 
be taken as a deelaratiqu of war. Tii 
March, 1854, France and England entered 
into a close alliance with each other and 
with Turkey, and de(;la.re<l war against 
Russia. The Russian army under Prince 
Paskiewitch laid siege to Siiistria, in April, 
but the Turks defeuded the ])lace with such 
vigor that the siege was raised in about a 
Inputh. .A little later the Russiaiis wore 
>dfefcat©d by the Turks at (Jiurgevo, and 
■abaiidooed the Danubian pi*ovinc(\s and re- 
treated into their own couniry. 

By tlwa retreat the eause of tlie interveii- 
tion of Prance and England was remove*). 
They resolved, however, to break the power 

Itussia in tlie Black Sea by ch^stroving 
the fortifications of the great stronghold of 
Sevastopol, the chief town of the Crimea. 
A combined expedition was dos])atclied to 
the Crimea, and the troops vv(*re landed 
jaear tlie-mouth of the river Alma. The 
iiCxt dayi September 20th, 1854, tlie Rus- 
kiiui' position on the heights . above that 
stormed and carried after a 
^allajit resistance. The allies now ad- 
upon Sevastopol, the fleet following 
nlci^%hs const} and occupied the port of 


Balaklava. Sevasto|)ol was immediately 
invested. The town was defended by the 
Russian General Todleben, and its resist- 
ance of nearly a year is one of the most 
memorable events in history. The siege 
was in reality a bloc km le, as the Russians 
W(‘re able during the wliole time to main- 
tain corn 111 unication with their country north 
of the I'ity. They .ina«ie several vigorous 
aUernjits lo bri'iik up the investment. Or 
the 25 ill of October, 1854, the battle of 
Ihilakliivn was fought for this piirp<?se. B 
was made memorable by a heroic but fruit* 
Jess charge of tlie English Light Brigade/* 
of cavalry open the Russian artillery. On 
the r»tli of Is’ o vein her the Russians hurled a 
heavy force u))on tlu* English lines at lu- 
kerman, luiL were: held in eliee.k until the 
arrival cf a- reinforcement ol‘ Ercaich troops 
made the victory sure for the allies. Still 
later, on the Kith of August, 1855, the 
Russians niaile their last; attempt in the 
stubbornly ibiiglit balile of the Tidieriiaya, 
to raise the si“g*‘, but were re[)ulsed. Sar- 
dinia had by tiiis time joined the alliance 
of Fraiu-e ami England, as has been re- 
!atr‘(i, and the Ibedmontese troojis won 
great credit in this last battle. On the 8th 
of September, 1855, the French stormed 
and (tarried the iMnlakolf Tower, llw:* key to 
the Russian d(‘iVn;('(s, and the Engli.sh at 
the same (‘arri(‘*l the important wn)rk 
of the (jivat Retlaii. Tliesc' successes cost 
the a!li(‘.s heavily, l>ut resulted in the evac- 
uation of' Sevastopol hy the Russians. The 
city was occupied by the allies, the Rus- 
sians retiring to the forts north of the 
Jiarhor. 

In tile nu'anlimo the Englisli and French 
th'ets liad entered the Baltic^ and Polar 
Seas, and had infru^leil considerable loss 
upon the Russians in those (juarlors. Pre- 
vi<»us to the fall <»f Sevastopol a Briti.sh 
th'et (‘iilered tlie Sea of Azov, and captured 
Ki-rtcdi ami Venikah'. 

These disasters of Russia were partly 
atciiHwJ for by the sueci'ss of her forees in 
tlie Traiis-Cau(*asian provim^es. Kars was 
taken by the Russian army after a heroic 
resistaiiee, and other eonquests of impor- 
tance were made. 

Austria, having ends of her own to serve, 
offered her mediation in the winter of 1855, 
and through Ikt exertions the preliminaries 
of a peace wore signed at St. Petersburg 
near the close of 1855, and on the 30th of 
March, 1850, the treaty of Paris was signed 
by the plenipotentiaries of Franese, Great 
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Britain, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey. 
Turkey was recognized as a nieiiibcr of the 
European system of states, and the integrity 
of her dominions was guaranteed. All con- 
quests made during tlie war were restored 
to tlieir rightful owners; the Black Sea and 
the Danube were made free to the commerce 
of the world, but the former was closed to 
ships of war. Servia,. under the rule of a 
native prince, was erected into a separate 
principality, owning a sort of allegiance to 


cretly encouraged by Nap<)IeQn 
sist in her resistance to Austria;, and 
boldeiied by this powerful aid ventui^ 
strike the blow for the unity of Italy. ■ . v : 

In April, 1859, the war between Austria 
and Sardinia began. Franco at once do* 
dared war against Austria, and sent . 
powerful army to the aid of Italy./; The 
Emperor Napoleon accompanied this.army^ 
leaving the regency during his absence tp, 
the empress. The events of the Italian war 



the sultan, and was placed under the pro- 
tection of the great ])owors. 

The successful close of the (Crimean war 
greatly increased tlic importance of France ! 
ni European aifaii’s, and (encouraged the ^ 
Emperor Napokioii to attempt a still more 
daring enterprise. 

* We have already related the reiisons 
which induced Sardinia to stHik the alliance j 
of France and England. I'he congress of I 
Paris was ofiicially informed of the oppres- ' 
sion of Italy by Austria, and that body 
expressed its disapprobation of tlui existing 
state of affairs in Italy. Sardinia was se- 


have be(m related, and need not beVepe^ted 
here. Napoleon III. was severely ceDstir^:.' 
for stopping short of his promise to fl^; 
Venetia. His reasons have been giveh-^ 
the account of the tn'.aty oi* Vil 
and it is diffiiailt to see how he could 
acted otherwise than as he did wUh6ltC|ii^^\ 
illing all that had been won for Italy. 
remained th(ifirm friend of Itely d tiring it^ 
troubled pindod which followed the 
and it was the conviction on the partof.ihe . 
powers unfriendly to ^Italy that Fra&ce 
would resent any interference with her, thkfe-: 
induced them to leave her^ in peace, a!h3 : 
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thfe of Italy to be formed, saving the capital upon the defence of 

her assistance Prance de- Puebla, and made no effort to d^end the 
the cession of Hayoy city of Mexico, which was entered by the 
Sfice. The question was suhniitUni to French army on the 10th of June, 1>63. 
itte people ot those provinoos, who decided The Pmperor Na])oleon now"^ proceeded 
it by tergemajoriti^^ in favor of annexation to carry his designs respecting Mexico into 
' Fraocei and in April, 1800, Savoy and execution. A council of notables was sum- 
2^106 became a part ol the .Fr(*nch cinpiro. moned, and under a controlling French in- 
The Mexican republic was debtor to cer- fluence declared in favor of the abolition 
tai0 citizens of France, England, and Spain, of the republic, and the establishment of a 
>«nd resisted every effort of those powers to hereditary emjiire as the best form of gov- 
collect* their claims. The debt to these eminent for the country. The notablea 
i^ltree powers was about $73,- 
W,000, of which $263,490 
#ere due to France. Finding 
it . impossible to collect their 
^aiins by negotiation, the three 
governments in 1861 arranged a 
JC^rnt .expedition to Mexico, to 
O^peUher to make provision for 
paym^ht. France from the first 
determined to makc^ this expedi- 
tibn the means of acquiring a 
IbbtiDg in Mexico, which should 
lead to the conquest of that 
country, and the establishment of ^ 
a Latin empire in America. Thf>! 
echeine was in reality a revival ' 

irt atiptherform of the old Frcn(;h 
dream of a great American do- 
minion. The expedition con- 
iisted of eighty -one vessels, car- 
rying 1,611 guns and 27.911 
gailors and troops. It reaeluid 
Cruz in lleceniber, 1861. 

Tbe city and its defeqce.s were 
evacuated by the Mexicans, and 
wtere occupied by the Spanish 
in the early part ol' the 
year 1662 England ami Spain, 

’ become convinced of the 
;i>s of France, arranged 
iir difficulties with Mexico 
.the convention of Soli dad, 

_ dto. the 15Lh of Feb- 
^a^/and in April withdrew their forces 
I the expedition. 

alone, France reinforced hei- army, 
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siihse<jui‘'.it ly chose the /\rcluluke Maxi- 
milian, the brother of the lOnipm’or of Aus- 
tri;i, t(* be Emperor of Mexico. Tiiese act» 


. pla<^ it under command of (Tcnm-.-il | were submitted to the vott* ()i the Mexican 
During the remainder of the year j people, who, under the intiinidation of the 


186 ^the French were put to great exeri ions 
to bold their own against the Mexicans. In 
March, 1863, having been reinforced from 
Forey laid si<*ge to Puebla, 
was defended with great gallantry 
and' captured it on the 
of I^ay, after a siege of two months. 

baaed their hopes of 


French, ratified them. Tiie Archduke 
Maximilian a(‘cej>ted the. Mexican crown, 
ami with the Arcluiiichess Carlotta entered 
the city'' of Mexico in June, 1864. lie en- 
deavored to (.*Rtal)Iish a good government in 
Mexico, but bis efforts were thwarted by a 
large body of the Mexican people, who re- 
fused to sanction the destruction of the re- 
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public, which hud been the work of the 
French Hird not of tlie nation. Under the 
leadersliip of President Juarez, Monterey 
became the capital ol’ the republic, and the 
centre of a vi^onms resistance to Maxi- 
milian and the FreiK^h. War went on wdth 
scarcely any (u*ssaLioii bciwiani the imperial- 
ists ainl repuMi(;ans. 

In 18(>d, the civil war in the United 
Stales l)e.in;f en<l(Nl, the Ainerican govern- 
ment, whieli had viewed tlui course of 
France in Mexic-o wirh avowed disj>leasure, 
deinaiidiMl of the Emperor iNhi])oloon tluj 
withdrawal of his troops from Mexico. 
After some hesitation .Najioleon Cf)nsented 
to comply with this deiuaiid, and the with- 
drawal of th(i Frcmcli troops was bei^nn 
towards the close of 180(). The last of the 
French embarked for Europe in Mareh, 
18()7. Napoleon, well aware that the ]\lex- 
ican empire jnust fall when left to its own 
rasonroes, advised JMaxiinilian to se(‘k his 
own safety by abdicalinL; lus crown. The 
high-sonled emperor, however, refused to 
abandon the Mexican loaders who liad 
risked llieir lives for his <‘aiise, and con- 
tinued the war in the lio])c of obtaining a 
favorable settlmnent for them. lie was 
overmatched, lio weaver, and was iinally bo- 
sieged in (JuereLaro by the republican 
forces. 'Flui town was betrayed to Juarez 
by General Lo])ez, the (;ominaiidant ap- 
pointed by Maximilian, and the unfortunate 
em])cror was capturc'd. On tbc 10th of 
June he was shot, together with two Mexi- 
can generals in his so*rvicc, liy order of 
President Juarez. So endixl the ill-starred 
Mexican empire, and tlu' dream of French 
<iominion ()n the American coiitiiuint. The 
Emperor Napoleon Avas severely ctmsured 
by the world for not making an eHi>rfc to 
save Maximilian. 

The reversiis of Austria in the “Seven 
Wiudvs’ AVar’' in 18(>() (jompellcd her to 
abandon Venetia, which ])rovincewas coded 
by her to the Empcaor Najioleon, to be by 
him transforn'd to Italy. The transfer was 
accom])lislied in tlie summer of 186G. 

Alarmed by llie rapid increase of the 
power of Prussia, the Emperor Napoleon, 
through M. Penedotti, his iniiiister at Ber- 
lin, demanded the transli r to France of 
the territory on the left bank of the Rhine 
as a compensation to France for the great 
growth of the Prussian pow’^r. Count 
Bismarck met the demand with firmness, 
:iB(i immediately pronounced it ^^inadrais- 
.aibJe/’ It was at once withdrawn. France 


then proposed to Prussia a soheiM fej* 
annexation of Belgium to 
declared that if Prussia would stippdiliiK# 
in it, she in her turn would 8upjH»ft :Prut^S^ 
in the subjection of south Germiiuy 
rule of that power. Bismarck caiie ' ho 
definite answer to this propositioDj ndt laid 
Count Benedetti’a draft of the ptopos^ 
treaty among the Prussian archives. ' Tlie 
Emperor Napoleon then attempted to piir- 
chase the duchy of Luxembourg Iri^ 
Holland. The Dutch king, who 
greatly in iH'cd of money, was anxieftfii^ 
sell, blit the scln'me Avas foiled by Bisinferck; 
who clairaiMl Luxembourg as a part of the 
old German Confederation, and garrisoh^ 
it with Prussian troops. The North G6^r- 
man (.V)nfed(‘ralion protested against the 
sal(i, and tln^, Iransaidion was discontinued; 
Tlu\se diplonuitic defeats seriously damaged 
the pjeslige of France, which had. held the 
first place, in J^hirope since the close of the 
Italian war of 1 Hoi), A considerable party 
ill FraiKH^ was anxious to go to war with 
IViissia, bill the cmjH'rnr wisely refnsdi to 
comply with Iheir dmntind. The Prenc^h 
army was inferior to that of Prussia, and 
had not yet adoptiul the broechJoading 
gun, witliont which it would have' been 
folly to atliick a ])()wor ns widl equipped as 
Ib'ussia. As it was believed that a struggle 
AVI 111 Ibnissia. Avas inevitable, the worK of 
reorganizing the French army was pushed 
i'onA-ard Avilli vigor. 

Since tliii establishment of the empire^ 
France liad made -a great gain in material 
prosperity. The eighteen years of Napo- 
k-.on’s rule wore the most prosperous period 
the nation Inid ever experienced. The 
administrative talents of the emperor W’ere 
second only to those of the great Napo- 
leon, and undiT his liberal policy the 
French commerce Avas carefully built Up, 
the railway sysLcni of the country Avas ek-^: 
tended, aud the manufacturing aiid nvinihg : 
interests were expanded. The prihcip^ 
cities of the empire Avere enlarged, improyi^iy 
and beautified, and Paris WQiA made 
most s|dendid capital of Europe. |b’l% 
was at^coinplished at an iinm^se ■ 

but the heavy taxes of the count 
after all but a small price to pay 
wmndcrfiil jirosperity. TJie emp0tc^^^^ 
other respects fell short of what be 
have accomplished for his country,*- !*p^ ' 
mass of the nation was left in 
education was kept under the balefut 
flueuce of the priests, and free tboqg'ht 
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|[tte<)itraged,, if irot repressLH^^ ^vllcrever it 
tiilMiifested itself. Towards the close of 
‘ reign the health of Kapoleon 

^nder^ him iiicapalde of giving to public 
nlfatrs the attentif>n of former years, and 
the direction of the state passed into weak 
an4 incompetent bauds. As be grew 
feebler, the oppositij)n to bis system of per- 
s^mal government became slrouger, and at 
length, in order to conciliate the anti- 
imperialist party, the senate was ordcivd to 
prepare a new const i tut ion ernbodving 
many of the leading features of representa- 
tive government. It Was promulgated on 
the KtiiW j^ugust, 1809 — tfio one bun- 
dVedth anniversary of the birth of Napo- 
leon L Thd' now system was Vibmitted 
to a pMisGite^ and was approved by 
an overvvhel ruing majority of tlio French 
people. A new parliamentjiry ministry 
was organised, with Emil Ollivier at its 
head. 

In the spring of 1870 the Bpaiiiards 
^lendeavored to secure a king, their throne 
having been left vacant by ibe revolution 
of 1868. 'France was anxious ll)at tlie 
yonag Prince of Asturias, tbe son of Queen 
Isabella, should be chosen ; but tbe choice 
of the Spani£k.rds fell upon Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzolleni-SigmsiringcJi, a distant 
relative of the King of Prussia. This selec- 
tion was opposed by France, and was made, 
as wa have seen in our account, of the Ger- 
man history of tins century, the ])retcxt for 
a war with Prussia. The Einpcror Napo- 
leon was by no means auxioins for war, but 
wa) foroed to yield by the ]>opular clamor | 
and the irnportuni ties of the empress and | 
his pounsellors. At this juncture Count 
Bisittarck published the draft of the secret 
treaty which M. Benedetti had [iroposed to 
him for the acqiusitioii of Belgium by 
*Prtfcd^e,; This publicatio i aiouscil a great 
d^l of indignation to war. U France in 
Eiiyppei, specially in Groat Briiain, which 
h^vd iGOQStituted herself the special .guardian 
df independence. Tbe Ibitish 

gQVj^£|hl3Dt deinantled of Napoleon ample 
for the r)bservance by ranee 
neutral ity of Belgium in the struggle 
' War was declared against. Prus- 
Tbe hope which the 
Ffeaeh goverumtmt had entertaiued of 
S^gii^ting south Germany from the nort.b- 
was destroyed by the 
pfompt ,aotion of the south German states 
in The military events 

clf ffie in the German 
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history of this t^criocl,. and need not be 
repeated here. 

Soon after the declaration of war the 
cmjicror appointed the Empress Eugenie 
regent during his absence, and repaired 
with the prince imperial to Metz. There 
lie found ihe Frencii army but irnperiectly 
])reparcd for the struggle before it, i^ot- 
withstanding (lie assertion of his minister 
of war that (^very ]>re[Miration was complete. 

The news of the first PVeiich disasters 
(dunged Paris into great despondency. 
The senate and corp.s legislatif were con- 
vened by the empress on the 9th of August, 
and tiio Ollivier nMni.->:try was Ibrccd to 
resign. A new ministry, under Count 
Palikao, .siieectab fl it. ( leneral Trochu, 
who was rcgjird('(l as an able soldier, was 
appointed (lovt riior of Paris, ''iid measures 
were pushed 1‘orward lor the defence of the 
city. 

The nows of llie surrendor of the em- 
peror and JNlacM alum’s army at Sedan 
aroused a storm of (excitement at Paris. 
The streets wire filled with a vast throng 
of eiliz(ms and national guaids, who sur- 
ronndod the j»abu‘e of ilu' corps Mgislatif, 
and demanded tlie overthrow of the Bdna- 
jjartes. Jules P'avn', in the legi.slfdive 
chamber, declared iliat (he (mipire had 
ceased to (‘xi-st, and aeoornpanied by a 
iiuniber of republican de puties repaired to 
the Hotel do Ville, and organized a pro 
visional governmeid, eousisting of MM. 
A rago, C’i(;niieux, Favre», Fen v, Gambetta, 
and Ollie r.;:. The inob attai ke d the Tiiil- 
cries, Imt nut wiili no rcisisiance. The 
rmpre.ss, doerU’d by all her attendants but 
ones and liv every domestic, wo.s saved by 
tbe timely arrival of a devi.tMl fiiemd, who 
enabled her to c,*seape to England, where 
she was joined by tlie prince imperial. 

The. provisional government was anxiou? 
to make peace with Germany, but tbe 
King of Ih’u.ssia de rnanded the cession of 
Al.saee and Imrraine, wbieh had been 
partly overrun by his armies, as the piice 
of peace. "I'he demand was l efused by the 
Fnmeh government, which deelared that 
it would not give up “an inch of its land 
or a stone) of its fortre.sses." M. Thiers, 
though seventy-three years old, mneic a 
journey to the courts of England, Russia,, 
Austria, and Italy, to ask the mediation 
and moral support of tl.ose powera in 
behalf of France — but without siicees.s. In 
the meantime the Germans advanced to 
Paris, and infested the city. CornmunicBr 
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tiop between the capital and the provinces January, 1871, the city 

WIUB. maintained by means of ballcKuis. were surrendered to the Cferniadi*. 

M. Ganibetta, a member of the pro- armistice of three weeks Was entered . into 
visional governmeni, escaped from Paris in in onier to give the •Flinch pOQ)^le ; to 
a balloon, and reached Orleajis in safety. op|>ortiinity to organize a govern ineut <^^ 
He at once began to prepare ti)e ])rovinces ))ettmt to conclude a general pea<;e* 
for resistance, and in ordc'r to aocomjdisb were issued for the election of a constitUf^i 
his (^nds assumed dictatorial powers. His assembly, wduch met at Bordeaux ^ itbo 
oflfbrts were liberal Iv reajK)nded to l)y the Pith of Fe.briuirv. ‘ A provisional fQpubi^ 
nation, and, as we liave seen, sc^veral new was proclaiiiKid, and M. Thiers was cbop^p 
armies wenj plaeed in tin; field. The as its chief executive by a large 
steady advance of the (icrnian armies from of the ass(niibly. 

victory to victory has been related. The new goverumeut at once axlcLre^jed 



TITF. ESCAT’K OF TTFE EMPEF.SS ETTOENIE FROM FRANCE, 


The Avintor of 1870-71 was unusually itself to the task of concluding a 
severe, and great siiilering was cx[M'rience(l peace wiili the victors, and on 
in Paris, whore wood and coal wore scarcely Fehrnary the preliminarifjs of peaCiB 
to be had. On the i7th of r)(‘ccinber the signed at Versailles. The teriW 
Prussian batteries on tiie lu'ights of b^evrc's, treaty have been stated in 
Meudon, Olamart and Chat il Ion o|>eiied i history of this century. With the 
fire upon the city, wliii li, in addition to the I tion of a garrison of 40,000 men illy 
liorrors of a horn ha rdinent, soon began to ; nil ihe Fn’iich troops retiredrSpu4l»'Jo^^:!|^^, 
suffer those of famine. The death-rate in Loire. On the 1st of March a 
the city increased to 5,000 jwr week, and t)f the German tinny entered 
at length the provisions were exlnuisted, withdrew from the city on the 8d. 

In this extremity further resistrince would The government now IransfermJ itsj^ 
have been trlminaf, ami ou ibe 28rh of ‘ from Bovduinx ii> Verwiilles. The nsisenW 
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; ^ liecome divided between a 

the interests of the large 
litid a st^^ one which “supported 
Umb W^rests of the country districts as op* 
to those of the cities. Under the in- 
Wence of the latter party the assembly 
Wil^tbok to limit the freedom of elections 
tfee towns. The assembly was largely 
monarchical in its sympathies, and was in- 
Soehcevd.in its action by the fact that the 
i^ies universally favored the republic. 

. In the,confusion winch followed the sur- 
'fetoder of Paris, the national guard Avere 
masters of the city. Tiny seized a large 
humber of cunnon, and carried them to the 
Heights of ’Montmartre, where they in- 
trenched tljernselvos. General Vinoy, coni- 
mai^diug the garrison of the city, atLem])tcd 
to ... di®l<^dge them, but without success. 
ViDOy then withdrew his troops to Ver- 
saiilcs for the protection of the assembly, 
nod -the insurgents occupied the Hotel de 
organized a government whicli 
name of the Commune, It declared 
the ebampiou of municipal freedom, 
imd might have accomplished much for 
hut unliappiiy tlic commune now 
v^ut of the hands of its moderate 
into those of the revolutionary or 
element which had given such 
had been held down 
The worst elements of tlic 
into power within tlie walls, 
the banks, arrested, imprisoned, or 
the good men who sought to 
cpliirot them, and declared that Paris 


troops forced their way into the city, and 
during the night the coinmindsls prepared 
for their last resistance. For the next 
eight days a desperate struggle was w^aged 
for the possession of the city. The conv 
rnunists contested every lont of ground, and 
as th(y w’cre beaten back irUirdered the 
venerable Archbishop of Paris and a num- 
ber of other hostages, and set fire to tlie 
Louvre, the Tuileries, the Hotel de Ville,' 
and a number f)f other public buildings. 
An effort was made to burn the city, but 
w^as dt^foated l)y the government troops. 
At length, on the 28th and 2ytli, the last 
positions of tlu> communists were stormed 
ami the insurrection was at an end. Im- 
mense niimi'ers of the insurgents of both 
sexes were shot down by the troops during 
the fighting, and thousands of prisonexf 
were taken. ]Multitiides of these were shot 
by order of llie court-martial at Versailles 
for participation in the insurrection. These 
inililary executions continued until the 
world was sick of them. 

On the lOih of May, 1871, the definite 
treaty of peace was signed at Frankfort be- 
tween France and Gerinajiy. Its provi- 
sions w'crc substantially the rainc as thooe 
of the preliminary treaty. 

The revolt of the coinmuiuv licing over, 
the government devoted itself energetically 
to the task of restoring the prosperity of the 
country and putting an end to the occupii- 
tiou of the provinces by ilie Germans. By 
tlie terms of llio treaty of Frankfort, the 
sum of 5,000,000,000 of francs, or 81,000,- 


shouW lae if tlioy could not hold 

^ of terror ensued, and the forces 
under the corn m and oi' 
which held possession 
of the outer forts, invested 
the^tyi'aDd subjected it to a second siege. 
. 'vere fought betwTen 

government ami those of 
the commune, and though (he latter were 
routed. 'with great loss, l hey held the city 
obstinacy that ihc government 
leave of Germany to in- 
4^^ north of the Loire. Paris 

in this siege more than it lm<l diir- 
lug' the German bombardment. *The gov- 
fo made steady progr' J^J*, Jind 

the outer forts w^ere entirely in 
As their final cKifcat be- 
tlve (‘ommunists avenged 
by overturning the Napoleon 
th« Place Vendome. ^ 

& of Muv the goveninienl 


i 000,000, was lo he paid to Germany by 
{Franee as an imlernnity. This immense 
I sum was to be paid by instalments rang- 
jing over three years. As security for the 
i debt, the German army was to occupy, at 
jibe exf)0iisc of France, the greater part 
I of the territory wliich it had overrun ; hut 
I iho departments w'i‘re to bo si;ccossiv(‘ly 
I cvaciialed, in a specified order, as tin; in- 
Istalinents w'orc paid. The fii'st effort of the 
I gov('rmnent was lo i-aist.* a loan of 81 00, 000,- 
jOOO, wliich enablid it to pay during the 
: month of June three instalments of the 
: German debt, and thus to secure the evacua- 
i tion of the Paris forts and of a eoiisiderahle 
I portion of the territory In hl hy the Ger- 
' mans. This gained for the gf)verninent of 
j President Thiers llte hearty supj)ort of the 
I nation, and the co-<»peration of the assembly. 

I After the adjournment of the assembly in . 
USepieinber, M. ThiiMs made satisfactory ar- 
' va..gements for the payment of the fonrib 
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half rnillianl of the German debt in the en- 
&inug spring, and so restricud the German 
occupation to six of the eastom departments. 
M. Thiers also succeeded in ])crjectiug ar- 
rangements by wliicii the. whole (»f the Ger- 
man* debt. was (li.^clinrged, and the country 
entirely cvacilaied by the foreign army, in 
the early [au t of September, a year 

and a half in advance of the time tixed by 
tlic treat y of Frankl'ort. TJie money lor 
this puj pose was raised hy means of popular 
loans which were readily taken hy the 
Frcncii people, who cordially sustained the 
president’s eU'orls to rid llie cuunlry of the 
presenee of the compiorors. 

During the latter part of the summer of 
1871 the lille of ]\l. Thiers was clianged 
lrf)m ‘'Chief of the Kxeciuive Power'' to 
that of President of tiie Pj eiicii itepublie.” 


liberal measures wc’re n(lf)pred by the 
.Hsembly for the govern men t of the cities 
Sind the co duct of elections. On the 8th 
of June til ^ laws bunlslnug the Bourbon 
and .Orleans jiiinces from France were 
repealed, and in Doeembrr the IXic d’Au- 
male and the Prince do Joinvillc took their 
seats in tlic a'^sembly, liaving been chosen 
m"’nibers of tlisit liody sit, tlio general elec- 
tions at the rn->t of the year. Tlu*. Count dc 
Chambord, the Bourbon claimant of .the 
French crown, relnnicd to Franco, and, to 
the dismay of Ids followers, issueil a pro- 
clamation declaring that lie relinquished 
none of his claims, and would never n*- 
tinnnce the white ling of liis ancestors for 
the tii-color. Tlii*; done, he returned to 
his residence at, Fn»hsdorflr, in Germany- 
There was a eonsiilerahle legitimist partv ! 
in the assembly, which had at first hoped | 


that ill the end the Coumt de Ghani^^w^ 
might regain*the throne of his fathm./ 
count’s declaration 'disgusted the eutire 
nation, liowever, that his followers vefe 
compelled to ahundon their hopes. 
clear that no otlicr form of goVernm^Ut 
tiiaii the republic was possible for thepre^ 
cut. The eon n try generally accepfeiC >1^6 
repiihllc, and discountenanced all fho 
schemes for replacing it with a Bourbon 
or OrlL-'iinist kingdom or the empire. 

Farly in January, io72, Bupplcmeutary 
eleciions were held for members of tbo 
assembly They rtsulicd in iho choice oi* 
thirteen republicans and four cpnBervat|!rfCJ\ 
or rnoiiarchisls. About the same time tlie 
tlisciissions as to a permanent form of ffov- 
ernineiit were renewc;! in the assembly. 
The majoriiy in that body was composed of 
couser vativea and 
for a while it seemed 
that they would be 
able to secure the 
re-csiahlifihinent of 
tlic monarchy. The 
assembly cared very 
liillc lor the wish 
of the nation, wliicli 
was most pro- 
nounced in faV^ 
of the mninteuaiiQO 
of the republic, blit 
the irnpossibil^y of 
reconciling the. coD- 
llieting claims of 
the various preten- 
ders to the ihroao 
prevented the uc- 
cess of any monarchic:;! ticlieme, and conn- 
pel led nil ]>artics to give their immediato 
support to the republic. 

The assembly now turned its attention<to 
the task of providing for the immedhii^ 
wants of the country. In JaniMiiy, 
the government ])resonted a new tariiF bill 
to the a.^sembly, in ivliich new duties TOd 
taxes were levied upon niw materials. Tb^ 
was a favor! ti? measure of President TbfejS, 
but was warmly opposed in thh 
and throughout the country. On 
of Janifary the bill was rejected’ ' 
ussem l)ly , Pre* ident Thiers thoreup(fjif!lti^t : 
ill his resignation lli3 next day > 
nssembly • by an a 1 most uininimotihs 
begged him to wiihdraw it, and heeoUflieifiid 
to do so. During the year itumerous.^ii- 
denccs were given by the country 
growth of republican sentiment, 
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the supplemenlury oluc'tioiKS, held document was sharply criticised. M. 

October 2l8t, iu whicli the republicans Thiers, indignant ai ibis treatment, threat- 
lllildo largo gains. ened to resign, but ilie mutter >va8 compio- 

■ Shortly before' these elections M. Gam- inised by llie appointincfiit of a committee 
l^»tCa had made a speech t<» the electors of of tliirty cliarged with <Iraf‘Ling a bill defin- 
OrenobJe, in whicli lie dcM^lared that the ing the relations of tl)e executive and the 
politiea.1 power of flie country must be assembly to one another, and regulating 
tratofeiTcd to a new social stratum, a decla- the responsibility of the various branches 
,'iiUoa which was geneiu*ij £.nj)poftcd to 1 of the government. The committee wes 
irihan .that the 
exclusive suprem- 
acy of artisans 
and laborers, 
nrhich had lieen 
the chief, object 
of the insurrection 
of the cumin line, 
was to be estab- 
iished by a demo- 
qratic assembly 
after the rieceesary 

S relimiuaries of a 
issolutioii.” M- 
Oaiiibetta’s words 
aeriously alarmed 
die conservative 
parties in the 
ttsse m b I y, and 
uuited them in a 
solid bod}*^ against 
the republicans. 

On the 18th of 
Noweniber an ex- 
citing debate took 
place ill the as- 
sembly as to 
whether the gov- 
ernment hud suffi- 
ciently eiuleav- 
to suppress 
' the radicul inove- 
WKmtB in the 
f^prtwihces, and 
ai^peeifilly the 
deodionst rations 
excited by Oani- 
betta. Presiden t 
T'^ i e r s engaged 
wHirmly in this 

<^bate; defended his administration, and ap|>ointcd on the 5th of December. On th^r. 
de'niil^deil of the assembly a vote of 10th of December a munifesto was pub 
t^&fidence. The vote was taken, but in lished by Ganibetta, Cr^micux, and other 
ii'^^niier 80 uusatisfactory to the presi- leaders of the Left, denuimliiig the dissolii- 
dettt that a new quarrel arose between M. tidti of the assembly and the election of a 
and the assembly. On the 26th new assembly as the proyier means of ascer- 
^rfi^ovember the committee apjMinted to taining tlie will of the country with respect 
in reply to the p-resident’s to the questions at issue. Several petitions 
ip^'de a report, in whk'h that ' to the same effect were presented to the 
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aeseinbly from the depiirtmcuts, but were 
rejected by that body. 

"Ou the 9tli of flaiuiiiry, 1871^, the ex- 
Einperur Napoleon 111. died at Chiselhurst, 
ill England, wlieie ho liad resided since his 
release from captivily. His dcaith was sin- 
cerely r(?gr(‘t i(;(l by the French people, to 
whom, in spile of his many limits, he had 
been a iso and generous Irieiid. By the 
death of liie ( x-ejnj)eror the plans of the 
imjxirialist parly ia France were for the 
lime entirely overthrown. 

Early in Janiiarv the eomrnlitee of thirty | 
reported a bill d lining the ])owers of the 
president and those (jf ihe assembly. The 
report was mad(‘. subject of a long and 
excited del)ate, during whicli M. Thiers 
several limes tlirealened to resign. The 
result was that the report of the eommittee 
was adopted in a greatly modified form on 
the loth of ^lareli On the 20ili of that 
month a bill w’as passed (‘xiliiig the Bona- 
parte family from J'hance. On the 27th of 
April supplementary elections for memhers 
of the assembly were again held, and resulted 
ill the choice of sc^veral radical leaders. 

Ill May, ■J87d, President Thiers made 
se^vcral changes in Ids ministry. The new 
ministers were m.t regarded by flic inajority 
of the assembly as suHioiently conservative, 
and the action of the ])rosident was sharply 
(n iticisod. I^onc of the ])arlies composing 
the majority in the asseunhly accejited the 
republic in good 1‘ailh; each hoj)ed that the 
uucertaiii state of nllidrs in wliich the coun- 
try w^as placial would oiler to it the oppor- 
tunity of overturning tlie republic and 
restoring the monarchy to wliich it w^as de- 
voted, and eaeli hoped to obtain the sup- 
port of the presidtiiit in such a course, (hi 
the 24lh of May, however, ]\I, Tiiiers defin- 
itely announeeii the policy of his adminis- 
tration in an address to the assembly, in 
which lie aj)p(’aled to that body to lay aside 
all party feeling and establish. tlic republic 
as tlie permam nt governineiit of France. 
This patriotic appeal fell dead Ujion the 
assembly, and the. majority adopted, by a 
vote of 3()0 to 341, a resohition refusing to 
take any steps towards the establishment 
of a permanent government, ami regretting 
tliat the new ministry did not afford suffi- 
cient guarantees of a (‘onservative policy. 

President Thiers and the ministers at once 
tendered their resignations, which w'ere 
promptly accepted liy the assembly. At 
the same sitting Mai-slial MaeMahon was 
chosen president of the republic. He ac- 


cepted the ofiice, and n{)pbint^! .ibii 
de Broglie, the leader of the reactiti^alj : 
party in the assembly, president of tie 
council, and M. Mague, the ablest financii^t 
of the empire, minister of finance. 

For some time after the t^lection of 
dent MaeMahon the conservative pa 
the assembly increased by the desertloh of 
inembers from the liberal ranks. 
monarchists were appointed to *" piB^ 
throughout the country, and the goverij^;' 
ni(‘nt ])arty was strong enough to ibrhiif 
;he celebration by the people of the. 4th pf , 
September, the anniversary of the 
ment of the republic. It soon became evi- 
dent that the con.sorvative party was bent 
upon the restoration of the monarchy. The 
Orleans princes and ihciir principal sup- 
porters paid a visit to FrohsdorfiJ and 
formally acknowledged the hereilitai*t right 
of the. C'oLint de Chainhord tO the French 
throne, and the Count de Paris relinquished, 
on behalf of* himself and Ids family, all ; 
rival pretensions to thecrowm. The breatfh 
between th(‘. two branches of the Bourbons 
being thus healed, the conservatives p|^ 
[nired to (*.arry out the rest of their plan by 
proclaiming the restoration of* the nioniLrchy< 
under the Countde Chainhord, as Henry ¥• 
At this jnneture the (Munt de Chamoq^d 
addresst‘d a ](?ttcr to M. do Che6nelbng^:iil 
w'hieh, witli true B mrbou stubbornness, ihe 
declared that he w'ould never conaertt to 
surrender the white flag of his ancestoica.ibr 
the tri-color. This declaration entirely 
broke ii]) the coaliiion in his favor, and 
the night of the 19th of Novonribcr Ih^ 
as.seinhly adopted a bill conferring, the , 
executive power on I’resident MacMatiuu^ 
for a term of seven years. y 

The government now felt itself 9tr(l»itig 
enough to jiroeeed wiih the trial of Mal’fihii} 
Baxuine for the loss oi‘ Metz during tiU5 l|hjf 
with Gennauy. He was char^F-ifralj 
treason in surrendering liis army aDd|||iq 
fortress of Metz without sufficient (MOTb; 
and on tlu; 10th of December was 
guilty by the court-martial, and 
teucod to death. His sentence 
muted by President MacMahoirfb 
lion from his rank and tw’eniy 
im])risonmcnt. He was confinea 
fl.rtrcss of the island of St. MargueTi^,S^|; 
succeeded in escaping from it 
summer of 1874. ' 

The year 1874 ww uneventful. 
passed by the parties of the ' aBsetnbJi^lK^ 
quarrels. These dissensions forced • ii parftSl- 
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the septennate, as the govern- 
of Marshal MacMahon was called, 
his part, Marshal MacMahoii declared 
^is. determiuatiuu to niai n tain, agaiust all 
opposition, the power he had received from 
the assembly to the end of the tcirra of seven 
3 ^. ■ 

In 1875 a step was taken in the direction 
bjr giving greater slal)ilit 3 ' (o the republic. 
jpKirilig the spring months a new const! tii- 
tipu was debated and adopted by the assem- 
bly, By the terms of tliis consiitution the 
assembly was to consist of two cliambers — 
the deputies and the senate. The deputies 
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were to be chosen by universal suffi'age. 
The number of senators was fixed at 300. 
Of these seventy-five were to hold office fur 
life, and were to be cliosen in the first in- 
stance by the present assembly, and after- 
wards by the senate itself. Th j romaiuder 
were to be chosen i’or shorter periods by the 
councils general of tlie de[)iirfnients, with 
tlic addition of certayi local representatives 
of the smaller districts. Finally the assem- 
bly voluntarily placed a limit on its own 
tenure of power by fixing the 7th of March, 
1870, as the day for the meeting of the new 
legisla lure. 
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larland of Great Britain lies in 
tiiA north Aflanlic Ocean. It is 
bounded on the north by the At- 
lantic, on the east by the l^tuih 
Sea, oil the Bouth by the English 
.pimuuel, and on the west by tlie 
ticked the Irish Sea. It includes the 
^ known as England, Scotland, 

^ WatiM. The northern part of the is- 
1 $ Cd/lW Scotland ; the southern Eug-«| 
comprises a small* dii^tnet in 
11#; ^ l>art of thc^ island. England 
the larger and more 
d^ Great Britain. The 

iMigtb^ pf Enghind, from north to 


south, is 305 miles, and its greatest breadth, 
from east to west, i.s 280 miles. The area 
of lOnglamj is 50,922 stpiare miles, that of 
Wales 7,398 sejuare miles. 

The island of Great Briialii was at an 
early period inhabited by the Britons, a 
Celtic race, which still o.xists as a distinct 
pwiple under the name of tlic Welsh. They 
arc supposed to have conquered and ex- 
pelled from the island the jirimitive iu- 
liahilanLs, who wore a savage race, inferior 
lo the Britons in civilization and strength. 
About the same time another Celtic race, 
the Bcohj, settled the neighboring island of 
lenie, or Ireland, from wdiich, at a later 
jieriod, they passed over to Great Britain 
and conquered and settled the northern 
part of that island, which was called from 
th<*in Scotia or Scotland. 

Britain wtis known to the PlKTulciaus, 
the Carthaginians, and the inhabitants of 
Marseilles, all of whom trad <d with the 
tribes on the coast. The Plimnlcians espec- 
ially carried on a thriving trmle with the 
people of Cornwall, exchanging their maiui- 
facturea for the tin of that region. We 
know nothing with certainty ot Britain, 
liuwever, until the yi^ar ii. c. 55, when 
Julius Caisar, in the monlh of August, 
crossed the Straits of Dover from Gaul, 
and landed at Deal, in England. He cAme 
to Enghind again the next year, but be 
made no pormantMit conquests on either oc- 
casion, ard established no garrisons in the 
island, lie saw only the people of K«At 
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whom he describes as the most civilized of 
the Britons. He statejs that the population 
of Britain was large, that the inhabitants 
possessed iiiiiiieroiis buildings, and that they 
were very rich in cattle. A large part of 
their military strength consisted of chariots, 
in driving which they exhiinted great skill. 
Their religion was the Druidical faith, an 
aci'oiiiit <»f which we have given in the his- 
tory of France. 

Angiistns seriously contemplated the con- 
quest of llrilain, hut never att('mi>ted it, 
and Caligula threatened to invade llie is- 
land. It was not until the reign of Clau- 
dius, hoAvever, that liornc undertook to add 
Britain to lier dominions. In A. D. 43 
Anins Plaiitius erossed tlx; elianiK*! with 
an army of four legions, and landed, it is 
believed, on the coast olMvciit. He moved 
at once towanls the lower fords of the 
Thames, and foreocl a ])assag(: of that river. 
He Avas s(M)n joim tl by the Fniperor (Jhin- 
dius ill person. Tlio Trinohantes, the peo- 
ple of Essex and Hertfonlshirc, Avere soon 
subdued, and their capital, (^aniiiloduniim, 
now Coleheslor, Avas made tlie seat of the 
Roman g(»V( rnmenli. This wasaceomplished 
in sixtecai days. Claudius th(?n returned to 
Rome, and h ft VesSpasian in command of 
liis army in Britain. This able commander 
reduced the southwestern parts of the island, 
as far as the Exe and the Severn. Ostorius 
Scapula extended the Roman conquests to 
the Wye and the foot of the Welsii moun- 
tains; but liere he encountered a desperate 
resistance from a native chie f, named Cara- 1 
doc, or Caractacus, Avho ruled over a tribe j 
dwelling by the Hevcrri. His army was 
routed by the Romans, l)ut lie csca]>ed from 
the field. 1I(‘ Avas soon after taken prisoner 
and sent to Rome. When be smav the 
splendid city of the Ca‘sars, the British 
chieftain could not nqiress hjs astonishment 
lliat the master of sucli a eity should covet 
hi£ poor cottage in Ih itain. Claudius was 
greatly impressed by the bold bearing of 
Caractacus, and instead of putting him to 
death — the usual fate of captives — gave him 
his freedom. 

After the defeat of Caractacus, the south- 
ern part ®f the island of Britain, from the 
Stour to the Exc and Severn or Wye, w-as 
organized into a compact province. The 
only portion of this region over wdiich the 
Roman dominion did not extend AA’as the 
independent kingdom of the Regni, in Sus- 
sex. Beyond the Stour aa'jis the native 
kingdom of tlie IccnL Camulodunuin (Ol- 


I Chester), in which a military 
I been settled, Avas the seiit of the 
government, and from this prirt direct gjPtii}’- 
niiinication A\'itb the continent W'aj^ niain<>‘ 
taiued. Londinium, or Loudon, had 
from the first one of the principal towna^f 
the Britons. It was not fortified hy tbia 
Romans, and remained in the hands of /th$ . 
natives. It soon became a place of con- 
siderable commercial importance, and , the 
(‘ontre of the trade which was growing: Wp 
between Britain and the coiitinent. Ijony 
dinium imported and distributed through*^ 
out the island tlie manu/actures of Belgium 
and the cities of the Rhine, and expo rtetj 
corn, cattle, and slaves. “Roads earUcr 
tlisin of Roman C onstruction penetrated, the 
(!ouiitry from Ricfhboroiigh and Dover to 
Seaton and Bran caster, to the Severn, the 
Dee, and the northern Ouse, and it was 
through Londinium that they all took their 
course. The centre of tlie island was gradu- 
ally yielding to the ciicrnachmciits ,of the 
R( ) man a rm s an fl ci vi 1 i za t i on , Four legions 
were now jdanted in Britain ; the 8BCond| 
which, under the command of Vespasian, 
bad recently subdued the soiiihAvest,. wa» 
quartered at Caerlon, on the Usk ; the 
nintli kept guard over the Iceni at Bran^ 
caster; the twentieth, at Chester, w'atch^'d 
the Brigantes, who maintained theii* inde- 
|>endenec in the north ; the fourteenth was 
occupied in carrying on the conquest of tlie 
Ordoviees in nortli Wales.” 

In A. D. 01 Suelonius Paulinua, the Ro- 
man commaiidt r in Britain, resolved to re- 
duce the island of Mona or Anglesey, the 
chief seat of the Druids, which afi'oided a 
r€^fug(» to the disaflected Britons. The straH 
Avhich separate s the island from the main- 
land was crossed by the infantry in shallow 
vessels, Avliile the cavalry swam their holies ^ 
over. The Britons endeavored to p|Jeveni 
the Romans from laiHling on ihet^aacrEd 
land. The Avarriors stoutly defSendie^ 
shore, while the priests and woinen 
about among their troops with 
torches and dishevelled hair, utterU^^ I^ 
most fearful cries and imprecations. v 
j strange sounds for a moment atjuck 
to the superstitious Romans, 
rallicMl them, and led them to tjho 
The Britons were overwhelm 
the Drui()s AA’cre burned in the 
had kindled for i heir expected 
the sacred groves and ,al tare ware djppthffi® 

Suetonius ha<l believed Ihat / 
blow ««.t the religiou of 
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ii^ucd them to submit to the rule of Homo. Britain remnineil traiujnil, and no farther 
During hi.s absence in cfibrt was made to shake off the Uoinaii 
ngle««>y the Britons rose ij* revolt on the dominion. The Scots, tempted by tl)e pros- 
mainlan^^ They Avore led by Boadicea, perity of the Roman province, occasionally 
Queen of the Iceni, whose daughter hail made lbra3’s into it, doing considerahle 
beeti outraged and herself scourged with tiamage. To ])ut a stop to these raids, llio 
fods by the Romans. The Romans were Emperor Hadrian, who visited Britain, 
taken by surprise, and the Britons quickly caused an earthen rampart to be built 
made themselves masters of a number of across the island between the river Tyi»e 
' settlements. London was next tlireatcned, and the Solway Frith. Remains of this 
and Suetonius hastened to its assistance. wi^II are still to be seen. It is known 
He found, however, that it was necessary as the PicLs* AVall. In A. D. 140, during 
for tlio general safoiy to abandon it to the the rci^n of Antoninus Pius, Lollius Ur- 
euemy. Being an unfortified town, London hious built another wall IkUwccu the 
at on 30 fell into til e hauds of the Britons, Friths of Forth ami Clyde, along the lino 
who laid it in ashes, and massocred such of formerly ocraipicd by the forts (d‘ Agricola, 
the iahahitanta as wtre unable to escape. It was known as t!ie Wall of Antoninus, 
The Britons, showed no mercy iu this war, hut is now called (Irahain’s Dike. These 
and 70,030 Romans and p'rangers fell dar- walls, however, did not juit a slop to the iii- 
iug the contest. In a. i>. 0:2 Suetonius cursions of the Scottish tribes. These bar- 
Utterly destroyed tlio army of the Britons barians at length hecanie so formidable 
in A great battle, iii which <S'),0'J0 of them that the ll >mau coinm.uHh r was obliged to 
afe said to have been slain. Seeing that purchase an exeinj)tiou from iluir attacks, 
capture was inevitable, Boadicea committed and at tlu‘ same lime appealed to the Ern- 
Aulcide by taking poison. peror Severns to come iu person to Britain. 

Suetonius was removed from the com- Severns, though old and infirm, liastened to 
maiid in Britain, as he was regarded by the Britain, invaded Scotland, and advanced 
Emperor Nero as loo liarsh a ruler to re- to the notth(‘rn (‘xlnmiity of the island, 
store-order in tho island. In a. d. 71 Cere- He lost 50,000 men iu this expedition, but 
•Aiis was j)lac(d in command by Vespasian, ■ compelled the Sc*)ts to enter into a treat)’ 
add Rdviinccd tlio Roman (lominions by ' by whii li lliey agnjcd to ceasii iheirincur- 
his {conquests. In a. J). 78 Julius Agrieola sions into Ihitain, and ceded to the em- 
Wc^ sent to Britain, and ruled the country! peror a (u>nsideiable ]>art of their territory, 
for seven years. During this ])eri«d he Severns iheu caused ihe wall of Hadrian to 
rorluced the whole of what is uoav Eaglaml I Ihj repaired and sticngtliened. In eoiise- 
tO submission to Rome, and as early ai the! qucnco of this the wall commonly bore the 
third year of Ins govermnent (A. d. 81) name of tlio later emperor. Severus died 
pushed his conquests to tlie Tay, where, he at Eboraenrn, now called York, in A. D. 
iBistablished garrisons. In a. d. 82 he built' 211. 

A llntd of forts between the Friths of Clyde In the third century Britain w^as assailed 
and Forth, and from this ])()int subsequently by a new^ enemy, the Saxon jVi rates, whose 
iHado' two iucursion.s into Caledonia, or ; descents iqmn the eastern shor(* of the island 
B'pptland, and defeated a large force of Ix'canivj so troublesome that the Emperors 
■ScKJt&’ at^h.o 'foot of the Grampian Hills. Diocletian :iiul Maximinn a]);)()inted an of- 
lAtgriooia was not content witli compelling licer specially charged with its defenci', wlio 

bore the title of “Count of the Saxon 
.lo^i-vilize them also, lie introduced the Shore.” Caransins w’us the first of llie.se 

among them, in- counts. He succeeded in making himself 
them dn letters and science, and master of Britain, and compelling Max- 
them to 'adopt and practise the imian to acknowlcMlge him as his associate 
ilibd© their conquerors. Towns in the empire. He was murdered in A. D. 

Wdjhd'feandedJ and roads were built through- 293 by’ Allectus, wlio took tl>o im]>orial 
,<2^ 'tbe<50untrv. “ The inhnbiUints, having title, and held it until ‘296, when he was 
how uneipial their, own force defeated by the army which Constaiitius 
to had sent against him. From this time 

of their mastei’s, and were until the fall of the Roman empire Britain 
as part of that] remained trampdh The country improved 
* I rapidly in civilization ; many Romans set- 
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tied in tlje province?, and llic Latin lan- 
guage was largely employed by the natives. 

"Jne iiece««sili(‘s of* ilje fulling empire 
compelled the emperors to recall their 
troops from Britain. The Piets and Scots 
quickly to(»k advantage of this to renew their 
forays. In 308 they poiKitratod as far ns 
London, hilt were driven back by Theodo- 
sius, the father of the em j)eror of that name. 
In 31>G they again swarmed inlo Brirain, 
blit were forced back by Stiliclio. Soon 
after this the Roman troops were with- 
drawn from Britain for tin? defence of 
Gaul, and the island was left at the mercy 
of the Piets and Scots. In A. d. 418 the 
em[>eror rcspomled to the aj)p(‘iils of the 
Britons for aid, by sending the Roman 
legions oiici: more into Britain. The Piets 
and iScots were driven back, and the Ro- 
mans repaired the fortresses of Britain, and 
instructed the native's how to make and use 
the arms neeessary for their defence. This 
done they withdrew from Britain, jiever 
again to return. The northern barbarians 
at oficc renewed their ravages, and the 
Britons were plunged into fresli misery. 
Their snlf rinirs w<?re so great that in A. D. 
4-lG fliey ag.-iin appealed to Romo for aid. 
-Vctiiis was llie jiatrieian at lliis lime, and 
to him the Ikitish embassadors carried the 
lott(?r of their countrymen, which was in- 
scribed Tim Groans of the Britons.’* “The 
barbarians,” said the writers, “on the one 
hand chase us into the sea; the sea on the 
otlier llirows us hack upon the harharians; 
and v.e have only the liard choice left us 
of perishing by the sword or by the waves.” 
A.etiu.s, however, was prevented by the ne- 
cessities of his struggle with Attila from 
sendiug assistance to tlio Britons. 

At some time during the Roman do- 
minion Christianity was introduced into 
* Britain. TIu? exact date <»f this event is 
unknown, but it is eertaln that Christianity 
was planted in Britain within three cen- 
turies after the death of Christ. By wliom 
it was inlrotliiecd is uni'crtain. It is be- 
lieved that many Christians, fleeing from 

e !rs(;?eutjoii on the continent, took refuge in 
rltain, that many prisoners of war taken 
by the Roman armies wi?re converted during 
their captivity, and that there were (3iris- 
tiau soldiers in tlie Roman armies stationed 
ia the island. By the end of the second 
century there were many Christian churches 
in Great Britain. They were mainly in the 
iiortheni and western portions of England 
and Scotland. Under the Emperor Dio- 


cletian they endured severe ? 

which drove them almost entirely 
south of England into the north an# , 
Scotland. "■■■• 

AVhile the Britons wxto still 
from t! e attacks of the Piets and fieots 
the north, a new enemy appeared OH 
coast. The Teutonic tribes of the 
Elbe and Weser, on the continent,^ tho^^ 
Angles, the Saxons, and the Jutes, cross^ ;, 
the North Soa in the latter part pf the fifth;, 
(‘(‘iitury, and conqnored Boutbern Britatj}* * 
These emigrations conlinucd to the cloBC pf 
the sixtli condiry. ‘ The Jutes ha v<Bf left- 
Ix'hind thorn scarcely a memorial of (heir 
conquests, but the Angles gave to the collar 
try its name of England, or “ land of ::^Q 
Anglos,” and the English pt^oplo are still: 
spoken of as a ])artof the Saxon race, The 
intermixture of the various German dialect^ 
gave to the island a now langua^, tto' 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The Saxons, as all the Teutonic con- 
querors were call 'd by the Britons, w'ere a 
fierce, uncivilised race, caring nothing for 
the cl vilizal ion or arts of Rome, They did not: 
atlopt the Christian religion as the Gothi 
had done., but retained their pagan WIef, 
They killed and enslaved theCeltic Brito^ . 
who resisted them, or drove them into, 1^0. 
mountains of Wales. Every vestige of civ-. r 
ilizat'on which the Romans had implanted 
in the island was swept away. “ The prp^ 
(feedings of civil and criminal juried ietion, 
the ttles of lion or, the forms of ofiicfc, .the 
ranks of society, and even the domestic 
rights of marriage, testanu nt, and iuhervt- 
ance, were finally suppressed ; and thp in- 
discriminate crowd of noble and plebeian 
slaves was governed by the traditioparjr 
customs w.lui'h had been coarsely 
for the shrplicrds and pirates of Germanjr^/ 
The language of science, of biisinesjs, and ^ : 
conversation, which had been kitxodup^d 
by the Romans, was lost in the 
desolation ; and the Germans 
and established the use of their 
dialect.” 

According to the traditioh, the 
tonic kingdom in England was tbfit 
Kent, which retained its 
Vortigern, the native prince, l>eihg; ihitwdv 
pressed by the Piets and Scots,, in 
brothel's Hengest and Horea, two ji 
chiefs, to come to his assistance. ;S|^| 
came over w’itli a numerous 
feated the Piets and Scots, und tlmp 
their arms against the Britons, 
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#esli bamW from their own couii- 
lung struggle made thein- 
masters of Kent. In a. J). 449 they 
Kiiitided the kingdoms of East and West 
About A. D. 477 JEelle and Cissa, tW(j 
leaders, founded the kingdom of 
and about 495 the kingdoni of 
Waasex, or the West Saxons, was set up by 
OerdiiC and Iris son Cynric. In A. d. 547 
Ida^ the Angle, founded the kingdom of 
Northumbria, wliich extended from the 
Humber to the Frith of Forth. At times 
tilts kitigdorn was ruled by two sovereigns. 
The kkigdom of Morcia was almost entirely j 
an Anglian state, and einbraeed the mid- 
land coiKities of England. Irnrnediatcdy 
north of Kent was another {^axon state, 
or the kingdo!n of tlie East Baxon-, 
founded about a. d. 527. Towanis the end 
of the sixth eentury, the region north of 
Essex was settled l>y the Angles?, and was 
known as the kingdom of the East 
Angles. 

These seven kingdoms arc usually spoken 
of as The Heptarchi^ or “the Itiile of 
BeVeii.” “ Tlivj name is misleading, as there 
werfe^ at no time aevom reguljir and orderly 
stfites. They were fortuer fighting, not 
otdy with the Welsh, bat among caeh 
other, and their number was 8omclime.sj 
more and aoinetimes fewer. At times some | 
one king gained a certain authority over 
Ids fellows, in which case he was termed a 
Btetwalda^ or ‘ Wielder of ilritiiin.^ 

To this period belong the exploits of the 
ftmous British prince or king, Arthur, 
whose deeds have been sung in such ex- 
travagant strains by poets that he lias be- 
come more a character of romance than of 
history. He was Prince of the Si lures. In 
A; ii; 520 he defeated the Saxons at Bad- 
bdry, in Dorsetshire, and thus cliecked 
t|ieir western conquests for a whole genera- 
tw)Ur« Laffer on tiiey were more succ^essliil, 
ahd^xtlended their kingdom in every dirce- 
tibb except the Welsli border. i 

^‘Thb prinei pal even t of E n gl ish 1 1 isto ry I 
during’ the sixth century is the conversion 
cif iJiB taxons of Kent to* Cli ristianity. Tlie 
as we have stated, were pagans, 
W^HlKippiilg Odin and Thor, and maintain- 
i ^ > 4be customs of th e i r Ge mum fo re- 
Gregory the Great, havjng seen 
jS^l^beautiful long-haired boys Irpi^n Dtdra 
(yjOTfahife) in the alave-inarket at Rome, | 
i^ifetseiveS on nrdeiit desire to convert the 
,,^ii^biiO‘^?Christia Becoming pope he 
a band of missionaries 


under Augustine, afterwards called saint, 
a Roman monk, to preach the gospel to the 
Saxons. Aiignstine landed in Kent in 
A. i>. 597. Ethel bert, the Kentish king, 
was the most jiDwerful prince of soutliern 
England. He had tnarried Bertha, the 
(laughter of Charihert, one of tluj Fraiiki.sh 
kings in Gaul, who was a (atholic, and 
roadil}'’ consented to listen to Augustine 
and his (‘ompanioiis. Fearing that the 
monks might seek to influence him by 
means of spells or charms, he met them in 
tlui op(m air on the isle of Thaiiet, as he 
sup[)osed smrii arts would be Jess poweri’ul 
in the fn'.e sunlight. Having heard them, 
he assigned tiicm a dwelling in the royal 
city of Cmiterimry. and (Me long yielded to 
the arguments of Augusiino, enihriu^ed the 
Ciiristinn n ligion, aiul was ba])tized. His 
example was iiTely IoHowimI by many of his 
subjecls. Augusline was made Archhishop 
of Gantcrbuiy, and his cathedral, which luis 
be(m often n‘l)uilt, is still the mother church 
or metropolitan of all England. Aegustiue 
introduced the Roman liturgy in Latin, 
whi(‘]i, though understood in ollnu’ parts 
of lMiro[)(^, was an unknown tongue in 
England. 

During the 8(n’enth century tlu) Cliristian 
religion made grc'at progrei^s in England. 
Kent for a wlille relapsed into ]mgMDism in 
consequence of the delect ion of Eacibald, 
who married his mother-in-law — a union 
forbidden by the church. Through the 
efforts of Lauren tins, the successor of Au- 
gustin(‘, he was brought back into the 
church, and all his people with him, having 
first put away his motlua'-iii-law. 

In A. i>. hi 7 lalwin of Deira a.'^c^c nded 
the Ntjrihumbrijm throne, and became the 
greatest king in Britain. He marrie d Ethel- 
i)urgh, (huigditcr of Ethelbert of Ktmt. She 
was a Ghristian, and brought with her to 
Inr husband’s court Bi.'^liop Pauliiius, a 
learned ecclesiastic, through wlmni her hus- 
band was converted to t’hri.^tiaiiity. Edwin 
founded York-Minstcr, a jilain wooden edi- 
fice at first, and was l)aptiz('d in it. Aft(T 
his death many of his jxMjple relapsed into 
heathenism, and the work of C’hi islianizing 
tlu^ kingdom was b(^gun again under Os- 
wald, w ho mounted tlie throne in A. l). 

In A. J>. 685 CUithbcirt, a Noi thnmbrian 
monk of ^T(‘lrose, was made Bishop of 
Lindlsfarne, and devoted liitnsclf to preach- 
ing and teaching in the villages and among 
the common people, especially among those 
who were so remote and difticuli to reach 
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th^t^ they were avoided by the other iriis- 
Bfonaries. From Keut and Northumbria 
Christianity graduaJiy s^pread to other parts 
of England. 

The history of J^ngland during the eighth 
century is nnimporiant. At first North- 
umbria was tl)e most powerful kingdom (»f 
the lieptarcliy,.and for ,a long time main- 
tained its aseeiidency. Mercia ilien became 
the most iinjmrtant state iindtr Of!a, who 
reigned from A. i). 757 to 70b. lie built a 
dike, called by his name, from the Wye to 
tliG Dee, to guard tlie land he had conquered 
from the Welsh. He was the fi i{ nd and 
ally of Charlemagne, and at the ] ( quest of 
that king sent to him Alcuin, a eleigyman 
celebrated for his learning, who been me the 
most trusted friend and eouii.sellor of Charle- 
magne for many years, and was his inslrue- 
tor in the seiences. Ofla was, however, a 
m iir of CTiiel and trcaeliercus eharacter. 
“ Desirous,” says Hume, of re-establishing 
his eharacter in the world, and ])erhaps of 
appeasing the remorses of his own eoii- 
Bcience, he paid great court to the elergy, 
and practised all the monkish devotion, so 
much esteemed in that ignorant ami snjjor- 
stitious age. He gave the tenth (if his 
goods to the church ; bestowed lich dona- 
tions on th('. ('athedial of Hcndbrd, and 
even made a j)ilgrimage to lU)mc, where 
his great pow(?r and riches could not fail of 

E rocuring him the jtapal alisolulion. The 
etter to ingratiate himself with the sov- 
ereign poiititr, ho. engaged to jiay liim a 
-yearly (Jonation for the support of an Eng- 
lish college at Kome ; and, in order to raise 
the sum, he imposed tlie lax of a ])enny on 
each house possessed of lliiity pence a year. 
This imposition being af'teiAvards levied on 
all England was .commonly denominated 
^Peter’s p<*iiee,’ and, though conferred at 
first as a gift, was afterwards claimed r.s a 
tribute by the Roman pontiff.” 

Wessex, which liad been ra|)idly growing 
in power and importance during {he (ighlh 
century, became the leading state of Eng- 
land in the first part of the ninth (?cntury. 
In A. 1 ). 802 Egbert succeeded to the throne 
of Wessex, and extended his authority 
over all the other kingdoms. He was the 
first Saxon king of all England, and was a 
great and powerful sovert'ign. The Welsh 
of Cornwall also submitted to him. Dur- 
ing his latter veal's the Danes, er Nortli- 
ineii, a Teutonic people who gradually 
formed the kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, 
end Norway, and whose attac ks upon Ger- 


many and France ^have jsilri 
noticed, began to hara^ 
struggle thus begun went on 
interruption for two centuries. “ 

once defeated by the Daucs, but: at 
routed them with great slaughter. J 
in A. 1). 838, and was succeeded by 
Ethel wolf, who had neither the nbiiitii 
tlie vigor of his iaihcr. Tbo iDitoi 
tinned iheir ravages throughout ih 
returning every year, and caUSinj 
suflering to the kingdom. At lehi 
seized the isle of Thum r, and est 
their winter quarters i litre, n newj 
in the following spring, and burr 
of Loudon apd Caiiterbu'rv. 

defeated soon after by ElheJw#l^l| ^ 

continued their aggressions 
disaster. Ethel wolf died 
his sons Ethclbald and Etlt^fbtrt c»KiiS 
(he throne as joint rule?i|! of Eivjjlaiiftr 
Etludbald was a prt;fligate^4^rinte, 'a'B4^^ 
gusted his jicople by mfcrying Jiii ‘step- 
mother. He died in 860, and his br<^jfe6r 
Eth(‘lhert became sole king. He 
live yi'ars willi credit. The kingdonr^s ' 
still infested with ihe Danes, who col^hfilSifcl 
great ravages throughout the cottftij/ 
Ethelbert (lied in 866, and was 
by his hrotlicr I'llielied I. Duri^ng 
red’s reign bi‘gaii the great war 
Danes which caused sucii sufftM-ing tb 
land, and ns to the cause of w hidi thet^e *»^0 
many stoiies. Jii A. u. 866 a wdWeliftjtil 
Danish army, under Ingvar and Ubbii, 
lauded in East Anglia, and in the 
lowing yi ais overran Norlhumberlahtl iciml 
M('reia. Jii 870 they invaded East Aip^ltii 
and ])i;t its young king, Edmund, 

The rcmaimlor of Et^lelred^s 
passed in contending with the Dat)^,Mbo6e 
avowid object w ns tlie conquest of 
land; and in this struggle he was bit 
a.-sisti.d by his younger bi^thetl 
He died in A. D. 871, and Alfred 1(1?^ 

King of England. ■ 

■ ■ 
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bitri^BSD was twenty-two years old 
at the tiruo of his Recession to the 
thronci He found his kingdom 
half conquered by the Danes, and 
for the liivt 'sevai years of his 
_ telgn maintained ii gallant but 
struggle against them. Darly in 
however, a Danish army under 
one of their most powerful chiefs, 
blirisilli aut of Ea^b Anglia, which he had eon- 
overran Wessex eo rapidly that 
to offer any resistance to him. 
Eiigiisli flod beyond the sea, 
|IO<i^>4he submitted. Alfred, 

th^ deprived of hU kingdom, l()ok refuge 
a few followers in the woods and 
:4w|i^p3 of SoBiersetshiro. Many i ii teresting 
are told of his a<l ventures at this 
of his life. At one time he is said 
taken refuge witli a herdstnan, who 
true of his guest a 

ey^n from Ids wife. “ One d^y, while 
.iheti^iilg his bow and arrows by the cottage 
the king was set by the woman to 
>V^6eh -odrne cakes which she was baking, 
ifch^rbetl in his meditations he suffered tlie 
to buru, and was soundly berated by 
tTOjWPWMi who was ignorant oi* his quality. 

improve during that 
;5Vi$k6^. . Ubba was defeated and slain by 
who also OMptui'id ihe 
which the Dines be- 
Ip I brought them victory, and which 
** to have been woven by the three 
^ tlie famous sea king, 

Alfred and his little 
Ibok heart, and fortifying them- 
Athelney made frequent sallies, 
to have entered the camp 
l$aiies in the diagnise of a mifivstrei> 
r to learn their strength. He ro- 
ll ^niL^g them seven days,entertaiii- 
Ifeg; Gul^hr with his songs, and 

ig all ho w idled to know. Profiiingl 
kn<iwlc<lg(^j lu^ rallied tjie West' 
fe^es^ and inflicted a (lecisdLye defeat 
II at Edingtori,' near Weat- 

h^ were reduced to such straits 
jLj^feat that they. were obliged to 
embraced Cltiistianity and 



Gutbrum was baptized, Alfred himFclf act- 
ing as his godfather, a. d. 880. The l^aues 
were then received ns vassals of the West 
Saxon king, and were given East Anglia 
and part of Essex and Mercia. “So after 
all Alfred’s labor, the greater part of Eng- 
land was left in Dani^ hands, and conse- 
quently the English race became largely 
infused Avith Scandinavian blood. l:i this 
w’ay it comes to pass that so many places 
have Danish names, marked by the ending 
6y, which answers to the English ion or 
town.” Alfred rebuilt Lonchm and the 
cities destroyed by the Danes, and estab- 
lished a regular militia for the defence of 
the kingdom ; and tliougli he was several 
times obliged to lake arms agaln.«t the 
Danes from over the sea, lie was enabled to 
hold his own against them, and ’finally 
to drive them out of the kingdom. 

Alfred was one of the most rcmarUablo 
men of his own or any age. lie Imd been 
educated nt Home, and had been taught to 
value the reign of law and order us the 
greatest happiness of a nation. Having 
conquercMl the Danes, he proceeded , to givo 
to his kingdom a definite code of Jaws and 
a settled adininistiation. Ills system was 
forimxl from the Mosaic law and from tho 
older English codes. He added few laws 
of his own, because he said he did not 
know how thoj^c who came afur him might 
like them. His system is generally deemed 
the origin of what is termed the commou 
law. He established a. fleet of war galleys, 
and exerted himself to revive the old mari- 
time spirit of the English, which seemed to 
be almost extinguished. He also caused 
his seameu to undertake exploring voyages 
to the north. He gave liberally to the 
churches and monasteries, and endeavored 
to promote the cause of education among 
Ilia people by establishing scliools every- 
where and by founding the University of 
Oxford. He introduced and encouraged 
manufactures of all kinds, and liberally 
rewarded inventors and improvers for their 
labors. Commerce and industry found in 
him a mnnificent patron, and he neglected 
no means which could possibly contribute 
to the moral, intellectual, or material im- 
provement of bis kingdom. He gave 
largely to the poor, and set apart a seventh 
of his own income for maintaining force 
of workmen, which he employed in rebuild- 
ing the ruined cities, castles, palaces, and 
monasterie:*. He sent embassies to the 
pope, to the Patriarch of Jerusalem, and to 



rm iu:mmA te^ imto^Y of mE woi^y 


Tudja* with alms for the Christian churches 
thei^^ which are said. to have been founded 
by St Thomas and 8t. Bartholomew, the 
apO|;tles. This was the first intercourse 
between Eii;;laud and India. In all thinirs 


and as one of the wisest aivd befK' 
adorned the annals of any hdiion'. 

Alfred the Great di^l in A, D.' 
was succeeded by his ddestr sou, 
called the Elder, who waa ‘ 
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und the Welsh of Cumberlaiul, 
Edwar.l died in 925,! 
his eldest son,Athel-i 
extended nis power over all ‘Eng- ' 
lana;i| that ho and his successors some-, 
tijEneset^l^l theniselyes Emperors of Britain, ! 

were masters of the whole ' 

■ J ^1 i. -i? 


independent of the German 
/ .He died in 940, and was suc- 
t hty his brother Edmund, called the 
from his gallant deeds, who 
later was staldicd hy a ruffian 
ita lie endeavored to expel from t!ie 
4 - J^clmiind granted Strathclyde 
O^^Opt^rland to Malcolm, Kin<j of Scots, 
^ The sons of Edmuml were too 
j reign. at the time of their father’s 
V dnd his brother Edr;*d was chosen 
Hia rcjgn of nine years ivas iincvcnt- 
a very superstitious man him- 
^ iDtroduced into England the order 
monks, wdiose efforts to 
j^wer and to compel the liinglish 
ft celibate life caused much 
i; to the kingdom in after years. The 
rchoiBe as his chief adviser a monk 
:*3}unstan, who had been made Abbot 
stoubury by King Edmund. 

eldest sou of Edmund, sue 
to the throne uporr the death of Ids 
in A. D. 956. Ho’ reigned 
and this entire period was 
i>y sharp struggle between the 
nj|ii^^krgy and the Romanizing party in 
led by the monk Dunstan. 
and much corruption had 
Up ill the English Churcli.and Dun- 
his party aimed at the reformation 
ofy^Ptov They were not content with this, 
to I'orce upon the secular 


is, those who were not monks, 
of parishes, canons of cathe- 
^dliegiate (^mrehes — the rule of 
d to compel the married clergy 
y tlieir wives. Edwy, though 
lAU^ an enemy of the church, took 
ifeihe naitive clergy, and so drew 
ii^if the enmity of' tlic party <>f 
imirriage with Elgiva, who 
ti) him within one of the de- 
the church, laid 
of liis enemies. 
I/iinidrai and his folJoivers refused to 
aefei^Qwiedffe the marriogc, and Xdwy re- 
s^£to:tbeTr course >vilh so muen* violence 
Dunstan out of the 
kto]^0% The monks took up the cause 
vd^th^iifiijftdcr "^d faur.ed ihc rtamc of dis- 




content which the king’s course had ex- 
cited throughout the land, and even went 
to the extreme of torturing and finally 
murdering the beautiful queen. The Eng- 
lish, blinded with superstition, listened to 
them, and in A. i>. 957 all England north 
of the Thames rose in rebellion agaiimt 
Edwy, and set up his brother Edgar as 
king. The remainder of Edwy's reign was 
troubled and unhappy. Ho died in a. d. 
959. 

By the death of Edwy, Edgar became 
undisputed King of England. His reign 
of sixteen yenrs was on the whole peaceful 
and proi^ptrous. Dunstan, wJ»o was ad- 
vanced to the Si*e of Canterbury, was hb 
chief adviser. Edgar’s private character 
'Nvas bad, hut as he was a friend and sub- 
niisaive follower of the monks, he has been 
handed down by the historians of the times 
as ft model of excellence. During this 
reign Dunstan and hb party were able to 
put in force their reforms, and the church 
was placed in })ossession of tlie celibate 
clergy by the expulsion of the married 
prie.sts I'rom their charges. As a ruler 
Edgar showed himself endowed witli vigor 
and ca])acity. He maintained peace and 
order throughout hia dominioj)s, and by 
ercatiiig i\ powerful and efficient navy, 
saved tlm kingdom from invasion. Hence, 
being at ))oace with the monks, his reign is 

0110 of the most fortunate we meet with in 
the English history of this period. He died 

111 975, leaving two sons, Edward and 
Ethclred. 

Ed wo I’d, the elder son of Edgat, suc- 
ceeded to the throne. The struggle bet\veen 
the monks and the Beculur clergy bfoke out 
again. Being hard })re6Bed by llieir adver- 
gnrie.«, the monks resorted to the working 
of rnii'acles, at which they were very expert, 
and so triumphed over their adversaries. 
After an uneventful reign of fou^" years, 
Edward was murdered by the agents of his 
stepmother, who desired to place her son, 
Etlielred, the younger son oi Edgar, on the 
(limne. Edwtird’s tiagic end won liim 
from the sympathizing people the surname 
of “ the Martyr,” by which he is known in 
history. 

Ethelred became king by the death of his 
brother, a. l>. 979. He was only ten yea»s 
old at the time, and for the first nine years 
of his reign Dunstan kept him within the 
limits of projiriely and so influenced the 
councils of the monarch that affairs went 
on well. Afier the doath of that prelate. 
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ill A. D. 088, Etbelrcd abandoned himself 
tor unworthy nud incomnetent favorites, who 
ledv him into many blunders. IIo was 
naturally weak, cowardly, and cruel, and 
in the hands of his new advisers lie soon 
gained ihe name of “the Unready,” or the 
incompetent, a title which ho fully merited. 
In the second year of Ethelred’s reign, A. 1>. 
080, the Danes hegan their invasions once 
more. Kthclred and his advisers weakly 
b:»ug!it a:i exemption from their dopreda* 
tions, and this fooH^ll slip only encouraged 
the Danes to return again. The English 
now attempted to defeat, them, but their 
plans Were be.ti*:iyed by the infamous Alfric, 
Duke of Mercia. In A. l). 004 a powerful 
fl ^ct, under Sweyn, King of Denmark, and 
Olaf, King of Norway, ravu-ed England 
»o terribly that Ethel red purchased j>eacc 
1)V consenting to pay tribute to Denmark, 
l^iie taxcis levied for this purpose were 
Cidliid DayicgchL The invaders were not 
satisfied, nnrl returning soon, ravaged 
southern England with fire and sword, and 
compelled Ethclred to pay an increased 
tribute as the price of their departure. The 
respite finis obtained was only temporary. 
Peace \vaa not to be obtained so cas'd}’. 

Ethclred s weak policy merely encouraged 
the Danes, and their invasions were con- 
tinued during the remainder of his reign 
until at length, in A. D. 1013, Sweyn, King 
of Denmark, conquered the whole of Eng- 
land, and was acknowledged king. Ethclred 
took refuge in Normandy, with Duke Rich- 
ard live Good, whose sister he had married. 
Loudon eloutly rcsiste<l Sw’cyn until the 
whole c.onnlry had been conquered, and 
only yielded to him when further resistance? 
was hop::le.ss. In 1014 Sweyn died, and 
Ethehed was recalled. lie also died soon 
afterwards, and his son Edmund, suruained 
Ironside, succeeded to his crown, A. D. 1016. 
Sweyn’s son Canute} was also king over a 
part of England, and after several battles, 
he and Edmund agreed to share the king- 
dom between tluMii— Edmund iecc?iving 
Wessex, East Anglia, Essex and London, 
and Canute the remaiiidtu* of England, with 
Ins capital at Soiuhanipton. Edmund died 
in November, the same yc.'ir, Iniving reigned 
seven months, and Canute became King of 
all England. He was a great sovereign, 
and had, E<)me time before receiving the 
English crown, embraced the Christian re* 
ligitin. He was King of Denmark also, 
and conquered Norw'ay and a part of Swe- 
den, which ho annexed to lus kingdom. 


He preferred England to his oth^ 
sions, and made it his home, and 
English wi:h wisdom .^nd vigor. 
vided’ the kingdom into four carldQina^;' 
Wessex, Mercia, East Anglia and . 

umberlaiid. Though he kept about 
body of from 3,000 to 6,000 paid 
ries, he never allowed them to opprass’^f 
injure his subjects, and nevcT- ompldyi^: | 
them for that purpose liimself. , He ^ 
in A. T). 1035, and England was 
between his sons Harold and HardiciBi&t^i;^: ' 
Harold was made sole Sing of En^IaUd. ^ 
1037, liis brother remaining^'m BeomiMi " 
On his death, in 1040, IlardicanUteri^ 
called to the throne, and proved httneoJf ^ . 
such an execrable tyrant, that his death iH- 
1042 was hailed with joy by the whole 
tion. Ilis death separated the crowiiB^if^':/ 
England and Denmark, which wero novc# ■ 
reunited. ■ , ^ ■ 

Edward, the son of Ethclred anvl Emnaaf ^ 
the last representative of the old royal 
was now chosen king. He had been bfonghtfX 
up in Normandy from his childhood, and' - 
was an Englishman merely in blood and 
I'.ame, in all things else a Frencliman. Hiij , 
chief w’ish \vas to fill the oiTices of the king- 
dom with his Norman friends, and he evott' ^ 
went so far as to make a Norman Arch- 
bi.^hop of Canterbury. This tendency gav& ' 
rise to a strong party oppo^d to the fyr^ 
cigners, at the head of W’hich was Oodwili| 

I lie great Eiij‘1 of the West SaxoE®, iin d<^ - 

queufr and popular noble, but W%b had ilH 

eiirred the enmity of the king by iho sus^ ; 

picioii which attached to him of liaving f 

been concerneu in the death of Alfred, Eiug^ 

Edward’s brother, who had lost his life iu 

attem])ting to overthrow Harold I. In Avl^; 

1051 Count Eustace of Boulogne, a ^ 

mail noble, provoked n difficulty; 

men of Dover, in wWch ho wiw 

handled ; the Dover inqn belonged 

will’s earldom, and he refused puUiakv^ 

llieni until they had had a fair trial by^/S^t ^ 

This gave mortal offenefi to King 

and his party, and Earl Godwin wttS 

ished the kingdom. The next 

returned at the liead of an armed 

.and the Norman knights and 

the channel in ,hot haste. EdwBtrd^'A^i^g^ 

obliged to sanction the retni# of 

but the ^^^rl died 

He was succeeded iu Im ranTpStud 

by his son Harold, who, 

ruler of the kingdom, 

considerable Hume uy bis 
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Tihe Welsh. Edward died in 1066, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, which 
he had completed J ist before his death. 
He was a poor king, and neglected his du- 
ties as a ruler to an extent which brought 
much suffering upon liis people. He was a 
pious man according to the ftishion of the 
times, and a liberal patron of the chprch, 
f'^r \ 'liich reason the monks soon canonized 
niru, and gave liini the title of 
“ ihe Confessor,'* by which he 
is known in history. Yet bad 
-as his reign was, » the misery 
which -the English endured 
under their Norman masters 
caused them ere long to look 
back to it with regret. 

Upon the death of Edward, 

Harold was chosen king by the 
Witan, and was crowned the 
(1 ay after Ed ward's bu rial . His 
right to the crown was dis- 
united by William, Duke of 
Normandy, the illegitimate son 
of Itobert the Devil, and the 
cousin of h^dward the Confes- 
-or. The fluke claimed that 
King Edward had promised 
that he should be hissucce^or, 
and that Harold, being once 
in Normandy, bad sworn a sol- 
criiu oath to recognise and sup- 
])ort William as King of Eiig- 
1 and . U poll receiving the news 
of Harold’s accession the duke 
prcjiared to maintain his claim 
by force of arms. To gain for 
his cause the moral support of 
Christendom, William sent an 
embassy to the ^lopc, asking his 
blessing upon his expedition. 

Hildebrand, then Archdeacon 
of Rome, warmly supported his 
request, he knew that a 
Norman conquest of England 
would, bo the raeaus of bring- 
ing the English Church into more complete 
subjectioii to Rome. Pope Alexauder II., 
underHildebramrs influence, declared Wil- 
liam the lawful King of England, and scut 
1dm a consecrated banner to lead his jittack 
upon that country. William collected an 
army of ■60,0(^ men and a fleet mf 3,000 
vessels. Thcfct^stimjftcquired bj^he Nor- 
mans in thlW^conql^st of southern Italy 
vent ^irous spirir.s of the time 
, ® ^aniicrs of the cliieftains 
wlien Willtaiu nnnouiiced 


his intention of invading England, volun- 
teers flocked to him from all parts of Eu- 
rope. With this force he set sail from St. 
Valery in September, 1066. 

In the meantime Harold had been 
obliged to defend his throne against an in- 
vasion of the Norwegians led by their king, 
Harold Hardrada, that is, “ Stern in Coun- 
cil," a man of gigantic stature and one of the 




BATTLE OF II ASTJ NOS— DEATH OF IIAUOLD. 

bravest warriors of his day. He was joineu 
by Tostig, the brother of the English king, 
who had been banished by King Edward 
for his tyrannical government of Northum- 
berland. After a gallant resistance of some 
mouths the English Harold attacked thn 
invaders at Stamford Bridge on the 25th of 
September, and defeated them with heavy 
loss, the Norwegian king and Tostig being 
among the slain. Harold celebrated his 
victory by a great feast at York, in the 
midst of which he was informed that 
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William of Normandy and his army had * 
landed without resistance at Pevensey on 
the coast of Sussex. He at once marched 
to meet this new danger, and on the 14th 
of October the two armies met in a deci- 
aive battle at Hastings, Harold was slain, 
and his army was utterly routed, with the 
loss of its best and bravest troops. The 
Thanes and household troops, disdaining 
to fly, were slaughtered almost to a man 
around tlieir fallen standard. The next 
day the mother of Harold begged the body 
of her son from the conqueror, but was re- 
fused. The monks of Waltham, however, 
aided by “Edith of the swan’s neA/’ a 
former favorite of Harold, found it amongst 
the heaps of slain and gave it Christian 
burial. The people of London attempted 
to make Edgar Atheling, the grandson of 
Edmund 'Ironside, king, but being unsup- 
ported by the rest of the country, they ac- 
knowledged William as their sovereign, and 
he was crowned king at Westminster on 
Christmas day, a. d. 1066. ^At a later period 
the king built Battle Abbey, hear Hastings, 
in memory of his victory over Harold. 

CHAPTER III. 

FKOM WILLIAM THE CO^^QUEROH TO 
EDWARD I. 

AVilliam the Conqueror King. of England — Intro- 
duction of the Feudal System into England — Re- 
volt of the English — It is Put Down by William 
— Northern England Conquered— rSubjection of 
the English Church — Doinosdav Book— Charac- 
ter of William the Conqueror — His Death — Wil- 
liam Rufus King^— His Tyrannical Reign -r-H is 
Death — Henry I.^izcs the Kingdom— flie Char- 
ter of Liberties— His Able Reign — Settles a Col- 
ony of Flemings in Wales — Death of Heniy — The 
Empress Matilda — Stephen of Blois Seizes the 
English Crown — War with Scotland — Settlement 
of the Quarrel between Stephen and Matilda — 
Henry II. King— His Power — Reitores Order to 
the Kingdom — His Domestic Troimles — The Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon — Murder of Thomas ^ 
Beckot — I’ho . English Conquer Ireland— Rebel- 
lions of IIenry\s Sons — Henry Does Penance at 
tlie Shrine sf TJiomas t Hccket — Conquers Scot- 
land — Death of lleiiry — Richard Cceur de Lion 
King — Joins the Crusade — Ts Made Prisoner by 
Austria on liis Return Horae— Prince John — 
Richard Regains his Freedom — His Death — .lohu 
Becomes King — His Quarrel with France — Mur- 
der of Prince Arthur — England looses Normandy 
— John Quarrels with the Pope — Stcpheii Lang- 
ton — John Excoin uiunicatod — Submits to the 
Pope— Makes England a Fi.'f of the Holy See — 
Wars witli the Barons— Magna Charta — The 
French Invasion — Death of John — Henry HI. 
King — His Reign — The Provisions of Oxford — 
Settlement of the Quarrel between the King and 
the Barons — The liarl of Leicester Summons a 
Parliament — Ui.se of the Honsc of Commons — 
Prince E Iward Dt'feats Leicester at Eversham — 
Death of Henry III. 



to Duke of Normandy was now 
King of ICngland as .William I., 
surnamed “ the Conqueror,” but he 
was not yet master of the king- 
dom. Southern England alone 
had been overcome, i)ut the west 
and north still held out against him. 
Upon taking possession of the southern 
counties he claimed all the land as feudal 
lord of the country, and at once proceeded 
to parcel it out among his followers as 
military fiefs. The result was that few of 
the native English were allowed to retain 
their lands, and many of the gre^t land- 
owners were either reduced to the grade of 
small holders, or were beggared. Every 
man held his land direct from the king, 
and the feudal system was thus instantane- 
ously put in full force in England. Six 
months after the battle of Hastings Wil- 
liam returned to Normandy to look after 
his affairs there, leaving England under 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and William Fitz- 
Osbern, his lieutenants. Their tyrannical 
course drove the English to despair, and 
William upon his return found tlie better 
part of the country in arms against him. 
The English were not disheartened, but 
they were divided, without a common 
leader or a general plan of operations. 
Their desultory effc)rts could accomplish 
nothing, definite against such an able com- 
mander as William. They were aided by 
forces from Denmark, but beyond a few 
trifling successes tlieir operations availed 
them nothing. Yet it cost William four 
years of hard and almost constant fighting 
to get possession of the whole land. In 
order to crush out the resistance of the 
north country, the king deliberifliely laid 
waste the whole region between York and 
Durham. For iime years it was a desert, 
no man having the heart to cultivate the 
blasted fields or rebuild the ruin^ed towns. 
This savage cruelty was so successful that 
William treated the region between the 
Tyne and the Tees and Cheshire in the 
same w^ay. Chester was the last city which 
yielded to him. When the winter came on 
the sufferings of the people were frightful, 
and i^.many as 100,000 persons are said to 
have died before the end of the season. 
Only onp band of patriots now remained in 
arras a^^nst the Norman — the “ outljiws ” 
of the isle of Ely, led by Hereward, “ the 
last of the English,” but these too at length 
became disheartened, and eubrnitted^ 
William at first seems to have endeavored 
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to rule England with justice. He was a 
stern and determined ruler as well, and in 
the end he became avaricious and grasping, 
careless of the oppression inflicted upon his 
people, so it brought him money. He 
made Lanfranc, a Liombard monk, who was 
esteemed the most learned man in Europe, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Lanfranc grad- 
ually displaced the native 
prelates and higher clergy, 
and supplied their places 
with foreigners, and thus 
brought the English 
Church into complete sub- 
mission to the pope. In 
1085 William ordered the 
making of Domesday 
Book, “a general survey 
of all the lands in the 
kingdom, their extent in 
e;acli district, their pro- 
})rietors, tenures, value ; 
the quantity of meadow, 

f pasture, wood and arable 
and -which they con- 
tained ; and, in some 
counties, the number of J 
tenants, cottagers, and 
slaves of all denomina- 
tions, who lived upon 
111 era.” Til is was a really 
useful work, but it was 
regarded with great dis- 
like by the people as a 
step towards an increase 
of their taxes. 

In person William was 
noble and commanding 
until his last years, when 
he became very corpulent. 

His mehtal vigor was 
equalled by his bodily 
strength. . He was as 
brave as*^ lion, and as 
quick in action. He could 
be generous and cour- 


expre&sed great contrition for his cruel 
treatment of the north of England. He 
left Normandy and Maine to Robert, his 
elder eon, who had several times rebelled 
against him ; and England to his second 
son, William, A. D. 1087. 

William IL, surnamed Rufus, or the 
Bed, from his ruddy complexion, was 





teous when ho chose, and 
equally cruel and brutal 
at will. He could never learn English, 
though he made an earnest effort to 
do so. He was married to Matildfi, the 
daughter of Baldwin, Count of Flanders, to 
whom he bore a devoted affection to the 
end of his life. His last years wve spent 
in Normandy. We have already related 
his quarrel will* theming of France in the 
history of li^ 't couxTfcry, and the cause of 
kis death. W hen dying he is said to have 
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crowned King of England on the 2flth of 
September, seventeen days after the death 
of his father. An attempt was made b}' a 
party, headed by Odo, Bisliop of Bayeiix, to 
secure England for Robert oi Normandy, 
the conqueror's elder son, but William 
made such flue promises to the English 
that they embraced his cause heartily, and 
enabled him to end the rebellion. They 
soon had cause to repent their choice. 
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William Rufus was his father's equal in 
courage, but his inferior in ever5ahiiig else. 
He broke every promise he had made to 
the English, and, in place of the light taxes 
they had been told to expect, they were 
required to bear the heaviest burdens to 
supply the extravagant wants of the king. 
“Wherever the king and the court went 
they did as much damage as an invading 
army, for the royal followers lived at free 
quarters on the country people, and often 
repaid their hosts by plundering and selling 
their property, and, in wanton insolence, 
washing their own horses* legs wdth the 
liquor they did not drink.*' 

In A. D. 1090 William attempted to 
wrest Normandy from his brother Robert, 
but without success. Becoming reconciled, 
the two brothers turned their arms against 
their younger brother, Henry, whom they 
w’^orsted. An invasion of the Scots, under 
their King Malcolm, recalled William to 
ELglaud. Malcolm w»as induced to make 
;>eaee aud to do homage to William for his 
crown. In 1093 the Scottish king invaded 
England a second time, but was defeated 
and slain. To guard against such incur- 
sions, William rebuilt Carlisle, which had 
long been in ruins, erected a strong castle 
there, and settled the place with colonists 
from the south of England. A few years 
liilrr Normandy, which he had again under- 
taken to conquer, became his possession in 
an unexpected manner. Duke Robert, 
wishing to join the crusade, mortgaged his 
duchy to his brother William for five years 
for tlie sum of 10,000 marks. With this 
money he joined the army of the cross, and 
William entered into possession of Nor- 
mandy. In A. D. 1100, while hunting in 
the New Forest, in England^ William was 
shot by an arrow from some unknown 
Jiaiid and slain. Walter Tyrell, one of the 
hunting party, was suspected of the murder, 
but he always denied it, though he fled the 
kingdom. The king’s body >vas conveyed 
by a poor charcoiil-burner in his cart to 
Westminster, where it w'as buried without 
religious rites. 

Henry, the youngest son of the Con- 
queror, seized the throne immediately upon 
the death of William Rufus, and was 
crow’ued King of England three days after 
his brother’s death, thus forestalling his 
elder brother Robert, who was loitering on 
his way home from the Holy Land. He 
conciliated all parties by an act which he 
termed the Charter of Liberties, in wdiich 


lie bound himself not to sell the vacant 
benefices of the church, nor to lease them ; 
to exempt his vassals from certain exac- 
tions and restrictions, on condition that the 
barons granted a similar relief to their own 
vassals, aud to confirm and put in force the 
laws of Edward the Confessor. He removed 
the evil companions of his brother Rufus 
from the positions to which that king had 
appointed them, and recalled Anselm to 
the See of Canterbury. He w^on the sup- 
port of the Scots by marrying Edith, the 
daughter of Malcolm, King of Scotland, 
who, upon her marriage, took the Norman 
name of Matilda. 

Robert of Normandy, relying upon the 
support of the nobles, the majority of whom 
were liostile to Henry, invaded England, 
and attempted to get possession of the 
throne. The English people stood by King 
Henry, and Robert was compelled to yield 
without a battle. Hom y tbcii sot to work to 
reduce the barons to a more perfect sub- 
mission to the crown, an object which Jii' 
eflectually accomplished during the re- 
mainder of liis reign. In llOG lie invaded 
Normandy ; defeated and made his brother 
Robert a piksoner, and gained possession 
of the duchy, lie kept Robc*rt a captive 
at Cardiff Castle until his death in 1135. 
A quarrel ensued about this time between 
the king and Archbisliop Anselm, upon the 
claim of the king that the bishops and ab- 
bots should be nominated by the Bov('reign 
and be the vassals of the crown. Aiiseim 
defended the right of the pope to make such 
nominations without interference, aud in the 
end Henry was obliged to }'ield somewhat 
of hu pretensions, and tlio power of the 
pope w-as thus strengthened in England. 
Henry planted a colony of Flemings in 
Wales, in the district of Ross in Pembroke- 
shire. The Flemish settlers devoted them- 
selves to the culture of the soM aud the 
manufacture of cloth. They increased rap- 
idly in numbers and prosjierity, and though 
the Welsh princes endeavored to expel them 
they succeeded in holding their own against 
them. William the Conqueror and Rufus 
had endeavored to restrain the Welsh within 
their borders by erecting strong castles for 
the defence of the country, but Henry’s 
wise pohby of raising up a brave aud indus- 
trious btVder population furnished England 
with a more effectual barrier in this quarter. 

Ill 1118 Queen Matilda, ‘‘the Good,*’ 
died, and two years later the young Prince 
William, the only sou of Henry and Ma- 
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tildn, was drowned at sea. The only daughter 
by this marriage was Matilda, or Maude, 
who was married to the Emperor Henry V. 
of Germany. The death of that monarch 
left her a widow in 1125. Henry I. of Eng- 
land married Adeliiis of Louvain, after 
the death of Queen Matilda, but the mar- 
riage proved childless. In the absence of 
nuile heirs Henry settled the English and 
Norman crowns upon his daughter, the 
Empress Matilda, and compelled the barons 
to swear fidelity to her. To secure her 
power, and to increase the influenc# of 
England oil the continent, Henry married 
Matilda, much against her will, to Geoffrey 
Plantageiiot, Count of Anjou, a youth of 
sixteen. On the 1st of ]3(3cember, 1135, 
Henry died, while on a visit to Normandy, 
lie was Iho only one of the Conqueror’s 
sons tliat was born in England, and was 
one of the firmest and most vigorous sover- 
eigns that ever governed that country. 
Though lie was in many re, pects harsh and 
tyrannical, he was, according to the times, 
a good king. He improved the administra- 
tion of justice, and granted charters to the 
towns. He iTuni^licd robbery, by whomso- 
ev(‘r coin mi I led, with a stern hand, and 
made life and jiroperty safe in England, 
lie thus won the hearty support of the 
ICngli.sli, who gratefully treasured his mem- 
ory in spite of tlie lu'avy burdens he laid 
upon them and of hi.s distrust of them, 
which prevente'd him from ever appointing 
iin iMiglishinaii to office. 

Upon tlie death of Henry L, Stephen of 
Blois, Count of Boulogne, eUiiined the crown, 
and was elected king and crowned at West- 
minster. The barons, who disliked both 
Matilda and her liirshand, gave Stephen 
their support, and the king, once master of 
tlu^ treasures left by Henry I., was able to 
purchase the assistance of a large force of 
mercenaries. War soon broke out between 
the king and the partisans of Matilda. Her 
uncle, King David of Scotland, invaded 
England several times in her behalf, but 
was utterly routed at the “Battle of the 
Standard,” in August, 1188. Stephen did 
not derive much advantage from this suc- 
cess, however. As soon as his money gave 
out the barons began to throw off his author- 
ity. The kingdom fell into a state of 
anarchy, and the barons, seciirAii: their 
strong castles, plundered the couitry and 
levied contributions upon the towns with 
impunity. In 1189 the Empress Matilda 
landed in Euguiud; and immediately a 


fierce civil war burst upon the kingdom, 
and continued until 1158, when, by the 
interventaon of the bishops, a treaty was 
arranged by which Stephen, who had re- 
cently lost his son and heir, Eustace, was 
allowed to retain the crown until his death, 
when it was to pass to Henry, tlie eldest son 
of Matilda and Geoffrey. Stephen died on 
the 25th of October, 1154, and England 
passed to the house of Anjou by the acces- 
sion of Henry II. to the throne. 

The reign of Henry II. is one of the most 
important in English history. He was a 
great prince before his accession to .the 
thrope of England, and was twenty-one 
years old at the time. He was Count of 
Anjou by birth ; from his mother he inher- 
ited Normandy and Maine; and having 
married Eleanor of Aquitaine a few weeks 
after iier divorce from Louis VII. of France, 
he added the duchy of Aquitaine and the 
county of Poitou, which she brought him, 
to his other possessions. Thus, though he 
was a vassal of the French king, he was 
more powerful than his sovereign, or than 
the French king and all the crown vassals 
combined. His accession to the English 
throne made him a dangerous rival to 
France. He was a man of hard, pi aetical 
sense; of great energy and firmness of will, 
and had boeii carefully educated. He was 
fond of the company of learned men, and 
in many respects was ii man of broad, 
liberal views. He devoted himself to the 
task of restoring order to the sadly distracted 
kingdom of England, and not only com- 
pelled the barons to yield obedience to the 
civil law, but succeeded in obliterating to a 
great extent the distinction which had })re- 
vioiisly existed bet>veen Norman and Eng- 
lishman He W’as the founder of good gov- 
ernment in England, and provided for the 
impartial administration of justice by divid- 
ing the kingdom into circuits, and appoint- 
ing faithful judges over them. He estab- 
lished a competent militia force by requiring 
every freeman to provide himself with arms 
according to his position. In his reign the 
payment of scutage, or money paid by mili- 
tary tenants for exemption from service, 
was first introduced. Yet though so ad- 
mirable a king, Henry’s private life was 
unhappy. His fierce and ungovernable 
temper often brought him into trouble, and 
his marriage, which was entirely one of pol- 
icy on his part, was an unfortunate one, and 
thejealousy of his wife embittered his life and 
was productive of the most serious results. 
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In 1162 Henry caused his friend Thomas 
d Becket, the chancellor, to be elected Arch- 
bishop of Cauterbury. 13ecket iEpraediately 
abandoned his former ponip, and embracing 
habits ol‘ great austerity, made himself the 
uncomprbmiriiug (‘haiiipiou of the pope’s 
supremacy in England. Henry resented 
tills. 'I'he conqueror had granted to the 
clergy tlic right to be tried for their offences 
by ecclesiastical courts. Henry now sought 
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to bring them under the rule of the civil 
law, and in spite of the opposition of the 
archbisliop, secured the passage of a series 
of measures for this purpose, known as the 
Constitutions of Clarendon (because of their 
ado})tioii at that place by an assembly of 
nobles and prelates), in January, 1164. 
The pope refused to give liia consent to the 
constitutions, and Henry turned upon 
Becket with sucdi fury that tln^ archbishop 
WHS obliged to take refuge in Fniiure, where 


he was protected by Louis VII, For six 
years Becket remained in exile. In 1170 
Henry, wishing to secure the succession of 
his eldest son lleiiry, had him crowned. 
Becket and Pope Alexander III. declared 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury alone 
possessed the right to crown the English 
sovereign, and the quarrel between Henry 
II. and the archbishop was thus intensified. 
Nevertheless, shortly after, influenced either 
by his fear of the consequences 
of the pope s hostility, or by 
the mediation of Louis VII. 
of Franco, Henry consented to 
allow Becket to return to Eng- 
land. TJic archbishop came 
back as haughty and deter- 
mined as ever, and immedi- 
ately caused it to be known 
that he brought with him the 
sentence of excommunication 
pronoun cod by the pope against 
the Archbishop of York and 
two other bishops, who had 
taken part in the coronation 
of Henry “tlie Younger King. 
When this was made known to 
Henry Tl., he burst into one of 
[I his fearful fits of rage, and ex- 
!j claimed furiously, “ what cow- 
I ards have 1 brought up in my 
[ 5 : court! not one will deliver mo 
from this low-born priest.” 
Four gentlemen of his house- 
hold, Reginald Fitz-Urse, 
I William do Traci, Hugh de 
Moreville, and Richard Brito, 
took liim at liis w^ord, and pro- 
ceeding to England, repaired 
to Canterbury, where they slew 
the archbishop before the altar 
of his own cathedral, and re- 
tired witlio lit meeting any oppo- 
sition, December IXth, 1170. 
Thus died one of the most re- 
markable men England has 
ever produced, “a prelate of 
the most lofty, intrepid, and inflexible 
spirit, who was able to cover to the world, 
and probably to himself, the enterprises of 
pride an4 ambition under the disguise of 
sanctity, and of zeal for the interests of re- 
ligion.” 

Henrw^uid intended to arrest Becket, but 
the newrfbf his murder fliled him with con- 
sternation. He protested his innocence of 
complicity in the deed, and his oath was 
accepted by the pojic. In this dilernTim ho 
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was obliged to yield to the church some of 
the privileges for which Becket had con- 
tended. Becket was canonized by the 
pope under the title of St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury. 

One of the principal events of Henry’s 
reign was the 
conquest of Ire- 
land by the Eng- 
lish. Immedi- 
ately upon com- 
ing to the throne 
Pope Adrian 
IV., the only 
Englishman that 
ever sat on the 
papal throne, 
granted Henry 
authority to in- 
vade and con- 
quer Ireland, 
thus exercising 
his claim to be- 
stow of right the 
kingdoms of this 
world upon 
whom he pleased. 
Nothing came 
of this until 
* 11 69, when Rich- 
ard of Clare, Earl of Pembroke, better 
known as “ Strongbow,” aided by a number 
of English, conquered the island for Der- 
mot of Leinster, a lugitive Irish king, who 
had sought Henry’s assistance. Strongbow 
married Derniot’s daughter Eva, and upon 
the dcatli of that king assumed the royal 
title. This action was resented by Henry, 
and Strongbow prudently relinquished his 
■oonquosts to tlie English king, who visited 
I reland in 1171 . The sovereignty of Henry 
was generally acknowledged, and in 1175 
Roderick of Connaught, the head King of 
Ireland,^ did him homage for his crown. 
From this time Ireland was regarded as a 
possession of the English crown. The Eng- 
lish authority was merely nominal, however, 
;and for ccnturi(?s Ireland remained in a 
:6tiite of litter anarchy, torn by the conten- 
rtions of the English lords and the Irish 
‘Chiefs. 

The last years of Henry II. were embit- 
tered by the quarrels of his sons with him- 
self and with each other. l^canor of 
Aquitaine, who had disgusted hef first hus- 
band with her infidelities, produced a sim- 
ilar effect upon Henry by her jealousy. 
Thoroughly discontented herself, she in- 
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duced her sons to rebel against their father, 
whom tliey endeavored to deprive of his 
crown and his dominions, a n 1173 a league 
W’as formed against him by his sons, the 
Kings of France and Scotland, and many 
of the nobles of England and Normandy. 
Henry, who was an indulgent father, was 
deeply wounded by the conduct of his sons, 
and was induced by the clergy to believe 
that his misfortunes were caused by the 
Divine wrath for the murder of St. Tlioinas, 
as Becket was now called. He therefore 
permitted himself to be induced to make a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of tlie martyr at 
Canterbury, and there submitted to be 
scourged by the monks, as penance for 
Becket’s death. Returning to London, he 
learned tluit on the day after his penance 
William the Lion of Scotland had been 
beaten and captured at Alnwick. The 
king now took heart, supposing that 
Heaven and Thomas d. Becket bad grantcjd 
him forgiveness. The rebellion was soon 
crushed. The King of Scjots ivas compelled 
to surrender the ancient independence of 
his crown as the price of his liberty. Scot- 
land was made a great fief of the English 
crown, and the Scottish lords, spiritual and 
temporal, were obliged to swear to support 
the English king even against their own 
sovereign. In the next reign these galling 
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conditions were remitted for a considera- 
tion, and England retained only a nominal 
sovereignty over Scotland. 

Henry had now extri(!ated himself from 
his difficulties, with honor, but he did not 
long enjoy peace. In 1183 his sons made 
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war upon him again and quarrelled with 
each other as well. Henry “the Younger 
King/’ who had been led into the struggle 
against his inclination, died in June of that 
year, imploring his father’s forgiveness. 
Henry now endeavored to effect a settle- 
ment with his remaining sous, but Richard 
refused to submit. Geoffrey was pardoned, 
and Richard soon made his submission. 
In 1185 Geoffrey, the most violent and vi- 
cious of all Henry’s sons, rebelled again, 
but was killed in a tournament at Paris, 


and which have been stated in the French^ 
history of this century. He demanded to- 
see a list of the barons who had supported 
Richard against him, and whom he was 
bound by the treaty to pardon. At the 
liead of the list he saw with horroi^ the 
name of Ids youngest and favorite son John, 
upon whom he had showered kindness and 
affection. Already broken down with sor- 
row and mortification, this fresh blow was 
more than he could bear, and uttering a< 
bitter curse upon his children, which he 
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could never be persua- 
ded to retract, he re- 
tired to the Castle of 
Chinon, near Saumur, 
where he died on the 
6th of July, 1189. 

Henry was succeeded 
by his second son, Rich- 
ard I., suruamed Coeur 
de Lion, or “ the Lion- 
hearted,” whose rebel- 
lion had brought King 
Henry to his grave. 
Richard’s penitence, for 
the death of .Lis father 
was lasting, and was 
productive of good lor 
England, for, discaid- 
iug the men who had 
aided his rebellion, he 
continued in office the 
faithful ministers of 
Henry II., and made 
tliem his counsellors 
and friends. Soon af- 
ter he began his reign, 
Richard, having l aised 
the necessary nicims by 
the sale of titles, (jffices 
of state, and crown 
lands, set out with 
Philip Augustus of 
France, in the sum- 
mer of 1190, for Pales- 


the year. Soon after his death his 
widow delivered of a son, named Ar- 
thur, wndip Henry invested with the duchy 
of Brittany, of which he was, as Duke of 
Normandy, the feudal lord. In 1188 Rich- 
ard, encouraged by Philip of France, again 
rebelled and made himself master of his 


tine, to take part in the Third Crusade. He 
so greatly distinguished himself by his 
feats of valor and flaring, that he became 
the hero of .rusade and won the jeal- 
ous enmity of Philip, who soon went home 
and began his schemes for getting possession 
of the Gontinoutal dominions of Richard. 


father’s foreign dommions. Henry, greatly Richard, ridignant at the lack of zeal on 
disheartened by the constant rebellions of the part oi the crusading princes, disgusted 
his children, made but a feeble resistance, them with his arrogance. Unable to ac- 
and submitted to the .shameful terms of complish anything, and having fallen ill of 
peace which liis enemies imposed upon him, a fever, which nearly ended his life, he- 
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made a truce with Salarlin, the sultan, tive to the Emperor Henry VI., wlio loaded 
lleoeiving news that his brother Jolm and him with irons and imprisoned him in a 
the French King Pliilip were plotting to castle in the Tyrol. In the end he was 
deprive him of his crown and his domin- brought before the diet and accused of hav- 
ions, he abandoned the crusade and set out ing procured the assassination of Conrad, 
for England. Marquis of Montferrat, a fellow crusader. 

Upon leaving England Richard had Richard easily refuted this charge, but the 
placed his kingdom under the rule of the emperor refused to release him, until the 
chancellor, William Longcharnp, Bishop of pope’s threat of excommunication and the 
Ely, who, becoming unpopular with the growing indignation of the German princes 
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English, was deposed by the barons, who compelled him to do sc. He then j^ave 
placed the king’s younger brother, John, Richard his liberty on payment of a ransom 
at the head of the government. John, by so heavy that the vassals of the king were 
nature treacherous and base, was soon in- obliged to raise it by the paymcjit of one- 
duced by Philip Augustus of France to fourth of their incomes. The (captivity of 
attempt to seize the throne. The news of the king lasted over a year, and he was set 
this determined Richard, as has b»eu stated, free in February, 1194. John, who had 
to leave Palestine. In passing through endeavored to induce the emperor to retain 
Austria, on his way home, he was seized by Richard in captivity, was startled by the 
Duke Leopold, with whom he had quar- announcement from Philip — “Take care of 
relied in Palestine. Leopold sold his cap- yourself, for the devil is let loose.” Riehr 
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ard, however, inflicted no punishment on 
John beyond depriving him of his lands 
and castles. In 1199, wJ)ile besieging the 
castle of the Viscoun t of Limoges, at Chaluz, 
Kichiird was mortally wounded, and the 
hero of the Third Crusade perished in a 
private quarrel. 

Richard I. was in no sense an English- 
man. A Erenehman by birth, education, 
and character, he made England his place 
of abode but twice during his reign, and 
then for a few months only. He was of 
heroic stature, of noble and commanding 
iq)pearance, and was possessed of unusual 
strength and the most indomitable courage, 
and of great endurance. He inherited the 
fierce and ungovernable temper of his father, 
and was haughty, cruel, domineering, re- 
vengeful, and ambitious; but he was also 
open, frank, generous, sincere, and brave, 
lie was passionately fond of military enter- 
prises, and dearly loved the glory to be won 
in them. Ho cared little for the English, 
and his treatment of them wjia oppressive 
and arbitrary, but he is the hero of English 
romance and his fame is cherished by the 
English people even to this day. He mar- 
ried Rerengaria of Navarre soon after his 
accession to the throne, but she bore him 
no children. 

John, the youngest sou of Henry II., be- 
came King of England at the death of his 
brother Richard, He was a weak, cow- 
ardly, cruel and incompetent ruler, and his 
reign was one of continued misfortune for 
England. His title was disputed in Nor- 
mandy by his nephew Arthur, Duke of 
Brittany, the son of his elder brother Geof- 
frey, Avhose cause was espoused, by Philip 
of France. 

Philip Augustus was unable at first to 
render any active assistance to Arthur of 
Brittany against King John, but the abduc- 
tion by John of Isabella of Angoul^me, the 
afliiioced bride of the Count de la Marche, 
gave Philip an opportunity of making good 
his promise to Arthur. ' In the war which 
ensued, and wliich has been related in the 
French history of this period, John cap- 
tured Arthur and a number of his adher- 
ents. Some of the latter were starved to 
death, and Arthur, it was • believed at the 
time, was stabbed by John himself in the 
(Castle of Rouen, A. d. 1203. Piiilip sum- 
moned John before bis court to answer for 
his crime, and upon his refusal to appear 
declared all his fiefs forfeit to the crown of 
France. He followed up this sentence by 


the conquest of Normandy and all John's 
other possessions in France, save the duchy 
of Aquitaine and the Channel islands. In 
the end this loss proved a great gain for 
England. Her sovereigns being deprived 
of their continental territories were com- 

f )elled to confine their attention to Eng- 
ahd, and thus became Englishmeu, and 
no longer l^reiich princes ruling England. 

This war had scarcely come to a close 
when John became involved in a quarrel 
with Pope Innocent III. The cause of the 
dispute was the mode of electing the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Tho king claimed 
that the right of election lay with the bish- 
op^ of the province; the pope asserted that 
this right belonged exclusively to the monks 
of Christ's Church, Canterbury, and these 
at his command elected to that dignity an 
Englishman named Stephen Langton, then 
in Rome. John refused to recognize the 
election, and Innocent resorted to his usual 
weapon. He laid the kingdom under an 
interdict, a. d. 1207. The pope was fully 
aware of the king’s unpopularity with the 
nobles, and resolved to proceed against him 
with great vigor. Tlie power of the king 
was so great that he forced the clergy to 
disregard tho interdict, and in 1212 Inno- 
cent took the extreme step of excommuni- 
cating him. He offered the English crown 
to Philip of Prance, Avho prepared to at- 
tempt the conquest of England. In this 
dilemma, hated by the people and unsup- 
ported by the barons, the courage of John 
failed him. His terror was greatly in- 
creased by the prediction of a hermit of 
Pomfret, named Peter, that the king should 
lose his crown within the year. John made 
an humble submission to tho pope, accepted 
Stephen Langton as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and , resigning his crown into the 
hands of the papal legate, received it from 
him again as a vassal of the Holy. See, May 
15tli, 1213. The legate received this hu- 
miliating surrender in a manner which 
made it all the more galling to the English, 
and then went over to France and put a 
stop to Philip's plans of invasion, as Eng- 
land was now a fief of llie Holy See. John 
vented his mortificatltin upon poor Peter of 
Pomfret, whom he hanged for a false pro- 
phet, notwithstanding the man averred that 
his propjlecy had been fulfilled by John’s 
voluntaiy loss of the royal and independent 
crown and his acceptance of the position of 
a vassal. 

John DOW attempted to compel his barons 
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to aid him in his projects against France severity to abandon his purpose. He then 

hiL bv Ph?Ru! completed his reconciliation with the cl.ur, ^ 

iim by Philip, but they refused to accom- and the interdict was removed by the pope 
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king JOHN SUBREND^^RS III8 CROWN TO THE PAPAL LEGATE. 

IS wa^unS'thtm .threa^ned toi on payment of 40,000 marks. John then 

the Ar„i K ^ refusal, but went to France and engaged in a feeble and 

h mtf^ l^ Canterbury’ compelled fruitless attempt against" Phi ip n S 

him by the menace of more ecclesiastical ^ he had not the co^urage to risk ? bat'ja 
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He wa3 compelled to purclmse a five years’ 
peace by the paynieut uf 60,000 marks. 

Johii rcturued to Kiiglaud to find the 
kingdom almost iu a state of rebellion. His 
tyranny had' arrayed the barons and people 
against him, and had caused even Arch- 
bishop Laiigton and the English Church to 
make coinmoa cause Avith the barons. 
Liington, indeed, was the soul of the move- 
ment, and had formed the design of reform- 
ing tlie government and rectifying the 
abuses which the church in common with 
tiie whole people suffered. Under the pre- 
text of devotion ho summoned a meeting of 
the nobles at St. Edrnundsbury on the 20th 
of November, 1214, and all present swore 
to w'ithdravv their allegiance from John if 
he refused their demands. On the day ap- 
pointed, the barons appeared in London, 
and demanded of the king his acceptance 
of the measures proposed by them. John 
asked for a dtday, and promised them an 
answer to their petition at the next Easter. 
During llio interval John appealed to the 
pope, who encouraged him to refuse the de- 
mand of the barons, and, thus inspired, the 
king swore a furious oath that ho would not 
grant them liberties which would reduce 
him to slavery, The barons at once pro- 
ceeded to levy war ujioii tljo king, and hav^ 
iiig gained jmsses.sion of London, compelled 
him to submit. A conference between them 
was held at liunnyniedc, a meadow between 
Windsor and Stains, on the 15th of June, 
T215, and John was compelled to sign the 
charter embodying their demands. Thus 
was won Magna Charta^ or “ The Great 
(Jharter,” wliich is still regarded aS the 
Amnda tiou of the liberties of England, This 
famous deed granted or secured important 
liberties and privileges to the three orders 
of the Eiiglisli people — to the clergy, to the 
liobles, and to the commons. The liberties 
of the church Avero secured by the first 
clause, which granted the clergy freedom of 
election; removed the restrictions upon ap- 
peals to Ronu^ ; and tegulated the extent 
of tlie fines which should be imposed upon 
tlie clergy. The grievances of the barons 
as tenants of the crown were remedied by 
other clauses, and among these provisions 
it was specified^ that “no scutage or aid 
(assistance iu money from a vassal to his 
lord) except in the three general feudal 
cases, the king’s captivity, the knighting 
of his eldest son, and the marrying of his 
eldest daughter, shall be imposed, but by 
the great council of the kingdom.” Meas- 


ures were also inserted to prevent the Ar- 
bitrary seizures of the lands of the uobles- 
by the crown. Having thus secured their 
own rights, the barons, to their honor, went 
a step farther, and placed this liberties of 
the commons on as sound a basis. “ It was 
ordained that all the privileges and immu- 
nities above mentioned,” says Hume, 
“ granted to the barons against the king, 
should be extended by the barons to their 
inferior vassals. The king bound himself 
not to grant any writ, empowering ajbarou 
to levy aid from his vassals, except in the 
three feudal cases. One weight and ^One 
measuro shall be established throughout the 
kingdom. Merchants shall be all()\yed to 
transact all business, witlioiit being cxf!ifeed 
to any arbitrary tolls and impositions ; they, 
and nil freemen, shall be allowed to go out 
of the kingdom and return to it at pjeasu l e ; 
London, and all cities and burgs, shidl pre- 
serve their ancient liberties, imiiiiniitieis. and 
free customs ; aids shall not be recpiireS of 
them but by tlie consent of the great coun- 
cil ; no towns or individuals shall be obliged 
to make or support bridges, but by ancient 
customj the goods of every freeimul shall 
be disposed of according to bis will ; if lie 
die interstate, his heirs shall succeed to them. 
No officer of the crown shall take any 
horses, carts, or wood, without the consent 
of the owner. The king’s courts of justice 
.^ball be stationary, shall no longer follow 
his person ; they shall be oiieii to every one ; 
and justice shall no longer be sold, refused, 
or delayed by thorn. Circuits shall be 
regiilarly held every year : the inferior tri- 
bunals of justice, the county court, sheriffs 
turn, and coiirtlcet, shall meet at their ap- 
pointed time and place: the sheriff ehall be 
incapacitated to hold pleas of the crown ; 
and shall not put any person upon his trial 
from rumor or sus])icioa alone, but upon 
the evidence of lawful witnesses. Ino free- 
man shall be taken, imprisoned, or dispos- 
sessed of his free tenement and liberties, or 
outlawed, or banished, or anywise hurt or 
unless by the legal judgment of his 
jjeers, or by the law of the land ; and all 
who suffered otherwise in this or the two 
former reigns shall be restored to their 
rights and possessions. Every freeman 
shall be fined in propoj*tioQ to his fault; 
and n(»'fine shall be levied on him to his 
utter riiiu : even a villain, or rustic, shall 
not, by any fine, be bereaved of his carta,, 
ploughs, and implements of husl)andry.” 

John signed the chatter with Beeming 
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’Cheerfulness, but ns soou as he was rid of 
the presence of the barons he burst into a 
rage against them, and appealed to the 
pope, who annulled the charter, and threat- 
ened the king with excommunication if he 
observed his part of the agreement, and the 
barons with the same penalty if they de- 
manded such observance. Undismayed by 
this threat the barons prepared to enforce 
the terms of the charter, and the sentence 
of excommunication was fulminated against 
them. Archbishop Langtun courageously 
refused to pronounce it, and was suspended 
frohr his office by the pope. The king im- 
ported a force of mercenary soldiers from 


1216. He was joyfully received in London, 
and seemed on the point of carrying every- 
thing before him when John suddenly died 
at IJewark, on the 18th of October, 1216, 
leaving behind him the reputation of the 
worst of English kings. John’s eldest son 
by his second wife, Isabella of Angoul^me, 
was a child of ten years. He was crowned 
at Gloucester ten days later by the royal- 
ists, and began his reign as Henry III. 
Louis had alarmed his sujmorters by grantr 
ing English lands to his French followers, 
and they abandoned him, and joined the 
party of Henry. The young king was in- 
trusted to the guardianship of William, Earl 




the continent, and made war upon the 
barons. He conducted his operations with 
ferocious cruelty. The advantage lay with 
the king, for the barons having no capable 
leader were not able to act wdth harmony 
or to oppose any regular opposition to the 
royal arms. They sought the alliance of 
Alexander IL, King of Scots, but John 
compelled that monarch to confine himself 
to his own kingdom. In this emergency 
the barons invited I'rince Louis, tl^e son of 
Philip Augustus of France, who Md raar- 
i ie<l John’s niece, Blanche of Ca^ile, the 
granddaughter of Henry II., to come over 
4iiid claim the crown, Louis accepted the 
*iuvita1#)n, and arrived in England in Mav, 


of Pembroke, an able statesman and a gewd 
soldier, and under his vigorous direction 
Louis was defeated in two battles — one 
fought in the streets of Lincoln, in which 
the English were coifimanded by Pembroke 
in person, and one oflT Dover between an 
English squadron and a superior Freuch 
fleet. Abandoned by his English followers, 
and reduced to despair, I-#oiiis was obliged 
to make peace. He surrendered his claims 
to the English crown and promised never 
to repass the channel, and was allowed to 
withdraw into France. The Scot(;h King 
Alexander II. and the Welsh Prince 
Llewelyn were obliged to acknowledge 
Henrv as their feudal lord. 
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At the age of twenty-nine Henry mar- 
ried Eleanor, daughter of tlie Count of 
Provence, a beautiful and accomplished 
princess. She failed to win her people's 
friendship, however, in consequence of her 
partiality for foreigners. Henry also came 
in for a share of this unpopularity, as he 
manifested the greatest affection for the 
strangers who came to England with his 
wife, and lavished gifts upon them with the 
most imprudent generosity. The Proven- 
cals, on their part, behaved with such 
haughtiness and disregard of the law as to 
make the English detest them still more 
heartily. The gifts lavished upon them by 
Henry, and the laVge sums demanded by 
the king upon the birth of his eldest son 
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money from England, and the barons, 
alarmed at the steady drain upon the re- 
sources of the kingdom, compelled Henry 
to agree to the appointment of a commission 
of twenty -four persons, half to be chosen by 
themselves and half by the crown, for the 
purpose of devising some measures of relief 
The commission thus appointed drew up a 
series of measures known as “ the Provis- 
ions of Oxford,” by which the royal author- 
ity was greatly curtailed by being placed 
in the hands of a council appointed by 
themselves. Henry was obliged to submit 
at first, but he availed himself of the first 
opportunity to recover his power. The re- 
sult was a w^ar between the king and the 
barons. The barons had gone too far, and 
had sought to mal^ the 
king merely thc)b: slave. 
■The spirit of thft^ Eng- 
lish pe^le was . rwsed 
against tlic new oligiiioby 
which thus catiie^into 
power, and they rallied 
to the support of the 
crown with such vigor 
that Henry was enabled 
to take the field wdth a 
fair force. The barons 
made an alliance with the 
Welsh, and won such ad- 
vantages over the king 
that tlie parties were at 
length about evenly bal- 
anced. At this juheture 
both parties agreed to 
submit their differences 
to the arbitration of the 
good Louis IX. of 
France. The decision 


Edward, gave such offence to the peo- 
ple of the city of London that they fre- 
quently indulged in open manifestations of 
their dislike for the court. Another source 
of trouble was the greediness with which 
Rome exacted heavy sums of money from 
the English. The pope clgjrned the right 
to tax the clergy, and a year rarely passed 
without some heavy demand from him. 
•The pope also induct Henry to accept for 
his second son, Edmund, the crown of the 
Sicilian kingdom, and as this crown could be 
obtained only by the conquest of that king- 
dom, Henry bound himself to pay the 
cost of the war tor it. It at length beoame 
apparent to the king as well as to the 
barons that the Holy See was simply using 
the Siciliau war as a pretext to extort 


of Louis was that the king should be re- 
stored the rights and possessions of which 
he had been unlawfully and violently dis- 
possessed by the barons. At the same time 
he provided for the rights of the people by 
ordering a general amnesty for all past 
offences, and declaring that “his award was 
not anywise meant to derogate from the 
privileges and liberties which the nation 
enjoyed by any former concessions or char- 
ters of the crown.” This equitable sentence 
was accepted by the king, but was rejected 
by the ^barons, and the civil war began 
again, i 

The leader of the barons was Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the son of that 
Simon who had conq\iered Languedoc and 
persecuted the Albigenses. He had become 
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Earl of Leicester in right of his mother, 
had married the Princess Eleanor, the sister 
of Henry III., and had become as good an 
Englishman as any ot his confederates. 
He was ambitious and unscrupulous, and 
threw himself with great heartiness into the 
effort to humble the royal authority. He 
was also an able commander, and defeated 
the king in the battle of Lewes, on the 14th 
of May, 12G4, and captured his eldest son 
Edward, and his brother Eichard, King of 
the liomans. This defeat compelled the 
king to surrender, and closed the war for 
a while. The government continued to be 
administered in the king’s name, and he 
was treated with great outward respect, but 
he wa|i(jJreality a prisoner in Earl Simon’s 
hancly^The papal legate endeavored, but 
wit]i9uJKi&ece.ss, to induce the earl to re- 
l^^fi||^|Kin, and the po{|i^ issued a bull of 
mdmlnani cation against the barons. When 
dP&nstrument arrived at Dover, it w'as 
plEra fly the men of that place and thrown 
mto the sea. 

The Earl of Leicester acted as the sole 
master of the kingdom, and violated nearly 
every provision of the great cliarter. The 
nobles regarded his course with suppressed 
ill will, and Leicester felt that he could not 
long maintain affairs in this strange situa- 
tion. It was clear to him and to all that 
ho must either descend, with some peril, 
into the rank of a subject, or seize the 
crown, and there was good retison to suspect 
hiiii of the latter intention, 'fhe queen 
was in France collecting an army of mer- 
cenaries for her husband’s assistance, and 
the pope was increasing his efforts to pro- 
cure the release of the king. The chief 
element of the strength of Earl Simon was 
his popularity wdth the people, which was 
in a great measure the result of his cour- 
ageous defiance of Rome. He now resolved 
to increase this popularity by assembling 
the great council of the realm, which was 
already called by the French name of par- 
liament. He gave to it the form which it 
has since retained. The greater barons, 
both spiritual and secular, were summoned 
then as now to attend in person. The free- 
holders, or smaller tenants of the crown, 
were ordered to choose two knights to repre- 
sent each shire or county ; anc^ that the 
people might be fully represented, each city 
and borough was ordered to elect Iwo of its 
citizens or burgesses* This was the first 
time the boroughs and cities had ever been 
represented in the national council., and is 


regarded as the origin of the house of com- 
mons. Having secured a parliament to hig 
liking, Leicester inaugurated a series of 
measures for the increase of his own power 
which alarmed all classes, destroyed his 
popularity, and arrayed a strong party 
against him. The haughty and violent 
conduct of his sons contributed greatly to 
this result. Prince Edward about this time 
managed to escape from Leicester’s power, 
and raising the royal standard, was joined 
by the royalist party. He soon found him- 
self in a condition to commence hostilities. 
He surprised and captured Kenilworth 
Castle, which was held by Simon, the son 
of Leicester, and then advancing upon the 
earl himself, defeated him at Evesham on 
the 4th of August, 1265. Leicester com- 
pelled the king to appear in the baronial 
ranks, and he was nearly slain by his own 
friends. Leicester himself was killed, and 
his body was brutally mangled. The de- 
feat of Leicester returned the king to power, 
and peace being restored, his sons Edward 
and Edmund went to the Holy Land and 
engaged in the last crusade. During their 
absence Henry III. died, on the 16th of 
November, 1272, and the absent Edward 
was proclaimed king. 


CHAPTER IV. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD I. TO 
THE DEATH OF HENRY VII. 

Edward I. Kin^^ — His Character — Suppresses the 
Welsh Rebellioii— Birth of the First Prince of 
Wales— Edward Makes John Bnlliol King of 
Scotland — Puts Down the Revolt of the Scots and 
Carries Away their Crown — Sir William Wallace 
Heads an Uprising of the Scots — His Capture and 
Execution — Robert Bruce — Becomes King — 
Death of Edward I. — Edward II. — The Confirma- 
tion of the Charters — Sir Piers Gnvestoii — Mar- 
riage of Edward — The Barons Administer the 
Government — Battle of Bannockburn — Edward 
Bruce in Ireland — Sir Hugh le .Despenser — Rebel' 
lion of the Barons — Intrigues of Queen Isabella 
Against her Husband — Murder of the King— 
Edward lII.-^Roger Mortimer and Queen Isa- 
bella Obtain the Regency — Edward Seizes the 
Government — Execution of Mortimer— b](l ward 
Claims the French Crown — War with Scotland — 
The Hundred Years* War Begun — Naval Victory 
of Sluys — Battle of Crecy — Surrender of (.’alais — 
The Black Death — Battle of Poitiers — The Black 
Prince — Capture of King John of France— Death 
of the Black Prince and King Edward — Richard 
II. — Wat TyleFs Rebellion— Weak Reign of 
Richard — Death of Queen Anne — The King Mar- 
ries a French Princess — Rebellion of Henry of 
Bolingbroke — He Becomes Xing as Henry iV. — 
The Statute of Praemunire — .John Wycline — The 
First English Bible — Dawn of the Reformation — 
Death of Richard 11. — Resistance of the Nobles 
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to the King — Tronbles with the Welsh — Pefcat 
of the Scots — Hotspur’s llebcllion— Death, of 
floury — Persecution of the. Lollards — The 'First 
English Martyr— Henry V. King— Martyrdom 
of Lord Cobhain— Ileiiiy Renews the "War with 
France— Capture of Hard eur— Battle of Agiiir 
court— Henry Becomes Regent of Franee— His 
Death— Expulsion of the English from France— 
Henry V'.— Tne Regency— Marriage of the King 
—Murder of the Duite of Suffolk— Jack Cade’s 
Rebellion— The Wars of the Roses— Capture of 
. the King— The Duke of York Ascends the Throne 
os Edward IV.— Battle of Towtoii— Marriage of 
the King— The Woodeyilles — Rebellion of the 
Earl of Warwick — Murder of Prince Edward — 
Death of Henry VI.— Failure of the Invasion of 
France— Death of Edward IV.— The Duke of 
Gloucester Murders the Sons of Edward IV., and 
Makes Himself King as Richard III.— The Earl 
• of lUchmoud Claims the Crown — Defeats Richard 
at Bosworth— Henry VII. King — His Marriage— 
His Extortions— The French Expedition— Perkin 
Warbeck— Death of the Prince of Wales— Empson 
and Dudley — Death of the King. 

DW ARD I. was a true Englishman, 
^ succession 

'’ll ^ of able and powerful sovereigns. 
He was tall, splendidly formed, 
noted for his skill in 
knightly exercises. He was also 
ail able statesman and a vig()rou^s ruler. 
The power of the crown was firmly estab- 
lished in his hands, but he was wise enough 
to know how far to carry his authority, 
and when to yield. Soon after his reign 
began, Edward was called upon to suppress 
11 rebellion of the Welsh. They were 
forced to submit, but iu 1282 rebelled 
again under their Priuce Llewelyn and his 
brother David, the latter of whom Edward 
had loaded with favors. The insurrection 
was crushed, Llewelyn was slain, and 
David was captured and executed. Edward 
now united Wales with England, and upon 
the birth of his eldest son Edward, April 
.25th, 1284, created him Prince of Wales, 
a title which has since been conferred on 
the sovereign’s eldest son. 

Ti*ouble now broke out between England 
and Scotland. The latter country was 
without a king, the old royal line having 
ceased. The crown was claimed by a 
number of nobles, the principal of whom 
were John Balliol and Robert Bruce, both 
of whom were of Norman descent. Edward 
was appealed to, to decide between them. 
He met the Scottish estates at Noth am on 
the 10th of Mot, 1S91. After claiming 
the allegiance of the Scots as their feudal 
lord, he decided the controversy in favori 
of John Balliol, who did him homage for 
his crown. It was not long, however, 
i before Balliol threw off his allegiance, and 


allying himself with France, went to war 
with England. He so occupied Edward’s 
attention at home that the English king 
was unable to do anything for the assist- 
ance of the Count of Flanders, with whom 
he had formed an alliance against France. 
The Scots were defeated by Edward, who 
deprived Balliol of his crown, and took 
possession of Scotland as a forfeited fief. 
He was acknowledged by the Scotch eatfites, 
and filled the offices of the kingdom with 
Englishmen to secure his power. Edward 
carried away the Scotch cron^ and regalia 
and among other things a fragment of rock 
which had been kept at S^ney and on 
which the Scottish kings had ' always stood 
to be crowned. It was popularly? believed 
to be the pillow of stone used by the 
patriarch Jacob at Bethel, and it w’as 
believed by the people that where that 
stone was, there the Scots should reign. 
Edward conveyed it to W estminster Aj^bey, 
and enclosed it in a throne. Both stone 
and throne are preserved there, and upon 
them the new sovereign sits to receive the 
crown of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Though Edward was uot a harsh sover- 
eign, English rule in any form "was so hate- 
ful to the Scots that they soon began to 
organize for its overthrow. Sir William 
Wallace acquired the principal command 
of the rebels, and having defeated Ihe 
English Earl of Surrey, who governed 
Scotland for Edward, and having ravaged 
Northumberland and Cumberland, ho 
either made hiraselii or was chosen, rulci 
of Scotland, with the modest title of Guar- 
dian of the Kingdom. He did not long 
enjoy his honor. Edward entered Scotland, 
defeated the rebels at Falkirk, July 22d, 
1298, and Wallace and his followers wero 
driven to the open country, where for a few 
years they maintained an unequal struggle. 
The Scottish nobles at leiigth made their 
peace with the king, but Wallace dis- 
dained to accept the mercy of the con- 
queror of his country. He was captured, 
carried to Loudon, Und hanged at Tyburn, 
August 24th, 1305..,. His countrymen re- 
garded him as a martyr, and ho has been 
honored since bis death as the national 
hero of Scotland. * 

The capture and execution of Sir William 
Wallace did not end the troubles in Scot- 
land. ’the Scots very keenly felt their 
subjection to the English, and were only 
held down by the superior strength of the 
latter. A leader was soon found in a 
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S XlgiiU>bJe Darned Robert Brure, Earl of ! deliiiite pari of tin* English systeiu of 
rtekrtbe grairdson of the Robert Brnoo igoveriinjont. From this time t lie pari ia- 
jfho bad claimed the llirono in the last | in on t beeanie tlie great law-making body 
<den.tury. He conceived the design of free- jof tlie realm, and from the lirst began iho 
ing his country, and communicated his | task which it. successfully performed at 
plans to John (Jomyn of Badenoeh, the j lengili of tdiecking tlu' arbitrary power of 
representative of the rival house of Bali iol. : the crown, and establishing a sY.stem of 
Cbinyn at first agreed U> Bruce's jilan, but i constitutional liberty for the nation. Ji. 
’finally betrayed him to Edward. A friend! 1297 the great iiu‘.a.sure of the reign was 
■of Bruce at the Englisli court, hearing oi' j adopted, and the king was eom})eIled by a 
bis danger, and not daring coinmunicaU*. jsliow of I'orco oii tlic, [lart of the barons, 
with him in person, sent, him a purse of land greatly against bis will, to give his 
gold and a pair of spurs, ami the sagacious ; consent to a law known as (hnjinnatiuft, 
.Boot, rightly interpreting Lb e iVieiidly w’arn- ; e/' ///r Chartirs, by which lu^ surrendered 
ing, succeeded in making his escape. He | his powia- uf levying arbitrary tax<\s upon 
hastened to Dumfries, in Annandale, the | the peopli-. 1 iciu cforth the sovereign 
■chief seat of bis family interest, aud fortu- !(‘ould imj)ose raxc^ only with “ the cornirion 
nately found a number of the Scottish j assent ni' tin realm.” 

nobility assembled there, the traitor Foniyn ! Edward II. was twenty-two yt*ars old 
being nmong them. Bruce appealed to ■ when he began to leigii, in 1307. His first 
them to join him in an effort to free the | act was to disregard the solemn injunction 
com^try of the English, and being opposed jof his father tn et)Uliiuie tlu‘ Scottish war. 
by Corny n, attacked that nol)le as be was He gavi‘ up the. enterprise and (lislainded 
leaving the place of conference, and skwv bis army, gn^atly to the disgust of his 
him in the cloisters of the ( irey Friars, nobles. Theso, seeing that lu; wa.s too weak 
Then summoning the Scots to his standard, to hold tin? reins of governniftit as firmly as. 
he was solemnly crowned king by the his faihi‘r had done, began to entertain but. 
Bishop of St. Andrews at Seoiie. Edward little re.'^peet for tlie royal authority, and 
was greatly enraged by the murder of to jiraeti.se every insolence with impunity. 
C’oniyii, and jirepared to put down tlie 'I’he young king also vic>]at<‘d anolhei 
revolt of the Scots. Being too old ;>ml jiromise. In his eajly youth Edward had 
ft^eblo to take the field in person, be pbi<‘ed btu'U assigned sis a compimion, by bii» 
bis army under bis son EiUvard, Prince of falln r, a (hise()n knight, of good family 
Wales, who opcne<l the canipaigii with j named Piers or ]^•ter of (biveston. Gaves- 
such a cruel devastation ol* the couniry i tmi was a man ol' elegant manners and 
that his father wais compelled to stop liim. hnany ;ieeom|>lisiiments, and excelled in all 
Bruce and his followers wa-re driven abuuL ! tin; knightly and fourtly graces of tha 
from place to place by Edward’s lieutenani, ! time, ib- so(m gained an entire aseimdant 
Sir A yiuer de Valence, and wi re ibd'eaii d | ovi r thi‘ younger Edward, and led him 
Jji a battle at Meth von, in Perthshire. In! into smdi wild and Jawh'ss courses that 
«pite of this defeat, Bruce won some, sm*- 1 lOdward E, after vainly seeking to cheek 
cesses, which so irritated Edward that hi* , his son’.^ frivolous l areer, banislied Oaves- 
tOOk the field in person, and advanced fnmi : ton from the kingdom, and on his deatb-hed 
Carlislf} about the 1st of July, E107. lle jmaiie his son swear m vtir to rei all him. 
was BO feeble, however, that this exertion ' Edward 11. had no sooner become king, 
was fatal to him, and he <lied :it Buigh-on- however, tlian In*, summoned Gavesiou 
the-Sttiids, within sight of Bcotland, on the back to England and inslalleii him in the 
7th of July, in the sixty-ninth ^ ear of his idiief jjlaee iji his favor. This act ga\>. 
.age, “hatedbyhisneighbor.s; butexlremeJy great olfenee to thi* English nohh's, whu 
respected and revered by his own subjcct.s.” j*esent.ed the inferior birlli and the haughty 
With his dying breath lie charged his son and insolent hearing ol' the I'avorilix 
land successor to continue tiie war until Early in 1308 Edward wint to Frauir^ 
Scoflaiid was finally subduicd. • and married the Princess Isabella, ilu. 

In the reign of Eilward 1. the practice daughter of Philip the Fair, to w hom h(v 
of summoning parliaments of lords and had- been afiianeed :;inee 1299. He left 
commons, which haiWbtHm originated by (lie kingdom in charge of Gaveston, and 
Blmon de Mont+hn, Edwaribs bitter enemy, tins act faulted the di.scontcnt of the. barons 
was. regularly c- utinued and became a . to a flaiuc. U])on the reUiru o_‘ the king, 
63 
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the new queciii, wishing to rule her husband 
herself, became jealous of Gavestou's iu- 
fiueuce and joined the party against him, 
and soon after the coronation the barous 
demanded of the king the banishment of 
the favorite. Edward reluctantly con- 
sented, but instead of sending liiin out of 
the country altog(‘ther, made Gaveston his 
lieutenant in Ireland, and went with him 
on his jouiney as far as Bristol, and be- 
stt)\vc(l upon him new estates in England 
and Gascony. Gaveston was a bia-ve and 
energetic man, and not without talents, 
and iiis administration in Ireland was, on 
the wdiole, credi tables Edward, anxious to 
re(;all his favorite, softened the hostility of 


the barons by concessions to thiMii, ajid ob- 
tained froai the pope a dispensation ahsolv- 
ing Gaveston from tlie oath he had taken 
never to return to England, and the favorite 
Wius recalled. Unfortunately for him he 
eontimied the suine course whieh had ex- 
cited the hostility of the barons before, 
and a fresh outbreak was the result. In 
1310 the barons comped led the king to re- 
iiiqiiish the government for one year into 
he hands of a eommittee of twelve peers, 
who were styled tlu‘ “ Ordainers.” These in- 
stituted a series of measure.s, some of wdiicli 
were useful and praiseworthy, as they 
Je^ssened the arbitral y powers of the 
crown. Gaveston was banishod the king- 
dom, though Edward begged ynteously 
that might be permitted to remain. 


Gaveston went to Flanders, and In 
than a year the king removed the eoUf^ 
to York and recalled the favorite, lie f 
baron.s now resolved to make shbrt ir^SiJfe- v 
of the favorite. They took arms , 

Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, the 
cousin, and captured Scarborough 
into which Gaveston had tjirown 
self. Gaveston was conducted to , , 

wick Castle, and there beheaded witi|butv . 
trial, by order of his enemies, on the iSth 
of June, 1312. Edward, furious at th% 
death oiiiis favorite, swore vengeance upott 
those concerned in the murder ; but as he 
had not energy enough to hold to a pur- 
pose requiring sucli efforts, lie soon con^ ^ 
sen ted to a reconciliation 
w ith the barons, and 
quillity was restored to 
the kingdom. 

During these quarrek-J . 
between Edward 
liis barons, King Robe^/ 
Bruce was energeticaB^- 
following up his advi®- . 
tages, and was rapidly 
becoming master or a& 
Scotland. Only one foi> 
tress in Scotland held but 
for the English king. This 
was Stirling Castle, which 
was vigorously besieged 
by Edward Bruoe, the 
brother of Robert. The 
governor of the cattle, re^ 
duced to great straitSj 
agreed to surrender the 
post if not relieved by the 
Feast of vSt. John the 
Baptist, now close at 
hand. I^^dward, for very shame, w«8> , 

compelled to raise a powerful ara^ 

and attempt the relief of Stirling; 
entered Scotlaml w’lth a force 
by Scotch wTiters at 100,000- ^ 
Robert Bruce took post at' 

burn, about two miles from StiirS^gl 
to cover that place. Here he 
tacked by Edward on the 24th of 
The English army was utterly 
driven from tluvlield. King Edwftrd 
self fled in hothaste to Dunbar, cibsfeJ 
sued by<eome Scottish knights, and 
that to^m returned to Englimd bjr 
The English camp, with all itfs 
and supplies, fell into the hauHs of the 
torious Scots, The defeat at Bannbb^hid^L 
was the greatest reverse the English hil^' 
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l«mce the battle of Hastings Jt 
. nee on the throne of Scotland and 
^Mltltbliiibed the independence of that conn 
now retaliated upon his euc 
07 invading Hngland and lavaginj: 
border counties 

Eieouraged by hi^^ success in Scotland, 
Brupe attemptedf to wrest Ireland from the 
fkiglifih, and sent Ins brother Edward to 
that island with an 
fomy to accept the lush 
ijrown, which had been 
lOijQred to Edward b> 
the O’Neill and othei 
chiefs of IJlstei l]d 
ward landed in Ulster 
in 131 5, ^nd, after win 
ning some successes, 
was crowned King ot 
Ireland at C unokfer 
gus< The English ind 
their adherents rallied 
for a supreme effoit, 

^d inflicted upon 1 d 
ward a crushing defeat 
Athenree on Ihe 10th 
of August, niO In 
1318 Edwaid Bruce 
was stain in a biUle 
near Dundalk, and thus 
closed the effort to tree 
Ireland from Engli«ah 
rule 

111 the ineantiine Ed 
ward II louiid a 
new favorite, Sir Hugli 
kj Despenser, or Spen 
scr, a young English 
gentleman of noble 
bi^tE He was very 
njtnch such a man as 
<^veston; but his fa> 
f^r^whom Edward also 
his favoi, was 
of wisdom and in- 


death, but his sentence was subsequently 
changed to imprisonment in the Tower 
Charlc<« IV of Trance took advantage of 
the troubles in laigland to attempt to gam 
posscs'sion of tlio English tcrntoiics lu 
I 1 nice, and at length Edwaid sent his 
wile, who w IS the sister of ( harles, to Trance 
to irruue in itter^ with her brother. Queen 
Isibtll i was soon joined by her young son. 



ad vane ed age 
|>lire hfe, and wc 11 


fitted to 1 (Mill 
Si|ch a prime as Edw u I Ihc 
.. Wjth which the king rtgiidcd the 
provoked auothei outbieak of the 
who took arms under the Ic id < t 
the^ SWle of Hereford and T^iin I'^ter 
Were defeated at Boi ughbinlgt 
i was slam and Lane istc i w as c ip 
mid beheaded Rogci Md tuner, 
of the same party, and the l(\cr cf 
was eaptuml and eoudeinued to 
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Ihc Tim(( of V ill*- Hid lU b> hci para 
iiioui, it g r ]Moitiniei who 1 id eseii]>cd 
liom the tower, \ T> 1 ’i ) Tn^tt id of li} 
mg to bring about a peace, Isabella began 
to })lot her husbiiurs o\(rthrow, and was 
aided by the I remh king with men and 
money In 1 >20 she 1 mcled in Suffolk at 
tlie head of an ainn tompostd mainly of 
foreigncis ^lie was joined the discon- 
tented barons, and King Ldwaid*s friends 
deserted biin so rapidl} that he was obliged 
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to fly from Londou and take* refuge in the 
Welah marshes. Bristol was taken by the 
queen’s troops, and the elder Spenser, who 
commanded there, an old man of ninety, 
was barbarously f)iit to death. King Ed- 
ward and Sir llogli le Despenser were cap- 
tured in Olaiiiorgaiishire. The latter was 
crowned with nettles and hanged ; and the 
king was lin prisoned in Kenilworth Castle. 
Parliament dcudared Edward II. unworthy 
of his crown, and ordered that the Prince 
of Wales should rongn in his stead. The 
queen, the real author of the misery of her 
husband, hni'st into a flood of hypocritical 
tears at this annonneenKuit, and the Prince 
of Wales, touched by her seeming sorrow, 
swore that he would never consent to de- 
prive his lather of his crown. Thereupon 
an abdication was extorted from King JSd- 
vvard, whose ndgn was formally declared at 
an end. The queen and luir partisans then 
ondeavm‘e(l, by criuil usage, to sborteq the 
life of Edward 1.L, but this process being too 
slow to suit Uogcr Mortimer, he caused 
King Edward to be fnurde.red with the 
most horrible (n'lielty at Berkeley Casthi in 

1327. The only <rrime of Edward 11. was 
his incapacity for his august position; but 
while the nobles upon whom he devolved 
the duties of govcrurneiit wen^ the real au- 
thors of the grievances of whicli tlie people 
complained, the king was held rc'sjKmsible 
for them. He was in his forty-third year 
at the lime of his death. In his reigu the 
order of tlie Knights Templars was sup- 
pressed in England, and its property c.on- 
iiscated. 

Edward III., came to the throne in 1327' 
He was but fourteen years old, and a coun- 
cil of regency was formed to adiiiinistei* the 
goveninieiit. A renewal of the >var with 
Scotland marked the opening of the reign, 
but it was without any decisive results. 
Isabella and Iloger M(M-timer now renewed 
their intrigues, aiid soon had the supreme 
power in their own hands. In March, 

1328, they conclndi'd a treaty with 
land, acknowledging the independence of 
that country. Mnrlimer, feeling sure of 
Jiis power, (^ondiicteel himself so insolently 
and with such reckless disregard of the 
rights of otlicrs, that lie soon rivised a deter- 
mined opposition to him. His infamous 
course in proeuiing ihe execution of the 
king’s uncle, the Duke of Kent, and the 
imprisonment of the Earl of Ijan(\aster, 
deepeiK'.d the hostility ^vith which ho was 
regarded, and: at length the eyes of Edward 


himself were opened. The 
eighteen years of age, and was 
be his own master. Mortimer’s 
so great, however, that the king was bbll^^ 
to proceed against him with as 
tion as if he had been a subject pfottiqg. > 
against his sovereign. He wafi 
at the head of an armed band, by 
enior of Nottingham Castle, where Mortfc 
rner was staying, and entered that forlri^ ; 
by a sextret passage. Bursting into the 
chamber of the minister, he seized hitii in 
the presen c(^ of the queen and sent him to 
prison. Edward at once summoned a par- 
liament, whi(;li condemned Mortimer to 
death, and h(‘ was hanged at Tyburn in 
November, 1230. Queen Isabella was de- 
tained ill honorable captivity at Cjstle 
.Ivising for the remainder of her life, w n 
series of wise and vigorous measures? E^ 
ward reMorod tlu? power of the crowi and ■ 
the svipr(‘nia(*y of the law in the kingdom. ^ 
Ujimi the death of Charles IV. of' France f 
ill 1328, Edwanl III., whose mother waa 
the sistjT ()i‘ Charles and the daughter of V 
Philip the I^air, claimed the regency of that 
kingdom. Mis claim was disallowed, and 
the rcgeiny was ctmferred upon Philip, 
Count of V'alois, who, two months 
l)(i(^aino king as Philip VL EdAye,rd’s ■ 
ehiiin to tlie French crown was nOt ad-^ 
vaiiced, as, though he was the nearest;’!rel;4^ 
tivc of Charles I V., he was excluded By th,o. 
8alic law, wliicli forbade the suecessiaii of 
the fom.i le bi’anch to the throne, Edward 
siiflcrcd his claim to remain in abeyance,: 
and oven consented to do homage to rhilip 
VI. in 13)21) for his duchy of Guieniie. For 
six years events at home demanded his at- 
tention. The death of Robert Bruce w'as 
followixi ill S(‘otland by a period of great 
disorder. The English party failing to re- - 
ceive the share of power and importance to ■ 
which tluiy believcil themselves entitled^ 
coneeivtd the d(^sign of making EdwlE^. 
Balliol, the son of that «Tohn who hadb^h: : 


crowned King of Scotland, king in the ptabe ; 
of David, the young son and succesbbf;^' ' 
Lloh(n’t Bruce. They sought the 
of E<lward HI. That king, though- 
ing to ' assist them openly, neV^fc^l^ V 
secretly encouraged them, and 
hicled ail army and marched into ( ^ . 

Balliol by a series of success^ 
the national party, compelled tlio 
King David to take refuge in France/ 
sealed himself upon the Scottish 
1332. He wius everywhere regarded - 
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and a sudden revolution burst out ship of their regent, Sir Andrew Murray, 
and drove him into England, they gave such trouble to Balliol that the 
how asked Edward’s aid in regain- English king was obliged to return and 
throne, and promised to' crush them. Unable to meet Edward in 
bwme his vassal iu case of success. Ed- the low country, they retreated into the 
had always longed to recover highlands, and there kept alive their hatred 
;8ob^and, accepted bis ofier, and entering to the usurper and his English master. 

;tbat ciAmtry at the head of a strong army, The assistance which Philip VI. of France 
defeated the Scots in a pitched battle at had rendered the Scots in their resistance 
; Hill, and replaced Balliol on of Iiira had deeply offended Edward, and 
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Balliol did the English king 
for his crown, iiiany of the Scottish 
swore fealty to Edward, and the 

« of southeastern Scotland, from Ed in- 
to the border, was ceded *1)3" Balliol 
Ward,^^ and declared forevar annexed 
khigdom of England. The hatred 
Scots for Balliol now revived the 
" Bruce, who were encouraged 

France. Under tlie leader- 


lie gave a cordial reci'ptioii tc) Robert 

of Artois, the bitter enemy of Philip, who 
fled to England in Philip endeav- 

ored to compel Edward to send him away, 
and at th(i same time hirnsc^.lf committed 
many aggressions upon Edward’s duchy of 
Guieniie. In 1 336 the ]^''reiich king brought 
matters to a crisis by an igsolent demand 
that Edward should surrender the Count 
of Artois on pain of confiscation of his 
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dii^hir of Gfiienne. Ed ward at once began | Gascoa troops, defeated tb» iWicli Witttfc.; 
to for War, and acting on the ad- 1 60,000 strong, and took King 

vi^ of the Flemings, revived his claim to j France prisoner. In It&y, 1660;:a 
the French crown, and aRsumed the title of was concluded at Bretigny, by wMcfa £iiu 
King of France. In 13;}9 he sailed to John was allowed to ransom himself. , 
Flanders, and began what is known as the ward resigned his pretensions tothe FVis^ 

“ Hundred Y(!(u-.s’ War,” so called because, crown, but kept his duchy of GuieODe, ba- 
though there was jio actual lighting during side.s Calais and some other possesriObB, Birg 


have hern related in the F mi di history of the Cruel, and its consequene^. 
this eentiiiy,, The Avar was at first indeci- strir^gle which deprivcxl England of ^ 
sive, but whcni Edward, abandoning the Aquitaine save Bordeaux and Bayo^nO: ^ 
Flemish alliance, renewed his efforts alojie, rdaterl in llie same place — the mstorj; 
he won signal suceessi's. Ilis fleet defeated France during this century. Edward, wo^ 
and destroyed the French navy in the great out with tlie struggle, obtained a trui^a in 
battle of Sluys (or Helvoetsluys). jnno lo75 for two years. ' , : : > 

24t]i, 1440 ; and at Creey he won a decisive Edward 111. was now «n oM ^ 

victory ov(T a superior foreiuif Frenchmen, sr*ar(U‘ly able to administer tlie govern^eqii 
August 2()lh, lo40. Tlie victory of CVoey and the Black ]*rlnce, the heir tq ^ 
was followed by the surrender of (’alais, throne, was slowly dying. The goverfiiiifiqi& 
after a siege of over eleven months, lo47. fell into the luinds of John, Duk« of 
Edw'ard wisely settled the town with a cast<M% called from hi.s birth-place john of 
colony of English, and for more than two Glieiit.,or ( iiiunt. Queeii Philippa was deadi 
centurieH it remuincil in jiosst'ssion of Eng- and the king’s liivorite, Alice Ferrers, made 
laud. .A truce of ten months followed the useof the royal favor for unworthy purposesfy 
sufrender of (-alais, Ilostilities wore not Altogether affairs were iu a most deplorably , 
renewed, as before ihv. oxpirativm of the state. The jmhlic funds w'ere squandyre^y 
truce both England and Francie were and the men who were appointed, to OffiOO 
scourged by the terrible jilaguo known a.s by the J)uke of Lainjaster proved unwo^hy 
the biaek death. It is said that tiiore than of trust. The best men in the kiq^O^ 
one-liair of tlic inhabitants of England died now resolved to make an effort to bet ter i: 
from tills plague. matters. Tlie occasion was in some re^ 

The 8(M)t.s took advantage of the Avar spccts ^avo^abl^^ There was peace ynth 
between Enghwid and France to rec all h'rance in coiistiquonce of the true^ ; and ' 
their king, David Bruce, and form an aibgL the Scottish difiicailty had been greatly irh?- 
ance with Frainio. Ilavid hc'ing urge^J^P proved by the roloase oi' King David: Bru 00 
the Frencli king to attempt the invasion of for a largo ransom. In 1370 Parliament 
England, crossed the border with an army met, and, supported by the Black Prince^ 
of 50,000 men, and ravaged the ('ountry as set to work to reform the state. ISbe eoin^ 
far as Durham. (^,uecn Philippa, with raons impeached,- or accused before 
great energy, col lecU'd an army of 12,000 house of lords, several of the corrupt 
men, and placed it under the orders of fieials appointed by the Duke of 
Lord Percy, wJio inflicted a decisive defeat and Alice Ferrers had her opportuu^iltj^it 
upon the 8eottisl\ army af Seville’s (-ross, for interfering with the administrati^;-^ 
aud took King David jirisouer. The Scot- justice stopped by a threat of 
tish king was l oidiiied in the Tower of This parliament is known as the 
London. and funii.shes the first instance 

,* 4 . The w’ar with France was renewed in by the commons of their power 
- lS55. The ijvents of this struggle w ill b(* j peaching the ministers of the 
'fowSd related in the . French history of this ! On the 8th of June, 1376^ the 


cehtury. The decisive buttle was fought at • Prince died amid the grief of aU 
Poitiers, in the countv of Poitou. There i He was buried in Cknterbuiy 


ihe prince of Wales, known as the Black ! His death left John of Gauiit iA 


PriiMJft, either, from the color of his armor | se.ssion of the government, and Jibe 
or t^he dread wdth which he had inspired j the “Go«)d parliament” was swept 
the Freuah, with a handful of English aud i its successor which the duke auiaiiiok|p 
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I ^ power. Ou the 21i!^t of June, 'were now begiuning to th.uik and to long 

III. died at Sheue, literally for freedom. Four years after Richard 
by. all his attendants, and became king, the ]>easants of K^se-^, Kent, 
to only by a faithful priest. and the neighboring counties took anns to 
' of the greatest of the resist the imposition of a tax of three groats 

kings. He was a tried and proved upon every person above fifteen years old. 
:■ f excelled in all tlie military Tiiey marched to London 100,0()0 strong, 
■iVirtues: He made the li^nglish name committing many outrages on the way. 

^ by his victories over the French They were led by men of their own rank. 

his fame was worthily known as Jack Ti^traw, Wat Tyler, Hob 
i!r{kheid by his gallant son, the Black Prince. Garter, and Tom Mdler. Entering London. 
In spite of this, it must be etnifessed that they demolished Newgate prison and re- 
. laiiS mreign wars wcne neitlicr founded in leasi'd the prisoners, burnt the palace of th^ 
V justice, nor devoted to any useful purpose, Savi'v, llm residenee ef the Duke of Laii- 
.^and were cruel in a marked degree. As eastei*, and tlui Tompic. The majority of 
jfcing of England, however, he prov(‘d him* the insuri^ents wil-hdre\N iVj'm the city the 
worthy to rule a great people. By the next day, but the KentisV Tuen, under their 
TXgor and prudence of his administration, loader, Wat Tyler, reiuiiined ir arms. They 
Ke compelled all classes to acknowl(‘dg(i the seized the Towct of Londoi: and put to 
supremacy of the law, and during his ndgn death six persons w hom they found there, 
there was peace and tranquillity at homo, among whom was the Archl)isIio|) of Can- 
JBy hia affability and generosity, and his terhury. Tlie next day the king and 
Ernest desire for the good of all his sub- Tyler aceidontally encountered each other 
jects, he attached both nobh‘s and commons in Smitlifiold. A parley ensii(?d, durvig 
to his rule, and gained theh* li(‘arly support which Tyler ladiavc'd with such insolence 
in air his enterprises. ITc^ enlarged and that AVal worth, the Mayor of Loudon, 
improved Windsor Casth', and founded the stablx'd him. Tylm-’s followiTs raised their 
braef of the Garter. In 1I>52 parliament bows to avenge their leader, hut Richard, 
passed the statute of treasons, wliich clearly riding feai lessly up to them, exclaimed 
■defined the crime of high treason. In this good-liumon'dly : “ What is the meaning of 
: xdgn the independence of England was this disorder, my good peo[)le? Are you 
■ firmly maintained against tlio aggressions angry that you have lost your leader? I 
of the pope, and in 1366, wIkui Pope Urban am your king; I will be your leader.’*^ 
V. demanded the tribute j)romiaed l)y King The insurgents wci’ti conquered by the brave 
; -John, which had been in arrears for thirty- words of the youug king, wlio led them, 
three years, the demand was absolutely re- to the hekls at Islington, whither a 
fused, and the pope found himself unable to large body of troops hastened for the pro- 
onforce it. In 1331 Edward laid the i‘oun- tection of the king. The rebels at once 
; ’dation of one of England’s srroMilest indus- fell upon their knees and asked ])ardon, and 
tries by settling colonies of Flemish weavers Richanl peaceably dismisBcd them to their 
, in Norfolk, Sussex, and Essex. Tliey in- home's with the same cluivters he had 
mamifacture of the finest granted to their fellows. A formidable 
; cloths. The wool of Englaml wa.s ti>rce quickly rallied to the king's support 

the finest in Europe and the in all ])art8 of the kingdom, and the insur- 
of export from the kingdom, roetiou was put down. A fortnight later 
: fearing that the ostablisliment the king re.voked the charters he had 

m Vvould distroy tlieir granUMl, which were indeed illegal, as they 

Flemings with sucli lios- Jacked the consent of parliament, :iml many 
, was put to considerable of the leaders of the insurrection wtwe tried 

them. and executed. 

. ■v was succeeded l)y his grand- The hones which the decisive (jondiict of 

son of the Black ]k*ince, Richard during the insurrection had raised 
of eleven years. I^chard 11. were soon dispelled. He was fond of shows 
. years — a period full of and pageants, and w'as wasteful and dissi- 

- Ahd misfortune. He began his pate<l. He gave himself ov('r to the ip- 
with great promise. The yoke of fluence of favorite.s, who were hated. as bit- 
iri|SW^sp»wed harder upon the English terly as Gav(iston and the Spensers had 
^ any people in Europe, aud men been in the time of his great-grandfather. 
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|Ic Attempted to conquer Scotland^ but his 
invwon of that coiiritr}^ tiiough conducted 
■with great cruelty, accomplished iiothitjg. 
The subjection in wliicli the king avus held 
by bis uncles, particularly by the youngest 
and ablest, the iJiikc of Glouc(*ster, was 
very distasteful to iiiin, and he oiideavorcd 
to throw it o/r. In I-kST the Duke of 
Gloucester and his ])arLy took up arms and 
ComjKdlcd the king to submit to them and 
banish his friends or send them to t he block. 
The king, however, soon got the upper 


was unpopular with the 
bitterly opposed to ^ace 
The opposition of the Duke of Gloucea^; 
to the truce with France induced the 
to free himself from the danger with whiiw 
t!ie ambition of that noble threateiu^ 
Gloucester was seized, hurried 
and confined in tiie castle of 
The Governor of Calais soon after 
tJuit tlio duke had died suddeply of 
])lexy, but it Avas generally believed 
he had been put to death by thq kiuglk 
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hand and Gloucester Avas compelled to 
yield. For nine years Richard conducted 
the government himscli', and, it must be 
■.'iSonfessed that he rul(Ml Avell. He nuirrlod 
Princess Anne of Roliemi;!, avIio grtnitly 
' endeared herself to her hnshand and to the 
English people. She dic'd in 1 .‘>94, and in 
1396 Richard contmetod a marriage Avith | 
the 'princess Isabella, the daughter of i 
*Gharl&« VI. of France, then only ^ eight ‘i 
years old. Richard desired to secure a 
long truce from the vexatious and exhaust- 
iag war with France ; but the marriage 


order. Gloucester’s adherents werft Wsc^ 
fied into submission by this bold 
and no one dared to oppose the 
Richanl. 

Among tlie nobles Avho had 
king 'by siqiporling GloucestOii? 

Averc the Duke of Norfolk and 
Bolingbroke., Duke of Hereford, 
of Gaunl. In 1398, these nobldi IMog 


about to decide a quarrel by a 
Richard forbade the encouiiter^ and b^Si-f 
isbed Hereford for ten years and Norfolk ^ 
for life. John of Gaunt died sopn aft^ hia*"^ 


EDWARD L to OF BERRl' m git 

^ estates, which should Aune, the first wife of Richard IL, became^ ‘ 

to Hereford, now Duke of a diligent reader of the Bible and a convert 
»,%ere seized by the king. Here- to many of Wycliffe's views. Wy cliffy 
_ incensed by the king’s tyranni- supported his doctrines by his writings, and 
, v vowed vengeance against him. these found their way into Bohemia, where 

’ T&ddlig advantage of Richard’s absence on they induced John Huss to attempt to re- 
: to Ireland, he landed in form the church in Germany. The work 

' ad in July, 1399, at the head of the of ITuss was cut short, but it w^as taken up 
^ Ot Gloucester’s party and a few men- by Martin Luther in tlie sixteenth century 
'i'^; raised tlie .standard of revolt, and carried to a successful closer In Eng-;' 

. joined by the Percies of No rtlniTi) her- land the f)rinciples taught by Wyclitfe 

. himself at the head of never died out. His followers were called 

;80;000 men, and the Duke of York, who Lollards. Tluy and tlu^ir converts kept 
: >iiad b^n left as regent by lliehard, came alive his teachings until finally theypro- 
over to him. AVhen Richard received in- duced the English Ibdbrniation, so that 
Ibrination of Lancaster’s presence in Eng- Wycliffe has been not inaptly called “the. 

the duke was master of the entire Morning Htar of the Ktrformation.” He 
kingdom. After lingering irresolute in had a hard light with the partisans of the 
Ireland, Jie crossed over to AVales, but was pope in England, who ende avored to silence 
rapidly deserted by his troops. Earl Percy liini and supprc'ss his ti anslatioii of the- 
ifidueed him to leave Conway Castle, wdiere Bible ; but he held Ids own to tlu' last, and 
he had taken refuge, and tlien betrayed died p(‘acefnlly at. his rectory of Lntter- 
; • him to Henry of TjJincaster, who conducted worth in 1334. 

him to London, and compelled him to make Henry IV., tlnaigh elected King of Eng- 
ft formal abdication of his crowm. The land by pari iaineut, was not content to rest 
next day he was deposed on the ground of hi.s claim upon the choice of the people, but 
misjgoVernment, and the Duke of Lancaster sought to strengt hen it by a.'^serting that he 
' was formally acknowledged King of Eng- held the throne by right of his birth, being 
• land as Henry IV., September 30th, 1399. tlie sou of John of Gaunt, and tl^e grand- 
In the reign of Richard II. tlie effort to i son of Edward III. According to the rule 
V maintaJU the independence of England of hereditary .succcission, there was one 
a|^aiast"^e aggressions of the papacy was much neanu* U) the throne than Henry him- 
: continued with firmness. A powerful blow self. Thi.s Avas the young Earl of Slarch, 
was striiickjn defence of the liberties of the J]dmiind IMoi riiner, who was lineally de- 
■ kingdom in 1393, by the passage of the .scended from the Duke of Clarence, John 
Stdl/ute of Preemunirey ‘Svhicli enacted that of Gauiit^s eUhr brother, and who had been 
whoever should procure from Rome or else- declared in jiarliainent heir to the crown, 
where, excommunications, hulls, or other The earl Ava.s a child of seven years, and 
thioss against the king and Ids realm, Henry sought to avoid a conflicl with his 
: ahoiild be put out of the king’s protec^tioii, claims by keeping him an honorable pris- 
afiid all his lands and goods forfeited.” oner at Windsor Castle. Richard IT. was 

; ' During the latter part of this century a deliilned by the advice of the lords in cap- 
powerful .effect was produced in England tivity for the re.st of his life, and the place 
by thet^chiugs of John Wycliffe, a leariu‘d of hi.s confinement was kept secret. About 
priest and a professor in the Univer.sity of j six months after his ovcrlhroAv, hie dead 
was deeply versed in the | body was brought from Pontefraet Castle 
. Sisriptui^^ tod in all the ecclesiastical i to London, and after being publicly shown 
kndwle^e of the day, and in the reign of | at St. Raid’s, .was buried at Langley. It 

Ava.s generally believ(?d that he had been put 
to death. f)ne story (Mirren t at the time 
was that he was slain by Sir Piers Exton 
and seven other murderers ; another, that ■ 
he had been starved to death. ■Some of 
Henry’s enemies a.ss(;rted that Richard was p' 
not dead, but was in Scotland, ami that thofelf 
l^dy displayed at 8t. Paul’s was that;^$ 


Edward III. he began to preach that the 
S^ptures did not teach the .supremacy of 
ife^pope and many of the doctrim's of the 
Qblirc^, and won the favor of the 
dpni1i.by his eloquent defence of Ahoinde- 
of against the claims of 
j^pe. He translated the Bible* into the 

JS^a^ish completed ti e task ^ , ^ 

; iti^SSOr translation was eagerly redubother person. 


English people, and Queen 




The very first parliament that assembled 
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tpider H6nry gave evidence of the unsettled 
"^onditioii of the kingdom. The house of 
Idrds broke up in a furious quarrel, and 
tiie discontented nobles attempted to seize 
tfee king^s person at Windsor. Heur}^ with- 
drew to London, where he raised a fon^e of 
citizens, and put down the outbreak, llic 
fearls of Kent and Salisbury, and some of 
the other leaders of the movement, lost 
* their heads for their sluire in it. In Gas- 
cony there was an efi‘ort to throw ofl the 
.authority of Henry, but it was suppressed. 

The most serious of all these ujirisings 
was that of the Welsh, led by Owen (ilen- 
dower,*who was descended from the ancient 
princes of Wales. The Welsh had been 


men, under the Earl of Douglas^ ill . , 
England. The Earl of NorthutiilWl^^ 
and his son, Sir Henry Percy, better j 

“Hotspur,’' from his daring dee<^|gpi::? 


as 


the Held against the Scots and 
them at Homildon Hill, on the.l4th 
temberi 1402, taking Earl Doudaa 
many of the princijial nobles of BcoUlw ' 
prisoners. Tlu‘, Percies demanded ^ ‘ 

king should reimburse .them for ' 

jienses of this war, but Henry was 
to do so, and thus gave a fresh 
this ])(j\verfiil family. The Perc.i^;;J|^ ' 
helped liini to gain his crown, but lie 
fully repaid them by the favoi1J:he ^^ 
stowed upon tluun since his accession to; :|^ 
throne. This 
added to ihe 
caused by fhe 
hibition to ransomH^ ? 
Edward Mortii||^4 ^ : 
who was v ' 

broth er-in-law, ; a ii d 
roused the discon&dt 
of the Percioa 
open rebellion.; JEiaxl 
Percy, released 
S c o 1 1 i 8 h ^ 
made an allii^n^ 
the Earl of 
and joined his! 
to those of “ O'MM.M', 

G I e n d o we r, 
detained by 
the Earl of 
berland introifed:, 
command pf his irbo]^ 
to his son, Sir 
Percy. The^reh^i^',-' . 

' wa.s i()ined'by;iiii%3w4'';'- 

ALNWICK CASTLE, THE HOMl’. OF THE rKUClKS. ^VorCCSter, ‘ifp^ 

much attaelied to Ricdnird II., and resented j umberland s brotlier-in-law, and the 

his deposition. In one of his first forays l openly avowed their purpose tp . . 

into England, Glendower captured Sir Ed- I Kiehard II. to the ' 

ward Mortimer, the uncle of the young Earl I if that monarch was in(^ea 
of March, and carried him a prisoner into i intended to make the 
Wales. As IJcnrv liolh dreaded and hated j king. Henry had collected a 
the whole house of Mareh, he allowed Sir j with which he intended in 
Edward Mortimer to remain in captivity, | land, when he was starUed by 
and refused to permit Mortimer’s kins- ! of the rebellion of the Percies, 
mail^thQ Earl of Northunibeidand, to tr(*at j not expected such a ^ep on 

— U’.o Ro ! hf* was not disconcerted bv it. 



with Glendower for his ransom. He thii: 
gave groat oflea(!e to the family of the 
Percies, who were bis most powerful friends. 
Meanwhile the Welsh harried the English 
border at will, defeating the royal forces 
sent against them 


he was not disconcerted by it. ApJ , 
the irnpc'i’tance of swift and docaaiyg:^^ 
ments in civil wars, he raarclifld.;|ii^,jB 
against the rebels, and defeated 
bloody battle of Hateley Field, iiear Sg|%? S( 
bury,‘July 23d, 1403. Hotspur waa.i!*M»» 


Qt against them. * 

The next year a Scottish army of 12,000 ' the slam. The Earl of Worcews^. in^>,j 
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j^d wa 9 beheaded for his treason. 
iitiUberland’s sickness had prevented 
e, and he escaped punishment by 
deoharing that his son had dis- 
iiis orders in taking up arms against 
j. Two years later he was again in 
. i^hllion against Henry, in league with the 
of Nottingham, the Duke of Nor- 
other northern nobles. 
^'Were obliged to submit, however, and 
luniherlaiid escaped to Scotland ; only 
btie his life, a year or two later, in a third 
iccessful attempt against Henry. Henry 
putting down the rebellion of 
Welsh, and also reduced Scotland to a 
h ^oWtion of dependence upon England by 
the heir to the Scottish crown on 

■ to France, Though still in the 
V piJiiae of life, Henry’s health now began to 

li^i'him, and he died at Westminster on the 
' 20th of March, 1413, in the forty-sixth 
r jeariof His age and the thirteenth of his reign. 
, : JJuring th reign severe measures were 
Mt ih force to root out the do(;trines of the 
^Lollards, which had taken a deep Jiold upon 
: this Eoglish people. The Archbishop of 
given Henry valuable iis- 
alstfitoce in his efforts to secure the crown, 
the king in his turn aided tlie Romish 
; • ^ all his powcr“to destroy the fol- 
lowed In 1401 a law was eii- 

^ ordefing that ail per- 

* by their bishop of holcliniJ 

■ heddcal opinions, and wlio should refuse 
io abjure the same, should be burned to 
deaitiu Under this wicked law, William 

first Protestant martyr of Eng- 
lapdj wa^ burnt on the 12th of i\;bruaiy. 
Other jnartyrs follovVed. Thecojn- 
however, were not as subservient to 
* as the lords; for when it Avas 

i; thljb the clergy were determined to 
of their share of the 
the kingdom, notwithstanding their 
the commons took th(i side of 
t for the purpose of clucking 

priests, and deiruinded of 
mitigation of the law of burn- 
advised him to seiz (3 the wealth of 
and employ it as a iMjrpetiial 
I' th serve the exigencies of the state, 
j even went to the extent of framing a 
this purpose. Henry nof only re- 
to mHigate tjie law against^tho TjoI- 
to show the commons that he was 
'iSr^tneet, burnt, a poor tailor named John 
fo) holding ^Wycliffe-s doctrines, 
baf’batous lueasun^s, so far from de^ 


stroying the principles of the reformers, 
merely served to spread them. 

Henrjr V., who became king at the death 
of his father, is said to have been a wild 
and lawless youth ; but upon mounting the 
throne he abandoned his old habits, and 
soon bec^ame noted for his correct life. He 
began bis reign by releasing the Earl of 
March IVom captivity, and restoring the 
lands of the Percies to the son of Hotspur. 
He also had the body of Richard TI. re- 
moved fioiu Langley, and buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Tlio Lolbirds bad increased so rapidly in 
numbers and slrcngth, that they now con- 
stituted quite a formidable party. The 
priiici})al man among them was 8ir John 
Oldcastle, called Lord Cobham. Soon after 
the opening of this reign, Arundel, Arch- 
bishop of Caiit(jrbury, determined to strike 
a blow at the Lollards. The high *char- 
acter of Lord (V)bluim, and his zeal for the 
new se(;t, }H)intiHl him out to the archbishop 
as the proper victim of ec(‘l(;siastical tyr- 
anny, whose dcatli Avould strike terror to 
the whole party and teach them that they 
must expect no mer(?y from the present ad- 
ministration. Lord Cobham had greatly 
distinguislusd himself as a soldier, and was 
honored with the personal friendship of the 
king, and Ixdbre proceeding against hini 
Arundel applied to Henry for permission 
to indict him. Henry at first shrank from 
the plot against his old friend, but upon 
questioning Lord Cobham found him go 
linn ill his belief of the doctrines he held, 
that he became angjy Avitli him and aban- 
doned him to the vengeance of the church. 
Cobham was tried for bercwsy and sent to 
the Tower, from which he escaped. The 
government entertained, or iirofesseci to en- 
tertain fears of a ]!.iollard rising, and dreaded 
to see Lord Cobham, who Avas a tried sol- 
dier, at the head of the movemenl. A 
price was set on his head. He concealed 
liimself for several years, but was captured 
at last, and hanged at. London as a traitor, 
after which his body A\as burned as a heretic. 
The priesthood, in order to justify their se- 
vere treatment of him, diligently propa- 
gated the belief that he had intended to over- 
throw the government. This charge of 
treason broughf the reformers into discredit^ 
and did much to retard their increase. 

Henry IV. on his death- bed had charged 
his son not to let the English remain long 
at peace, as foreign wars alone could, pre- 
vent internal discontents. The natural dig- 
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ppsition of Henry V. inclined him to fol- 
low this advice, and he soon had an oppor- 
■ tanity of doing so. Takii'ig advantage of 
the confusion prevailing in France in con- 
aequence of the insanity ol* Charles VI., 
and the quarrels between the factions of the 
Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, Henry, 
in 1415, renewed the claim of the English 
sovereigns to tlie crown of France, and de- 
manded the acknowledgment of it by the 
French. He also dernfuided the hand of 
. Charles’ daughter, the Princess Catharine, 
in marriage. His demand being refused, 
war ensued as we liave seen. For the de> 
tails of tliis struggle the reader is referred 
to the Frciiic.h history of this period. Henry 
captured Harfleur in September, and de- 
feated a superior French army at Agiin^ourt 
on the 25th of October, 1415. In July, 
1417, he invaded France a second time, 
and overran a large part of Normandy 
while the French were divided with their 
quarrels. In January, 1419, ho captured 
Rouen, and established his court there. In 
May, 1420, the infamous Isabelhi of Ba- 
varia, Queen of France, and the Duke of 
Bargundy, who had the idiot king in their 

C ower, made a treaty with Henry at Tro^Ts, 
y which they betrayed the French kfng- 
dom, as has been related. Henry V. was 
acknowledged as regent, and after the death 
of Charles Vl. was to succeed to the French 
crown, whicli was to remain forever united 
with that of England. Ho also married 
the Princess Catharine on the 2d of June 
of the same year. Tlie Dauphin Charles, 
the eldest son of Charles VL, refused to 
cohse.nt to this arrangement, and headed 
the French party against the English. 
Henry was master of nearly all of France 
uortli of the Loire, while the dauphin’s 
strength lay south of that stream. Henry 
did not long survive his success. He died 
at Vincennes on the 31st of August, 1422. 
His body was conveyed to England with 
great pomp, and hiirfccr in Westminster 
AbbeV. Queen Catharine afterwards made 
a second marriage with a Welsh gentleman, 
named Owen Tudor, and from them were 
descended the sovereigns of the house of 
Tudor, who ruled England later on in the 
century. 

In the reign of Henry V. the foundation 
of the royal navy was laid. Until now the 
English sovereigns had formed their fleets 
by contributions of ships furnished by the 
eSnque Ports and the other maritime towns, i 
and by impressing ve^els from their sub- 





jectsL Henry built ^ 

practice which was coiitinui^ ^ 

cessbrs until England posSessi^/'^^^^^ 
owned and controlled by the crowi£'i^j-i 
clu^ively. - ' , 

Henry VI. was left, by the death 
father, King of England, and at the 
of Cliarles VL, two months later, .he' ; 
proclaimed King of Frapee. 
infant in the arms at the tim^i ai^;? 
French kingdom was ruled for hini hj; 
uncle John, Duke of Benlford* W 
already related in its proper place thbi ^ 
tory of the expulsion of the EnglishC&i^:?^ 
France and the recovery of that kingdo^vL 
by Charles VII. By the close of T45S:)t1^v 
English retained nothing in France; 

Calais. Thus closed the hundred 
war, which had cost so much blOdp^A 
treasure. '' ■ ' 

During the minority of the king ; 

was a continuous quarrel in England 
the regeiKjy, between Henry’s uncle 
pbrey, Duke of Gloucester, and Oardlhal ' 
Beaufort. In 1445 the king marrM 
garet of Anjou, the daughter of 
Anjou, titular King of Sicily. 

Maine were relinquished to him in ■ 

quence of tliis marriage to the great tdfe: 
satisfaction of the English. Henry^^w^ 
man of weak intellect and of gentIa?vaA% 
amiable disposition, and his wife and , 
favorite counsellor, William de ■> 

Duke of Biiffblk, became the real ralcrs bf 
the kingdom. SuflTolk, who was hated Mf 
the nation, had advised the king’s kuarnaj^ 
and the cession of Anjou ana Maine to 
R6n6, and was popularly believed to httyb 
caused the death of the Duke of Glouceste:^ 
who was murdered in 1447. Thq losses or; 
the English .in France drew upbn. 
storm of popular fury, to satisfy!p?bich 
king, in 1450, bani>lied Hini from the kio^- 
dorn for live years. He was ovei^akbA'wi^ ;■ 
the English Channel by an En^rfh ^ 
employed by his enemies, and his 
struck oil* aud his body thrown 
sea. No investigation of the murditfiiiil F ■ 
ever made. ^ , '?;* 

The death of Suffolk was fpllowi^'.^l^ V 
several insurrections in various 
England, which were suppressed. 
these wsts formidable enough to 
special jnention. Twenty thousadd ;cfiF''^lfe i[ 
men of Kent, led by an Irishman 
John or Jack Cade, who- took tbe 
dignified name of Jphn Mourner, 
ing, as is supposed, to pass himsrif iniF ast# 
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Sir John jilortimor who had 
to death by parliament and 
in the beginning of this reign 
any trial or evidence, merely upon 
v^iua-; {ndic^ of high treason given in 
him. Sir John had been very pop- 
Kent, and his name gave Cade his 
^incipal strength. The insurgents marched 
encamped on Blackheath, 
defeated on the way a force under 
$Ut«pihrey Stafford which att(Mnpt(^d to 
From Blackheath in- 
sent a statement of their griev- 
The principal of these 
the, imprope administration of the 
/ the favor shown by the king 

ibito, vhis evil counsellors, the hardships im- 
^ upon the people by the statute of 
the extortions of the collectors of 
tax^, and the interference of the nobles in 
't]^"COiinty elections. These were rcasoii- 
Jl^bte demands, and the coumiil, a))preciating 
' thiSi Removed tlio king to Kenilworth Cas- 
• Rafter which Cade entered London. 
:(^etting Lord Say, and Seal, the treasurer, 
Bay’s son-in-law, Cromer, the sheriff of 
into his power, C^ade had them bc- 
at Cheapside for their extortions. 
^p|tde’a followers now plundered some 

brders, and 
rose against then 1 , and with tho^ 
:ai4 of some soldiers from the Tower de- 
fended London bridge against them, 
■Aftel a six hours' light, the council con- 
jiented to grant the demands of tlie insur- 
gents, .the greater number of whom dis- 
pemed on a promise of pardon for their 
'Kcbollipii. Cade fled, aud was pu^'sucd and 
Idllpd; by a gentleman of Kent named 
j^en. Many of his follow^crs wero exc- 

of the French possessions of the 
bcmpclled the English nobles to 
ambitious schemes to their 
: and they were soon involved 
i£t among themselves for the su- 

.‘Pi^Miiafgr. The rival factions Avorc divided 
the adherents of the house of York 
tJboae'of the house of Lancaster. ^Hie 

I tbc latter house was Edmund 
!Dnke of Bonierset, the representa- 
) Sjegilimate branch of the house 
tel^• In spite of the beli^ that he 
:;tbe throne, Somerset’s influence 
i^i^ful at court, but he t\^as dis- 
people, os he was regarded as 
| Jbt the lo^ of Normandy. The 
i Other Action was Bichard Plan- 


tagenet, Duke of York, who had com- 
manded with credit both iii France and 
Ireland, and w^as well liked by the people. 
He inherited the claims of the house of 
Clarence to the crown. In 1454, the king 
having become unlit for governing, Richard 
was appointed Protector of the kingdom 
by the parliament. Within a year, how- 
ever, Henry resumed the government and 
the influence of Somerset was once more 
paramount. The Duke of York then took 
up arms against his rival, and defeated and 
slew him in the battle of St. Albans, May 
2Md, 1-155. A nominal peace AA^as arranged, 
but in 1459 the Avar began again. The 
Yorki^it party Avon a great victory over 
their rivals at ISortbamptoii on the 10th 
of July, 14(i0. King Henry Avas captured, 
ail’d Queen Margaret and her son fled to 
Scotland. In the autumn, at the meeting 
of parliament, the Duke of York claimed 
the crown. A compromise was arranged in 
this Avay: Ilcnry Avas to reign until his 
death, and Richard Avas to succeed him, to 
the exclusion of Henry's only son, Edward. 
The Avars bctAveeii the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster are known as the “ Wars of 
the Hoses" for the reason that the badge 
of the house of York w^as a Avliite rose, and 
that of the house of Lancaster a red* one. 

The Lancastcrian party did not accept 
the compromise agreed upon in parliament. 
Many of tlu' great nobles rallied to the 
support of the young Prince Edw^ard, and 
the Duke of Yoi-k was defeated at Wake» 
held a little later. The duke was killed iu 
the action, and his head, ornamented Avith 
a paper, crown, was placed over the gate- of 
the city of York. His son, the Earl of 
Rutland, was captured and murdered iu 
cold blood by Lord Cl i fiord. Edward, th« 
eldest son of Richard, Avas noAV Duke of 
Yhirk. Ih‘ at once took up the cause of 
his house, defeated the royal foiHies a4 
Mortimer's Cross, and folloAVcd up his vio 
tory by a ronewal of the bloody executionfc 
begun by the rival party. Queen Marga- 
ret Avon a victory oahu' the Yorkist force in 
the second battle of St. Albans, and resciieo 
the king from them. Slu^ faih‘d to improve 
her advantage, however, aud the Duke of 
York marched boldly into London, where 
he Avas declared king by the people aud 
a large assemblage of nobles, prelates and 
magistrates, March 3d, 1461. 

Edward IV. was twcjity years old, and 
was considered the most accomplished and 
the handsomest man of his day. He cotild 
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cordial wlieu lie desired to 
l^iljr:]^^ but his true character was 

Sees tio^as. and cruel. He inarched at once 
the ^riny of Henry and Margaret, 
ilJad defeated it at Towtown. Henry fled 
his family to Scotland. For three 

C ears a sort of desultory warfare went on 
etween *the rival factions, Ed^vard winning 
two more victories over his enemies in the 
battles of Hedgley Moor and Hexham. 
King Henry lay concealed in England for 
more than a year after the battle of Hex- 
ham, but was finally betrayed and im- 
prisoned in the To\ver. 

' Towards the close of the year 14fl4 Ed- 
ward made public liis marriage wdth Eliza- 
beth, daughter of 8ir Richard Wydevillo, 
or Woodeville, and the wddow of Sir John 
Gray. Edward, who was deeply in love 
with Ids wife, showered honors ami riches 
upon her kindred with a profusion that 
aroused the auger of the old nobility. The 
powerful Earl of Warwick and his relatives 
took serious olfeticeat the king’s course, and 
being joined by others, and especially the 
king%i brot her, the Duke of Claniiice, who 
married Warwick's daughter, began a series 
of insurrections for the purpose of driving 
the Wydevilles from court. In 1470 
tv ar wick and Clarence were ohligtHi to fly 
the country to escape the vengeance of Ed- 
ward. They \vent to France, where War- 
wick met his old enemy, Queen Margaret. 
He now formed an alliance with lior bv 
marrying his daughter Anne to Edward, 
Margaret’s son. They returned to England 
in the course of a few months, proclaimed 
King Henry, and gained such advantages 
that, Edward, in his turn, was forced to fly. 
He took refuge with his brother-in-law, 
Charles t,h(j Rold of Burgundy. He came 
back in March, 1471, with a force of 2,000 
men, and was joined by his brother, the 
Duke of Clarence, who abandoned the Lan- 
casterian party. Tlie forces of the Earl of 
Warwick were defeated, and he and his 
brother, the Marquis of Moutacute, were 
slain, in. the baith' of Barnet, on the 14th 
of April. Queen Margaret, supported by 
a 'small body of French troops, landed at 
Weymouth on the same day. Edward at 
once mdrehed against her and defeated her 
at Tewkesburjr on tin ‘ 4th of May. The 
mieeu and her son were taken prisonei-s. 
Prince Edward was brought before his con- 
queror, who asked him how he dared to 
invade his dominions. The high-spirited 
yodth replied that he came to claim his 



juSt inheritance. Edward, 
pity, struck him on the face with 
let, and the king’s brothers and 
despatched the unha'ppy youth- with er 
daggers. Henry VI., >vho had^ beoDi’ 
prisoned in the Tower, died a 
the battle of Tewkesbury. 
garet was detained a prisoner in 
for five years, and was then ransomirf 
Louis XI. of France, . and died 
county of Anjou. The leading Lanci 
nobl(M were executed as traitors, 

Neville, the widow of the murderisd ;i 

Edward, married Richard, Ddkeo^iS^ouio^: • 
ter, the youngest brother of 
who afterwanls became Richard III. 

Having established his power 
Edv ard prepared to punisn, Louis^XCv|fiu 
France for having assisted Quee^l 
in her last effort to re(^over thfij Jtingdjs&e 
Parliamint granted him a Gonsidei^httb' 
sum for tills purpose, and he obtained moM; 
money from wealthy citizens of Londo^^- 
who feared to refuse his request. 
loans were termed “ benevolenceB.” 
equi])ped an array in 1475, and revivlatfc 
the English pretensions to the 
France, invaded that country. 
been rehitiMl, his ally, the Duke ofjfluyf? 
guiidy, failed tojoin him, and 
craft of Louis XI. soon biought 
a close by the treaty of Pequigny^;,,^ 
agreed to pay an annual pension to. 
ward, and betrothed the Dau phin 
to the English king’s eld(^ 

The failure of Edward to accomplish mom ’ 
was a sore disappointment to the^jEh^ibh! 
peojllc. /''■ 

Edw ard liad never forgiven the 
Clarence for his assistance of 
and tliat prince now had the 
gain the enmity of the queen ahd Jfeni "^ 
of Gloucester. A ]>owerful combli 
was formed against him, and 
charged by the king with treason, . 

tenced to dt*ath. He was committeffl^^^t^ 
Tower, where it is said be was drowh^Ji^> 
a butt of Mai ngsey wine. Louis 
treaty of Arras ( December 23d, . 
offered a mortal insult to the 
by setting aside the engagemeat ^ 
dauphiu to Edward’s daughter, 
troth iugdiis son t-o Anne, the datighM 
the Emperor Maximilian. Edtjawfy 
pared to avenge this insult by 4 
siou of France, but died in the midiijtj. 
preparations, on the 9th of April,- 1- 
He left five daughters, and two sona-^j 
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JUTE ILLVSTfiATED HISTORY OF THE WORLA: 

f ritice of Wales, thirteen yc^ars old, of August, 1485, and with an infelic^r^ 
itiid "Richard, Duke of York, ten years old. defeated Richard at Bosworth' (ji3^ t 
f Edward V. reigned from the 9tli of of that month. Richard fought 
April to the 22d of dime, 148^. At the gallantry, and ditjd, sword in htodj4ia^4^] 
time of his father’s death he was residing jwtjsence of his lival, whom he-i 
at Ludlo\r C’asth', surrounded by his reach. RicRRioiid was 2)rocl aimed 
mother’s kinsjm n and i'riends. He at once the field of battle. ^ ^ 

, set out for London, and on th(^ way he and During the reign of Edward IV.4.h^;;|^t;i f 
his attendanis were seized by his uncle of printing was introduced into 
^ Richard, J.)uke ol' ( Jloucester. The queen l>yWillianiCaxton,\vhohad lenrDed4ii;^. ; 
fled n'ith h('r otJier children to Wc'stminster the continent of Europe. He was 
for sanctuary; J^lward V. was lodged in couraged by the king and QOUil;, aud 
the 7V)Wcr, then a ])alace as well as a hirge nn in her of works were issued froto' hijli ; 
prison; and Gloucester was proclaimed press. ^ 

Protector of the kiiigdom. (Jlouccster re- Henry Vll. was formally C^ow^^^' at 
moved the litt le Duke of York from the West ini nster, and w’as married to Elizah^ilj ^ 
sanctuary at Westminster to the Tower, of York, the daughter of Edward IV.» OD 
nnd cau.s('d the cliiefs of the AVydeville tlic ISti; of January, 148(). His batr^ed 
party to be beheaded. He then claimed the house of York was so great that he wOfl 
the crown as his riglitful property on the very much averse to tliis marriage, Ahd is 
ground that his nephews were illc'gitiniate said to have*, treated his wife with coldbe^ 
by reason of a marriage of Edward TV., in eonsequenee of this feeling. The king; . 
eontraeled before Iris union with (^.ueeii s(‘ized the young Earl of Warwick, the son : ' 
Uizabeth. In order to slro.iigthcn his of the Duke of (larenee, and imprison^ 
absurd claim, Gloucester did not hesitate Jiini in the 7^)wer, and by his harsh* treat- 
to insult his own luother, who w’as still nient of the Yorkist party drove them intu 
alive, by declaring that he alone, of all her an insurrection before he had beep ’king ft 
sons, was legitimate. Ho caused his year, but tlie ()utbreak was speedily quelkd, ’ 
nephews, the young sous of Iklward TV., (o 77ic next year a young man, who declared 
be secretly murdered in the Tower, and had himself the, J^hirl of Warwick, and wtto ' 
himself and his wife crowned king and claimed to havc^ (?scapG(l from the Towefr, 
queen at Woslniinsl(‘r on the (hh of July, was furnished with troops by Margaret of 
1483, and to please the jieophi of the iiortii Burgundy, tlu^ widow of Charity the 
country had the eerenion)^ nqieated at and sister of Edward I V., for the purooj^ 
York. of claiming the crown. He was joined, 

The disaiiiM'ted noliles lost no lime in the Earl of Lincoln and Lord Lovcl, and/** 
beginning their ])lots for I lie overthrow of was crowned king in Ireland, where, the 
Richard III. ’flio head of this jiarty was house of York had always been liked, fijs 
an exile in ]ii itl:iiiy at the lime. Ho was appearanee in ICngland aroused no enthasi- 
Henrv 7oidor, lljirl of Rielimnnd, the grand- asm among the Yorkists, and Henry easily 
son of Owen Tmlor and GiUhariiie, the defeated him at Stoke-upon-Trent, Augufl^ 
■widow of Henry On his mother’s .side lOtli, 1487. The Earl of Lineoln and ; 
he wuj^ doseended .from John of' Gaunt, and most of the Yorkist leaders fell, 
was, the nearesi, heir to tlie throne on the Loved fled, arul the pretended 
Lancaster .^id('. ’riu* Iradm- of the party in w’iek, lieiug captured, confessed that bo wkij 
\Engliuid was the Duke of Bnekingham. the .'^on of' an Oxford carpenter. . 

His plot was soon discovered by Richard, span-d his life and made him a 
wh6 defeated Jlii(;king]iam and ])ut him to | his kitchen, ' ^ 

daath. I'^xoentions of the other haulers Hc'iiry was prudent and CtfUtiotUtv^Vl^ 
/.feiioived rapidly. The tyranny of Richard character, and very fond of 
• "Soon drove the nobles into rebellion against 1487 war broke out in .France for 
again. They invited the Earl of .Rich- session of the duchy of Brittany, 

'inond to come over to England and claim i the pretaicc of aiding the young 
crown, Richmond, on his part, prom is- Anne, Jlenry obtained liberal 
mg to Chd the quarrel between the bouses the parliament, and extorted , 

(if ,Vork and Lancaster by marrying Eliza- from the merchants as “benevol«b<j||p 
beth, the daughter of Edward IV. Rich- In 1492 he invaded France, besieged 
joibud lauded at Milford Haven on the 7th logne for a few days, and then returom ^ 
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bought off by Charles 
of one hundred and 
jie; pounds.* Thus the 

managed to fill his coffers at 
of both nations, 
f Cl own now aj)- 

y olaimed to be Richard Plan- 

. Duke of York, the second son of 

: l&tHg, Edward JV. He appears to have 
Perkin Warbeck, the sou of a 
of Touruay, and was indiK*(?d 
ess of Burgiiinly to personate 
^iMhrViaephew. On the outl»rea,k of the war 
W Warbec.k was invited by 

to Paris, and handsomely 
He sent him away on 
^be conclusion of peace with Henry, and 
YKaii*beek went to the coui-t of the. Dnrlu'ss 
ofvi Burgundy, who received him as her 
. taep^ Here he opened negotiations 
with some of the Englisli nobility. These 
; were detecteri by Henry, tind a luiniber of 
■•executions followed in England. Among 
these was Sir William Sinnjey, who had 
vsayed Hen^^ life at Ro.sworth Field. A.s 
Stanley was one of the richest gentlemen in 
Bogland, It was believed that Jlmw'y had^'^j 
put {him to death in order to eoiitiscate 
ibis wealth to the crown. In 1 41)0. Warlieck 
' passed over to Scotland, where he was 
wariulj received by King Janie.s JV., who 
gave him his beautiful kinswoman, ({atlia- 
Gord in marriage, Tlu^ lUixt y(*ar 
t landed in Cornwall, wlierci he wa.s joined 
niany of the peo|)le. On the approach 
I royal army Warbeck abandoned his 
vers and took .sane.tn.uy, Imt snrren- 
^Upon being a.s.sured that bis life 
shouldlhe spared. Latly Catharine Gordon, 
ihe wiMof Perkin, feli into the hands of 
,S tretited her with kindne.^s, 

:nad adsi|^ed her a place at the couii of 
’ ^ Warbeck was confined in the 

. f:, To where his restless plots for securing | 
' caused him to jnciir the angca* i 

king, and he W'as hanged at Tyburn, i 
M to draw the Earl of War- j 

f ^ Henry, who had | 

watching for an opportunity to j 
Warwic availed himself of this, ' 
hitp executed,* a. d. 1499. 

KU501 Arthur, Prince of Wales, the 
;:;ifton of Henry VII., was lyarried to 
dpe of Aragon, the daughter of Fer- 
and jb^bella. The prince survived 
, but five xnontfas, and Henry VII., 

yv {WyiBing^ t^^ the rich dowry of 

: ^ detained a dispensation from 


the pope which enabled him to marry the 
young widow to his second son, Henry, ydio 
*vas now the heir to the erdwn, Henr} 
was much younger than his bride, and was 
as much opposed to the match as a boy of 
tvvelve could be, but was forced into it by 
his father. In 1508 the Princess Margaret* 
the eldest daughter of Henry VII., w’w 
married to James IV. of Scotland. Both 
of these marriages wore prod motive o*‘ th» 
most important consequences. 

Henry Inn I always been mean and grasp 

^ ! ..t . 1 .L. i. _i* I * 

b» 


dj^reH 



mg, but during the latter part of hisYelgi> 
his exaetioiis caii.-^ed him to be cordially 
haled by hi.s peoph'. He wrung money 
from iii.s subji'i ls by n multitude of unlawful 
devices. Mis ehiel' instruments in these ex- 
tort ion.s were two lawyers, uanied Richnrd: 
Em])son nnd Edmund Dudley, who vSearehed 
out luug-ihi gutteu laws to enable him to 
impose unjust lines and pcuiahies, and ^ 
showed him how to u.se tlic cjuji Is of justice 
to carry oul^ Ids, most iniquiious schemeiv 
Tbi.s state of affairs ended only with th4^‘ 
king^s diuitli, which took place on the 2l8fe: . 
of' A pril, at the new palace of llichmond. 
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FRf)]\r Tin: acck.s.sion or hicnry vni. tc 
'I' lii: i)i;Ain oi' EMZAniiTH — the ref- 
orma ih^n. 

Iloinv Vtll. Kintr — Panislios Eiriiosnu and Dudley 

— W.'ir wiili Kiimcc llauJc of tlie Bpiu’s — Defenl 
of .];mih‘s rv. of Si-.ollaii(J at Floodon — Henry 
Visiis Francis I. of Franco- Tlie Field of the 
(..'lorJj of (inld-.. Ilciirv licconios llie Ally of th? 
l^lll|M•rMr CJiarlcs V. — Canlinal Wolscy — The Ktn- 

peror I><*t'<'ivcs Itiiu Henry’s Scrujilcs as to his 

.Marriage wiili (’atliarine— Dcroinc.s Eniimf»red of 
Anin* Holoyn - Appl ics to the Pope for :t Divorce 
-Trial of Qiiccn ( jitharine- Full of Wolsey — 

Henry is (\>inpc!lci! to Favor tlu' Refonners — 
Cratiincr — lli,< Advice to the Kin^' — Henry 
jiiirs Ujc Qiic.'iiioji of his Marriatec in tJie l^uver- 
sitics -Croinwcll made Primi'. Hinistr.r — The . 
Kiln; Marries Anne lloleyn— Ls Kxeommuhioated 
— The Nun of Kent — Execution of Sir Thomas 
More Jlciiry’.s ('mincction Avitli the Refonmition 

— He Orders the Pihle to be Translated into .Eng- 
lish — JCxecnlion of Queen Anne-- Henry Marries 
.tane iSeyinonr — Pirih of Edward VJ. — lieeoneili. 
alioii orihe Kiti'; and the Princess Mary — The Pil- . 
griiTiage of Grace — Henry Suppresse.s the Mona.s- 
teries — Seizes the IVeasures of the Shrines— Rage , 
of the Pope.--The Six Articles — IJ>eiiry 

Anne of Cloves — Puts her Away — Fall of Croin*? 
well — The King Marries Catharine Howard-^ 
Sends her to the Block — Reactionary ensure^. 
Henry Marries Catharine Parr— Protects Cramnei 
— War wdth Scotland — Death of JTeiwy — Wt^a 
Incorporated with England — Edward Vl. King—r 
Somerset Regent — Progress of the Re&rma^ioii^.., 
Rapacity of Somerset -His Fall— NbrthiimiNMfii ' 
land Regent — Persuades the King to Alter tlMI 
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;l9w>^ioh — Death of Edward VI. — ^Northuinber: 
.mnd Proclaims Lady Jane Grey Queen — The 
People Support the Princess Mary — Lady Jane 
Greyinade a Pi'isoner — Mary Ascends the Throne 
—Execution of Northumberland— Wyatt’s Kebel- 
liou— Execution of Lady Jane Grey— Mary Mar- 
ries Philip of ypaiii— His Llnpcmularity— The 
Roman Catholic lliJigion Ilcstorcd— Persecution 
of the Protestants — The .Martyrs — Cranmer 
Burned— Philip L^oes Back to Spain— Loss of 
Calais— Death of Mary — Elizabeth Proclaimed 
Queen -The Work of the lleformatiori Resumed 
— I’he I’liritaiis — ('haracter of Elizabeth — I'cace 
with I'rance — Mary of Scotland — A Dangoitoiia 
Rival to Elizabeth — 'Pile French Driven from 
Scotland —Mary Returns to Sc(»tland — Marries 
DarnJey — Murder of Darnley— Civil War in Scot- 
iaud— Mary takes Refuge in" England— Is Madera 
Prisoner — Plots of the Catholics — Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew — Elizabeth Aids the Protestants of 
the Continent — Babbington’s Conspiracy — Execu- 
tion of Mary — The Si)ani.sh Armada — its Defeat 
and De.sti nction — The Earl of ICsscx — His Rebel- 
lion and Execution — Death of Elizabeth. 

^ENRY VIII. was eioliteeii years old 
at the death of his liil luir. He was 
handsome, carefully educated, and 
highly accomplished^ and was of a 
frank and hearty disposition. He 
was imjiatieiit and high-tempered 
also, but it was hoped that these faults 
would disappear with time. As he grew 
older, however, his nature became fiercer 
and more tyrannical. He began his reign 
by punishing Einpson and Dudley for their 
iniquities during the last reign, but in order 
to snow his regard for the letter of the law, 
had them eonyieted of high treason, a crime 



and Tournay surreodiired. sooB ^dlP 

Scots, the allies of the 

tage of this war to invade Eoglaiid/jb^ 
their chivalrous sovereign, James 
were decisively defeated by Thomas 2^#*' 
ard, Earl of Surrey, in the battle of 
fought on the 9lh of Septembei^;^ . 
and the flower of the Scottisk 
on til is bloody field, and Scotland 
duced to such a critical conditioja tliiai ;; 
could not have resisted Henry bad he'mad^e^^ 
a determined eflbrt against it. He aet^ - 
with generosity, however, and granted the'^3 
request of his sister, Queen Margaret, . 
j>e:ice, and spar(!(l the helpless 
Peace was made with France in 16f4, 
Henry having become convinced of the fejly ^ 
of the war in which he was engaged/ *IiOtda 
XII. married Henry’s sister, the. Prmd^ 
JMary. Three months later the Fl^nck 
king died, and his widow gave her hand tQ . ■ 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. Sitifbi;k 
was a favorite of Henry, and was- readily" 
forgiven for Ijiis marriage, which both j^r-^ 
ties had thought it politic to contract witkpUt./ 
Henry’s consent. 

Francis I. was now King of Prance^ saiid/' 
Charles V, was Emperor of Qermanyvknd^" 
King of Spai ii. Both monandis 
for tlie English alliance. Charieslv^^ 
England and conferred with Seniiy. vat. 
Dover. The English king then passed^Vear 
to France to meet Francis, in JuueK .l'^(k . 


of which they were innocent, and they were : He was magnificently entertained w the 


executed, 

Soon after he began his reign, Henry, 
without any reasonable cause or motive, in- 
volved himself in the quarrels of the states 
of continental Europe, and plunged Eng- 
land into M series of costly and unprofitable 
foreign wars. He became a party to the 
League of (Jambray, but took no active part 
in the war against Veuiof;. In 1512 he 
sent an uiisucct.;ssful expedition against 
France, in aid of Ferdinand oi' Spain, who 
managed to reap all the benefits of the en- 
' fcerprise. In 1513, in alliance with the 
emperor-elect, Maximilian I., the pope and 
the Swiss, he renewed his attempts against 
Prance. Landing at Calais with a force 
of 20,000 men, he advanced to T<5rouenne, 
and formed the siege of that place, and on 
the 16th of August, defeated the French 
army at Gui negate, which engagement is 
kuown as the secjund Battle of the Spurs, 
from the ignominious flight of tlie French 
cavidry. Tdrouemie at once capitulated, 


V 

■fev 


French monarch between Guip,^:/aiid 
Ard res. The splendor displayed/W^a so N 
great tliat the place of meeting 
“ Tlie Field of the Cloth of Gold/' ' 
came of these interviews, and at th^ end 49? / 
a fortnight Heiiry went back to lEnglanij!'. 
rather piqued than pleased at the apl^adh%'^^ 
of the French, which outshone bis 
Ho visited the Emperor Charles j 

lines on bis return, and induced; / 
spend some days with him at 
emperor completely won over both the 
and his minister, Cardinal Wolsey, 

1522 Plenry, acting upon the advioe^^f 
Wolsey, embraced the side of Oharla^ liJ)4,, 
declared war agaiyst France. The, " 
tivity of Francis, and the 
ambition of the emperor, opened tlte 
of Henry to his true interests, and & 1.,, 
he made peace with France, and dgnw;'#; . 
treaty of neutrality and defensive ; 

with that kingdom. He bound himseil^\ 
use every effort to obtain the liberatioii^ 



OF HExmf vm. 

p, W^a«ted that that liberation 
r- , be [ftirchased by the surrender 
H; : w«7;w.the French territory. 

• H'! of this time 

Henry had been to a preat 
" =^K*5f the influence of his i.ritue 

. .i(«ai«er, Cardinal Wolsey. Thomas Wol- 
jl^waa the son of a butcher at Ipswich, 
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delaying his departure so long. He told 
the king that he had already been to Brus- 
sels, and had successfully executed his 
majestv’s commands. Henry was aston- 
ished, but added; “On second thouphtfl, I 
found that somewhat was omitted in your 
orders, and have sent a messenger after 
you with fuller instructions.” “ f met the 



^•.^Vkkg: obtained a learned education, 
W™ appointed chaplain to Henry 
oolieeived a high respect for his 
Ha ®ne occasion the xing scut 
Inission to the fRmperor 
■ j theh at Brussels, 

days later Wolsey entered the pres - 1 
thanking, who reproved him for! 


messenger,” replied Wolsey, “ on my return ; 
but, as I had reflected on that omksion, f 
ventured, of myself, to execute Avhat I knew 
must be your majesty’s iiiteutious.” This 
incident strikingly illustrates the character 
01 the man. Tlie death of Henry prevented 
his immediate advancement, but he soon 
managed to gain the confidence and friend- 
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afiip of Henry VIII- He devoted himself 
to promoting the pleasures of the king, and 
introdueed business in the intervals of 
amusement, and insinuated those maxims 
of conduct which he was desirous his master 
should adopt. IL'iiiy made liijri Arch- 
bishop of York, and bestowed many other 
ecclesiastical offices upon liim. He secured 
his appointment as cardinal, and soon after 
Wolsey was a])))()inted papal legate at the 
king’s rivjiiesi. His influence T)ver Henry 
was su|)rem(;, and he ad ministered the state 
very mmdi i¥i he saw lit, finding it easy to 
win over tlu^ king t,o all his measun's. He 
affec-ted the utmost poiuj) ami sj)lcndor in 
his manner of living, and was haughty and 
iin])ei*iou.s iii his treatment of tlie most 
• powerful nobles. Only to tlio king was he 
submissive and obedient. He inauagod to 
gather into his hands the ecu;] esias deal as 



of his relinquislimoiit of his 
measure which ho coujd not' 

1523 Pope Leo X. died and • 
ceeded by Adrian VL, the tutor .'of 
Emperor Charles. Wolsey wm 
at the failure of the emperoir to i 
with his promises in his behalf, 
bled his r(;sentment, as Adrian’s great 'Mfa 
and infirmities made it evident ■tbajfc',So> 
could not long remain upon tbc. ft 
Adrian died in 1523, and Clement-, 
became his successor. Wolsey now 
that the emperor had never been sinccric -in ; ' 
Jii.s promises to him, and frotn this., time ^0 ' ' 
policy of England underwent a chsui^ 
The disappointment of the ambitious preli^^ 
drove him to jiromote ,tlie true intore8jia|;^?rt 
his country by sce.king to check tW^ 
of Bj)aiu. At home he was all_ 

His nomina.tioM as legate w'as con 

both Adrian and ' 
ent, and ho held 



hands the whehe. 'iof v^e': J;® 
l)iipal power in Engh^vyfi 
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v/ell as die civil power, being both legate 
and minister. The law of the land w'a.s set 
at defiance by the establishment of a lega- 
tinc court. Wolsty even cherished the 
hope of suceeculing to the; Holy See at the 
death of Pope Leo, and his ambition was 
artfully flattered liy the Emperor Charles 
V., who induced hini to believe that lie 
tvuiild exert hini<elf in his favor. Thus the 
, . haughty (;ardiiial was making himself ob- 
S.^woxious to the whole kingdom except the 
’Xv^overeign and his own immediate following. 

Wolsey was gcmerally regarded as the 
author of the arbitrary measures by which 
“the king endeavonuV in 1525 to extort 

S "]money from his subjects, and wliich came 
near resulting in a general insurrection. 
Although the cardinal ivas simply carrying 
out the king’s instructions, he became more 
bitterly hated than ever, while Henry, 
* strange to say, became popular by reason 


which he used to;, ^ 
his own purposes. 

Events now.bp^^S^ 
take a course mckt- 
favorable to .him. 

VIII. had been 
when a boy of twelyfei;|<>®v 
(.’adiarine of 

brtiiher’s widow. ^ 

at first been bitterly .bp^ 
posed to this uuiph, 
luK I afterwards 
gone a change of ft 

ni('nt wilh regard to the princess, an^ baA';- ' 
married ber in the first vear of his 
The gem;ral sentiment of the pppj^e; i 

opposed to a marriage between ^ 

closely connect, ed, and after the 
accession, Archbishop Warham,^ 
mate, and some; other m€>mber8 of tjfe- ^ 
council, had openly declRred . 
marriage. When Henry sought to 
a marriage hetwecai his daughtor 
(Iharles of Spain, the states of 
oppnstMl the marriage on the grouiii.i^1f - 
Mary’s illegitimacy; and when 
were afterwards opened with Franck ^ 

purpose of betrothing Mary to FraiK^'^S:® 
to the Dpke of Orleans, the French. 
sador revived this objection. Tli€»toAw'>^ 
other things had served to call 
attention often to the question of 
ity of his marriage with Catharine, jms 
raise doubts in his mind ooncerning it; 3^ 
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, ^ ad hiB wife suited his inclination he 
:;.V attention to them. The queen, 

' older than her husband by 

: ;{; aud though a woman of blame- 

Vy 'I^ and deportment and of many 

had bec?ome personally unacceptable 
* reason of her failure to give him 

' , r‘<h heir, and by becoming disofisecl. All 
‘ ;’j her children, save the Princess Mary, had 
! died III early infaii(!y. He'nry now began 
; with serious doubts coiicerii- 

:C? • ^ of ills marriage, iiotwith- 

i ^ it had been celebrated under a 

from the jx)pe. He seems to 
; 'sincere in these doubts. His 

f an heir he regarded as a fnl- 

the curse pronounced in the 
J him who espouses his 

brother’s widow. The Princess Mary Avas 
.^his only child, and her claim might be con- 
. ^ by the King of Scotland at Jiis death 
b : to'thc ground of her illegitiimK^y, and the 
^ 'kin^om oueo more plungcHl into civil war. 

as personal considera- 
: . Wons induced the king to regard his mar- 
riage with regret. lie applied to the 
Alrcdibishop of Canterbury for advicje, and 
tbo ; primate^ and all the bishops in the 
: Vkij^flom, save Fisher, IVishop of Rochester, 
j.d^liarod under their Hands and seals that 
- tb^, Seemed the king’s marriage unlawful, 
i^^irafeey also* sustain e the king’s scruples. 

Henry, who had ceased all but the 
moist intercourse with tlie queen, 

^ sincere. His scruples were 

by a violent passion which 
■ ■ ■ ^ for Anne Boleyii, a young and 

of noble birth, whom he had 
^ W the attendants of the queen. 

; virtue equal to her beauty, 

determined to make lier his wife, and 
■ ftppliSi to Pope Clement VII. for a divorce. 

* ;®J©' pope was personally favorable to 
H^ry, and would willingly have granted 
but he feared to offend the 
V., who was the n('pliew 
who openly tlireatcned 
* " 7 if lie granted 

request. In this dilemma the 
at^ted, and kept Henry waiting for 
13. H© at last sent Cardinal ( -arn- 
\;1 jo jBngland, who, with Wolscy, 
court for the trial offthe king’s j 
Catharine, wdio had never 
I to appeal to heir nephew th*e emperor 
Jfi^S^^otection, appeared before this court 
jthe Icing, and throwing hei-self on her 
btfore Henry, addressed to him a 


touching and passionate appeal not to 
brand her with the crime of incest and her 
child with illegitimacy, and implored him 
to remember the fidelity with which slie hud 
observed her marriage vows foi- twenty 
years. She then made a solemn appeal to 
tlio poj)e, and left the court and refused to 
enter it again. The trial was spun out for 
several months, and was conducted chiefly 
by (Jainpcggio, who, on the 23d of July, 
1529, suddenly adjourned it until October. 
A few days later orders came from Rome 
transferring the trial to that city. It was 
evident now 1o Henry that the pope was 
trifling with him, and that he w’as ready to 
sacrihee him to please the Emperor Charles. 

The king now turned furiously upon 
Wolsey, who was in no way responsible fewt 
the pope’s conduct. It was the king's 
habit to nmke his minislers responsible for 
the siiec( ss of the matters intrusted to them. 
He j)rocoeded with caution, however. First 
Wolsey, who had long dreaded such an 
event as the rt'suli- of a failure of the trial, 
was deprivc'd of the grcrat seal, wliich was 
con fenc'd U])oij 8ir Thomas More. The 
cardinal was tin n oi’dcred to leave London, 
and his palace of York IMace, afterwards 
'NVhiteluill, was scsized l)y the king, who also 
cqnflscalecl his wc'alth. Wolsey retired to 
his country st-nt n(‘ar Hampton Court, ax;|d 
was left in possession oi’ his sees of YoA 
and ’^Vin cl) ester. In his prosperity he had 
been followed by crowds who wailed upon 
his favor. Kow, with the exception of 
Thomas Cromwell, he was utterly deserted. 
II is enernh'.-i, chi(‘f among whom was Anne 
Boleyn, who attributed to him the failure 
of her hopes, now sought to complete his 
ruin, and in 1530, the j’sear after ji is fall, he 
was indicted lor high treason — a crime of 
which he was certainly innocent — and was 
arre.sted by the Phirl of ^Nortbuinberland in 
his see ol‘ York. On the way to London 
lie was seized wiili a filial sickness, and 
died at licicester Abbey. His last words 
were addressed to the constable of the 
Tower, who had him in custody : “ Had I 
but served God as diligently as 1 have 
served the king, he would not have given 
me over in my gray iiairs.” 

The fall of Wolsey was not the only im- 
portant conTseqiienee of the Ikiliue of tlie 
pope to comply with Henry ’s desire for a 
divorce. We have seen that since the days 
of Wycliffe the reformed doctrines had been 
silently gathering strength iu England. 
In tliis reign the number of those holding 
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doqtrines increased rapidly. Tiie 
Beforznation in Germany, and above all 
the accompanying religious movements in 
Switzerland and S'rance, liad affected Eng- 
land profoundly, lleiiiy VIII. had in- 
deed, in tlic oaj-lier years of his reign, 
written a book to refute tlie doctrines of 
Martin Luther, and had been rewarded by 
the pope with the title of Defender of the 
Faith, but Ihc reformers had nnilti])lied so 
rapidly that they noAV constituted a strong 
party. Tlie rosentnient which the king 
cherished towards the pope induced him to 
lean more and more favorably towards the 
reformers, as a means of humbling the 

f )OUtiff and destroying his power in Eng- 
and, and he conceived the idea, of making 
*the English Churcli independent of Rome. 
Not that he wished to destroy tlie faitli of 
Rome, for in all things Henry was still a 
good Catholic; l>ut now that he was re- 
solved to liave done with the pope ho could 
not help playing into the hands of the 
reformers. It should not be forgotten that 
Henry was in no sense responsible for the 
English Reformation. Ho used tliat great 
movement to serve bis own selfisli purposes, 
and sought to prevent it from a^ttainiiig its 
legitimate resulls. Tie misc-alculafc'd both 
liis ability and the force of the movement. 

Dr. Thomas Ornnmer, a Ic'llow of Jcj^us 
C ollege in Cambridge, having casually re- 
marked to Iwo of the king’s ministers that 
Henry should submit tlie question of tlie 
legality of his manlage to the universities 
of Europe, because if they coiifirmed tlie 
king’s view the pope would find it difficult 
to refuse Henry’s petition, bac:k< d by the 
opinions of the most learned men of tlie 
world. Henry sfwore vehorm?ntiy that 
Craumer had the liglit sow by the ear, and 
not only acted upon his suggestion, but 
took Oraiimer in'o favor. The question 
was suhinilled to ilie various universities of 
Eurojic^, whicli (h'cided in tlio king's favor, 
and, thus for.dfir d, lleiiry rein* wed his re- 
quest to the pope. Clement, still in fear of 
,the emperor, derlimul to take any definite 
action, and cited Henry to appear at Rouk’. 

Wolsey’s power had jiassed to Sir Thomas 
Cromwell, who luul S(Mved the cardinal 
with such fid(‘litv that Henry hnd t.akcai 
him into his eonfiden and liad made him 
secretary of state. Henry chose liiin be- 
cause of his aidlities and bis bold, decisive ! 


pontiff, Cromwell advised the king 
dare himself the head of the chum 
own dominions, and Henry pronzpdy 
upon this advice. The bishops and 
clergy prepared to resist, but tJiie ki&l 
a most formidable agency in 
against them. Nearly all of them nilf 
their submission to the legatine couri .^50^;,. 
lated the statute of Prannunire, jtnd'hfiS g 
thus rendered 'themselves liable to ‘ 

allies. Henry detd'mined to iim > 
statute against them, and the clergy, whS ' 
knew thfit it was useless to oppose reaf^'or 
argument to the arbitrary will of the}3 
made tlu.dj- peace with him by |)ayihgi J 
of £118,840, and acknowledging that itid I;; 
king was the “ protector and snpfeme head 
of the eburc]) and clergy of 
This lU'knowledgmcnt they qualified 
( lause ‘Mn so far as is permitted by the iiw 


of Christ.” By this measure 
a decisive blow at the connection hotwe^ ■ 
the English Church and Rome, and 
tlie foundation of its complete iudcpehdidi^. 
of that pow'or. lie next proceeded to. |mt :; 
a slop to tl )0 payment of the large feuiiiao' 
winch were anuunlly drawn from ; 

l)y the pontiff, and a statute was passed ty^ v 
parliaiiK'iit wliicli forbade all appeal^fto-' ; 

I lie ])ope or to any ])erson outside the 
Those ni('asnres induced the clmnceilqr,‘P^',' 
Thomas More, one of the best of English^ 
men, and a devoted Catholic, to resigil.his, 
offic'c. Henry rcc(’ived his resignUtjciu s 
regret, as lie sincerely esteemed ' hirii, feutv 
went on with his efforts. Having cati;fed^,A^ 
his other points, he now treated his laiifciH;- 
riagewitli Catharine as invalid, and i 

Anne Boleyn. A daughter was 
ill is union, w ho subsequently became 
Elizabeth. Catharine, wdio steadfetetij^ljj^/ 
fused to fon^go licr title of queeii/:Ci^^i|V„ 
acknowliMlge the annulment of 
riage, died in I'ijf). '■ 

When the nows of the kingV 
w4t]i Anno reached Rome, the pbpe liwi? ’ 
urged by the cai-dinals favoyffble to 
peror to proceed to extreme niea^OT\ ■ 
against Henry, but he contested 
with confirming the validity of thexndVl^U^ .■ 
w’ith Catharine, and pronounced tll^t liJW . 
Anne null and void. He 
Henry wttli excommunication if 
were not^restored to their original 
A little later an effort of Francis X toiiriSfv 


character, for he wanted such an ally in his j diatc between Hetjry and the pip 
contest with the pope. Perceiving clearly \ failed, Clement proceeded itb more extreiij 
that nothing was tp be hoped for from the \ measures against Henryv ParliamBot. iid 



to deny that the king was 
Ei.^Ujpr^me head on earth of the Church 
jfaod.” A number of Catholics rc- 
.acknowledge this supremacy, 
were Sir Thomas More and 
;.V'\;;3Piiiber, ^ Bishop of Rochester. Neither, 
WtHSLlid they recognize the exclusion of thej 
■' Pnneess Mary from the succession. More’’ 
^ , fi^d Fisher were sent to the Tower. A little 
an insurrection was attempted by the 
. ">G^o)icB in consequence of some alleged 
ni^heciee of a nun of Kent. This ouL- 
ilireak was quelled and the imposture ex- 
king, being determined to 
: blow at tliG Romish party, 

ni and More to be cou- 

df^mned and executed for treason, A. d. 
.Fisher had been made a cardinal 
^ W.tihc W his imprisonment, and 

the news of his execution rcaclKid 
Pope Paul III. excommunicated 


) HE^fE Y tm- TO OF ELIZABETH, ^ 

former and their fidelity to the latter with 
their blood.^ Henry punished with an un- 
sparing hand both those who maintained 
the pope's supremacy agaiust his own, and 
those who denied the doctrines of the Ro- 
man Church. He still retained his early 
detestation of Luther and his principles. 
The English reformers, however, were pass- 
ing beyond the point reac'hed by Luther, 
and were placing the doctrines of their 
church far in advance of his. Cranmer, 
sensible of the influence of the Scriptures 
upon their readers, procured, in 1536, a res- 
olution from both houses of convocation 
requesting tlie king to cause the Scriptures 
to be translated by learned men appointed 
by him, and given to the people. He was, 
warmly suj>ported by Queen Anne an<^ 
Cromwell, and the result was that the king 
sauctioiUMl the translation of the entire ^ 
Bible niade by Milos Coverdale, and 
printed, it is siipjx^sed, at Zurich in Switzer- 
land. TI(; ordered that tlio wl)olo Bible, 
both in Latin and in English, should be 
])laced in the choir ol‘ every parish church, 
and that all men slioiild be exhorted t6 read 
it. This was an iininenso gain for the re- 
formers, A. J). 1536. At the advice of 
Cranmer, the king now resolved to suppress 
ll)e monasli'rics, wljich had become not 
only the ccjjtres of a gross cmTuption and a 
baneful idhaiess, but o(‘ unremitting opposi- 
tion and hostility to the crown. He pro- 
ceeded cai-'d'ully, however. In 1536 the 
lesser nu)nnstcrj('s vvi're suppressed, but it 
was not until 1538 that the greater e.stab- 
lishme.nts were closed. 

The reformers now suffered a severe loss. 
The queen, Anue Boleyn. who was inclined 
to ihrir doctrines aud exerted her influence 
willi the king in their behalf, fell into dis- 
liivof. Henry’s j)assi()n for her having 
cooled, he became indifferent to her. Her 
enemies — the whole Cutholic party — ex- 
erted themselves to widen the broach be- 
tween the king and herself, and in this they 
succeeded. The king was induced to be- 
lieve that his consort W'us unfaithful to him. 
and she was arrested and consigned to the 
Tower. She was tried by a jury of peers, 
and upon the most worthless evidence was 
sentenced to death, and was beheaded on 
the Tower green. “ The innocence of this 
unfortunate queen,” says Hume, “ cannot 
reasonably be called in question. Henry 
himself, in the violence of bis rage, knew 

not whom to accuse as hfe? lover, and 

though he imputed guilfe|o her brother and 


ih^ry, decliired him d(‘i)rived of his 
vCVO laid the kingdom under an in- 

terdict. 

Thus far the king liiid boon compelled 
hykis b-w a necessities in the struggle with 
mine to move forward with the reformers. 

’ He was greatly indebted to th('. Reformation 
V his movements, but the 

Baformatiort owed hinr little or nothing. 
Oi'^ajher and Cromwell, thougli they had 
openly departed froin the ancient 

■ ^efcrioes, endea steadily to lead the 
kfag into mea'sures favorable to tlie re- 1 

. while the Duke? of Norfolk and 

■ of the? Catholic ])arty cn- 
d^vored to encourage his dev()tioii to the 

^ and to prevent a se])aratiou 

i^ the English Church fro Rome in points 
- They were ^vorkiug, however, 

a force which was more }?otciit tlian 
■ g|||^:^bejievfid. The Bible had becai madi? 

Englisli, and was doing its 
rapidly and decisiviilv among tlu'in. 
Tn ,1526 a translation of the Scriptures 
^ iBtp .tlie En glish language was made by 

■ ^ Tyndt ale, and was published in the! 

■^^Cbuntr^^^^ Its circulation was forbidden 
^ ISugland under heavy penalties, but the 

. for it was great, and it was read in 

of the severe laws against it. Evi- 
y 4^^ were multiplied that the English 
to lose their belief in the 
^ . lihal doctrine of the Roman Catholic 

of transubstantiatioH,«aud that 
‘^e doctrine of justifleation by faith was be- 1 
stronger. Several martyrs were 
sealed their opposition to the 
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more, he was able to bring 
^foof against none 6f thera.” *Henry was 
' tired of his wife, and anxious to remove 
her as she stood in the way of his gratifica* 
tion of a new passion. On the very day 
after her execution, lie married Jane Sey- 
mour, the daughter of a Wiltshire knight. 
The next yeai- slie bore him a son, who was 
iiameii Edward, but slie died a lew days 
later, 15)J7. The execution of Anne Boleyn 
’ was made tlu; ocaaision of a recoiK‘iliai.iou 
betwTeii the king and his elder daughter, 
the Princess jNlary. Ho required her to 
acknowledge liis suj)reniacy, and to admit 
the illegality of her mother’s marriage. 
She was twenty years old, and a woman of 
spirit, and th(\«e were liard terms. She 
knew lier father’s character too well to re- 
sist, however, and >Ya3 aware that her own 
safety dept;rid(-d upon her ac(pnesceMce. 
She therefore wrote him a letter admitting 
his claims, and was received into IVivor. 

The su[)pres8i()n of the monasteries threw 
a large sum into the liands of the king, as 
2hey were possessed of great 'wealth. The 
people of the norlhcrn counties, who W'ere 
still attached to the old religion, broke out 
into rebellion. One hundred thousand 
men took up arms, and set out from York- 
shire for London, to cjompel Henry to re- | 
store the Iloniish faith and the papal su- 
premacy in England. Tlie king . was 
obliged to take the field against them, and 
the insurreetion was with difficulty sup- 
pressed. Several of the groat abbots and 
nobles were, put to death for their part in 
these troubles. The r(!Volt received the sin- 
y gular name of “ the Pilgrimage of Grace,” 

^ Henry derived from the acquisition of the 
%ealth of the monasteries 3 ^early revenues 
amounting to over .£lo(),0()0. llesetajiart 
a sum not exceeding £8,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a number of ik'w bishoprics. 
He ganililed away a large part of the rest, 

V and gave the remainder to his favorites. 

^ Henry next pr()eee<]e(i to destroy the rich 
I shrines wdiich liad so long beiui the objects 
. of adoration. Tlie tieasures attached to 
them were enormous. The gold from the 
shrine of Becket,' wdio was known as St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, filled two clu'.sts 
.which were a load for eight strong men. 
Henry not only stripped Beeket’s shrine, 
but proceeded to unckinonize him, declaring 
that he was no saint, but had died as a 
rebel and a traitor. These acts aroused the 
pope (Paul III.) to more energetic meas- 
ures. Henry was excommunicated and 



deprived of his crown, the kingdcW 
laid under an interdict, and hia. 
were absolved from their 
him. The pope called upont tho 
and nobles of England to take lijp 
against the king, who was. declitreiil*^ r 
I lamous, and all the princes of Chris 
' were .commanded, in virtue of the oh 
they owed to the apostolic see, to 
upon him, and to seize such of his v 
as they could lay hands on, and boidl 
as slaves. In England the e^fbrts c 
pope produced no effect. The 
Avere too strong, the power of the kihg.:i!^y ' 
too great, and the exposures of fraua liiijS 
corruption on the part of the ’ Roociiiilk.; 
Church, Avhich had accompanied ^6;: Btipjt 5%^ 
press] on of the monasteries, ha&! 

gusted the English people too thorii^ 

to allow the Catholic par^ to hoj^ 
.successful rclxdlioii ; and England 
formidable i'or any foreign power to ■! 

go to war with her on her own soil; Iforew ^ 
over the sj)i ritual weapons of the 
lost their lorce in ^he eyes of Christ€ih49hl^f 
Cardinal Ib gin aid Pole, a grand6bh;^di■ V 
George, Duke of Clarence, andVa kinsnba^ ^ 
of Plenrv, was residing abroad at the ; 

He did his best to stir up the 
j)nnc(‘s to a war with England, but; withbfl4;>8 
result. His elder brother. Lord Mohtagi^J^l': 
and his ag(;d mother, MLU'gareVCQUi^te^.^l 
Biilis]>ury, the last of the direotdi^eaf & 
Plantagtaiels, and some*^ others, being ^ 
tccted in tieasoiuible correspondence 
liim, wei’c s(‘nt, to the block, . , 

Althougli h(‘ had gone to such eactrdmei'' , 
as we have related, Henry was stUl 
ec'rely attached to the Catholic faith^ - ^ 
loIiD he joined hands with the 
party, and the “six articles,” which 
stantiaJly imposed the Catholic 
th e nation , were ad opted. Thift wa$ iia f * 
blow to the reforiiM’s, and 
all his despotic power to 


ceptance of the articles. Htf coult 
tolerate any claim of his subjeeite to 
lor themselves in religious 
sought to compel them to accent: 

Several persons were sent to the- 
rejecting the articles. The parUnB>%t;^^,< 
made a complete surrender of;1he.i^^3fte^-; 
and liberties of the nation by 
king’s proclamations the force 
Henry now strikingly manifee^ the indjon* 
sistency of his character by giving, 
houseimkrer leave to have the new , 

tion of the Bible in his family. 
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*i^4^3<a^>niM>T8 Were ucm to suScr another 
Henrv ^ is anxious to marry 
^ througK the influence of Crom- 

choice iell ujxm Anne, daughter 
0uke of Cleves, a Protestant princess 
^ CknCftny. Tho marriage to( k place 
Ul 1640. Whep the lie w qiuc u aru\c(l^ 
^ Stt^and Henry found hoi &tupi<l and* 
'p&Vf.ttractive. The king in (ii*-^ust Pou^ht 
ttlid fbu&d a pretext f n annulling his ni ii 
xiiiW with her, and she eonsented to acc(i)t 
<1 Joaii^me pension in lieu of the ro> il 
dignity, and remained in Lngla id until her 
4 til 4 kth. Henry soon bceainc ei mined cf 
^Iharme Howaid, a nice c of the Duke of 
the leader of the C itli lie putv 
hiid never ff)rgi\eu ( lomw 11 for hi I 
binender i’ll procuring such in umccejit ihl 
bride ibr him as Anne ol C h\ s, and Noi 
feik and the Clj^thplic leideis levelled to 
kaake this resentment and the km^s pis 
ktob for Catharine Plow iid tin, oe c i^ioii ot 
Cio\nwcll Phit nmustei an i^ 
oordiitliy hated by the whole ( atholu piiti 
for hia prominent put in the (kstiiutnn 
niocaatuics wliidi had won 1 nu the 
of ^‘thc ILiniiner ui tlu Monks 
^^Gsiiry lent himself A\illin^]\ t > this sclu me | 
*Md[ Cromwell y^as arie^Ud ind IkIkiI 1 
on the 28th of Jal\ 1^10 n lehn^i ef 
m Ireasoa, and without be i ig allowed i 
henrinS tn lus own de fe lie o llis oiih e inn 
wan tiieAoO hearty / il wi h an hie h he h id 
the tyraniu of H iiiv \ttei 
Orotowell’s de^th lie nr \ hi 1 m 1 Iin niii 
riage vyith Catharine How ir I 1 1 in u 
<riage brought to him a p>iti n ef the 
IMnatishmont his miepntous coui'^c I sj ting 
bib Wives deserved A little rn i thui i 
|Wiir after her inai Iiage the qin n w is t ui d 
W be >11 note^iously diS'^ilut w mm, an I 
wna hjilfomded on the 12tn of 1 bmnA, 
^veral of her paramouis weie aKo 


desatlj^ Cromwell ind th 111 nil ijo 
watb CatharibB Howaid restoicd the C ith > 
jJtenw poWfT They did not dii t) pio 
in the course they hael in like lout is 
their influence Nvilli tlu king I 
kastf perished with sueli m maonn il 
<4Pyily mamUmud then inflnence 
believers m transuliNt iiiti iti )n 
aw riSE were rigoronslA^ e iif n e e el 

Mil Itfl ISjP the general permissioi to re id 
tba Bible^^as revoked Onlj the higher 
0|f merchantfl, who wore henise- 
Ittight read it, but it wu^* forbidden 
toiheootomoL people In the same >eu 
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the king mai nod Catharine Parr, the widow 
of Lord Latimer, a Avomau of ability anei 
great discretion, Avho managed to retain her 
influence over him until his death Mie 
iwas known to be fuorablv inelin^d to the 
icformcis, and Gardiner, lli^liop of Wm« 
che^tci,and the Catholic parG energetically 
^ou^ht to destroy he” FUc} did succeed 
in putting to death Anne Askew one of 
h r alt nd mis, and ‘•ought by tlm cruellest 
toituH tiAAring from lier Kiine confession 
el im i^iiig t 1 11 ( qiK e u hut an ithout success. 
J iiia^ d l)\ then def it, they turned upon 
( 1 ini 1 1 iml 1 j)ic'-eiiliiig to Henry that 
the] Mill itc and Jii^ 1 iinetl men were dc- 
‘‘ti )N 11^ tl c 1 iii^ i mi with heic‘'>, a^ked 
his c imimtnuut ti tlu FoANcr Henry 
ihoiongidv eslfcimd, md an is sincerely 
ittiched t :), ( immei He ill iVNcd G irdl- 
nei and Ins colic igu s t ) ] roe te d fir enough 
t > ‘•hoAA the jiAvlow ic luscne mies,, 

ind who his Irieinds, and tiun sternly for- 
hide them te' i use i 1 ml a^nn^'t the 
])iimati wh'im Im dicliiedto lx fntbful 
uiltiiK 1 i< rn tliH (in th e^ucen and 
the ]i unite an i sd horn the atticks of 
the Kemi ini t 

I r soim time pi t IT in\ h id been try- 
ing to ill iw the he ittisli kingdom into 
(hser 1 1 iti n> ANith Ln^liiul but James 
\ (i S tliiul, a\!i) an is a Ivemini^-t had 
n > NNish i i tlu allimce f liis une h , Avhom 
1 1 gn led as tlio git at intiny of his 

elm li In 1 )42 lie in >, greatly \c\cd at 
his 1 ulurc (hilxielANar against Scotland* 
Jinus h j ng to inticipUi him sent a 
1 lit ol 10 ()()() iiKii o\cr the bolder Ihc^e 
ti )ops will i>ut t > a shameful flight by a 
b (U of 500 Ln^lisli at Solw ly Moss. 

I mus di 1 it sh line and gri f at thi» 
humiiiitiin h living Ins cionnii to bis infant 
Inigliter Muv btuiit Hein\,ANh() eai- 

II tlydcsiicd a union of the two kingdoms^ 
n g tl ite 1 a niariii^t lutAvecu Muv and 

^ n Llwaid 1 hi Qiuin of ^(otlanii 
ml till n v,uit the Tail of An an, being 
C ith Iks (lit mimed to (lisit^iid this 
tn itv HenrA itUniptid to inloico n In 
‘> euding m iiniv into St oil ind iiiulei tie 
1 nl of Hirtford tlu bi ther ot Qi eii 
) me beAiiioiir The coimtiv w is i ia igid, 
and Edinburgh an as sicked md linncd^ 
This w ir kd to one ANith Pi nu in which* 
Henrv acted as the ally cf the I rnperor 
Charlts In 1544 H(nr\ pis-od o\ei to 
Erance, and captund Poulognt after a 
short siege The next a car ])e u e was made 
with Prance and '^lotl md, and it was agiccd 
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■that Boulogne should be restored to the 
French at the end of eight jears m con- 
sideration of the p‘i\Tnent of a sum of 
money 

In his later ycais Hiniy became very* 
corpulent, and toNimld th( last ’Mas ^oly 
infirm Ilis liraJlh contiiiiud to tail, and 
he made Ins mil, settling tlic bin cession, in 
case ot tlic In 111 re of hens to Ins son Ld- 
ward, upon Ins daughter Miiy and hci 
heirs, llun upon his daughter I^llizabetli 
and lur luirs On the 19th of January, 


paid great attention to the iutvy« 
ceeded m bringing it to a high 
efficiency. 

Henry was succeeded by hin yo^ng 
Edwaid VI, a child of ten yeaie. Im 
L ari of Ileitford, the brother (Xt 
Jane Se^mour^ was declared proteoti^l 19^ 
the kingdom, and was created 
Someiset He was a man of great rar 
and ambition, but was much beloved £ 
common people He began hie adminii 
tion by endeavormg to compel the Sqoti Ip 




164'^, In (iiusid tin 1 irl of Suii(> tin. son 
of the J>ukc oi ^ nit Ik to lx (\etut(d lor 
high treason On tin 2Mli of Jiuuaiv, 

*in tlie same v Tlunv died, aftci a mgr 
^nearl\ thirty iif:»ht yc ll'^, and ni tin hft>- 
Mxtli yeai ot Ins age 

♦ In 153b Wales was nnorporatid w'th 
Englind, and the liws and ]nivilegts of 
Eng] nid wtio exit nded o\ir that ( untr} 
In 1542 Ireland, in wlnih tin Fn^lish 
authoiity had been strenirtln dm] was i iimd 
to the dignity of a kingdom Hiiiry Mil 


(xccute the treaty of marriaga * 

Edward VI and Mary Btuari; and IpflM 
.1 sivage invasion of Scotland 
J)Ovt He defeated the Scots ^ 

1547, and thonerh he did noftitUCOaed iih 
securing the fulfilment of th^traa*^ 
conMdciiblc credit at homO bj 
Thi inxt >tar the Scots scttlelMxe 
b^v stnding thnr young queen lo 
and marrying her to the I)auph| 
the son of Ht nry IL ^ -^4 \ 

Fd ward had been trained in Uie ^ 

i 



was favorable to the 
^ repealed 
and Henry's tyrannical 
' treason. The political 

iii^'|[i&fihg this reign, anxious to obtain 
‘ I of the church, committed many 
Ijf^^upou the Catholic clergy. The 
, ^ Ot the doctrinal part of the refor- 

‘ liiiiiiOn lay chiefly in the liands of Crau- 
assisted by Bishops Latimer 
The character of the primate 
to inildness, and the work 
moderation. The churches 
■' trim .strips of their crucifixes, images, 
«^d[jpaia tings, and a simpler service in the 
liioguagc was substituted for the 
cel^ratiqn of the mass. The Book of 
Common Prayer was compiled by Arch- 
bishop Crau me r, who took 
Zwatiti oervice as 
" of the 

first prayer 
publish ed in 
h, lit in 1552 nuiny 
were made in it 
of the 
reformers. 

::.;::5pfe''';‘;qdih;pl success of 
betrayed 
i^ihto serious .indis- 
iis) and i t needed t he 
vtfjiiik of the next 
these ! 
their 
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Ag Somerset was believed to sympathize 
with the rebels in many things, his enemies 
succeeded in securing his removal from the 
protectorate, and the administration of the 
state passed into the hands of his great rival, 
the Luke of Northumberland. . In 1552 
Somerset was charged with conspiring 
against Northumberland and the other 
gRjat lords of the council, and was be^- 
licadcd. His death caused universal sorrow 
among tlic common people. 

Norlhnniberland’s administration was’ 
even worse lluin that of Somerset, and he 
was disliked by tbe ])co])le. His reign did 
not lusi, long. 1111553 Edward VL, who 
was a yoiiili of remarkable promise and of 
groat swoclnoss of character, fell seriously 
ill. Nortliuiuberland, who had espoused 



V;t6 remove 


ambition and 
v; soon raised up 
;ibr him at home, 
of tliose was his 
Thomas, .Ijord 
‘^pur of Sudlcy, High Adtuiral of 
^ii^^-who was even more ambitions 
than the protector. He 
iiktFIthiarried Catharine Parr, the widow of 
■ VH and ajmed at taking Iiis 

. as protector. Somerset Inul 

>Ki<!^ittemted for liigli treason, and lie was 
without being allowed a hearing 
•ia hik-owu defence on the 20th of March, 
154S. > Tbe spoliation and seizure of the 
.Ailafber' dands and other church property 
■’^'pKco disgraced the early part of this reign 
by the influence offOanmer, 
uritil Bonierset had amassed a large 
fiipm the {jliinder. The Romanists 
took up arms to compel the 
^ of the mass and the plundered 

blit thy insurrection was quelled. 



OLD BOMEKSET HOUSE. 

the Protestant cause, kue\v that the acces- 
sion of Mary would restore the Romish 
faith and system, and perpimded the dying 
king to alter the successiem. By this act, 
whi(*]i was unlawful, as it had not received 
the sanction of parliament, Edward ex- 
cluded Ills sisters from the succession, and 
bestowed the crown upon his cousin, Lady 
Jane Grey, danghto'r of the Did^e of Suf- 
folk, and granddaughter of Mary Tudor 
and Charles Brandon, Duke of v^iifll)lk. 
The king's motive wms the seeiirity of tbe 
reformed religion. That of Northumber- 
land was more selfish. He had just married 
his fourth son. Lord Guilford Dudley, to 
Lady Jane, and he hoped to secure him the 
crown by this irregular transfer of it, Ed- 
ward died at Greenwich on tbe 6th of July, 





' THE ij^ L tisTnA TED /^rmY>i2y -or ^ 


1558. It was commonly believed that 
>:Korthuniberlaiid had hastened his end by 
■fjdisoiQ. 

, Northumberland liad i?itended to keep 
the king’s death sc^ereL until he could secure 
the arrest, of Mary and Elizabetli, but the 
former received warning troin iaithlul 
hdeuds and (‘seaped into Norfolk. North- 
umberland lIk'H proclaimed I^arly Jane 
Grey queen on the lOth of July, to her 
great regret, and against her remonstrances. 
She was prevailed upon by licr husband 
and fathtu’ in-law to submit to tlu;ir will, 
but the people refused to aekn(»wledg(‘ her 



QUJfilSN MAKY. 


title, and rallies I around Mary, w ho W'as 
uuivorsally regarded as tlie I'iglitful heir. 
Mary was }» roe 1 aimed amid the rejo icings 
of the j)e(q)le, and iier trimnj)h w'as secured 
almost without opposition. On the 19th 
of July she entered London. Northumber- 
land was seized, tried and beheaded, ami 
died declaring himscll' a ('atholie. Jane 
.and her husband were arrested and irnpris- 
; bned in the tower. Rtaiard, iln^ Spanish 
‘^ambassador, to whose evil eounstds much 
‘ of the misery of thii' reign w as due, advi.sed 
tje queen to put them to death at once, but 
'Sfi yet she de?clinod to do so. 
v^ATmi v, who w^as a Catholic, began her 


reign with a solemn promise to 
change in the religion established 
brother. She then proceeded to 
pledge. The rapacity of Somerset' 
Northumberland had brought the refowaSi^ 
religion into discredit with a large ps|^j6^:.;‘ . 
the nation, and there were not waMtiWv 
many who w^ere willing to sec the <>ld .'^|&>y 
restored. Mary sooji satisfied 


restored the Catholics faith and 
made Gardiner chancellor, and 
of the leading reformrrs to fly tj^e l ^ 
Cranmer, who had favored 
Grey, was arrcfsted, tnrowh into pnij^i 
sentenced to death for high 
queen reserved him for a still more ;; 

fate. The Princess Elizabeth^ who was' a 
i, Piotestant, was ordered to embrace tha* 

( htholic faith, and during the wholj^rei^ 
was in serious danger of lier life., ; She waa 
kept a })risouer, but escaped the queen 
i geance by dissembling her real s4itime»i^5v; 

! Mary now expressed her^detelartUj^^^itl^T 
to bestow her hand upon Philip of. 
the .son of tlie Emperor Charles 
most bigottyl pi’ince of Europe., 
match was unpopular with every 
: the Engli.sh people ; all fear<.‘d thatiVwuiali; ' 
i result in the loss of the freedom- of tfe 
country, which Philip would s<^,ek 
a mere province of iSpaiir— a most 
■able fear. In order to prevent 
|riage, Sir Tlmnias Wyatt raised a bq&Af ^ ^ 

! Kentish nu n and marched to LoUd<m'i,<v' 

• seize the (pieen. Ho w^as defeat^^ 
made a prisoner. The rebels had aaten'ded'.. - . 
to proclaim Lady Jan(‘ Gi-ey queim 
event of tlieir success, and Mary, in.-Oii^iar’' 
Lo prevent a recurrence of the ’ 

caused both Lady Jane and her lmabanjft| 
Guilford Dudley, to be beheaded <m ; 
12tli of February, 1554. Wyatt . , 

Duke of Bufiblk, and many others^ 
corned in the in-uiTeclion w^ere also ' 

de.atli. The l^rincess Elizabeth and*Clbdl^: ■ 
ten ay, Earl nf Devon, great-gramisoa of-/ 
Edward JV., were susfj)ected of aspiring 
the throne, jind were committed to 
To w'cr. T he 8})an i sh a m bassador eaatn^lyv* 
sought to induce Mary to put her ‘ 

death, but as there w'as no evidence, 
vict her of treason, Mary did not 
venture vp<>" so extreme a 
merely placed her for a time in 
at Woodstock. .. 

In July, 1554, Philip of Spain 
to England, and was married to the 
It w^as agreed by parliament that he 
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King ot England during the life 
iQC body stoutly retuscd to 

to be crowned, oi lo succeed tlic 
iu the event of lior dcatli without 
The whole nation was distrustful oi 
^ vhmp, whose cold and hanjhtv minncis 
Iblll^e^Oteed bis xmpopulaiit> , and tlu c i ut Itj 
Ijbich the quefu luul icrnoxod thos( 
Wfeoia she consideied hei pnciiius hid 
her to become iinixci'- illy haled 
the kingdom Philip s ruling 


Cardinal Reginald Pole was sent to Eng- 
land iifi the popes legate to complete the 
work of rcbtoring tlio Catholic faith On 
the 30th of iSovcmbei, 1354, both houses 
of pailianicnt mt t at Whitehall, and kneel- 
ing bifoK the legate u((i\td fioin fum for 
the whole 11 aim absolution for the national 
Sins of lieresy ^ind schism Maiy, more 
zealous than hci subjects, icstoud to the 
( huich such of the < onhseaUd tc elesiastical 
ju)j)(ityas remained in the possession of 



tpiman was ambition, and M ii\ - )on pc i 
the best way to n tain lii^ ifh < 

a w^s to help him to become niistei of 
IcW**' Had not parliamtnl in sjute of 
" bill jNfbi^issiVen ess in other lespocts, been so 
^ ^ to maintain the inelopeudeiioe of 

t (be kingdom, the evils of thi*^ leiMi would 
viym*fbee& inoi eased by the sacrifice oi 
% "Potfif&id to the queen s foudues<f loi hci 

mlfcriiage was followed hy a recon- 
>f the kingdom with Rome. 


tlu Clown but it w is f( und impossible to 
rccoMi the pH|uit> that hid jiis^ed into 
ollui hand'' The ec c K si istu al Icgislaticii 
of Hciirv Vin wi'' repelled 4 nd rhe I iws 
ag mist the LolLiid^ weic. ic\i\ul 

Mai} was detci mined that hci people 
should be fenced to conform tc> the C atholic 
faith ind scseic me isuicswcrc [uit in force 
ignnst tho^ewho icfn'«t(l to do ''O The ex- 
ecution of these mcasuics w isintiu'.ted to the 
clcigy GaidiU(i,th( chaneelloi, was quite 
pronnuemt in these seventies, but he soon 


iIliistMated misto^y cw tbe ^(SfeiaL^ 


ibecame disgusted with the horrid task, and 
‘ resigned it to Bonner, the brutal Bishop of 
The perstfcutioii began in 1555 
with the nuxrtyrdoin of John Rogers, who 
' was burned at Smitldield for deuying the 
doctrine of iransuhstantiation. Other 
martyrs wen', found nipidly by the perse- 
cuting agents of the queen and the church. 
Between the execution of Rogers and the 
close of t he reign, a period of three years, 
277 persons were burned alive for heresy, 
namely, live bishops, twenty-ono clergymen, 
eight Jay gcmtloinen, eighty-four tradesmen, 
101) husbandmen, servants, and laborers, 
fifty-tive women, and four children. ‘‘The 
crime for which almost all tlic Protestants 
were eondv^m lied,’’ says Hume, ‘'was their 
refusal to acknowledge the real presence. 

. . . The persons condemned to these pun- 
ishments were not convicted of loach ing or 
, dogmatizing, contrary to the established r(‘- 
ligion ; they were seized merely on sus- 
picion, and articles being offered them to 
subscribe, they were, immediatedy, upon 
their refusal condeiniKfd to tlic flames. . . . 
Each martyrdom was equivalent to a hun- 
dred .sermons against popery; and men 
either avoided .such horrid spectach^s, or re- 
turned from them full of a violent though 
secret indignation against the jierseciitors.” 
Many of the worst [iracticos of the Spanish 
Inquisition were ifitroduc 'd into England, 
to the indignation and disgust of the na - 1 
Lion, 

The prirunpal martyrs were, in the order j 
" named, John Hooper, i3i.shop of Gloucester; | 
Bishops Latimer and Ri«lley, who were 
burned together, and Edward Crannior, 
Archbishop of Cunterhury. The iriartyr- 
doin of Cranme.r was the most injurious to 
the Church of Rome of any that took place 
during thi.s reign. Thousands had wit- 
nessed the patient heroism with which he 
siifferetl at the stake, and the whole land 
mourneil the good archbishop. So much | 
popular syiiqiathy was shown to the martyrs 
that the queen issued a proclamation for- 
bidding her sul)je(;ts.to approach, speak to, 
or comfort heretics (ui their way to execu- 
tion. This command was utterly disre- 
garded. The English people, to whom such 
cruelties were foringn, dt;eply resented them. 
" Each case of perst cution made frej^li con- 
verts for the Reformation. The queen was 
given the name oi‘ “Bloody Mary,” to ex- 
press the detastation her people bore her, 
and Philip was hated to an even greater 
. degree. 


The marriage of 
She was a sinall/ haggard^- 
eleven years older than her 
marriage had been one of 
part, and though his wife was 
attaclied to, and extremely jeaious.of , 

Philip did not trouble himself to 
her allecliou. He soon became tireii pf^^^)rJ f ,A 
and gladly »wont back to Spain , 
called by his father’s abdication. He 
turned to England in 1556 for a short 
to secure the alliance of that country Jin jiik 
war with France. He told the 
if she refused his d^aud, he Would 
set foot in England again, and the |^br ^ 
woman, half mad with the fear losittg i 
her husband, wrung a considerable ilhn of 
money from her subjects in the itipst: arbi- 
trary manner, and sent a force of 10, (i0€^ 
men to the aid of Philip, l^nr, wkja dpi^ 
dared against France, but the only restiit 
of this struggle as far as England was cbJP* 
cerned was the lo.«s of Calais, which Iwa* 
cai)tured by the Duke of Guise in January, 
1558. In actual fact England could Well 
afford to lose the town, but it bad 
made a point of honor to hold it lor 
lies, and its lo.ss wa.s a severe blpw/tp^ 
pride of the nation. . ' W ;; ; , 

In spite (d* her crimes it is 
xvithliold our pity from Mary. was 
liat(;d and cin*sed by her people witb^S Wfc- 
tern ess w li i c; 1 1 w ord s have n o powertO cx^ ’ 
pre.ss. 8ho was aware of A 

knowledge caiiscMl her no little shffen 
Her Imsband, tired of her, renttaiped pu iKe; 
continent, and paid no heed tu ibe piteoUB 
letters she constantly addressed 
She supposed herself pregnant, Wlien in 
reality the symptoms which she thuB inter- 
preted were but the signs of an 
disease. Her people were not felpw ip 
her evidences of their hatred of 
bels and lampoons, ribald ballads uppti 
su pposi'd pregnancy were dropped; by 1^- ’ ' 
known hands where slie could liot ' 

find thorn. As she read them she - 

give way to bursts of deepairing 
then go to her chamber to weep her heairt . 
out in the bitterness of her eorroWi There 
she would sit for hours on tlxe floor^ ^ : 

knees drawn up to her face. Tbehv^^ 
herself, s^ie would wander reiBtlesdy.^ 
the corridors of the palace, or 
husbant* those sorrowful, tearTblofteft 
ters wit., which she vainly tried; 
his heart of adamant. At last, on the ’ 
of November, 1558, Mary died. ' 
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*119^ followed withm twenty-four hours by they bad been left by Edward VI The 
of "^CJardinal Polo The news was supremacy of the crown was restoiecl by 
in all parts of England with dcm-' act of parliament, though the soM,ieign 
O^stjratsoiis of joy The deith of Mary discontinued the title of ‘'Head of the 
^lended the power of Itomc in England Church” The bibhops of Marys reign, 
>^MlMry having died without hens, hoi sis- withafow exceptions refused to take the 



Qi 1 r s 1 ii/AitP nr 


** teipJESilizabeih, the daughtei ol llini> VlIT oath <t 'HupninacN and ^^Ple dcpinul of 
Anne Bolevn, wa^^ proclinn^d qiuen tluir '^ces Flizilxth ic called tlu bi'^hops 
8hi6 Was attached to the faith of t In' Kcfoi who hul fled to tlu coiitiiu nt to escape 
ihation, and began her reign h\ Reversing Mary s wr ith, and new coiistciations wel^ 
tiHa acts of Mny with icgard t< ehuich made by tlusi to fill tlu v uaiit sees Dr 
and restored the do( tunes and Matthew Parke i, a man eminent for his 
troiajhip of il ** church to the form in which learning and pi ♦v, w is made Archbishop 
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•ofOftDterbury Some alteiations wre made 
itt iha aecona piayci bi ok of Kdward VI , 
atkd It was oideied to b( ii^ed in the < hiuth 
Parliament i luw icLot unifoirnity, 

and imposed a hut upon all who absented 
tHatns(lv('t iion (huHli INI in \ Homan 
■^tholK'- unihh 1 > ^iilnmt to this luv, fled 
the kingdom ind ii on tin (ontinenl kept 
111 iin^Mr b} then jdots tbroiyh 
out h( i le ^11 


meetings of their 

close of the leign * 

the (huuh, as a distUfO^tfgct, and 
known as Independents A*^^^itoit i 
( ommisMon was appointed 
to entorce the act of uuiiormity, TbijilaiWfli* 
confoimi'-ts weie punished by fines *aiid im* 
pnsonnicnt, but the^ Held on to their ^cfel^ 
tunes 

In spite ot this clivHion, hoWever,i 


to Lli^beth, but gavn her 
llun imfliiK hing snppoit In the great 
ti I ils to whu h the icligious and pcdH 

1 / 1 1 t iii'>\i4« j -itti oitrl fi'na m 


AnoLhti ( 1 iss ot ( hii ti ms iKo fciUiid i Ln^^lish Piotestants piesented an il 0 b^ke|) 
tlu qu( t n s d( tt i ininali )n t > m iki all h(i | liout to lioni inel to their foreign enemies* 

Til Punt ms Tie\ei waveied ui tl>eir 
, ] \ ilt\ 

llu 
ti 

]( il cnniitv of L(inc and Spam^SUb- 
|( ( t( d 1 lu kingdom As tlie greatest 
t tin Pif t(‘^tant ‘‘()\ cu igns, iJn^abeth 
t c urn lh< hope of the utormers VSk 
11 })iils (i Luifpe She was not 
1 ( 1 ) htJj them to the extent of 
1 1 ] w(i i( » slu was alwavg 

I undid \} dinjns and difijculties 
v hj( li ( n)](l](d hcrtoait with the 

u ill'll ( uition Still th( assistanee 
1 ^u( to the ufonneib ii* Fi'ancc, « 

II ( TS( flu I hmh and Scotland, was oi 
it stiM ( to them, and the motal 

(t 111 1 alhanct was of the 
1 I lust impoitani e to them 

J li/ il)( 111 w IS twcnty-siv years o)d 
wl on shi c in ( to the throne, and jt 
wis h(]id b\ hci feubjtcts that she 
Wl lid 1 ui’v md gut them afio\er^ 
ign (1 h r I wn blood to succeed her 
Philip (J Spam ifleitd hi^^r his hand 
ii ( nditi )n fl lui renunciati 6 J pf 
till iiloimid filth, blit she decj )ed 
till alli 111(1 f a man who had per- 
•^(cntid h(i 111 her days of helpTc^fe- 

ntss '^cM.ial eligible matches were 





QiriN 111/ $1 111 ottt lor ionddn 

frubjitts coifiim (( till istiblishid cliunh 
^iSouiu ot tioiibli I hi >-( wen tlioixtrinii 
Protest mts ir Pm it ms as ih v wiit 
(abed fiom thill ill siu 1 )r isuupUi md 
purer foi in of woi^lnp — th it is i lu futhir 
removed from tin Hi mm Oitliolii foiriis 
These persons hid no wuh to li i\c tht 
Church of Engl m ^ but sti()\e to tstiblish 
their ideas in its doitnms md iituil 
Some of the nion adviutid ohpit d to tlit 


)ui(wd to her during her 
Init sill ]»liisid them all, 
to ( oijiimu lu r (state of inaxd^h< 
md ))cil ipswucl>,a& this resolve 
min inilijHudcnt and ficer to ctU*ir J 
hci vigoious policy In whatever 
VK w hi r c h 11 ic ter, we are com|>€!fl« 
acknowledge hi r as a great sovereign, 
possessed in i high degree the qualiP 
Mgor of mind, energy, constancy, 
turn, \ig\lance, magnanimity, ^nd 
daughti r of Heniy VIII , she was i 
and high -tempered, but she waA 


government of bistiops Finding it impos- 1 faithful friend than her father, and hswl 


sible to ea^^y^ollt thoir wishes thc\ beiraii I weaker qualities under the firm 
Vo withdraw from tho church and hold lu r Mgoroiis and sagacious mmd* 
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( ijie faults of her sex, and wad vain 
L* beauty, jealous of those women 
wlicin.'^she deemed her rivals, and fond of 
But though she had lovers 
and never yielded her honoi 

passion, or allowed then) to cause her 
to flaerifice the public interests to her ton- 
’ ^harness. She was not tolerant, but she 
kept the religious diflerences of her people 
wifiiiu bounds by her ^ti oug personal iii- 
•duence over them. Alllxmgh a w’oniaii, 
el^e maintained her u)iiiitry\s renown at the 
highest point, and made her fnend^ldp to 
be courte^l and her'Oimiity dre.nb^l by the 
most powerful sovereigns of Kiirt)|K*. She 
ahowed a rare discernment in the ‘^(‘leetioii 
of her ministers, and rarely failed to eiicKw 
the most fitting iii*^trii!nents for the t \(‘eu- 
^ tioiyof her wifi. She suppoited tlx in with 
unvarying constancy, but she n inaiiied 
their mistress, and it was her iirni hand 
that guided England safely tli rough the 
dangers which enoompawul lui uign 
Her chief minister was Sir William 
4»fterwards Lord Builoigh, wham she made 
lotd high treasurer. He wa^ a states- 
man of great ability and mtegriU, and 
served the queen With ri'inaikabh' ficlelity. 
To his wise* counsels much of tin* success of 
her reign is to be attributed. 

One of the first aet'i of Eli/ab(tli\s reign 
was to make peace with Fiance. C^alais 
was left in the hands of the* French, This 
]>eao6, however, did not piodiice a return 
of good feeling betweiMi tlx two kingdom^. 
Mary Stuart, the young (c^uetn oi Scotland, 
who had been married to Fraticib, tlx 
Dauphin of France and son of Jh'iirv JI , 
was, next to Elizabeth, the ixmi <'>1 relatn e 
of Henry VIIL, and the tnx’ heir to the 
crown in the event of hllizabelh’s deaih. 
TPbosewho regarded the marriaL^c of I bun 
■Und Anne Boleyu as unlawful, and lOli/i- 
beth as an illegitimate child, uud therefore 
incapable of succeeding to the tliroix, of 
regarded Mary Stuart as tlic true 
Ixeir of Tudor. Henry II. adopted 
ihie vJeWi which at the acet^s^ion of liis son 
^ w^oaid unite the crowns of Franco, Scotland, 
|li^ England, if it should prevail, and 
mvt^t to ihduce the pope to exeommuiii- 
Cftto Elizabeth and turn her Catholic suh- 
Mainsf lier. By his command Francis 
WM assumed the arms and titles of 
and Queen of England. Elizabeth 
^^n^tmatrated through her amba<«sador, but 
<oantjd obtain no satisfaction. After the 
a^OeeQalDB of Francis II. to the French 
55 


throne, the ^iuises ftiltjhed mattigi^ to greater 
extremities, and Elizabeth was 4iatHrally 
driven to regard Mary and her husband as 
her most dangerous enemies. 

Scotland had bc'en for some time in a 
mo-^t di'sorderi'd stab*. The reform ers,;Nvho 
now comprised the great bulk of the naiiioD, 
had obliged the queen regent, Mary^s 
1 mother, to grant their demand^, which in 
|cliid(Hl entire toleration in matters of re- 
|ligion, ajxl the discouragement of the 
Fionch influence, which had grown *too 
I great for tlx* safety of tlx‘ iiidependence^of 
ithc kiiiL^doiu. MiuiraTct, however, in 
league with Hie French court, set herself to 
woik tii hnu},* Scotland into more complete, 
suhjcetiuTi to Fiaix c, after which it was In-* 
teixled to lid tlu foniu r kingdom of heresy. 
Tioops we> e M lit o\( i* from France, and the 
danger became k) cvidiait that the Scottish 
icforiiicrs ap})(‘alcd to Eh/abdh for aid. 
Tliat queen, piKciving the e\ttut of the 
1 danger 1o England of the success oI thj?^ 
'French seliemes, responded to tliih appeal 
'at once, and sent a lhH‘t into the Frith of 
'Forth and an army aiio^^ the borejer,,^ 
whx'h comp(‘lled the Fn ix‘h forces in 
Scotland to cnjiitnhiti. A tieaty was coiv . 
eluded between Eughind and France, % 
which the Jhidxli troi)])s wore wnthdrawm 
fioin Scotland; the French sovereigns 
jagii'od to cease to bear the arms and titlen 
of the p]ugli‘'h soYcicign; and Scottish,, 
afiaii'- wire sdtled In the exclusion of for- 
1 cigix IN from ofiic(‘ in that kingdom. Thw 
'^itrorou^ action on the pait of Elizabeth 
lai'.ed her civd* to a higli degree abroad. 

I The Scottish, icformers avsemblod a parlia- 
I ment and established their faith throughout 
'Scotland, and continued their alliance with 
I Elizabeth. » 

1 The death oi Francis II. put an end to 
I the danger of a war with Franci' on ac(*ount 
of ]Mary^ preteii>-ions to tlx' Engli di crown ; 
but that queen, acting upon tlx advice of 
I her uncle, the Duke of (luiso, w’ould not 
formally .surrender those ck/.r More- 
over, she had not yet, as Queen of Scotland, 
given her assent to the treaty of Edinburgh, 
the terms of which we have ju&t .stated. 
The ill treat iiKuit wdiieh Mary received 
after the death of her husband, from Cath- 
arine de* Medici, made her anxious to leave 
France and return to Scotland. She there- 
fore asked permission of Elizabeth to pass 
through England on hei way home, but 
Elizabeth made her eonseftt eouditional 
upon the ratification of the treatyc Appre^ 
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> :^(aatmg the of the ' preseiice in Scot!- > 

^ ;■ Mary, tvhpse title to the English 

reg^ by the Catholic party 
own, Elizabeth stii- 
the channel to intercept 
however, in eluding 
a fog, and reached Scotland in 
refonnera were not in- 
'4;i5jiniB4 to regard her wUh favor. She wj^ 
and the kingdom was now too 
far her position to be 
' The unhappy qU'rjen was treated 

oy the Scottish leaders, w ith John Ku ox at 
their /head, with a severity' and brutality 
. sex, ff not her rank, sho^dd 

have shielded her. She lin md herself, 
r .without the power to enforce her will, in 
v tlie Viidst of a people bitterly hosLile to her. 
Her situation was most nncomibr table, and 
her Wk of prudence soon made it worse. 
Finding that her position in ScoUand could 
- not be maintained without the friendship 
pf ^^ endeavorcHl to open a 

correspondence with J^lizaheth, 
" /blit her course was so impolitic as to cou- 
^ viace Elizabeth that the Scottish queen 
her designs upon her crown, 
nominal reconciliation was (‘fiected 
theiu, and tlu^y ap])cari'd to be th(^ 
^ while distrusting and 
'4 each other in tlie most womanly 
fashidU; Elizabeth professed to be anxious 
one of the great nobles 
' ;6f England, but really intended that she 
; should r^ain a widow\ She was much 
aii^bydd^ therefor when Mary, in 15B4, 
hiarried Henry Stuail, Lord Damley, son 
of the Eari of Lennox. Darn ley was a 
worthies^j trifling jmu’soh, and soon dis- 
wife with his ingratitude, and 
a violent hatied 
.;4 secretary of the (pieen, named 

i 'il he charged with bidug 

,-His fury having led him to 
V he conductiMl several of 

i/ the palace of Holyrood, and 

? g-^^risidd / Eiz^^ as he sat at supptu’ w ith 
; the unfortunate Italian was 

Mary’s feet. He was dVagged 
room and quickly despatcluHl. 
conquering her agitation, vowed 
upon the murderers^ among 
f ^ her husband. The, next year 

was murdered, .and the 
!^0^ bf Scots, who wafe believed to have 
, about his death, soon after married 
of Both well. Both well was re- 
\ N of the murderers of Darnley, 


und the haarriage gave grea^- ofehee to the 
Scottish people. The nobles took up arms 
against the queen. Both well fled the king- 
dom, and Mary was taken prison^J|^^ 
conflned in Lochlevin Castle. Sh?. w^ : 
compelled to resign the crown to Jani^ 
VI., her infant son by Darnley. In 1564’ 
she escaped from her conliiiement and ral- ^ ; 
lied her partisans. Her brother, the Ear) %■ 
of Murray, who had been made regent fojr * 5 . ■ 
his nephew, marched against her, and de'4 
feated her. at Langside. She then escaped" 
into England, and threw^ herself upon the 
protection of Elizabeth, May 16th, 1658. 
Elizabeth, liowever, detained her as a state 
prisoner, and kept her in confinement fpf^ 
upwards of nineteen years. She was in- 
duced to take this stej) by the advice of heli ■ 
minister Cecil, who point(‘d out to her the 
danger of allowing Mary, who was unable 
to remain in Scotland, to pass over to 
France, as she desire d, w lierc she would be 
the centre of every Catholic plot against 
England. Her confinenient, however, did 
not avert the danger wdiich Cecil (lrt^a^led,^ 
Mary became an object of compassion 
cause of her unlawful detention, and numer- 
ous conspiracies wcri; formed by the Cath- 
olics, each of w hich had for its objecls the 
release of Mary, the ovi'rlhrow of Eliza- 
both, and the elevation of Mary to tlie ^ 
English throne. Tiiese malcontents in vari-*'' 
ably looked to Spain lor aid. The Duke ^ 
of Norfolk, the head of the Catholic party 
in England, lioped to become the husband 
of Mary, and th rough her King of Eng- 
land. iiis conspiracies to effect this cost 
him his liberty in 1569 and his head in 
1572. In 1569 the Earls of Northiimber- 
ilaiid and M^cstraoreland got up a Catholic 
i rebellion in the north of England, which 
jwas speedily crushed witli great .severity. 

I In 1570 Pope Pius V. issued a bull declar- 
ling'dic English peo[)le absolved tfom their 
allegiance to Elizabeth. English priests, 
educated at the Catholic seminaries of 
France, and members ol the Jesuit order, 
came into the kingdom in such numbers, 
and were so constantly engaged in plots 
against the queen, that it was generally be- 
lieved that tliey w’ere sent to Englapd for 
no other pairpose than to promote treason. 
Many of these were tortured fb^; the pur- 
pose of obtaining information as to the 
designs of the Catholic party, and were put 
to death. Torture* was rrontrary to the 
English law, ,but it had beey used so freely 
under the Tudors that Elizabeth merely 
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of her family in adopt- 

fhe queen retaliated the annoyances 
«4:^U8ed her by the seminary priests by allow- 
iUig the Huguenots to enlist men in England, j 
hy loaning money to the Qui.'en of Navarre, 
-and by eiripJoying lier influence with the 
German primuvs iji bolnilf of tlie Erencli 
'Protestants. 'I'lie terrible massacre of 8t. 
JiartboloJiiow flllcd England with horror 
and Hhirin. J01izaV>cth made no secret 
of her indignation and disgust, feelings 
which ‘slir .sliaivd with her people. This 
terrible aflkir and the cruelties of Philip 
II. ill tlie Low Countries, convinced tlie 
queen and Inn* ininiRters that the Catholics 
of tlie continent lunl combined for a bloody 
-extirpation of Protestantism. The Catholic 
party in England was strong and active, 
and it was not certain whether it would not 
with tlie asSisUiiKM; <»f J^''riince and Spain 
turn against lOlizalu'th, and repeiit in Eng- 
land tlie liorrors ennc(.ed u|)ou tin? conti- 
nent. As the head and })ndect.ress ol' the 
reformed iiiith, J']lizab(^th was the consiant 
object of the fury ol‘ the (-ntholics, and Iht 
ttituatioii was always full ol' danger. Jtwas 
necessary for the (|U(H‘n to act with great 
prudence, and she therefore deemed it b(!St 
not to sever her intereourse with the Enaich 
court. Yet she aeeonled to the hh’ench 
iimhassador, a man of honor and liuinaiiily, 
a reception which lei't him in no doubt of 
her real seutimeiits respi'cting the massina'e. 
In flanuarv, 1-')7>S, an alliance was foniu'd 


importaodd betvd^ S^ii ajtd 
but - hostilities were up 

Francis Drake aaad other English ■ 

who attacked the Spanish poaiQaal^s^'pLy 
America, and captured Spanish 

In 1585 parliament had a 

the piinisliment of persons plotting 
I the sovereign for the purpose of SjeOutia^ ‘ 
tlio crown. Mary Was the first vict^ 
this law. Of the numerous plots fprtnedj^ 
her release and elevation to the £)ngl^' 
throne, the last was organized by Anthi&y ; 
liabbington, an English Catholic geptlppian 
of means, John Savage, and John 
priests of the English scuriinaiy at Bheinis^ 
and .some others. It was intended to aesasit ‘ 
simile Elizabeth, and release the QuhpiX of 
Scots at the same moment. The Spahiah 
I ambassador at Paris had promised to a;id 
Itlui (roij.spirators with his master’s trpp^i 
■and it was holieved that these, with the cch . 
jo[)erati<m of ilio English Catholics, woujd 
j hi- suflieieiit to scat Mary on the throne pf . 

I lu‘i* rival. Mary entered cordially into tlie 
I plot. The conspiracy was detecljed, hoy'- 
jever, by ih(‘ vigilance of Elizabeth’s miHiS- 
I ter, Walshinglmm, and the parties to it ^ 
I wiTC seized and executed. Mary was 
; by a commission provided for by the liw 
iol* 1585, ami lieing found guilty of pottipfe ': 
!(*ity in tlu‘ plot, was sentenced to death. 
iShewu.s executed at Fotheringhi^ Ca»tl6^ : 
I on the 8tli ol’ February, 1587. It was a 
j severe remedy, but it was inevitable. If , 


between Ihiglaod and the United Prov- 
inces of the Netherlands, which had 
established their indeiuaidenee of Spain 
after a long and heroic, .struggle. Tlie 
trouble.^ which followeil the d(‘ath of the 
Prince oi’ Orange, and the efllirts of the 
Sj>aniiirds to regain po.<.s(‘ssioM of the Neth- 
erlands, induced th(‘ ])roviui^es i;i 1585 to 
ofler the sovereignty of llnVir country to 
Eliziibeth. I'Jizalu ih deemed it mo.st pru- 
dent to decline this otl'er, but a.s she wa.s 
resolved to prevent tlie subjugation of tlie 
provinces by Phili]\ she agreed to as.sist 
thorn wviih troops iuul money. She sent an 
expeditiuu lo tlieir aid under the Earl of 
I.icicoster, her iiivorite. Loicest<*r lailed to 
accomplish anything, but the oxjicditioii is 
memorable Ibr tlie death of Sir Philip 
Sidney, \vho was mortally w'ounded in an 
action before Zutplnai. lie was one of the 
most perfect characters of history, a model 
of manly virtue^! and posse.ssod of many rare 
gifts of mind. * So far Xhere was no w'lir of 


j Elizabeth was to hold the throne in peace, 

I if the Catholic ])ower.s of Europe wei’e tp 
I be dejirived of an always available pretext 
I for interfering with the tranquillity of Eng- . 

I land, Marys death was necessary. Jitmefi 
; Vi. of 8cotland had vainly endeavored to . 
'save his mother’s life. He resented her 
I death, Imt, tliougli the CathoKcs 
ito take up arm.s to avenge her,hp 
ion friendly lerni.s with Elizabeths 
1 11. of Spain, tliough be remained 
j secretly ])reparing to strike a teriible.j^ilrv ^ 
I at England. Hearing this, 

I Sir Jhancis Drake in 1587 to 
j against the Spanish coast. ' Drake 
ithe Spanish fleet in the harbor 
and de.'itroyi'd it. Meanwhile Ph3ip|^^ 
tinned Irts preparations secretly^ 
celerity. A powerful fleet, the moat, 

able tliat*hiid yet been assembled 

sovereign, was collected at IJabooi 
eipiiiqied with e\*erj appliance neoesaiiE||t^^ 
for the success of the enterprise, ■ 
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troops manned the 
litild an army of 30,000 men was as- 
^ i^m0d on the Flemish coast of the clinn- 
command of the armada was 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
4fhUe the Prince of Parma was given charge 
;■ of 'the. army. Tlic expedition having been 
%l^ed by Pope Sixtus V., was looked upon 
■ a hol^^ war, and the flower of Spain en- 
: ^Bg^d in it with a zeal equalled only by the 
enthusiasm. The Spanish fleet 
that its success was re- 1 
yarded as a foregone conclusion, and bonce 
it . received the name of the “ Invincibh* 
Armada.” England was to be conquered 
and made a Bpanisli province, the Koniish 
religion was to be restored ; and, tliat there 
might be no difliciilty in estiiblishing tlu; 
inquisition at once in England, chains and 
instruments of torture Ibnned a part of the 
equipment of the armada. The Sj)aiiish 
king, unable to prevent his pre|)arations 
from being known, pretended that be meant 
this formidable force li)r servitc in tlu' fn- 
^dies ; but the Englisli waae well satisfied 
that its destination was their own shores, 
.and preparations were made to meet. it. 
The niggard ness of the que(‘n prevented 
them from being a.s complete as the (huiger 
demanded, but still tlui means wcr(‘ e.ol- 
lected which gave thcfEngli.sh a reasonable 
hope of defeating their enemy in ji fair 
fignt. ...The royal navy, consisting of only 
twenty-eight sail, was reinforced by abmit 
one hundred vessels furnished by the eili(‘s 
and the nobility and gentry oi' tin' king- 
dom. The command of the fleet was eon- 
ferred upon Lord Howard of Eifinghain, 
and under him were Drake, Ilaleigh, I Taw- 
kins^ Frobisher, and other noted sailors. 
Twro One was sta- 

at Tilbury on the lower Thames, 
to Earl of Leicester. The otlnT 

chai^ with the protection of tlie 
Philip had expected the English 
to join him; but they answered 
the call of the qut‘eu, and siis- 
fer as zealously as the most devoted 
}^i<ot<^tant. England presented a solid 
the foreign foe. 

sailed from Lisbon in July, 
the most extravagant enthu- 
r ^ the 19th of that iiufnth Ijord 

"fiaward was informed that it was off’ the 
doast of Cornwall, standing in for the 
* Jt numbered about one hundred 

:: ships of a large size, a number of 

huge three-deckers. Howard 


at once sailed out of Plymouth harbor ‘witht 
about seventy ships, and hung upon tW 
rear of tlie Spaniards. His vessels were all 
inferior in size and strength to those of the 
armada, but they were better managed. He 
was joined daily by reinforcements until 
his fleet numbered one hundred and forty 
sail. As the armada advanced up the 
channel, Howard seized every occasion to 
attack it and Cut off* the straggling vessels, 
and (jacli fresh trial added to the coutidence 
of the English. On the 27th of July, the 
I Spanisli flet‘t anchored in Calais Roads, to 
j await the aii-ival of the Prince of Parma^ 
! w ho WM.s hourly ex[)ccted. On the night 
I of the 28th Lord Howard, in order to force 
I the enemy to }>ui to sen, fired eight of hia 
ships, and set tlicm drifting among the 
Spanish vessels, which cut their ciihles, and 
stfxxl out to sea in liaste and in great dis- 
order. Tlic next niorniiigthc Ihiglish rnadea. 
determined athuk n[)()n tli<' arjrmda and 
deJeated it, destroying twelve- ships and 
disabling a numlx'r ol otlic'rs. I lisheurtenod 
by Ids reverses, the Spanish admiral re- 
solved to iibandon the atteiii]>t and return 
home. Had not the Ejiglish run out of 
powder — qiu'ens stinginess denying 
them a. propel* siijiply — the {Spanish fleet 
wouhl liav(‘ IxKMi destroyed. As it was, the 
huge .«lii])s of l-lie armada, were compelled 
l)y the English, who hung upon their rear, 
to take th(' nortliward passage home. After 
jmssiug tlu‘ Orkneys, tlie Bjianiards were 
oviJiiaUeii by a fearful tem})(?st, and the 
greater number of their vessels went ashore 
on t he rocky coasts of Hcot.hiiKl and Ireland. 
Only fifly-ibur vessels, and these terribly 
erip[)lc(i, reached Spain. The Spanisli 
kingdom was filled with mourning for the 
loss of its bravest and noldest warriors and 
gcntJemcii. When Medina Sidonia jire- 
■ sen U“d‘ him self before his vsovereign, he was 
i I’eccived Avith these words: “ AW' cannot 
! blame you Jbr wkat has bappcnc'd : we ean- 
jiiol sUviggle against the Avill of (led.” 

Amid the rejoicings with whieb the Eng- 
lisb greeted the defeat ol* the armada, the 
JCarl of Leicester, the qm'cn’s fiivorito, died. 
His deatli enabled a new favorite to rise to 
power. This Avas Robert l)evt‘reiix, Earl 
of Essex. HoAvas handsome and brilliant, 
a man of gallantry and imjierious will, and 
had served with distinctifiM at the taking 
of Cadiz by Drake. He soon acquired 
such an influence over Elizabeth that in 
1599 he Avas made Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and sent over to that country to 
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<|[Ue;]:£ th« dangerous rebellion of the Earl 
^ Tytoiie. He was not fitted for such an 
importaut command, however, and mattfers 
<li(I not prosper under liirii. Elizabeth was 
greatly dissatisfied with his conduct, and 
Bcvercly (^ensured ii. Essex upon hearing- 
of this imagined tliat his enemies at home 
were seeking to ruin Jiirn, and at once left 
his post and r(‘-turned to England to justify 
himself witli tlie queen. Elizabeth pun- 
ished him by removing him from his gov- 
ernment and appointing liis sueeessor at 
one(‘. She then proeeeded to treat Essex 
with great severity, and inflicted upon him 
so many liumiliations that th<i earl lost pa- 
tience. Believing that the queen iiad been 
led into tliis tniatment of him l>y her ad- 
visers, who wenj his enemies, he attempted 
to excite a revolt among the jieopleof Lon- 
don, for the })inqMjse of removing them l)y 
force. The cdl'ort failed. Essex \vas ar- 
rested, convie.l(^d of treason, and beki^adtHl 
in 1001. The qiiemi consented to Ins (h'aih 
with extreme reluctance. Lord Mountjoy, 
the successor (jf lOssex in Indand, brought 
the war against Tyrone to a succ(‘ssful 
elos(‘, although the. ri'bels re(u*ived consider- 
able aid from »S|)aiM. Soon aft(u* the sub- 
mission of 'fyrone, Elizabeth fell into a 
profound melaneboly, from wliicb sli<‘ never 
rallied. Tier grief Un- the. Earl of Essex is 
said to have hasUuied hi‘r d(‘ath, wliieli 
took place at Itichinond on the 24th of 
March, lOOo. 

(TlAl^TER VI. 

Tin-: ur:njN.s of .iami:s i. and ciiarles i. 

Junii’.s VI. of Sodi Di’t’ojiu's K inur nf I''iU^hina as 
.hiiiu-s I.- II is ('luirju'UT l>is('jirils I’rosliyTrriafi- 
isiii for F))isi'(>nH(*v f Jis >'ie\vN ms i<» Uic Itoyal Aii- 
tln rity -lni|irisoiniU'iii wf iSir \Vall<'r ItaltMi;h — 
.laints lU-Uisirs iIh* DcMiiiimis mC tlic I’uritsiiis — 
Trinislatidii of tin* IliMo I’initcst I>et\v<;on lJu* 
Kin;,' mhU iIio lloiist: of ( 'oiiiiiioiis - llostilily of 
tlw (’utl)olirs to l;uin-s Thr ( Juii|io\vUt*r FIoi - 
The Kind’s I'mvoi lios .lamfs Kofuses lo Aid his 
8on-iii-l,!i\v, llu- f'loctdr I’iilMtiiie His liilUnia- 
tion for Spiiiii Kxt'i ution of ItsileiLdi - I'ailiirt^ 
of the Kin^'’ ' ( M'litt lupiihlo Policy — 'fho iMikeof 
Jluckinuhaiii 'l'>i;ijiiiy 'iftlw Kiiif'— Sir Kdwanl 
Cokt*-QuarTt'l‘> of till- KiiiLi ^itli Piirlinnioiit— 
Troubles in liohiml Srt l loiinMil of \'ir;^ini:i junl 
Ma-ssachuseits of tin* Kin;;- -Cluirb's I.-- 

His Churnetor Mnrrios IJcnriolla Maria of 
I'Vauro — .liuprndt*ni.i' of tin- (,»’,ireii's lteii;;ioiis 
Attendants — Ohar iiis Quant ls M iih rarliarneni— 
Eorced Loans - AV sir wifli I’ranco Failure of the 
’Attempt to Rrlkve llocliolK' 'riu^ Poiiiion of 
. \"lvi^jht — Murder <)f Ihiekirmli.Mii -Toinume and 
• Poundaeo-—Tlu‘ Kir^flr Trios lo Hovt rn Without u 
Parliament — Stratford and T.aud- St ratlVird in Ire- 
V Iftiid -Arbitnirv .Measures <if the Kim; — 8hip- 
Moncy-*-?«f»>lii) llainpdoii Re.sists Uie Tax — Lflbrts 


of the King to Force a Liturgy on tiie 
Solemn League and Covenaift — EeMlion bf /tho 
Scots — Meeting of the Long Pari ianientr^^eott^ 
tion of Strafford— The King Violates tb© 
leges of the House of Coinmbnsr-^Firinn^ ojf the 
Commons— Flight of the King — 
of the Civil War — The Committee -of Puhim . 
Safety— Battle of Edgeh ill— Hesitation of ' 

— Death of Hampden —Alliance of the Parliaineiit 
with the Scots— Oliver Cromwell — ^Battles of MarY 
stoii Moor and Naseby — Surrender of the King to 
the Scots, who Deliver him to the PartiknieHt-r' 
The King's Person Seized by the Avniy-^jSk©aj^ - 
and Recapture of Charles— Battle of PnefitOik^ 
Trial of the King — His Executi 9 n. 

the terms of the wiHbfHenryVril, 
SyjiJI the crown of England should have 
V^!:l p^ss^id from Elizabeth to. the de- 
scendaiits of the Princess Mary, the 
wi le of* Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Siiftidk. Tlie nearest heir to the 
ilirono, howevt‘r, was James VI. of Sootland, 
the son of INIary Stuart and her second hus- 
band, Lord Daridey. Robert Cfecil, Eliza- 
beth’s <‘,hicr minister, deelarefl that, with her 
dying breath, Elizabetli had named the 
S(‘ottjsh king as her successor, and he was. 
iicccpUHl without cpiestiou by the uationp 
AfVm* tb(j coronation of the new king, who 
took the title of James I., an act of Parlitv 
m(a)t was [)ass('d declaring his the only 
rightful claim to the throne. He was natu- 
rally incliiKMl to the doctrine of the'*‘ divine 
right” of kings, amPnow that he had swe- 
e.eed(‘d to the English crown in virtue of 
his birth, it became his interest to insist 
upon this right, and ho did it to the ut- 
most. “>io ,sov(‘r(*i gn,” says Professor 
Gretai, ni his adinlnildo History of the 
Knylifih could liuvo jarred against 

i.lie coii(*ej)ti()n of an Engli.sh ruler which 
had grown u]) under the Tudors more 
uUi'rly ilniii James I. His big head, 
his slobbering loUgue, his quilted clothes, 
his ricketty. legs, his goggle eyes, sU)od 
out in as grotesque a contrast with all 
that men recalled oi Henry or Elizabeth aS 
his gabble and rodomoutade, his want of 
]H‘rsoniil dignity, liis course buffoonery, hfo 
drunkenness, lii.s pedantry, his con tern 
cowardice. Under this ridiculous 
linwcvcr, lay a man of much; 
ability, a ripe scholar, with a c6nsid< 
fund of shrew'dness, of mother 
ready rep!irt(*.e. His canny huiiibr^ 
up the political and theological questi^^'^ 
the time with quaint incisive phraiwy^^^ 
puns and epigrams, and touches of 
which .still retain their savor. , . . 
shrewdness and learning only left hiliryjfh 
the phrase of Henry IV., ‘the 
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te Gferistendom/ . . . He clung to two 
theories which contaiiieil within them the 
iseeds of a death-struggle between his people 
aad the crown. The first was that of a 
divine right of kings. Even before his ac- 
'Cei^ion to the English throne, he had ibr- 
'muiated the theory of an absolute royalty 
V in his wprk on ‘The True Law of Free 
Monarchy ; ’ and announced that ‘ althougli 
good king will frame his actions tio be ac- 
cording to ia,w, yet he is not bound thereto, 
but of his own good will and for cxani})le- 

f iving to his subjects.’ . . . An ‘absolutes 
ing/ or an *, absolute moiiarehy ’ meant 
with the Tudor statesmen who used tlu- 
phtase, a sovereign or rule complete in 
themselves, and independent of all foreign 
papal interference. James cliose to i (‘- 
gard the words as iinplying the monarch’s 
freedom from all control by law, or from 
responsibility • to anything hut liis own 
royaT will. The king’s blunder, howevcj', 
became a system of government, a doctrine 
which bishops preached from the pulpit, 
\ffnd for whi(di brave, men laid their heads 
>on the block.” James had becai brought 
«p a Presbyterian, and the Puritans hoped 
-lucli jrom his aecH’ssiou to the tliroiie, and 
&oni the loud professions of attachment ho 
had made to their doctrines while simply 
King of Scotland. IT<* Ijad scarcely set 
foot in England, lioNvev(.‘r, before lie aiian- 
doned all his former [)rincipl(‘s, and, m (opt- 
ing as his nuixini the expression, “IS'o 
bishop, iu> king,” threw himself into (lie. 
arms of the Episcopal party, and dcaiounci'd 
the men of his ronnci* faith as scliisiinitics 
and rebels, and deehired liis intention lo 
force them to eonfornl to the ( -hurcli of 
JESngland, or to drive them out oi' the, 
kingdom. 

. One of the first, as wcdl as one of tlu^ 
wisest, acts of Jaiiie.s was to ontei- into a 
treaty with Henry I V. of J'rance, by wiiicli 
the two sovereigns hound tiuansclv<‘s to 
give Secret aid to tlie struggling Dui ch re- 
pubKc;and to support eacli otlH*r if at lacked 
. account of this as.sistancc. 

;.In year of this reign Hir Waller 

;|^eigh was condemned to dt'ath on a 
of conspiring to raise Lady Arahi'lla 
first cousin, to the tliroin'. 

t was reprieved, and was imiil’isoiied in 
,;Tower, where he passed thirlo(*,n years, 
conseio that the .sen ten of deatJi 
did not dare to execute it upon 
we m^tJUustriuus Englishman of his day, 
^ so k^t him a prisoner. Raleigh em- 


ployed his imprisonment in philosophical 
studies ami in the composition of his “ His- 
tory of the AVorld.^' Lady Arabella Stuart 
W‘as not molested, as she had no share in 
the alleged plot. Eight years later she 
gave ofience to the king by marrying Wil- 
liam Seymour, wlio, as a descendant of the 
Duchess of Suffolk, had also pretensions to 
tlie throne. She was imprisoned in the 
Tuw(!r, where slie became in.sane and died. 

U})ou his entraiu^e into the kingdom. 
Jame.s had been met by petitions from the 
leading Puritans to reform the abuses which 
they pointiMl vwl in tlie chureli. In 1604 a 
confereore was lu ld at Hampton Court be- 
tween tlic bishops and tlie most eminent 
Puritans. 'I'he latter demanded the aboli- 
tion of lii(i < |)is(:o])ate as the chief abuse 
against whicdi tiiey complained. James 
(MHisented to .‘^ome slight alterations in the 
prayer-book, luni ordenul a new translation 
of thd lVil)le to be marie. 'Hi is translation 
was ma<ie by tiui most learned men in the 
kingdom, and was cimijileted and ordered 
to be used in tlie churches in 1611. It is 
slill the “ nulhoriz(‘il version ” of English- 
spc'aking Proloslanis. Tlie king utterly 
nd’used the diunamls of th(^ Puritans for a 
ndbrni in cliurch matters, and silenced their 
sp(‘akei’s with insults ami coarse buffoonery, 
lie annoniH'eil iiis intention lo compel them 
lo eonfoi’in to establislu'd chundi, and 
made a groat ]>a radii of his learning and 
wit. 

In like manner the king claimed absolute 
I control over the lihertics of liis people. In 
! 1601 a c()jitrov(‘j*sy arosii betwo(‘n him and 
j the house of eoinmons respecting the 
! claim of that body ot‘ tlic sole right to 
I judge of the elections ol‘ its members. The 
I king insisted uj>on bis right to e<)jnniand 
: the, 4•omm<)ns \.o aeccjit his decision, luit the 
; hon.>e maintained its jiiivileges. A more 
. .-erioiis misiindei’slandiiig was oliviatt^d by 
■a rompromiso, whieli the king himself siig- 
gcst(Ml as tlie best way out oI iIk* difficulty, 
i Tii<‘ union of (Ik; Scottish and Engli.sh 
I kingdoms under oik' sovereign put an end 
to their am'ient hostility- James wnriiily 
advo(.*atcd the adoption of moa.snr(;s wliich 
should make this union nion* jierfect. As 
yet the two kingdoms wr re separatt', and 
each nuiMag(;d its internal affairs in its own 
way. The Engrlish parliament declined to 
carry out the jiolicy of the king, as it at- 
tributed it to his jiartiality to ami desire to 
benefit his ancient subji'cts. 

The Koinan (’atholics had cipect^d to 
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with considerable indulgence by of religion required that the ihlibom 
of Mery Stuart; but they were should here be sacrificed with the guilt 
isqioh undeceived, and found James a more A cellar under the house of lords was hii^d^’ ; 
inveterate enemy than Elizabctli had been, and barrels of gunpowder W'ere stored, in' 
Their anger was very i,^reat, and a fearful it. The task of firing the train 
vengeance was resolvetl upon. A Roman | fided to GUy or Guido Fawkes, a solute? 

\^CatnoIic gentleman, Robert Catesby by | Ibrtune, who was brought over fitan 
name, conceived llie idea of blowing up the | for the purpose. The matter w«a kept’ 
parliament hous(; on the 5th of Novemlx^r, i profbiiua secret, and everything waS goi^h 
ltW)5, the (lay on which the king was . to in readiness. At the last moment 
o[)eii th(*.si\ssi()ii. By this means, he argued, Mouuteaglc, a Romanist, but not a pa^y : 
they would rid themselves of the king, the to the plot, was warned by an anonyin6ua 
h(iir a]ipareMt, tlie Protestant lords and letter to remain away from parliameht;^ 


Ro7>ertr 
mrOer 


'Christop7iiTj~^~^ 

d/riaht Thomas Guido Rob&rd^ 

Percy Fawkes Catesby 



Tins oirNi'owmcn consimuatous—i'hom an EN<niAViN< of the time. 


coniiiioiis, and j»laee matlers in a state j He sIiowimI this letU r to Robert Cecil, Earl 
which Would enable tliem to seize the gov- 1 ot* Salisbury, and an examination of tho 
emmenr and restore the Catlndie religion | parliament house was made on the eye of 
in England. Tins villaiibus plot was en-:the 5t.h of November. The gunpowder 
tered into by a number of (Jatliolie gentle- : was •liscow'vod, and Fawkes was arre^d 
men. ‘Mt is remarkable,'’ says Hume, , in the cellar where it was stored. 

*‘that no one of’ these pious devotees ever ’ in‘Ws of the discovery of the “Gunpowder 
enterraineil tlic h ;is(, conipimction with ; Treason ” spread rapidly, and the pard^ 
regard to the cnn l nnissaere whieli they ; the plot look flight. They were eittor 
projected of whah ver was great and emi- j cajUured or killed. All the priaon6]^y;Ul^ 
nent in the naiion. Si»ine of them only ! eluding Fawkes, were executed, The whpli^ 
were startled by tin* ivllcctioii tlial, of ne- j nation joiruMl in a thanksgiving for ilhe^d 
cessiry, many ( -atholics must be present, as 
spectators or atiendants upon the king, or 
os having seats in the liousc of peers; but 
Tesmond, a Jestiib and Garnet, superior 
of that order in England, removed these I faith. More stringent laws againdit^^ t^ 
scruples and showed them how the interests 1 Catholics ^vere enacted, and a new oatK<>r/ 


covery ol the conspiracy, and ' the ;m 
c^f the English for the Roman rfe}lgibri';W 
intensified by the very means which 
had hopeMl would secure the triumtih of ' 
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was required of them, renounc- tantism bn the continent. Although the 
most unqualified terms, the interests of his religion and the welfare' of 
:.£Sathelic doctrine that princes excommuni- his own children demanded his interference, 
the pope might be deposed or he steadfastly refused to attempt to keep 
i WLn by their subjects or others. Some Spain I'roni engaging in the fight. He be- 

\;bf the Romanists took tlie oath ; others, at lieved tJiat the friendship of the Spanish 
, bidding of Pope Paul IV., refused it. king for liimself would induce him at his« 
, ; Though James claimed absolute power request to abandon his designs uj)on the 
hihiself, he surrendered liimself entirely Palatinate. He was undeceived at length, 

; ;tQ the control of his favorites, wdio ruled when the Spanish army entered and reduced 
in all things. During the life of the the dominions of his son-in-law-, the Elector 
: of Salisbury that nobleman managed Palatine, after the expulsion of that prince 

to retain his influence over tlic kijig, but from Prague. The Inirst of fury which 
>upou his death Robert (^^arr, a Scot, who broke forth from the English nation fright- 
, had been created Earl of Somerset, became en(‘d the king, wdio was for the moment 
the royal favorite. The king’s foreign pol- angry at having boon so easily duped by 
icy did not please his people. ITis daughter Spain, and ho not only permitted a national 
Eliza^beth married Frederick V., Elector subscription to provide funds to enable the 
Palatine, and it was supposed thill, tlie king Elector IVdaLine to raise an army for his 
would at least give his moral support to the defence, l)ul, summoned a pari iauient, and 
Protestant cause in Europe. James, how- opened it with a spiMM^li which induced the 
; ^yeir, had no intention of doing so. His nation to hope that he would act as a king 
were entirely with Spain and at last. lie did procure a cessation of hos- 
tne bouse of Austria and against the men till ties for a single siinum'r by threatening 
of hisown faith. The English nation liated Spain with war if slic continued her attack 
Spain with an intense Jiatred, and after the Ujum the l^datinate, but iipoit the conquest 
dieatfa of Cecil the king deliberately set him- of the upper l^ilatinate by the forces of the 
. 4'elf .against this feeling. He began to cul- Callmlic league, James returned to his ohE 
/>tiyate . intiraato relations with S]>ain, and intimaey with the S[)Mnish king, and left 
^ boznmenced negotiatknis for the marriage the interests ( f his son-in-law to take care 
'of bis sou to a Spanish priiice.s.s. The of themselves as best tin y could. Througb- 
" p^,triot party were urgent in tlieir demands out the wdiole of' the w^ar he lieM aloof from 
; ■ diat the king should declare war against the contiiientiil l^oli stants, and gave to 
' 1 Spain tlie benefit of his iriendship, influenced 

by his (‘agorness to sticure a Spanish bride 
for his son. Philip iV. was willing that 
ilptimate with Spain, England’s w'orsteueniy. this marriage should take place, but was 
In ihe hope of inducing Spain to declare detenniiied to take advantage of tbeeager- 
war against England an expedition was pro- ness of James and make Jiim ]»ay dearly 
pared against her colony ofl Guiana, and for the aliianco The Sjainisli juatcli was 
SirWalter Raleigh was released and allowed nlterly disia.steful to the natifiii, but James 
to lead it for the pur] )ose of finding a gold ]>er.sistcd in it. In l()-2;> Prince Charles, 
^line of which he knew. James Hufiered the heir to tlic crowui, in eompany with the 
y tibO jSkpedition to sail, and gave the Span- Duke of Buekiiiglmni, w lio was now the 
jards warning of it. They defeated Raleigh’s royal favorite,, made a journey to Madrid, 
Ifattempt to land in Guiana, and when lie, where tlie ])rinee was w'armly receiv(*d, and 
. pb .his return voyage, attempted to seizi* was jiresented to his affianced bride, the 
.vtlie Sp^ish treasure ships, in the hope of Infanta Marin. A. treaty was negotiated 
Acomp^iug Spain to declare w ar, that power, for the mnrriage, but in a few" months it was, 

; aure of the contemptible King of England, to the yyy of all Eimlaml, broken off, and 
.^Opntofited herself witli demanding the exe- the S])anish marriage l)t‘came an impos- 
He was j)ut to deatli sibility. 

; upon his return lifune in 1618, James was no loss unj>opular in his 

, charge, but upon hi^ old dorne.-;tic than in liis foreign policy. Ujam 

and was universal the fall of the Earl of Somerset, George 

to the vengeance of Spain. The Villicra .succei'ded to the royal favor. He 
./p^plp and court vainly apjieaJcd to the was rapidly advaiicod by the king to the 
leibg to strike a blow in behalf of Protes- dignity of I)nke of Buckingham. He w"ag 


; tspain, ana so relieve tiio Wcrmaii rrotes- 
tants of her hostility, but lie treated this 
/ demand with contempt, and became mon; 
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a Tecklesa and unprincipled adventurer, chief justice, a man of many faults^, 
aatjd ahaped a large part of the policy of who could not lend himself to th^; 
thlis reign, James was always in trouble scheme of trampling the laws of 
with his parliaments, as he was always striv- doru under his feet. Coke was at 
iu'g for absolute power, vvhile they sought missed from the council, and upon 
to^secure their frec'dom from his control, tinned adherence to his resolutiw 
3?he king Was anxious to govern ^without deprived of his oflBee of chief ' justice, 
parliaments, and attenipteil to obviate the ^ 1615. Ihis act of the king was regaidt^ 
necessity for niisiii Pities through them I with horror and resentment by all clitiwlee 
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by levying of his own nnthority duties upim ! of the an noun cement of hit 

the commerce of tin' coumry. This illegal I intention to tamper with the course 6f 
levy of customs was vt^istrd by the pc'ople, ’ justiee. 

and the courts susiaincil lin* ])opulMr seiiti- ; In the same year James attempted ttt 
meut by their d<‘c.isions. 'flio enrag('d king i raise mom yiliv the sale of. peerages; and 
sent for the judges ami abused iluni into lie iiacroased the number of lay peers nearly 
promising submission to his will. One man ■ one hundred per cent, in the course of hi^ 
alone declared he wouKl decide lh»' cases : reign by this shameful sale of titles. 
which came before him as a just judge : could not dispense 'vith the services of par- : 
alunild. This w:vs ^ir Edward Coke, the liaments, ho>vever, and was obliged to sum* 
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as often as he tried to do \vitbout 
i^ni; v in 1614 he broke out into a fury 
the parliament of that year, and 
; ^solved it before it had passed a single 
After this he attempted to supply 
.f ibiinseif "with money *by the praeliee of 
**i*^bBnevblences.” In 1621 he ^vas eoni- 
:4>elled to summon a parliament, wliuh 
sbbWed more independence and determina- 
tion than its predecessors in attacking abuses 
and corruption. It boldly put in force a 
privilege 'which had hmg fallen into disuse, 
and impeached the lord chauccdlor, Francis 
Bacon, one of the greatest philosophers of 
England. He was charged with accepting 
bribes and with other corrupt 
practices, and was dismissed 
from his office with ignominy. 

Xeft; to himself Jamcis would 


Xeft; to himself Jamcis would 
have stopped the impeachment 
of Bacon as an attack upon 
the crown itself, hut the chan- 
cellor had incurred the hostil- 
ity of Bnckingliam, who per- 
fiuaded the king to leave him 
to his fate. The house of coni- 
mons then appealed to the 
king to aid the German Protes- 
tants, and to secure a Prot(;s- 
tant bride for the heir, to tlio 
throne. This interference with 
'^breign ailairs so enraged tlio 
king that he dissolved the 
house, after having iirst in- 
suited it. He had ovi'rsliot 
his mark, however, and “ for lit 
England the victory of free- 
•<lom was jUractically won. . . . 

A power had at last risen ii]) 
in the commons with which 
the njonarchy w’as lipncefhrth ■ 
to reckon. In spile of* the tomu ok sir 
king’s petulant oiitlircaks, 
parliament had assert'd and eiiforc(‘d i(.s 
‘^chisive right to the 'control of taxation. 
Jt had suppressed mon()])olie.s. It had 
reformed abuses in the courts of law. ll; 
had revived the right of imjjcju'liiug and 
^«m'^ving from office even tlie liigJjc^sfc inin- 
.isters of the crown. It Imd assert eil its 
privileges of free discussion on all <iiK*.sti(nis 
^o^nected with the welfare of the ri'alm. 
it had claimed to deal with the *ji?csti(;n pf 
religion. It had even declan d its will on 
thb SQ'Cred ‘ myptery * of foreign polities.” 

;• ’A few years after James’ accession to llie 
throne, the Earl of Tyrone, and the Earl 
■ Tyrcoanel. the most poweri'ul chieftai 


of the north of Ireland, were accustid of 
engaging in a conspiracy to throw off the 
English rule. They sought safety in flight, 
and were attainted of treason and outlawed. 
In 1608 O’Doghcrty, a chieftain of con- 
siderable influence, rebelled, and his pos- 
sessions were declared forfeited. The.s 
unsuccessful plots caused the greater part 
of Plstcr to be forfeited to tlie crown. The 
king thereupon disposed ol'the lands of this 
of Ire* land to Scotch and English set- 
tlers, who im})rovod it to such an extent that 
it soon became Hie most flourishing region 
in Ireland. Similar plantations were also 
made in Leinster, with the same success. 
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; Jhit in spite of the imiUii iiil *im[in)vonicnt 
• of the country a de(‘p i injury was inflicted 
I n pon I rel a i id . Then a1 i a- e ] ) ro | ) ; i e 1 oi’.s wej*e 
I driven IVoin thiur homey in mini y ca,ses to 
i make j-oom for the scttl(‘iK, ami a sense of 
i iiijust iciMias iTn|>lM.iited in fhe Irish heart, 

; wiiich (I'rcat lirifnlii lias cvc'r since; canduJIy 
; cultivated. 

! . Ill ihe reign of rJaines I., as we shall see, 
i the coJoni(*s of Virginia and Massac hu.setts, 

I in America, wore tiiurided, and the settle- 
i ment of the weslcrn hemisphere by the 
I Engii.sh was definitely heguii, 

1 In 1616 WilliMiii Shakespeare, the great- 
est of English [)oet.s, difsl. Trr this reign 
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■llfio belong the writings, of Lord Bacon, 
which must ever rank among the master- 
:||SeceB of English literatiiro. 

■r^.¥" On the 27th of Mareli, 1625, King 
James died of tln^ ague, and was succeeded 
by hifl second ami only surviving son, 
CTharles I. 

Much was IiojkmI by the English from 
this change of sovercagus, for CHiarlcs 1. 
was very popular with all classes of his 
people. He was a strikingly handsome 
man, with a body of middle stature, of great 
natural vigor, and finely jtroportioiKid. He 
was gracious and dignified in his bearing, 
and “of a swcu'.t but melancholy aspect.” 
He excelled in horsemanship and manly 
sports, and jiossessed many of the (j(naliti(.*s 
of an excellent sovereign. Unfortunately 
for him, he had iiiil)ibed his father's ideas 
of absolute ])ow(>r, and lie came to tin? 
throne with the firm resolve of making him- 
self master of his peoples Ho regarded 
himself as superior to tin) laws of his king- 
dom, and considcirod every attempt of the 
commons to limit his authx)rity within the 
bounds of the constitution as downright 
treason against him. Uomiug to the throne 
with aueb ideas of liis rights at the most 
critical period of his country’s liistory, he 
was not likely to ])rov(! a trampnltizm* or a 
reformer of the (jvils from wliicli ICrigland 
had suffered for so long. 

A few weighs alter his accession to the 
throne 'Charles married the Princess Hen- 
rietta Maria, the (laughter of Henry IV. 
of France, to whom he had been betrothed 
during the lattia- part of his father’s reign. 
The union was <listastoful to the English, 
as the new (pieen was a Kouimli CMiolic. 
She was aeconi[)auied to hhiglaud by a 
retinue of priests of her own faith, and 
■these instead of conlining themselves to 
their religious duties undertook to interfere 
with the affairs of the court to such an ex- 
tent, that (]aarrcls s(»ou became innumer- 
able. They indue^Ml the (|ucen to make a 
pilgrimage in their eumpany to Tylnirn, 
the place where the lowest criminals were 
hanged, and wliort' some Roman (.\itholics 
had been exexnited in the reign of Henry 
VIII. This proceeding aroused such in- 
dignation . throughout ihe nat ion that the 
French attendants of the queen were sent 
back to their own country. An apology 
was submitted by the French court for their 
.conduct, and the queen wa.s allowed to liave 
twelve priests and a bisliop of the Romish 
, Church attached to her household. 


The quarrel between 
parliament began with his reign^ 
had but one use for a parliamentj^fo 
money. Parliament desired a 
abuses, and the removal of the favt>rit§V^ 
Buckingham. Two parliament^ ivCre-dis*;, 
solved by the king within a year--M)tt^ in' ' 
1625 and the other 1626 — as they r^fus^ ti>’ * 
grant supj)lics until their demandi^- w^ 
complied with. Charles then atterapti^ 
niise moiK'y by arbitrary exactions, 
do without a parliament. Writs were ' 
sued by tlie king empowering certain ape4 : > 
cHied officials to compel the people to lojuv 
money to the king, and these forced 
ere levied in .such a maimer as to" tnafcs^ 


the aggregate equal to four usual subsidim; ^ 
by ])arliameiit;. The officers were also ejri- 
powered, in case of the refusal of th^e 
loans by the j)eople, to require of them a 
(Icclaration under oath of the names of all 


pcM'sons who had eneouraged the persons iw> 
n fusing to persist in their refusal. They 
] )ri lie i pies ol* liberty Avere trampled und^ ; 
foot by tlie king. The country immediately 
took the alarm, and the spirit of disaffoc-^ 
lion towards the crown became general. ; \ 

In the midst of these difficulties, Chaj^Ies;^^ 
in 1627, suddenly, and to the surprise of 
the whole nation, declared war against . 
Prance, in behalf of the Huguenots. 
ligiouH sym])atiiy was the nominal cause of ; 
this war, but all the authorities of tbevtimef! 
agrcii in ascribing it to the influence of tlib 
I>uke of' Buckingham, who had conceived : 
a mad passion i’or the Queen of Frail 0(6^: : 
which had bexui detected and exposed 
ridicule by Richelieu. In oj^er to W ■ 
aviuigcd upon the cardinal, Buckingham 
had embroiled his country in a war 
Fraiiee. A fleet was„ despatched in 
under Bnckingiftiin, to the assistance of? 
Roehelle, hut as we have already seen, 'tha 
incompetency of the duke caused the ^ 
liedilion to fail. Other efforts Avere made. - , 
to relieA^c Rochelle, hut without suocto** : 

To make the matter worse, the army 
discontented; the people were largely 
affected ; and the treasury was 
The king was not willing to risk 
forced loans, and in 1627, to his 
tification, was obliged to siimmou ;» ■ 
input. Th\s liody granted him 
sidies, and obtained his assent to 
Petition of Eighty Avhich Avas prep^ted ^^y 
both houses of parliament in 16^, 

Avhich embodied some of the most 
tant principles of liberty. The recent 
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c€i9, aJic| as the levying of arbi- 
^ ^ ss, unlawful arrests and imprison- 
Si tfife* enforced quartering of soldiers 
and the exercise of martial 
,1 were dbndemucd, and the king agreed 
ta discfonliuue them. The commons, em- 
r boldened by this victory, denounced the 
‘Dubb of ^Buckingham as the author of the 
national ^calamities, and demanded liis re- 
Dftoval from office. The king paid no at- 
tention to this demand, but a little later 
3BiMcbi»gham was assassinated at Ports- 


»7T 


years no parliament met in England. The 
king had not yet determined to abolish the 
legislative branch of the government; for 
the present he only meant to rule without 
it, and to put down all resistance to his ar* 
bitrary power. The leaders of the patriot 
party in the last parliament were arrested 
and sent to the Tower, where one of them. 
Sir John Eliot, died, “the first martyr of 
English liberty.” 

Charles was now resolved to govern with- 
out parliaments, and called to his assistance 
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by one John Felton, wlio supposed j two minisiers eminently qualified to assist 
his country sj’rvice by him in liis tyranny. One of those was 
the favorite. Thomas, Viscount Wentworth, whom he af>» 

he had given his assent to the terwards created Karl ofStafibrd ; the other 
of Right y Charles soon violated its w^as William Laud, Bishoj) of J^ondon, af- 
' CQioditions, by levying of his own authority terwards made Archbisliop ol‘ Canterbury. 

called “tonnage .v>d pound- In order to give his attention more entirely 
The indignant commons deedared 1 to his own kingdom, ('harlos made a hasty 
f iiiat y^boiever should pay these, unlawful j peace with Spain and France, and aban- 
^i|ixes sh6uM be considered an (Uierny to thfe doned all interference with the affairs of 
Charles thereupon the continent. Wentworth and Xaud set 
•dS^lvbd the parliaraent, and for eleven 1 to work with great vigor to make the king 




the ^StLpmTiiATP:i) hIstorst , 

abs^ute, Charles on his part believed iiv the crown and the people,. which waJflL?ih 
g<^ faith that his absolute power formed cide the future of England; .and 
a partof the English constitution, and that deavored to make Ireland a MongholjS^^, 
the resistance of tli<^ people was unlawful, from which the king could siiccestfully ec®^ 
Wentworth and lijuul werr^ hctu I- iidm med, duct his efibrts against English 
and had no such excuse lor their tyranny. He had no private ends to serve.' He 
To Wentworth was coinniitte<l the task of sincerely devoted to the king; aiil labored^ 
"putting down opiiosit.ion in civil matters, for bitn. He sought by a stern and rigid' - 
{le was made p]'(^sident of the (‘ouncil of administration of justice to attach Jrelaiid^^:^ 
the north, a tribiuial established l)y Henry firmly to the royal authority, and tO teac^’- 
VIII. upon the siii)]>r(‘Asiou of the insur- it to look to the king as the source fronei i 

. whicdi it derived allv 

' -. ■% - s . ' ^^V itsi-ightsandgoodfor- 

■ : V • tune. He aimed to': 

prevent a reepneilia- 
tiou between the CatKv i 
olics and the P rotes-, 
tan ts, in order to make 
,>^^5 . botli parties depi^d* 
(ait upon the crpwn. 
In this he was suc-^ 
cessful, and laid the 
fouiiclation for a wholes 
^1 system of evils for tho' 
unhappy country. 
He reduced Irelatwi; 
to perfect submission 
to the royal will as 
cxjiressed "by himself . 
and held the lives, the ' 
liberties, and the for^ 
tunes of the Irish pe<>- 
ple entirely at liia.; 
pleasure. 

To Laud was given 
I the task of compel 
lingth(> submission o ' 
the Puritans to the 
authority of the estab- 
lished church. Tin 
Puritans now Com- 
prised a very large 
I ?ai t of the nation, and . 
embraced in theii^i 
numbers many of the 
^1 best and most emiueilt ' 
* JOHN iiAMCDicN. nit'll, and manv 

the most learned aiJttl 

vectiou of looti. Il(‘ was given almost all- ; ustdiil of theclt'rgy, of the kingdom. Laud- 
solute powt'r ovt.r tlu' nortlu'j ii couiitit's, I diivcted the, wholti power of ‘ the govern- 
jiud soon brought them into suhmissiou'to ; ment to crushing this party. Liberty 
the royal autliority, and [lilcd iij) a inoiin- ■ conscic'iu-e or belief meant 
lain gi'ievanci’s for tlu' day of reckon- (*stimatioii, and must be put down. TKp 
ing. 1(581 ht? was sent to govern Ire- star cliambcr, a court composed of 
land4|rdord d(i[>uty, and ruled that conn- ; bers of the* king’s eouncil, which iii thepl^*: 
try wd til the same dt'spotie authority he had ! vioiis reigns had earned an infamous 
(^xereised in England. He was more of a; ricty for its tyrauny, was put to worV^ 
state^sman than the king, and saw clearly : compel submission. The court of hij^: 
ithe approach of rht? great conflict bet\vcen i coniniission was also employed for the sam^ 
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of these courts' was 
i; to AU unheard of extent. Fines 

:%^i3 impr& an excessive nature 

■ uj)on all who refused con- 

& these tiie courts passed 

and cruel piiiiishnienta. 

; Tke puly^iesult of this persecution was to 
increase the detestation with which the king 
and hk ministers were n'garded, and to in- 
close the number of the !Pnritiiiis, wlu> 
WPre looked upon as martyrs to the cause 
of popular liberty. 

Among the devices to wliich the king.rc- 
; sdrtpd to raise money was the levying, in 
' :*1687, of a tax known as “ship-money,'* so 
called because it was said to bo levied for 
the support of the fleet. Such a tax had in 
former days been occasionally, in time of 
war, imposed upon the- Hoaljoard conn lies; 
it was now exacted from the entire king- 
dom^ John Hampden, a (country gentle- 
man from Buckingharnsliins and one of 
the noblest of English patriots, refused to 
pay the tax. The courts were invoked to 
compel him to do so, and Ixiing under the 
royal influence decided against Iiiiu. The 
arguments by which this decision was .sup- 
ported were more injurious to (Jharlos than 
a defeat would have been, and lijim[Ml(ui 
at once took his plac'c among the leaders of 
; the patriot party. 

In 1637 the king, under the baleful in- 
tiiience of Archbishop Laud, attempted to 
/ compel the Scotch to accc^pt a liturgy siin- 
iiar to that of England. Since the close 

Queen Mar5"*s reign,” Scotland had been 
at peace under the rule of Preshyterianism, 
to which it was devotedly attached. The 
effort of Charles was stoutly resisted by the 
Srotch, and as the king persisted, the north- 
ern kingdom rose in rebellion against, liiiii, 

, in 1638 a “Solemn League and Covenant’* 
was Bigned in the ehurchyai-d of the Gray- 
^ Friars at Edinburgh, by the greater j^art 
of the nobles And gentry of Sf'otl and, for 
the defence of their religion and freedom. 

' ^ISharles: field .in I (>30, hot was uU' 

ahle to accomplish anytliing against tin: 
iasurgents, and being entirely out of moiLcy, 
^nclwletl a peace with them. U(^ was 
thk step, for Scjotland was tlior- 
aroused, the royal army jva.s disaf- 
.iketed) and there was a deep svrn])atiiy with 
^e rebefe in; England. The Earhif Straf- 
fo^A; whij bad ret from Ireland, urged 
tbe.kipg to himself with money by 

le^ing taxes at will ; but Charles, who was 
P^pared to go to such lengths, de- 


dined to take his advice. He was gn atly 
alarmed by the state of England, which 
was in almost open revolt, and in 1640 once v 
more summoned the two houses of parJia- . 
nient to meet at Westminster. This body 
is knowji as “The Long Parliament.” 

One of the first ac^ts of parliament was 
to inlpeacli Strafford ami Laud of treason.' 
They were co mm it ted to tlic Tower, and^* 
Stialford was lm)Ught to trial for liis out- 
rages n])()n tin* ]ibertie.s of the people. In 
a little while the commons diangod their 
Inrin of proce eding against him, and passed^ ' 
a bill of attaindt r, to wliieh the king gave ; < 
his assent with tears. Charles* tears were'^i 
not unnatural. He had sii.stained KtrafTord 
in every aei. ol ^^hich lie was accused, and 
he /low deserted him, while at the same, 
time he was jirejiared to < ling to the arbi- 
trary coiirae which had givdi rise to all 
troiibh^ Straflbrd was heln iul(‘(l on tb# 
l‘2rh of ATm v, 1641, ami met his fate wdth^^^ 
(lamitloss courage. His death was greeted^;^ 
wil?i public r«joieing.s ihroiighoiit England, 
Parliament then ju-ocetded to aboli.sh the 
'courts ot the star ehamhi r, the high com- 
niis.sioii, am! the council of the north ; it 
deehmd the h'vy of sliif) money to have 
Im'cu illegal, and passed an act to secure - 
the eontimiance of its exislcme by provid- 
ing that it .‘'hoiild not b(‘ dissolved without 
its own <‘ons('nl,. 

There was now a briel' lull in the strug- 
gle; but the king was .‘^orc from having 
In^cn compelled to make these concessions 
tn the coinninns , and the people, on their 
part, walclu'd and distrnst-d the king. In 
the autumn of 1641 tin' Iris.li Catholics rose 
in relxdlion in Ulster, and iiiassaered the 
Prot(*.stants of that province. Tlie insur- 
rection was generally legarded, in the ex- 
cited euiiiiition of public sentiment, as the 
w*.)rk of the king. Indirectly it wa.s, as it 
was the l(‘gitiinate fruit of Strafford’s bar- 
iianms ])oiicy. It soon became geiuTnl 
I hrouglioiit Ireland. The dclermination 
of the commons to secure tin* libertie.s of 'the 
kingdom greatly ineeusec'l diaries, ami led 
him into an act of violence whicli [iroved 
his ruin. Attend{‘d In' an armed guard, Jii' 
went t<.) the h()us(^ of commons to seize the 
jiersoiis of Hampden, Pyni, and thn e other 
headers ol* the popular fiarty, all of whonV 
w^'ere rnemhers of the liouse. The house, 
iiidiginiut at this invasion of its privileges, 
and at tfie determination of tlie king to 
violate one of the fundamental laws of the 
kingdorp, which provided that no subject ^ 
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obuld"; ^ by the sovereign in per- 

il!^ ^ured the safety of the five members 
withdrawal. To the 
questions of the king the commons^ refused 
; io r6ply, and maintained a dignified silence 
until Speaker Lentlial told the king, in 
reply to his question as to where tlie five 
members were, that he had neither- eyes 
. nor tongue to see or say anything save what 
he was cojoTuandcd by th(i house. 

Tliis hold act of the king hrouglit mat- 
ters to a crisis. The five rncmbers took 
refuge ii) Loudon, which rose in arms for 
their dofeucii, and six days later Charles 
escaped from Loiidon, and sent the Earl of 
.Newcastle to the northeru counties to raise, 
an army, as he now meant to conquer the 
parliament by ioreo. Proceeding to Hull, 
one of the strongest towns in the kingdom, 
Charles de mam led ad mil lance, but the. 

f ates were shut in liis fa(*e l)y Hir Jolin 
lotham, the governor, whose action was 
sustained by parliament. War was now 
inevitable ; lueu began to choose their sides; 
the whole kingdom took up arms; and on 
the 22d of August, 1()42, ("luirlessot up his 
standard at NoUingh.ain and called on his 
subjects to joiii him. 

A coniniitteo of ])uhlic safety, composed 
of Pym, ]lamj)den, and Hollis, was organ- 
ized by i>jirlianic‘nr, and an army of 20,000 
men was assembh^d at Northaiuptou under 
the Earl of h^ssex. (.Uiarles had hut a small 
force, and Essex by ii h<)ld movtammt might 
easily have ended tlie war by a si ngh‘. bat- 
tle. His hesitation, however, enabled the 
king tf) inercjise his army and assume 
the offtaisive. An imh'cisive hatlle was 
fonght at Edgehill on the 2-‘»d of October, 
but the advantages rcanaimHl Avitli the 
king, as Essex, disIrustfVil of* his army, 
withdrew to Warriedv. Prince liiip(?rt, the 
king's neph(!\v, the son of the Elect<>r Pala- 
tine and th(‘. Primness Elizabeth, urged an 
immediate niareh U])()ii London, wdiieh 
must have fallen before a vigorous attack ; 
but Cluules remained at Oxford, as he >vas 
ill provided w ith artillery and ammunition, 
the great arsenals of the kingdom being in 
the hands (d‘ the parliamentary forces, 
prince Rupert im])rovcd the delay by cap- 
turing Reading and Brentford. The queen, 
wdio had been st.-nt to Holland for safety, 
sold her own jewels and those of the crown, 
and purchased supplies of artillery*^ and 
ammunition, with which she reached Eng- 
land in February, lfi43, after a narrow 
escape from capture by the parliamentary 


fleet In June of the same 

HampcTen kille<J in a 

Rupert at CJfelgrove. The 

den was fi^owed by a series 6f 

which appeared to place the 

high road to a triumph, and 

strong city of Bristol was suTE^der^/.W^ 

Prince Riqiert, it seemed that the 

the people w^^is doomed. The war 

gan to devehfc great bitterness ' 

opposing paHies. The adherents of ; 

king were called Cavaliers; those of the 

Iiariiamcnt Houndheads, from thehv habit j 

of wearing their hair short. ’ 

The firmness of the parliamentary leadeljli^ 
itloue saved their cause. They entered into- 
an alliance w ith the Scots, who in the early 
part of 1044 sent an army 1;p their asisist-^ 
ance. Charles, on his part, made a tttihSS i 
with the Catholic rebels in Ireland, in or3^ 
to bring over tlic royal forces emplpyed ih 
that kingdom for service in En gland. Efe 
summoned such members of the p6ei:B and 
commrais as adhered to his cause to meet at 
Oxford, where they assembled. The par- 
Jiamejit at Westminster was divided upoL 
religions questions, which now entered 
largely into the policy of the war. Until 
now pai-liament had been controlled by the - 
Presbyterians, who had a regular system of" 
church government by councils of miuJr 
l(u-s and ehb^rs. Now the In dependents, 
who we re most numerous in the array, be- 
gan to absorb the power. They held that r 
each eliurch or congregation had the right, . 
to comlu(‘t its own affairs without the in- ‘ 
terfereiice or control of any other body. 
To tills parly belonged the more vigorous 
and comjM.'teik Joadei-sof the parliamentary ’ 
jiarty. Prtimimuit among these was Oil y or 
( 'voinwell, a gentleman of HqntingdouBti*:^^^ 
He had raised amoilg the Puritan v 
holders of his county a regiment of b '^ae/ 
w hi(*h hi' called the Trormded, and v’hiiSi 
Tiuder his command won fame tKe 

In the spring of 1643 the parliaineTfj^:^ , 
strong enough to resume the oflEensiV'^'y 
on the 1st of July a decisive 
fought between the two armies it 
Moor, which was fatal to the 
at the north. The royal army was 
annihilated; York surrendeteayteti^^jl^ 
liamenf; and Rupert was forced to 
with a ihere handful of men. : 

men ^^atly distinguished thexnsel^j^^ 
this 'little, and the IndependejitB^ 
tained the entire control in the rec 
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4 Wy« £1^0^ was repk^ped Uy 
Fau^, who had served at 
Hoor^ and Croaawell was made 
% <!i0]aQ;mand The cause of the king 

jNSpidlya and that of the parliament 
in proportion On the 14th of 
the king was again decisively 
at Kasehy, and his last hope ot 
||y^«Was destroyed He kept up the 
TOtil the following spring, how- 
ifptt, when in sheer despair he surrendered 
*'A^e^tpihe Scottish army before Newark 
lihwilliug to keep him, trans 
JS^ed hun to the parliamert, by which he 
wes a state prisoner at Holmby House, 
Suan^mpton 

jOn j^e meantime parliament had set to 
;W(()rK to destroy Episcopacy lu England 
'^ha JEVesbytenan system was < ‘'tal)li'r)hcd 
th^^OtS^nut the kingdom, exec pt in Middle 
a*l4 Lanoaslure, where the Indepcn 
were supreme, and the u^e of the 
litm^y was forbidde n eve n m pri 
vote &milies. The ministers who refused 
to acc^t the new 01 den of wtic 

driven feotn their pan^shes On the 10th 
^ January^ 1646, Aichbishop Laud, wh> 
had long been a prisoner 111 the Tower, in 1 
^lad been recently coudtinu d for hij^li 
' t essont was beheaded The tune for thi^ 
4eed bad passed by, and it was now inijilv 
act of useless vengeance It w is e k u 
^ ths^ parliament was rapidly tailing info 
^ of the bishops and the est ihli lu d 

church., The lands belonging to the bish 
ops and the crown were sold foi the b n fit 
iibe state, and the couci[uercd C i\aliers 
SSibjected to heavy hnes 

f .3^%3rmy consisted maud} of lud pen 
j. ^M^S^nd was not willing to submit to the 
rule of the Presbyterians In 
derive thplattei of Iht uUantage 
(3^ jibe possession of the kings pciMiii 
the leaders of the airuy resolved 
the king. This was aceornplibhed 
^ ^ toObp under Cornejt Joyee, of Fairfax b 
Vj jjr^d the king was conve}(d to the 
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feoted^lj 
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ftard, 

the k^^ 
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p^nne, 1647. The army was now 
^ toe servant, but the rival of pnr 
k, Chitrles endeavored to take ad 
(I of tol^ rivalry to play off one party 
^ber, but without success The 
^ the army desired the 

N her, 
Colotiel ]Sam- 


mond* Ctovemor of the Isle of Wight, by 
whom he was placed in confinement at 
Carrisbrooke Castle Shortly afterwards 
he made an unsuccessful effort to escap<$ 
from his prison The army was iiadigoant 
at the treachery with which Charles Lad 
conducted his negotiations with it 

It had been Charles’ intention to bi^ad 
a new civil war for the recovery of his 
crown , but lus imprisonment prevented toe 
execution of this plan. His adherents wcia 
not disheartened, however, and rismgs ilk 
his behalf took place in Wales and 1 1 
vanous sections of England in 1648. In 
the same yeai a Se otl^sh arni} composed of 
loyalists and inoelerate Presbyterians, led 
by the Duke ot Hamilton, invaded Tog- 
land to compel the kings le lease# Tbo 
English and Welsh n&iutrs woie put doWU 
b\ Fnirfix, anel the Scottish army w*i;> 
routed it Preston by Cromwell on tlie 18th 
of August 

The danger of a civil w ir being averted^ 
the pailumeut and the army pioceeded to 
settle their ehfhcultie*? J he former was 
willing to tiust the king again, and 
)ught to make a ticaty with him, in which 
it impos( d vei V haid terms upon him Tl «' 
aiiny h id no fiilh in the kin^ , it Inlieveil 
he would viol lie any promise he might 
in iD IS ( Ji a^ he e ould sife ly do so The^ 

1 ide IS resolv cd to e ildish their authority 
ever pailiimenf bcfoi'' that body couM 
arrin^o matteis with ( hailes Fairfax, at 
nice mai c hed upon Louek n, and a regiment 
un 1e r t oloncl Pride entcud the house of 
e ominous and expelled one hundred and 
loity el the member') from their seat ^ 
Ihi^ b )] I let, known as ‘ Pride’b Purge,” 
kit the parliimcnt in tho hands of the lu- 
depcnelciits ViL<roiis measuies were pre>- 
po'^.ed agunet the king It was 01 dereel by 
tlm purged house of eommons that he 
should be brought to tnil foi I ison 
igunst the parliament, and as the peers re- 
fused to concur in this order, the commons 
resolve el that the suprtme authority was 
vested in them, and evpelled the leirds 
from parliament A “high couit of justice ’ 
was organized for the tiial of the king Of 
this couit Jeton Braelslnvv was president, 
Cromwell and his son in liw, Iltniy Iieton, 
were among its mem he r^. 

On the 29th of Januaiy, 1649, Charles, 
whii had been lodged in bt James’ Palace, 
was brought before the high court m West- 
minster Hall He bore himself with dig- ^ 
nity and ffrmness, and refused to ackn^^»k 
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b; autfority of the fie 

. Ijimiied aiid sentenced to death as'* a 
tyiaitt, traitor, murderer, and public enen^ 
■ :t6'"thfe ’ good people of. the nation.” fie 
himself to his fate, and spent his 
days in preparing for it; under the 
Ministry of Dr. Jaxon, Bishop of London. 

30th of January, 1649, he was be- 
#fecSded in front of the palace of Whitehall, 
' , tu the presence of an immense and sympa- 
thizing multitude. By his own party he 
; . was regarded as a martyr, and is still so 
styled by the Church of England. 

CHAPTER VII. 

PilOM THE DEATH OF CHARLES I. TO THE 
^ ACCESSION OF GEORGE lU. 

Charles II. ProolairnefVKinc' in Ireland — The Mar- 
quis of Ormond — Croiawoll Subdues Ireland‘S 
Charles II. is A(ujef>ted by the Scots as King — 
Bottle of Dunbar— Escape of Charles — Scotland 
Compelled to Submit — War with Holland — 
Cromwell Dissolves thu Long Parliament and 
Bei 2 Ses the Govern meat— Is Made Jjord Protector* 
Commonwealth — Orom well’s Vigorous 
” \ , Kule —His Death — Richard Cromwell —General 
Mouk:, Becomes Master of England — Restores 
Charles It. — Arrival of the King— First Measures 
of Chad — Lord Ciaretidon — The Plague in 
. feiou^ Great Fire— Contemptible Charac- 

tiijr of tl»€^ King— His Woi^ Reign — The Rye- 
lL*ase Plot— Death of Charles — James If. King 
-—His Elforts to Restore the R(»m:iii Catholic Re- 
union— Opposition of, the Nation to him — Birth 
, <»f the Prince of Wales— The Rfevolulion — Land- 

ing of the Priiujo of Orange — Flight of James— 
^Vill^a^^ and Mary Ascend tlftf Throne — The 
Jacobites —ll.'hellion of the Irish — Battle of the 
me — rrehind Sul*'h*ed— Death of Queen Mary 
—William III. -Events of his Reign — His Death 
*— Queen Anne -Marlborotigh — His Character — 
Becomes the Real Ruler of EngUtrid — His Vic- 
tories — Capture of Gibraltar — Union of England 
; ^^d S^mllaud — Fall of Marlborough — Tlie Jacob- 

ite Plots — Death (»f Queen Anne— George 1. King 
—The Whigs in Power — Tinpcachmeiit of the 
Ministers -The Riot Act — The Pretender— He 
Attempts to Seize the Throne— Is Defeated — 
— Growtli of the PoVer of tln^ House of Commons 
—The South, Sea Sehcinu — Sir Robert Wal- 
pole — Prosperity of EngUunl — Death of the 
King ^—George 11. — Walpole Continued in 
Power — Death of Queen Caroline — War with 
Spain — Walpole Retires from the Ministry 
—William Pitt -Battles of Dcttingen and Fonte- 
aoye — Treaty of Aix-In-(Jiapelle--Failure of the 
Efforts of the Young Pretender — Battle of Cul- 
ioden— The Scveri Years’ War — England Sustains 
; ■ Fr^ Great — William Pitt Prime Min 

ister— His Character — The Methodists. 

HE execution of* the king — an act 
unparalleled in history — aroused 
a feeling of horror throughout 
Europe. It was not altogeflher 
r acceptable to the English people, 
t®' larg6 numbers of whom con 
^demued it as unwise and unjust. ' The 




power df the parliament, whicii i 
the bf the IndepeDdehtfli 
opposition. The pamament^ . WH 
sisted of the incomplete houae,^'^'^ 
only, appointed a council of 
the government. England* ywjifl.dji " 
cbe a commonwealth, and was 
without king or nobles. .This.arjrifbBiiiEdi^ . 
did not suit all parties, and a 
army, known as '' iK^vnllers,” 
held that all men should be ** 
an equality in rank and pr<q)eHy, 
out into an open mutiny, which was 
quelled by Cromwell. ^ 

Charles II., the son of the 
king, was proclaimed in Scotland 
land. He was an exile abroad 
time. His chief hope of succ^s lay.ln the- 
Marquis of Ormond, the Lord Lieutenant ' v 
of Ireland, who was a royalist, andyi^^ 
voted to his cause. Ormond gathered;' 
him an army composed of men^^ 
faith who were willing to support the- 
Cromwell, now a Jieutcmant-geuii$>^^\i, 
appointed by the English government id.- 
put down the outbreak. Cromwell arriv^; 
in Ireland in 1(549, and in nine memth^ h^ 
so tlioroiiglily subdued the 
was able to delegate the wmrk j 

law, Ireton, for completion, as his 
was needed at home. Hi$ mteasur^es^.- Wn^^ 
cruel, but eifective, and the spirit of. 
tlie Irish was broken. , AiSter. yd^ 
ing the last armed force in ; 

Cromwell sailed to England. Hndfer ^he ' 
rule of the coramonwealthy 
quered and discontented Irish , chiefs: wd' 
their followers, who desired to do sby we.re ^ 
allowed to leave the country and^- t^ seiv 
vice with foreign princes. Lai^ ndidbers ■ 
of the conquered people Were shippeSAo 
Barbadoes ; and many of & 
who had taken arms a^inst the 
were removed to lands assijg^ncd them '^ 
Connaught and Clare, and parliamentary sob' ;i- 
diers and many other English 
established in Munster, Ldnster, And^ ’'^ 
ster. Ireland was completely conuU| 
and England obtained a ffrtder hold ! 
it than it had ever had before^ ; ; 

Defeated in his hopes of re^ijiimg 
Charles opened negotiations ! 

and was accepted by thehi dh ^ 
utterly distasteful tbrhiih; 

Sootland, and wAs 
. Cromwell' 

ibrc€» towards ' 
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^ \ ^ ' « 

\ iltuiter l^slie <Lt puxkhar* He tti^n was 6jlfered for the capture of the pnnee 
-to overrun Scotland, but the himeelf. After a series of romantic adven- 
^ a?hHe he a as thus engaged, tures, Charles autceeded in escaping to 

with the Scottish army eluded him, France General Gecfrge Monk, one of 
tb^ oorder, and marched into Eng CromwclTs lieutenants, continued the war 
Cromwell hastened after him, and in Scotland, and reduced that country to 
him at Worcester, wheie he m 9ubinj‘««ion to England 



js(^ ' 4i> ^ omn cROMwijL 

a^'oec^ve defeat upon him on the In 1652 a quarrel with tho Dutch cun 
m SfiJptemb 1651 ^ the anmue saiy of cerjping the fisheries of the Scottish coa^t 
i Dunbar* The cause of brought on a wai between England and 

wi# now hopeless; his adherents Holland. It was fought at sea In No- 
l^<plAn|^J(MPr4li3rned vember the English fleet, under Admiral 

r ft rewh^d of ft thousand pounds 31ake,«was defeated by the Dutch, under 







THE ' WORZp. 
and was 


- Aiijmi^al Yon Ti'omnj off the Naze. Blake 
Kis shim, and took r^ge in 
while von Tromp cruised up 
channel with a broom at his 
in token of his determination to 
; English from tlie seas. In Feb- 

^vifiriiiliry, 1653, a battle which lasted foUr 
^ was fbught between these commanders, 
but was indecisive. In June and July, 
7 however, Von Troinp was defeated in two 
" great battles ; in the first by Blake, and in 
the last by Geucral Monk, in which engage- 
ment the Du tell admiral was slain. These 
vi(3tories virtually ended the war, but peace 
was not made until 1654. 

In the meantime the quarrel between the 
army and the parliament had broken out 
anew. The latter, which liad come to be 
known as “the Rump,” as it was but the 
1 ‘emnant of the house of commons, was 
neither feared nor respected, and Cromwell 
; resolved to put an end to the controversy 
which was distracting the country. On the 
20th of April, 1653, he entered the house, 
andnfter bitterly reproaching the inemlierH, 
called in a company of soldiers, and drove 
tliem out at the p(iint of the bayonet, and 
locked up tlie hall. He thus made it 
known that he meant to be in name, as lie 
was in actual fact, master of England. He 
desired to restore The old coiiHliiution and 
• itiake himself king, but thongli bis troops 
were devoted to him, and willing to suj>- 
port him as tlie head of tlie state, tliey hated 
' thel|||||ry iniiue of king. lie therefore 
simpj^pippointed a council, and summoned 
a parliament of liis own noinination. This 
' assembly met in 1653, and is known as 
“the Little ParJiament.” The royalists 
termed it “ Priiise God Barebone’s Parlia- 
m from one of its members wlio bore 
that singular luime. At the end of a few 
V ij^onths, the iiiajoi ity of tlie mcmber.s sur- 
, - powers to Oornwell, who, on 

the iOth oLDecembt'r, 1653, took the title 
pf Loref oj ihr ihmmonuwcalth of 

J JBn^iand, l^cotland, and Ireland. 

This act arrayed agalhit the protector 
pot only the rovalists but the republicans 
also, who reg^^nl him as a new tyrant 
and the destt^^r of the couiinoii wealth. 
CrQtnwgU began lis re the intention 

of exer^if^liis power within the limits of 
■/thp laws^orthe but circumstances 

forced him to dt^fe-rt nfcm this plan, and to 
inaugurate a stierner and stronger rule. 
The parliament, summoned by him 
in September, 1654, questioned hi^author- 




.. ...is bpd^ als6>6ver^d 
eration of all creeds, and refasDhj| to 
him any supplies, left him at ito. ^ ‘ 

without funds for the service of 
The agents of Charles IL, who " 

in the Low Countries, took 
these dissensions to stir up plots- |a 
against the protector. At the .. 

republican conspiracy was detectei- Tjfo 
republicans were treated with/ * 
the royalists were ekecutod pi^. 
slavery in the West Indies^ 
schemes were formed for Cromwellfel^a^ 
sination, but were detected by 
and came to nothing. Their ;; only 
was to drive him into more arbitral^; ngte^ 
ures. England \vas divided into 
military districts, each of w^Kiclv was^l^C J 
under the rule of a major-general 
republican sentimouts. ' A’ oontrifeutoh pf 
one-tenth, for the use of the state, was levied 
uj>on rich and disaffected royaijstsi A 
second parliament was assembled in March, 
1656, and this body proposed that Cromwell 
should take the title of king.; Finding* a 
large part of the army still averfee to a re- 
vival of the monarchy, Cromwell widely 
declined the crown. An edbrt was marie 
to revive the liouse of lords, but the com- 
mons were so hostile to it that on the 4th of ■ 
February, 1058, Cromwell dissolved the g^ir- 
liament. In this ])arliaiuGUt representatives ; 
ironi 8(u)tland and Ireland sat with thxie 
England. Scotland ^va^s held by apon-; ’ 
lish army of 10,000 men, undef (‘and , 

Monk. ' were 

The domestic policy of thb prot^ ger- 



inore to the position she had last at tarn 
of Elizabeth as one of the Icadingieia ^ 


Europe and the protectress, of P*vrV/^Pv£S 

ism. The English fleet under 

Blake compelltS the (Jrahdf Di^e 

cany and tlie pirates of the 

to make reparation foii their outrhgelfs^^M 

English com merceJ* ' ■ : ^>Pirahce, ■ ^ 

Holland sought the IfegKsh 
the protector, true to bis 'policy, threw h-' 
weight , iA behalf of France a ud ^ 

Spain. In 1655 the Spanish possessions iii . : 
the West Indies were atbeked, ai4 : 
island of Jamaica esaptured. In 1657 
attacked the Spanish treasure^shii^ in . 
barhor of Santa C^ruz in Temerinp,v^.|^ 


burned thein after a despetato 
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tlio Thamos, and on the 3d of Feb- 
Miuy, 1660, Monk entered London m tn- 
He wab absolute mantt-r of Eng- 
land now, and for sc\tral da)*:* remained 
aileal aa to bis intt ntions, but at length, to 
4^tfreat joy of the nation, declared for a 
*• free parhaini nt ilu old parliament at 
once aaseinblfd, and afui issuing writs foi 
a general ( It t tioii, piocl unit d its own dis 
solution on the Ibth of March Thus 
ended the famous long parJ lament, which 
bav mg bten twjct (xjxlltd and twice rt 
stoied, bad had an existence of twenty 
years 



niuurs II 


The now ]MilMni(nl wliith was termed 
tbe Co)Li iiilo i it w IS not suininonul by 
the king, on tin 25th of \]m\ tlu 
house of loids iiswming its iightful plan 
in it* Monk hid b t^n for soriu tiiiu in 
correspond ene( witli ( Ii.iihs who issued 
his famous dedaiition ol Bit da iii whitb 
he promised agcmiil piidon foi all past 
offencts to aP^aie onh such ptisons as 
shall hereafter lie excepted bv puliunent,” 
and freedom of const lence On the dth of 
Mav Charles was proclaimed king without 
an\ effort being made to impose conditions 


upon him. The fleet ww^ent * 

to convpy him to Euglimd^imd on 39^ 
of May hd made his mtg 
Charles II. was good-tempered,^ 
going, and of good manneiiB, but he hi# 
little ho lit and no principles. If he 4lw ? 
any k ligion, he was a Homan OathoHa^ Imt 
he caicd little for such matters, and ^ 

amuse ment the chief object of hie irtMieuee,. ^ 
He began his reign by ignoring t^e 00990^ ^ 
monweallh and dating all his acts in the. 
twelfth }iar of his leigii The bon^ of 
(Vomwell, of Iieton, las son in-laW^ ana of ^ 
Biadsh iw , tlu pii side nt of the court whichr 
senttneed Charles I, were dragged from 
their tombs m Westminster jKod 

hinged atTjbinn All the judges bf the 
lat( king wpie i\cept(d from tbe amnesty, 

IS were five otlui peisons Twentyf>nino 
jicrson*:* 111 all weie tiled for treason; Of 
llusi ton weie executed, the remainder im- 
piisoncd foi lift riu king's promise Uf 
uligioii*^ tolt lalion was soon broken. Tbs 
‘ Solt mn Tjl ij^iu and C ovenant" was burned 
bv tlu b iiigin 111 , and over 2000 neii^m- 
fuinist ( It igv nu u were ejected from theu 
p u isht s A sc pai ate pailia lent was granted 
to Scotland, winch sentenced the Marquis 
of -\ig>lc, the git itest ot the leadeis oftlie 
( ivtnanteis, to death as a tiaitor iJow 
lir ChaiJf'H would liave earned his revenge 
It 1 " iiiqmssihlt to sa>, hid he not been 
( luekt <1 b\ the hi mruss of Ins great miniS^ 

It t, Loul ( 1 lit ndon, Ins most faithful com 
j inioii in c\iU who lu'^i^ted upon theexo- 
( ntion in ^ood laith of the aets ot amnesty 
nul mdcniniiv (^harlcs was well satisfiw 
1 ) ido]d a nuue lenient and lejss trouhle-^ 
some eonr^t Litti on the royal govern^ 
ment txerleti nil its power to compel the 
idoption of the dot tunes and practices of 
the Church of England by the j^ptew 
( h 11 It s, ill order to screen the Koaioit 
< atfiolies, to whom ho was kindly dispolee, 
would hut alitvud liberty to the 
c()nh>imi^ts also, but the church party CQ^* 4. 
]Kllet1 him to banetion their acts. All per* 
sons not of the established faith were 8 tif 
out iiom all public employments and. 
ors All per«»ou8 holding ofiSce were oblij|yt 
to tako an tiath of a]legiauce,^ackiioiirhit^ 
in? the king's supremacy and^denyu^ 

Konian Catnohe doctrine of 
tion In consequence of this law, thohlajp# 
biothei, Ja ncs, Duke of York, who^Waa ^ 
Catholic, wah obliged. In 1673, to XiSdijtllt 
office of lord high admiral. t 

In 1662 Charles mrnied Catharytif ^ 


1 




£ TQ AOG^WN OF mORQE III. 


^ t^ ^ daujfhter of the Kiiig 
/and received as her dowry the^ 
in Africa and tile island 
' India. Tangier was of no 

dscj and “was soon aoandoned, and 
Moabay was made over to the East India 
Oc^pany; In the same year Charles, w^ho 
- .|i«as diwa^ fs in want of money, sold Dunkirk 
LeMis XIV. of France, to the great in- 
ation of the English people, 
the summer of JGG5 the plague broke 
London, and in six mouths swept 
bWay over 100,000 po<.)plc‘. The next year, 

. dh'= «Q 1666, a destructive 

:JSafe London and raged for three 

dayA distreying the city from the Tower 


to- ana tti 

- JbuadhigH destroyed 
which was after- 

ly : : pre^nt 
spitridid cathe- 
dralj the work of 
jia; Chnstopher 

- ' 

. ; Charles began 
amid the 
deVotod loyalty 
4)^ snlvjects, 

, whd; Were Jack of 
viir and confu- 
dott** He soon 
disgusted them 
4>y his profligacy. 

immoralities 
were open and 
V ; sba^el^s, a n d 
> hiacoirrtthemost 



le and Smithfield. Among the 
wag old St. Paul’s, 


by parliar f/ 

hiltnt for the dampa^^ 

his court. The fleet ivas laid up uni^epairod, 

and the sailors, left without pay, mutinied. 

In 1667 the Dutch fleet entered the Med* 
way, burned some vessels at Chatham, and 
blockaded the Thames. The nation, in an 
agony of shame, awokeT from its dream of 
loyalty, and began to sigh for a return of 
the proud days of Cromwell. Peace was 
made wnLh Holland soon afterward. ' " 

The Eail of Clarendon, the king’s chief 
adviser, was disliked by the monarch and 
the people, but for different reasons. The v 
former found liim a determined opponent ' 
to his plan of making England subservient 
to France aiid of re-establishing tho Pomaii 
Catliolic roligion ; the latter hated him for' 





ever 
1. in England. 
.wo^Vyliis 


OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


Its chief dignitaries 
favorites and his jnis- 
'^e^es-V To support this sliameful luxury, 

. the regular jxmsioncr of 

, L^>maJQy./and sold to him Ids own honor ; 


interests. 


general depression 
by and the fire England 

in a 




war with Holland, 
OUt 4>£ the commercial rivalry be- 
tn two Rations and the king’s desire 
the Dutch for their 
in nil$ exile. Several naval 
one of which, the battle 
for four days. 

I/hms XIV. at fi rat aided the Datch, as we 
• sito entered into a secret 

ts^ty wifli Eiiglaad apd deserted his former 
Charles rieglTOted the war^ and 


his venality and pride. Charles resolved 
to sacrifice Inrn to the wrath of the people 
at the close of the Dutch war, and deprived 
him of his chancellorship. Clarendon was 
thereupon impcachod by the commons; he 
fled to the continent and passed the 
niaiuder of his life in exile. The advisers 
of the king now indiu^ed him to omter into 
the combination known as the Triple 
Alliance, consisting of England, Holland, 
and Sweden, for the j^urpof^e of checking 
the ambitious designs of Louis XIV. 
Charles, as has been related, had no heart 
in this alliance, and on the 22d of Mayi 
1670, signed the secret treaty of Dover 
with Louis XIV., by whicih lie again sold 
himself to France. He was to receive a 
yearly pension, was to declare himself a 
Koman Catholic as soon as was prudeiu. 
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of resistance on tbe peijrtTiibr^ 


'tif- idle English people to the scheme for 
restorii^ the Romish religion, Louis agreed 
^itb aid au army. In accord- 

Iftnoe with this agreement Charles abandoned 
Iris allies, and in 1672 joined Louis in his 
Wir against the Dutch. The English gained 
little credit in this war, and parliament, in- 
digifant at this degrading alliance, forced 
the king to withdraw from it and make 
peace with Holland in February, 1674. 

Charles II. was childless, and the heir to 
the throne was the Duke of York, a Roman 
Catholic. The greater part of the nation 
regarded the prospect of ids accession with 
serious apprehension, and a strong party 
was formed which liad for its object the ex- 
clusion of the duke from the throne on 
account of Ids religion. To this party tlie 
name of whig, wldch had been applied to 
the Presbyterian insurgents of Scotland, 
was given. The supporters of the duke on 
► (he other hand were called tones, a name 
given to the Roman Catholic outlaws of 
Ireland. As tlie king had no legitimate 
i ldldren, the whigs were anxious to secure 
the cr<uvn for the eldest of his illegitimate 
V ms, thv‘ Duke of Monmouth, who was the 
, itlpl of the iiatioii, wlvich believed him to bo 
the kiinjf’s son by a secret marriage. The 
efl[l)rts 1') exclude the Duke of York from 
the thi’ouc gi’eatly angenid Charles, who, 
during the last four years of his rcigu, re- 
fused to suniiiion a parliament. The wldgs 
in many j)laces resorted to plots of insur- 
Toction, ^4iicli were detected. One of these, 
organized by the most desperate of the oppo- 
sition, was kuown as the Rye-House Plot, 
and had for its object tlie assassination <d* 
Charles and his brother. It was betrayed, 
and several executions followed. Among 
the victims were Loi d William Russell and 
Algernon Sidney, two of the best men of 
the day. It is now believed that they were 
innocent of the charges for w^hich they 
aufiered. Monmouth having been concerned 
in the whig plots, was obliged to go abroad, 
and in a short while the Duke of York was 
reinstated in his post of lord high admiral. 
Charles was soon after seized with an epi- 
leptic attack, and after lingering a few days, 
'}■. died on the 6th of February, 1685. In his 
^ ^t moments he was atteuded by a Roman 
e^tholic priest. He was sincerely mourned 
ET his people, for, in spite of his coutempti- 
fie character, he never lost his personal 
popularity. 


i>iike of Tdrk ^ 9 

rene w James II/ \Ho ways', 



allowed to assume the crown 
as the majority of the Englisl 
opposed to him in jreligious 
feared that he would seek to cfa^iij 
existing order of things. Still; iitf 
believed to be a man of honor, the 
acquiesced in his rule, hoping 
observe the oath he had taken to 
Church of England, and respect, 

When it was known, a little later,. th^t . - 
king had gone in royal state to att^d ■ 

there was a feeling of general alarm throuj^r- 
out the kingdom. Other evidences ‘ 
soon given that the king set small wei^t 
uj^on his promises. ; > j//, 

Almost immediately after 
cession, the attention of , the king add thf/ " 
nation was drawn off to a movement 
the former might have tyrned to hi8.adwnrVX 
tage luid ho been a wiser man. In* the 
early summer of 1685 the Duke pf M6 )dk/ 
mouth, accompanied by a number of whigi 
gentlemen who had been with him in exile, 
landed in Dorsetshire in arms. On the 
2()lh of June, at Taunton, Monhmuth de- 
clared himself king. He was joined by a/ 
niunher of w hig nobles and by many oJ? 
peasantry and townspeople of the^ • ' 

c(uuities. The royal forces were ‘ 

ateJy despatched against him, and i' 

6lh of July he was deieated at Sedgemoorv :■ 
Two days later Monmouth was -caitur^/ 
and w’iis beheaded on the 15tb‘ 
under an act of attainder passed by 
inent shorlly after his landing, 
lowers were treated wdth reniorseJeekp%^w 
The chief instrument of the king ip 
ing them Avas the infamous Chief 
Jeffreys, whose courts, from which a..’pn^.; 
oner rarely escaped witli his life or propehiyV " : 
Avere known as the “Bloody Assiae?*/ V . 
wretch sold pardons in such quantities 
he soon became rich, and his bloody /.♦wv 
was rewarded by the king with 
cellorship. 

The ease Avith which MonmouthV.'^iSB^ 
lion had been crushed, and the detei^l|il!^\- 
tion manifested by the English , 
sustain the king, induced James 
himself strong enough* to enibrbe thp5|^ 
he had determined upon at the 
reign. He Avas anxious to secutp .th® .K 
of the habeas corpus act, which hadf 
passed in the previous reign, and to. 
large standing army. ^ In order .to -t?: 
this force moie suo^rvient ,to W 



■■■/ 
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L^..i . 1 .- ^ 

s'^mdt BE>&^fi^rmitj|r. The law8 against 
vmich this blow was ainaed were iniquitous 
enough, and should never have disgraced 
the statute-book ; but James was a consti- 


3:. <;|bfe^ laws against the boldirfg o; 

7 Bofuan Catholics to be i^epeali^ 

contmned a large tory ma- 
; in spite "of this, it refused to 

.;'i bills for tlie enforcement of the 

'' feng^g "pdlicy, and was prorogued by him. 

■ jirudent of the Engl ish Catholics, 

' .aM:; even Pope Innocent XI. himself, 

James to refrain from violence and 
'govern hia kingdom in accordance with 
ftilaws for the present ; but he was deaf to 
advice, lla dismissed all his miuis- 
schemes, and would 
were willing to lend 
to his ‘tyranny. Consequently 
, ;t upright aaen of hia own party 

In order to make 
#freiaftd' a him in case of 

v^rbujblp iu SJngl^a^ the king appointed 
Talbot, Earl of Tyrcounel, to the 
g-f^Vjsishment of that country. He was the 
d^fni^ined^ of the Protestant settlers, 
filled every office in the island with 
C!atholics/ 

. Among •tb© most resolute opponents of 
vthe king’s tyranny was the English Church. 

given himself up to the 
priest named Petre, 

■ .hiSW;! tli9 .-ul)mi.ssi()n of 

great body to his will. An eedesias- 
'“;i^eal ?06mmissb presided over by Jeffreys, 
tool for such work, was set up, and 
oharged with the task of governing the 
.ichtmvh, orj in other words, of compelling ii 
to submit to the king’s plan for its destrue- 
tlonv*; The km^ had forbidden the c lergy 

,io*;pi^Sao^^ against popery; a clergy nuui in j eddest daughter^ aiid llic^ heir apparent to 
itAie d^ of Loiidou had vioiated this 
vinbrnmand ; and Bishop Compton was or- 
V him. Tlie bisluip 

power of the coininissioii 
The acts of tliis body drove*, 
almost open robe*] lion against 
then tried to force the 
;|^tvVMSiti'e^ Catholic officers, in 

them into schools 
dissemination of that faith. Cara- 
lightly^ but at Oxford a de- 
atruggle ensued, in which the 
^^giedbded' in a Catholic pres- 

Up0A:"M College, the fellows 

for their opposition 
who*le English 
arrayed against lym, James 
d tbV^urt of th€» dissenters, 

dnr ^ at the same 

Jib t^J^rve hisbwh feith, he published in 
l^eiai^tion rfludulgence,” 




tutional king, and had no power to annul 
them. That right was reserved to parlia- 
ment. His eflbrt to conciliate the dis- 
senters fill led. All classes of Protestants 
Sfiw through hLs scheme, and laughed at bis 
pretence of serving them. 

In 1688 the king published a second! 
declaration of indulgence, which he order^ 
should be read in all the churches. WU- 
liain Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury,, 
and six bishops of his archdiocese, present^ 
a petition Uf the king against this order/ 
James received the petition in great anger, ; 
and sent the *• Seven Bishops ” to the ToWCr,. 
on a charge of seditious libel. They were 
tried by the Court of King’s Bench, and 
were triumpluiiitly atiquitted. The news 
w^as received in all parts of England with 
rejoicings, and James was thus given ample * 
cause to see how firmly his people were 
united against him. 

In the midst of these stirring events, on 
the 10th of Jiiiu.*, 1688, was born the Prince 
of Wales, James Francis Edward^ the son 
of dames by liis second wife, Mary of M(>- ^ 
dena. James and his partisans were greatly . 
elaUd, but the event really hastened his 
ruin. Until now tlie people had endured 
the tyranny of the king in the hope that 
all would he made right ujuni the accession 
of the Princess Mary of Ch ange, the king’a 
I t(;r. aj ’ ' ' ' 

the crown. Tlu^Jiirtlv of a prince destroyed 
these ho[)es, and liiionglit matters to a crisis. 
Some there were who did not hesitate to 
declare that the Prince of Wah^s was no| 
the king’s son. Tlie leading whig nobles,, 
however, took a more decisive step, and on 
the 30th of June, the very day of the bish- 
ops’ acquittal, sent a secret invitation to 
William and Mary to come over from Hol- 
land and claim the crown, promising to 
sujiport them with all their power. The 
invitation was accepted, and the Prince of 
Orange set to work with energy to prepare 
for the invasion of England. James wob- 
not convinced of his danger till the prince 
was ready to sail, though he was warmed 
of it by Louis XIV., wdio had dete(^ed 
William’s design. Then he attempted to 
undo his work by abolishing the ecclesias- 
tical commission and making other conces- 
sions. It was too late for conciliatian, how- 



mo \ ; Tm ILLVHTBATED BmTOBT OJT tllE WpMZP. 


«vi 3 t, Th0 <ate of the Stuart dynasty was 
aealed. 

On the 6th of November, 1688, William 
of Orange landed at Tot bay He was well 
reomved by the people, and" in several days 
was joined by a mirnber of the leading 
men of the kingdom, among them Lord 
Ohurchill, afterwards the great Duke of 


5 tr6am. It was afterwards tecoveroS, 

»eers as were in London at dnee 
the governmont and^ sent to 
presence of the Prince of Oran|^ 
took upon himself the task of adiBWirt^ 
mg the kingdom. A convention ol* 
estates of the realm was siimniOned/#l^<fc 
met on the 22d of January, i6B9* ^ 



/ ^ 

WTI HAM III ^ * 

1 ^ 

Marlborough. Janas retreated before the flight of James was recogpiseed as an dbdi* 
advancing and rapidh inereasing forces of cation of t^e throne; and the 
the prince, and his daughttr Anne, who having secured the “religion, laws, 3Rb-' ^ 
was a Protestant, joined tlie piiity of her erties of England by a Declaratioiiiviaf 
brother-in-law' IJtteily disheartened, the Right, ofreted the crowrn in jmnt sdftr* 
king fled from. Whitehall on the 11th of cignty to William and Mary on the 1$!^ 
December, and as he crossed the Thames of February. This formal oflfefr wajs ^ 
^rin a boat threw the great seal into the cepted, and the sovereigns began their rfeijfii 

^ i 



mm rm j)js4tm of osLABim 

Thus \7a9 completed the 
lUvolution,” which saved that 
\ if) j^rotestantism and liberty^ The 
ity of Ireland went with that of 
^ 4>^d a few months later the estate«t 
tiaud proclaimed William and Maiy 
Mm and queen of that countr} 

i;emaioed a large party in Eng 
lll^d who regarded the accesjsiou of Wil 
Hflioi and Mary as unlawful These were 
OftUed Jacobites, and were destined to give 
the new eoveieigns considerable ti^nble 



V* ^ 

I ^ AWESSZO^ OF OJSOMGE III S9% 

of France, who bad warmly espoused the for- 
tunes of James, as the cause oflegitimacy 
against the right of a nation to s^f govern- 
ment, furnished James with an army and 
money, and officers fo^r his Irish troops.* 
James rear lied Ireland in Maich, 1689, and 
summoned a pailiament The lush rallied 
round him with enthusia«iin, hoping that if 
they could restore Ins foi tunes, thev could 
exact his consent to their inilcpt Defence as 
the price of then sen ices The whole 
island except Euni&killLH arnl London- 
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Aouut four hundred of the florg} indinl 
ing five of the “Seven Bishops, hid sctu 
pies respecting the rightfulncs^ of the dc 
|)OSltkdx of James, and refused to swear 
Alieigianoe to William and Mai\ The> 
known as non-juror& 

{rfiland stoutly refused to aijviiowkdge 
xiew sovereigns, and the^Earl of Tyi- 
cotmel invited James to come over, and 
•calied on the people to support Itini The 
iidiole XrnAt ra< e rose in aims in defence of 
iiiiair Gatholfc sovereign and Louis XIV 


d(ii\ which were gallanth hdd by the 
Englidi, suppoiltd him Londonderiy was 
btsicged by Juik*^ ff)^^ but held out 
until ud was icct ived fiorn Engldud En- 
uibkilkii beat back the foice btnt against it 
In llu Slimmer oi 1()90 William, who 
had joined the geiicial Jt ague of the con- 
tmental powers against Louis XIV , went 
ovei to Ireland to conduct the wai in peison. 
The departure of thf king from England 
wa« seized upon by the French to maae an 
attack upon that country in concert with 



Englisl: 

ii&W fiterbert, Earl of Torrington, was 
ba^y beaten by the French fleet, ofTBcachy 
Headi on the 30th of tFiine, as has been 
It was belit^ved that Lord Her- 
secretly a partisan of James. , The 
Admiral Tourville hovered upon 
"the English coast for some time, waiting for 
Jacobites to rise and co-operate with 
him, but as they did not take any such ac- 
tion, he finally withdrew, after sacking the 
unprotected town of Teigumouth. 


and took ship for France. At tbb i ^ 
of the English army Dublin thr^ 5 
gates to lung William. The It^ 1 
cursed the cowardice of the fUj ‘ ' 

James, blit gallantly Continued 
under their accomplished 
Sarsfield . Willi am 's presence being i 
in England, the conduct of the i 

to the Dutch (Icncral Ginkell, who defha 
the Irish and French forces at Aghrim dn 
the 12th of July, 1691. ^ In this 




TITT rXOTJSn DKSTROY THK FIlENCIl 

The defeat off* Beachy Head was more j 
than atoned for l)y the successes of King j 
William in Ireland. Immediately upon I 
landing in Ireland the king niim^hed rapidly j 
to the south, and on the 30th of June ar- • 
rived In front of the army ol‘ James, which j 
was posted strongly behind the Boyne. ! 


On the morning of the 1st of July Wil- 
Mam forced a passage of the stream at the 
/ head of his troops, and inflicted a decisive 
upon the Irish army. James made 
-^o effiirt to rally his forces, but fled to 

fotUev^v ‘ 

• - 


French eornmandec St. Ruth sitas 1 
The last stand of the Irish was at . 

Limerick, which was captured by (^kell 
in October, 1691. Sarsfield, its herpid Ife- 
fender, and as many of the Irish ascbpso; 
to go wdth liim, were allowed to 
to France and enter the serviPe -pf -^at C. 
country. Tb^ triumph of .the Eaglli 
complete, and severe Jaws were 
which hefd Ireland m such ^ 

jection, that she ceased to be a 
apprehension to England until tbo . 


-V'V-s:' 
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Breach revolndon in the next 


of William wero now engaged 
> atrtiggle on the continent between 
i^h!iuld Alliance and Loixib XIV, the 
of which have been related in the 
history of this period During his 
«; 4 ii^noo on the continent he French Ueet 


eion. The war was brought 4o a clo^ by 
the treaty of Jlyswick, in 1697 
Previous to this William 111. had become 
sole sovereign of England by the death of 
Queen Mary on the 28th of December, 
1694 A large part of the king's popu- 
1 irity in England had been due to the 
queen, and after her death the coxamons 



I LN \^^l 

Witanpted another descent upon the Enij and thi king "oon became involved in 4 
l^coastisatid was defeated \dmiral quanel in \\hi(h the forncr indulged the 
ia the Ohantiel Tht French were nation il dislike of foieignoi^ subjecting 
into the Bay of La Hogue, i the king to miny inortific flliuii", which he 
ibeiif ships were burned h\ the Eng- I bore with fiimnc'is and dignity The com- 
as hae been related, a d 1692 This | raons insisted upon the di^b^nding of the 
Vji^toaty Was the death-blow to the hopes of i gi eater part of tht ainiy ^nd obliged Wil- 
Jf'Bmes U*, and saved England from inva- 1 ham to send away his favoute Dutch guaids 



econom\ , ]> u h lUK nt <1 the iirin\ ixud 

navy to a nid m) IkJ th* 

hands of the Liiij it llu moinint ili it 

the of 1 nj:lin(l u<|uiiul him to 

be atronti: and inch jundi nl 

The union of I n^l iml with hianei in tlie 
oHort to disimmhii tlu ^juni^h (lonninoiiN 
and the events of llu u < t llu 
8iKoes<uoii, have bun idiiUil The wai 
had scaled^ biprun wluii William III 
died, on tlu Stli of JMaidi 17di, Uom the 
offectb of a fall fioni hi" hoist Hi was 
fiftv-one years old, and had JtiKd England 
vieiilv foul teen vuii". 

AVilluim li ft no ' bildrtn bv Quetu Maiy, 


infliiend of the beautiful nm! imperious 
Saiah Jiniiinirs v\1k bad married Johtl 
( hurdull a man who had been raised 
tlu |>((ijg( b> Janus IJ , and whom Wil- 
li ini III , in "})it( of his personal dislike of 
him had (uatid Earl of Marlborough 
Thiough his \\if( s influeiice Marlborough 
g lined tlu f Ivor ot the Princess Anne, and 
W illiain III , when d}ing, pointed him out 
to hi I as till one beest qualified tO lead the 
annus of England in the great struggle 
vvliK h had begun upon fiie coOtiaept 
M.irl borough was m many respects one of 
theguatest statesmen, and was unquestion- 
ably the ablest general England ever pro* 
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was a singularly haiulsomc 
gifted with a sereiiky of 
. ieinpdr which few things could ruffle. His 
bf^TagO was unshaken, his nature ardent 
tihid veuturesome, but held in chec^k by a 
which personal feelings 
ijbfybr; influenced. His capacity for endur- 
ing extraordinary, and he was 

sometimes known to pass fifteen hours on 
hori^eback. His manners w^ere j)erf(jct, and 
every one formed a striking 
triSt of his In his de(!j)est vex- 

ho vvas calm and . serene. He was 
attack /d to liis wife, and liis 
iOY® her wa$ the only strong feeling ol' 
n& Otherwise purely iutellectiial imtun;. 
In fai ling 8 else he was absolutely without 
flaeling, hating no one, loving none, aiul 
rbj^tt^g nothing. “The passions wdiich 
around him, whether nohle 
OT/ighoble^ to him siin|)ly cleincnts in 

ah iuteHectual problem which liad to he 
SkSived^l^ pati^^^ He was insensible to 
fin^ sentiments of our naUire, an<i, 
though ^ a man of real givatness, lovt'd 
money sii ply for money's sake, and stained 
hlS great fame by his avarice and pecnlaiion. 

iXudefr the iunuence of the Karl of Alarl- 
boiOuglb Anne Hiiiiouncid imnudi- 

.al^iy upon her accession that it was her 
intentiun to continue the/ foreign p(»licy of 
her prYdeoessor. Marlborough, wh(» lunl 
reached the tipe age of iifiy-two, was ap- 
pointed to the conimaiid of the J^^nglish 
army in Flanders. He at one(^ entered 
iippU his duties, and by the force of hi- 
farilliaut genius attained an ase.endency in 
the cov^nmls of the allies whieh jnade liim 
the VeiSil director of the w^ar. Though an 
old itmh, he. exhibited a daring and au- 
^’dity iii his plans and j no v cm (‘ins which 
b^hbded both his allies and his adv‘ rsa- 
ries, and compelled victory. Tlie career 
which he now began was one of unbroken 
good-.^fe as Voltaire ti iily declares, 

. ije nhyer laid sie^ to a fortress but to eap- 
iurb fought a battle Iwit to win it. 

il'he the war of the Kpauish suc- 

ce6|^O0; have been related, ami we shall 
refer to them only incidentally in this por- 
tioft of OUT Darrative. 

3Biy his first su ccesses Marll )oi^ii gh d rove 
■ the from the lower Khine and 

tVped, Holland from the danger of invasion. 

. Jf^dr .these services he was created a duke. 
By great victory over the French and 
; i^vatiand at Blenheim he’ firmly estab-. 
lulled his; com maud i tig influence at home 


and abroad, and was rewarded by tlie gift 
of the royal manor ^ of Woodstock, wlu;re 
was subsequently erected the palace of 
Blenheim. 

Though absent on the continent, Marl- 
borough was the leading spirit of the gov- 
ernment of England, and his influence 
shaped the domestic as well as the foreign. 
poli(;y of Queen Aune. In politics he was 
a tory, and the w^iir iu whicJi he was en- 
gaged was entirely a “ whig war.*' . He 
e.^erted all his influence to draw his party 
into a su])|)(»rt of the war, but wdth only 
partial sui’cess. .His inaich into Germany 
can-cd lories to regard him with iu-* 
tense bit uriu'ss, and had he failed his 
|)olitiea! ruin would have been inevitable^ 
Mis victoiy at iflenheini for a time silenced 
tlie ojiposition to liirn, but from this moment 
lie l»egan to drift steadily towards the 
whigs, tlie only party wdiieli really aupr 
ported liis jioiity. I>y a skilful coalition 
of the moderate torios with the wliiga he 
inaiiagc<l to defeat the intrigue's of the 
jieaee party, and liis lirilliant victory of 
Ibnnillies, on llu' ‘/‘>d of May, 1700, which 
d(‘stroyed the Kreneh aniiy under Marshal 
Viileroi and iVc'cd Flanders from The 
IT'cneh, strengthened Ids power. In the 
same year Kngland gained another great 
advantage by ilie eafiture of Gibraltar b}'- 
Aibuiral IJookc. d'liis famous fortress lias 
ever since remained in p\).<scssion of Great 
Britain. Tlie lairl of P(aerl)oroiip;li, a 
lu illiant bitt. (U-ratii^ genius, rajiidfy ovcirran 
Sjiaiii for the allies, l.»ut left the pcninsuhi 
in disgust wdii'ii Iu*. found the allies unwill- 
ing to act in acconlane.e with his advice. 

For a long time the policy of uniting 
England and Scotland in one kingdom had 
biM'D seriously considered by the leading 
stMtcsnien of Great Britain, but; tlio [irojoct 
was long ilelayed by niigious diflercnces 
juid coinmen'ial jealousies. In 1706 the 
nieavsun^ w as revived and was carried forward 
with suoli success that, in 1707, an aet of 
union wars passed providing for the union 
ol‘ Knglaiul and Beotland under the name 
of tlie Kingdom of Great Britain. Tl. w^as 
agreed (luit tlie succession to the British 
crown should be regulated by the provisions 
of the English net of settlement, which, in 
default of heirs to Queen Anne, gave the 
(U’own to the I’rincess So|)hia, J.01<*(‘tress of 
Hanover (the daiighte.r of (iueen Elizabeth 
of Bohemia and the granddaughter of 
James T.) and her lieirs, being Protestants. 
No changes were made iu th^ church or 
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iaSw of Scotland, but all rights of trade govern England by h^di^ 
l^ere iniuie common to the two countries, a power between the rival 
Uniform system of coinage was adopted, The victory of Ramilliea made 
■^nd a single parliament was to represent enough to compel the queen, in 
^he united kingdom, for which purpose hatred of the whigs, to admit 
forty-five Scotoli members were added to derland, their most ultra leader; 
the English House of Commons, and six- The tories every day became more 
teen representative Scotch peers to the to the W'ar, and Marlborough 
English House of Lords. The union w\as to roly upon tlie whigs for support V S 
at first opposed in Scotland, and threats made him pay a dear price for 
of violent resistance were plentiful ; but the sistance. They were the only 
good sense of the Scottish people finally supported the war to which the : 
prevailed, and by the close of the year pledged, and he was powerless, as he 
1708 the union ^vas generally aequiesecid not command the aid of the^ tori^, ;:W 
in as the best policy for both countries, oppose their measures. Not only ;was 
JSuch indeed it has proved. To Scotland tory party opposed to him, but 
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Ihc union with England has boon of the principles of the queen caused her to 
greatest advantage. It “opened u]) new faith in the groat duke. She bitterly 
•avenues of w(‘alth which the energy of its sonted the ap[)ointment of Lord Sunderlaiud . 
people lurnc'd to wonderful account. Tlie to ofli -c, which Marlborough Lid 
farms of Lotliian hnv(‘ become models of from her by threatening to resigii Ws CQUji- ' 
agricultural skill. A fishing town on the mand. The whigs were determin^ f to ^ 
Clyde has grow n into the rich and populous driv(‘ the moderate torie^ from 
'{Glasgow, Pea(‘c and (‘III lure liave changed Marlborough, pow^erless to oppose 

wild clansmen of the highlands into waisol)liged,againsthisjudginent,^,Opm- 
Ifasmen and farmers. Nor was the change ply with their demands. This cotjciijiwace 
.iRwed by any loss of national spirit, increased the hatred of the queen toiNfjirds 
The world has hardly seen a mightier and the duke;* and the haughty temper of,' the 
more rapid development of national energy Duchess of Marlborou^ won fbr hot the : 
ihan that of Scotland after tlie union.” dislike of her former friend. 

It was the wise policy of Marlborough to were now supreme at home. V \ 
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brilliant victory won by later a tory house of commons was re-^ 
- ^ Oudenanle, and the other turned, and the ministers felt strong e nough 

. iilpC6ss!£» of the allies, iTidu(H^d Louis t*) destroy the "duke. The Duchess of 

: ^ ofi^ of peace, as has becni related. Marlborough was dismissed from court, the 

; 'Marlborough, belioviug that all that Lug- duke was removed from his command, and 
‘land cjould justly desire was safe, was unx- called Ijoino to answer to charges of pecu I ii- 
ious for peace, but the English ministry t ion, and was condemned by a vote of tin? 
lAnd. the allies, in spite of Jiis counsels, bouse of conimous, wliicli was controlled by 
bailghtily demanded of Louis U*rms wlfudj bis mcmics. lie at once left England, 
he could not grant wilhout a shanudiil 'I'ln- mnovul of Marlborougli put an end 
iSabiificc of his honor, and the war wcjit on. | to iIk^ oj)positioii to the witlidrawal ofErig- 
Xhe bloody battlc*of Malplaquet, though a land from tliii war. Tb(‘ dc termination of 
victory for IVIarlhorougi), was purchased by Jhjglaud to make peace w-illi France in- 
the loss of 24-, 000 men, and the French <liicetl lln allies to adopt a similar course, 
■array was able to conduct ils rf^freat in and nn fiv 1 llli of April, J7 1^, the peace 
jgood order. The enemies of Marl l>orough of L' re» lii. was sigtK'fl. .I>y this treaty 
eagerly seized upon tliis “ di'lnge of blood’' Ihigland ga!e<'d Nova Scotia and the island 
as a ineans of rendering him un])opnlar a t of Si. t Msri- toj>iier, ami was ctuifirmed in her 
home. A flood of painpliK ts and olln r ]M>s.s(‘ssion of ( libi-aUar and Minorca. Lo 
publications was let loo^e against Idni ; In'! XIV. r<‘(‘ogiiized tiuren Aniu.’, guaranUeJ 
was abused, i-idicnled, aeciised of ]>rolong- j the siiecession of ilir Imnsc of llaiiover, and 
ing. the war for his own gratification and j agreed to i-xjxd lln^ ]>retemh'r from his 
profit, and even his (courage was called in j <Ioinlnions. 

■question. These efforts wer<j snceessliil, ! Tin* Jaeol)ii( ,s, as the adherents of the 
and the people were led to regard the | ])relemler w<'re called, had hop(*d that 
greatast of living EnglislurnMi as his C(Min- .I>olinghroke Mould bi ing about the suecos- 
try’s worst ciK'rny. His brilliant services sioii of tl»c son of .hilm's 1., and this was 
went for nothing wilh the fickle popnhuje ; indeed bis inloiiilon could have induced 
they were regarded, as the cvideiiex'S of a him lo turn Frolesiani. 'fhe |)roton(h‘r re^ 
•criminal ambition. ^ ' fused to elumge iiis faith, liowevcr, and 

In. 1709 Dr. SacluiVerel, a <*Iergvinaii of ' Uolingbroke dlii uo(y dai(‘ to altxanpt to 
the established ehuVeh, prcjiehed a sernnm ! f(ir(‘e a Koni:iij ( Vu'holie u[)()ri llie naiion. 
at fit- Paul’s before the lord mayor, in i The nanaimf i ol' the reign u■a^^ passed in a 
which he declared with gn‘at boIdr»ess the siruggle. between the whigs and turics. On 
tpry doctrine that nothing ccmld justify a ih(‘ Isi. of Angusl, 1714, Queen Anno 
subject in resisting his soven*ign. The died efaj)oplexy. 

whi^ felt this as a slur upon tlieir eon- Ti)e deatl) of the Ih'ineess 8(»])hia made 
duct in, dethroning Jaim's 11, and seating i her son, t he I’lh trtor Georgt- Louis of Hau- 
up; W and Mary. In s}ni.e of tln‘ ‘ovm, i he ln‘ir to tlie Lrilish crown hy the 

Warnings of Marlborough, m Iio told tlnoii | t< riiis of tlu' act (»f succession. He was at 
Mch a course would l)o tlnir ruin, ih<*;one(^ pniclainuMl by llie govcninuait. It 
whig miivisters caused tlu‘ oll’ending divim.y was belicM d ilnU. I he .hi{:()l>lles woiihl seek 
to be impeached. He was eoudenimNl by | to o|i]M>se his aecession by force, but (Jueeii 
the house of lords, but his senUaiee was so ; Aiiiie s de,ail) t(M)k them by surfuisc, and 
light that it was a practical acquittal. Tlic!f'*uud them iiiipropared to olfe.r any resist- 
ifbeiings aroused by this trial <*xhil)iled in a j amre. (b orge made no haste to take pos- 
Strikipg light the p«)puhir lialnMl of the ■ sessi<m of his new kingdo!ii, ami il Was six 
whigs and of the war. : wei-ks after (^ue.eu Anne’s d(‘ath helhre he 

jEftiboJdeucd by this change <»i' j)nblie ian(l his ehh st son landed ai, (Ireen wi.' h, 
opinion, the queen, in the autumn of 1 7 10, : H(‘ was well received, but Ik* was nricrly 
‘ dismissed her whig ministry and appoinled I destitute of tbe rpnilities . aleniafed to 
a tory ministry, with Robert Hai ley, Earl j arouse the loyalty of sm h a, peoph- as the 
of Oxford, and Ilemy ^St. Jolin, Viscount | Englisli." He could not spi-ak {lu‘ English 
BoHugbroke, at its head. Thesq were re- 1 language, and was obligi-d to lea i n by roto 
AP^ved upon the ruin of Marlborough, who, a few words in wliieb (o reply to tbe ad- 
. : fe that he could not expect dresses of Ins new subjects. He was fifty. 

'Eby support at home, did not darq to’ un- four years of age, sin.ill of statun^, awkward 
witirtkke any decisive enterprise. A little 1 in manner, ami insigniffcant in appearance. 
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Sis private life was seaiulalous, and when 
he came to England lie loft his \Yire behind 
him, a prisoner in one of his eastles in (Jor- 
mauy. He, was honest and well iiitentionod 
in his (course lo wards his new subjects, but 
he could nev(vr learn to be, an Englisliman. 
He prelerred his iiatiye country to Eng- 
liind as a resideneciy and so caused consLiiiit 
annoyance, and einbarrassmeut to his iniiiis- 
ters. The nation rctunu'd liis dislike with 
great cordiality, and to]crate<I him only 
because lie was a constitutional 
and made no idlbrt to interfere 
liberties, and liocause he was 
Protestant lieir to the crown. 


sovereign, 
with their 
tlie only 



GKOTIOK 1. 

The king began ids reign iiy oxc.iinling 
the t(,>ried from the goveriiijK’nt. A new 
ministry was formed, composed almost ex- 
clusively (d‘ wliigs. The king temk no 

f iart in the government of his kisigdom, 
caving it ( iitirely in the hands of Ids inin- 
isto.rs. Tlu‘ ministers of the latter part of 
Q.ueen Anne's r('igji had disgusted the 
nation with their plots fur t lie mstoratioii 
of the Stuarts, and had made the name of 
tory odious to the greater [)art of the Eng- 
lish people. The n\storatioM of the Htuarts 
^ meant simply the undoing of the work of 
the revolution, tlte repudiation of the 


national debt, and the re-establishment by 
force of Roman Catholicism. The, wliigs 
wmre pledged to sustain the results of the 
revolution, and, whatever theiT: &ulta, 
could not bo iSii.spected of disloyalty to the 
system tiny had established. The conifi-, 
(ience of tlio nation was not misplaced, for 
the plots of the tory leaders, Harley , iind 
I>()lingl)rok(‘, had left the whigfl the. sole 
representatives, not only of the principles : 
of the revolution, but of constitutional;- 
liberty and religious freedom. The first 
lioiise of commons assembled under thfe ii 
reign contained l(‘ss than fifty tory nieih^ 
hers, and their Jac.ohile sympathies were BO 
well understood that they had no 
iniluiuice in the government. Lord . 
Townsluuid was appointed by the 
king S(aa(‘lary of state, and his 
brother-in-law, Sir Robert Walpole, 
bc'caine suc('(‘ssive]y paymaster of the 
foi ct‘s, chancciior of the excheqUtMP,, ; 
and first lonl of the treasury. : ^ 

OiK' of the first acts of the new 
parJianu'ut was to impeach BDling- 
l)roke, Oxlbrd, and Ormond upon 
charges of misconduct in the man- 
ageiiicnt of the peace negotiatiosa 
and of intriguing with the pretendier./ 
Rolingbroke, at the outset of these 
eUbi'is, fle d to. France, and was foF 
low(‘(l l>y Orimind. The Earl of Ox- 
fortl remained at home to face fa is; 
eiuanies, and was sent to the Tower, 
but, \v 1 1 s a (;( j u i tttjd a n d released twb 
voars laUu’. Acts of attainder were 
passed against Bolingbroke and 
Ormond. Tiie lories viewed these 
measures with great dissatisfaction, 
and riots broke out in various parts 
of th(‘ kingdom in consequence of this 
fecTing. So iimnerous and serious 
did tluise disturbances become that 
parliam, ::t passed the riot act, by 
i Avhich it was ina.de a felony for members of 
i an unlawlVil assembly to refuse to disperse 
1 on eomiuand of a magistrate. 

• James ^Stuart, or the Pretender, as he w^** 
igeiiorally called, was residibg in Prar' -; -; 
■j and was encourag(id by these 
.; to hope iliat an (dfort on his part to regain: 
i his father’s tlmme would oe 8 Uedi^fu£< 

I Bolingbroke knew the English peoirMbfetS 
I ter, and urged him not to make the attempt 
las it coiild only end in failure; but raB 
I pretender was as insensible to reason as his 
; father had been, and ordered the Earl of 
1 Mar, the leader of his party in Scotland, to* 
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g^ up the Bto^^ in that ooun- practically a victory for the king, as it 

obl^Q hiiij and on the 6th of stopped the progress of the rebels. On the 
September, 1715, the standard of the pre- sanic day the north country English .laco- 
tepder was raised in the highlands. Mar bites were defeated at Preston, and the in- 
believed that his movement would be fol- surrection was practically quelled. Towards 
Irtwed by a Jacobite rising in the west of the close of the year the ])n;tender hijuself 
England, but he was soon undeceived. A i arrivt’d in Scotland, but he found matters 
few north country Englishmen joined hinj, j in such a liopeless state that he returned at 
but the vigorous measures of the govern- i once to France, taking with him the Earl 
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prevented him from reeciving any ^ 
tenal assistance from England. The 
j5S;adiug Jacobites were arreshHl, and the 
party; of its leaders.^ Mar was 
mcompeteht and cowardly. He’advanced 
into tne low country, and w’as joined at 
by 6*000 highlanders. Orf the 6th 
of IToyember he was met at Sheriff-Muir by | 
the royal forces under the Duke of Argyle. 
The result was a drawn battle, which was 


ot Mar, and Icjiving the r(\st of Ids par- 
tisans to their fai6\ Tlu* insurrection was a 
complete failure. The Eatl of DerwtaU- 
watcT, Viscount Kenmure, uiul thirty other 
persons, all taken in arnjs, were ])ut to 
death for thenr share in tlie rebellion. 

In 1717 another and a difFerent effort 
in favor of the pretender w'as made. Chiirle? 
XII., King of Sweden, coveted the duchieji 
of firemen and Verden, which -Gcvu-gfi, i 
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^iik3' .purchased from Denmark and added 
'ito the electorate of Hanover. He under- 
V revt?nge for his loss of the 

03itichie8, to invade Scotland in connection 
|v^ a Jacobite rising in that country. 
; ®e conspiracy was promptly detected and 
and the contemplated invasion by 
Sweden was abandoned. 

In 1716 Townsbend and Walpole with- 
drew from the ministry, which passed un- 
der the control of Lord Btauho23e. The 
house of commons had now become the 
ruling power of' the kingdom, and in order 
-rto establish a })roj)(ir basis for its influence, 
the parliament in 1716 passed a law making 
seven years the longest period for which a 
parliament could sit. The wliigs were now’ 
pledged to a policy of peace in their deal- 
ings with foreign affairs, and by a faithful 
adherence to the treaty of Utrecht managed 
to carry out their pledges. England was 
growing rapidly in wealth and prosperity, 
ttiid the SLiddou increase of her commerce 
was arousing a desire for speculative ven- 
. tures among the peojJe wliicli boded no 
good to the nation. The most famous man- 
ifestation of this feeling >vas the speculation 
known as the South Sea Scheme. A ‘com- 
pany was organized under the name of the 
South Sea Company^ which possessed a 
monopoly of trade to the Spanish colonies 
of South America. It engaged with the 
'governnieut to buy up certain annuities 
which had been granted during the reign 
of William and Mary, and in this way to 
reduce the national delit. The annuitants 
were to receive, in place of their claims 
upon the government, shares of the stock 
of* the South Sea Company. The scheme 
became immensely popular ; the value of 
: the shares of the company irfereased ten- 
fold. Walpole, a practical financier, 
warned the ministry and the country of the 
fictitious jij^Uiire of the scheme, but to no 
purpose, '^riie whole country went mad 
until 1720, when the South Sea bubl)le, 
and other kindred schemes that had sprung 
up in consequence of its success, exploded. 
A panic followed, and thousands of families 
were involved in the general ruin. The 
estates of the directors of the company were 
confiscated by parliament for the benefit 
of the sufferers, but the punishment was 
denounced by the infuriated people as too 
mild. 

The explosion of the South Sea scheme 
drove the ministry of Lord Stanhope from 
power. Itt this emergency the^kingvsum- 



moned Walpole to ■ 

Walpole was tlie mlesft 
day, and his prescient wamiiiga i^ 
unhappy speculation had won 
fidence of the country. His admkili 
is the longest in English liistory j 
Revolution, and lasted twenly^^g^:^ 

His p()licy was to discourage'polv ‘ 
ity, and to hold aloof from all cbi^ 
questions that might draw England^j 
war w-ith any of her neighbors, 
voted all Ins great abilitros to the 
men t of the material prosperity < _ 

and at the same time maintained 
fiuence and honor abroad by 
firmness in negotiation. His 
generally acceptable to the nation, and 
followtMl by the hap[)iost results, Whicfe flii 
king ill 1724 thus summed up: 
with all powers abroad; at home 
tranquillity, plenty, and an umbtCi^ruplhil'':/' 
enjoymcLit of all civil and religious 
‘‘Population was growing fast; 

Manchester and , Birmingham doubted 
thirty years. The rise of 
accompanied by a sudden increase of 
rnerco, which was due mainly to thb 
development of the colonies. 
whicli owes its creation to the new 
Avith the west, sprang up from ’a 
try toAvn to the third port in the 
With peace ami security, the value of 
and with it the rental of every 
gentlianan, tripled ; wliilc the iutroduotibsi' 
of Avinter roots, of artificial grasses, of 
system of rotation of crops, changed 
Avhole (iharacter of agriculture, and 
Avcalth llirongh the farming classes. ^ 
Aveulth around him never made .WS 
SAverve from a rigid economy, 
steady reduction of the debt, or 
tiou of fiscal duties. f]vcn before 1 
of George the First tin* public 
were reduced by twenty millions, . 
had the sense to see that the wise^.'^ 
a statesman can take in presence 
incrimse in national industry and'i 
Avealth is to look quietly on tind let! 

Walpole did not rely upon the. 
genius for the success of his • 

While he w’as personally an honest^ns 
introduced into the management. oifT 
politics a general and most dlst^ 
system of corruption. 
price, and it was regularly bougfck’i^f^jf** 
ilobert Walpole wfienever he deen^d- 
a course necessary to the snceei^ iiifl 
plans. 
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of June, 1727, George I. 
;ed trilh an attack oi apoplexy, and 
lw8 carriage on the road to Osna- 
He was hueceeded by his son, 
Jfe ^ Augiistus, Prince gf Wales "ith 
m^bewits on notoriously bad terms at 
yjiilB^^and who took the title of Geuige 11. 
nw king was, like hn lathei, a 
by birth and in feeling. He \va^ 
*t0 his native (lornmiojis, and 
lifltlo for England. This partialitv 
to consider the interests of liaiio- 
rather than tlK)->o of Gieat Bntain, 
!^^dittdiioed him toinleifero in eoiitiiiental 
when he would have done better 
^ % them alone. He wa^ disliked by the 
lish p'eople. Pie was a. dull, ])lodding 
ii Veyy methodical, ^^tubborn, passionate 
^dj^'fitlugy, but fond of war, and of unipus- 
'‘Caurnge. He could speak Engh'-h 
and m tliia rc'^[)er>t jMJsscs^ed an 
over liis fatlui. He was de- 
Vdted^to his wife, (iuun Gaiolino, a Biaii- 
denburg princess, but, m --[nu ol this, bis 
privitt^ character wa^ notoriously bad 
Th^ king had hated liis latlier and his 
$llldier’a friends, and greatly di'^likul Sii 
Walpole. He was, ho\\c\ci, cii- 
influenced by Ins clever wife, Quocn 
Cbroline, and she was resohed that Wal- 
poletrixould continue to diieet the ])olic\ of 
govennnent. Strong iii the la\oi of 
queeUf Walpole rcrnaiiud in powii hu 
|i0ll years longer, dunng wlinh tmu he 
hipiself to keep Phighind at ]k.icc. 
little to do at home lor a whih , loi 
ii, Jacobites made no elloit against the 
nment, and the disseniei-, who ik- 
] the repeal of the tc^t and (oipoia- 
I aicts, were pacified by the pv'ssagt ta( li 
-of all act of indunnity loi any 
i of these penal statu tLs Tin ino-st 
Mtt measure of this pt uod wa^i an 
pariianient requiring that all pio 
gs iulcourts of justiei ‘-liouhl be con- 
luthe English Jaiigiiago 
’ ag the most unpopular taxes in the 
Xk were the excise diitie In 17 J3 
, ^ U proposed to extend llu so duties, 
Sclierne aroused a Inttci and detei- 
oppositioa by the touts and the 
as the discoutehtcikwhigs Avero 
Tpheae parties managed to make 
^^tupHion amount almost to a revolt. 
W^r© frequent, and Queen Caroline 
ijfeo minister to put down the resist- 
force. Wal|K)le ivas confident 
^'li^tneasures would result in benefit to 
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the nation, but with rare self-command 
withdrew the bill. ‘*I will not be the 
minister,” he said, “to enforce taxes at the 
expense of blood.” 

The king and the queen were both anx- 
iou*!! to take part in the war of the Polish 
succession, but Walpole’s firmness kept 
England clear of this struggle, and in 1736 
England and Holland were able, by their 
joint intorventiou, to secure peace. 

In 17.i7 Queen Caroline died, and the 
powd-ol AValpolo began to decline. The 
Piiiue <>1 Wa!(s, who hated his father, 
op( nly suppurU d the “ patriot^” who w^ere^ 
tlu (kdaitd 1 iiLiincs oi the prime minister. 
Engl ind was tiled of the long jicacc it hod - 
cn]oA(*l. and the mcic.inlile class Avas de- 
leimimd to pudi lU contrnband trade with 
the Spanish South Ameiicaii colonies. 
The treat} oi Utrecht had limited this trade 
to the traffic in negro slaves and the annu^ 
visit of a single shi]), but a large and steady * 
smuggling trade AMth these colonies had 
hecn in cxisUnee for a number of years. 
Pliilip V. was very hiMile to lids trade, 
and aftci his accession Spam redoubled her 
( fiorta to put a Slop to it. The* Eiiglibhmcii 
who weic captuicd A\hil(‘ engaged in it 
wert sewcrcl} punisiied h} impriaonincnt, or 
the loss ol a nose or cni, and u])on return*- 
ing home iilhd England Avith their stories 
oi the ( me ItK s mllu tc cl iijioii them. They 
wcie regaulcd b} their own ])f*ople as mar- 
Uis for tlie irec'clom of commerce. The 
btoi i( s of th^ so im u roused the English nOr 
tion to a iuiy A\hu’h Wal^^ole \ainly en« 
deavoKU L) control. He was anxious that 
the states of an (stem Eurojiw should be at 
j)»aceand in harmony at the cleath of the 
Emperor Chailes VI., Avhich was close at 
hand ; but he was unable to contend against 
the iialional iiistim t that soonci or later a 
N\ar ANith Spam anus iiuAitahlc\ and that it 
had better come at onc(. Tins time Wal- 
pole's statesmanship A\ as at fault, and the 
national instinct AAass light Tin fariul\ com- 
pact between Spain and Eiancv, to which a\c 
liave icferied eljse\\lii.ic , had for its object 
the d(*struction of England’s inanlimc su- 
piem.ic}, and both kingdoms anlil \Natch- 
lug for a picKxt to attuk thou lival. 
England, though ignorant of this compact’ 
at the time, autu ijialcxl it, and m 1739 
Walpole Avas foiced, grcxitl} against his in- 
clination, to consent to the rupture, and war 
Avas declared against Spam. The\Aarwas 
not, ou the wliole, eith6i successful or profit- 
ably. Admiral Veinou captured Porto 
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Bdlo in the West Indies with his squadron 
of oix ships, but this was the only substan- 
tia} success of the war. A fleet was de- 
^ snatched under Commodore Anson to attack 
9the Spanish settlements on - the coast of 
Chili and Peru It buffered frightful hard- 
» ships, and was decimated byseniv} Out 
of the eutiie fleet tho flag-ship \\as the only 
vefesel that leturned home Walpole’s re- 
luctance to engage in the war had made 
him very unpopular, and his enemies took 
advantage of this feeling to hold him re- 
^oiisible lor the ill succe'^s of the struggle 
For some time Walpole htld his ground 
with determination, but eaily lu 1742 he 
was able to command in pailiaincnt a bare 
majority of three in biippoit of hi-i meaburcs, 
and resigned his office . lie was at once 
created Lail of Oifoid by the king, who 
continued to consult him upon matters of 


ble electorate/' In the sninijler 
George II. Joined his army ia 
and after being forced back from 
b} the Duke de Noailles, wotli a’ / 
over the Fienc]i at Dettingen <m 
of June. The victory was the 
fiom a defeat, and was due to the 
coinage of the English troops. ^ Its 
wtue surprising The French 
Geimany, and the English and An 
armies advanced to the Rhine. In 
battle of Dettingen King ‘George displayed , 
gi eat courage In the battle of Pontenpy^ 
fouirhton tho 31st of May, 1745, the awjf' 
of the Duke of Cumberland, composi^o;^ 
English, Dutch and Hanoverians, was 
feated b> the Fren(*h under Marshal 
The splendid courage and discipline 
Enirli^h troop® were never more glorio^tiily 
I displaced than upon this memorable 


state in jirefeience to tlie nc w ministry, and I The plan of Maria Theresa for th^diameith-^i 


took his seat in the house of petis He 
devoted himselt to restoring the unity of 
the whig party and breaking up tlie oppo- 
sition. 

In the incantuiie tho general Eiiiopcan 
war, winch Walpole had Jong forose^'u, had 
broken out and had invohed England m 
it. In 1711 the Empcior (^hailes VI. diecl 
We haM 3 iclatcd clsewlurci Ins cfloitb to 
seoure his dominions to Ins daughtoi Maria 
Theresa l)y a pragmatic* sane tiou, and the 
oiigm and events of the war of tho Austrian 
suocebbioQ, It is not nocessaiy to repeat 
them lieie. England took sides with Aus- 
tria, and blo( kmled CWi/. with one fleet, 
while felie Sint anotlur to Naplib, and ()> 
throateniiig^lo iKunbaul tlxe citv conipdlid 
Don Cailos to conclude a t Italy of m utial- 
ity. By means of libeial subsidies die sui- 
cceded in withcli awing tlu King of Sai- 
dima from Ins alliaiid willi Eianec. Thcsi 
re'sults were mani]> aLliic\(d duiing tin 
ministi}r oJ iSii liolieit Wal])()l( , who aimed 
onh at the pies(i\ation of iIk house of 
Austria His siki is^oi-. lu ofBe t , IcmI b> the 
new premill, IjuuI C’ai taret, we nt luillui, 
and pro]) 0 '.id ^is tin n object the luin of the 
house of Bum bun 

The polR\ of the new ministry met with 
a deteimined o])positiou, t'^peciaJly the em- 
ployment of llanovei laii and H(*bsian 
troops jby the King oi Euglaud. William 
Pitt, tillable St le ulii and most gifted 
orator of tm' patnot>, elechued in the house 
of commons ‘‘ It now too ajiparenl that 
this p<3werfiil, ihis great, this mighty nation 
is considered only as a province to a despica- 


.berment of Piussia was coldly rcc^y^^d by 
England. Eve n Loi cl Cartaret was a1sai?ti>cd 
b> It England, as we shall see^ 
tliieatencd by a Catholic pretender^ EBd 
could not for a moment entertain 
of destroying the leading Protestant , 

of the continent The more 
members of the whig party were recK^va^ 
to withdiaw fiom the war, and make B4 
aeeominud itioii with Fiedenck thb Grt^l 
111 puisuaiiee of this policy Lord Cat|ip|fet 
was [(need to lesign m 1744, and Ifenry 
Pelham, the brolliei of tho Duke of 
eastk, beearne the head of the mintsU'yAnd 
I he direi U)Y of tho polii*y of the govettiiiMSl^t/ 
Hndir Ills guidance England condiliSpi 
with PiUNsiaa tie at} known as theConv^« 
iiou of Hamner, and in August,, 
withdrew ljum the war as far aS her ; 

})titioii in (icimaii affairs was cOUCer ^ 

111 174 ^ the^ tT(*at} of Aix-la-Chapellewi^ 
llu stiiig^lc* England made grtat flii) 
files clniing this war, but, a& has feeil 
stated in oi.r :n i omit e>f the tHiaty. iti^sqli 
st in tial results were monopolized tjy "" 

"la and the empire. 

Eaily in the war France atleu^ti 
weakeni England by melting a civil >5 
that eountiy CMiarles Edward Stun 
nandson of James II., called the 
Pretender and* the Young Ckevaii 
distinguibh him from his father, 

Pretenelei, was inviteil by the Pre 
ornuient tei return to France, andisbi^ ^ 
sion of England by a French force, , ill ^ 
favor, was agreea upon. A fleet "ii, , 
despatched for this purpose in 1744^ 
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by a Sturm, after which the the lowlands held aloof from his movement " 
abandoned. In 1745, how- and Charles could with difficulty persuade 
pretender embarked with seven his troops to follow him sduthward. They 
l;';4flPI|j^<Sna in a small vessel, and landing first i at last consented to do so, and the aijmy of 
: the Hebrides islands, made his ! the pretender crossed the border and pushed 

highlands, vrhere he set up his I forward rapidly towards London, fey the 
and was joined by about fifteen j 4th of December it was at Derby. The 
■ *’ RM^u. With these he set out for : march lay through the counties in which 

j.l'l^iabl^gh his force inert^aeing as he went. ‘ Jacobitisiu was supposed to be the control- 



fmtered Edinburgh in triimipb, and . liug influence, but only a single rniii of 
iV'ptOifilailAed his father Idng, as James VIII. I property or influence joined Charles Ed- 
A force of 2,000 English j ward, and scarcely two hundred men of the 
I against him, but wjis do- 1 lower class eiHered his army. Even Man- 

Sft Preston Pans on the 21st of 8e.p- chestcr, the very stronghold of Ja(;obitism, 
victory greatly dated the gave Mum only two thousand pounds in 
ly^tiOTeTB of the pretender, and his army money, but no men. The policy of Wal- 
■ ^ii^.'iriipidly iacrcsiscd to about ^louble its ])ole, which liiid made the nation rich and 
; the tinus of the battle. While at prosperous, #haTl won England for the 

V ^ifebuJgh some small supplies, of arms house of Hanover, and Jacobi tisrn existed 
money were ^ received from France, only as a matter of tradition, and as a 
is^hariea- Eel ward now found himself at the means of expressintr political opposition to 
of 6^000 high! aniiers. TJje people of I the government The officers of the . pro* 
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Ijeno^r’A nmy were thoroughly alarmed, 
4i|d refused to ooutinue their advance, and 
urged him tr) retreat into Scotland. He 
<$ouseuted unwillingly, and fell back on 
Glasg<)W. Having managed to iucrcabe 
Ills army to 9,000 men, he inarched against 
the Engl I'll! aimy UDiicr General Hawley, 
which had followed hi^ letreat. A battle 
W£ 1.'5 f>ng]iL at Fallvuk on the 23d of Janu- 
ary, 1740, and tlie English wde doleated 
by th(» \vild chargi* of the Inghlandcr^. The 
victory was fatal to the pietender. Hi> 
troops disper'sed to the inoiintaui'' with their 
booty, and he w.is obliged to tall back to 
the north befoie the Hake of CVimbeiland, 
the king’s fi\orit<‘ son. ()a tlu 10th of 
April Cumberland defeated the in->uigent 
army, with gieat slaughl(‘r, at Ciiliodeu 
Moor, near Inverness. The wounded high- 
landers were put t(' death on the field hv 
the English; and Ciiinb ilaiid pioeeedid 
to follow up his vietoiy by reducing the 
highlands to submis:,ion in the most bar- 
barous manner. His cruelties gained ioi 
him the nam ' of The Buteher.” 

For tlimr share in this insurrection the 
®iri of Kilm iilK)ck, liords Bilrmnuno and 
Lovat, Charles Tlidcliff' (hrolher of Ih ' 
Earl of D 'rwvnt water, who iiad lost his life 
in behalf of the old pretcMider;, and nearly 
eighty other persons were put to death. 
The pretender wiiideitd about the Ingh- 
laiids ill disguise, luiiilcd by the royal 
troops, for five mouths, and after manyie- 
nuirkable adventuii's escaped in a French 
vessel. By the terms of the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapellc ho was foi bidden to reside in 
Erauce, and the leni under of his life was 
spent in WMiidenng ovei Europe, trying to 
raise men and money for another invasion. 
Heat length beearne a eoiifiniied drunkard. 
He died on tlie 30th of January, 178S, 
leaving no legitimate ( hildi en. His younger 
hrother, Henry Benedict, who was creat^l 
tJar^nal ol Yoik,<lu‘d in 18()7, and witli 
him^vled the house of fituart. 

The eoutiiient )t Noith America was at 
this time divided hetwt'en Engl;m<l and 
Prance. The encroachments of France 
upon the region claimed by England in- 
volved the two countries in a controversy, 
which, as >ve shall see elsewhere, resulted in 
:i Avar for the posses-ion of the bhio valley. 
The war began in Ameru^a ana at sea Mime 
or^iarf ft/^fore England and France came to 
of commoiEurope It opened with a series 
this powerftra for the English, the most 
is considered which was tiie capture of the 



island *of Minorca by the Pre*idli*'4^ 
Admiral Byng was d^spatol)^ 
tar to the relief of the garj^sottij* 
turned after a partial and ^ 
counter with the French 
court-martialed the next year^ ' 
shot ill tlie presence of the Aet 
failure to relieve the gal'rison. 
now made an alliance with her natu 
Fredeiick the Great of Prussia* 
secured the s.iicty of her Hanoj/ori 
scsjsions The (*vents of tthe Sev» 

War, A^hlch now ensued beUveen 
and Pjussia on the one hand, 

Em opt an foalition on the other^ 
be leptated here, as we have related ’ ' 
elsewluH. In 1757 the Duke of ^Uf! 
laud, who liad assumed the command of 
English and Ilanoverian forces, wa» 
pelhd, as has been itlattd, to conckidojtS^ 
shameiul (onvention of J^lostei^ 
which he agreed to disband his 
ielin(|uishe(i Hanover and Brunswick Wth^ 
French. *Thus tar England had 
only disaster by her share in the 
leeling of the dee]>est despondency aejlded 
iij)oii the nation, which believed itso|f d^ 
generate. This loeling was well 
in the passionate exclamation of 
wliieh th(so revi isos wrung from the 
hearted Loid Chesterfield: ‘*We ^100 
longfT a nation.” . ^ 

The I e versts of the war forced 
to dismiss the Duke of Newca«tlo, 4I^ 
appoint as prune minister the 
William Jhtt. Pitt was the sbn '•of-, « 
wealthy g()\crnor of Madras, and 
ill parliament since 1734. He was 
great Statesman that liad controlled 
affairs since th(‘ fall of Walj!>ole. 
venib(*r, 1750, he was made eecret^^ “ 
state, but the early expeclitiona of ^ 
hemg unsuccessful, was forced t0fc> ' 
four months later, and the Duke of 
castle w.is rcc ailed. Tn July, mt- 
e\er, th(* king found it necessary ti 
point Put to the direction of the^ 
policy of the government. A < 
was easily eff'eeted between 
Duke of New'castle, by wbicb PiU ( ‘ 
the control of the foreign 
kingdom, \vhich was all he istuttA T 
left U) th(* duke the task of man 
home politicos, a task in which the , 
no rival. Pitt came into oi&ee'.wJtjK J 
determination to replaceThe powef 
land on its ancient footing. 
call Englattd,” he said, *^out 9f 
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YlUteatiiie in which 20,000 men from France 
€an shake her/’ His policy was vi^oious, 
4nd soon brought with it. Fred- 

erick theGrcAt rtoo^niztd in hitn a kiiidiod 
Spirit. “ England li is bei ti a Jong tune in 
labor,” said tlu Pi nssian king, “ but she has 
at la&t brought iortli a man ” Pitt had 
this advantage over his contemporaries in 
England In knew he was honest, and In 
believed m the truth of the jirinciphs In 
advocated IIis strong, eaiiust natuK, his 
Rcoin of tlu (oiiiiption whuh snii<)unde<l 
h^m, and whuh he disdairud to tngigf in 
01 profat by, c^(lted tin Ruipri^i and ill 
will of his iont< nijioTarus, ^\ho \\ne both 
insmctre and coiiupt He wa'^ too piond 
a man to stoop to then h vtl, and Ins piide 
was ol the kind that ki«ps a man in the 
path ol light His initchliss c]oqiKn<.t 
gave him a (ontiol over the hoii<^e of coni- 
inons siuh a> no otlur ministii liadt\ti 
enjoyed, and the untliiu lung coinage with 
which he chiioniKid the ^^h iins and Inpix- 
risy of the pi nod won him llu (oniiduui 
and affection ol the Iai.^lidi people, wh > 
named him the ^'(ue il ( ommoiui ’ lie 
did not seek popu]aiit> it c inu to him is 
the result of Jus it senuts At the 
height of his }) 0 ])uliiJt\ Jio stood alone, 
with fecaieclv hall a dozen peisonal lol- 
lowers It was a eoiiujit age, and Pitt 
was a pine as well as a gi it min IIl 
never lost sight of llie lift tli it he w l'^ 
the Icadei of the 3 ii^h'-li iiid he 

nevei bctia>((l the eoiiluhiue tli<> lepo^ed 
in him 

Ihtt be.^an his eaucr h^ giviiij to The el 
eriek the (.jiie it a him iiul he u() suppoii 
Tlu icsult was a lapul and ^ulistinliil 
change ol loilniu llu eoinenli n of 
Kieister ‘^cven w i'> it jnidiale d, imi lied 
erick, sine of llu a^'^islaiut of J^n^l iiul 
arouse el hmisi 11 to e xtiaoidm 11 } ixeili 
and won the Metoius of llosshae I iiid 
Leuthen JIi-- L\h ui'-ted tr( 4 isui> w is i ip 
idly refilled Iin tlu suhsulus of 3 ii^l in I In 
Novembt 1 , 1 \dimial 31\wlve del led 
theFicjuhlh \ in i gu it b itth* oft llu e o ist 
ol I3Ilttan^ , and in Scptembci ol tlu sum 
eai (le IK lal Wolle e aptiire d Qiiebee , and 
Miadi passed into the hands of Ihigl ind 
’ w^liich it li IS since leiiiaineel This w is 
She nu)-.t impoitnii^ lesultrl tlu wii, though 
is w is se aieelv realized even bv 

4 iPitt ^ I n^elf By winning North A me lira 
*1 fiir Fneilish rae*e Pitt changed the his 
^ tory dxe world T3is support ol Piussial 
chpt kingdom tn preserve herinde- 





peudeiice, and so paved the way 
German empire of the next ^ ^ 

Early in the leigu ol Qeorge tL 
the lemarkable leligious movement knowH 
as Methodism. Its orrginatdrs were two 
c]ertr\ men of the Church of England, 
We-lc} and George Whitefaeld, and itii 
objects we 1 C to itloira the corruption 6?:- 
istin,^ at tlu time iii the English Charoh 
and in g^neial society, find to bubatitutei^lt 
these national evils a pin or am} more 
lust Chiistiau spirit -From this moire?* 
ment, which struggled along painfully in 
the face of persecution and opposition 
eliinng tlu ee ntiii \ , sprang t&e gieat reli- 
gions bod} known in England as the Wetjh 
le A ails and in thi'- country us the Methodist 
C huieli 
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in India — The War 
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'i hdi^- ^Qiiettn Victoria Proclaimed Empress 
■■ ■■■' dfthdia," '■. . ■■'' 

/^3^ theb 25t^^ of October, 1760, George 
II, died suddenly of heart disease 
^ His eldest son, 

Prince of Wales, hav- 
itig died iiilie years beibre, he was 
by his grandson, George 
William, Prince of W ales, who 
j took the title of George III. 
f new king was the'iirst sovereign for 

ievbml reigns whp had been born on Eng- 
lish soil, /lie had received a passable cdu- 
Jijeatipn, was a man of pleasing address and 
:■ of goodinten- 

t i o n s. H V 
came to the 
throne with 
the de tern li- 
mit ion t(i rule 
\ liis kingdoin, 


more respon- 
sible ibr the 


policy of bis 
reign than 
any soveringn 
of his Iiousi' 
had l)i‘en he- 
fi.ro hi.n. Ho 
was y. man oi 

gp()d: inoraH and of milurally small miiul, 
with no capacity for using gn'iiter minds 
than his own for the accomjilisliimmt of Ids 
•designs. He hated and was jealous of the 
great men of his kingdom, and was nisolved 
that no measure.s but those of Ids own eon- 
'Cejfitiow or slionld be put in force 

■while he held the throne. He Avished to 
;:io'jg||iverjp his kingdom in actual iaet, as well 

from the dicta- 
In the fuirsnit of 
/Ibis ends, which w^ere always clearly divfined, 
; 'fitoilgh often most piiwiso, he was as .stnb- 
as h ma^ could be. Tlie utter failure 
ih^ Jacobite cause had left the torv 
^'v^rt^ jlV^ tO take an active part vi Englisli 
ipnee more, and they now came fbr- 
king with the 
>2i^f th^ manifested fii behalf 

They constitntod a King’s 
George. III. was able to 
a judicious bestowal of the 



patronage still left in his hands. About a 
year after his accession to the throne, 
George married the Princess Charlotte of 
' Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

The king was anxious to bring the war 
to a close. The chief obstacle to the peace 
at any price policy of the crown was Wil- 
liam Pitt, the prime minister. Pitt would 
not consent to desert Prussia, although that 
step would bring about an immediate set- 
tlement with France. Having learned of 
the conclusion of a new family compact 
between France and Spain, he proposed in 
I7G1 to declare war against the latter 
power. His colleagues shrank from such 
a measure, and the king opposed it with 
such firmness that Pitt resigm?d his office. 
The king t!‘cn drove the Duke of New- 
castle from ofii(!e by a series of studied in- 
sults, and jdaeed at the liead of the min- 
istry the Manpiis of Bute, a man of no 
ability, but wlm was perl'eiftly prepared to 
carry out the king’s will, wliitrb was simply 
to withdraw l.Ongland from the war at any 
sacrifice of tlie national honor. In the 
spring ol* 17()2 England withdrew her sub- 
sidies from Pnissiji, and Frederick was left 
to save himself as he (umid. His own res- 
olution and tile sudden ehange in the policy 
of Ivussia at tlie death of the Empress 
j Elizabeth wmc all that enabled him to end 
jihe war with eriMlit to himself and without 
i tlie loss of liirfitory. Three, weidcs after 
*thc i'all of Pitt his policy was vindicated 
! by the dijclariition of war against England 
i by Spain, f’uhji and tlie Phi lip})ines were 
'(juiekly capliirtid by a British licet, and the 
j war was bi’ought to a close by the treaty of 
I Paris in 8e]>t(‘inber, 17()3. By this treaty 
(ireat Biitain retained Canada and Nova 
Scotia. FraiKMi renouncoii her right to es- 
taldisli military settlements in India. Great 
Britain regained Minorca and obtained 
I I'dorida from Spain. 

I The king’s anxiety for peace abroad was 
! caiist^d by liis desire, to give his undivided 
attention to tlu' task of liringing the home 
alfair.s oi' his kingd<xm nndcr his owui con- 
trol. Me. jiroposed to accomplish tlii.s to a 
gr(*at degrvjc throngli tlu^ house of commons. 
That body bail long since ceased to repre- 
sent the Englisli people. It was made 
up principally of the representatives of 
boroughs which were controlled by the 
great nobles, who returned whom they 
pleased, and some of which like Old Sa- 
rum had long ceased to exist. The Eng- 
lish peo])le were so far deprived of the 
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S wer of choosing reprosen tali vc^s to par- | ances which continued through 
ment that out of 8,000,000 English- ! years of George III. Thp puhUe 
men, only 160,000 j)oss(\Mse<l the right of \ tion rose so high, that Lord 
flufiruge. Seats in the house oi‘ commons | its chief object, wils obliged, in 17^^^'- 
were openly bouglit and sold, the will of | sign his oiii(;c. The king, greatly 
the owner of tIh; liorougli always deciding i his will, appealed to Pitt to fbnn 
theeh‘cLion. Great towns like Manehest<a* ministry, but thlB latter would conaeii^'ii 
or Biriningliani had no rcprcsenlalivcs at upon terms which the king would 
all in th(* eoinmons. The king exerted init to. The Marquis of Rockingba^lliit^ 
himself to increllS(^ his jairly iji the liouse therefore, intrusLcd with the fornittt)^ft>wJlil; 
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of commons hy purchasing seats for Ids 
supporters. The royal revenue w’as also 
used to buy votes in the house. “Under 
Bute*s ministry an office was opened at the 
treasury for the bribery of members, and 
^£25,000 are said to have boeu spent in a 
l^ii 8inj]y|«lay.'’ 

^ Its mato Cho face of such corruption, conducted 
Pitt I'roself. *ilc unparalleled in English his- 
; fiir tb» English "don found itself helpless. Its. 
: tory iKe worlA’as expressed in a constant dis- 
* enahv-''^ that kin in numerous public disturb- 


new ministry. One of the 
controlling clique of this 
quarrel with the press, which 


quarrel with the press, which 

taken t(; champion the cause of the^nei|i^ 

wronged people of England. The 

hecfmje the rocogrdzed court f)f apjp&IjS^l^r. 

the decisibns of the corrupt house. 

mons, and ventured to criticise the 

that body and of the crown with 

which incensed both the king and 

ment. It w^as the press which drove 

Bute from the ministry. John Wilke^S^;;' 








if“.;^e North Briton^ in 176$, de- 
^ ^'t;fi 0 pe^ice of Paris with great bit- 
attacked one of the ministers 
Wilk/« was a man of coiitempti- 
keter, and but for the mistake of 
have died in obscurity. 
l^,^&^rinient caused hi# to be arrested, 
for libel. AVilkes was discharged 
„ ,,-.Kbo Court of Common Pleas, and ob- 

damages against the govern incut for 
^ -j^iilftjrtrary treatment of him. llis cause 
L’’5’T|E#j^j^tl8ed by the^rnajority of the English 
who reganled their liberties as 
person, and the result of the 
^4’^Br^etdittgS against him established the 
of the press to discuss ])oli deal affairs. 

: ^il'^te.of this display of pi nular sentiment, 
government unwisely cuii tinned its per- 
■'■sectt^ion of Wilkes. He was dismissed 
fi^oiia parliament, of wlii<;h he was a member, 

. ocwnpelled to fly from England. His 
’ iHuticjana re-electt'd hi in to parliament from 
y of Middlesex, but he was refused 

though returned three times. The 
j^^v^nxneut attempted to extend its rigors 
press of tluj whole country, and 
a storm of opposition that it 
forced to abandon its illegal position, 
later the govtjrnmcnt und(M*took 
tq.;^^ecute the publislier of the Letters 
but th<* prosecution failed, and 
Ailbt 9 a'til|a-t day the fnitjdom of the press was 
.in £og1 and . 

xV "^m.sanie reckKjssn(\‘»s wdiicli had led the 
.ig^jerhm^t into its attempt to muzzle the 
..5»r^;:now induce^^ it to undertake to ex- 
viieM^. ita arbitrary power over its American 
cofQnics- The king ('lainied the right to 
' levyA lax upon the colonies for the purpose 
in defraying the expense of 
The colonies, on their 
right. This dispute gave 
■ quarrel which resulted in a war 

Great Britain and her coloni(*s, 
the Kuccesslul establishment of their 
by the latter, under the name 
Statiis of America. We shall 
B causes and events of this war in 
^ Amwean history of this period. In 
i^TTi, France, which had long sought an 
i^igjj^rtlunHy to be revenged upon England 
loss of Canada, made i%n alliance 
United States, and assistexl them 
and money. In 1779 
France against Great Brft-? W^nd 
' siege to Gibraltar, which ^- ee 
and seven months was gallantly de- 
^ .^nd^. ^y Ueneral Eliott against the com- 


bined forces of France and Spain.^ In 1780, 
finding that Holland was about to assist 
the Americans, England declared war 
against her. Russia, Denmark, and |Jweden 
joined Jn an armed neutrality to compel 
England to abandon her claim to the right, 
to search neutral vessels at sea in time of 
war. The whole world was now united 
against England, hut she held her own at 
sea. Never in all her hi.story was the heroic * 
determination of her people to uphold the 
national honor more strikingly* manifested. 
Even Ireland turned against England. A 
force of 80,000 armed Frotestant volunteers 
had been raised in Ireland for the defence 
of that island. These now demanded an 
independent parliament, and threatened to^ 
enforce their denuind with arms. It seemed . 
that England would be driven into a die- 
lionorable peace, as, indeed, she would have 
been bad slie not been re.sciied f»om her 
humiliating position by the Victories of her 
navy. Admiral Sir George Rodney in 
1782 encountered the Spanish fleet ofl'Cape 
St. Vincent, and annihilated it. Only four 
of its vessels escaped into Cadiz liarbor. He 
then sailed to the West Indies, where, on 
the 12th of April, 1782, he destroyed the 
T^Venel) fleet under Count de Grasse. In 
September the IVoncli and Spanish fleets 
were defeated ofl* Gibraltar, and the war 
was brought to a close. In November the 
treaties of Paris and Versailles were signed. 
England violded nothing to France; but 
restored Minorca and Florida to Spain, and 
acknowledged without reserve the iude[>end- 
ence of the United States. (Canada, the 
Hudson’s Bay country, Nova Scotia, New 
Rriiuswi(‘k, and Newfoundland were still 
retained by England. 

In March, 1782, the ministry of Lord 
North, wlii(‘h had conducted tlie war, w^as 
driven from power, and Avas succeeded by 
a whig ministry under the Marquis of 
Rockingham, by whom the war was brought 
to a close. With this ministry there arose 
a new power in the house of commons in 
the person of William Pitt, the younger, 
the son of the Earl of (Chatham. He soon 
took rank as one of tlu; leaders of the whig^ 
sharing this distinction with Charles James 
Fox. He was a man of gigantic ability, 
and by far the first state.':man of England 
in his day. He was his father’s inferior as 
an orator, but his superior iii many other 
qualities,' especially in his power of self- 
command, his immense capacity for busi- 
^ness, and his untift'ng industry. At the 
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ttge of twenty-five, a d 1783, he became 
prime minister, and t vcn the king yielded 
to his fiw.iy lie lias supreme in England 
as Ho minibtor had ever been before him 
He was inconuptiblc, too pjoud to accept 
a bxibe, and homstly sought the wclfaic of 
his couiitn Ik chose for hiiiibelf the post 
of first I )jd of the ticasuiy, and ixcrted his 
great gciiius 1o ad^aucc the mateiial ^\calth 
and industiy oi En^lind JIis nici^^uns 
Here bucccs‘,tiil, nid iiiuh i his lule Eiijl iiid 
began that woudeiful maich of pio^ptiit> 






the borough System, but 
purpose wab defeated "by pafl 
was too deeply wedded to its ^ ,, 

abandon it Hib finaiieial measur^l^Ntf^ 
(minently bucec'^bfiil HJ put 

smuggling by lowering and finally . 

ing the duties, aiHd so wise were hisifioWiraW^ ^ 
that the it venue inoieased witji eftch 
cesMve removal of taxes Ciedit wai^ « 
stored, and iii two ^eais there was a 6uiplu^*^ 
of i million of jiounds in the tieasury, iPitt 
exerted himself to do^justice to Irelandt 
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whi. 

5ch has rnidc lui the clinf nuinufactui 
^i^^^ynd coiiniKuiU nition ol tlie world 
. \s wen constructed htlwecn the jiromi- 
uMo kingdom niid England 

1 1 ^ ^eud with a lulwoik of splendid 

" The milling of coil was greatly 
tlxit uFule be<1me of 

inauufacX'^^^ 71’"7; 

E± ^ T" '-ii -S' 

“T‘h’h”i7 ”* 


which hid been wretchedly misgoverned 
sin< e the battle of the Boyne , and gave his 
hearty support to Wilhei force in his efforts 
to put a stop to the African slave trade*. 
Both efioits weit defeated; the iotpM 
through the jealous diblike of the Manohi^ 
tei me I (bants and the Protestant faction in 
tln‘ Irish parliament, the latter threngll 
the i «stilit} of the Liverpool blaVe mciv 
chant II 

Pitt was left comparatively free to <^rry 
out his measures, for the king hati 
hovering for many years on the v^rge of 
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ifr- ;l|TOpec^^^ j^fepublicans. Upon the receipt of the news 

at a later periofi, i of the execution of Ijouis Xy i„the F rench 


m 


attacks 6f insanity, which envoy in London ^vas ordered to quit Eng- 
iSteilered hiiu depeiideiit upon his rain istera. land within eight days. On the 1st of 
the Revolution began in France, j February, 179^1, the convention declared 
’ - - - against England. A British fleet was 

sent to Toulon to enable the royalists to 


_ and watched the events of that great 
SL deep interest, but without 
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as Pitt wa^ anxious to 
to^ manage tlieir cjj^vn 
^ The horrors which oc- 

in France aroused a Icclrtig of deep 
England, and tlie upper and 
: were outspoken in their der 

of the excesses of the French 


hold that city, but was forced to withdraw,, 
as has been related. On the 1st of June, 
1794, Admiral Earl Howe inflicted a severe 
defeat upon the Fivneh tleot: in the channel. 
The land opcu’ations of the English have 
been related elsewhere. They \<^re for the 
most part failures. Some of the allies of 
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Great Britain having withdrawn from the hope*. On the f*4th "j, 

pSJStl, fIo,,. 1„„, »iU,ouV«o.»» T1,C. , li.,c, drf-t«l » 

people were great, Iv discontented with the i ships of the hue ofi ‘‘’t- V-mceph , ^ 

expenses of the war, wiiieli were inereasing i this oeeasion Commodore HoiatiP-NelWA 
the public debt at a fearliil rate, though the ; hoarded and captured two of tlie eneipy S. 
w-ir^itself was no.Mil.ar. Pitt Inul earnestlv ! ships. A little -later, the Lnglish 
desircid to avoid a war with Franee, as | fhaU, being ordereil to put to ee^ niutiuw^ 
opposed to the bc.st interests of 1‘higland, ; The gncvaiiees ot the sailors Were enough 
but hail not been able to resist the over- : to drive, them to this aet. 4^1'^ 
whelming de,sire of the ari.stoeracy to punish , inanded that an inerease of pay ^ 

tho Fronoh i-opiibli(‘:iiKS. Tli:*. Rsiills ol'the | sticiiicd to th(Mii by net ot parliamuit, and 
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.struggle justified liis views. 'Plie repejiled j 
tallurea of‘ tlu‘ iOnglisli liirt-w iIk* govern- 
ment and tlie nnlinii into ii lever of alarm, 
and e>ren Pitt gave his eonsent to a sctios 
of harsh and arbitrary meMsnres by which 
the government li(*|)ed to put down the | 
popular diseontiMit. Tin* cxpiaises ul the 
war were felt on all sirles, and in ht hriiary, 
1797, the Bank of England suspenderi 
specie payments. I 

A change for the better in the fortunes | 
«f the war now roused the English to new 


that tliev should receive a full pardOjvn fOT 
iluMr inutiny. Their demands wer'^,e epm^ 
plied with, and on the 17th of tho 

licet put to sea. On the 11th of October 
th(‘ sailors atoned for their mutinyiji ^7 th^ia 
gallant (‘onduet in a great nav^al battK 
ll)Uglit olf v^amperdown, between Jgthe En^ 
fleet, under Admiral Dunci^n, and 
Dutch fleet, under Admiral V&n Wifllei. 
The Dutch fleet was almost fknt\ihil&ipdi 
after a most (distinate struggle^; On the 1st 
of August, 1798, Admiral ijNelson, 'tha 
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the three presidencies werip organizo^J, viz.; 
reach. fleet in the great battle of the Nile, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. The priu- 
, aa lias- been related elaewherci In the same cipal of these was Calcutta, which was pre- 
force under vSir Sid- seated to the coiiipauy by Aiirungzebe. It 
was then a i)etty village, but uiidei^ the 
efforts of Napoleon rule of the Kasl India ( kjrnpany grew to be 
it. a splendid city, and ultimately became the 

last two centuries Kngland (5a]>itiil of the British possessions in india. 
■had ^b^ilding up an empire in the Tlie success of the ICiiglisli encouraged the 

JEJaet. On the Sl.sfc of December, IGOO, a Fi’i'neh to attempt to obtaiu a iboting in 
was granted Ijv parlia- 1 India, and they wc'ro able to establish two 
a company ol' Ciiglisli inr i ehanls ! pn'sidencios — Pondicherry and the Isle*of 
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tmdiiig' ^ the past Indies, and known France. 1'he Dnie.h also had iwo posts on 
' the It obtained val- ; tli(’ mainland of India, and had exclusive 

suable privileges from the nativi^ sovereigns ; pos.session of the bettei- part of ( Vvlon, and 
of ladiii, and succeeded in huihiing up an of iho Spiiai isiands, Jtwa, ( \ le))i'? , Sinnatra, 
/^enornious and highly profitable trade be- ; and Malacca. They liad also an aLrricnl- 
.f ween that country and England. For a ' tiiral eoJony at the raj)e of (rood in 

“CeutOry h confined itself to legitimate acts : Africa, the ])ossession of which was Inglily 
bf .-..cbmmercc, and was ^atisfied^ to obtain i important t») fin.' nd.entioii of i lo ir posses-. 
TTi^iMy sites for and warehouses, j sions in India. By <legre(‘^ tin- English 

Avliicli it defended aga^ the lioatile Mali- 1 managed to alisorlf the Indian possessions 
til tlJiae by small bodies of troop.s. By tne oftheDutcli and the Pm tnguese, and were 
cj;o^ drth% terri- thus left witli Frane<' as thei»' only 

toy" ^ had grown so tbat.peau rival in tlie F.ast. ^ 
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Having grown strong and great, the 
became ambitious of 
esctending its dominious, and began to take 
part in the quarrels of the Mogul empire. 
The iruling race of this empire was Moham- 
jiiedan; but the mass of the people held 
last the ancient Hindu faith. This difier- 
eiice was the cause of unending troubles 
. between the native chiefs, who sought the 
alliance of the English and Fi*onch, who 
thus became involved in the Indian quar- 
relS on opposite sides. Koth parties wci*e 
anxious to turn these iillianc(is to their ad- 
vantage, and the French conceived the 
idea of couqueriiig India l)y means of na- 
tive troops under European oHi(;(U's. "Hiese 
were called 8ipahis, or iSepoys. The system 
was *subsequently atlopted by the English. 
Foth parlies were forced to employ these 
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troops, as i; was impossible to transport to 
India, or maintain there, a sufficient force 
of Europ(?aiis. For a considerable period 
the hostility between the English and 
French in India (‘xhibited itself in many 
petty acts, but it was not until tlie outbreak 
of the Seven Years’ War in Euro])e that it 
assumed tlie <.hara(*fer of a struggle for the 
sole possession of India. In 1746 the Gov- 
ernor of the Ish^ uf Ihimce captunjd Madras; 
and Dupleix, the Governor of Pondicherry, 
captured the city of Arcot from the. Prince 
of the Deccan, who was one of the native 
allies of the English. So rapid was the 
suocess of the Frf3ijeh that it seemed thev 
■were about to become supreme masters o: 
the peninsula. The tide of the English 
reverses was checked oy the exertions of 
Robert a young officer in the service 


of the oompanyi He had come out to 
as a clerk in one of the company^ 
houses, but hitd believed himself Worthy of 
better things. He was without military', 
training, but he proved himself 
sequent career not only a 
highest merit, but a great statesman. With ' • 
a force of 500 men he recaptui^d -AfCofe. ■ , 
from the French, and held it against an. ' 
army of 10,000 nati ves until 
Mahrattas. For his gallant 
was rewarded with * a lieutenint*^I6hf^*4^. 
commiHsion. With a handfiil of 
Clive kept the French at bay, ri-iid neutmfc ;; 
ized every effort of Dupleix to recover hia 
losses, del'eating him and his Ilidian allli^^X^ 
in tAVo engngeinenUs. / • .;.U' ■ - 

In 1757 SuiMjah Dowlah, the niatiye 
V'ieeroy of Bengal, took Calcatta, and 
crowded 150 of his English prisoneriJi^tOA ’ 
a terrible dungeop known as the ‘‘Bl^k 
Mole.” All but tweuty-thr(^^i^d 6f SOT 
cation in a single night. As ^oon 
heard (ho news Clive sailed from Madras; 
with 1,000 Englishmen and 2,000 SepoVs. ^ 
He retook Calcutta, carried ITooghly by . 
storm, and on tlie 23d of June, 1757, 
feiited tlie army of Su rajah DowlMif 
sistiiig of 50,000 foot and 14,000 horte, in ; 
the decisive battle of Plassey. Tlui^y : 
comph'teiy broke the power of the nalive ' 
prince and estalilished that of the. English* ; 
8o lasting ^vere its effects that Clive id gen- 
erally regarded as the founder of ^the Bfilr. 
ish empire in India. Tlie French domlnibu’ 
fell to pieces rapidly, and Bengal passed; 
entirely into the hands of the Eugliah. la 
1 7 60 C 1)1 o n el Coo te defeated Lally,; th^ 
Freiudi Governor of Pondicherry; find 
victory estahlished the British supremacy 
over sou t heru Iiid ia. The East India Om- 
pany jilaced a sovereign of fits own choice 
upon the throne of Bengal, and in 1765” 
Lord Clive was appointed Viceroy of Ind in : 
by the King of England. His policy 
to confirm the English power id iDaik' ^ 
any cost, and, tliough his feign 
by tyranny and oppression, it was a 
improvement upon that of 
princes, and was on the whole 
India. ' ^ ■ ■■ Vf'J 

In 1773 the East India 
organized, and Warren ' 
pointed Governor-General of ' Indtfc 
continued the policy of Clive, 
rule Hyder Ali, the Sultan of 
I most determined enemy of the Englteh^^^ 

^ reduced to submission. Clive and Hastitis^ 




battle of FLAS^EY. 


me,: 


^:mE laLusmATEBM 


with inisgove^nmeiit by 
tbfejr ^ in India and England, and 
.;^rb: tried before pailiannfiit, but were ac- 
^uit^l in view of tlnfir great and brilliant 
'.'iier'vrces. 

’ in 1784 William Pitt ])rociired the pas- 
si^ of an act of parliament changing the 
mode of governing India. Until then the 
v'conipany liad hud exclusive control of In- 
dian Mifairs. A board of control, appointed 
by Great Bril.ain, was now established, and 
charged wdth the government oJ' India, in 
order that Indis.n affairs might be brought 


toi give':iip;'t\i?(> of 
17y9 he renewed the War witK 
and was killed in the defence 
tarn, his (lapital . Puti ng the 
of the eighteenth century, under the 
norships of the Marquis of WelleBley,ap(4\ 
the Marquis of Hastings, the English pOS-s 
sessions in India were eonsideral^y-^;^^^^^ 
tended and the English power Rtrdhgjfcjbi^^jSj|.i'S 
T he ret urn of N a pol eon from E ' ^ “ 


France enabled England to 

exv)clJing the French, 


work 

I Cast. 
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inor <3 dirccily und(‘r ihc mamigernent of the 
British parliMinent. Under the new system 
a more iil)cral and Jiumane ])i)licy !.owa.rds 
the natives began io pnnail in ihe Indian 
govei’nment. 'Jdp|) 0 () Sail), wlio sue.ceeded 
to/his father’s crown of Mysoi-e, ami to his 
hatred of' the English, k(‘pt np the war 
against them for a Jong liim*. The F r(*ncli, 
who hoptid to recover th^ir fooling in India, 
lent him their aid. l..i)rd (A)rnwaHis, who 
became, governor-general in 1780, waged 


of expel ling 

On the 21st of March, 1801/ ^ 

til e (lea til o f Kl eber, Siif : 
Balpli AbcnTa^onibie 
ed a crushing 
the. French beford 
dria and compelled 
evacuate E»:ypt^^ 
su cetiss Englaiui isecu^l^ 
poss(3ssioii3 in 
prevented Tiirkl|Wnn! 

^ coming a depemd^n^ 

Fran ce. Malta 
hc'.en wrested f r O; tn ^ , 
I'rcDC'h, and Engbiad^W^ 
now supreme in the 
ra 1 1 eai ) . Her danger ' 

very great, hovvever/^^ 
treaty of Ijimevillcf' 
her alone in the 
France, and a 
nortlu-irn powerfi, , 
si a at its head, wakd^fev; 

TTiiiu'd to compel ■' 

abandon her claim 
rig] It to seize neuth4;;^^^fii;'.. 

carrying contrataid^pf^^’^^^ 

In April, 1801, Eil|jlhid\ 
struck a terrible 
this coalition. , 
fl(H‘t attacked fkipCnhagoU;;; 
and aft(*r a despei'tt.te .Sfrnfer 
glo silenced th.e 
forts and captitriBd^/ 
larg(T part of the Danish fleet. .Depni^kK 
was forced to withdraw from the nprjbtcrn-^^ 
coalition, and the league was so<m brol|gl^V:r 
up hy the death (jf the Czar of Eussia.v^^:'^^ 
])a.riies wer() now anxious for a cessatioji^fl^^^::? 
hostilities, and in March, 1802, tiie 
of Amiens was cojiclnded. By thia:ti^$i|fe3 
France agreed to withdraw iVorti 
leave the newly estal]]ish(3<V rfepub'^^^ , 
that country to work out their 
England, on her part, agreed to y 


a Buccessful w ar against him ; ami in 1702 her conquests except Ceylon, and 
the sultan was forced to beg for peace, and I Malta to the Knights of 
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was not «ati8faotary to England, and 
. Wpouldl^ not have been made under the Pitt 
but that great minister had with* 
dtawn from the government in February, 
IWl* and had been succeeded by Mr. Ad- 
dington, the speaker of the house of com- 
, 4i9^s, a very dull man. No one believed 
possibly mr the peace to be of long con- 
^tinuance, and as wc have seen in our ao- 
Odant of the French history of this period, 
to 'vdiieh the., reader is refern d lor the 
causes of the struggle, war broke out again 
May, 1803. 


greatly broken in health, and the obstinac’y 
0 ^ the king prevented him from receiving 
the co-opeiaiioii ol Fox, Loid Oreiiville, 
Wyndhain, or Dunda-', whom he was’^more 
than anxious to incliule in his cabinet. 
Still he addroaSed hini'^elf to the task before 
him with his old couiagi. In 1805 Napo- 
leon, who had in tin meantinie be(‘oine 
Emperor of the Fieneh, determined to be- 
gin the invasion of England, and conceived 
a skilful plan foi dividing the British fleet 
and concentiatiiig the entire French navy 
in the chaniul. B\ his iilliance with Spain 



iiAn'ir OF cAPh ikafaiCtAR. 


Napoleon seized Hanover and collt(*<ed 
a^-fairge army and a fleet of transports and 
boats at Boulogne for the invasion of Eii«:- 
land. The British government jirepimd 
to meet the threatened invasion, and at the 
time sought to organize a new eoali- 
" tion against Prance on the continent. 
Nearly 400,000 volunteers enrolled them- 
edives for the defence of England. I □ 1804 
, ^ tbe Addington ministry resigned, and tlie 
' perfl of the country forced the king to 
reol^l William Pitt to power. He was 


I h(* luul obtained the services of the Spiim-^li 
fleet, aud with this powerful aniuiiiKut he 
I fedt sure of protecting the pa^'^a^e of the 
channel bv liis army. Tlu French fleet, 
'under Admiial Vilhuieuve ^Niiled fioin 
Toulon, and effected a junction with the 
Spanish fleet at (^orunna. Villemaive 
then sailed to the westw^ard, a-> if going to 
the West Indies, followed liy the English 
fleet under Lord Ni Non. • Then sud<lcnly 
putting about, bo eluded the English and 
sailed for Bre«tt, intending to unite witb 
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Frei^h squadron at that port And crush Russian ariw in tlie East. 

English channtl floct Nelson, upon his camp at Boulogne, he movAd 
the disappoaranct of the Frenth, returned swiftly acioss France into 
to the coast of Spain and encountered the entertd upon the merrioiable caanj^gn of 
oombrned Funch and Spani'r>h fleets off Ulm and Austeilitz, the events ^idiioh 
Cape Irilalt^ai, on the ilst of Octobci, have been related m the French fclrtiiy m 
1805 Jlc at once attacked them, signal- this period The shock of Wiift 

hng to the flat Ins memorable oidei of the fatil to Pitt, who had long been in 

day, “England expects every man to do health He died on the 28d of 
bis dut\ At the moment of victory 1806, at the early age of fOrty-seveib a’DiC* 
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he was *-11 t down 1)\ i iifldnin ind i tim to ( \tiaoidinar> labois Hfe }|^ 
died soon aftii llu saciifnc of Eng was kit to be mcpaiable * 

lands gKaU^t ^iiln wts not in v iin Hie polic} of Pitt to save Europe&OfU 
thePiencli and '*>|)inisli fleets wtic iniiihi | the unlntion of France, was vigorously 
liteel nnl out bv Mi Pox, his successor. AM 

Befoic this L,rei\t \i(tfr\ hid lendert 1 int riiab ejiie^tieins were buhordinated-to 
the execution of bis tteinpt ii])()u Fn^l inel ^le it end and fqr a while all parties 
impossible, Nipolion li id be n fon d to . in suppoitiug the go\ eminent in its 
abandon bi*^ plan of null'll >n b\ the foiina i to accomplish it In 8epten<ber, 
tiop of the coalition of Austin Ku'^sia and Fox followed Pitt to the grave, an4 ten llw* 
Fiigland, and the gathenng efl the^ Austro 14th of Ottober the decisive vietoQT^^ 




T6i 8 m-ight have .'been 
. '. .'Buglan4' 'been prompt to ! 

her unequal struggle with I 

V^Fraa.dfii 

Sugtand now ventured upon a step 

condemna- 

;> < The Grenville ministry, 

|;,^|i^iL^ii^ceeded the eabinet of Fox, de- 
: the Vthple coast of Europe occupied 

and her allies, from Dantzic to 
state of blockade. It 
for even the mistress of 
StijjS such a gigantic 

retaliated by an act 
?equ>ilV iudefe He issued decrees 

,piolu4hlg all British eomiiierce from the 
Ve^ Europe, hoping that this ex- 

involve British maiuifa<aure3 
the war. These decrees, 

. Berlin and Milan, ordered tliat 

alleBritisfi exports should be sei/.ed winn*- 
• eve^ibubd/ and^^ this seizure and coii- 
ibc^pn should extend to all neutral ves- 
at British ports, la 
hoped to strip England of her 
, p^^|ag which would then pass inlo 

; .ib^v-nan of neutrals. To prevent this, 

; were issued by (he Eng- 

in January, 1807, re(iuir- 
bound’ idr any pon of 
to the blockade to touch 
Sr^ li£t^ port, under ])eiudty of 

. sdzlM’e* These deer and orders in coun- 
cSl wore sim so many Outrages u]K)n the 
nations, and were destined 
ere long in a new y\i\v. 

: ■ " r ary , 1 807 , the (jrreu v i 1 1 c nn n i s- 

. ! ^ the/ abolition of the slave 

: tr^e by^ of parliament, and Knglund 
part in that infamous traili(\ 

. great was accomplished in ihe 

' opposition froiu the tojy 
merchants of Liverpool, llm 
■ unwilling to give up 

I't connected with the tratlo in 

flesh and blood. Encouraged by 
hi the ministers oiuleavtu-ed to 
the civil disabilities of Roman 
oitizous, but upon the first intima- 
dismissed by the 

. -y;- . ■ , 

! aew was formed under the 

; llttfea of Its leading spirit was 

secretary, Gfeorg:e Can- 
ftble an devoted disciple of Pitt. 
S lih a critical time. 

the conquest of Prussia, 


bad mirched Poland, and tbuugk 

checked by his reverse at Eyleau;, bad w:oa 
the decisive victory of Friedland, by which 
Russia was forced to consent to the treaty 
of Tilsit. Tlie Emperor Alexander now 
began to court the friendship of Napoleon 
in the hope of obtaining the assistance of 
France in the conquest of Turkey. Russia 
closed her ports to British commerce, and 
compelled Sweden to do likewise, and to 
renounce the English alliance. Russia and 
Sweden hoped to add Denmark to tl^pir 
league, and so obtain the services of the 
Danish fliurt in their eflbrt to destroy the 
muritiuu* supremacy of Eiighind. Canniug 
pr(^vent(‘<l lh(‘ success of this scheme hy 
secretly e(piipping a fleet in the summer of . 
1807, and despatching it to Lopephagen 
with a denuuul for the surrender of the 
Danish fleet into the hainis of England, ' 
which ])owor guaiant(H d its sale retuni at 
the t*lose of the war. Dcannark returned a 
spirited refusal to tliis d(\niand, iind Copen- 
hao;eii was sidijccted to a terrible bombard- 
ment and forced to siirrcuKh'r. 'J'he whole 
Danish fleet, with an immense quantity of 
naval stores, was carried into English poi 1 ^ 4 ‘ 
In spite of ICngland's success at sea, how* 
over, Na|)ol(,‘on was snprcnic on the land,: 
and carri(‘d out his designs on tlie continent 
without himhance., lie held Ihussia down 
by force ; (’ha]: -, il Hci hand into a monarchy, , 
and l)o.st<»w(‘(i its cr<»wii upon his brother 
Louis; CTe(‘te.d ilie tdccldiiites of Hanover 
and .riesse C'asstd into the kingdom o( West- 
phalia, which he gave to his brot her Jerome ; 
niiuh^ his brolhcr Joscijili King of Naples, 
ar.d anin‘\cd the remainder of Italy, even 
inclnding Rome, to the Fnuich empire. 

I Einboldeiied by this siicct ss, he ik w sought, 

I as we luiv('. secui, to make himscli master of 
I the Hpunish jicninsula, and in his attempt 
I to cxc(‘iite tliis design met his first great 
; ciicck. Sf)aiii was soon overrun, aial Por- 
itnoal would have shar('d its fate hud not 
I (jlreat Ib itain come to her assistance with a 
isninll but excellent army under Sir Arlhin- 
Wellesley and Sir Jolin Moore. The event. ^ 
of the penin.sular Avar have been relatnl in 
our history of Napoleon’s campaigns, and 
>ve shall not repeat them heie. After th<' 
death of vSir John Moore the chief command 
of the British forces in the jienin.sula passed 
to Sir Arthur AVellesley , whose able conduct , 
of the war soon showed him to be one of the 
first soldiers of modern times. The French 
WQre driven out of Portugal, but Moore’st 
unhappy fate gave them an additi‘'cai 
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idyiiqtage in Spain. While l^,apoleon was 
; occupied, ;with' his struggle against Austria, 
;W successfully held his own against 

th^ French in Spain, and won for himself a 
.peerage as Lord Wellington. 

In July, 1809, a force of 40,000 English 
soldiers was sent to capture Antwerp, but 
the expedition failed, tiiilly liali' of the Eng- 
lish troops perishing in tlie marshes of Wal- 
'dieren. This disaster brought about the 
lUll of the Portlaiid ministry. It was suc- 
ceeded by a new cal )inet under the guidance 
of Spencer Perceval, a man of no ability, 
(but who, with his colleagues, was resolved 
xp continue the war. 'flie struggle in the 
peninsula was prosecuted with vigor, and 
, if the Engli.sh won tlnfir way slowly, they 
ii(l\'’anped steadily, as we have seen, toward 
the .Freucli frontier. Tlie iieeessities and dis- ^ 
of the Russian cainj^aign greatly weak- 
enea tne French army in Spain, and siinpli- 
ded the task of Lord Wei lington accordingly. 
0urii)g the greater part of 1811 Wellingtoa 
remained (i()iu{)aratively inactive, as the 
uiisett led state of* aflliirs at home prevented 
him from rec(‘iviiig the vigorous support he 
Reeded, tn 181o he drove the French out 
of Spain, and crossed tiie Pyrenees after 
them. Oil the lOtli of Ai)ril, 1814, ho 
fought the batth^ of Toulouse witli Marshal 
Soiilt, and i)i()nght the war to a (lose. 

, In the meantime (loorge III. had Ikhui 
seized with a i el urn of his insanity iu tlui 
early [lart of 181 1, and the Prince of Wales 
aad been d«ielMre;l regent by act of [)arlia- 
fnent. The prince regent was strongly in- 
clined to the whig f)arty, and was anxious 
I j replace the IVrceval cabinet with a niiii- 
istry of that party. In Marcli, 1812, Mr. 
i^erceval was assassinated by a limatie 
named Jiellinghaui, and the prince regent 
Sought to recall the whigs to power. He 
was defeat ed in this attempt, and the old 
naiuistry, with Lord Liverpool at its head, 
was restcired to office. 

During the latter part of the European 
war Eiiglauo luid been drawn into another 
struggle, 'fhe dtuu-ees of Napoleon and 
i he orders in council of Great ferilain had 
nearly ruined the commerce of America, 
and, after vainly endeavoring to obtain a 

f vocation of tlioivi, the United States, on 
e 3d of June, 1812, deelared war against 
reat Britain. We shall relate the events 
this war in the American history of this 
vciitury. It w^tis closed ui December, 1814. 
The return of Napoleon Tom Elba in- 
'^ISiMged the allies to make extraordinary 


effbrfs ■'for.;-Kis 
army was sent to the “ 
lands to unite with th 
Marshal lilucher, ^ 
on the lower Rhine, s 
a subsidy of eleven 
defray the cost of the war. As 
seen, the decisive blow Was stru^ik by ^ilte 
English under the Duke of Wellington, to 
whose exertions and skill the overt 
Napoleon at Waterloo was due. In ibe 
final settlement of the affairs of 
England played a prominent part-r^ain^^^ 
f I lienee to which the great saerificeS;; to 
tremendous efforts she had rntoe. to 
Napoleon fully entitled her. The eohqui^;,; 
which she retained at the ciffi "of the 
were the Cape of Good Hope ; the 
]) 0 .<sessions in Ceylon; Berbice 
other Dutch settlements in . Guiauaj^/tbi^: 
islands of Mauritius and the Seycheilea^ 
which were captured from the FhuV^jh 
islands of Malta and Heligoland, th^/latfer 
of which had been wrasted froiti Denmtir'k:, r; 
and some West India islands which^^'b^ 
beiui taken from France and Spaihi . i/: 

The peace of 1815 left Qreat ^rftaih ■ 
feverish and exhausted. 3'he natipnai ddjjt' ^ 
had increased to about $4,000,00(1^06©, 
the lioavy taxation to which the. cotifet^ 
had been subjected had produced 
distress. The long years of strife that h 
ensued sinc(^ the accession of Napoleto^i^; ; 
power hud impoverished the continep^ 
and liad destroyal the market for English 
manufactures. An excess of productiphto. 
the last years of tlio war had croWded^h^tv 
English manufactories with unsalable goodat' 
and had put a st()p to the demtod’&r 
labor. A series of bad harvests prod ueei 
great scarcity, and this evil,, was greatljg ; 
increased by the selfish legislation of. %e 
landowners in parliament; who procured t^e ; ' 
pasvsage of an act prohibiting thd iinporfe- ; 
tion i>f forelgp, corn until wheat Imd reached R 
famine prices. The sudden return 
large body of men employed iii the ;^i^my 
and navy to the pursuits of peace added 
greatly to the existing troubles, wbidb:^u ; , 
1811) reached their highest pfpi to. 
Luddites, a society of wprkingmeii : 

ill 1812 to resist the introduction of hia- ; 
chinery into the mills, now broke out int^ . 
a series of outrages and riots which -gaife' 
the government great trouble. In the 
midst of these dissensions George IIL, 6l3^ 
blind, and insane, died at Wifidsuir 
on the 29th of January, 182(X'^ v 


millions ; 
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ram of rof Ii-ifih affairs was controlled by aselfiab 
of Irolaijn with I clique, who oppressed the remainder of tlie 
^ yttii^^;the ^Ution of which wo have | people so grievously that the country sank 
until how ih order not to interrupt ; rapidly into poverty. Fitt made vain eh- 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Sj^jijstory of ether eve^^ In 1782 Ire- deavors to break down this clique and do 
l^od obtained:, the ^dependence of its par- justice to Ireland, but was defeated. At 
Imlhwt. It^thns ceased to be dependent length an association of “United Irishmen'* 
hj^h Britain, though remaining sub- took up the wrongs of the country, opened 
Jject to the ^rhe kin^^^ 1 ho administration a correspondence with France^ and finally 
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troop«i expedition's ^^ele sent to the Iiibh rtp^esentatlv^^8 were sent to tlne 

til ir assi^||i|||Se from Trance, as \\e have British parliament 

already jjpP* They weie finall> deflated,, Upon the death of George HI, bis Min 
i 10 iii^uopPitioii Has put down and on the! tht prince regent, ascendea the throne tm ^ 
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rV. He was exceedingly unpop- 
be .had been at the bead of the 
ftst the last ten } ears, his acces* 
crown gave no hopt of a change 
Within a month after his acetb- 
A |fl6t was discovered by the police, 
as the Cato sticet con&piiacy, 
^hieh been foimed by a numbtr 

ot desperate men, with Arthur Thi&tle- 


into parliament by the ministry to divorce 
and degrade Queen (. arohne on charges of 
misconduct The queen was as popular 
with the people as her husband was odious 
to them, and thtir bitter rescatniient of the 
attack upon her forced the house of lords 
to abandon the bill IIk king, less sensi- 
tive to public opinion, resolved to oppose 
her coronation as his wife, and in this step 
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vtfood at their head, foi tin i*' i*- ui \ 
tion of the whole iniuistn Jin th 
wood ftad fouf of his accoiiij)U((8 \n u 
banged 

(Jteorge IV , when still Prnu < f il 
jbad bee^ mduced by Ins fitlci I) iniin 
hti^tyon^ip Caroline, Princess of P>iiiiis\m 1 
Wolfenbuttel The marriage t > Fv nl ice in 
1795, The prince som sepaiatul fi ni Ins 
Wife, and charged hot with to 

His fiist ft(t iftei bcfomnig king 
was to renew this cl aige m the rno&t pi blic 
;|aann6r, iind to cause a bill to be bionght 


wi uj>]))irfd h^ the ])u\\ (OUlkiI lit 
qii ill w i cqinll\ thtci mined to ni untain 
her lights nid on tlu iTnininjjif the d iv 
i])puiuud hi lli(M uoniti n ])i( sente d htr 
li it tlio do »rs of Wc -Iniin-ti 1 \1)1kv 
but \\ L'l nfns(d -idmi" i in I hi*- liiiiiiil i 
fion was fit il to hfi ‘■lu wii*- tikiii ill, and 
ditd Aiijjiist 7th 1S21 

III 1822 liOid ( isthn ijh who had be 
come Maiijuis of London(l(rr\ aiul who 
had for some tune diiecttd the toreurn 
policy of Groat J^nt nil committed suicide, 
ami hi3 place was filled b> Mr Canning 
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able leader England pursued a I Lord Godench, which iia(J* 
teorh |B«%)enderit course than had marked ning’s cabinet It was forced to r^n- !«■ 
OCT policy since the downfall of Napoleon. 1828, and'Was succeeded by a purelyljdjy." 

, His first act was to withdraw the support ministry under the Duke of Wmiag^p; ,' 
af England from the Holy Alliance, and to The new ministry, reaped the l^or’-qf r 


. af England from the Iloly Alliance, and to The new ministry, reaped the IRnor’i^ V 
assert the principle of the right of each inaugurating an importaut measure of itcf , 3:. 
nation to manage its aflairs without foreign form which was the outgrowth of the while ' 
interference. In accordaiiec with this doc- begun by Pitt and Canning. Until the 
trine Canning aided Portugal in 1826 to reign of George HI. the Roman Ca^icjic 1' 
resist the aggressions of Spain, anti recog- subjects of Great Britain had reoudfi^ < 
iiized _ the independence of the Spanish liable to penal laws of such severity thitt ' 
American republicis. At lioine he iiiaugu- the government wari never willing to. 
rated a liberal policy, which afterwards re- cute them. In that reign many of thw^, 
suited in the. rejieal ol the corn laws and restrictions were removed from such Rd-- 
Ime emancnpatioii of llie Roman Oatholics. manists as would take an oath pre^oribi^rr^^^^ 
xlis last ofncial act was his intervention in I for them, and, finally all graded:' 
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the affairs of Turkey in beliiilf of tlic 
Greeks. A treaty was signed for this pur- 
pose by Great Britain, France, and Russia. 
Canning hoped that this iorrnidablc alli- 
ance would induce Turkey to desist from 
jthe cruelties slie had been pracitising upon 
the helpless Greeks, and that the revolt 
would be quietpd without further bloodshed. 
His hope was imt realized. After liis death 
in ,1827 the Egyptian fleet was ordered by 
Turkey to devastate tlie Morea and carry 
;off the inhabitants as slaves. This fleet 
was encountered on this mission by the 
allied English, French and Russian fleet, 
under Admiral Codrington, in the bay of 
Navarino, on the 20th of October, 1827, 
and waa utterly annihilated. This blow at 
Xurkey was not popular with the English 
people, and was fatal to the ministry oi 


military and naval service were 

open to them, dliey were still 

from lK)th houses of parliament and ifr 

certain civil oflices and privileges 

oath of supremacy and the declaratioiiis^l^^^ 

quired of them against the doctrine of 

substantiation, the sacrifice of the 

the invocation of the sainlst 

have seen, attempted to remove tb^- -3^ 

abilities, but the king firriily retbeed 

allow the question to be openetj^^;-,-^ 

ning attenij)te^d to secure the shinb 

but died too soon. The ac(?^ion;^|p^ 

ministry of the Duke of AVellingt^iai^r^ 

darapenecj the hopes of the CatbqUf^}^^ 

they were soon revived by ilie 

play of strength by the Irish 

elected Daniel O’Connell, a popular 

man, to a seat in ;p%U^xneni 
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fSE llLUStSATED EISS^MY OF TSE 

£ni9tfi.iiied by the entire Catholic popn* without aiiceees. The 
latioa of Ireland, and demanded the re- tion to him was too atropg to m ^ 

moval of the disabilities! of hib coreligionists, In 1816 the cheap publications of 
threatening civil war as tlr alternative. Cobbett, which advocated a totml refi^rm if 
The danger wa^ VC I y grout, and the Duke this systen>of abuses, revived thijj Oty 
of Wellington hroiiiilit in a bill which he parliamentary reform, and the ’demam&r « 
declared was the Mily moans of averting it had .sieadiiy increased in strength ' 

civil w^ar, and which admitted Koinauists it had now become too powerful 
to parliamciil and to all civil and nulitary sibted On thf^ Ist of March Lotd.J<^ 
offices under the crown, save tho'^e of Ivussell, of Eail (Jrcy’s cabinet, broUj^iatW’ 
regc'ut, lord chancellor in England and bill fur parliamentary reforto whkh . 

Irdaud, lord lieutenant of Jielaiid, and privccl lilty-six decayed boroughs of 

some otlicis. Th(‘ bill pas&cd both houses sciitatioii, and gave the 143 members .'* 
of parliainc nt, and ic'ceived the royal assent n'tunud to counties or large towns wJbicn 
on the loth of April, 1<S20. In 1828 an- as jet had no representatives in parlianit^at, 
other reform was aceoniplishc (1 in favcu- of establhshed a £10 household quaiiffoaticm ^ 

the Protestant clissc liters hy tlu' repeal ol lor voters in boroughjh, aud extended the 

the law. s recpii ring all persons taking office county fiandiise to leaseholders, copy-^ 
to receive the holy coniinunion according holclei^, and tenant occupiers of premises = 
to the foiins of the established ( hiiieh. ol certain value'-. The bill was digibated 
On the 26th ol Junc», 1830, ( »eojge lY., by the oppcrsitic/ii, and the minister^ ap^ 
who had passed the last ycais of liis life in pcakd to the country. * PSarl lament was dl$*- 
seclusion at Windsor C^istle, died. His solved, and a new elecHcm ordered. 
only child, the Princess (Miarlotte, Ixing house ol commons was retuti()t^4i^v^0fi^ 
dead, he was Micceeded h) his brother Wii- wh<lmiiig1y m favor ol the refona 
liaiu Ileni v, l>uLc^ ol Olaience, wlio be- I’li is hoMsi* parsed the measure and sent it 
came king as AVilliarn IV. He had passed up to the liouse of lords, by which it was ^ 
his eaily liie in the navy, and was totall> rejected The excitement which foUov^ 
without poiiticMl expc^j’ienrc. He came* to this rejection was general and inteiil 
the throne at a time of great troidile. The throughout the country. Riots and inoen- 
popuJar discontent was very dc^ej), and ex- chary lircs occurred at Derby, Nottirfghait) 
prc^ssc'd itst If in the burning of larm-iicks and linsitol m the autumn of 1831. * A 
and the breaking of rnacliinc'ry. On all third icfoirn hill was introduced by the 
Ifeides there was a demand lor par liamentary niiuisti) and was pasi>ecl by the house* of ^ 
reform. The Eronc h revolution of 18)0, commons The loicls, warned by the dis- 
which drove Charles X. lioiu the throne, I tinbcsl state of the country, withorew th^ik* 
gave great ciicourau^c me nt to the Iricnds ojipc sitiou, and the measure became a law 
of reform m EiiLdand. Tlicking was per- cm ^heTthol June, 1832. 
sonally 111 livorol the iiiovomeiil, but iJic The lelorin parliament — the object 
Duke of Wellington icliised all coiu*essicm. many hopes and fears — met on the 29th of 
The duke’s rcd’usal drove him from office, January, 18)) It passed several impor- 
and a wing miiiistiy — the first in twenty taut acds, but its violence — especially that of 
years — under Eail (1 rev, came into power. tJic* Lrrcat Jnsh agitator, P’CcjnneU~1v^ii 
There was gu at iu‘cd ol rcloriu. Acwv lar to pi'-tify the fen of its enemies and 
towns, sonitMif tlic'ni among tlie W( althic st pioclucc* a fee Img of reaction in the ebuil* 
and jxiwcihii in tlic kingdom, had ti\ Eve u thc‘ king went over tg the tofies, 

*6prung up, blit wc re without repn bcntation Ji-missed the ministry, and placed feir 
iu parliament; while the ancu ut but ex- I{ol)eit Pei I at the head of a tiew cabinet 
tinct boroughs, some of which conlaimd in Novernhor, 1834. The general elecfioit - 
but a rngpi'^h^ndtul of inhabitants, n-tunud * in the following sjuing restored tbewh^ 
de^'^‘ hmise of common^- Sudi to power, witli Lord Melbourne as chief of 
off the iuhabi^ gciicially the pic)])CTty of the now ministry. * t 

was encounterec^^^'^^'^L "uho coiitrollcMl the Although thc^ slave trade had been 
allied English, sold hw inflii- ished by Gieat Britain, slavery existed in * 

under Admirai of the small towns the colonic's until 1833. In August of that 

Navarino on thd <'bquc, which could be year the '‘Act for the Abolition of feldves^*^ ' 
and was utterly"* William Pitt had several throughout the British dominions 
Turkey was nc d to reform tliese evils, but passed. The government paid to tba 
people, aud v 
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two daughters by his wife Adelaide, Prin* 
cess of jSaxe'Meiniugenr had both died uv 
iufancy. His crown of Hanover pa)-t.(<i t© 
the next male heir, Ernest Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland, tlie fifth son of George HI , 
foievtr separated fjom 
iV'illmm was succeedeU 


liberated the^um 
, pr 9X^^00,000 as com^usation for the 
W Of theu- property. In the f«me year 
, ^ isofltmereiul monopoly of the East India 
■OiNopany was abulisned, and the trade of 
, ^ ^omtry thrown open to the nhoIc'niKJ thii. bfrnme 
mtm nation. A new poor law was tn- > that of KnffJand 
m 183i to . _ 

^Iwck tho* growing 
of pauperism 
In 1885 the mtiLii- 
cipal corporations 
' Iliqt was^ passed. Tins 
measure restored. to 
the towns the rights 
of salf-governraent, 
of which they were 
deprii^od in the four- 
teenth century. In 
1836 a law was passed 
making marriage a 
civil contract, and 
thus removing one 
of the priucipil 
grievances of the 
dtsseuters. In 1834 
provision was made 
for education by a 
luoall annual grant 
for the erection of 
sohook In 18 j 9 
this beginning was 
eupplemjated by the 
appjintmmt of a 
eomiaittee of the 
privy council for ed- 
uoational purposes, 
and the regular m- 
ni’ease of the grants 
f<)r this purpose. 

These measures wore 
the work of the wing 
party. 

In the autumn of 
1830 the Liverpool 
and Manchester rail- 
way was opened by 
its projector, George 

BtephensoUi This was i-aoooa of chjj.lenbaum— iicdia. 

i "" 15ritain and Ireland, 

5^e“«'Vsyst<MH _(.f traiu^-|iu defhiiltof male lieirs, hy his niece, the 
dr) t^frv/)^ • wa.s j IVincoss Aleximdi ina Vicroria, ilio only 

.^^y adopted m various parts of the | child of his Im.ilicr E<lward, Duke of Ken( 
.tol^om, and proved a powerful aid in the. j the, present reiL'iiing sovereign. 
l^yiAopment of the trade and wealth of the. Queen Victoria was i,ut eighteen years 

''I'**'" IV. throne, but was popular with all classes of 
at Windsor Castle. IDs only children, i her subjects. On the 10th of Eebruarv 
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1840, the qileen married her cousiu, Albert, 
Priace of Saxe“Gt)burg-l;r()tha, a man of 
many virtues, and of Mhiliiy and rare good 
i^eiise, qualities won him the aflectiou 

and coiifidenoi* ol' tJie English people, and 
euablcM idin to retain these feelings 
throughout liis life. 

The whig ministry continued to lose 
favor after the cpieen’s accession, and in 
IS 11 the general elections naurned an over- 
wh(?lrniiig niajorlty of llie tory party, whicli 
now took tlie naim^ ‘‘ consej vative/^ Two 
measures had largely contrihiited to the 
downfall of the wliigs — the “ Q,na<lruj)lo 
Alliance,” which we Ijave related in the 
French history of this c(intnrv, and wliieh 
1 (mI to the bomhanlinent of Acre and tJie 
expulsion of J']gyj»tiaji forces from 

Syria in 1840; and a war with ( )hina in 
18o!}, growing out of the, refii';;d of that 
country to allow (^piuin to In; sjmiggled into 
its dominions. The coiirsi; ot atUiirs in 
India \vas also greatly injurious to the 
wliigs. Ill 1.8, ‘>0 (.'a lull was oecupic'd hy tin; 
English, and in 1841 ji gviu'ral revolt of the 
Alfghan people; ciisikmI, and a llritish army 
was annilulaled in the Khylier J*ass. The 
triujuph of the C(»nservativrs hronght about 
the downfall of the whig ministry, and a 
tory call i net, with Sir lvol)e.i‘t Petd at its 
head, suec(',('ded il. 

Peel set to w'oik vigorously to nunedy 
file evils \vhi(;li cneoinpa>si.‘d the country, 
©rder was ri'stored to the finanees liy the 
repeal of a number of inirpn tons taxes and 
the estahlisliineiit of an income la.\. Ire- 
land lind been iiir some yoai's on llii‘ verge' 
of n-bellion in <;onseqnene(‘ of the agitation 
of ()’Conn<41, who demanded llu', rcjieal of 
the union. Stringent coercive, a(*ts had 
been found tlie only means of ]»r(‘vcnting 
mi outbn'ak. 'fin; Pecvl ministry now* pro-, 
coeded to deal willi the anihor of tlie agita- 
tion. (.)’Cmnn(dl w’as arivstcd, triial and 
-convicted upon a charge of sedition, and 
^vt\s iiuju lsoDed. lie wa,s released upon an 
appeal to the house of lords, hut Ids con- 
viction was fatal to liis inihience, wliicli 
waned from lids time. Tlie war with 
Girina wars In ought to a idose liy a treaty 
;;3i^ieh opened soim*. of llu', ports of that 
I^ji'intry to the trade of tin* W'orld. An ex- 
;pedition nndt'r (ieiiei-al Pollock avenged 
the reverses in India by the capture of llio 
capit al of Cahill in IS 42. 

The courier vat? VO ministry found tliem- 
ifelves called upon to faei', a must diflieult 
and dangerous question. have related 


the ielfish imposition of p^ohihHiwy 

by the English landowners 

grain in 1815. These restrictiois^l^ 

tinned uiiti] the time we arc now 

ing, and were sustained by a 

party, which declared tliat En^ish 

ture ought to be protected and the 

jicople tbr(;ed to dejieiid iipoh thelf 

country for breadstufis by 

these high duties. The majority^ of , 

nation, however, was in fuf or of free 

and asserted that the operation of 

larvs was to give the Jan downers ail; 

niuiiopoly of the bread of the people 

sc't an artificial Hirtit to the . Weliilth ^ 

[lopnlaiion of the country. 

association known as the 

Ijcai/nr. was fbriiK'd, and devoted' itself to 

tli(i task ol* spreading its principleagh^ 

spoeclics and various pnblicatipna.^^v 

association snce(‘e<led in gradually en light- 

('ning the lOnglish miiul as to tfo 

protei'tive laws. Rir Kobert 

enleri'd officii jijedged to eontiime'th^^ 

tectivc sysU^i, became convinced of 

expediiiny. In 1846 the failnre;^<)i|::ii|h 

potalo crop in ^ Ireland Vll^^atenb3 

country Avitli a terrible fuiniqe; 

same lime the harvest in Englauijyfai^^ 

'.riiis (‘inergency com [)e] led the tritthaiijiyof. » 
lh(; 1V(;e liado caus(', and Sir Robi^tyl^cl 
was forciM.I to introduce bills aboJiiMhg^o 
reducing to a noininal figure the dntJ^ 
I’oreigii corn, cal lie; and, other , 

i’ood. The hills were p^nssed,, IfUt 
sentment of the (-onservatives 
and drovi’ Pi'cl from q^Sce. He 
cee<ied iiy a whig ininistry, 

Jolin jlnsseli, Avhieh continued in pfficqbiitil 
1852, Tin; complete operation 
(jiulo nuasuies W'a.s not se e tank'd tin til 
44j(i credit of the 'victory is due to : 

( \»bden, tlie Jeadcu* of tlm free, 
and one of tlie wiso^t political/ 
lOngland l:a« ( ver pr< educed. 

llie agilation AVhich convulsed'^ 
m nlal Jairojie in 1848 aficcted EnglfUlcI 
also, tliongli in a milder forip. " 

Ims — a ]>arty whi(‘li took its name frpdatite : 
J inloavors to st'ciire the adoption df 
“ Peopl(‘ s Charter,” the document in 
limy emliodied their (iemapd8---kept;;W 
kingdom 121 a state of unceidaibty^^^^j^ 
18o9 to 1848. This party consisted chiefly 
of wiirkinginen, who hoped to beiiter their " 
condition by meAns of reform of /the 
political system. They demanded univdr^ ; 
.suffrage, vote by ballot, annual parliameat^; 
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ibe division of the country into equal elec- 
toral districts, the abolition of the ])roperty 
qualification of rtiernbers, and the payment 
of ifiembers of parliament for their services. 
JSucou raged by the Kevplution in France, 
they made a demoiistration of their strength 
on the 10th of April, 1848, in London, for 
the purpose of offering a petition embody in g 
tibeir “ Charter ” to parliament. Prej)ara- 
tions were made by the govAjruraent to jjre- 
vent an outbreak, and the afiair passed off 
quietly. Prom this time the chartists dis- 
appeared from English polities. Since 


under Lord Derby. In 1853, however, a 
union of tlie wliigs and free traders ousted 
the tories, and the whig ministiy of Lord 
Aberdeen succeeded to thi; direction of the 
government. The designs of Itussia upon 
Turkey now induced England to take a de- 
(u'sive .stand against the tbrnna' power. An 
alliance w'as < ffected with France for this 
purpose, in 1854, and was followed by tha 
Crirneaji war, the causes, events, and re- 
.sLiJts of which we iiave related in the French 
history of this period. The sufferings of 
the ]‘]nglish army througli the neglect of 
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then, however, parliament has abolished ; the govern nu'nt in the winter of 1854-55 
the property qualification, granted a syf- | aroused a storm of indignation at home, 
ifrage which is almost universal, and estab- which ilrove the Aberdeen ministry from 
Tished the vote by ballot — three of tlio! power early in 1 855 . A now ministry was 
principal reforms demanded l^y tlui cliart- j formed under Lord P.ilim iston, and de- 
ists. In Ireland Smith O’Brien and a few ; voted itself with energy to the jnosecution 
others attempted to bring on a revolution i of the w^ar. 

in 1848, but the movement was easily sup- In 1858 a eons[)iraev to assassinate the 
,, pressed. Emperor Napoleon 111. came near succecd- 

/ ' In 1852 the conservatives returned to iug, and as it was believed to have origi- 
rpower, and the ministry of Lord John Riis- nated among the foreign refugees in Eug- 
aeii was replace: i by a conservative ministry land. Lord Palmerston introdneed a bill 
50 
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into parliament for the alteration of the law 
respecting conspiracies, with a view to 
enable the govern luent to prevent the repe- 
tition of such j)l()ts. The excited ilanguage 
■of the French anny and pr(;ss induced the 
belief tljat tlie bill had been presented by 
Ihe governiiKuir, in compliance with the de- 
njand.sof FiaiKte., and it was rejeett‘.d by the 
house of commons. Lord ralmenston's 
credit sulfered considerably in consequeiiee 
of this belief. It seemed for a while that 
the amicable relations of tin* two countries 
would give place to war, and a i'orce of vol- 


and he refrained from interfering with this 
happy state of affairs. His Ibreign policy 
consisted in keeping England neutral in the 
war between Franco and Italy and Au^ 
tria in 1859; th^ civil war in America itt 
1801 ; the Polish insurrection in 1863; the 
war between France and Mexico in 1864; 
and the attack of* Prussia upon Denmark iii 
1804. This j)olicy of non-interference oosii 
England some, of her prestige, and in tha 
case of the civil war in America was not 
fairly adhered to. A- number of confed- 
erate cruisers, built, equipped, and manned 
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nnteers, 150,000 strong, was naised in Eng- 
land. Tlw* common sense of both nations 
came to tin* r('s;'!ii', however, and the danger 
was averted, 'fhe <'xeit(Muont (‘aused the 
fall of the. l^dmerston ininistry, and Lord 
Derby again hf'eanu* j^rimo minister for a 
few months. Th(‘ elections of 1 859 restored 
Lord Palmerston to power, however, and 
he con tinned at the liead of the government 
f rom tliis timeiint.il his death in 1865. His 
internal policy was one of inaction. Eng- 
land wa.s prosperous in a marked degree, 
.and Avas increasing iti wealth every year. 


in British [)orts, were suffered to go to sea, 
and nearly swept the American commerce 
from the sea.s. Tlie United States were 
thus given a valid cause of irritation against 
Great Britain. The American Avar caused 
great distress in Lancashire by interrupting 
the supply ( f cotton. 

Lord Palmerston’s death in 1865 placed 
Lord John Russell at the head of th 6 inin- 
istry. He continued his predecessoPa 
neutral policy, and took no part in the war 
between Prussia and Austria in 1866 
Lord Russell did not imitate his pr^e- 
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^Oessor in Ms internal policy, liowever. In 
1866, he introduced a bill for the further 
reform of parliament. The measure was 
defeated by the house of commons, and he 
resigned bi^s office. Lord Derby succeeded 
him, and in 1867 found himself obliged to 
introduce a reform bill far more sweeping 
in its proyisions than Lord RusselTs unfor- 
tunate measure. The bill was passed in 
August, 1867, It extended the borough 
franchise to all rate-payers and lodgers 
occupying rooms •to tlie annual value of 
£10. The county franchise was reduced to 


I ment of the result, and a liberal ministry, 
with Mr. Gladstone at its head, came into 
])ower. 

The new government addressed itself 
with vigor to some of the most difficult 
I questions of the day. An effort was made 
i to remove the chronic discontent of Ireland 
; by the disestablishment and distmdownient 
I of the l*iotestant Church in 18(39. This 
j measure j)Utaii end to tlie compulsory pay- 
i ineiit by ilie Irish of taxes for the sup])ort 
i of a chureli with which tlie vast, majority 
lof th(‘ni Jiad no sympaf liy. In 1870 a land 
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£12, 7 1 Ihree mem be ‘,rs were witli- 

drawn '^^tl^^ English boroughs, and of 
these tfvj ' ’^ye were distributed among 


iiiese iv . ..j i 

the Jnties ; the rest w(M'e assignee! 

to Ireland. This in ease re 

added fibers of workinirnn'n to the 
voting j oirn^ when the elections o'* 1868 
\vcrehell parliament \\:m returned 
by overw.^^^^* majorities. Mr. Disraeli, 

wlio had I./ord Derby as premier, 

’^vithdrew ?' officii uiuin the anianmce- 

'g 


; bill was 'passed, whicli e.stal)]isliod a sort of 
i tenant-right in all jiarts of Ireland, lu 
^ 18(38 tile non-eon lormisis were relieved of 
tlie compulsory j)ayni(‘nt of cluircli rates; 
; and in 1871 stii! iiirllier justice .was done 
tliein by the abolition of all rc'iigious t(*st.s 
lor a<]mission to offiees or degrc'es in tbo 
uni V(‘rsi l ies. The army a ml navy were 

‘ subjected to im])orlant veCorius, and in the 
! former th(‘ .‘^ysO'in ot promotion by purchase 
■ was abolish(Ml. In 1871 a bill, was passed 
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by parliament establishing sehool-boards in becoming alarmed by the fearful evila 
every district, and levying local rates for which the use of opium was fastening upoo 
their support. In 1871 a radical step the Chinese nation, endeavored to put a 
towards parliamentary rei'orrn was taken in stop to it. An imperial edict prohibited 
the passage oi'an act establishing the prac- the importation of opium, but the traffic 
tice of voting by the ballot. The magnitude was carried on by the. English aiul Chinese 
and extoait of Mr. Cladstone's reforms, merchants in dtdiauce of the law. The 
however, alarnied .miitry, and in 1874 trade was very profitable, and the conni- 
a bill inti-oduced by him for the organiza- vane.e of the officials could be purchased bv 
tioii pi uni versity education in Ireland was large bribers. The imperial goveriiiaeni 
defeated. Thv. ministers aj)peaJcd to the then ordered the British merchants to be 
country, and were answered ])y the election blockaded in tlieir warehouses at Canton 
of a strongly conservative parliament. Mr. until they surrendorcid all the opium in 
Gladstone and liis colleagues therenpon re- their possession, amounting in value, it is 
shmed their offices, and wci e .suce(‘(‘dcd by said, to ten millions of dollars. The British 
a conservative ministry, with ]Mr. Disnu^li government resi‘nl(‘d this attempt of China 




& premier. to protect herjn'ople at I lie expense of Eng- 

the power of ( Ireat ill i lain in India con- lish profits, and a. war of two years ensued. 

^ taken ])v the English, hut was 

^ ^ ransonu'd for six millions of dollars, and 

V \ several other j)la(rs wen* bombarded.*. The 

. \ Chinese were at l(‘ngth compelled to make 

\ p(*ace,.and a trojitv was signed at Nankin 

/ ' V . \ in Aug4ist, 1842, by which the island' of 

(liina \vas al'so compelled to pay to Great 

a war with th(> . Affghans, for the purpose 
of restoring to hisvtiirono Sliah Sujah, the 
ruler of ( -al)ul, w]i(\ had boevu deposed by 
his peoph'. He ])r(\ved lumself such an 
, (‘X(‘c*ral)le tvrant tlmivlie was murdered by 

'I'lEK tp.'KI'.N Ol' Ol'DK. i* t *1 4.1>, A ll' 

his siihiects. A general revolt oi thc Afi- 
tinurnl to increase til roiigli the early ])art of I gluins follow ed in 1 842, \ and the British 
the century. Jn 18]“) the wdioje of (\*ylon army, forced to r(d.reMt tVoiS;i (’ahul, was eut 
was brought under iMiglish rul(‘, ami in oft’ almost to a man in the >Khyber moun' 
1819 an Englisli colony was founded at luin y)ass. An expedition UfUder General 
Singapore, near the, southern extremity of Pollock avenged this disasterr^ud captured 
the Malay jien insula, and heeame one of Cahiil in 1842. Tin war, hor ver, greatly 
the j)ririci|)al markets ol’ tlie India trade, eneouragtid the natives in eir efforts^ 
111 1833 ilie charter of tlui East India against t he English, and in war with 

Company^ ex pi re<l. The coin paiiy was given tlu; Ameers of Seiride hrok^j^^^ It re^ 
by the British parlianuMit the government suited in the conquest of ll' 
of Hindustan tor twenty years, but its 8ir Charles Napier,- in 

monopoly of tlie l^lastern trade was not pointed (Governor of Beimle, Lj ^ nili^ 
r(‘n (iW'cd ; and the commerce of India was his province Mitli firmness aiL Ip , 

11111(1(5 free to all tli(5 siibit^cts of Great 1845 ami in 1848 there wir ■rweeu 
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monopoly of tlie lilastern trade was not pointed (Governor of Beimle, 
r(‘n(iW'(5d ; and the commerce of India was his province m itli firmness aij 


11111(1(5 free 
Britain. 


lie commerce of India was his province Mitli firmness aiL 
all the subjects of Greatll84fi and in 1848 there wfT 


Britain. the British and the Biklis olljj |g65 placed 

One of the principal n^sults of the estab- On the 21st of February, 18^^^ the wn* 
lishinent of th(5 colony at Singapore was the won the d:5cisive victory of predecessoPs 
sudden developnKmt of th(5 opium trade this w^as followed by the in the wa^^ 

with China. T}i(5 Chinese governinout had and the annexation of the in 1866 

previously tolerated this traffic*, but uow, British dominions. A little 1.^^^^ jired^ 
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Lawrence was appointed to the government i the most despicable of the native tyrants, 
of the Punjaiib, which, since the days of i and whose cruelties liad driven his people 
Alexander the Great, had been the scene ! almost to desperation, liad been repeatedly 
of coii^ant rapine and stril'e. His rule was I threatened by tbe Jiritisli authorities with 
so just and kind that the Sikhs were eoin- ! the loss of his tliroiKi i‘or the violation of 
pletely won over to‘ the English authority. ^ his treaties witli them aiid liis treatment of 
In five years’ time order was restored, and his subjects. These threats luul no elfect, 
prosperity j:eturiied to the long distracted ■ and in ho was removed from his 

country. The w^arlike chiefs submitted | throne, and his kingdoju was added to the 
willingly to the English rule, and scut th(;ir I British domiiiinns. « 

sons to the English schools to lit them I'or = The dojiiiiiion of Great Britain in India 
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positions under the new governmenl. So cxhauUMi over hundreds of millions of 
fimily was the Engdisli power estai)]ishe<l ; p(‘ 0 })le, and had hetai won and was niain- 
■by the wisdom and justh^e of La wrence I hatj tained by a mere hantHul of British t roops, 
during the terrible scenes of 1 857 the Sikhs ; The groat mass of the troops emj)loy('d 1)3^ 
remained faithful to Great Brit win, and the i the Englisli were hatives, and were known 
Puujaub formed the very stronghold of the as Sepoys. They wore, generally contented, 
VEuglish power. It is not too much to say and obeyed their English otHec/rs with read- 
?that had this section proved iinfaithtul, the iness and confidence. In 185f> a supply of 
iijBi^Hsh empire in India would have been Enfield rifles was received for them from 
.overthrown. England. The cartridges of these rifles 

I The King ‘ f Oude, who was one of [ were supposotl to contain beof-tallow, and 
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as tlio use of this article, which is sacred 
to the Hindus, is* forbidden to any devout 
native, several re^diueiits objected to using 
the cartridges, ami their wishes were re- 
spected by tli(i government, which sup- 
pressed the cartridges. The disooiiU^nt did 
not subside, however, hut continued to 
fiprcutl, and early in 18C>7 a formidable mu- 
tiny hrcdvc out among the native trooj).s in 
Beiigipl, Glide, and llie province of Hcllii. 
Wlicri^vcr they had the power, the insur- 
gents mas.sa(U'ed ail the English they could 
lay liands on, sparing neither age nor sex. 
The niiddlii and lower classes of the pop- 
ulation joined till' insurgents, but th(i chiefs 
and large landholdm’s as a rule remained 
faithful to tlie- goveniinenl. The insurgents 
cstahlished their capilal at Delld, and ]>ro- 
ciaimed its nominal king JOmjX'ror of llin- 
dnst.an, Ca\vu|K)re was besiegi'd ])y the 
Boj) <ys, and suri'eniho'ed alior a siege of 
200 (lays. Tin; pnunls(» of saiety made lo 
the garrison was violated, and they were 
Ircachcrously massaered. Delhi was taken 
by the English in Bejibanher, 1 <So7, and the 
iiisurgmits severely jiunislied. Its empi’ror 
was transported to Ihiniiali, and his two 
sons wei'c ])ut to death, '^riie Jaiglisli made 
liei’oie, efforts lo n‘-i‘slablish their authority, 
and defeated the greatly .sujKTior forces of 
the Sepoys ovi r and over again. • (^Viwn- 
pore was Itikcu by Geiiei'al Havelock, wlu) 
th(.‘U united his small aj’iny with that of Sir 
James ( )iiti-ain,and together they succeeded 
in relic'ving llu* Ix sieged garrison of Taiek- 
now, the <;a|)ital of Oude, which had held 
out lu'roically against an overwhelming 
force of Sepoys, in this .^i(‘go Sir Henry 
Lawrence was killed. The insurgents did 
not abandon t heir attcm])t u[)oii ijucknow 
aCler the ai'rival of Havelock and Outram, 
but hehl oil until IMareh, i8”)S, nearly five 
inoidhs after the first investment, when the 
iin ival of an English army umk'r Sir (Adin 
Campbell fn]-ecd th(MJi to retreat after a se- 
vere defeat. The i-idief of 'Lucknow vir- 
tually cudcVl tlie war. The fighting con- 
tinued through tlie summer of 1858, but 
. the insiirriH.lion A^as crushed, :ind its leaders 
W’(?rc put to death, or jamished with great 
Hcvcrity. Tlie British power was firmly rii- 
cstal)lished throughout India, and no further 
outbreak has occurred since this, triumph. 

On the 2d of August, 1858, ]»avliament 
passed jin act transferring the government 
of India from tlie East India Company to 
the British crown. This changi^ lias been 
followed by excclle/it results. The govern- 


ment is administered by a viceroy or gov-^ 
ernor-general, appointed by the queeu^ 
His official residence is at Calcutta. Eng- 
lish influence is bct oniing stronger and the 
civilization of tlie West is becoming more 
general every year in India. The uppe^^ 
classes are being educated, and commou. 
schools are established for the iTistructiot) 
of the lower orders. Railways, telegraphsj. 
ijewspa})ers, and tlx'. other appliances of 
civilizaLioii are rapidly changing the ebar- 
iicter and increasing the 'prosperity of this 
an(‘ient land. 

In 1850, and again in 1860, England be- 
caiiK; involved in a war with China. Iii 
the latter year tlic (!oiitest was waged in 
alliance with France. The English and 
Freiifh forces- ca})t,ured Pekin, and de- 
stroyed tlie nuigniticcnt palace of the em- 
peror. In 1807 a siieccssfiil expedition was 
niulertakeii by Gn‘at Britain, under the 
(‘umniand of Sir liobert .Napier, for the re- 
lease of soiiK^ English captives held in 
prison by King Thoodorii of Abyssinia. 

In addition to lu r possessions in India, 
(iiv^at Britain during the present century 
has Imilt up a flourishing empire in 
southern racifie. J t is larger in extent, iiha 
may yet l)o (d“ greater importance than 
India. The vast island of Australia, whicii 
n^ally merits llie title of a continent, was 
made known to Thirojicaiis iti the early paft 
of lh(^ sevenleeiith cmitury by the Dutch- 
In 1788 (Ireat Britain resolved to make it 
a ]>eiial colony for the transportation of her 
criminal ])o)>nlatioii, and a colony of 1,000 
convicts was sent out to Sydney in the 
easti'rn jiart of tlu' island. This colony 
was subjected to severe liardsliips at first,, 
but sncceederl in (establishing itself. The 
(;()nvi(!ts wero then set to work to clear the 
wilderness, lo construct roads, bridges, and 
other needed public works. They were 
joiiKMl by (»tliers fr^'in time to time, and the 
work was carrieii on aviJ/u vigor and success, 
ami the dillicnlii(‘s in the way of free setf 
Hers grt'atly simplilud. 4n 1810 Governor 
Mae(]uarHi was appointed to the controj uf 
aflliirs. He remained in office for eleven- 
years, and cx( rtid all his powers to reform 
tlu? (joiivicts. Under liis wise iiud humane 
rule the? colony prospered, many of the con- 
victs embraced the oi>j)ort unity held out to 
them, amended their lives, and be<^me 
useful citizfim.s ; some of them rising to pOr 
sitions of trust in the colony. For the next 
thirty years following 1811, free settlers 
flocked to Australia in great numbers, and 
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new towns were founded. The practice of 
transporting convicts to Australia and to 
Vto ' Dieman’s Land was discontinued. 
Wool became tlie great staple ol‘ the colony, 
and was exported in large quantities. The 
original colony of New Soutli Wales wsis 
divided; the northern pari was named 
Queensland, the south(‘rn Victoria. At a 
later perihd w'cst Australia was organized 
as a distinct governineut. 

In 1851 gold was discovered in tlie soutli- 
eastern provinces, of Australia, and imme- 


Walcs, is also a flourishing city. The ]5op- 
ulatiou of the country is increasing rapidly, 
and railroads, telegraphs, and other institu- 
tions of the West are adding to the wealth 
and prosperity of Australia, which must 
i evcntULiIly hecouie the scat of a great Lug- 
i lish-speaking nation. Australia and Tas- 
i mania, formerly called Van Dieimui’s Land, 
I are connected with Lotuloii hy a submarine 
I telegraphic cahlc. ^ 

Tasniiiiiia is also a thriving colony. In 
! New Zi‘alatVi, the three islands of which 
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Jiately all kinds of industry were alKin- 
doned for a search* for tlie prj, <*i<>u.s metal. 
This delirium was followed hy a period of 
sharp distress, and the ordinary avo(;Mtions 
of the community were resumed. The 
country took a new start, ami lias grown 
with remarkable rapidity over pince. Mel- 
bourne, the capital of Vi(‘toria, and the 
largest city in Australia, contains a popula- 
taoH of about 200,000, and is a* handsome 
and flourishing city. It was founded in 
1837. Sydney, the old capital of New South 


(•(mipnse an area, larger than Great liritaiii 
and Ireland, ciglit j)r(Tsj)er()iis Knglish col- 
onie.s have l)ee.n estahli.she(l, and 1h(^ ]>eople 
i are being giTniually won to (’hristianity 
i and civilization. The majoriiy of the na- 
fives can read and writi^ and mwvspapoi>: 
are puhlishi'd in the Maori language. 

In 1873 a quarrel hr»)Ive out Ix'tw'oeu th(' 
English and the King oi' Ash an tee, in 
j W’estern Africa,, wdlh r(\<pect to a stipend 
I formerly allowaal hy t,h(' Dutch Lo the king. 

! Euglfiiifl had been fore^'^lly in fiosscssioii. 
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%{ the Gold Coast and the old Dutch col- 1 erable resistance, and lost many of his men 
since 1872, when slio acquired them in consequence of the unhealthiness of the 
by treaty with the Dutch. The colonial ! country, but steadily drove the natives be- 
JLuthorities now demanded that the King of | fore him. A bout the Lst of February he 
Ashantee should witlidraw his warriors I <lefeated the Ashanteci forces in a pitched 
from their territory, but, so far from com- | battle in the neigh horhood of Coornassie, 
plying with tin® demand, the sabh* pf»ten- 1 llieir capital, and on the oth entered Coo- 
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tate proceeded to levy war n])on tlie Ihig- 1 massie and received the submission ot the 
Jish possessions. Late in 1873 ihe British ! king, who agreed lotMitcu* into a treaty liind- 
governrnent despatched a force under | inghimself to respect the English })ossessions;. 
§ir Garnett Wolseley to the Gold Coast. This success broke the Ashantee power for 
arrived on the coast about tfie close of the time, and gave peace and protection to 
tiie year, and at once advanced into the the English settlements in western Africa. 
Ashantee territory. He met with consid- During the years 1873, 1874, 1875, and 
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1876, a terrible famine visited a large por- 
tion of India, causing great suffering and 
loS8 of life. The vice-regal government 
made great efforts to relieve the distress, 
but it was so wide-spread and overwhelm- 
ing, that the exertions to check it were 
^oniy partially successful. 


In 1875 the Prince of Wales made 
visit to India, and was everywhere received 
with groat cordiality and imposing demoh-r 
stratious. • 

On the 2d of May, 1876, Queen Victoria, 
was formally proclaimed, in addition to her 
other titles, Empress of India, 
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TIIli: HISTORY OF SCOTT^JSTH. 


CllAPTJ'Ul ]. 


PROM THE EAIILIIJST TIMES TO THE HEATH 
OK JiOJiEKT HJMTOE. 


Geo^rapliicrtl 1‘ositiftn of Scotland — Natural l)i- 
visioM.s — 'I'lu* .K,arli(‘st 1 iiliabitiiiits — Jnvasion of 
the Koriiuiis — 'riui Walls -Invasion of the Aii;;l(‘s 

Scttloimujt ol'ilu^ JSo<)l> - lutrodiu’tion of Cliri ;- 

iitinity — JSt. Colomha — of Koiiuolh I. — lii.; 
Successors — Macbeth — licii^n of ^lalcolia Cau- 
morc- -Docs iIom:i;i:tt t > Williiuii J. of Eii.^^laiid — 
Itcii'ii of Kdi^ar — The Danisli llaitls — Alcxaiuh r 
1. — His Able llcii^ii — David 1. Kiii;^: — Takc.s Part 
in tlic I'lij^lish (.'i vil W ars- -llattlo of (he Wtandartl 
-Wise .Vicasure.s of Davi^D tlic Li<»n-- 

The I/)u,Li[ llciuMi -R(;'eslaldislic.s the Jiidc]u‘in]- 

enee of Scotland Alexander 1 1.- - llelations wiili 

En;;lari I — Alcxfindcr 111.-- Edward I. Demands 
lloma^^e of lh(5 Seotli.sli Kiiiic — Death of Afe\- 
ander - l*ro,<j:rc.s,s of Seollaini — Mariraret, lie* 
Maiden of N(n-way - Her l)ealli — .bdin Jialliol 
Kinti; — He Does Honiai^c to Edward J. of Eng- 
land for liis (h’owTi — laiLdish Jiilerferen<‘e in 

Seotlish AlVairs War willj Eiif'land — hidward 

Subdues Seolland — .John DepcKScd — Sc(»lland Held 
liV the Eai^lisli — Itcvidt rif A\ iJlia:n Wallace — 
Jiis Successes — Hattie <if Siirliii;:;- — Wallace Mad«* 
Guardian of Seoiliiinl Panic of l .dUirU — Dcatli 
of Wallace — Robert Rrncc--S::il)s John (Annyn-- 
Kaiscs the Stamlard 4)f Rev<»lt - Ist'ruwiieil Kin;.; 
of Scotland - His Slru;^';;Jes- Rruce ami llic Spider 
-- Rattle of Rannoidxhnrn— The Independence of^ 
S< ()lland Re-estahlisluMl — d'ho Treaty of North-' 
innpt.on ~A(“.ts of the Scottish I’arliarnciit — llisc 
of tin? 'fliird Estate — Death of llobert. 



''^®^COTLAND comprises the northern 
piirt of the ishiiul of Great Brilain. 
Its greatest length, from north to 
south, is about 280 miles, and its 
greaUist breadth, from east to west, 
ahintt 170 miles. The Friths of 
Forth and Clyde reduce the width of tlie 
(jountry to sucli a narrow neck as to make 
the northern part of Scotland almost a 
sleparatc island. The northern peninsula, 
thus formed, is divided by a range of moun- 
tains into highlands and lowlands, the 
"'*^terii part being almost entirely highland 


and the eastern lowland. The country 
south of the Friths of Forth and Clyde. is 
lowland. Tlu; lowlands are fertile and vi'^l 
watered, but the highlands are made up of 
lakes, moors, and barren hills, and consti- 
tute. a sterile and difdcult region in which 
agii(‘ulturc is almost impossible, and \vhich 
aii'oids but scaiily pasturage. Tlie westfipi: 
coast is cut up into a nudtitiido of small 
i.dauds, “and (he; coast line is consfantfy 
broken by slct^p, jagged promontories, jutting 
out seaward, or cut by long lochs, up which 
tlie sea runs far into the land between hilfe 
rising almost as bare and straight as walla 
on ciih(‘r side.'’ These differences betw^n 
th(i eastern ami westta’ii parts of tlie country 
('xercised a rnarkt'd inlluence upon the 
inhabilants. The peoyilo of the lowlands 
were always jieticeable and industrious, 
l etidlly engaged in trade, and at an early . 
day foimdeti thriving towns. The high- 
landers, on the contrary, having no induce- 
ment lo engage in indu.strial pursuits, were 
a iicree, liardy people, and lived mainly by 
pillaging the lands of the more thrifty 
lowlauders. 

The country was known to the Homans, 
wlio called it (.Caledonia. They never suc- 
ce('dc<l in making it a jiart of their empire, 
;tnd, as w(! Jiave seen, built a Avail across 
the neck between the Friths of Forth itnd 
»Solway to keep the northern barbarians 
irom invading their dominions in southqiBa 
llritain. At tliis time the country .w^. 
occu[)i(‘d by a miinber of Celtic tribes, the 
principal of which were the Piets and Sopts, 
The latUu’ had origiually^settled in Ireland,, 
from which they had crossed over to the 
Avestern eyast of Britain. They finally gave 
their name to the entire country north of 
tlie Sohvay. The Piets and Scots were to 
exceedingly brave and hardy race ; thpir 
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religion was druidical ; they practised po- 
lygamy, aud were warlike iji their habits. 
Their arms were short sjicars, daggers and 
shields; their habitations were wretched 
huts, and they disdained tlie use of clothes. 

In A, IX 80, the lloinans having become 
masters of southern Britain, Julius Agri- 
Cola led ap army into Caledonia, but, though 
he defeated the Piets in a great battle at 
th^ foot of the higldands, tlie rcsistaiiee 
which he eiicouuttned was so herce tliat lie 
abandoned the klea of conquest, and re- 
treated south of the Friths of Fortli and 
. CJ3>de. Across tlie istlinuis between tlie 


commander. They pressed so heavily upon 
the legion:; th::t the Emperor Severus, 
though old and infirm, came to Britain, 
and assumed the jicrsofial command of his 
army. He invaded Caledonia, and out his 
way to the northern extremity of the island, 
lie lust a large part of his army, but accom- 
plished uotJiing. lie repaired and strength- 
ened the wall of Hadrian, and gave up all 
tJie country north of it to the barbarians. 
The Piets continued their efforts, and about 
A. i>. ?>G8 broke through the second wall, 
and advanced as far south as LondoiL 
They were n*uted by Theodosius, the father 
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two he built a line of forts joined hy a ram- 
patt of earth, the whole work being about 
thirty miles in length. In a. d. 120 the 
Emperor Hadrian built a second rampart! 
merpss the isthmus between the Tym^ and 
the Solway, and abandoned the entire dis- 
trict between this rampart and Agricola's 
wMl to the Piets. About a. i>. 14() Loll ins 
ijrbicus, a general of the Emperor Anton- 
inus Pius, recovered this ahaiuloned di.=;- 
irict, aud repaired the works of Agricohi. 
The Piets stubbornly resisted this advance 
of the Roman hcmndaiy, and towards the 
iclbse of the century througli the 

Roman defences anil killed tlie Roman 


of the emperor of the same name, and were 
driven back into the highlands. Theodo- 
sius recovered the di.slrict between the two 
Roman walls, erected itihto a Roman prov- 
ince, and named it Valentia, in honor of 
Valeutiidaii, the reigning cmperoi'. This 
region was oecuj)ied by five tribes, who 
adopted in a large degree tlie civilization 
and customs of the Roman.s. The with- 
drawal of the Roman troops at the period 
of tlie fall of tlie empire left Valentia ex- 
posed to the fury of the i'iets, wlio harassed 
the region without ce.^sation. 

In the sixth century the eastern coast of 
Valentia was settled by the* Angles, who 
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drove the Britons, or Welshmen, as they blies regulated the affairs of the church, 
called them, ba(?k to the hills on the west and the papal supremacy was uhkiibwii.” 
side .of the island. Valentia was then In the seventh century the English of 
divided into two kingdoms. The first of Northumberland were converted to Chris- 
these, the English kingdom of Northumber- tianity. 

land, comprised the eii tiro eastern portion Oswald, King of Northumberland, is said 
of Valentia, from the Frith of Forth to the to liave extended his conquests beyond the 
river Tyne. The western side Avas taken friths, and his son Oswin is believed to 
up by the Welsh or Jhdtish kingdom of have made the Piets and Scots pay him 
Strathclyde, and extended from the Frith tribute. In the next reign the En^ish 
of Clyde to the river I.)(je on the south. were routed, their king slain, and the Piets 
AVhile the English wevre settling Valentia, and SeA)ts regained their freedom. Iii A. 
the migration of the Scots from Ireland to 84d Kenneth MacAlynn, King of the Scots, 
the west coast of Scotland was steadily pro- extended his rule over the English north 
eeeding. The (‘xact dali^ of the commeiK^e- of the wall of Hadrian, lie was also King 
meiit of this migration is unknown, but it ol* the l^icts, and from this time the Piets 
is certain that early in tin; sixth century and Scots app(‘a.r as one people, 
the .Scots settled in large numbers in (aile- Kcametli was succeeded in turn by his 
donia. Tliey were led hy Firgus ]\IacEi*c, brother Donald and his son Constantine, 
and Lorn, of the family of the Dalriads. Their reigns were passed in constant con- 
They settled in what is now Argvle, and lii(‘ts with the Northmen, who ravaged the 
there founded the kingdom of’ Dah iada. coa.sts of Bcotland. Several of the Norse 
Ireland had been (jon verted to Christian- chiefs or Vikings founded settlements in 
ity . before this, and the new-comers were Ireland, from wliicli they led their expedi- 
Christians, and brought their faith with lions against llio shores of Great Britain, 
them. Shortly after tlu? formation of the Others settled in the Oikneys and the 
kingdom of Dalriada, Coliimba, Abbot of Ihibrides, and proved very troublesome to 
Durrow, in Ireland, who bad been driven Scotland. One of these chieftains, named 
from his country, arrivcid j]i St'othind wilh (?yri(? or Grig, seized tin; Scottish tliroiie, 
twelve monks. He was welcomed by Conal, and r(‘ign(‘d lor eighU‘on years. 

King of Dalriada, who gave him the island Constantine II., the great-grandson of 
of* Iona, which li(‘s west of the island of' Kcnnctli, came to the Scottisli throne in 
Mull. There Coin m ha and his companions a. i>. 900, .and reigned until 943. He 
establislu'd tlnunselves, and, after en'Ctiug placed his kingdom under the protection 
a church and a f(‘w sim])le dwellings, began of Edward the J'dde.r, King of England, but 
a scries of missioinuA' labr>rs among the soon repented of his snbniiasion, and in 937, 
native tribes of Caledonia. Th('ir |>rincipal together with the AWdsli of Strathclyde, 
Avork was tin? convtu’sjon of the l*i(*ts, Avliicli joined the Danes in an (‘flbrt to recoA’Cr 
Avas ejected chielly by (dlujnha Jiimsclk Northumberland, from Avhicli they had 
Iona became oin* of tlie pi imitive strong- been driven by Atlielstane. The effort was 
holds of tlic Clirisiiiiii faitli. A scliool of unsuccessful, am! the allies were defeated in 
theology was cslablisln'd in Avhi(!h tlic bloody batl Ic of’ Brnnanburli. InA.u. 

the Avoni of God Avas sludied, and I'roni j 943 Constaiiliiie resigned his crown, and 
which missioimiies, full of zeal, weie sent ibecrame a monk in the monastery of St. 
out to .Britain and to the continent. These [ And haa.--. v 

zealous preachers peueirMted into the Loav ; ( dnslantine was pueeeeded by h is relative 

Countri(‘s, into ( buil, Switzerland, Germany, ! Mnlcolm I. The Ejiglish king granted to 
and even into Italy. “The fr(‘e church of j Malcolm the kingdom of Strathclyde as a 
the Scots ami Britons,” snys D’ A ubigne, I territorial fief, to be held on conditidti of ' 
“did more for the eonversion of central I his doing military service by land and tsea 
Eurojie than the half-enslaved (4iurch of Avhenever required by the King of England 
Rome.” “The sagts of Iona,” says the Malcolm died in 954. Six kings followed 
same AAM'itcr, “ knoAv nothing of traiisubstaii- him in the order named. They were In • 
tiation, or of the withdrawal of the cup in duff — in Avliose reign Edinburgh, Avhich had 
the Lord’s supper, or of auricular confes- been founded by Edwin of North urn berl ana,; 
sion, or of prayers for the dead, or tapers, pii.ssed into the hands of the Scots — Duff, 
or incense; they celebrated Easter on a Colin, Kenneth II., Constantine II I. ^ and 
diffrrent day from Rome; synodal assem- Kenneth III. Their reigns were uneveoit* 
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fill, apd were passed in wars with the Welsh 
or wiih ‘their own rebellious subjects, and 
all ^ died; in battle. The line of Kenneth 
MacAlpin ended with Malcolm II., the 

f randsou of Malcolm I. In 1018 he wrested 
^othian from the Earl of Northumberland, 
and made it a part of his kingdom. In 1031 
I^lcolm acknowledged Canute, King of 
England, ‘Denmark, and N orway as his 
suzerain. In 1034 Malcolm died, leaving 
his crown to liis grandson, Duncan. It is 
said that in order .to secure the succession 
of Duncan, Malcolm caused the grandson 
of Kenneth III., the true heir to the throne, 
to be miirdcre<l. 

Gruach, the sister of llu^ murdered prince, 
was the wife of Macbeth, the 1’hane or Earl 
of Moray, one of the most powerful of' the 
Scottish, cliicfa. Some of the northern 
chiefs having rebelled, Duncan marched 
against them. Macbeth, who bitterly ri^- 
seiiled ,the murder of liis brotlior-in-iaw, 
seized the occasion otfenid by tlu* presence 
of the king in his j)rovince, attacked him, 
and defeated him in a battle, and subse- 
quently slew him, A, :r>. 1040. Macbeth 
then seized the throij(‘, and ludd it for sev- 
ente<3ii years. lie governed Scotland with 
a firm hand and witli gieat wisdom, and liis 
reign was a period t)f great national pros- 
perity, lie and his qmten. wer<i liberal | 
friends of tin! poor, iind sent aims lo the ’ 
poor at Uome. The peace of the kingdom 
was broken by O’inaii, Abbot of Dunkeld, 
the father of Duncan, who .succeeded in in- 
ducing Siward, Earl of Northumberland, to 
take up the cause of JMaleolni and Dona hi, 
the 6on.s of Duncan. Maeluah was driven 
from hi.s throne, but recovered it immedi- 
ately after the withdrawal of Siward. Some 
years afterward Siward again invaded 
Scotland in behalf of the sons of DimcMU, 
and a struggle of four years ensued, wiiich 
was ended by the defeat and death of ]\[ac- 
beth, in the "battle of Lumpbuuaii, in Aber- 
deep, A. D. 1057. 

Malcolm, surnamed Canraore, or the 
i^eat bead,’* now mounted the throne of 
Bcotland. During this reign England was 
conquered by William of Normandy. Large 
ppttlbers of Englishmen, who refused to 
^yjeld to the conqueror, took refuge at the 
court of Scotland, where they \vere kindly 
received by Malcolm. Among these were 
Edgar Atlieling, liis mother, and his two 
si^rE, Margaret and Christina. Immedi- 
ately after the conquest Malcolm had sent 
Ip > his nominal homage to William. He 


now espoused the cause of Edgar Atheliug, 
who was the heir of the West Saxon kings, 
and made a bloody raid into the districts 
of Cleveland and Durham. Soon after this 
he married Margaret, the sister of Edgar. 
In 1072 William invaded Scotland with a 
fleet and army to punish Malcolm for his 
rtfid into England. He advanced to Aber- 
nelhy on the Tay, where Malcolm met him, 
and did homage to liirn as liis vassal, and 
placed his son Duncan (the child of his first 
wife) in William’s hands as a hostage for 
his good condiK't. A few years later, Wil- 
liam being ab.scnl, in Normandy, Malcolm 
made a new raid into England, and harried 
it as far as the 'fyne. Kobc'rt, William’s 
eldest son, marciu;d towards the Scottish 
bordet to avtiiige this invasion, but the 
I matter was settled by negotiation between 
I Malcolm and himself. In .1092, in the 
I reign of AViliam lUii'us, Malcolm again in- 
j vaded England- The ICrjglish king Lhere- 
upon advanced into Lothian, Mini jNialcolm 
[averted his anger by renewing his homage 
to him. William failed to jierform his part 
of the agr(‘(‘nn‘nt, and Malcolm in 1093 in- 
vaded England onr(‘ jnore at the head of a 
powerful army. He was deiiaited and sktiii 
ill a hattlo on the banks of the Alne, and 
his army <lHv(;n back in confusion. His 
sou I’klward, who Inul liecn recogpized 
tin; heir lo the crown, also perished in this 
battle. When llie ikavs of the disaster 
reached Bcotland, (^)neen Arargarct died of 
grief. Blie had ns(‘(i ln‘r inliuenco ov(T her 
lun-baiid to relbrin many abii.se.s in ^the 
kingvlom, and had inrrodneed a greater 
degree of relinenient and civilization into 
th(' (‘oiinlry lliaii the Scots had ever known 
lud’ore. 

Donald Ikine, the brother of Malcolm, 
was elected by the Bcotti.sh chiefs to the 
vacant throne. Duncan, tlu‘ eldest son of 
Alalecdm, wlio had been kept a.s a hostage 
in England, induced tlie English king to 
assist him with an army to recover the 
throne, of his father, which he proiniscMl lo 
liold as a. vassal of the crown of England, 
With thi.s assistance he drove Donald from 
the throne and reigned for a few months. 
Donald, aided by Edmund, the oldest .sur- 
viving SOD of Malcolm, by his marriage wit b 
Margaret, renewed the struggle, delcated 
Duucau, and put him to death, and exiled 
the other members of the family. Donald 
then reigned for three years, at the end of 
wdiicii time he was defeated by Edgar 
Atheliug at the bead of an Euglish army. 
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The Atheling. placed his uephew Edgar 
upon the throne, and put out' Donald's 
eyes, and threw hiin ijito prison. Edmund 
took refuge; in an English monastery, where 
ht died. 

Edgar, the sou of Malcolm and Mar- 
garet, carried on the reforms begun by his 
mother, juul during his reigu the civilisa- 
tion of the Saxons w'as generally adopted by 
the |j(! 0 |)le of the southern ])art of Scotland, 
and the old Celtic; customs disappeared. 
This revolution in the manners and cus- 
toms of the people of the south widely sep- 
arated them fiorn the true Scots of the 
north, who from tins time came to be*r(‘- 
garded as the natural enemies of law and 
order, and the perpotunl disturbers of the 
peace and prosperity of tlie kingdom. 

Edgar reigned from A. i), 1097 to 1107. 
In the early part of this reign Magnus 
Barefoot, King (»f Norway, seized the Ork- 
neys and the Scandinavian earldom on the 
mainland, and ])lac(;d his sou Signrd over 
them. He then made a desc(;iit u])oii tlu; 
Hebrides, and ravaged tlunn. At his death 
th(3 islands I’cverted to their former ownei’s. 
The Lords of tlie Isles, as these cl;i(*ltaiii.s 
were called, from this time had a conven- 
ient way of declaring tliemsclvcs vassals 
of Norway wl)ciu;v(;r they wished to evade 
their obligations to their own sovereigns. 
Friendly relations weiv ciillivated with 
England during the j’cvigii of ICdgar, and 
his sister Edith was married to Iboiry I., 
the Youngest son of William 1 h(» ( j)n(|n(‘ror. 
•Sln^ took the Noi’ioan iiaipe of Mat ilda, and 
was greatly beloved by lier bn^band and 
tlu; English peo])l(^ On his death-bed 
hklgar sepaiaied Si rathelyde iVoni tlu; rest 
of tlie Seottish kingdom, and bestowed it 
his brotlier David. 

Edgar was .^nef-eedi-d by his ])rotIier 
Ah xand(‘r .1., who eamo to the fhiMiie in 
A. 1). i 197. He was a, man of groat eiu'rgy 
and strong, nnyielding will. His c flbrls to 
govern Ifus unruly siil)jecls involved Jiim in 
constant tronIHe with tiunn. In the early 
part of his re ign a formidable insurrection 
was begun by tlu; jiien of Menu; and Aloray. 
Alexander [)rompi!y marched against the 
rebels and defeated them in a battle on tlu; 
northern sliore of the Moray Frith. He 
took a bloody vengeance upon the rebels, 
and to commemorate his victoiy founded 
the Abbey of Scone. Alexander vigorously 
maintained the independence of the Scottish 
Chiirch against the Archbishop of York, 
who ( laiincd the whole country as his eccle- 


siastical province. He refused to permit 
any appeal to the pope, and wotild not for 
a moment listen to the claim of tke English 
prelate to authority in Scotland. Alexah*> 
der died in 1124, and, as he left no childtfinai 
was succeeded by his brother David. Thus 
Strathclyde once more became a part of the 
Scottish kingdom. 

In the first part of the reign of David I., 
a rebellion broke out in Moray. It was 
suppressed by the king with the aid of solme 
Norman kuiglds whom -he’ had gathered 
about him when Prince of Strathclyde. 
Moray was declared forfeited, and was 
divided among the Norman knights. 

David took part in the civil war in Eng-^ 
land between Matilda and Stephen, in bo* 
half of the former, who was his niece. He 
was obliged by Stephen to withdraw from 
the contest. He would not break his oath 
of fealty to IVIatilda, but evaded it by in- 
vesting his son Elenry wdth the Honor of 
Hnntingilon, an English barony wdiich be 
had ])revionsly held. CWlLsle and Doacas* 
ter were also conferred upon Henry by the 
English king. .Meniy went to London wnth 
Stephen, ami at his court took precedence 
of the English barons. rJealous of this 
honor to a foreign priiujo, the barons left 
tlie court in a body. David resented this 
insult by recalling his son to Scotland, and 
pr(‘pared lo invade England. In 1138 his 
army r;rvag(‘d the northern counties, but a 
Jitlle laler lie snstiiino'd a severe defeat at 
tlu; hand.s of llie English in the battle of 
the St:ui<Iar<i near Northallerton. Peace 
was made, tlu; next y(;ar at Durham^ 
David’s son Henry was invivsled with the 
eai'ldom of Nor! hurnhfvrland, in England, 
Two y( ars laii i’, 1 Ml, David again took up 
arms in belialt' ef ^1 a til da, and narnnvly 
es(‘;ipid ca])lui(; wlu'n her forces were de- 
leah'd in (he liattle of Winchester. 

David was ono (,f S(;othin(rs greatest, ns 
well a.s •mo ui' li r host kings. He lubtirtid 
to ])romolo the wc'lfare of liis people at 
liome, and abroad firmly nphehl the honor 
and renown of liis kingdom. lie steadily 
promoted the civil.izatioii of the country, 
introduced many foreign manners and cus- 
toms, and induced a large number of Nor- 
in|iu barons to settle in Scotland, and gave 
them lands. He was a warm friend to the 
commons, and promoted the growth of the 
towns, npcm wdiich he bestow^ed many im- 
y)ortant privileges. He was always accessi- 
ble to the poorest of his subjects, and wquM 
listen to their complaints with patiencp, and" 
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;pkH!mtly rfedre^ed their grievances. He 11. in 1189. His successor, Richar<» I., 
ibunaed a number of abbeys and the bish- being in want of money, released William 
•^ric8 of ^Dunblane, Brechin, Aberdeen, /rom his obligations and restored the Set )t- 
Boss, Caithness, and Glasgow; and made tish castles upon the payment of the sum 
inany important reforms in the government of 10,000 marks. He refused, however, to 
of the church. During his reign the coim- bestow upon William the earldom of 
try made great progress in civilization, Northumberland. Upon the accession of 
wealth, and fertility. His last years wore John to the English crown, William did 
clouded by the death of his only sou Prince him such homage as the Scottish kings had 
Henry, who was greatly beloved by the iorinerly paid the King of Englau<l tor 
nation. David died in 1153, after a reign their fiel's in that country. The two kings 
of twenty-uiue years. thoroughly distrusted each other, ami lor 

' Malcolm IV., the eldest son of Prince sevenil years of his reign AVilliam wms 
H enry, succeeded his grandfather. Tie was obliged to ke(‘p a coiisiderMblc force on the 
J 30 t.quite> twelve years old at the time, but border to j)r()t(‘ct Berwick, the largest trad- 
the principle of hereditary succession had ing town of Kcoiland, from the efforts of 
made such progress in Scotland, that his John to ruin iU commerce, 
accession was generally acquiesced in. In 117G the Archbishop of York once 
When’ he was nineteen years ohl a rebellion more claimed Scotland as a part of hi - prov- 
broke out in Galloway, but was put down, incc. The Scottish clergy appealed to the 
■and that district was reduced to direct pope, and Clement III., in 1188, confirmed 
dependence on the Scottish c^o^Yn. A few their claim of imlej)eii(leiice, and declared 
years later the Lord of Argyh' ro.se in re- Scotland subject iii religiouKS nniilers only 
volt against the king. He was slain by to the Holy See. During AVi! f un’s cajv 
treachery, and his possessions were added livity a formidable rcvcjt brn..e, out in 
to the royal dominions. On the other hand, Galloway, but was ]>ut down by Wiiliarn^s 
Malcolm W'as obliged by Henry II. to re- neplnw Boland, who was eonfirnn'd in pos- 
linquish the sovereignty of the nortln rn .s(‘ssio?i ol' ilie di^triet. In 1214 William 
counties of England, wliieli had been lield | died at Stilling. 

Iiy David. Jio w^as tlieii invcstctl wdth tliej Ai('.\andrr .11., ihc only son of William, 
Honor of Huntingdon, a.s a fici of the Eng- now l>eeame King of Scotland. Ht^ look 
li-sh crown, i pai t in the, wai* tin.'. Jinglish barons 

AA^illiam, siiniained the canu'to tin;; .and King Jolwi, fighling on the side of the 

throne at the death of his brotJier JMaleohn, | barons, in the iijjjc of regaining Norlhnni- 
in 1165. His reign is tlic longest hi Seol- j Ix'rland. .He roeeived the homage of the 
tish history, and hustcid until 12)4, n jH'riod northern liarons, am! joining liis force.s with 
of nearly fifty years. At thc^ outset (.>!’ Ills tlu'ii-s, marelied to Dover to \m leomc and 
reign he demamled of JTeniy 11. of Eng- <]o homage 1o Pi ineo Loui.s fif Frame, who 
land, the earldom of Tsorthumherlami, Inul bren invited liy ilic Iniruiis to eomc 
which his father had held and Ids broi her I over and take the; Ihiglisli ci'own. Tlie 
had lost., Henry re fu .sell to grant it, and deal li of John and lli<^ aeee[)t!\m e of Ids sou 
AVilliiim invaded England while Henry Henry J 1 1, by the Jhiglish put an end to 
was absent in Franco, and overran a largo llie striiggl(‘. In 1217 A!i‘.\rinder did 
part of ihe north erii counties. Kasldy ex- liomagc to Henry, and \\as invi'sted w ith 
posing himself, he was captured with several the Honor of Hiiniingdon. in 1221 the 
of his principal nobles near Aliiwiek ( Jastle Seotlish king married tl'u I’rincess Joanna, 
in the summer of 1174, and w-as sent a.s a Ihc sister of Henry id' Ihigland. This mar- 
prisoner to the Castle of Falaise in Kor- riage was followed by a peace of nearly a 
mandy. At the close of the year William century with England. Aimxaiulcr agreed 
regained his liberty by agreeing to bold his to exchange his elaim to tlie earldom of 
crown as the vassal of the King of England, Northumberland fora grant of tiie lanii < 
requiring his nobles and I'lergy to do of Penrith and Tynedale. So cordial weit* 
homage to Henry. The principal strong- the relations between the two kings that 
holds of Scotland were garrisoned with wdieu Henry went to France lie left tlie 
English troops, and William ancHiis nobles border under the protection of Alexander, 
and clergy did homage to Henry at York In 1222 the two kings ajqiointed a joint 
&eir feudal lord. This degrading treaty commission to determine the border betw » on 
>HOantianed in force until the death of Henry England and Scotland. Their laboiv, re- 
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suited in fixing the line which still divides 
the two countries. A wide district on 
either side was left as a neutral ground. 
Alexander died in 1249, while engaged in 
an expedition against the Western Isles. 

Alexander III. was but eight years old 
when lie succeeded his iiithcjr. He was 
:-.)lemnly crowned at Scone, and on Clirist- 
iiias day, 1251, was married at York to the 
Princess Margaret, the daiiglih^r of Henry 
111. On this occasion he aid lioniage to 
Henry for the lands he held in England. 
Menry demanded that he should do liomage 
Ihr Scotland also, but Alexaiuha- evaded 
this, by declaring that in a niatUa- of such 
grave moment he must (irst consult the 
lords of Scotland. In 1278 Alexander 
Wiiiit to Westminster to do homage to Ed- 
ward L, the in‘W king of England. Ed- 
wai'il renewcAl the elaim of his father to the 
hornag(i of Scotland , hut Ah^xander refused 
to acknowledge it. For the time Edward 
fnrohore to enforce his claim. In 1202, 
Hakon, King of Norway, attacked the 
Dikneys ami Htibridrs w'ith a }>ovverfiil 
fieci, and then crossed to the wijsteru coast 
of Scotland, along which he committed 
j^reat ravjiges. Tl\e Northmen gained no 
perniamaiL advantages in this expedition, 
bnt in 12SI Margar(‘t, the oldest daughtca* 
of the Scottish king,' was married to Ei*ic, 
tlui hifir to I he crown of Nt)rvvay. She died 
two years later, leaving a daugliier named 
Margaret. few months latin' Ah‘xander, 
liie only son of the Scottish king, died, ami 
i he infant Margaret became the Jieir to the 
<Town ol Sc e.iainl. In 1280 Alexander 
in. was killed by a fall from his horse. 

Idle (l'.;ath ol* Alexander closed what 
may be lenned tier sc‘i*ond period of Scot- 
tish history. “It had hognn with the de- 
thronement of Donald Bane, the larst Oeltic 
king, m arly two Inindred years bidbre, and 
•luring that time tiie boinidary of Seotland 
iiad been exteml(‘d by the annexation of 
Argvle and ot tht^ Islets, wliile the two de- 
nendencie;;. ot liothian am* Galloway had j 
iieeri more closely drawn to her, though 
iheystiU reniainiMj separate and distinct. 
Throughout this period the infliieucc of 
khiglaiid, tlnnigh peaceable, had been 
stronger than it was ever to bo again. 
Eng'lisli laws and English caistoins had been 
brought in, and had, in many eases, taken 
the. place of the old Celtic usages. The 
i Vdtic Maers had been removed to make 
way for the shoritfs of the crown. But, as 
Scoiland wg.s not divided like England into 


shires, thesherifis were uojt, as in Englaodf. 
the reeves of the already existing Bhira,. 
but officers who were placed by the king 
over certain districts. These districtfl 
sherifi'dorns became the counties of Intet' 
ti mes. r eudalism after the N orman modei,. 
with all its burthensome exactioua and op* 
pressions, had been brought in and had 
taken firmer root in Scotland than it evei' 
did in Ejiglaud. The native chiefs had 
been displaced by foreign nobles, so that 
a ]nirely Norman baronage held the 
laiuls, whether peopled by a Celtic or n 
Saxon peasantry. In some cases the new 
owners founded families afterwards known 
under Oeltic names; for, while the 
gave their owm names to the lands on which 
they settled, the Normans took the nanti^ 
of the lands (conferred upon Them and bore 
them as their own. The long peace with 
England, which had lasted unbroken for 
nearly a century, had been marked by great 
so(*ial progress. The large proportion of 
land that was now under the plough proves 
that during this iintroubied time husbandry 
must have thriven, roads and bridges were 
many and in good r(jj)air, and the trading 
towns had made great advances in riches 
and powcjr. Hitlierto no one town had dis- 
tinctly taken its jdace as the capital. Sk 
Joliifs Town, or Perth, had, from its con- 
nection with S(jone, some claim to the first 
place, but the king held his court or hia 
assize iudilleremly at any of the rojral 
burghs. Tliese burghs were of great ira- 
]>orUin(je in the slate, and, as the burgesses 
of the royal burghs wt^^e all vassals hold- 
ing direct from the crown, they acted in 
some sort as a cheek on the growing powm: 
of tlie nobles. The burghers had the right 
of governing themselves by their own laws, 
and were diviih'd into two groups. Those 
north of the Scots’ Water, or Frith of Forth, 
were bound togHb.cr by a league like the 
great coni ineuuil Haiisa, and known by tlie 
Mime name ; while those in Lothian, rnpr^ 
senttid by the four principal among thefnr--^ 
Uoxburgh, Stirling, Edinburgh, and Ber- 
wick — held tlieir ‘court of the four burghs/ 
which is still represented by the ^conven- 
tion of royal burghs' which meets once a 
year in Edinburgli. Nor were the Scottish 
towns of this period in any way behind the 
citie.s of the continent. Berwick, the richest 
and the greatet, was said by a writer of the 
time to rival London, Inverness had a 
great reputation for shipbuilding. A ship 
which was built there called f-^rth the ejivy* 
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i^d wonder of the French nobles of that 
tinie; But this happy state of atfairs was 
lllrought to an end by the death of the king, 
-^4 long years of war and ihisery tliat 
followed w^ent iar to swecjp away all traces 
of the higli slate of civilization and pros- 
perity that had been reached by the country 
iJri this, th^ golden age of Scottish liistory/* 
the tnoiitli following tlie death 
of Alexander In., the estates of Scotland 
tiiet at Scone, and appointed a council’ of 
felat’ regents to govern the kingdoin lor Mar- 
garet, the Maiden of Norw^ay, who. was then 
Oht three years old, and who had snct;ee<Icd 
to her grandfather’s crown, liobert liruce, 
a Kormau baron, whose ancestors had set- 
tled in Annaridale in the twellth ce ntury, 
attempted to seize the crown l)v force, lie 
waa the sou of Isabella, the second (laughter 
of David, Earl of Huntingdon, the brotli(n- 
of William the Lion. He appealed to 
ward I. of England, as lii^go lord of Scot- 
land, to sustain his claim. The estates o])- 
posed him, and a tn^aty was negoiiutt^il 
with Ed ward for the man ia go of IMargaret 
with the son and heir of tli(‘ Lngli-h kijig. 
It wa^ stipulated that Scotland should re- 
main a distinct and separate kingdom, ami 
that her indepemlence should 1)0 nspc'cUMl 
by England after the union of tlie two 
crowns by the proposed man iage. Tlu^ ar- 
rangemeut was broken off by the death of 
Margaretj in 1290, when 011 Jier way to 
Gotland. 

With Margaret the diivct line of Wil-j 
liam the Lion ended. Hev'ra) claimants i 
of thecrowm now appeared, who basrd their j 
claims upou their descent from David, l^arl ' 
of JJt^ntingdon. The principal of these! 
were Robert Brnce ami Jolm Balliol, th(*j 
grandson of , David’s dan gl iter Margarei. 
Both appealed to Edw^arrl 1. of JCiiLdaml, 
to decide the matter. Edward decided in 
&Vor of Baliiol, who towards' (he close of | 
the year 1292 was crowmjd King of ^S(*ot- 
iatidi aa John I., at Scone. As the pnc(' 
of hw decision Edward required John to 
do homage to him for his crown. Jt was 
the ardent wish of the English king to unite 
the whole of Britain under tlie rule of Eiig- 
viaad. He had just added AA^alcs to his 
hiiigdom, and he determined t^ I'ule Scol- 
lapd by making John his vassal, 
i : Im after his coronation, John 

sii^moned the estates to ineel> -at ^^cone. 
Tfe was now t.errn(id for tlrtj first 

^ a pariiament. John was a weak and 
4^^ ruler, and was geuerallv le- , 
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garded by his people as a mere tool of the 
English king. Roger Bartholomew, a bur- 
gess of Berwick, being dissatisfied with an 
unfavorable decision of one of the Scottish 
courts, a[)pealed to King Edward, who or- 
der(‘d a h(iariiig of his (;ase before a council 
at Newcastle. This was a direct violatiou 
of Edward’s treaty with Scotland, but he 
compelled John to submit to it. A few 
months later Macduff, the granduncle of 
the Earl of File, a]>i)e:iled to Edward from 
a (h'cision of the estates conceruing the 
lands of the hoiist's of Bruce and Douglas. 
Edwai-d summoned John to appear before 
the Englisli [)arliameiit, but cv(in the sub- 
missive king rt*V(Jted from so abject a sur- 
render of liis Cfanitry’s liberties. He was 
theroAipoii deehvreil a eontumacious vassal, 
aud was ordered by Edward to suiTtiiider 
into his 1 rands threii of his ])riiieipal for- 
t nesses until he should give satisfaction. 
Joiui’s ri'j)ly to this w-as the ibrmation of 
an itlliaiico with the Kings of Norway and 
FraiK;e against England. In this measure 
he was heartily supj>orted by the Jioblea 
and p(*o])le of Seotland. Ih’oni tins time 
until the Kefonnaliou France could always 
count upon ^^cotlaIld as a jiiithlul ally. 
Immediately U])oii the conelu>i(jn of the 
ailianc(‘, the Scottisli army crosised tho 
horder and ravagifd the northern e.ouuties 
of laigland. 

JCdward had now the pretext for the saK 
jugatioii of fScotlaud for whicli he had been 
sti long watching, and he at once availed 
himself of it. 1J(*, immediately mandied 
northward w ith ii large army, and laid siege 
to Berwick, w hich he captured in spite of 
the determined resistance of the citizens. 
]I(^- took a st(::ru veiigeam-e upon the people 
of Berwick, aud reel need the city to the 
rank of an ordinary rnaiket tow-n, A. i). 
129-1. He then advanced to Dunbar, de- 
feated tlie SeoLtish army near tliat place, 
ami took the (’a.stle of Dunbar. Continuing 
his march to Edinburgh ht" established his 
head-quarters at Holy rood, and laid siege 
to the castle, wdiitdi lie captured. He seized 
the crown jewels of h?cotlaiid, wliich w'ere 
k(q)t in Edinburgli caslh‘, ami then jiressed 
Oil to Stirling and Berth, botli of which 
pla(‘es fell into his luiyds. He took the 
Stone of Destinv from Seoiio and sent it to 
Westmiufitcr Abbey, where it is still kept. 
All the old kiugs of Scotland iiad. beeii 
crowned on this stone, and the S(»ts uni- 
vcrsally believ(‘d that the stone was in soims 
mysterious way iiuked with il^ destiny of 
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oMiatry. Tb«7 tlierefi>i^ regarded its 
4!ll{»!ltCire as a national misfortune. Edward 
luirapced as far north as Elgin, and in 1396 
rettlrQed to Berwick. Scotland was com- 
tdetely subdued. John was deprived of 
crown, and sent as a prisoner to Eng- 
land. He was subsequently permitted to 
retire to In's estate in Picardy, in France, 
where he died in 1315. The Scottish no- 
bles were compelled to swear fealty to Ed- 
ward, who treated Scotland as a fief forfeited 
by the treason of the vassal who had held 
it. All the castles were gairisoned with 
English troops ; the Scots were not per- 
mitted to hold any office of importance, and 
were treated with great severity ; and Scot- 
land was administered by EnglUh officials 
as an integral part of the Englioh kingdom. 
The Earl of Warreime and Surrey was ap- 
pointed guardian of Scotland, and gov- 
erned it in the name of King Edward. The 
highlanders, who had not been directly 
molested by Edward, paid no attention to 
the change in the government, and the 
Norman nobles quietly accepted it. The 
tyranny of tlie Engfish, liowever, soon 
drove a portion of the Scottish nation into 
resistance. 

William Wallace, a gentleman of Clydes- 
dale, having suffcied a grievous injury at 
the hands of an Engli-jh officer, killed him. 
He escaped to the wood-j, and called iipou 
his countrymen to aid him in freeing Scot- 
land from foreign rule, D. 1297. “ Ho 
was endowed with gigantic force of bod}, 
with heroic courage of mind, with disintei- 
ested magnanimity, w ith iiierodible p.itienei , 
and ability to hour luiiiger, fatigue, mid all 
the severities of the seaM)ns.” l^y degrees 
be collected about liiin a band of dtvoUd 
followers, and soon .found himself able to 
attempt the work to which he hud devoted 
hi- life. He surjirUed aud cut to pieces 
the Englibh garri'jon at Lanark, and slew 
Hafcelng, the newly appointed slieiiff of 
Ayr. Tliib success was followed liy several 
Otficrs, aud, his forceps grow ing stronger, he 
attacked Scone, in wdiich Ormesby, the 
justicipxy to wliom Waiienne had defmted 
ihe government, was holding his court. 
Ormesby escaptsl, but many prisoners and 
much booty fell info Wallace’s hands. He 
next attacked Glasgtjw, and compelled 
, Anthony Beck, the Bishop of Dm ham, to 
take .flight to England All llic English 
officials, save tho*«e in the fortifie4 places, 
now abandoned their posts and fled into 
their own <;ouutry. Wallace, whose suc- 



cesses had aroused the spirU of Soodlitotll ' 
once more, was now joined nyliOtS « 

Douglas and Bobert Brnoe^ l&td 
rick, and s&on found hims^f at 
a considerable force. The 
looked coldly upon the 
when, in the summer of 1297, au 
army under Lord Percy ad 
Scotland, tliey renewed tueij 
Edward. Believing that the 
ov^r, Lord Percy soon witlidkW 
iuto England. Wallace* i in medhiteljr^_ 
the field. again, and was Mned by 
numbers of lowlanders. By a W 

rapid movements he soon made hi< — 
master of the fortresses north of 
Earl W arreime assembled an arniyof " 
men, and advanced against him. 
llLh of September, 1297, he attadk^ 
lace in the plain of Stirling, and WHt 
louted. Among the slain was 
llie English treasurer of wfe 

had made him ••elf odious to the Sootif'lly 
his rajiaeity. They flayed his^ de$id^%9Wi 
«iiid made saddles aud girths of 1 lu( 
Wurreune retreated iuto Englandi 
Wallace, followiug him, ravaged 
ern counties with great cruelty, «lv3 
to Scotland laden with funder, 
strongholds south of the Forth 
the hands of the Scots, and 
made guardian of the kingdom. 

Edwaid had been absent in 
duiing this campaign. He now 
to England, and assembling an 
nearly 100,000 men, marched iuib 
land. He attac*ked the Scottish 
Walluc-e at Falkirk (1298), and il ' 
decisive defeat upon it Wallaoe 
tiie guard lan^llip of the kingd^m^v 
ward leturned to Carlisle. Till 
held the southein lowlands, tho 
lowlands maintained their resietaUd^ 

1303, when they too w’ere compelled 
niit to England. Edward gilMI 
amnesty to all the Scottish ^ 

( \ceptioii of Wallace, who was 
submit unconditioually to the 
tho king. Since the battle 
Wallace had been absent on the 
He DOW returned to Scotland, aud 
after betrayed iuto the hands of 
lish by Sir John Meuteith, his ; *** 
friend. He was sent to LondouV * 
executed^ a traitor, TheScotshovi^ 
honoVed him as a hiartyrtothe caus^ 
country, and to this day his memory iS 
ished as the greatest oi the Scottkll^ 





If jBoglWIi were BOW ifepreme ia Seot)- 
kingdom was governed br a 
Use Kinged England, aided 
w ISHWtn^ of bacniui and biahopa. It was 
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of ten deputies in the 
l^liaineDt^ and English officials 
in everjr department of the 
£dward endeavored by just 
the Scots to ^in their favor, 
'kf|W m CPUld not succeed in suppressing the 
of the nation for indepeud- 

the Scots soon brought 
^ revolt. Robert Bruce, Earl of 


who was despatched bv Sir Roger ICirkpat- 
ricky one of Bruce’s follou’ers. By thia act, 
nhich combined murder and sacrilege, 
Bruce drew upon himself the vengeance of 
Edward and of the church. It made him 
the legitimate heir to the throne, however, 
and so won for him the sympathy and sup- 
port of his countrymen, who were very im- 
patient under tlie English yoke. Bruce at 
once advanced his claims to the throne, and 
on the 27th of March, 1306, was solemnly 
crowned King of Scotland at Scone. 

Edward prepared to crush this new out- 
break with Mgor, Aymer de Valence was 



who had been conrernfd m '\Val- 
been pardoned b} Eduaid 
llh^ved into favor by him. He nuant 
t^e effort to regain the freedom 
O^imtry, and his plotting fur that 
being discovered by Edward, he 
i|i$lUig^d to fly from the English couit. 
^%asteped to Dumfries, where he bad an 

r i^w in the Grey Piiars Ghureh with 
Comyn of Badenoch, called the Red 
who WIEU^ next to Balhol and his 
the heir to the Scottish tiirobe. What 
b^t^eeo tliem m unknown, but th^ 
f^view ended in Bruife’s stabbing Comyn, 


inad( Governor of Scotland. Bruce was 
(Uclaicd a traitor and wa> evioinmunuated 
bv a b«pecial hull from the pope, and all 
who had aided him were punished with 
gieat severity as la-^t as they Idl into the 
hands of the Engli'^h Nigel Bruce, the 
biother of Kobeit; (^hristophei Seton, 
brothcr-in-law, and tliroe othei nobles were 
executed. The shedding of the*blood ot 
these men did much to alu nato the Scottish 
nobility from England, and to induce them 
to make common tau««e with the people. 
Edward assembled a powerful arm^y and 
marched northward He died at liuigh 
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^ m the 30th of jujy* 1808, 

; breath eijjoiued his sou 

: and liuccessor to prosecute the war with 
Vigor. Edward II., however,, soou aban- 
don the struggle, and Scotland was given 
several years more in which to prepare for 
the decisive contest with her old enemy. 

King Robert was not acknowledged by 
the entire Scottish nation, and for several 
years his prospects were so desperate that 
he WHS a wanderer and an outlaw. During 
this time he maintained an irregular war- 
fare with the English, in which he greatly 
increased his reputation for good general- 
ship and personal daring. His chief ene- 
mies were the Earl of Buchan and Mac- 
dougal of Lorn, who had been won over to 
the Englisli intere.sts. At length Bruce 
. was forced to take refuge in the island of 
Rachrin, otf the north coast of Ireland. 

According to the tradition, he had almost 
decided to give up the struggle in Scotland 
and to join the crusade. As he lay in bed 
one morniug in the hut in wliich he had 
taken shelter, he saw a spider vainly at- 
tempting to throw its weo across Irani beam | 
to be^rn in the roof above him. Six times 
the insect made the effort and faile<l. “Six 
times,” said Bruce to himself, “ have I 
failed in my eflorts against the Euglislt.” 

He watcjhed with renewed interest to see if 
the spider woiiltl repeat the attempt. “If 
it does,” he said, “1 will take it as an en- 
couragement to try again.” To his delight, 
the spider made another elfort and was suc- 
cessful. Greatly encouraged, Bruce w’eut 
back to Scotland, and joining some of his 
followers in the isle of Arran, passed over to 
the mainland. His force was .sinali, and he 
had to encf)n liter many perils. He bore 
his trials manfully, and iniiis,ed his patience 
and hopefulness into his followers, who.se ! former siibinissioiis to England were';.8bji« 


men, and mstrAed ra|ndly th 
Stirling. He was 
army under Bruce, at Baunockbttra«<4^it^l4 
sight of Stirling, on the 24lh of 
The English Am into, their ow^ 
and Edward never drew rein wiljtiiu 
reached Dunbar, from which he 
for Berwick. * * : 

During this period Lord Jam^ ] 
the son of the Douglus who had W 
Wallace, won so many succenses 
English that his name becnnw a 
them. He was called the “Black 
from his sw'arthy skin and black hair," 

The battle of Bannockburn undid.idi-^^ 
wor'k of Edward 1., and established. '|^e. 
dependence of Scotland. England 
to acknowledge this independence, 
struggle went on, causing great 
the borders of both kingdoms. ' ■ 

was also attacked in hcj- (Iependencybfi3|^^ 

1 an d , as w e h a ve seen . Ed ward J^ruc^- ‘ihe 
brother of King Robert, invad^ . 
island, and with the aid of Robert 
himself the crown of Ireland. 
obliged to return to SctUland, aii4 apfS 
ailerwards Edward was defeated and 
JVIcanwliile tlie war on the Euglish.^bjiQf^^* 
Nvent on. The Scots won bac^ 
and held it against all the efftirte/piT'^iB , 
English to retake it. In 1328 
struggle was brought to a close 
treaty of Northampton, between 
of Scotland and Edward II. of 
Edward acknowledged the indepeuit^jN^' 
of Scotland, and bound himselt' to 
and the two kings pledged themselves idfee 
fiiithful allies and to refrain from.slirr^bg ' 
lip trouble among their respective . 

Edward’s sister Joan was betrOtfirfJ?io 
Robert’s infant son. ‘ 


By tills treaty iUfifee'; 
England weTe';d<>jio 


away with, and Lolhiun and Striikt] 
became entirely independent of 
and integral parts of Scotland. The 
gle for independence produced ' 

Jjappy effect. It knit together in 


numbers increased slowly, and at last he 
defeated hi.s old enemy, the Earl of Buchan, 
in a battle near Inverary. He followed up 
this success by ravaging the laiuls of 
Buchan with lire and sword. His cause 

gained grouml steadily, and soon the Scot- 1 }»act j)eople all the hitherto divided eh 
tiah clergy acknowledged him as their i of the Scottish nation. Another 
king, thus virtually relieving him of the i so fortunate, was the deep-rooted 
ban of excommunication. This >Yas a great! England and everything English 
gain for •hi im One by one the Scottish i growui tip among *all td asses of the 
strongholds fell into his hands, until at last j pwiple. This feeling drove the 
I to the English. It j an alliance with France, which 


‘only Stirling remained 

was 80 hard pressed that the governor j future desitiny of their country.' 
agreed to surrender it if not relieved by the ! Robert entered into a treaty with '^^i^ 
Ffeast of St. John the Baptist, 1314. Ed- |*by which hfe bouhd-hinaself to ihvadjfj.:^ ^ 
Will'd 1I.‘ assembled an army of 100,000 1 laud whenever Froiuce should 
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In 1818 the Sci^ttfeh 
the succession to (lie 
the direct male^ heirs, in 
Jiext on the direct 
' and, in the event of the fail- 

; '^e v^'. both' of these, on the next of kin. 
A ^ 9 ^^ parliament also forbade the iiolders 
-^.S&btssh estates residing in England from 
■ itolfirjiig tLe produce or revenues of those 
Out &f the kingdom. This was done 
the landholders of Scotland to 
■^ Scotch alone.’ fflie parliament of 1326 
."admitted representatives from the burghs, 
’ i'iwad acknowledged the Third Estate as an 
' part of the Scottish parliament, 

v^bert died at Cardross in 1329, leaving 
' son* ‘ was greatly mourned by the 
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lAA^EI) il. was old at 

the time of his father's death. Ho 
was erowlied ht Scone, and was 
alsQ anointed. The latter cere- 
mony had never before been per- 
^ formed in Scotland, as ^ it was 
regarded as the exclusive right of indepen- 
dent soveieigiia. The kingdom was gov- 
erned by Lord Ilandolph as regent, la 
the early part of his reign the Englisli 
barons who had been dispossessed of their 
estates in Scotland by the law of the last 
reign, which we have mentioned, invaded 
Scotland with the avowed purpose of making ; 
Edward, the son of John l^alliol, king. At ' 
this juncture Randolph, the regent, died. . 
He was succeeded by Donahl, Earl of Mar, 
who, like Ranclolpli, was a nephew of Robert U 
Bruce. The invaders landed on the coa^t 
of Fife, and defeated the Scottish army 
under the regent, who was killed. Tlie j . 
victors then occupied Perth, and on the ■ 
24th of Sei>teJiibej’, 1332, crowned Edward 
Bulliol king at Scoiio. Edward aeknowl- / 
edged himself the vassal of the King t)f 
England. The Scots, irritated by this in- . 
vasion of tlieir country, made war on the ’ 
English border counties, and so gaVo Ed- 
ward III. a piviext for inviiding Scotland., 

In the spring of 1333 be lai<l siege to Ber- 
wick. The regent, Archibald Doiiglas, 
marched to reli<.'V(3 it, but was defeated at 
Iliilidoii Hill, and Berwick was obliged to 
capitulate. Edward Balliol ceded the 
to'vii to tlio Enirlisl), and surrendered to 
them nil the firtified jilaces south of the 
Forth, The war was continued along the 
border for three years with varying success. 

At length, Edw’ard III. being occupied 
with his contest with France, the national 
party of Scotland, under Robert, tlie high 
steward of the kingdom, wdio became regent 
ill 1338, won back the fortresses, and in 
1341 drove Edward Balliol out of the 
country. David and his wife, Joan of 
England, who bad been sent to France to 
insure their safety, were at oiiee brouglit 
back to Scotland, aiul the king as.sumcd 
the government of his kingdom. A truce 
was entered into with Englaiy?!, and a 
period of five years of peace ensued, broken 
only by raids along the border. In 1340 
Edward III. beiyg engaged in the siege ()f 
Calais, David broke the truce in the interest 
of France, and invaded England. He wiis 
defeated aiid made ju isoiier in' the bat^e 
of Neville's Cross. He remained a captive 
for eleven 3 ’ears, during which time Scot- 
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W88 govvr»ed by the former regent, land liavbg arpifed, 

Eofaert the Steward. The Scots retook Ber- war. The King of France sb^ a 
>yick, but lost it again. Edward, upon his 2,000 meh, and arms and 
return from France, advanced iuto Scot- Scottish ally. Richard II. ip-vaabd 
land as far as tlie Forth, but the Scots re- land, but the principal dama^ ht^ 

. tired before him, devastating their country was the destruction of Melrose 
-Mthey retreated. In 13t7 David was re- Scots and French in the meantime 
leased on payment.of a ransom of 100,000 aged the northern counties of En^hd 
marks. The remainder -of his reign was with fire and sword. Upon tidWway*’ 





PALACE OF 

uneventful. Tie died in 1370, and left no 
children. 

Robert the Steward, tlie sou of David’s 
sister, now mounted tlie throne ns Robert 
.1. The ofhoe of stewartl was liereditarv, 

. id had descended frdui AValter Fitz- 
Alan, upon whom David I. had bestowed 
it. From it the family took the name of 
Stewart or Stuart, by which it is known in 
Scottish history, Robert’s accession was 
uudispvUeo la 1385, the truce with Eug- 


IIOLYKOOTL 

witlidrawal from Scotland, the 
turned to their own country.. A 
later war broke out ngaiii upon 
In this coutest tl^e Earl of Doogrlte. 


In this coutest tl^e Earl of 
slain iu the harddbutrht battle of 
in August, 1388. The next year 
made between England and Scotland* 
ill 1390 Ilbbert died. 

Robert was succeeded by his eldest 
John, who ascended the tb rone aa R o^r t 
III. He was weak in both body 
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of the kingdom fell 
;; his brothers, Robert, Duke 
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Earl of ’Bu- 
was the real ruler. The 
a state of anarchy, and law- 
^ajt^ce prevailed in ever^ part of it. 



nobles, and in 1424 he returned to Scot- 
land. The Scots were reoiiired to pay to 
England the sum of forty thousand pounds, 
to defray the cost of Iiis maiutenance and 
education during his eighteen years of 
captivity. 

James I. had married during his cap- 
tivity Joan, the daughter of the Earl of 
Somerset, and she came with him to Scot- 
land. James was aware that the Regent 
Albany and his supporters had endeavored 
to prevent his release, as they were uu- 


and chieR^ fought out their 
spme of their conflicts assuming 
Jf Ji^^rtionsof battles, and robbed and 
and burghers. A 
■: broke out with England in 

|^d0 in conseqi^jsuce of the revival by 
^- Henry IV. of the English 
crown of Scot- 

■ F^ce was made a 

In 1405 

r; ^;|^e^'^ihgltsK captured James, 
the eldest 
; <tf King Robert, and 
hei^ to the throne of 
^ Scibilaad, whifo on his way 
Though taken 
Itt ,a tirhe^of peace, he wa- 
i^d as a prisoner. In 1403 
j^bert died. 

. The Regent Albany at 
’ Ofaep- proclaimed James 1. 

of Scotland, tliough 
he ^as Btill in captivity, and 
; the goveiMi- 

In ;hKi name. Peifce 
# nail y in ai ntained 

with England, but the borrier 
on, and many* of 
/tha frontier fortresses were 
tfeovered by the Scots. 

: >;fe was retaken, and 

as the best 
its oc- 

> ciipathm by' the English in 
Vfotiw iiivasio In 1411 
led by Dcm- 
|^pii^Ti||drof th Isles, burst 
north of i 

this the intention .iamks i. oiidf.ks titf. arfert op the iu'ke of Albany. 

it* They were kdeated by the \NiUing to rclinqui.-h the governmeht, but 
under Alexamler Stewart^ Earl ho It^t eight months ])Mfs by without showing 
in Aberdeenshire, on any sign of displeasure. He then arrested 
;24th of July, aiuf Scotland was thus Aliiany, his two sons, and twenty-six other 
from a terrible djinger. The noblemen during the session of the parlia- 
of Albany died in 1419, and was ment at Perth. Albany and his sons were 
jW^ce^ded in the regency and in his duke- tried before a jury of twentV'one )H*ers, pre- 
by Kis ^n. The countty w^as so full sided over by the king. Tliey were found 
«bf anarchy, however, that the power of the guilty of treason, and were executed at Slir- 
was chiefly n^minal^ The true ling. James then summoned the chiefs of 
remedy for Ihe disorders was the placing ihe highland clans and the AVestern Isles to 

■ bf the king oil his throne. His release was a parliament at Inverness in 1427. They 
|^l|e«?!lr6d by Diniglas diul son^ the other were arrested immediately upon their er- 
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4 ^ 74 !^ aiicl were thrown into prison. Three 
of , them Were hangod at once, and several 
others at a later tlate. Others were kept 
in prison, and a mero handlul only allowed 
to return to tlieir estates. James had 
ivoped to strike terror to these barbarous 
chiefe by liis stern measures, but failed to 
accomplish his object. Alexander, Lord 
of tlji3 Islcsj was one of those who were suf- 
fered to return home. Ho immediately 
rallied his followers, and niarohing to In- 
veruese, destroyed the tf)wn. tranu's has- 
tened northward, and defeated him in 
Lochaber. Alexander surrendered uncon- 
ditiontilly to the king, and was confined in 
Tautalion Castle. His kinsman, Donald 
Ballocli, raised the clans in arms and de- 
feated the royal forces. James thereupon 
assembled a powerful army aiul marched 
into the highlands, determined to crush the 
power of the clans once and forever. Seeing 
that the king was too strong for them, the 
chiefs submitted and did homage to him. 
James next proceedeid to deprive some of 
the most powerful and dangerous nobles of 
their lands, and to bestow them n])oii others. 
This drew upon liim the veng('an('e of the 
nobles; a conspiracy was foniK‘d against 
him, and he was treaeheronsly murdered as 
he was keeping Christmas in the Monastery 
of the Black Friars at P(?rtl), 1430. 

The reign of Janifis I. is one of the most 
noted in Scottish history. Many laws were 
enacted by his parliaments Ibr tlio advanc(5- 
raent of the best interests of the people. 
The king canaed a colh^ction of the stiituUjs 
of the kingdom to be made, in wliicli he 
set aside all laws tliat were obsolete and re- 
tained only those that wei’c then in force. 
He established a definite tstandanl of 
weights and nu?asures, and cc.used the coin- 
age of the kingdom to be regulated uj»on n 
scale which made it equal in weiglit and 
fineness to the money of Enghind. lie 
(?reated the office of treasurer; caused the 
acts of parliament to be published in the 
language of the people; and instituted 
schools of archery in order that the Scottish 
bowmen might l>c as well trained as tho.so 
of England. He was a well-educated man 
himself and was a |)jitnjn of learning. II(j 
W’ as also a poet, oome of his ])ocn\s still 
exist, and show him to have boen j)ossessod 
of real genius. 

James II. was but oiglit years old at the 
time of his father's « munler. He was pro- 
claimed king, and a struggle ensued for the 
wardship of his person between the queen- 


mother, William C>iditop, file 
■and Governor of EdfebntgH 
Archibald Livingstone, 
ling Castle. It was ended by tUo 
drawal of the queen-mother, and aiVagv^ 
inent between Crichton and Livingstone'fe.l;,;; 
share between them the power whk^ 
possession of the king's’ person browtg^t >; 
with it. ■■ ■ 

The most, powerful noble of Scotlanil nt 
this time was Archibald, Earl of 
He held Galloway, An Dftndttle, and otheif:; 
estates in Scotland, and the duchy of 
aiue in France. He liad been madfe 
tenant-governor of the kingdom, 
easily have gotten all tlm power 
hands had he tried to do so. He dieC ^ 
1439, and w^is succeeded in his ' 

by his son William, a youth of S€!Ventee;j|i*^;i; 
The now earl maintained an almost royal ri 
state, and was accused of many 
violence and oppression. The kiug% 
dian.s determined to get rid bf'^him, and ^ 
invited Douglas and his brother Dayid’tb^^^t 
visit James at Edinburgh. Upon 
arrival there, they were seized, and 
mock trial were beheaded in the civstle; 

The estates of the Douglas family 
divi(le<l, a part going with the titik 
James, the grand-uncle of William 
David, tljc male heir, while Galloway 
given to their sister Margaret, At-th^ ' 
death of EiU’l James his son Williafij 
ried ids (‘oiisiii Margaret of Gallo'vfay, 
thii.s reunited tlie estates. Earl Willmpi ^ 
then rej)aircd to court, where he mana^^^' . 

I to get most of the power of the governiiictnt!' 

I into his hands. Ho openly defied thp kiwg% 
commands, and as lie could put in the fiS% 
a force of 5,000 of Ids own n’talnersi^tfce; ^ 
king did not dare to punish him. Upep- 
one occasion wlien Janies ordered 
i release a prisoner w liorn he unlawfully 
I Douglas had the man beheaded ana 
scut word 0) the king that he could 
tlie body. ■ ■■■ 

When James II. assumed th^ gov^flS^* 
ment, upon <’()niing^ of age^ he did so witb-i;. ; 
the determination to get rid of ; 

He invited the earl to Stirling and receiviAi^i"’?. 
1dm cordially. Ho then urged DoUglw 
lireak off his* “ bonds, or alliances wilb 
highland chiefs, which threatGi||ed theipqwi$!l?;j^:j, 
of the crow’ll . Douglas refused, and . Jaaies 3;.; 
stabbed hin^ The wounded 

was despatched with a- pf)W-kxe. 

Patrick Gray, one of the king’s 
James Douglas, the Urqther atd heir of ^ 
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t ^ off fcis allegiance fe 

took up arms against him; 

‘ liied %y the Earls of Ross and 
"Too weak to defeat the rebels 
iy Juines undertook to break up 
-utiioD by diplomacy. He succeeded 
well that he not only defeated Douglas 
in.^the battle of Arkiuholm in 1454, but 
refuge in England, 
was passed against him, 
and certain other estates of 
A^^i^nisted earl were declared the inalien- 
of the crown. The better 
fBLfi of the remainder of the Douglas estates 
was conferred upon the Earl of Angus, the 
;';h]0>Stdr>0f' the Red Douglases, a rival branch 
Some of the former posses- 
Douglases were bestowed 
James HamiUon. These vigorous 
humbled the proud house 


established the power 
James took part in the civil 
on the side of Henry VI., 
atod'' to take advantage of the 

Qdi^ibn to win back the towns in Scotland 
ptili/beld by the English. He lai<l siege to 
.^^Kbu.rgh^ and while directing the operu- 
killt^ by the bursting of a cannon, 
V, 1460. After his death Roxburgh was 
and destroyed. This was llm first 
v which the Scots used “art iilorv. 

; JamfisIII . was but eight years old" at the 
of his father. For six years the 
:3^.i&bop of St governed the king- 

do^b^regent At his death Lord ]h)yd 
poiroession of the king’s person and the 
ifegency.^: 1469 James was married to 

Amrgare^ of King Christian of 

vlfprway- As security for her dowry the 
fC^rkney and Shetlnncl Isle.s were placed by 
K^rwiiy keeping of »Se()llan(l. As 

never paid, the islands re- 
in -the possession of the t^cois and 
^ patt of the kingdom. James now 
the Boyds, and punished liieir 
bift^p by the execution of the 

^ the regent and the confisea- 
ftiiinily estates, which were now 
possessions of the 
Boyd and liis oldest son, the 
Arran, escaped to England. The 
I of A^ the king’s brother, being 
of plotting against James, was 
ed and imprisoned in Edinburgh Cas- 


escaped to France^ fton\ which he 
Engtan^ Edward IV. agreed 
h to dethrone James, ana the 
|^6|pbses^and^ie Lords of the Isles pledged 


him their support James declared war 
against England, placed him-self at the liead 
of a large army, and advanced us far as the 
Lauder. ‘ There the nobles, under the lea- 
dership of the Earl of Angus, determined 
to rid themselves of certain favorites of the 
king, who had become obnoxious to them. 
They seized them, and in spite of the er- 
treaties of the king hanged them over Lau- 
der bridge. This put a stop to the expedi- 
tion, and tlie nobles returned to L2dtnburgh. 
with the king virtually a prisoner in their 
hands, a. i>. 1482. The Duke of Alhaiiy 
returned to Scotland soon after this, and 
procured tin', release of his brother. For a 
.short while he and the king lived together 
amicably, but at length Albany went back 
to England. Beibre his departure from 
Scotland he gave proof of his treasonable 
ptirposcs by placing Dunbar Castle in the 
hands of the English. The unpopularity 
of the king continued to increase, and a 
conspiracy against him was formed by the 
southern no hies, who took the field with a 
large army and proclaimed James, the 
Prince of Scotland, king in the place of 
Jiis father. The king was defeated in the 
battle of Saiichieburn, and fled from the 
field. He wa.s thrown from his horse dur- 
ing his flight, and was carried to a mill on 
the Bannock Burn, where he was niurdercJi 
by Home unknown person, a. i>. 1488. 

The death of James III. threw the gov- 
ernment into the hands of the rebellious 
nobles, and the Prince of f^eotland became 
king as James IV. He was sixteen years 
old at the time, and for the next tliree Or 
four years tlie kingdom was govf?rned for 
liiin by the SLieces.Si'ul nobles. Wlien he 
came of age and assumed the government, 
lie soon sliDwed himself an able and vigor- 
ous sovereign. Ho maintained a splendid 
court, urid promoted the civilization of his 
country. His constant effort was to curb 
the power of the nobles and the highland 
chiefs, and to increase the authority of the 
crown. This drew upon him the animosity 
of some of the nobles, and schemes w ere set 
on fuokfor Ins capture. Henry VII. of 
Englarid, being prevented by the state of 
affairs in his kingdom from making open 
w’ar upon Scotland, secretly encouraged the 
plots against the kiug. James, upon dis- 
covering this, retaliated by e.sp()usiijg the 
cause of Perkin Warbeck, whom he re- 
ceived at his court as Richard, Duke of 
York, the son of King Edw^ard. He gave 
Warbeck his kiusw^omau, Lady Catharine 
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'^rdou, IIS a wife, and invadecJ England in | 
WmU*. He got tired of him at last, 
atfd sent him off to Ireland, ttud in 1497 
l?ene\ved the truce with Henry. la 1502 
James^married Margaret, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Henry VII. As a means of curbing 
the power of the highlanders and the island 
chiefs James placed royal garrisons in the 
castles piid fortresses of that region and 
Duilt others. He was not able to carry 
this plan as far us lu* wished, and so re- 
sorted to the policy of using the feuds of 
the chieftains as a means of destroying them. 
The Eftrl of Huntly, the head of the house 
of Gordon, was made Sheriff of Inverness, 
Boss, and Caithness, and as a condition of 
this appointment, the king required him to 
build and maintain a castle at Inverness. 
The Earl of Argyle, the head of the Camp- 
bells, was given the task of keeping order 
in the west. The king also endeavored to 
divide the islands into sheriffdoms, and to 
compel the highlanders to submit to the 
same laws as the lowlanders. The clans 
rallied under Donald Dhu, an illegitimate 
descendant of the last Lfird of the Isles, to 
resist tliese measures. A three years* strug- 

f le with the king ensued, but in the end 
)oiiald was taken prisoner and brought to 
Edinburgh. His Lonlship of the Isles was 
taken from him, and his dominions were 
confiscated to the crown, 1504. 

In 1518 James unwisely renewed the old 
alliance between Scotland and Franco, and 
declared war against Henry VIII. lie 
entered England at the head of a splendid 
army, but committed so many blunders 
that he entirely destroyed his prospect of 
success. On the 9th of September, 1513, 
he was defeated and slain in the battle of 
Flooden. Tlie flower of tlie Scottish no- 
bility fell with him, and the v;hole kingdom 
tvas plunged into mourning. James IV. 
wiis one of the most popular of the Scottish 
kings, and his reign was one of the most 


,Thi9_..ne.w3 of ih^ 

Beotland into tho pthfounde^ 
alarm, EdiuburgV was fortified. ; 
wall, and preparatioas were made 
the advance of the Engl.sh. 
not needed, however, ns Ilenrv 
generously declined to press Jiis 
.against his wddowed sister, and, 11%. 
kingdom being safe, disbands hi^ 

The Scottish parliament met at Pert^jwiS^' 
appointed Queen Margaret regeni^'l^t 
within the year she married the 
Angus, and the parliament madis 
Duke of Albany, high adtniri^l 
and nepliew of James HI. of 
regent in her place. Peace was 
England. Albany was very 
first because of the great number 
men whom lie brought with bi%> ' 
queen mother at first refused to give 
young king to him, but wa^ besieg^ In 
Stirling Castle and compelled to ;y^ld* 
The Ilaniiltons, at whose b^d , tKo 
Earl of Arran,' and the Douglas^, Wjb^ 
chief was the Earl of Angus, kept 
constant warfare against each v' 

great detriment of the country. The 
Albany, with the help of the" French, piii'ft ■ 
stop to this strife. He seized Angus 
sent him to France, from which " 

soon escaped to England and 
wife, wdio had fled to that countiy. 

Home and his brother, two of tKO;^ 
jiowerful of the Douglas factfeh,*^ W 
seized and beheaded after a mock. 

About a year after his appointmept . as 
regent the Duke of Albany went ;back;\|o 
France, and left a Frelichraan, , 

Antiiojiy do hi Bastie, as his repre^htjaitly^^^^ : 
ill Seotland. He also placed the 
in cliarge of French garrisoua. TbUv^ 
creased the Scutch luitred of tho 
a still greater degree. Anthony 
Bastio was killed by the Homes in re%;ep^. 
for the death of Eord Home. The. fey.d- 


prosperous the country had ever known, between the Hamiltons and the Doiiglii^tjs , 
Trade grew rapidly, and the exports of now broke out more violently th%a.,4ycr;.' 
Scotland to f ueigu countries were greatly and the rival factions fought 
increaseil. In this reign the doctrines of in tlie very streets of Edinburgh,’' 
the Refonnatitm were introduced iiflo Scot- Douglases were in the innin successfuIk^iuiS - 
land. The clergy attempted to root them the Earl of Angus drove the Hainutoilk; 
out by persecutions, but as usual without from Edinburgh and held the (jty with |»]| 
success. The art of printing was also brought armed force. Five years passefl * 

into the kingdom, and the first press was Albany still remained in 
set up by Waller Chapman, under the threatening^ and entreaties the 
patronage of the king. parliament at length induced him to C 

James Y. was an infant of two years to his post, a. D. 1520. ■ ^ 

when his father’s death made Iiim king. In 1522 Henry Vlll. of 
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in tlte fllforra of Scotland, and 
Imt Jilt should lx; dismissed 
i^gericy and the alliance with 
biriDien off. The estates refused 
demand and prepared for war. A 
""^d^ltory iviirfare followed along the ber- 
;tn 1524 Albany, who had greatly 
disgusted the nation with his mismanage- 
JaWent, abandoned the regency and sailed for 
"I’iancv^ 

.Vi-Iipon Albany’s departure from Scotland 
Sfeniy VIII. endeupvorecl to make the Scots 
French connection. His 
J^bnjge^t ally his sister Margaret, the 
;;(|u^n inotb^ Beaton, Archbishop 

pf St. Andrews, was the head of the French 

M ia; Scotland, and exerted himself 
, jcfe ^ of Henry. The Eng- 

inttnence was the stronger for the time, 
bdwOTer, in accordance with Henry’s 
jadyibe James V., now twelve years old, as- 
iateW^ the in his own name, 

; At^st, 1524. This act 'was called i!io 
of the king.” The capture of 
L at Pavia awakened great .‘'Vm- 
f^fhyi4ii Seotliind, and turned the current 
:;W;^dpular feeling once more in favor of 
ll^niee. In 1526 the king, wlio wa^i four- 
v'-tj^jq: years old, chose as his guardians tlic 
Errol, Argyle and Angus. Angus 
to enter upon liis duties, but 
of his term refused to give up 
person, and foi* two years held 
jiifn in nis jx>wer, and tyrannizccl over him 
in maimer that Avon him James’ cordial 
hatred/ , In 1528 James escaped by night 
from Falkland, and rode;, disguised as a 
groom , to Stirling Castl c. Me at once set 
J td'iyork to crush the Douglases, an I siic- 
CPkied* so well that Angus was obliged to 
He was de[)rivc(l of bis 
the ruin of his branch of 

S > Douglas family Avas coinj)Iete. The 
g :U<0Xt turned his attention to the bor- 
who had become nearly as lawless 
iteoublesotne as the 1 n g h 1 an ( 1 ers. Hi; 
them severely, uud hanged John 
most noted leader, as a 
man thief It Avas the steady i)olicy 
y. to break the power of the 
and increase the nulnoriLy of the 
^ important r<jforms in the 
of justice, and in every way 
^fetected apd beArieuded his people against 
^te;yiplebce |Lnd extortions of •the nobles, 
won bini their enthusiastic devotion, 
the affectionate title of 
.tiiy o!f He was a faith- 


jRilMlower of tl|« Church, 

but dariag liie reign Protestiintisra made 
great progress in Scotland, though cruelly 
persecuted by the primate, Cardinal Beaton. 
In 1542 Scotland became involved in a war 
with England, and an army was sent to in- 
vade that country. It reached the border, 
but was there surprised and shamefully 
routed by the English at Solway Moss, on 
the 6th " of December. The news wa& 
brought to King James at Caerlaveroct 
Castle, and at the' same time he was told 
that a daughter had been born to him. 
The failure of u male heir and the shameful 
defeat of his army proved too much for the 
kinff, and on the 14ih of December, 154% 
he died of grief and disappointment. 

James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, was 
chosen regent for the infant Queen Mary, 
who was left in the care of he* mother, 
Mary of Lorraine, the second wife of James 
V. All Scotland was greatly depressed by 
the disaster at Solway Moss, and Henry 
VIII. took advantage of this despondency 
to compel the Scots to enter into a treaty 
for the iiharriage of tlie young Queen Mary 
to his son Edward, Prince of Wales. In 
this Avay he hoped to unite the crow’ris of 
England and Scotland. When the Scots 
recovered from tlieir depression the estates ’ 
repudiated the treaty, and on the 1st of 
j\Iuy, 1544, Ilemy declared Avar against 
Scotland. Tliu Earl of Hertford, the com- 
mander of the English army, made a 
savage raid into Scotland, but, ibougli he 
sacked and burned Leith, and set tire to 
Edinburgh, he Avas defeated and driven 
across the border. Tlie next year Hertford 
returned and ravaged the southern part of 
Scotland with learful cruelty. Bt.lweeu 
tAVo and three hundred villages, and a 
number of towns, churches and manors 
were burned by the English. Hertford 
('flfccted no permanent conquest, however, 
;iiid Avi til drew into his own country. *In 
1547 Ilertfonl, noAV Duke of Somerset, and 
Protector of England during the minority 
of EdAvard IV., invaded Scotland a third 
time, ||nd defeated the Scottish army at 
Pinkie on the 10th of S^tember, 1547. 
Somerset then returned to England, taking 
the bulk of his army with him, but, as the 
southern fortresses VA'ere all in tlie hands of 
the English, the regent deemed it best to 
send the young Queen of Scotland to 
France, that she might be out of the reach 
of the English. By extraordinary exertions 
and Avith tlie aid of a French force of 6, 000 
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succeeded in driving out 
die English, in 1550 peace was made 
; ^Vfeen Scotland and England. 

' all this time the principles of the 

Beformation had been taking deep root and 
spreading rapidly in Scotland. The perse- 
cutions with which the Romish clergy 
sought to chj 9 ck the change greatly exas- 
pern ted the Scots and added numerous con- 
verts to the reformers. When Jleiiry VIII. 
oV England suppressed the monasteries and 
confiscated their revenues, a large party in 
Scfttland applauded his course, aud advo- 
cated the adoption of the same measures in 
that country. In 1545 George Wishart was 
Uurned for preaching the reformed doc- 
trines. The chief mover in this aud the 
other persecutions of the time was the 
primate, Cardinal Beaton. Sixteen of 
Wishart’s followers obtained admission to 
the Castle of St. Andrew’s, Beaton’s strong- 
liold, and murdered him in revenge for the 
death of their teacher. They held the 
castle for fourteen months against the 
efforts of the regent to retake it, but were 
compelled at length to submit, aud were 
Bent to the Freneli galleys. One of their 
number was John Knox, afterwards the 
great leader of the Scottish Reformation. 
The regent made his brother John Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews in llie place of the 
murdered Benton. 

In 1554 ihe Earl of Arrau, being created 
Duke of Chatelheraut by the French king, 
resigned the regency and went to France. 
Mary of Lorraine, the mother of the young 
queen, succeeded him as regent, and a little 
later secur('d the marriage of her daughter 
with the Dauphin Fraiieis, the lieir to the 
crown of France. In 1559 Francis became 
King of Prance, and, by virtue of his mar- 
riage, King of Scotland. Freuchmen were 
placed by the regent in many of the offices 
of the kingdom, and were put iu charge of 
tWl! fortresses. Their airs of superiority 
sootl drew upon them the cordial detesta-! 
tion of the Scots, who were impatient to 
see them out of the country. 

The Reformation had made great |||pogre3S 
in Scotland since the reign of Janies V. 
The bloody persecutions of the English 
Protestants by Queen Mary of England 
caused many of them to fly the kingdom 
and take refuge iu Scotland. They were 
■^Jrindly received by the Scottish people, who 
^i^mpathized warmly with their sufferings 
and came to abhor the church tlmt had 
caused so much misery. The 'growing zeal 


of the ^Scots for Protestauffefii 
the national hatred which .they 
for the English but a feiy years 
and it may be safely asserted 
cruelties of Mary struck a 
Romanism iu Scotland as well as 
kingdom. The movement took a 
form iu Scotland, and instead of folldwi^ug;,: 
in the steps of the English refonnerSj-tlie ■ 
Scots formed the worship and govet'lh^^i.; 
of their reformed church upon the etandiq:^.:" 
of the French Calvinists. The BomMi, 
clergy in Scotland, like their brethren in 
other lands, had lost their influents^ 
the common people by their dissolntei^iid^V 
of life aud their irreligiou, and had 4^; 
gusted the nation by their rapacity 
their gross abuse of their spiritual; 

Many of the nobles were sincerely . 

patby with the reformers, and many 

sided with them because of their fXidpefpiFV 

obtaining some of the fertile and 

lands of the Romish Church at its- downfall ;; 

Tlie strength of the reformers grew si- 
lently but rapidly, and they soon beca;n)#.iia: 
powerful party. In 1557 they hound iheajRi,- 
selves by a bond or covenant, to i^tand ■ 
each other iu procuring the downfall of fhi?, 
Roman Catholic Church in Scotlan(|,'ahd: > 
to exert ail their powers in spreading .tl^v 
reformed faith and worship. This d,6cur. 
men t, which was signed by the princyml 
reformers, is known as the ‘‘First, Cfevf., 
eiiant.” It renounced the authority 
pope, and enjoined upon the reformediitha 
use of the English Bible and th^ 
book of Edward VI. Tlie noW^ ^ 
signed the covenant were from th|it 
known as the “ Lords of the Congre^aiioj&i^l?^ 
Ill 1558 Walter Mill, an aged priest of pui?^ 
life, was burned as a heretic at St. 

This cruel. act roused a storm of 
in Scotland, and the lords of the 
gation dernand^ u of the regent a 
lion of religion according to the 
.si*t forth in their covenant. . The 
who was the daughter of the 
I Guise, the mortal foe of the FreneK^^|>^^ 
estants, answered by summoning 
I the reformed preachers to 
the privy council. They prepared;:|ii^^) 
I h^r summons, and a^stroiig body l!E|^p||- 
followers assembled at Perth to 
and protect them. Ahvrtned by 
of strength, the regent 
fijrmers to disperse, and* promi^ed^tdS^C^ 
d raw h er su minous. So far f rom^ddlriB^^ 
however, she outlawed the preacdiefs 
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tlie xrouncil. Angered by 
I vtP^^ relprmfcrs attacked 

houses iu Perth 
Vya^^the llth of May, 1559, and sacked 
Similar (xitbreiiks took place iu 
r'^wuM. The lords of the congrega- 
assembled their followers at Perth, and | 
f(ir war. The regent marched i 
with a force of Frencli tioops, 
was proven ted by negotiation, 
all the questions at issue 
and the relbrniers 
by the Scottish parlia- 
r meantime both par- 
disarm, and that the French 
; be withdrawn iVoni Perth. 

characteristic of her 
regeut withdrew* the French 
V at once occupied it with a 

Scottish troops hired with 
The reformers iinmcdi- 
and occupied St. 
Aharews aiid Edinburgh, They declared 
deposed, but ]>roclaimed their 
to the king and (ju< cn. Tliey were 
to inaiiitiiiij their position, 
were oblig(Ml to look to Eliz- 
' now Queen of England, for 

Bwppprt; Elizabeth, however, would not 
tilliat with the Scottish rclbnnvrs at first, but 
in-'} 560 entered into a treaty with them at 
Berwick, by which she agi\*ed to assist them 
witli her troops against (he French who 
wefe sent to help the legent to maintain 
^heF4Uthority. An English contingent was 
,r, ^ sent to the aid of the reformers, 

encounters took place between 
’ and*tlio regent’s French forces, 
the close of the year the Fi’cnch 
^ to their own country, and the 

. Ifeas forced^ to enter into the treaty 

stipulated that in fu- 
should be employed by 
' J'ihe-gjoverBntent without the consent of the 
body agreed, on behalf of 
a Queen of Scotland, to ac- 
ylilpwlpdge Elizabeth as lawdul Qinen of 
(tl,^gland, and to relinquish all pretensions 
kpr mrowu,. 1 560. 

E iafter the conclusion of the treaty 
dburoh the regent died. The estates 
riiialTy abjure* the authority of the 
>rbade the saying of mass, or being 
at it, under severe penalties, and 
d the Geneva confession o4* faith the 
of the Church of Scotland. There 
Oa^olic party in Scot- 
faitlr could not be entirely 


destroyed by act uf parliament. It died 
out by de^ees, and in the course of a long 
series of future years. 

Francis II. being dead, hie widow, Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scotland, determined to 
return to her own country.^ Eluding* the 
vigilance of the English cruisers sent to 
intercept lier, she lauded at Eeith on the 
19th of August, 15G1. She was received 
with rejoicings by all classes of her sub^ 
jects, who were freed by the death of Fi’an- 
cis of their fear that Scotland would be 
made a province of France, Mary was fcl 
her nineteenth year, and was ui tlie bloom 
of her youth and beauty. She was highly 
accomplished, and her manners were grace- 
ful and (iiptivating. She had been edu- 
cated abroad, and she was a Scotswoman 
only in name and blood. In all things else 
she was French, and a stranger to her 
country and people. Slie was in no way 
fitted to rule so turbulent a nation at such 
a critical pciiod, and being a zealous Ro- 
manist was the natural antagonist of the 
great movement lliat was sweeping over 
Scotland. Her first measures were calcu- 
lated to reassure her people. She bestowed 
her confidence entirely upon the leaders of 
llie reformed party, who she saw were alone 
capable of 8U])i)ortiiig her government, 
and issued a proclamation enjoining all 
of her subjects to conform to the eslahlislied 
religion. *F or herself, however, slie adhered 
to her own liiith, and with difficulty ob- 
tained piirmissicm to have mass celebrated 
in her private chajxd. This gave great of- 
fence to the reformed preachers, who could 
not “he reconciled lo a person polluted with 
so gnat an aljominatiou.” John Knox 
and h.s colleagu?^ undertook to remonstrate 
with the queen, and fiudiiig her firm in her 
religions views, broke* out into coarse and 
brutal insults even in her presence. “The 
ringleader in these insults on the queen,” 
says Iliime, “ was John Knox, who pos- 
sessed an uncontrolled authority in the 
church, and even in the civil aflairs of the 
nation, and who triumphed in the con- 
tumelici^s usage of his sovereign. His 
usual appellatiou of the queen \vas Jezebel ; 
and though she endeavored, by the most 
gracious condescension, to win his favor, all 
her insinuations could make no impression 
on his obdurate heart. Mary, whose age, 
condition, and education invited her to lib- 
erty and cheerfulness, was curbcMl in all 
amusements by the absunl severity of those 
reformers ; and she found every moment 
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leaving that country 
maimera sJie had iu her early 
receivcil her first impressions.” 

■!' The reformed liiinisUira were not a whit 
hehind the deposed Romish clergy iu their 
/ notions of ecclesiastical authority. They 
clainied that tlie confiscated church-lauds 
belonged of right to them, and asserted 
their right to dictate to the nation in public 
os well as iu private matters. They drew 
' up a “First Book of Diseipline” for the 
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guidance of the church, and required Its’ 
adoption. The nohli's firmly refused to ' 
admit these claims or (o accept as iaw the 
book of discipline. Tiie lands had been 
generally distributed, and the privy council 
refused to interfiu*e with the settlement. 
Of -what was left, one :hird was taken to 
pay the salaries of the clergy, while the 
rest went, under cerUiiu condiiious, to the 
<51^ wn. 


of Huntlyr 'whd refused to ol 
conceruiug the pew religion, Md* . 

tacked and de&iitcd by the toyal 
and was slain, in 1562. His soib' 
headed at Aberdeen, and.the pd^et- 
Gordous, as well as of the 
broken. 

All parties ^erc anxious for 
marry. Various matches were 
her, but she settled the matter by 
her hand upon her cousin, Henry 3tewai1l» 
Lord Daruley, tiie son of the Earl 
of Lermox and Margaret Obugla^, 
July 29, 1565. Darnley Was treated 
Earl of Koss and Duke of jLlbithy. 
The Earl of Murray, the illej^ittoate ; 
brother of Uie quejn, took up 
to oppose the marriage, aud waa 
loined by some of the other . 

They were defeated and c5m^lled-^V | 
take refuge ia England. 
proved weak and emtemptibte^ 

Mary soon grew tired' 
her father and grandfather^ site' ^ 
a weakness for making faYdritte, and ’ 
as little disci‘etion in the qio&e 
them. She now took into 
secretary, David Rizzio, 
whose rare accomplishmeht^^ 
music enabled him to maintain; 
infiuence with her. He reiidei^-:"^^ 
himself obnoxious to the nobles by 
promoting the severities with. wlVich !/ 
the queen treated the banished lordi’ 
They determined to get rid of bihij 
and won Djtrnley over to their sjldf) 
by arousing his jealousy of; thb 
Italian. The plot was quickly ^ 
tured. One evening as Mary Was 
sitting at supper in Holyrood, 
ley and the c()nspirator8, ^q; h 
secured the gates of the palace, bufeV^^^ 
into the room, and in spite of 
forts of the queen to save him, 

Rizzio into an outer room and. 
him, jMa rch 9, 1 566. When V ' 

of his fate, Mary dissembled her feeliiig^ : 
and though determined upon revengei.aj^ ■ 
peared to be reconciled to her btiabf^d w4 
promised to pardon the banished Jords. 
TJiey appeared before her the next day,| and 
she received Murrayawith afiectiop. Ska 
was resolved to secure a greater 
freedom, howwer, and the next 
with Daruley to Dunbar. 


Both well rapidly aasemhled ia force 
The Roman Catholics were still strong | protection, and before the end of die 
die north. Their leader was the Earl I she was enabled to returp tp 
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mm oited the murderers of Rizzio 
e^swer for their crime They 
404910, and were outlawed Oa the 
JoM the queen was delivered of a 
the Castle of Edinburgh 

was auceeeded in the queen’s favor 
jby the Sari of Both well, who had rendered 
good service by his prompt sup 
iof fit Dunbar Ao was mule 
high admiral and warden of the 


Bothwell had commuted the murder, and 
that Maiy was privy to it She gave color 
to this suspicion by failing to make any ef- 
fort to discover the murderer, and by al- 
lowing Bothwell to browbeat the father of 
Darnlcy and inghten him from his elTorts 
to bring the suspected parties, of whom 
Bothwell was one, to trial Worse than 
all, oil the 15tli of May, 1567, the queen 
i was raairicd to Bothwell, who procured a 
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beu4&Fa,and was given the estito of Md 
hhv Haddington D ii iih } was h itul 
^ hw wife foi his share in the iniirdci ot 
and by the nobles for Ins disertion 
t# tlum after that ev^nt He U 11 ill ot the 
and was removed to a hon'*« 
Kirk-o’ Field, in the ^ubuibs ol 
^^tfWrgfa. On the night of flie 9ili of 
3f|6tt*iiary, I5p7, tbw hou'^e was blown up 
||}r|j^powder, and Daiuley was killed It 
waa general beluf at the time that 


di\ )i(e fi )in Ins wife in order to enter into 
tln-> uinoii lilt iioblts 'steinh resented the 
qiKdi s coiidiiet, and took u]) arms affain^t 
h(i Hie was conipdkd to surrtndci to 
them oil the 15th ol June, 15b7 Bothwell 
escaped to Dc urnaik, whe re he die d in 1577 
The cjiuen was cairied hick to Edinburgh 
as a pnsonei, and was icceived by the peo- 
ple with the most lusultiiig deinoiistrations, 
A little later she was sent to Lochleven 
Castle, and a few da^s afteiwardb a number 
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of letters <yere produced by her enemies 
purporting to have been written by her to 
BtJthwell These Icttus if genuine, provo 
her to have been an accomplice m the 
murder of Diinh} , but their genuineness 
ha* been scnoii^lv called m question. They 
weie aeccptcil ns autlicntic at the tune, and 
the queen av is eornp* Heel to sign an a’xlna- 
tiou of h< 1 (I )wn HI fiAor of her infant 
boii Jaint'), 2 >()7 


(HAP PER III 

1 c)M riTf AecrssKAv of jamts vi. to 

Till UNION WllH LXe 1 \ND 

JRI^ 1 s^I (i wn< tl Kill" “M III rH\ 1 ( ^uit — I scape 
(t QiKcii Miiy— Ititlle of J iii^skIl— H itjhl t 
Murx to Liigbiiid — Her CnplivitA tin rt ilci 
1 irty in bLotland — Miirkrol Muuu\ llu 1 ul 
t)f I euut Jl made lit — Siirreiidci (fDumhiit ii 
Cast 1)( ith of Lennox— Til L Lnil <f M ii IK 
gent— Is Siu(ec.did l» Moitxm Janus Absuints 
tlic G vcruiiuut -I'all ot Morton — llie Kiithvtn 
1 ords Hu king a Prisoner — He 1 scapes— 1 \e 
cution of M»ir> — ( induct of Jiiines Marriage < f 
the Kin„ t» Vnni ot Dcnnurlv— 1 )ns o| m vb I 
isViel Submission of th Lailof Ilunih Jon 
bl(s (f Jaiiiea \iith the K foriiud Mini Uts — 
J lines Hu onus King ol 1 ngland — Flu I ui mt 
till Crowns — fames Becomes in I pisc fnli ui — 
1 pjscopacA iCt- establishi I in S itUnd 11 c 15ish 
D] s riu Five \ I tides eiiirlcR 1 His At 
t(iii{)ts \*,unist t'u libcitics ot the Sccttisli 
( lull ch — \ isiLs Sc itl viid -Aidibish in 1 sud — \t 
tempt to Use the Liturgv — Kiots — Hie S( Iciiiu 
1 c ifijii and ( ovciiHij* — OiirJis Summons uii 
Assembly — It Deposes thi. Bishops— llu King 
Jltficd —Monti (iHc Subdues the North fn tfu 
toMniut— 1 itiGcaiion of Ihiwiclv The \\ ir 
Bulks Out \gaiii — feucctss ol the S\, as JIu 
King \iells ti tlic N itioii the Ci il M ir lu 
J cigliiil — ill Scots Side with the Puiliinuiit — 
Moiitiosi 1 spouses th Kings Cuusi — Ills sue 
ccHHcs— ( hlllc^ suri( licit IS to the Siuttibh \.rm\ 
— He ift S )lil t tilt 1 ngiisli Pailiiment 1 Htrts 
in fiis BiIiaU j he \N stmuistcr C onfessu n 
Adopted i»v (he S tts — Lxuuhiii of tin King 
1 harks J1 Ir 1 iimt I in S( Ul iiid— C r miw ell 
Conquers S tlnil 1 in iCtstiritim — Hints to 
Rt cslihli li I j IS >1 u V — Pcrsetution td the ( ox 
^nintci*s Ml 1 1 I t \uliliishop Sha*"!)— ( 1 i\c r 
house —Bull f B Ihw i Bn Igt— fames \II 
King llu I M lU n B ms Mon S<\tit. — 
Ihe Set Ills) MiiIm llu 111 lui-,eiuts — ()\tr 
Ihiowtf fnius Will III an I M ir> — Piesb>ur 
lumsm ICet^htabli lu 1 ii ^ il in 1 The Ju ihiUs 
^ — Kcm It of ]>UM 1 1 utlt I Killictrinkii — 

Ileath ol Dundt Mi i t Cihnoc — Queen 
An le — Unit n t 's ti ni 1 x\ jth I n^l md 

S AMES VI w is citiwnod iind an 
ointenl at ^tilling His sponsoj, 
the Eail of Morton ttiok an oitli 
m hisi behalf to U])holel the le- 
foinud chinch and loot out its 
enema «i The Earl of Mnna> was 
recallel from Frane^e, to which country he 
baei 6c d at the death ot Daiuhy, and was 


made regent for hia nephew, at tl^e 
of (^ueen Mary. A large party -of 
led by the HamiHons, refUsed 10 
the new gbverum^t, and opened 
tioQs with the captlv^ queezu A 
months later Mary escaped from 
C istlc and fled to Hamilton^ wh^ 
enthusiast 1 C ally received by tbedi^coQi^M 
nobles, who reiiewed their allegtaiice to 
Slie at once sent a detnaiid to 
resign the icgcuey and submit tocher aa |)js 
boveieij^n Muiray replied by CCfUeCt&lg' 
an army to d« feiiei the authority of 
James A battle was fought at 
on the llth ot Ma^, 1568, and 
forces wcic" defeated Tlie queen rode 
ill speed f )r the bolder, and entering Eng- 
1 luisclf upon the generusUy of 

Eh/Hw^&^he English queen, however, 
IS wc have^| i| |ii, kc])t hei a prismien The 
reasons for tna^eatment of Mary, and the 
events of her faptiMly, ha\e been related 
in the HisiouJ of Lngland^ to which the 
leader is it fened 

The ciptiMty of Mai y did not destroy 
hei part\ m Scotland. Her chief suppor 
CIS weie the H imi lions and the Eurl oi 
HiiiJilv The l>ukeof Chatelherault, one 
of the llimiltons, was, m case James should 
die bfcloit his inothei, the next heir to the 
Clown after Mai> The queen’s part} 
hated Mun i>, and the Tlamiltons rebolve<l 
upon Ills (le ith On the 2Dd of Febiuar}>, 

1 570, MuiuiA w IS shot and killed by James 
Hinnlton, of Eothwelluugh, as he was 
ndiiig thiou^h that town on his way from 
Stilling to 1 dinburgh His death was a 
gieat l)Iow to Sotliud, for he had luled 
the cuunti} firmly and welL The people 
gi itelulh lemeinbercd him as the'^GoOd^ 
Keoenl ' 

J^n a Aihile the kingdom was without a 
rulei, and anaiehy prevailed A 
war with England broke out, and 
soiithe rn eonntief- were wasted as fat as the 
Cl>dip At h ngth the Earl of LennoXj the 
g) tndfuihei of the }0UDg king, was ObfUOien 
legent His selection was opposed by a 
huge pair of the people, as he was rogurdod 
as too luuch of an Englishnmn to be 
ful of the tiue welfare of Scotland, ^4 hi 
(ivil war ensued (^nge, who hod 
))] iced in charge of Tdinburgh Qob&I^ ^ 
Mun ay, dedaied for the queen, whN)l 
party ulsp held Dumbarton Castle^ 
strongest fortress in >Scotland On the ^ 
of Apiil, 1571 , Ciawford of JordonbiH, ^4 
oflioer of the regent, sm prised wA 



He wais inimedi- enemies of some of the most powerful nobl^ 
by comjielling them to lestore the ciowa 
property vihicli they lia<l seized. The 
young king, under the influence of hi|^ 
favorite, Ehm6 Stewart, Lord of Aubigny, 
the n< phew of the late Regent I^ennox, 
aho turned against Morton. At length 
Jaruie^i Sit wait, of Ochiltree, another favor* 
ite, accused Morton be (ore the council of 
having been concerneil in the murdei df 
Darnky, and upon this charge he was con- 
demned and beheaded at Edinbuigh. James 
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of men.! At the opening of 1573 the^wr bc^an 
1571 1 the regent summoned^ again. In August Edinburgh Castle snr- 
^ meet at Stirling, where the rendered to the regent, who stained his 
On the 4th of September victory by hanging Grange, its brave de- 
? of 400 the queen's tro<»ps from i fender. Morton’s power was greatly 
made a dash into Stirling | strengthened by this bucccss, but he made 
regent. He was immedi- 
but was mortally wounded m 
and died a few hours latci. 
of Mar, Governor of Stilling, 
mffit hr^ame regent. He attempted to take 
^ ^tn%nrgh CSibtle.^biit without success, jfnd 
* jG^n "the 1st of AugUht, 1572, a tiuce of two 
agreed upon, Mudi blood h.id 
be!^Ti sheti during the wai, and neither 
party had accomplished anything decisive. 

’buriflg this truce the queen’s pai ty received 
a severe Wow in the gcmeral hoi ror excited 
iin Seotland by the news of tlie mas^ac le 
St. Bartholomew', in Fiatne The 
]^fl pf Mar died in NovtinhcM, 1572, 
and on the 24lh of that moiuh the Eail 
of MbHoh was made regent On ilie same 
day John Knov, the gre it leader of the 
’Spottiah Reformation, dud With all 
his' fiuilts, Knox was a guat man, and 
W$ tnost conspicuous quality was his 
ibarlessness in speaking w hat he believed 
to be the^truth. 

He introduced the runtan .element 
into the Scottish Pioti stunt CIuikIks 
T he oflice of Bishop he d(( lined, disa|)- 
proving what ho regirdi'd as iin*.(n|)- 
tnral cereinoniiiK (.'hufiy through Jiis 
m&ueuce the adoration of tin ^uia 
ment was abolished lu th\. I> ink of 
tjommon Prayei, wdiicli by dc^nc of the 
government he aid(d in prepaiiiig 
under Edward VI. Ilis chaiatur was 
marked by a stern realism, whuh c.ould 
be bc^U^d by no social [lut^u-ions, no 
cobventtonal dignities, no pompons tm- 
"ditipftsl From this sprang his s( ornf 111 bit- I now took flu gn\i inmei.t into his own 
and his iusensibilit> to the sot lal hands, but was iiiled in hi- tuin by his 
l^ces aftd refinements which Mai} exhib- favontes — Oc hilt lec, whom he made Eail 
Ified personally, and sought to tiansplant of A nan, and Aubignv, whom ho made 
$fOtipi to her native land. His pieai h- Dukt of Lennox ami Go\einor of Diim- 
^’jg was dfctingnished by a headlong and i baiton ( astle. The favor which these men 
vdiplODiei^t energy, which, as the English , ciqoyid moused the jtalousy of the older 
^btbjaWStor Baid, 'put more life into hirnlriohUs who, under t!u 
^ trumpets.’^ Earnest and intense 
practical dir€{ct»on, liiij mind was 
^ *wl of a reflective or speculative cast, 
fts ft thinker, save p( rhaps on political 
%e takes no rank; his* poluual 
^ sprang from instinctive bense. 
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thtf*dev3opment of fundameulai 


riohliv, who, under the leadet-hip of the 
Eail of Gowrie, seized the pcison of the 
king and held him a prisonci in the C^astle 
of Ruth veil. The} made him bflnish Len- 
nox flora the countiy, and administered 
the government in his name He was also 
forced to declare that he acted in these 
measures of his own free will and without 
restraint James icmamed in the power of 
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Btttbv^s 4orda nearly a year, but at 


Q^ped to 8t Andrews, whore his Uame upon the Barf 


gyle waB ordered to make fvagf in tfeiS 


’^^portisans rallied to his aid in *^uch numbers 
^^bat the KuLhven loid^ weie obliged to 
yield, JanKs acted ^vllh moderation at 
\ first, but at length the Eiil ot An an, who 
fiad returned to powci caii^td the arrest 
andexeiution of the Lai 1 of Gowne on a 
charge of plotting iigunst the king bomc- 
whdt latci All m hirijs If was accused of 
provoking an affr ly on thc^4)oideT, in whuh 
Ijord llu>M il, an Ijiiglishman, was slim 
and was oKhred to "w it lull aw from court 
The nobk^ who wcu juilou'^ of Imn, now 
apptarid at Stirlnitr, wluie ^he king i 
rt^'iding, wuh a fufi ot 8,000 nun, and 
compelled d lines to summon a jiirliiimnt, 
which TLstoud to (rowii ^ ehildfcn tlu 
lauds and honois foiteitul l)v lii*^ tic isoii, 
(lepiiv<d llu Lul oi An in of all lii-!. 
possession^ iiul dignilus, and nude an alli 
aneo with Lngliiul, lOhO 

On tliL 8ili of rel)ruii\, 10S7, Queen | 
Miiy w IS bi lu uUd at Lotlunugluiv ^ i^tL, 
111 England, l)> older ol Lli/ahe tli, li i*> 
bem ulated Junes nude a slight sliow 
of'gncf and angu, but allowed tlu de it hot 
hife motlu r to piss b> witliout any furtlu i 
lesentriunt In 1589 Jinics was mime I 
to Anno, dan^liLei of rnderick II of Den 
maik Tlu luwqiKcnnce ledtheOrkius 
an 1 bhotl iiul iJes as lu i dowi} 

The silling of tlu bpannli nimada foi 
llu iiiv isi )n ot JkigUiid, in 1088 eiiiMd 
tjrear alum in Sotlaiid, uid nua^uicswei 
taken t) ]H(V<nt tlu* i establishment of 
the It )inish tilth in tlml (oiintiv in llu 
cve^nt i>t tlu i >11 pu ol Ln^liiiid bi the 
Spaniud"^ Ih <o\uiint w is unewcel 
an 1 w Is sijrii j 1,^ the nohle^. and gentry 
tbroughout tlu kin^d )in In lOOJ, while 
Btllluidel ih II till i(< ot tlu le (lings ev 
citeii hv tin mull the SioUish palia- 
naent paw I in i l ih li^hing t [iiscopai > in 
Bcotlund nud snhx ituliiig lor it the Pus- 
byteiun fot ii of eh inch g )\unnunt The 
chureh was to 1) nihd m Inline by pies 
byteru" a id \n K o^(I wliun w is i gen 
eral asstmbh, eoiupoM 1 of ministers and 
lay elders trim th Mvtia,! ])i( sb>teries 
This astern bl\ was to meet oiue a xar at 
Bdixibiirgh, and wns to be presided e.vei h> 
the king 01 Ins tomnussiom r In the same 
year a plot of 'he Catholu nobles was dt 
tected They propeisod to unite the King 
of Spain to re-eslablj-sb the Catholic* faith 
Scotland, and promised to aid lum with 
" i^eir iteaources. Tlie Marquis of Aj- 






leadera of the coudpiraey. 
several years followed, aud in l8®7 
and Enol, the two most 

made their peace by pUmicly * 

manism, and embracing the 
faith. ^ ^ 

.lames bad considerable trouijle 
refoin ed ministers, who arrogoptly cU 
tn^ right to dictate even to th6 klng» 
contest bi ought on a sevqro riot in 3 
bingli, winch compelled the king l?ofiyl!h 
Linlithgow lie then threatened* to 
move the courts of justice from 
and thus biougbt the people of that city 
then s nsLs Tlioy submitted, and Iho 
coint ictuiiucl tovtlio capital. The 
i-t IS who h 1(1 caused tlie trouble fl^d into 
Ln^Viid 

On tlic 24tb of March, 1608, 

Fli/ibctli of Lnglcind died, and Janu^VL 
of N itlaiul was dtclarecl her sOient^Bson 
lie at oiu e s t out for England, and oii tlie 
() h of j\l i> , 1 00 >, made Jus formal entry 
into London I be change from th^ pbrw* 
iiul wc ik kiii^rd )m of Scotland to rich and 
powciful J 11^1 uid was gie^at indeed, and 
mif lit line tiniKcl a stiougcr head than 
I James It also fried him from his de- 
.pciuhiue upon the turbulemt SCotch 
lud tiublid him to govern them With w 
• himer bin 1, siiu e he couhi comuia^id 
I usouiecsof Ln^lind to assist him in mhlh- 
1 iiiniig his autlioiity in Bcotland. Tlie 
union ot llu two ciowns brought peace 
the boidei, which had* for ccutunes been 
torn b> the most savage waifara. The 
horde I j iws on t icb side were repealcfS^and 
it wu i^ned tint all subjects of eitk^r 
eounliv bum aftei the uuion should 
zciu of llu otJiei as well, and havetbofi^t 
to ijilunt and hold property in eithiSri ^ A 
lojd Ingli ( ornmusi uu r was made tha 
t( piesent itive ui Scotland, du lili thiUgs 
(]m tlu two countries we ic ind«pi5Htril<f 
eae 11 ollu i,and each had Its own 1 
In Stotlaiid James had a 
Pusbvtenan, but he wftS no aooi^ s, 
oil the English throne than he 
zealous Episcopalian, and from t1h%'^4Sfnev , 
tlu great ^iim ui Ids life was to 
JChuich of Scotland into coufbriBit/ 
that of England In 1606 he #ie 

passage* of a law by the estates 
mg episcopacy in the Scottish Churchy It ^ 
was enacted that no measures in d|lW^h\ 
government should be valil ; 
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^;,^.tli© fewhops, Viiid tite powera of 

— ;.u.u ^ga,ve j^at -^ffeti^c^ the Scots. 


I ns^hiWy. were very mudi eor- 
^,,4iiL>ugh its exitfteuce was contiimed^ 
wa^. tliereupou consecrated iii 
00 /&r ; each, of the sees of Glasgow, 
Galloway. Tlicjse measures 
discouteut in Scotland ; the 
' .,t>^bt;^ <^re coldly received, and found it 
. to coll^^^ tl)e rev eiiuea assigned 

: . ^ ,The king’s iiicjisure.s for eulorcing 

. ! laW md order in the liigli lands W'ore more 
iHttpifl^fuL The dhiefs who could not show 


,s .-wKttea titles weie dejn'ived of their lands, 
'V-ikhrf- ^'olonies <if lo\vlan<l<Ms were settled 
/^on. thorn. The chiefs wlio were per- 
f retain their lands were required 

f )r the good order of thcor 
lands at lixed raU's in 
: ^inrjrteyy ami their children to school 

:, in tho lowlands. By. these measures the 
‘tldlPLMCr action by the clans was 

and the royal authority 
■ James paid only one visit 

after his aecossion to the Eng- 
this occasion the general 
Perth passed tlui Five Arti- 
>:®i!i^^;^lucli perpiitted the private adniin- 
'.’Isir^tida of the sacramen ts, an(f ret) u i red 
to kneel in receiving the linly 
bring iheir ehikireu to the 
cpnlirnuilion, and t(> observe tlu* 
fiv© great festivals of th^^^ Christian Cliiireb 
* aaltplidfiy^ The presl)yteriaiis of Scotland 
F by the measures, and 

■; ; disrogardcjcl them. On the 
f 1|>25, King James died in 

his father as King 
we have 

ideas of the royal prerogative wen? 
t^ore^ than tlioso of liis 

; He came to the throne lirmly jv- 
out his* father’s plan of 
^ the Scpttijjh Church conform to the 
' J fit^udard, and at once issued a 
all the hjrmer 
W’erc in the hanJls of 
eh, whether they had received them 
^the crown or not The holders j)ro- 
ifigainst this unjust .course of the 
^ ipifid ,at length a <*omproiuise was ef- 
wliich iho^rftg'ced /o give up a 
iheir lands, ;iind the king consented 
their title to the rest. 

Charles visited Scdtland, and 
with imposing eertmionies in 
^ the^ Ahhe^^^ Church of Holyrood. The 
vl^ygy on "this occasion, wore tlfc vestmehts 

:/W'; ■ '■ ‘ . V' . 



ihereased this illfeeling by issuing , an ; 
to the Scottish clergy to wear surplices^ hiijil V 
commanding the Scottish bishops to w^r - 
rochets and* sleeves instead of the Geney^ 
ch)ak as formerly. A change was made in^ ^ 
the manner of choosing the lords of the ar-" 
tides, or the committee which directed ^ ^ J 
the ]egi.sJation of the estates, which thre^ 
the dioicc entirely into the hands of the 
bishops. This was done at the direct in- 
stance of the king, and a remonstrance was \ ; 
addressed to him by the members of the 
tales opposed to the mc'asure. He trdtted v 
the remonstrance as a ])olitieal offence^ aiid;7 
threw Lord Ihihuerinocli, who present!^; - 
it, into prison. He subsecjuently liber-' 
ated liim, but the Scots generally regarded; / 
this act as the result of tear, and not a 
mark of the king’s good will toward them. 

In 1G37 Charles brought the discontents of 
the *S<?ots to a head, lie caused a book of 
canons to be prepared for the government 
of the Scottish (.'iiureh, and on his own au- 
thority, and without the ratification of it by 
the estates, commanded tin? Scots to use it *' 
in place of their Jiook of Discijdine. A 
little later a liturgy wa.s i)rcq)ared by Laud, 
Areddnshop oi‘ Canterbury, and the Scottislr 
clergy were commanded l>y the king to use ' 
it in ihe ehurches insU^ad of the Book of 
(.’ominoij Order, wdjidi was then in general 
UM?. On the l()th ot July. 1(137, the Lean 
of Edinburgh attempted to use the liturgy 
in St. Giles’ Churcli. A riot at once en- 
sued, and the Dean and Jiishop of Edin- 
burgh were drivea] from the cluircli. Fur- 
ther riots fo]I«)\ved this one. Tlie king 
issued a proelamaLion calling upon the 
people? to dispei’se to their homes, and re- 
fused toii'teu to the petitions which })0tired 
ujim Iiim irom all parts of Seoiland. 


llis sUibljoinness incmised the popular 
discontent, and the bishops and other 


members of the privy 
mobbed in Edinburgh, 
committee, consisting of 
from each class, nobles, 


council were 
At length a 
four menihers 
lessor barons, 
clergy, and burgesses, known as “The 
Tables,” was formed to re])resent the jM^opJe 
in their contest w' it h the g(;vermnent. They 
proved more trouhlesoine than the mob, 
and forcing their way into the council 
chamber insisted on discussing their griev- 
ances there, and demanded the removal of 
the bishops. The king met the action of 
the tables with a threatening proclaiaa.tioii. 
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.. ']iil]^^xna£ body at oiiiK^ renewed tKo OTve? 
which tills lime con t:ii necl u provision 


overthrow of the bishops. The 
iiSb™er coven iiiils had been signed by lbs 
. n only ; this one was signed by all 

of the j)e()j)lo, rich anrh^ poor, noblo 
S^bd p^nsant, and in all parts oi the king- 
rfedbm. Hence the national party received 
; 'f^the name of Covenanters, 1CC8. Later in 
' -tlie year Charles sent the Maiqucssof Hain- 
ikou to Scotland ns his commissioner, with 
full power to set t Jo the troubles. Tlie Cov- 
enanters demanded the abolition of tlie high 
court of commission, the canons, and the 
liturgy, and the sUnimoniiig of a free as- 
. serubly and afree pari iarnent. In accordance 
with his instructions, Hamilton evaded an 
answer to these demands, seeking to give 
4ho king time to assemble his lorees and 
coippbl obedience. Suddenly ilie king 
promised to grant the demands of the 
Scots, and tin assembly was summoned. It 
met at Glasgow on the 21st of Kovember, 
1638, and was presided over by Hamilton 
as royal commissioner. A few days later 
an attempt was made to bring the bishops 
’ to trUtl, Plamilton at once withdrew, aiul 
ordered the assembly to disperse. They 
refused to obey, and wont on with the trials 
of tho bishops, all of wliotu were deposed, 
and eight of thorn excominunieaterl. The 
‘cahotH and liturgy were abolislK^l, and all 
. . tho iiutsof ass nnblies since 160(3 were re- 


Tlie north of Scotland was ruled by the 
Earl of llnntly as the king's lieutenant. 
Tho covenant lunl not btum re<'('ived there, 
and tho tables resol V(^d to com])el its nc- 
eepUince. A .strong army, e()m])osed largely 
of veterans who had seen se.rvico on the 
; coU.ti*i^nt in the Tiiirty Years’ War, was 
r^a^ arni place<] under the command of 
tho Etirl of Montrose, who, in a ainl 

brilUaut eamjiaign, subdued the north, ami 
established the autlioriiy of the (covenant- 
ers. Another army under (hmeral Leslie 
was sent to tho soutluiru hordin’ to meet the 
force which the king was bringing north to 
sdbd tie Scotland. Leslie took :.in admirable 
position comniiinding the line of march of 
tlm royal army, and the king; seiing ihat 
defetit NVils certain in case he attacked the 
Scottish general, coitsonted to treat with 
him. It was agreed that the qiiestious at 
issue betvyeeii (Jharles and hi.s Scottish sub- 
should be refei red to a free assembly 
y” settlement, and that in the meantime 
ith armies, should be disbanded and the 
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cation 
campaign 1 

An assembly was summoned, and i ^ ^ . 

Edinburgh. It ratified all that tbe 
gow assembly had done. The estatear-^^ 
on the 2d of June, IGdO, and con^rmed.-^ 
acts of the assemblies, and ordered ■ . 

one to sign the covenant on paid of 
punishment. The king adjourned 
tales, but they met again in spite of ; 

and appealed lo P''rance for 
bearing of this Charles sent Lord Loa4o.Wi}|' ; 
one of the Scot(*h coinmissionere, .W'^ 
Tower, and prepared to iuvado Scodaiidf^.;; 
Ilisarbili arv ireal mcnt of his own eulj^cfs, ' 
however, bad aroused a ajjrpng sympathy hi 
England for the Scots, w^li'o, it was seen, weije 
fighting the cause gf freedom against arbi-’ 
trary power. Charles had much 
in raising an aniiv, and w'hen , 

gether it was imuinous, and discohtefijt^. 
The Scots, oi^ the other hand,, raised ..'fl ^ 
strong i’oicc, aii<l on the 2()th of Aug^Y 

1640, entered England. They captljt!^:^ 

Durham, Tyneinoutli, and Shields! W’ithditt •. 
striking % blow, and the Scottish army' 
home obtained p( ^session of tho (^tks . 
Edinburgh and Dumbarton. ChiilTles tme.B; 
nu^re conseiiK d to treat, and the treA^ of- 
Hipon was ceiicludcd. AH the . 

demands w ei c gi anted, the aiinies wferi.ffii*;’ ' 
band(‘(l, and the war seemed 

The king visited Phliiihiirgb, and:tlie!t^t|S^ 
were summoned. He niade no eflhrt Mo ^ 
interfere with their action,, and confififtedT 
their right to meet once in 

1641. -■ 

The next year the civil war in Etoglapd; 
began. The I0iigli>h parliament a^pp^ y 
the solemn league and covouant,'and ij|B : 
duced the Scots to embrace th,e . 

parliament. A fi:>r army ww 
England under Le slie, now Earl of ! ■ 

ami his nephew, I3fev id Leslie. This ' 
crossed the border on the 19th pf Jauu^^ 
1044. A portion was detached to luy i 
to Newcastle, A\hiclvAva8 carried 
on the 19th of October. The mapa 
advanced into Yorkshire, joined tine pajjipij? ^ 
raentary arpiy, and look part in thP-ibaitMtH..; 
ofMarston Mo(>r, July 2d, 1644 .' v 
important seiwdce pf the ScottisVAr^y -J 
the siege <rf Newark. During 
of the siege, Charles, diahearfen^i^f:!^?; 
reverses, fled from Oxford, whefe 
besieged by the parliamentary Iba^ceB, ^df- 
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th^ Seoteh <»tfnp before l^exv^ 
''iii^.lAti4x4 himsetf under the proteetion of 

5th, 1646. He 
iiriw,.Sr^ vith respect, but was hold as a 
I^eTOrk ©urrepdcred a few days 
tribe' Scots witlj*h'e\v to Newcuetlo 
J^49y ^iifd arrange the terrna upon 
jyiWfcS^e.jcing sluiiild 1)0 siirri?iiilere<l to 
pailiainoiit. 

v 'ln tim ineautiniu tiie Earl of Montrose, 



^!;yw^fiii^;jahan(loncd thcC. »V('n:iMln -; lor ihe 
the king, hii<l rai.sed ilw* royal 
^ highliinds, and had won 

lai^rly the Whiole iinrih for the kinir. 
Leslio ttaa sent agaiiisiF him, and 
weakened bv the departure; 
■ ;; : Sig-h their homes, wasde-I 

- PhiUphaugh, Septemfier loth,' 

‘/H^e retreated to the highlands, iinn ■ 
■r / iii the effort to raise a uew ' 


viTiTV’ OF FniNismcii, 


Miir(‘ii.ii ri‘d him to tin* llinxlisli y)arliflment, 
ay<l nMiirned n> Srolland on the pav?n(Mit 
of L‘40(),000 nrivars of p;iy din* them, Jan- 
uary oOth, 1647. *■ (ireat pains were taken 

hy the Scots (and the English (ronipliod 
w'ith their pnjtendcd delicacy ) to make 
this estimation ami payment of arrears 
appear a quite different transaction from 
that for the delivcn-v of the kiuir’.s person, 
bill common sense requires that they should 






as ope and tl}e same^ 

;tiijR.&otl&h 11 at itm incurred the reproach j 
. yvtf fetraying ilieir prince for money.” 

months later, during his captivity I 
■ ,«?! Carisbrooke Castle, Charles made a 
with the moderate party of Scotland, 
wliich he Jigrt'od, if they would assist him 
liis throne, to sign the covenant! 
and cstablisli the Presbyterian Church iiij 
lESngland. The committee of the estates, 
which administered the government of 
-Scotland, sent an army into England under 
the Duke of JIaniilton to carry out this 
agreement. This force was defeated by 
Cromwell at Preston, and ^vas pursued to 
^ Uttoxetcr, ^Yhe^c it was forced to surrender, 
August 20t.h, 1 648. Cromw-ell t hon invaded 
, Scotland, ovo.rtlircAV the mod(M’ate party, 
• and placed the governiii(‘nt in the hiiuds of 
the extreme Presbyteriuns. 

In June, 1641^, an assomhly of divines 
met at 'Westminster to settle^ tlie religious 
nuitlers of the kingdom. Soveral months 
later they adn]ited the solemn league and 
covenant. When their confe.ssioii of faith 
was promulgated, it was adopted by the 
Scots in place of their books of discipline 
and common order. 

On the not h of January, 1649, Charles I. 
was beheaded at London. The Scots at 
once proclainicd Cliaiies I I. King of Great 
Britain, France, aud Ireland. Negotiations 
w^ere opened with him ; hut in the mean- 
time, Montrose returned to Scotland aixl 
attempted to raise the iKuah for the king, 
was defcatod, brought to Edinburgh, 

< and hanged without a trial. The Scots 
continued their negolialions with Charles 
if. . He ^^g^ced to sign the covenant, ho a 
' . good Preshy terian, and submit to the guid- 
ance of the mssomhly. The Scots then 
" called him to take his place at their head, 
/and he landed and sigmMi the eov(‘nant in 
July, 1 650. ( 'ri >ni\vel 1 , ns soon as informed 

of these events, inarched toward.s Scotland. 
■The Sen Us rallied to the defen<‘e of Charles, 
/ but Leslie, their eomiiiiuider, was outgener- 
, filled by Cruimvell, and was defeated at 
Bnnbar on the lid of Septemher. 

Charles, in the meantime, ^nid found flis 
V^cottiah kingdom very «iis!nstefnJ to him. 
A close watch was mainlaincd over Iiim, 
and the doctrines of the covenant were 
forced iapon bini a degree Hint made 
thetn hateful to him. He escaped from 
Dunfermlinp where he was residing, in the 
hope of jofniug the northern nobles, but 
was captured, brought back, and solemnly 


ikdv^iic^ into Englatid, taKidi' 
with it.; ‘Croinw'ell, who wa^in 
the time, hastened after it, ®pd 
Worcester (September Ifiljl) ijiti?? 
anniversary of his victoiy ,'at; 

Charles was obliged to fly, 
succeeded in reaching the cpntiij^^^ 
force under General Monk, was left;: 
land by Cromwell, and redu(^. 
to submission. / ■ . ■' = j- 

Cromwell, upon becoming Lord Frotge^r. 
of England, Scotland, and Iretandy'^pitM /’ 
Scotland and England in one goyer 
It was settled that Scotland should 
resented in the English parliameni; 
thirty meinhers, and free trade was esti 
lislud between the two countries. Sivon 
judges, four of whbrn W'ere Englidi, . 

]>laced ov(T the iM)nrt«, and a Hne- of fortfi 
strongly garrisoned was maintained tllroiigli- 
out the connliy for the preservation of .Or* ;• 
der. Bcotlaiid was treated as a conqu^jl ■ 
province. - 

The restoration of Charlies iLCtd&ilScS 
English throne undid theVprk of ; v: 

lector. The Scots rejoiced greatly , 
return of the king, ns they hoped he would 
uphold the <-oveiiant, which lie had .. | 

They were soon und(‘ccived. In- 
privilege of free trade with 
taken from Scollaiid, and sontc^ 
ejnseopacy was rc-estahlLhed. 
were consecialcd, ninl 
made Archhi.^-liop < 

]>rirnate of St‘ollaw^‘. 

Srotlaiid was hitrnsteefei^fo-;, 
and a body of trr(^| c^ 
was enlisted to uimjuH{^]||l|p0fhonty o 
the council. T1 and' 

Janic*.s Guthries a a 

of the extreiru; nantoirs, w ere seized ' 
put to death, 1661/ In 1662 an art 
])assed requiring all persons holdmg dfficc 
to 6ubscril)c a cieela ration that the cdvciajibt 
was an illegal oath, and Uierefore 
ing. All ministers were required to , 

instated in their livings by a bishop., 
w4io refused were ordered to give iig"tbi'lr 
churehes and remove from Ineir puS^lhGii 
with tlieit faniiHcs, Three hun-di^ed^l^^-. ; ■ 
iifty miiiis^rs resignedj and ‘ 

b}’ their eongregationa "into the fieldSi Sirihli^ .. 
they held religious services, 
were cna1?ted to cotnpel the 
discontinue thar preaching^ and tiv* 
t he people to attend their |||ariBfa ^ 

The of high ccmmifision was 
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OF /amis ^ to' 


was i)egun upbn-jpl; 
v’wjbo:::Tefused to conform to iiHfe 
Churcli of England. Tfe 
rldegtuigiBy which were called con- 
jijfiM |)y Episcopalians, were at- 
fthe 


bjr the royal troops, and the Cove- 
J.,Wro iruuted through the country 
tortured or execiile<l w'hcn cap- 
t tfalther age nor sox wore spared. 
^ ^j^elttes led to several uprisings of 
sople, one of tl»e most formidable <>f 
was crnslieil in the batrlc of Pent- 
Jtt 1666. Arohbisliop Sliurp was 
^,_i^ally, regarded as the originator and 
prCrnioter of this persecution, which cMitirely 
-uiled to shako the firmness of the Oivcuani- 
of May, 1679, Sharp was 
murdered near St. Andrews, 
' . ion .the tn u rderera escaped . 

lS*e. peh^cu tio 113 c( 111 tinned throughout 
tke r^gn "of Charles The Covenanters’ 
■ dlrief atroiighoM was the lull country be- 
tween Lanark and Ayr. Tlierc they held 
theiy principal m(3eling8, to which they 
They were attacked there in 
1^^ the royal troops under John 

succeeded in 

iiaflictifig a defeat upon their enemies. 

an army of 15,000 men 
tliiftn, under the Duke of Mon- 
niduth. Monhiouth defeated Ihc army of 
thf€ . Covenanters at Both well Bridge in 
took 1,200 prisoners. The 
were shipped to the 

■ i^lDt^eav ■■ ; " . 

II. died on the Gth of February, 
168&J James II. of England and VII. of 
succeeded him, was, as we 
the enemy of Prote.stanti.sni, and 
of its Pre.sbyterian 
persecution of tlie 
•J;^V 0 ntot^^ and more active. 

' tlic .soldiers au- 

to, put^ death at once all persons 

_ take the oath of abjuration ; 

^ all tympalhy 

deelafations issued by the Covc- 
Opposition to the royal authority, 
^'--^^■persous were put to death for their 
[ to take this oath, among them two 
ji — Margaret Maclaiichlan ^nd Mar- 
j-Wiisoii — wRo were tied to stakes in 
r'j&lway Frith drowlied by the 
The rc^al troops treated the 
.^uanters^with tfid most slnicking bru- 
the latter, on their part, ex- 
the most heroic eotiragc and firm- 
trials, Ei|riy in the reign of 
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able wiith d^ih.[ In 1685 the 
Argyle^iauded in Scotland and attempt 
an insurrection, which was intended 
simultaneous with that of the Duke- ,t)f 
Monmouth in England, and had.fOr 
object the overthrow of James and the ejev . 
vation of Monmouth to the throne. TTbe 
movement was badly nmnaged, and Argyle^s^^ ^ 
army dispersed without striking a blow* r 
lie was taken while trying to escape l> ^ 
the country, and >vas put to death with gr^l 
indignity. TIic country of Argyle wka 
wasted with fire and sword by’ the rc^al / 
troops, and many members of his clan \ver© 
transported to the plantations after haviog'^ > 
been first cruelly nuitilatcd. 

The efforts of James to introduce tliie 
Roman Catholic religion into England no w^ 
alarmed the Scottish privy council, which 
had until this time given liirn a hearty 
support in his cruelties. The council. iih)w 
refused to follow the king any farther, and 
the Duke of Queeiisherry, the royal com- 
missioner, was removed, and his place was 
filled with the likirl of Perth, a Roman 
Catholic. James next endeavored to in- 
duce the estates to pass u bill removing the 
penalties against the Roman Catholics, but 
leaving those against the Covenanters in 
full force. The i*statcs refused to do this, \ 
and even the bishops opposed it. The king 
was then coni|)(*.lIed to grant tolei'atiou to 
ail creeds in order to secure it for the 
Catholics. He issued several indulgences, 
lh.o mo.st iiviporlant of which was that of ' 
16tS8, which granted toleration to every 
sect, to the (inaker.s as well as tp the Cove- 
nanters. Tills measure came too late, how-; 
ever. The intentions of tho king w^cre 
understoo<l, and his attack upon the liberties 
of the English Church had arraye<l the 
English p(‘Oplft against him. They invited 
his son-in-law, \Villlam, Prince of Orange, 
to come over and claim the crown. The 
depo.sitioTi and flight of James and the ac^ 
cessitaj of William and Mary to the throne 
have been rclatcil, and need not be re- 
peated here. 

The fall of James was a great gain for 
Scotland. A convention was summoned at 
Edinburgh, iu which the deposition of 
James was formally declared. The crown 
of Scotland w'as oftered to William arid 
Mary, who were publicly proclaimed King * 
and Queen of Scotland. Three commis- 
sioners were sent to London, and the coro- 






natioil weS iitomfetered to 
ky the Mai^ of Argyle- The king, in 
oath, declared that there f^hould 
^jb®, no religious persecutions during his 

CVoim. 

;lniinediiit.(:ly upon the fall of James the 
j^^'^piecopal Cliurch in Bcothind was over- 
^hrow^^ The ]>p.opIe, who had suffered so 
y inuch at its liaiidH, rose against it on Christ- 
mas d and made a general attack 

upon the curates or rectors of parishes in 
;tne »vestern lowlands. About two hundred 
curates, w-ith their families, were driven 
from their Jiomcs wdth insult and o,buse. 
W411iarn issued a prod amadou ordering the 
rioters to disperse, but liad no means ofcii- 
. forcing his command, as be bad no troops’ 
north of the Tweed, and the rioting con- 
tinued. The Scotch I )ishops adhered to the 
cau^ of James, and William was not dis- 
posed to take any steps for their prcdection. 
In June, 1000, the Presbyterian Church 
wfltsk formally re-establislicd in Scotland by 
act of parliarnemt. 

. Though Sc*o( land had so readily accepted 
William und JMiuy, there was still a large 
party in the (‘(nintry which regarded them 
as usurpers, and rcinaincd failhfnl to the 
Cause of King James. They were known 
as the Jacobites. When the convention 
met at Edinluirgh the oastio was held by 
the Duke of Gordon for James, who could 
have laid the city in ashes had he chosen 
to open fire upon it. The Jacobites found 
themselves too wTak to attcjiijjt an out- 
break, however, and determined to ](mv(* 
the city and hold a rival convontion at 
Stirling. Before they conld do this, Claver- 
hoiJse, imjy Viscount Dundee, iIjc brutal 
commander of Janies’ trooj)S during the 
. persecutions, ('scaped from the city. The 
; alarm was given and all tlic other Jacobite 
leaders ^Ye^e arrested by the govc'ininent. 

. l^undee w ithdrew to his e-stales in the | 
; highlands, wla^re lie carried on a corre- 1 
: spondenee with the exiled king. Certain | 
V letters writtem t<> Idun by James fell into 
the hands of the government, and an oi-rlcr 
\ W issued for Dundee's arrest. , Dundee 
at once summoned the clans to rise in arms 
for King James, and b *gini a formidable 
revolt, 1689. On the 27th of July he de- 
feated the royal forces at Killiecrankie^ 
but purcha.sod bis viptory with his life. 
Deprived/^ of their able leader, the high- 
laudei^d became demoralized and thous'ht 
more of plunder thtin of following up their 
success. Ill August they attack' d Dun- 


held by ib© 
fegimeftty.;,and were 
[this the D^uke of Goixioh 
su rrender Ediu bu rgh Oastl^^ 
of 1690 the liighlauders 
feated and scattered in etram ^ 

Spey, and with this defeat the 
to an end. The Idghland 
discontented, however, and it 
they were only awaititig another 
rise in rebellion again. .After 
efforts to win thorn over,* a royal 
I tion was issued offering a pardon ^ 

rebels who would t.'ike the oath of K 

to King AVilliain ludbre or on the 3i*t dflif / 
December, l()9l. All who failed to !take'‘s: . 
the outb by that day \vere to be^ 
rebels and traitors. To 
the goverument. assembled a 
of troops in the highlands, \ ^ t 
All the clans caiitb in before tfie ap-’^;^ 
pointed day except Maclan, . chief 
trilm of IMacDoiialds, wlio Tived ‘in GleH- /U 
coe, a mountain valley.iu, westeiur 
shire. On the 31st of Deeeml>id*i 
day of grace, Maclaii and his 
clansmen apjxjared at Fot’t Wyllam; tk - . . 
take the oath. 1\> their surjmse and'ElfW!#';' 
they found no one there who had autharMy [t 
to ad in In is! er them. There was no*tna^«: 
Irate nearer tlian Inverary, and.; iGolffi 
Hill, the commandant of Fort 
directed them to repair to that place. 
country was mountainous and 
was covererl with l^now^ so that;'^ 
and. liis companions did not reach 
until ihe 6th of January, 

Cam })bel 1 , th e Sh er iff of A rgy leshi 

many ejitreaties, coiiscnted, in ^ 

of the eflbrt they had made, 

their oaths. A return . was 

Scottish govei iiment of the 

case. Sir Jolm Dairy 

.secretai y for Ireliin.l, was the mortal cbetiSiy '; 

of the MacDonalds, and resolved ^ 

Mac Ian’s negligence the 

destroying bin*, and Ins .whole . 

concealed from the king the 

(;a.se, and obtained an (»rder fcO' tie 

execution of the chief and hia ' digi; 

company of soldiers, under 

Glenlyon, was .sent to OYencoe; aid 

at ths loiieTy mountain glen tjn tW :i 

February, 1692. They profeteed to 

as fricnd«y;ttnd were cordially jec^jverf'J^^ 

entertained. After enjo}dng 

of the clan for a fortnight, tney tt\rncd 

their hosts before day on the .mritnjibg- 


. i 
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jm0i£AccM$r(m of james m$!o » vmsom witb bfolafd %o 


ma^mcroS Ulci^habltalltl^ 
tijf il^ vlaitey, fiWJre a few who escaped, 
, aeil^cr age mor sex* The cattle 

j^Vea Hfay and the hou^ies burned. 
, M%yii^ 0 »e<A the most biutal und uupro- 
miasacf^ on itcord It is said that 
did not read or under<»tand the 
l^ara|Uit when he signed it Whether this 
I'^so Qir&ot;ii isceitain that he took no 
jrtWjj^lo puuish the authois ot the outrage, 
(Ctw when, four years later, the guilt 
^ Master oi «Stnir was made plain to 
did not call him to account for his 
^’irnef Vhi<^ constitutes the foulest blot on 
*bis reign. 

Queen Mary died in 1690 William III 
reigned twelve >eirs as sole monardi, ami 
di^ on tlie 8th ot Mauli, 1702 

the daughter of James II of Eng 
land, succeeded VV’illiam on thethione, an 1 
was (promptly pioclaimtd Qicdi of Scot 
land The English piili irntiit had pis^c 1 
iin act of settlement pioMdmg that, in the 
evelH of the death of Q ilui Vuul without 
heirs, tlie crown should pi^s t) Sophia 
Sleefcress of Hano\ er, and li i dc^^cendants 
The Scottish elutes refused to t ike a sira 
liar step, and pa-^si d an ju t ot socurit> 
which provided th it the s ini i) r-jon sh )ul I 
Uat succeed to the crowns of Liigliud and 
Scotland unlesjs, during the rcigii of Queen 
Anne, measui sli luld be taken to secure the 
* honor and ludep ndenoeol Si itliiid agaiu'^t 
jBnghsh influence The estites rc'scrved 
the *right to declare wai agiinst England 
at anytime Muny thing's now o cum 1 
to establish an uutiuudl} feeling between 
the two eouutues, lud tlu re w is danger i f 
a ruptuie of the relitiOD'^ that h i 1 e\i>t d 
between them «inee the afci'^-^i m I J lines 
yi. to th© English till ) i 
^ It was plain that th on]^ w i\ l > n in dv 
these evils was to bunjr iho tu ) king I nns5 
tinder one govemme i C )mmi''si mis 
were theie^ire appoint I b> b )ih counti e> 
i;a0d the lesult of their dtliber itioiis w as the 
it^lojiiWion of a tuaty of nm in by whuh 
succession to both croans was settl d, 
the heirs of the Eleitu'^s Sophii, 
whiig Protestants The iinhpcndeiK ot 
Church of Scotland was 
jBrnd protected against iiiterterenee 
V • 

■i 

< V 


% Eilglfeli eetahlfehnScnt The feeot- 
tieh parliament wiisi^abolished^ and Scot 
land Was to be leprtseuied in the J^ghfe.li 
parliament by sixteen representative peeis 
chosen from the whole bod} ot peers, and 
forty-five repreBeutati\e8 ol the common^. 
Ihe united pail lament was to be thencetortii 
called the Eiiliainont ot Gnat Bntam# 
Free trad wa^ established between llie*tV(j 
couutrieb, and the same piivilegesoi trade. 



% VLI EY OF GLENCOP 

lh( iiglit t) h )ld jnjdi^A and the •^anie 
politK il n^hls Mill imninnitii s w( i( i^nai- 
aiitecd t) the citi/ins ot both (()iiiirnf«» 
lhe«?am( coins, weight^ ind nn asuit" weie 
to be n^fil Ihionghont tlie inland Tliise 
measur s hi ing arrangi d flu I ii^tPailia- 
nunt of Cn It Brit 111 ! met on the 23d ot 
0(1 h(i ]7(i7 

'Ihe siihse ] If lit histoiv of Scotland w 
reliUd in the 1 istory ot England to which 
tlie leaoer is refeired. 
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T^il2 HISTORY OF THE BARJ^CEJSm, 


CIIAPTI-R 1 

* 

VROM MOHAMBITD to rilL TURKISH DO- 
M IK ION 

HirthofM hammtrJ-“lIi9 Darlv Life— llis Afcdita 
tioria — Ills M iiria>^e — Prod nnis Himstll a 
Pr phct ihiricterof his He^tlation— Hostility 
r> him— His Iirsti inverts — Plies fioin Mecca — 
Mtdiiitt 1 111 brat es his Caiise—His (onquests 
biiuh ot the Prophi t— Successors of Mohainin I 
— Omar— ( onquestof Sviiaand Palestine— PerMia 
an 1 VVtsttrn \sia Overrun — The baiacens At j 
tack Const intniopk —Conquest of Lqvpt— JSoith 
erii Africa Subdued — Ihe Moliammedan C( iiqucst 
of Spain— Lff its 1 1 < ouquer Southern Furr \ — 
Defeat of the Saracen-^ at fours — Division ol tlie 
Khallf ite— Or wth d Alohanimeddu beets H ii 
onn al Hast hid— TIis Brilhint lieign— btite tf 
KnowledtjC nn the Saracens — Crete < n 
q lered— Niual W irlart of the Saracens— belt n 
tihe Pro^T sx — fieclinc ol the Khalitate <f Bai, 
d 1 1— Hist of the J urks — Weakness < f the Ivhahr 
— Rti^u ol AlaUk Shall — His Empire — /in s 
Klian— Ihc Tartai Duninion kublai Khan — 
ItiisMa Conquered by the fartira— Hise (f tho 
lurkish Lilli ire 

Beyond the limits of the Rom \ \ 
einpiK iiTiJid the ‘panels of the Ari- 
bmii (1 ^(its tlu rt vn is birn in the 
city ot Ml coil A D 5i3^) a child 
who w Is d ^tincd to change the 
cntiic tuirciitot Ei'^tein histoiy 
— Mohamahd Of the piincih house ot 
the Korci^h tnht ^loliiinmid whs trim his 
bnth a (on^puuous pcrsniage He w is 
left an orpli in at iiii ciiilv age and, his 
fathers cst itc liisvipited by its di 

vision among a nuincious fannl> ot leli 
lives, ho was lift dm in p()v(.it\ He 
was reaitd b> hi^ umlt Alni Tikb, and 
ethicatul acc idin^ to thi firms and tra 
ditiOiis of his rai His finid> liad long 
been tho kecfiei- ui ^uiidiin^of tho tem- 
ple at Mecca whuh c mliiinL I the CmbOt 
tlie stone bcluvt 1 bv the Vi ibs to have 
covered the cimh fl Vln ili ini By his 
uncle he wa» initi itc I lu tl e ^ i« nci of war 
uu(i the mystciKsof a mm ul but he was 
fK>or, and at an eaih aji niUud upon the 
effort to eain hi^ brcail b\ his own labor 
His only property con^lstLd of five cimols, 
and with those le followed the caia^ans 
atafofts the destrt, vis»ting \arious paits of 

# Arabian peninsula, and the jpnncipal 
os m Syria and Palestine. Though he 
■ 



could neither rend nor write, 
devedoped his natural abilltiee 
to his store of information, by htfi 
him into contact with the repressixxb 
of all the nations of Asia and inatiyof 4 
of Europe who fuquented the£asteil!i i 
in puisuit of gain Gifted wi4|i a rarejniv^ 
ctic tempoiament, and lifted by hfo 
genius far above his fellows^. 

Coon began to nuditate upon great 
tions ot hie, and especially upon th<w*e par* 
taming to the relations of man to his 
In his lend} watthesui the desert, and in 
his nudilationb m a cave to which he wasi 
wont to utuc loi icflection, visions Sljio 
((((led Ins meditations, and he began to 
work ( ut the scheme which he afiei wards 
pi )(1 limed to the world with such wpn- 
dcriul siiccc‘-s In hie twentj-fifth year 
( uteri d the «^cl^lceo^ Cad yah, a vrealtby 
and noble widow ol Mecia, who, apprepl- 
atmg his supeiioi gifts, bestowed upondiim 
hci hand and i itunc Ihis alhaiX^e 
stirid liini to the station in life to which 
Ik w 1)01 n and ga\e him hi^nre in which 
to p( I li ( t Ins b} <-t( m For hlteen years he 
coiitciiud luriwdf with a puvate career, 
luitlur Md-.ing nor attraetmg notoriety. 

Mohammed was forty yesLrs old when he 
assumed the office ot a prophet and t^ftdier. 
He taught tl it though both the 
and Uk Ctinstian leligions were of X)ivi^ 
oiigm, jet God had given to him a clegrar 
ami moje perftd lovelation Bis creri 
IS biieflj sft foith in the cusUijntifiry fejf 
mu la of Ins lollowcis “There is hfijt 
G)d, and jrohammed the Fropl^s^ ^ 
God * He ( 1 imu 1 to have received miPu 
th( angd Gabiiel the revelations wbk^^ 
at vaiious times made known to 
lowers 1 his collection ib termed the JElf« 
According to the prophet, a eppy 
Koran, bound in silk and preeiphs 
was bi ought by Gabnei to the 
heaven, and levealed to him by 

and vei see ‘^These fragments wej^e pro 

at the discretion of MohammeSv 
I level at ion ^la suited to the emeijjevipies of 
his policy or pnwbions; and al] Oontre.dm'* 

I tion 18 lemoved by the saving maxim that 
I any text o£ seripture is abrogated or mo<^ 



These yeans ^^'J^uced all ^ 

W to' him, aiiil tlie wild tribes 

dieciples of tlm prophet on palin leaf es aud cepted life doctrine, ralJied to his stip^ 

= muttony and were thrown Vtrith eh tbusiasm- Everywhere the newr;d:<ite- 

y: wives, trine was spread by means of the swaidj 

f;- ^ the religious seal of th.^i Arabs being in< 

by command of his successor^ and sustained by their splendid 

■•"■;■/■ courage. , “The sword,” says the' Koran,;' ■ 

^ of the appearance of the “ is the key of' heaven and of hell. Adfpp ; 
:;3^fij>het, Arabia wns given over to the of blood shed in the cause of God, a night 
grpissestidohitry, and there can be*" no quep^ 
iSon. that as regawis liis own c«»untry Mo* 

; 'hamined was a reformer and a benefactor. 

^ an^t^^ the idolatry of the Arabs, 

up to a higher level of 
:;;;thdfality^ He organized their 

tnbea into one nation, and gave to 
; ’ laws and customs lhau they 

/ ‘M his Avork by convert* 

ing bis^ w^ servant Zoid, his 

ph'pU All, the son of Alni Taleb, 

Abubekor, tliose who, as nations of the East. 

^ibhbb con vers- Having conq«iored Arabia, Mohammed 

infirmities as a man.” Three turned his eyes to'other lands. The regiobs 
in the conversion of four- which lay open to him were the dominions 
"vtben In the fourth year the of Persia and the Roman empire, the former 
the prophetic office, and of wlilch was in the last stages of decay, and 
ten years Mohammed slowly the hitter tottering to its fall. In A> l>. 

his religioji wilhin the 630 ho made Ins first attempt agaiu8t <;he; 
\yaJTS' of Mecca, opposed at every step by empire l»y invading ilie territory of Pales- 
the ididaters \vbo cdurig tenaci(U»siy to llmir| tine east of the Jordan, His array \y as 
idhfeV^ Korelshites bitterly resented commanded by Zeid. A battle was fought 

v tus claims it required all the }>ower of with the Christians at Mufa, near Dafxiai^ 

. liis -uncle, Abu Taleb, who had not em- cus. Zci<l was slain, but Khaled, the 
.. / braced Ms fiiith, to protect him. He ivas “ Kword of God,” a bi ave and fkilful leader, 
bhlig^d to withdraw to various places of succeeded in lopulsing the Roman army 
; jatr^gth in the towiuiiid in the ncfighboriug and in effecting a safe retreat. 

The death of Abu Taleb deprived Moliammcd died in a. d. 632 at Meditrn, 
aici left him at the and wa.s buried there. lie failed to name 
enemies. At the same time, his successor, and for a time it seemed as if 
K^^idijah dyf^ he lost Jus most faithful liis empire would be rent by the contentions 
cobnsellor. The enernfes of the of the (vhiimants of his throne. The trouble 
Abu Sopliian, the chief of ivas averted by the example of Omar, who, 
A^|^b;l3irabch of Omrniyah, wh renouncing his owu pretensions, aoknowl- 

of the republic (J' Mecca, edged tlje mild and venerable Abubeker as; 

Warned of this, jibe successor of the prophet. Abubeker 
by his friend died in 034, and bequeathed his throne to 
Abubeker, fled from Mecca to Medina, Omar, who mounted it as Khalif, or “ suc^ 
he had alreadvymany converts. This ccssor.” He reigned ten years, and falling 
/\>'vent^ known ti.3 the & 5 r?ra, or “ the Flight,” before llie band of an assassin, was suc- 
; j^i^nTred . on the 19tli of April, a. d. 622, ceoded by Othrnan, who died in a. i>. 656. 

: and is the era ftofa yidiich the Mohammed- The khaliflite then passed to All. the eoitsin 
" BTO still reckon thiir lunar year of 354 of the prophet, and the husband of his fav* 
days. i • orite daughter Fatima. ' 

^ and em- In the meantime the march of conquest 

been resumed by the^ successors of the 
. ^n tbi; next selr^n, prbphef, and carried forward steadily. They 


m arms, is ot more avail tnan two 
months of fisting and prayer. Whoever 
falls ill battle, his sins are forgiven.” 

Mohammed assured his followers that no 
man can die until the moment appointed 
him by fate. At that moment, whether m . 
his peaceful home or oii the field of battle, , 
he wdU fall dead. Until the arrival of this 
appointed time he is safe in the fiercest 
battle. Su(4i a doctrine made the warriors 
of the desert utterly reckless of life, and 
irresistible as compared with the other 




^nV to spread &Hh 
, oW>e“f "<«<l*j to coaquei* 

' requited either to 

‘ t Koran aud its tbacliiugs, to pui- 

tJie right to excicise their owd roll- 
tlie ])ayil)c^t of tnbutc, oi to dUcud 
thJemeelves it thty tould with arms Tin 
^ khallfs were the spnuutl as weJi as lliej 
letnporal rulers of their dominions, and ex 
«fcised their nutnoiity with nii''hniikmg 
iirmnfHs ]n tlic itign of Abubekci, 
and Palesti H were iiuiidcd b\ *in aimy 
^ undei Abu Obeidab, one of tin compmionsj 
of Mohammed 1 he soul of the expedition, j 
however, was the Miliant Khakd Bosiah 
was taken, and the Christians were defeated 
in two grfat huttlts — one at Ai/nadin in 
southern Palestine, July 30th, a d 634 
and the oth<i on the banks ot the Yerrmik, 
near the Lake of Tiberias August 22d, \ d 
C34, l)ama‘<cus was taken in the following 
January, and this was followed by the (ap 
tnre of Heliopolis or B.mll)c c JeiUHilmi 
hui rendered to the Khalif Om ir in p im>ii 
in 637 In the ik xt two^eais ill of ^}iu 
and Palestine p is‘jed under the inlc of the 

Ivhalif. 

In A D 632 the ^amcens invidcd the 
Pcrsi&n dominions, which wcie thui ruled 
ly Yezdegerd, the gianl«’on of Cho«*ioes 
'1 he fut^ of the kingdom w as decided b^ tin 
battle of Cadi in on the Uinksof the ligiis 
4 D 636 Ass^inatoiui Mibinitti d, iukI 
the victory ot thi kliilif w issigmlued b> 
the founding ot the <ity ot I3a sora, \ huh 
was planted ^ij on the wisteiii huik of tli 
united ihanml of the Lupin ntes and tin 
Tigna, nndway betwein the ]nn(tuiii ind 
, the irtoulh ot thiee fanioiib Ft re mis 3 lu 
proviuees of tlu Pti^iiaii rm])iii wtiesue 
cearfvely du(( d and hy (lie >ear6'3l the 
Saraicens extenkd then b()unlii> to tlu 
Ox tts* beyond which 1 ly tlu <l nnvuions ot 
the Turks. In til ] 1 st > c irs of t'u seventh 
^ century and the In^t Un ^laisol the next 
't this baniet was pi'-^ed, and the Moham 
medan possesuions adMiueid to the Indus in 
mxi ^ nation and tlu Ji\irU& and the 
* CaaTaan Sen in another 

Having oven nil we^te]n V^m the Raia- 
ceii8 advanced to the Bo‘-plu)iu^, and in 
' A D 668 ijiid siege to Comtantiiiople itvclf 
Their assaults were repnKul h> ihe \aloi 
of the defenders and the temble agint 
known ak Qi eek firt^ rnidered their attack 
hopeless The Greek -funs was a compound 
of naphtha or liqsiid bitumen (a light, turn 
cieus aud highly iiifiamniabJc oil, which 




st>aa as it ik ySWtjt' 

Sulphur oud tat., " 

quench this bu<t^ 

ereased its fur 3 % Sautl |ui^ 
had anyeffoct upon it, ItWaa^l 
the walls upon tlie heads qfV 
ties, Jaunclied in red-hot balls of 
iron, or shot lu airows Or 
round wuh 6ax and toW whi^ 
sjjfeped fii the infiammahla uH* Ati 
was used in fire-ships, oi bfourja 
long tubes of copper from the 
le)8 The Gieeks caretull/pf^«se _ 
secret ot its composition for 

Ihe Mohammedans establjsti 


nes. 

camp about eighty miles from Con^atltl 
pie, and for six years more 
attacks upon the city each'^S^Il^lt^ 
the same ii-^ult At length, a« |fc 
they abandoned the attempt m d 
Piom Pah«^tine the armies of i ^ ^ 

<»pitad into Egypt under the 
Amrou Pelii'^iura was taken 
of thiity (lays, in A d 639 
Egy pt ofiei t d scai ( i ly any 
coiK|ucioi‘>, and two years atifSc^ 

1 eduction of that (ountrv 
euiicndcied m x t> 641 It fIkaiIA “ 
mcmbtiul that ‘^y iia and Egypt 
pioMiicn in which Gieek and ^ 
cnilizilion had iiiyei thoroughly 
not, while the ni uss of the people sttU kepf 
then old 1 ingu igcs, and where were 
always filling away ii to forms Hff 
winch we)e(ounted heietica! ac(ior«Sitltf^W 
ihe faith both ot ihe old and 
In thc^e proN ini cs, therefore, men irot 
have deemed that they had little ttxlmjte 
i change of lulers It followed^ jfhw 
though the Raiacens had ' 

haid battles against the Bdmao 
S>na, yet they met with 
ance of the yvhole people, and IJtt “* 
mctwiti) no )cki«4taDce at 
citks of Antioch and Alexa|idi:^|^, 
as Jcjiisalem, were thus lost to the 
But in the lands on this side 
Taurus, wheixj the influence of 
ture and Komnu law was more 
abiding, the Saracens never 
lasting foot iijg” ^ 

Egypt being conquered, tkte 
pnied to extend his doiiflnlcm 

Abdallah, rhe,fost^r-bwber oi , 

Otbmap, was Intiusted with thf 
the work ^of conquest was really^ ^ 
by his suc^saor^! It wtim hogiltt 


i 





t4II A », 709, 
0 ^ the Oi^ki) wJjhe 
U^ fiioiii Aln4!5^.* Carthage 
jejl fey dve^iiud Its site Jay deso* 
centuries By a d. 
$3|Me0 nr Berbers weie entirely sub- 
?JW§i^ B^dopted both tJie language 
lUS well as the religion of the 
6 TiA 4 From the Indus to the 
rede of the Koran was supreme. 


Tirmim ^ oti 

Iint>|4 ¥nipot1;a|itf'lbitlrM 

of 0% the AfViean shore oif the 
of Gibihliar, havin<^ been iufkii!iotii»ly 
wrongeir by the Visigoth ic King Boderitf 
of Spain, betrayed hts post into the hande* 
of the Saracens, and led their army into 
the heart of Spain, a, d. 710. Tiiey ittv^ 
aged Andalusia, and the next spring a moi^ 
powt rf ul army of Arabs crossed over from 
Africa, this time to epuquer the'^ enure 





f^K 


^ee^asfttlly Jigaiust tnt^ 

, thw laid thu ioui^ltooiia of" 

} I9«iaerit klirgdom^of Spam. 

Mobammedaua establietiod their 
'Oaiatal at Cordova aud set up a kingdom 
la Spam, whi(h was at fii^t governed b> 
''Vioeroyg, but hiialiy becaiUL mdepeudenr, 
^'Itod which continued lor ntarl) eight cen- 
turies Laigc nuiiibeis of then countiv- 
men e^o^scd ovci fioin feyria and Arabia 
and settled m the ^unquued counlr>, so 
that rro long Spam was as thoroughly 
Arab as the opposite shores of the Mtdilci 
rauean Not satisfied with hutce'^M.s, 
other bodies of Aiabs eioascd tlio P}i* nees 
and reduced the siutluin part of Gaul, 
known as thfe provun c of SopLimania The 
Moslem frontier now touched that of tlu 
Mcrovingmu kings , loi though the southern 
part of Gaul had never betii thoioughly 
subdued b} the Frink'*, tlu\ claimed it as 
a part of their dummious 1 he MohainitK - 

dans fixed their head-quai t( i s at N ii bonnt , 
and with their cavaliy lavagtd the toun 
try os far as Lyons and Bt suncon 
The khalif now detuininKl to nixko a 
seiious effort to exUnd his powti o\(! the 
whole of the south of Europe Fi nuc, 
Germany, aud Italy were to he concpKied, 
aud then his victorious hosts wcu to di 
St end the Danube to its mouth, ovciwlulrri 
the Greek empire, and thus snriound iIk 
M editei ranean with a mighty ]\Iosl<in tin 
pile For this enterprise a powtiful aiinv 
wascolhtud m Spam fiom that <ouiili\ 
fnim byiia, Lgvpt, Aiabia, ami tlu Atiuan 
short, aud plutd under llie comm iml of 
Ahdeii ihniun, the nio'^t gifted aud < xptn- 
euced genu il of the Saiai ell's 1 lu d uigti 
wuj» well uiidtistood by the Fi iiikish 
leader, ( hailes Marti 1, the luovt famous 
Chn»^tian wainor of tlip da\ , aud Jie gatk 
ered to Ill's standaid not oiih Ins hiavc 
but all ilu Teutonic tiibisaslai 
to the nonli as iht Ninth Sta Not since 
the defeat of Attila li id such iinimusc 
armies been sun in (mil, and upon the 
iasuje of the pn^ nl simg^h hung an intei 
*T est as mom en ton's a> that w huh had been 
settled upon the plain oi ( h ilons — iht de- 
cision of the qne'-tion ulullui Euiojic was 
to be Chn&tJui) or Mohaniinc d in i he two 
ainiieS encountcrctl each other m ii Tours, 
in the heart of France, and loi sevm days 
confronted each other without either side 
ventuiing to brina on a^enetal engigf ment 
On the eighth clay the Saiacens made a 
fierce ^assau)!, aud the battle, thus joined, 



•eotuiiiued 

Be 3 % mornlBg with h|ui^K^«pui 

the Arabs wane bsftteo 

thus gamed by Charles aud 
wainurs was one of lihe ttiosta 
histoi} It put an end to ihe 
Saiacens to conquer southern 
732 They clung to their proxinu^* 
timauia for Iwcntv -three -^eara 
m A D 7o5 were driven kQt<m 
hy Popin, the son of Charles , 

I I gained a footing m G^ul In 

kingdom eontinuLd to flourish* ‘ 

At the other end of the Mld(4j 
the ad van (.t of the followeis of tbe^ 
was stav ed bv the Tam us range* 

717 Const an tinopli was besieged 
criul Mo'-li in ainn and for tliiiteeln i 
was hi ivcl\ di linded by the £ait^ irorlA 

III JIr Aiahs weie finally 
eompellLil to withdraw wuh hea^ylJsi^ 

The Moll immcdan empiie flow * 

from wt stern India and the Tutktsh 
Ik >01x1 the Oxus to the Atlantic, 
till Spanish peninsula m JJurnpdi, 
throughout till's irnnunse legiou 
a single khalif was law Before T** 

(\ii,th( luiiniony wlwili had enah^ 
win <^iKh i( mnikal le successes wusdu 
hy dis«.Ln''-ion'' Hr hoiRc of 0*3 
which foi nintty yi us had held tkal 
w as cum p 1 li d to giv e placO W (lie 
sidis ind lilts of the of *Jjhte 

propha In \ i> 1 >»5 Bpaia 
favoi oi Al 111! ihnian, the last 
niiadcs, and tlu rcu i nipne WiMldjt' 
iievci to he ii united One khultf^ 
in DunasciR, fioin which hetrau 
capital to Bagdad, and another 
in Spam Each khaht cdaimad ^ 

true 'successor of Mohammed, 
nonneed the pit len^iona df 
“ Meanwhile m the East the 
wdc pie^Miig into the Bara 
viiy rniK h in the same way ha 
Teutonic tubes had pressed 
of Roiiu^ Die governoie of 
piovinccs giadually made 
pendent, and various 
Tuiki^h, a; use, whose obedleniQi^ 
khilif at Bagdad Jiecame quite 
Various sects also arose among thd^l 
mtdaiis, just thoy arosq af "" 
Chribtians, aud oach 
iithera as herdtios. Biii 
themselves out m ortbi)do;^ 











g |iKWlft«((* tdw»ya jboked up, to ^ej 
Bngdiid. w :the khaliB may be 
o|bti 3MI ^<&piuff something like tbe 
aiw they had lost that of 

jOTMW. 

of the ninth century there 
khalifa siihong the baia- 
as two rival empires among 
Bach Chi ihtian power was 
?i6itu1ty AUh th(> Mulianitiu'daii poner 
aiSoilied it, and on friendly terms 
ibthtt4d taOiM&hoiumeda 1 p )\\ 1 '‘The > 


pro£^flf0Ok| tt iiroftt a}jk!rgilii»:i^Q to 

Iho Uiftw #ltier at Bagdad nr at Cordova. 
And soma of those powers wcht ou<90il^uer* 
mg at the expense of the Christians. Jfn 
the coufbe of the ninth century mdepeudent 
Siraceu powers arose in the great Mediter- 
lanean islands of feicily and Crete, 
had up to that time belonged to the eaatcra 
empiie In Spam itself the Saraegns never 
conqueied <|uite the whole of the country, 
as the Christians always maintained tboir 
mde peinh nee m the mountains of the nortlit 





Hb of Cordova wore the i itural oiu wluruc thoygraduallywonthowhotepenin- 
■uliiie w^tern empiie, and the Kiuiliib sula bnk again In the ninth century, 
fjigdftd 'were the natuial enemies of the then, the four gieat poweis of the c\\iiteed 
eH^pite. But there was eoniinonly woild were the two Christ 1 in '^empires and 
O^'afld fpeod&hjp between the western the iwo Mohammedan khalifale>” 

tlie eastern khaJifatc, and be- The most iJIu-^tnons ot the Ivhihfs of 
|y|b^ easterd^ empire and the westein Bagdad was Ilaroun aJ Rasehid 01 Harouii 
mbe* And, jpst as the two empirts the Just, the fourth of the new dynasty, 
)^pai1;ed asunder from one anotier, who reigned frofm a d 781 to 805. lie was 
w|) into vffrious kingdoms so renowned for the splendoi of his court, by 
Jkfialife gradually split up also the care with which he sought to adminis 
^ jMohWiaedau pwera arose, which ter justice among Ins peoide, and the pro- 



■■■ '^•^' 

'eucoan^^mon t wh icli Ih af- 
learning. He wa^ n^ 
, >-#ttrrior also, nn<l ravaged the terri- 
ij^jr^i'.the eastern empire repeatedly, and 
a cruelty wlnc^li must detract in no 
deg ree Irom the glory of his surnanio 
the Just.*' lie sought the alliance of 
. ©Wrlenmgn upon the revival of the western 
^ ^empire, and sent him many presents, among 
. ' them the first chxrk seen in Europe. He is 
the most chilrliah readers as the 
; : hero of th.3 “Arabian Nights.” 

: Alniamon, the son and successor of 
llnronn, was an equally munificent frieud 
of learning and learned men. Scholars of 
all nationalities wore welcome^, at his 
court. “In the plains of Sinaar and a 
second time in those of Cnfa, his mathema- 
ticians accurately measured a degree of the 
great (?ircle of the earth, and determined at 
24,600 tulles the eu tire circumference of our 
globe,” thus marking a degree of matlie- 
matical knowledge not previously attained. 
During this reign the island of Crete was 
conquered by the Saracens, A. d. 823. It 
held by them for more than a century, 
(lud duruig this ixudod was their principal 
market for the sale of the captives taken 
' . by them from the various countries border- 
ing the Mediterranean. Their principal 
fortress in the island was called Chandak, 
from which is derived its modern inime 
of Candia. In a. u, 827 Sicily was attacked 
■ , by the Saracens of Africa. The largest 
and W(>st,ern part of the island was gradu- 
. ally overnii}, and the spKmcJid harbor of 
■ Palermo wa.-n made* the principal naval 
V station for th(3 [)iratical squadrons of the 
,> infidels. Syracuse preserved its independ- 
ence for half a ceiiiury, but was at length 
^ in A. I). <S78. The entire island 

. : now. prissod under Moslem rule, and the 
T^igioa and langnaLte of the (Greeks gave 
place to' that of r>!ain. The Arabian 
issuing from ilio Sicilian ports, 

; (toast and captured and 

150 towns ill Calabria and Cam- 
^ Borne itself was attacked, and its 

; shj^^ the walls were plundered. 

Thn vigiJiincI and energy of Pope Leo IV. 

ih^ city to offer a resolute resist- 
ano^i inil brought about an alliance of the 
. niaritiini^^ of Qaeta, Naples and 

W Amuifi ngainst 'the^^ In a. d. 849 

the allied fleet 'he Sttracon fleet 

. off the port of Osi-ia, and i m mediately after 
, dashed 

#hore and (l^stroyed by e violent tempest. 


iu southern Italy, aiid 
western khalifated Iweb .mil 
have ialleu before thehr aitufi- 
Dissensions and quairels 
the power of the khaliis'for 
domain, and eibnpell^ theitiTtcjii^V 
their energies to theUask: of 
their authority in the regions 

i ‘ect to them, and this weak|ie8i»,’|kl 
kirope to work out its destiny ^.wj 
serious molestation from them. ; y’^f^ 

This century marks the 
brilliant inteMoctual poiiod 
Moslems. Not that learning was geuerail]^' ^ 
diffused among iliem, but that 
ments in science and literature; were 
marked contrast with what was 
complished in Christendom. 
colleges were established in alf the 
medan cities, from Sarnarcand to 
The works of the Grecdc philo8opheW>^rb: ' 
translated into Arahic, “ and some . 

now lost in the original, have been 
ered in the versions of the Eaet./‘wbi^ .yos^.v y 
sess(‘<l and studied the writings ^ 

and Plato, 6f‘ Euclid and Apoll6hiui^'..bf. 
Ptolemy, Ilippocrates and Gal6n-”r-'i?3Efe% 
Arabians excelled in ]nutheniaticai'8it>i^ieih 
and cultivated with brilliant succieiw'.^^^ 
.science of astronomy. “The costly 
ments of observation were supplied 
KiiaJif Alniamon, and the laaij 
Chaldaeans still afforded the same 
level, the same unclouded horizrm. ' ■ 

the reign of the Abba.ssides to ;that ' 

grandchildren of Tamarlaner, th6V■|^^S^; 
without the aid of glasses, wcre'dillgbdtiy- 
ohserved; and the astronomical tabhel^ bf 
Bagdad, Spain, and Sarnarcand Coripect . 
some minute errors; without derhjg. 
nouiice the hypothesis of 
advancing a step tow^ardgr the qiacdyie^ w 
the solar system. In the eastern edbr^ tha 
truths of stdence could . 
only by ignorance and 
astronomer would have been disns^rioteiit. ^ 
had he not debased his wisd(»ni 
by the vain predictions of lUBtroloigy^^JI^ 
in the science of medicine tha Aira1i^ii|#4:; 
have been deservedly 
names of Mqpna and QbJjcr, csf 
Avicenna are ranked with 
masters; in the city of BagdW ' 

cians were Kcensed t«i exereise^wfcir 
live profession I iii Spain the' ^ 
Catholic piix^^ was jntruatedi 
of the Si^acansy^^ ^ school of 
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^&pri^, revived m Italy 
^ ike heaii^ art, 

a b.f Q&mistry owes its origm ^od 
it' to .die industry of tlie Sara- 
y. first invented and named the 
V /ibo! purposes of distil latiou, 
substances of the three king- 
ttiire^ tried the distinetion and 
Inttles^f.^kalis and acids, and converted 
pn^nous minerals into soft and salu- 
^ laedioiues. But the most eager search 
iu^biad chemisUy was the transmutation 
^ ^aud the elixir of immortal 

thfi reason and tb^ fortunes of 



future ][u z idding .the 

Mosl em rule. 

Eleventh p$nlury witnessed 
dine and overthrdw of the Saracen 
in the Kast by a hardier a^d more 
race. The division of the eastern kliaUfati^K^ 
in the tenth cHJUtury by the erection of a# : ;; 
independent khalifate in Egypt, whicji/u^; 
have related in the history of tliat cpuiitry^'^ 
struck a death-blow to its pcditic^f^: power; ':' 
The Khalils of Bagdad, finding their owii\ 
people enervated by a long course of Wealth ; 
ancf luxury, wore obligtd to recruit theii' 
armies from the more vigorous trib^ pf ' 




Is were evaporated in the (:ru<-ililes ■ Tarlars whlcli roamed over the steppes of 
jiy, and the consuiuination of the - noriluTii Asia. Those barbarian mei’cena* 
k was promoted by the worthy rits proving .'Stronger Ilian tludr masters, 
^slSery, fable and superstition.” ■ soon establisb(‘d their ])owcr over them, as 
iSllifll century was the culminating was the csise with the juietorians of Rorpe. 
power and greatness of the Tii the meantime Persia was conquerod by 
Cjfdova, whic^ stronircr the Turks under ibeir Sultan Togrul Beg, 
¥;W^ern t-m-pire grow weaker. The a groat prinoo of the house of Seljuk, and 
^Abdurrahman III., a. y. t)12-9(>J, j the original Mohammedan masters of Per- 
ps tho. period of ita greatest isia were driven into India, wdiich they 
1 • 1 - j.u]e of the prophet. 

At this time the Khalif of Bagdad had 
been reduced to the position of .a niere 
petty prince ; for although he was hi^ily 


ijv -‘ The; Christian kingdom in thti 
w ... Asturias, rntsmaigtid,* however, 

mdependcuce, and to a (> 
iW part it was to play ki 
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^ as the successor 0 / the prophet, 

. character did not save limi irom 

JIfe Aggressions of tlie neighboring tribes, 01 
Hlwt tyranny of Ins own ti oops In a d 1055 
/ihe} asked aid of Togml Pxg against his ene- 
Thxa sultan- at nice came to his 
and w h lewauhd with the tcnipoial 
^wer of tli( klialif, who retained only the 

J ossossion ol B igdad and the exercise ot 
IS Bpiiitiiil iunctions as the successor of 
Mobainnu i ihis act and his own victo 
rns mad tlu liiikiOi sultan tho master of 
all wu^tnii Asii, and the acknowledged 
ieadn of llio 1 ice of Islam 

The ntpluw anel Piiccescor of Togiul Beg 
W’ls Alp Aislaii ij 1008-1072) He 
was a gieal eonqucior, and annexed Ai- 
raeuia and Gcoigia to his empiie He 
pushed Ills eonquc'-is steadily into the piov- 
inces of the lionmi empiu, and in 1071 
inflicted a niislnng defeat upon the Bonian 
Emperor Ilomaiius, and took him pn^oncr 
This victory enabled him to extend his 
dominions to the Hellespont His son, 
Malek Ml ill, viho came to the throne in 
1072, was till* itcst piinee of Ins age 
He was a bold and energetic leader, and 
extended his ompiie over India to the 
bordeis of Chinn "Fiom the Chinc'^e 
tiontiei he Mntdud his immediate juri‘3- 
dictiou or ku litoiy sway to the v^est and 
south as 111 IS llie mountains of G corgi i, 
the neighhoilnx d of Constantinople, the 
holy city ol JiiiiMltm, and the spity 
gloves ot \iahix J\lix ” IIis empire wn^ 
thus inoK cvtm''ive th m that of eithci 
Cvius Ol the ciiihci khalifs, and }et he is 
s»aid to have li ivci^d it no less than twelve 
times dunnj hi^' nign Under him the 
glen y and hiilliiiic> of the Mohanmicelaiifa 
were temp >1 uih k Mved, but at his denlli 
the gKatlK^s 1 1 unity of the Tuiki'^h 
ofupne came to m end Ills thionc was 
disputed bv his b Hki ukI l^i^ h ur son*?, 
aua after a *> us 1 ibe empiie 

was dnidid into tlu 1 in^dt r 1 -. of Peisia 
Kerman, kSyn i, u d b nm Of tluse last 
thiee, tlu fii-'t < niiMiildl an (xtensive, 
though ob-gu I c <1 ininu 11 < n tlu diores ot 
the IiKlidnT)(( in , tlu s((u it i\pclled tbo 
Arabian piin^csof Al(p])o 11 d Djunasdi^. 
The thud, tlu kingdun (t Ildini in 
tiuded all A'iia Miiioj, with 'Nui hi its 
eupital. 

The most impoitant of the conquest^ of 





Eailyin the thirteeti^ 
nerrowiy escaped an uitutasioo 
have been as disastrous aa 
Af^c>thian adventurer QBifiedS^tcA^ti 
who rrigncd from A Dt tjH 45S 
tabh«hed his rule over hi« 
the plains of noithein AsiatAA^i 
stiongti as tini^ went on, 
authoiity «outhvvaid, and £nalt^ 
eastern Asia at the head of a vaal . 

Mogiib, ( 1 1 11 tars, as they aro 
known in Eiin j e ^ he five norths 
incc^ of China, including the*i<^l ^ 
Pekin, weiG oveirun by ZinglSi. 
nexed to the Mogul enqure Ho 
e]ueredthc Caiizmian empire, wfalcitr^at 
from the Pirsi.ui Gulf to the bordm 
India and Tiiikestan, laid waste a |i|jrg0 
part of It, and tlien returned to 
countiy,v\hcie he died in 1227 . 

*>eii, Kiiblai Khan, completed the GoiiMesi^ 
of the C h UK empire, and also 
mah, Cochin China, and Tonquixi to 
clduiniens He was a great ruler, 

Polo, the Venetian traveller and inerohaii($^ 
who was liberally entertained at his COU*tv 
has left an intere*!tnig account of ‘'Eo 
received an embassy from the pope, atd 
allowed Christian missionanes to selUq m 
China 

Octal, the *^on of Zingis, having 
to iccluce Eiii( pe to submission, 
aimy of 750 000 men, and placed it 
the command of his nephew, BatoU,£KP^Is 
lurpc'-c Oveiiunimg Tuikestan, Mo- 
guls marched into Kusf^ia, which <roUirf*y < 
was torn b} internal dit-ecnfaions, and offered 
it*?elf a ready prey to them They overran 
the whole countiy fiom Livonia to the 
B1 uk Ma, and both Moscow and Kiev, the 
me chin and the aaeicnt capitals, Wtere de- 
stiojLd, “a Icmporar} rii*n, less fatal ^an 
il e deep, and perhaps indelible, ma^k 
v^hlch a Krvitude e ^ ^wo hundred 3 has 
inipimtcd on the chaiaeUrof the 
11 e conque«^tof Ru&sia was perin»»e»% 
tjntt country, which had hid fair tO gr^ijir 
in power and civilization, was thrown 
into stmi bfirlaii«^m Piom 
Me gills pafcced through Poland^ 

It fcarfullv a** thej weiit^and reachWj/KW 
borders of Germany, destroyinjll 
tfLuhlin and Cracow on 
they reached the GermamhonWr tbi 
met the forces Of the Bukeofi 


the Tuikfe, as reganUd its rmili", tint [the King of Poland, *tind the 




S irusakm, vvlueh we ^^liall consider 111 
ceeuuit. >i the crasades. 


j ot^thc Teutonic knights. A fi«re!e 
Wougkt at Liegnitss^ in vthich 
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Their losses were so 
ifrever, that thef abandoned the 
f^^oucriug Gei many, and turned 
Hungary, ^ r> 1241 They 
jlp JB^g Bola IV and overran and 
illftte we whole country north of the 
the cities and fortrcs^cb 
J three alone »ur\ ived tliib Itai 
/ktv£Soh. Pion\ Himgarv Bitou m 
wasted successively the adiarc nt 
of Seivia, Bosnia, and Bulgana, 
#\WTO0iefiHnarche8 b ick to the Volga, vvh re 
/I^^AofGctai had m idc his prese ice 
A. D 1245 His own victoiits 
of his lieutenants made Kubi ii 



Khan tbooarch of the most ea:teK|sive em« 
pire the world has ever s^n-^a dommion 
stretching from the Baltic to the borders 
of Asia, and embracing nearly the whole of 
the continent of Asia. After the death of 
Kublai this vast empire began to fall to 
pieces, and was divided among hn heateiH 
ants In the fourteenth century this de- 
cline allowed the giowth of a power almost 
as f)rmidible — that of the Ottoman Turk& 
11k (ffoit of tht Moguls to pass from 
A^ia into Afiica was defeated by the gai- 
lautiy of the Mamelukt*', who beat back 
th% invading army, and compelled it to 
withdraw towaid the Luphraies. 
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CHAPTER I 

^ HISTORY or JJIE SlVrKAl 

^ CKUSVDI'ft 

■M 

Sensraf Belief m the \i pro ichinp En 1 1 f the V\ orl 1 
Awakening of the Pi )ple ivcsults 1 1 
A^mg-^Pilgrnnagis t) the Il)Iv laiiil — 
Mf the Iloh bep ilclire by the Kh il f 
Waksw— CWptare ot Jems dim by the Tuikjj 
upon the Chnstiaus — Iinli^Miati n f 
JSlkOfM-^Peter the Hermit — Pleaches the < ru^i Ic 
^-'Knthu&iEdfn of the People— 1 Ik tirst Crus>a le 
^AdVeatlites of the Cmsaders — Walter the P a 
atlesj^^oilfrty of Bondi >ii — The Crusadns it 
^flrtletAntinople— They Enter Asm— Qu irrels f 
HJC Leadere-^rancre I — Oaptaie of Antioch Ji 
nmlcm Taken — The I itiii Icing^ i i — (k lir 
Kttde King— The Ilospudlers an 1 ft mil i — 
The Second Oinsade — Its I)i‘,\strous rnn ti i 
Mitttter f Egypt uni fe i i— Dcfci'^ 
the Chnstmni#— Jerusalem 1 iken I dl t th 
Latiit Kingdom— 1 he Thirl Crnsiip Ri hit 1 
de Lioa— The Toarth Crusade —It Fa Is 1 1 
itk Ofcdevt— tThe Childrens Crusale— Ihe lifth 
Ontt^tte— Frederick II —The Sixth and Scicnth 
CrttBtidi4?s-^I^Uia IX of Pr nice — Is M i li 1 1 isoi ei 
Betesss—The Eighth Crusa le — I dl c I 
AcJffi^Thje fnatitutloa of Chi\ airy— I s Lliccts 

T th« opening of the eleventh ceu 

S a singula I super'<tition per- 
sd the Cliii'stian world, and 
plugged, H into the mo^t piofoun i 
excitement It w s*uuiv&isall} 
believed from a inisinteipretatioi 
la the Book of IJcvelations 
JrJ) that the end of the world 
The utmost terror pre- 
luafrH'J The eliurohes ware 



thronged with ])oiii tents, and as they were 
too bmall to con Lam t ties' tast ciowds, the 
ohJ edificis were oniargid and new ones 
built Wealth ind piivdt^isof all kmde 
weic shower d upon iht (huuh, aud es- 
pcciall} up >11 the 1 lip,i()us orders, in the 
liopc of puiiha^'ing paidon for past sms 
ml f Ivor in the n \t woilJ The clergy 
•-kiJjnllv uaiitd tncniseh ts of this state of 
1i ling and the rcmuningv iisofthecen- 
tuiy SUV Liiropi eoviud with m ignificent 
ind comm )diou3 'huidns and abbeys, 
b guii during or irnmid itel} aftei this 
j:ii it seas 11 of tcrioi When the first day 
of ttic tlinnsnul and fiist vtar of our Loul 
d iwiK d blight and clear to show the world 
1 s on )i, m II began to bnathe freely, and 
t) f)im ])lins*oiKe more foi the future 
The U[)i i\ ng (t Chii'-tciuljin had been 
too ] 1 1 un 1 t r tliL dei y) ftelings it had 
arm od I > siibsi J soddeni), and men’s eii- 
(.ij:ies SHI dit new dun nets The arclntec- 
tni d icvual which set m was wondciful 
but It w n lu t the only riMilt of this stale 
of ifliiis Its Lined that the chance oi 
c ntinuid cnduiinci, voiuhsifnd to man 
Lind bv iIk n^mg of tlu sun on the firat 
nioiuing of the eleventh ceiUui}, give an 
impulse to long pent up thoughtis 1 1 all t^e 
diiections of inquiry” Mm htgin to (x 
chanac the old unquestioning belief of the 
past for habits of thought and investiga 
tion, and the human mind, thus awaketied 
entered upon that piogie'S which has pro 
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0f ;^O,OO0^Bet out from the borders of 
JJPriwlee, Iot by a brave hut improvident 
Buldiort named Walter tlie Penniless. A 
little later Peter the Hermit ujth 40,000 
. ttlOre^ and still later 200,000 more, without 
any definite Iciador, set out on like same* 
journey. They were without cutn()etent 
commanders or/,nji(les, with no discipline, 
food, ur supplif'-s of any kind. They ex- 
pected all their wants to he suj)[)lie(l in, a 
minuMiloiis inani^er iVom H<*aven,iind wlnai 
thev bittk'rly realized thoir e.rror, ailempted 
to live upon the e()iUilri<?M tli y traversed, 
and so drew upon themselves the. hostility 
of the nnlives, who I'ell upoTi. them, hiir- 
assetl tjieir march, and sh'W hu’i^e niimhers 
of them. Tiieir erime.s and ()UtiMi;c.s raised 
up (iiiemies on all sich.'S, and be.l a mere 
handful of the immense, host tlkat. had set 
out manat;ed to pass the. bordeis of Hun- 
gary, and reach Coiistiiulinople. h?;ill ihey 
were suilieiently numerous to cau.se the Jhn- 
peror Alexis no little, anxiety. He received 
lluiin kimlly, but i^xerted liimself to hasten 
* them on their journey. They repaid his 
kiiidnes.s by committing niiiny outragis in 
and around Constunt.inoph‘, but at last lie 
had the satisfae;ion of seeing them all sail; 
beyond the Ho.^pliortis. Ignorant of the 
route to Palestiih?, they plunged re(?klessly 
into Asia Minor, and weru annihilated oii 
the plain.s of .Nie.e by the Tnrkhli .s'lllan. 
For years a pyramid of their bones mai ked 
the scene ol* their destruction. 

The true army of tiie crusaders did liot 
begin its march until the miniinn of lOdd, 
It was divided into four celumns fir the 
«ake of helter subsistence. The li:st army, 
led bv (Tudfrey of Bouillon, Duke of Ijower 
Lorruine, consisted of the .chivalry of hi.s 
own duchy ami of iioriheasti ni Frauco. li 
imirclu'd tii:ouL»-h (lermaiiy, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria, lo (kmstaotinojkle. Raymond, 
Count of 'roiiloose, liie most poweiful priiu'c 
of southiTii I'^raiici', Jed tlie second army 
through hardy to the head of the Adri- 
atic, and theuee thnnigh* Dalmatia and 
Slavonia to i fonslauilnojile, Tlio third 
army, under Boemoinl, erossa d the Adriaiic 
and marchetl thence to ( Constantinople. 
The foniHli army, under Hugh of Verman- 
dois, brother of the French king; Robert 
ofNormandVjSon of William the Conejueror ; 
Robert of Flanders, and Stephen of Blois 
and Chartrc?8, marched through Italy, re- 
ceiving the pope’s blessing on the way. 
They neglected to se(Mire the racan.s ot trans- 
portation, and reached Constantinople in a 


greatly demoralized condition^ nme 
ai-ter the appointed time. 

The arrival’ of such powerful armiOT at . 
Constantinople astoni.shed and ulamjed ffeie 
Emperor Alexis, who hafl not 
such an answer to his aiipeal for aid, v 
skilfully ])revented the union of 
of the confederate armies before 
no pie, and hastened tliern over the 
phorus into BiLhynia, where, in the 
of I0d7, they wr'|c assembled to the nuniibfe^ • ^ 
of 100,000 lighting men and a vast nuniMjj^ k 
of [kijgrims and camj) fidlowers. 
first operation was the siege and capture 
Nice, die capital of* the Turkish Idug'dpl^a .r 
of Roum, which loll on the 20lh'of June; I 
1007. Tiio Em ])cn )r Alexis adrdi tly edaimed^ . 
and Bctaired ihi.; city as a jkossession of tl'io:: 
em'piri*. Miirehing into Phrygia, they ide-v..; 
refiled flu*. Tiivl:s on the 4th of tTuly,'hedr^'; 
Doryheum. Tancrcil and Baldwin,; the;.: 
hroliicr of Godfi'ey, were sent forward AviUi^ 
the cavalry. Tancri^d captured Tarsus^ 
and Baldwin, coming iij) later, wished to 
j)Iundi.*r it in viol alii )n of the pledge th©.' 
ibrmer h.tid made the inhabitants. Aqustr*-./; 
eel ensued between the two leaders,;*dU<iV 
Tancre.d Ikoiug sustained by the otluir chttifr;..; 
tains, Baldwin, in disgirst, drew olf Ids fol-V; 
lowc'fs, and Avent. to tlie assistance of the : 
(bA‘ck tyrant of Ede.ssa, who had been 8uf- 
icred to reign as a tributary of the Turki??.. 
He ailoptOil Baldwin as his son, but 'th© ^ 
lalter was no .souiu’r adinittijd into the Oity.'li 
Ilian he ]uit lii.s adoptive father to deWU 
and seized the tliroiie ibr himself. llald.\Yiifi- : 
conquered and aiihexeil portions of Arinehia/ v 
a?id ]\ki\so])(>lainia, and tlius erected the ; 
Christian kingdom in Asia. ’ ' r/ 

The next success of the crusaders AVas tW I 
capture of A ntioch, Avhich Avas taktm 
:i siege of .seven months. Thef citadel 
hcM out, hut it 'was forced to StirrbiJiii® v 
and a powerful Turki-h army Ayhich^^ % 
mlvanccd Lo the relief of Aritibigh ■ 
routed on ilie 28: li of June, 

Khalif c.f Egvpt look advantage of Th^d^vi. 
halt of the Turks to inake himsdf nm 
of Jerusalem and Palestine. He 
to open IVieiully neg()tiatians AVitii";:iM|;;J 
crusaders, 4)ut Avas misAvertd sternly 
they knew no difference betAA-etm the Tiirfe ;■ 
and the Saracen. Any' MohainmeSa'V; ' 
claiming the sovcrelghty of Jerusalem ^‘•' 4 . ' 
their fiie. , ■ - 

In the summer of 1099 the 
army arrived before Jerusalem, 
occupied noriheru uud central 
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- yiJhfi KBOLrch. As they came in sight of tb^ 

' .ftojy. city they burst into ‘'tears of |oy and 
* rli^aSteuce,” and shouts of enthusiasm,. Of* 
‘aii }Jie vast hosts — nearly 900,000 in nurn- 
left their homes in Europe, 
remained. The rest had fallen 
or had died of the efleohs of 
^ and dissipation. Jerusa- 

by assault ou the fotli of 
a siege pf forty days. Seventy 
Mosleins put to the sword, 
the enelo.'jure of tlie Mosque of Ornar 
Temple area) the knights rode 
tlieir horsesMvnees. Themas- 
saoreK continued for seven days. "I'lum, re- 
ji^jj^benug that they were pilgrims, tlic 
:cras{^efa washed the blood from their 
hiii(te and went bareheaded and barefoot to 
i^ay at the Holy Sepulchre, 
after 

■'thb CMture of the ^ = 


The kingdom which tlie brn^ders set up 
in Palestine was a singular establish meat. 
It Was French in language, Jaws, and ens- 
t<»ni9. Godfrey died in a. d. 1200, one 
year after his coronation, and was succeedcKi 
by his brother Baldwin, who was his in- 
ferior in every-^ respect. By successive con- 
(piests the borders of the Latin kingdom 
were cxlendtxi eastward to the Euphrates 
iind southward to the Egyptian frontier. 
The kingdom was divided into four great 
leuilal baronies, namely, Tripoli, Galilee, 
Ca*sar(‘a, and Nazareth, and Jaffa and As- 
caloii. Of all till Ir Syrian conquests the 
Mohunuiudaris relaiued only Ems, Hamath, 
Damascu^s and Aleppo. 

The situutioh of the Chii.stiiin kkigdonf, 
in the (d ilu- vast hosts of Mohamnie. 

dans which ])e()})led the Eiisteru world, W:td 



the crusaders 
; cii|[>se Gotl frey of 
..Spuillon, the best 
'itail.W their 

loa<lerS| to be King 
0 ^ Jerusalem. God- 
refused to wear 
a golden diadem in 
the city where the 
Saviour had bexm 
browned \v i t h 
thorns, and took the 
rnodest titto of De- 
fender and Baron 
of the Holy Sepu ! - 
plire, A code of 
hxtt's, called tlie As- 
sise of Jeriisiileni, 



JEXUISALK.M AND ITC VALLEYS. 


WfLS prepared by the mo.st competent of the| 
^ crU^clex'Sj and imule the law of the kiug- 
4g*n^ : A fevv ^ later the Sultan of 

Egypt, who was marching to the relief of 
J^rusaleniiy was utterly routed by the Chris- 
. tfejoi under Godfrey, at Askelon, 

. Tm victory cstabli shed the Christian king- 
dom for the time, and the greater number I 
of thb crqjyiders, deeming tlieir vow accom- 1 
; gjfcbcd recovery of the Holy Hopid- 

to Europe, leaving ( JoillVey 
knights and 2,000 foot 
J^ldibTS fiir the defence of Palestine. The 
of Godfrey was one 1;)f dangoii as 
^ His kingdom consisted 

; Jaffa, and synie twenty 

and townsof the surrounding coun- 
held some im- 
iu .this region. - 


at all times one of danger. The entire 
annerl force of the realm never exceeded 
11,000 men. Fortunately there sprang U|> 
iu Jerusalem two military orders which 
eonslituted themselves the bulwark of the 
kingdom an<l fill(;‘<l Europe w'ith the fame 
of tlieir deed.s. In 1121 the monks of St. 
John, who had until now devoted them- 
selves to tlie offices of religion and the care 
of the sick, sulded to tlieir vow's another 
which hound them to the defence of the 
Holy Sepulclire. Tliey look the name of 
Knights of St. John of Jenisalem, ami 
were generally known as "Knights Hos- 
pitallers.” Nobles and princes eaine from 
all parts of Europe to Jerusalem to enroll 
themselves iu the ranks of the order, and in 
a short space of time some 28,000 farina 
and manors were bestowed upon tliem. in 
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Various rarts of Eui^ope, which euabled 
them to sipport a rc»guJar lbr(^(3 of cavalry 
and infantry for the <l(?i’oii(*e of the Holy 
Liahd. The oIIht (n'der wa;^ that of the 
Templars, or Kniglits of llio Tcmiple, so 
mlled from their Ixiiiig assigned as quar- 
ters a building in the Temple enclosure. 
They began in ii very humble way, but so 
disr,ingiiish(*d iheinscdves by their splendid 
courage’ that njernits floerked to them from 
, the noblest, houses of iMirope, and they in- 
creased i;i])idly in iiunnl)ers and in wealth. 
Valualde possessions were bestowed upon 
them in every (vmntry in Hiiro])o, and they 
soon fu’camo ilie. most ])o\verlul iniJitary 
oi<ler in Christendom. The devotion of 
^lieir prMU'or days died out with tlie pros- 
perity of b()tli the Hospitallers and the 
Templars. They became eornipt; “the 
world w:is scandalized by the ])rid(3, avarice, 
ami corrn[)tion of thcisc Christian scjldiers ; 
4heir claims of iinmunity and jurisdiction 
disturbed tl )0 harmony of the church and | 
state ; and the pnl>lic y^eacc was endangered 
by their jealous erniilation. But in their 
most dissolute peniod the Knights of the 
Hospital and the Temphi maintained tlmir 
tearless and fanatic cliaracter; they ne- 
glfioled to live, but tlicy were prepared to 
die, in the service of Christ.” 

Towards the iniddl(! of the century the 
Turks began to iveovcT i’rom the weakness 
which had divId<Ml Ihem, and to n’gaiii the 
ground tho'y had lost. In 114() tliey took 
Edessa after a si«’g(?. of twenty-live days, 
and recovei’cd fioni tlie Latins all tlu'ir 
conquests beyond tlie Enpli rates. The 

eastern frontier ol Palest.im> was thus ex- 
posed to the at lacks of the Mohammedans, 
and grave f<*ars \\(Me enlertaiiK’d in Eurnpo 
for the safety of the Latin kingdom. The. 
enuso of the Cliri.'4ian.s in Palestine .was 
eloquently nrgt*d in Knroj)e by St. Bernard, 
Abhfit of ( ’Jairvanx, ami lie succeeded in 
iudticing the Empioor (.^)nrad TIL, Louis 
VJI. of Prancv', ami the Kings of Poland j 
and Bohemia to take up anus for the de- 
fence of the Holy Land'. All ranks and 
clasfses avssurm^d tiie cross willi enthusiasm, 
and vast numbers left llieir homes to join 
the Second Cru.sade. Over half a million 
:ighting men, besides a vast number of 
amp-follovvt^rs, woiiien and ehildrmi, monks, 
«'te., composed the army which sea. out from 
Europe for Palestine, 

Tlie Emperor Munnel Comnciuis, who 
now' oeenpied the Byzantine throne, vicw'cd 
W'ith alarm the approach of this vast host. 


“It was secretly, and perhapat 
solved by the prince and people to 
or at least to discourage, the pUgriji^;^'^' ^ 
every species of injury and oppfe^iiin; 
Western monarchs had stipulated 
passage and a fair market iu tie 
of their Christian brethren; but ■. 

gagemeut was violated by tix*Uchery 
inju-stieu. Instead of an hospitable 
tion, the gate’s of the cities, botlr ih Eurd^^ 
and Asia, were closely barred aj^ainst 
crusaders; the scanty pittfince ol 
let down in baskets from the, walla; 
bread w’as poisoned by a ndxture of oMk . 
and other noxious ingredients. In eVety . 
sicp of their march they were stopped ; of ^ 

misled; the governors had private order^i v i 
to fortify iJie p:i.sscs and break down tlio ' 
bridges against them; the stragglers 
pillaged and murdered; the soldiers and 
liorses w^cro ])icrccd in the woods by arroW$ , 
from an invisible liand ; the sick word 
burnt ill llielr beds ; and the dead febdiJa ' 
w’ore hung on gibbets along the liigliwayoi ' 
These injuries exasperated the chainpionB 
of the cross, who were not endowed Vfith 
evangel ieul patience; and the Byzautine 
princes, who luid provoked the ameijual 
conflict, promoted the embarkation ahd 
march of these formidable guestSv 
Germans crossed over the Bo^horus 
and, without waiting for the French, Gchi- 
rati, w itli half the German forces^ took tfee ■; 
road to leoninm, whilst the Other half, ! 
under the command of Bishop Gitp bf 
Fre.ysing(‘n, chose the route of EpbeBUS, 
The cnijieror was treiieheroualy misuml '1^ 
the Greek guides into the mountains bf 
C'appadoeia, which w^ere oceupiod, by- 
Turks; and, being hemmed in on eV^y 
side, was compel led to a disastro,u*» vrbtj^ 
in which he lost the greiiter jiart 
troops. The division under Otto mbt 
an almost similar fate.” 

Louis of FraiuH', warned by the 
the Germans, took the route by way 
PhiTiidelpliia and Smyrna. Scarcity ^ 
provisions compelled him to divbf^' ^ 
Ejdiesus, where the Emperor Conrad,; 
had aeeompaiiied liim, left him ahd 
back to Constantinople. There he 
some Greek vessels and made the 
ag# to Palestine by sea. Louis ebntiti'l^ :- 
his march, and gained a victory pybf 
Turks at tl'C crossing of the 
a little later, w-as surprised and | 

the Turks in a narrow /noun 
Itw^eeii Phrygia and Pisidifi* 
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his retreat to the Khalif of Bagdad. Noiireddin appointed 
:f^e&dly eeaport of Satalia. Thero only Saladin, a powerful young eniiir, and tbe 
v|?€»jBeis enough for the king and his knights nephew of the conqueror of Egypt, as his 
. be obtained, and in these they sailed lieutenant in tliat country, Baladin by his 

leaving the “plebeian crowd brilliant qualities attached the army to his 
j^aniwitry to perish at tlie foot of the Pam- person, and was (‘oiilem plating a revolt 
.;^ylian hyik^ Louis and Conrad met at against the sultan wlicn tl)e death of Noii- 
Uniting the wreck of their | red din frej,d him from his allegiance, and 
the Christian Ibrcea ^ Syria, | enabled liim to make himself Sultan of 
thpy mado a fruitless attempt to captuiv ! Egypt and Syria. Having established his 
Failing to accomplish anything, I authority oviu’ these countries he attacked 
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returned to Europe, and ; the Christian kingdom in Palestine in 1187. 
''■^Wpnded th^ Second (h-nsade. ! Me del'eaLed the Christian army in a bloody 

The Latin kingdom in PalesLine owed its | battle of two tlays near the Lake of Tibe- 
i jdpg: continued existence to the enmity ; riaa. Guy of Lnsignau, tlie last Cliristian 
existed between the Turks and tiie j King of tIeriisahTii, was taken prisoner, to- 
vSflyricens during this period.* A new sfate ■ gether with the Grand-master of the Temp- 
affairs folk the failure of the Seeoml : lars, and many of the noblest of tlie Chris- 
; tOrusade. In a. J>. HTl the Fatinite Kha- ■ tian kniglits, 230 of whom suffered mnrtyr- 
of Egyp^ was dethroned by fhe Ijieuteii- dom rather than deny their faith. Tiberias, 
Turkish Bail tan of Acre, Jaffa, Cfcsarea, and many Pther towns 
Wh(.) subject £o the Abbassid fell into Saladin’s hands in consequence of 
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■; Hil^k‘tory; Tyre held out, bu^ Jerusalem 
was {lurreMcred after a prolonged and des- 
Tlie Latins and the Franks 
from the Holy City, and the 
^ 'Itfosq Omar, which had been converted 
^ Christian church, was again conse- 

crated to one God and his prophet Mo- 
bani ^ 

^ The news of the capture or Jerusalem 
fell like a th.-iulerholt upon Europe. The 
■ Bovereigiis of Germany, France, England, 
and Bi(oiy, witli the flower of the chivalry 
of those countries, assumed the cross. The 
Eir.peror Fredeiviclv Barbarossa was the 
first to set out for Palestine. Warned by 
the flitc of (kiiirad, lie avoided C(aistantino- 
ple, and crossing the Hellespont marched 
direct into Iconium. Ho captured the city 
of l)ie same name, the capital of that king- 
dom, but was drov;ncd in the Cydiius, and 
after cncounloring the greatest hardshijis 
and privations only oiie-tenih of his army 
reached Aero to take ]jart in the siege. The 
siifrerings of the. Germans here w^ore so groat 
that some soldiers from Brt'inen and Lubec; 
orgauiiicd atield-hospiial and devoted them- 
’ selves 1 0 nursing their unfortunate comrades. 
The Duke of Suahia organized ihein into a 
new order which took the nanic of Teutonic 
Knights. They combined the benevolent 
duties of tlie llospitallers and the military 
vows of tho Tem])lars, and devoted tliem- 
Belvos to the relitif of tho sick and the de- 
fenco of tho h(»ly })iaces. In course of time 
the Teutonic Knights hecaino one of tlie 
loading military orders of I'iurope. 

Tim siege of Acre, whit li was important 
as t!ie 11141^1 convenient of the foiiilied sea- 
ports 'of Palestine for cominiinication with 
Euro[)e., was tho first entm'prise attcnipteil 
by die Chri.stians. In sjule of the immense 
force engaged, the siege lagged until the ar- 
rival of llielnird 1. of Englaml and Philii) 
Augustus of.Fraiu‘0 with their armies. 
jRiclmrd infused ne . life into the siege, and 
>in July, 111)1, Acre Ava.s taken by ^torrn. ; 
The Duke of Austria planted bis banner by ' 
the side of those 4 if h'ram'e and England on 
the wall of the captund city, but Kicbard 
rendered it with his own hand, and pitched 
live ditch, Lioixdd, the Austrian 
duke, bitterly rcsenteil this insult, and sub- 
sequently avenged, it by capturing the 
English king on liis return home tli rough 
Austria, and throwing him into prison. 
Ri^iard’s exploits raised him to the proud 
ra utfaitty l^e hero of the war, but won him 
aky of the other princes, Philip of 






France, jealous of the superiior si^ 

English rival, abandoned the 
returned home, lirst swearing;® solllito 
not to seek to injure Kiohai.^ 
absence of the latter in Palestine,?" ~ 
a large portion of hia army in 
under the Duke of Bui’gundyj/n^ecfe'^ 
command, of the King ol' Englait^'?^ 
violation of his oath by 
course in . j)orsuadiiig John :4 q seize 
throne of England have been related;': 
News of this reached Richard in Palostiius 4 .^ 
He was engaged in the task of refortifnlng'^ 
Jaffa, A seal on, and Gaza, and he reinaiueS;5 
to complete tho work, engaging in it Avith^i 
his own hands like a common soldiei\ Thfe? ^ 
task completed, the Ghristian army .4^ 
vanced towards Jerusalem and . tucamped 
witldn fciglit of the H<)ly City, which wa®/; 
(Icfendcd by Buladiu with a strong: 

The Duke of Burgundy, cither 
dciicc or from trcadiciy, refused to 
the attack which Jlicluird ordered, and 
king was oblig('d to witlidiaw to the 
after bitterly ch noiincing the 
his allies. Conrml cl ]\I()nH'crrat was ch^ 
j ' n ( i B. i cl mrd ■ .fe H f 
r* Ia>signan to indeiftoilfef: 


Gyprirs iijion Guy of Ia>signan to indeitnht^ 
him for the loss of his <‘mj>1y title* /: 
lilnglish king had c aptured that island 
the Groc'k t'mperor on his Way to Pale$tufei^ 
Gourad dic'd bcfoi-e he coiiid be Cfownedff^ 
and C4)iiiit Henry of ( hnrnpogne suco^edod •/ 
to Ills btina n honors. Alter relieving 
wliich had almost fallen into the hniWlS 
Baladin, Bicliurd, finding it imposslldl^pv. 
accomplish anything with such idke^ij^?/ 
allies, concluded a truce of tliree 
eight months with Balaclin, and 
his return to England, a. I). 11924?;'i^l^ 
way he was captured by the Dnke pfxA^^ 
tria. The eviaits of bis capt^ivity^hl|3|pft 
lease have been related, 

During the captivity of 
many Baladiu died in i^rltstrne, 

His Ihree sons hex-ame the Sultan&^J^ 
po, Damascus, iiml Egypt, but 1* 
part of his Byrinn dominions pa®Be 
hands of his broUier Skplmdin. , 
man princes and bishops und$ 
expedition iigainst him in 1197* 
fiicted a severe defeat upon him 
Tyre and Sidon, lib(*rating many 
freeing 9,000 Chri.stian captivea* 
ihe emperor’s death arrived iiiuoQ« 
after this victory, and the German^d 
retu rned to Eu rope. 6a phadin* ' . . 

vantage of their withdrawal, 
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pot tbe entire population to tlie 


;>.jfcf.: i>. 1200 Pope Iuu<»ci'nt HL pro- 
M Foiirtli CrusiidojaiuJ levied a tax 
{%\i Christelidoiii lur I lie expenses of 
Those who eonld not j(»iii the 
iXie cross were allowed to purchase 
■ ;S40f]jn;jjtl<l^ by the payment of money, and 
^/lliijjelSninS poured into the treasury of St. 
■; p6tftr, A council of the French barons 
W to make arrangements 

and it was-decldcd to proceed 
To procure the necessary 
sbippia|f ift treaty was made with the repnb- 
crusaders agreeing to pay 
a the services of the Yen e- 

lijan to share with the republic 

the prizes taken during the war. Sh(irtly 
ater Easter,*' A. r>. 1202, the crusaders as- 
“ Venice, and being nnable to 

required by the republic 
^ y of the fleet, the doge agreed 

more time on condition of 
Zara, a town on tlie Dal- 
c^ which ha«l revolted from 
^ gone over to the King of Hun- 

they ae(!omplished, as lias been 
wintoing at Zara tlioy 
to by the young Greek 
AWis AngcUis, the .sou of the do- 
Emperor of Constiuitinoph?, to aid 
r^ainin his tlirone. Alexis proin- 
®e4 la'-teturn fir this assistance to defray 
part of the expenses of the cru- 
fiiilis and assist them witli liis army. 
The pOpd forhade tliis dcp:ir|.nro from the 
objects of the expedition, hiit t he crusaders 
rcftOlV^'^ to .assist Alexis. They Gaiicd to 
C^metttntinop^^^ and captured tliat city. 
Thns the 5't)tn Crusade degenerated into 
of Coiistantinopl(3 and 
of^a Latin empire on the ruins 
The events of this 
b been related elsewhere, 
iui4}|^>ieed mit repeat tlieni here. The 
aocoii&B of the Latin.s alarmed Saphadin, 

and vbe sought and obtained a six years' 

■ 

a singular expedition set out for 
from the borders of Germany. 
^It-^hon^isted of about 90,000 children, led 
jby a ohdd. These little ones had been in- 
to believe that the warriors of Chris- 
had\ failed to possess the Holy 
of their sins, ahd^ that this 
weak and iniio- 
They reached Genoa, . arid there 
barred by tlie sea, of 

'.■yW-a’y;- 


which they had never hcaid. Some took 
^ shipping and were captured by* Moorish 
corsaira ; others wandered about Italy and 
perished of fatigue and hunger; hut few, 
if any, ever regained their homes or trod 
the sauds of Palestine. 

In 1216 Linoccnt 111. proclaimed a Fifth 
Crusade. Tlie Christians were led by 
Andrew II. of Hungary, and his army was 
made up of knights and men-at-arms iVom^ 
all parts of Europe. He accomplished noth- 

3 ..i.’ ri: 

ts* 


mg, and a second nrrny, mainly of Ger- 
mans, set out. Instead of proceeding to 
Palestine the erii.«a(lers sailed to Egypt, : 
where they ca[)tnred Damicttn, but their , 
affairs wer so badly managed that the 
Sultan of Pigypt was able to compel their 
surrender.. Th:' s’diari siipjilied food to the 
starving renmanU of the Christian army 
ami allowed liimn to march into Syria. 

In 1227 tlie Emperor Frederick II., wlio 
had brani excoin inunicalcd by the pope for 
his delay in joining the crusade, procettlod 
to Syria. He wa.s unable to accomjdish 
anything by force of arms in cousequeneo 
Of the luHtility of the papal party. He in- 
duced the Bnltan of l\:ry[)t to cede? the city 
of Jerusalem and several other towns to 
the Christians, The incidents of Frede- 
rick’s stay in Pale.-tine liave been related, “ 
Upon liis return to Juir. pe tlie Moliammc* 
dans broke the truce, ;:.iid all that Fred- 
erick had gained was sw. pt away. 

A Sixth Crusade was ])roclairned by the 
pope ill 12od. The ])urpose of the pontifi’ 
w-ifs in rcali-y to fill liis coffers v.ith the 
commutatioji money of Chri.stendom rather 
than to h< l[) the Syrian ChrisLians, aud ‘ 
when llio Imgli.sh Kicliard, Earl of Corn- 
wall and many nobles of that country took 
the cro.-.s and ,sct out for Palestine, the pope 
endeavored to stop them. The English 
were joined in Palest! nci by a French army 
niuler the King of Navarre. The crusad- 
ers merely by a^lispliiy of Ibree compelled 
the Bnltan of Egypt to restore to them the 
greater part of Palestine. They rebuilt the 
walls of Jerusalem and r(‘con sec rated the 
churches. A. few years later Palestine was 
overwhelmed by the Tartar liordes of Kho- 
rasmia. Jerusalem was captured and inot^t 
of its inhabitants were put to the^sword. 
The Templars and Hospitallers werC'.de- 
feated, their grand-masters slain, and ihesc 
orders* in the East reduced to a mere 
handfiil. ■ 

The Seventh Crusade was led by .LoirJ" 
IX. of France. He was accompanied bj 
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Bk l9lird^ b/otlicrs, tbe Counts of Anjou, 
AMxh^ lind* Poitiers, and tho cliitahy of 
Firtt»oe. Ho sailed to Cyprus, where he 

{ assed <he winter, and in the spring of 
249 proceeded to E^y])t, where he re- 
ceived tlie surrender of Dainictta. In the 
march to Cano ho was defeated in the 
Ttnittlo of Mrtusourali and forced to begin a 
di^a'=!tious ietr« at, wliich resulted in his siir- 
Toinh r, together with all his nobles and 
20,000 rnen-ttl-arnis. Tins sultan agreed to 
release him upon the payment of a million 
of golden bc^aut^ but was so iinpio&^ed by 
the nobleness of the chai actor of Louis that 
lie voluntarily remitted 200,000 bezants. 
The liberty of the Ling was purchased 
by the surrender of Darnietta, and a 
tince for ten year -a was concluded between 
Louis and the sultan. Louis then ])ro- 
cceded to Palestine, whore he remained four 
years longer, seeking to inlioduee a sys- 
tem of good go\criinKnt in that count i\v, 
hut retraining ironi at templing to Msi( 
Jerusalem, since he could ii ‘t conquer it. 
The death of his mother, tli(» cjuecii legcnt, 
recalled him to Franco in r2')d. Alter his 
departure the rival Christian merchants, 
and especially the military order", broke 
out into fierce (tuarrds with (ach otlier 
A desperate battle was fought lx tween the 
Hospitallers and the Templars, and scjiuely 
a member of the latter order was left ali\e. 
Tins shameful strife A^as hroiiglit to a close 
by an invasion of l**ilefetine and Syria by 
the Mamelukes. Jalla and tlie principal 
towns were capUii(d, Antioch was foicwl 
to huri'cnder, and 100, 000 ot its inhabitants 
W(‘rc made pri'-oiui". 

The news of the tall of Antioch iiidncod 
L<aiis IX. of Ihamc, Ihiuct* Ldwaid of 
England, ainl Ihc ])oweiliil l]nglNh Eails 
of Pembroke and AVaiwick to cinhaik in 
an Eighth Chusado. Loui", lor ‘•omo stiange 
reason turned uMile liom PaJL^tinc and at- 
tacked Timi-, in Alma, IJis hiolliei 
Charles of Anjou, now King ol Sicily, was 
no doubt the tiuc author ot this movomenl, 
as ho wished to recover iiortheiii Alrica, 
which had forniei ly been tiilxitaiylo the 
Neapolitan kingdom. Carthage was cap- 
tiwd and plundered, but a jrlagiie broke 
out in the French camp, ami (ariitd off 
many of the crusiuk rs, among them the 
^good’ King Louis and one ot liis sons, Au- 
gust, 1270. Prince Edward of England 
re^tiched Palestine the next sjning, and 
[tthered around him all the Latin forces, 
^^l^areth was taken, and, after a victory 

t \ • * • 



over, the Turks, a truce tbh 
negotiated with the Sultau of EgylJb'' ^ 
death of Henry HI. of England la Jif 
her, 1272, obliged Edward to retwn 
The outrages of the Christians 
Mohariimedans brought the tracd 
sudden ending, and the sultan todk 
field with a powerful army, 
utterly destroy the Ijatin itoowbr lb iSbfi 
East. Ono alter another of Ihe 
Rtrongholds w( re cajitured, and the ' 
nants of the Latirrs were shut J4 
city of Acre, which during this period 
curne one of the most infamous spotm 
the globe, and the cause of Cbri] 
was shamed by the crimes of its 
la 1291 Khalil, Sultan of Egypt, at 
the town with an army of 200,009 
ami after a desperate defence of thirty-thjNbe 
days carried it by storm, and death or 
slavery was the lot of 60,000 Chrktialie. 
Only a mere hantlfu] of the defendexs, who' 
succeeded in g lining the vessels in th=0 
harbor, escaped to Cyprus. The l«$s of 
Acre was followed by that of the whokof 
PahMinc, which pasbcd entirely into th«f 
hands oi“ the Turks. “ By the command 
the sultan the I'liurdies and fbrtificaticw^ 
of the Latin cities were dcmolishi^d^ IL 
motive of a\arice or fear still opened t£6 
Holy S( j)ulchic to some devout and defenci^ 
les^ pilgiims ; and a mournful and soUttity 
silence jirevailed along the coast which |iai3 
so long resounded with the world’s 

Thus closed the effort which bad &r SO 
long enlisted some of tlie noblest 
ami caused a liberal expenditure of 
blood and wealth of Christendonu Nahaif- 
ally su(h a movement could not be witWdl 
lasting efficts upon Europe, effe As’ whfoh 
give to the (JU'-ades their chief impOTtatXil|ie 
in hi^toiy. Fust of all these resuita^^lfa 
that of the union of so many nations 
( au-.e. The i aces of Furope emm tO 
each other bi tt'n*, and a spiidt ^ 
inter (V)urse, an interchange of xmhhs 
nieiits and liberal ideas w’as inaugi 
among them. This in itself was worth' 
the lost of these holy wars. \\ 

The necessity of keeping Up 
communication with the Christk^^ 
Syria and Palestine resulted in the 
of a r(‘giilaf and extensive 
twx^en Europe and Asia. China, 

Persia were brought into eommereial 
course with the western worldj jttid artlo^ 
of oriental luxury p0urK|d into Europe 
creating new wauts, and enlarging 
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/^epcha^t^from ■th.e'far: 
Europe, and Eu?. 

' merchants brought 

' ' u^rrative^ of the wonders of 
it The arts and the Ian- 

lyAsia were introduced into Eu- 
pSi^arcised a marked effect upon 
ire and civilization of that con- 
'■■■■* ■/■.■■■ 

• older than the eru- 

received it^ most powerful stimulus 
these wars. , It -was the legitimate 
T^ltr of feudalism, but the crusades ex- 
J - and developed it, and invested it 
a splendor which it could scarcely 

I attained in the West. It had for its 

W^ect the. training of llie warrior in the 
and duties of his profession, and 
■ib^inaplaitting, in him of those noble soiili 
and lofty aspirations which were to 
above the vulgar h^vcl of a mere 
.^iayerviifinen. Its leading principles were 
the honoring of valor, and the reverence and 
woman. 

destined for the profession of 
ill this doss wo must include all 
the itobility and gentry of Europe — were 
under the eye of' their feudal lord 
:0jpap;y wari'ior. From seven to 

/ 3^ of age the youlli was termed 

His duties were principally to 
■ :4ipon tliQ ladies of the inai^sion. In 

tl^i^^giety he was taught obedience, eoiir- 
the reverence due to the female 
,.6e3fc>SxI^^ also instniclod in music, 
and the use of the sword and 
,1 li^Sr Weapons. I^ove was i m pressed u | )()n 
lunft 'PS bpthiU duty and a privilc'g(*, and he. 
wai' first encouraged to select 
^ as the object of his devotion, 

iB.l.dvarms he celebrated, and for whoiro 
010 W'as taught that it was a privi- 
dt>wii life itsdfi ‘‘ The love of 
ladies,'^ says liallnfn, “was 
"‘^08: a single duty. lie who wa^ 
V . true to his mistress was held 
^l^^ai^iMlvation, in the thc()h)gy of the 

L lip had attained the age of fonr- 
Jtbli pWS® became an esquire, f)r squire, 
Pm; th^ of the ladies was 

to that of the knights and men- 
to attend upon his 
he was wsn n 1 1 y , a 11 owed t o 
him 111 ^ the castle 
t lij6n:a camp, cleaned his armor, took cpre of 
xvenpoua, put op.hi« termor and rcleapcd 
■;3iiin frouft it, and Wfent into battle by his 


aide to pievide hiin weapons in ; ; 

case of .4ieied, aiid to aid bW by 4ns |)er- , 

soual etfojrts wlien. hard pressed.- He con- 
tinued in this position until he was, twenty- 
one, when, if he merited the honor or Hm 
won it by gallantry on the field, he ^wAs 
advanced to the grade of knight 

The ceremonial of the investiture of the* 
candidate with the ordef of knighthood was 
elaborate fli}:"! imposing. The candidate 
was required to fast for a day and to .con- 
fess his sins, after which he received abso- ^ 
lution. He then passed the night in prayer 
and watching before the altar of some 
ctiurch, before which the arms he was to 
assume the next dsiy were placed. This 
was called the “ Vigil of ArTtis." The next 
morning, hiiving bullied and clothed him* , 
self in now robes, over which was placed 
the coat of mail, he K paired to the church, 
where he Was ex.amined as to his fitness for 
the dignity to which he aspired* If ad- 
judged worliiy, he received tne sacrament. 
iJe th.cn swore on the gospels to be bravo, 
loyal, good, just, generous, and courteous ; 
that he would defend the churc h, the clergy, 
and the ladies, and redress the wrongs of 
the widow and orplmn, the weak and the 
defence less. Then the bakbic, .a white 
Icallicr belt, worked with gold, was slung 
around him, the golden spurs were buckled 
n])oii his feet, and the prince or lord who 
v.iis to confer the lumor took the cancli- 
j dat( \s own swnrd and strnek him sharply 
I villi the flat side ov( r the back, and hailed 
I liini by his in \v title of “Sir Knight.” 
Any one will) h.?.(l received the knigiilhood • 
liud the right to conkr it upon a worthy 
eandidnle, and it was often conl'errcd upon 
tlic field of battle to reward some brave 
deed. 

The knigbta deiigblecl in manly sports 
and daring deeds. Their favorite amuse* 
merit was the toumameut, or trial of arms. 
Tournunienla were held in honor of some 
great vic'ory, royal marriage, or other 
jHiblie cvi nt, but we re not confined to these 
occasions. They W’erc engaged in by fill 
knights on terms of equality, and were gov- 
erned by strii t l ules designed to secure fair 
j*>lay bciwc ( n the eombatiinls. The knights 
tough t wi:h blnnUd weapons, but hard 
blows W( ro given, and nuiny serious in- 
jnric’s received. The victor knight was 
greeted with the praise of the spectators, 
i nd was entitled to errown his Judy love 
“Queen of Love and Beauty.” 

Historians differ as to the effects of the 
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of chiviilry upon the times, but rior was taught to regard her. ; 
i that it clul niA-c than did not keep its followers 

; to rob war of* its brutality, great and terrible faults, but it 

.,for^:Whntever its faults, it set up a noble better than tliey wotild have been 

- 'eto^ for the emulation of* its Votaries, its spirit, and at least kept th^m 

The ..true knight was not only brave, but stantly iu mind of their duty to G.o4 iiskifl? 
faithful, teruler, courteous, generous, and man-. ^ V 

religions. Men were taught to help, and The institution of chival^ died^Ut O’ 
not to crush the weak and oppressed, and feudalism. The changes in the*TO'dde 
woman was elevated to her proper place in warfare wrought by the introduction of guflilh . 'l 
the sjx'ial scale by the reverence "and do- powder made the knight out of place, J 

- votion with which the stern, hard-listed war- put an end to his existence. ,0‘| T , 
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THE HISTORY OF THE TURKISH if ' 

EMRIRE. M 


CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRE 
TO THE PKESJiNT DAY. 

Death of Kuhlai Khan — Orlhoj^rul J-^stablishes the 
Empire ol the Ottoraun TurltH — l.iiihynia Con- 
quered by the Turks — Orolian Aids the Greek 
Emperor Cantecuzeiie — The Turks Gain ii Foot- 
hold in Europe— They Take Possession of Thrace 
— Aniurftth 1. —Makes Adrianople his Capital — 
The Janizaries --Ifaiazet I. Assumes the Title of 
Sultan — Attempts the Conmiest of lliiiiijary-^ Be- 
BU*;j;es Constantinople — TiimerJjinc — llis Con- 
quests— Defeuts Bajazet — ilis .Empire — Moham- 
med I. Becomes iSultati — Mohammed 11. Cap- 
tures Constantinople-— Makes it the Capital of tlie 
Empire — Conquers Greece — .SeJirn I. — llis t'on- 
Solymiin I. Takes Belgrade — Capture of 
Ihodcs— Wars with Yeiiiee — Battle of Lepanto— 
Destruction of the Turkish Naval Power iu tho 
Mediti'rranean -Wars with the. German Em- 
perors — V'ienna Besieged —It is Relieved by John 
tsnbirski — Pence of Carlow iiz —Azov Ceded to 
Uussia — U is Jtegained — d’lie Peace of Passarowiu 
— Wars with ilii.ssia — Oiitliarine the Great — Un.s- 
sia Gains theCrimea— Succcs.sful Revolt of Ser via 
—Decline t)f Turkey — Tlie. (ireek Revolution — 
Greek Indcp'nnlcnee Secured — Revolt of Egypt — 
Its Hettlement — The Crimean War — The Cretan 
Hevt)U--Th.> Suit ail Visits Paris and London — 
Abro^a'.tuii uf tin' 'I'reaty of Paris -Revolt in Her- | 
zegovina— Turkey InsoJvmit— Abdul Hamid It. 
— I'he .Herzegovinian War — Ellbrt.s of the F/U- 
ropeiin Powers to Secure Pence und Reform — The 
Hulgai’ian ^ Massacres -Ser via and Montenegro 
Declare War against. Turkey — Intervention of 
RuHsia — The Coufoivncc— The Turkish Comatitn- 
tion — Failure of the Coufenmee. — Obstinaev of 
Turkey— Peace with Servia — The Protocol- 
Turkey Rejects it. 

vast empire of Kublai Khan 
ended with his life. Among the 
many chiefh who rose to power 
upon its ruins Orthogrul, a 
Turkish leader. His son 0th man 
completed the work begun by his 
and, li'aving Cvonquered n portion of 



Nicomedia, established his Capital , 

Prusa, and laid the Ibundations ojf tfcfe iii^ :■ 
pire of the Ottoman Turks, wlio take 
name from him. His son Orchan, ' 

advantage of tlie struggle betweep'tho eMei^ % ; 
and younger Aiulronicus, conquered BTljfv 
thynia ami advanced his dominions Vti> 
Hellespont. When the Emperor . . 

zone embarked in his struggle for the- 
throne, he asked the assistance of 
Turks and even gave his daughter in 
riage to Orchan. Solyman, the. fio^ro- - 
Orchan, was sent over to Europe, ift ,wie 
head of 10,000 horse to aid Cantacqze^e in 
his last quarrel with John PalieologuCjjfthd V 
the Turks Averc thus given a fpothdlaTld ■ 
Europe wliieh they never relinquisifi^V 
The Chersonesns was quietly but. riij|ji(Uyy 
filled with a Turkish colony, and tbp 
tresses of Thrace passed into jhe 
the Turks, who refused to surrender 
to the liyzaiitine court, A. D. 1353* v V . ^ 
Amu rath I.,” the son of OrcThiap niit 
brother of Roly man, came to thq;’*throBe’.\itt./^ 
1360. He conquered all of Thrace 
Adrianople the capital of his 
His dominions extended to wkhiu 
distance of Constantinople, He 
have captured the capital of the. 
enipire, hut he deemed it best to dday ; 
conquest for a Avhile. He turned his-ana^^^ ; 
against the Bulgarians, the Sei^abia, -Biiifr.; 
nians, and Albanians, the Slavonian naiiotgjj/v ' 
inhabiting the region between the Diuiu^ 
and the Adriatic, and subdued thehi, . 
From the multitude of bis Christian 
tives Amurath selected the stitorigesf 
most hpnntiful youths, |ind had 
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io- fijr _ liis service. They became 
. a sa> janizaries, and being reared from 
.t^a^|yr:C|l}ildho<)d in the Mohammedan reli- 
treated with gi<rat favor by the 

■ they became bis most devoted siib< 
//®»ey also constituted the flower ol' 

^a Torkish army, and were regarded as 
aioat formidublo troops in the world. 
\44turatli* was mortally W(',nnd(3d in battle 

■ ia: 1389.' He ^as suecoeded by his sou 
■' wjAzef I., called llderini,” or “Light- 

liiug.” . Jlc secuy,d uninterrupted eom- 
between his dominions in 
^ finropf amiji Asia by stationing a fleet of 
gjfitlleya at Gallipoli. With these he was 
to command the Hellespont and intor- 
the expeditions sent from western 
Jlu'rope to the relief of Constantinople. 
The predecessors of Bajazot had been coii- 
the title of emir, hut he assumed 
.rib# He filled Europe with 

5 ||)!|prar,,-iiid made a strenuous effort to con- 
All western Europe sent 
::^ii<S^ta:nee to Hungary, whose cause was 
; JjijELi;;o but Bajjizet inflicted 

f at Nicopolis, in 1396, upon 

J^^nf^erated army of 100,000 Christians 
1^, , by Siegmond, King of Hungary. 

treated the Greek em- 
as his vassals. He enclosed their 
consisted of l)iit little more 

S Constantinople ami its suburbs, on all 
bis extensive dominions, and the 
iio of the city was simply a question 
bf took advantage of the doalli 

qf and the aci^ossion of 

, claim the city as his own, and 

luia dfttpahd being refused, besieged Coji- 
, s^htibople. The city would speedily have 
iaileri into his hands had he not been sud- 
denly, an mmoned to Asia to meet the ad- 
vatiee new and formidable euerny, and 
ColiStantinpple was spared for a wbilc 

■ "-.ThU new-onemy was a Turkish ohieftain 
Timour, or Tamerlane. Ilis auces- 
to)^ done service to the Mogul Khans, 
at an early age he had risen to a high 
the service of their successors. At 
v of* thirty-four (a. d. 1370) he be- 

t 'fSinib . Jpimir of Zagatai and the East, hut 
him. He coveted the 

geiiink beeanVe in the next thh’tv 
the tlie 


empire. 


' -iJonquere^l and amreked to 
... ■IVtr-'=hi, Gecn’gia^ 'T^ a 


►etAvecn 1370 and 1400 he 
hia dominions 
and India. At 


the oloac' of the cent urjj jd though sixty- 
three years old, he desoeuded from the 
Georgian hills and inarched to conquer 
Syria and Egypt. It was tlie news of hk 
approach that summoned Sultan JEfajazet 
from the siege of Constantinople to take 
the field against the most formidable ad- 
versary the Ottoman Turks had yet en- 
countered. 

The efi’ort of Bajazet I. to check the vic- 
torious march of Ti incur proved in vain. 
The latter look Aleppo and Damascus in 
^yria and reduced them to ashes. He 
turned aside from the invasion of PtjilestiDe 
and overran the provinees of Armenia and 
Anatolia, Biijazet endeavored to compel 
him to raise the siege of Angora in tho 
latter country, but was defeated in a great 
battle near that city, and made a prisoner, 
July 28th, 1402. Tiinour was now master 
of all the vast region from the Irtish and 
the Volga to the Pei’sian Gulf, and from 
the Ganges to Darnnscus and the Archi- 
pelago. Only the lack of vessels prevented 
him from carrying his conquests beyond 
the Hellespont. He rul(*(l this immense 
empire with fiimm.es and ability, and 
“ might boast that, at his accession to the 
throne, Asia was the prey of anarchy and 
rapine, w hi 1st under his jirosperoiis mon- 
archy a child, i'( arlcss and unhurt, might 
carry a purse of gold from the east to the 
w’est. Buch was hia confidence of merit 
that from this reformation he derived an 
excuse for his victories and a title to uni-, 
versal dominion. But the remedy was far 
rooro pernu'ioii.s than the disease; and 
whole nations w ere crushed under the foot- 
steps of the rc fornior. The ground which 
had been occupied by ^f^tirishing cities was 
often marked by Ids abominable trophies, 
by columns or pyramids of liunian Leads.” 
Tiinour died in 1-105, while preparing for 
I (he conquest of China, and his empire was 
I soon broken up among his descendants. 

I The capture of Sultan Bajazet W'a.s fol- 
ilow’ed in tlio Turkish dominions by a fierce 
civil war among hi.s five sons, which lasted 
from 1403 to ,1413. At the end of this 
time order ^vas restored by Mohammed I., 
who W'a.s recognized as universal sultan. 
The eight years of Ills reign w-ore pjeaceful, 
and were spent in consolidating his power 
ill his dominions and in re-establishing the 
reign of Ihav which had been overthrown 
by the civil war. His son Amurath 11. 
succeeded him in 1421. The next year 
Amurath renewed the attack upon Con- 
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siege of tw© nai&fiis 
the atteMi/)t. lie was a man of 
sioj^iitar mofJeration and justice for oiie of 
li5»:^ce, an(i prefem^d the repose of ])rivate 
cares of empire. Resigning the 
sceptre to his son he r(*tire<] to Magnesia. 
The uivasion of llie llmigiirians drew him 
from his retirennaii jiinrl his sofi relinquished 
the crown to liiFJj. The Christians were 
fiDally routed in the great buttle ol Varna 
(1444), and ^Aniuraih again resigned the 
crown to his son, Mohammed II. A few 
years later a formidable rcbellioa of tine 
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lanizarios obliged tin* snlinn once inc^re to 
resume the govin inm-iil, ms Ins ron wms too 
young a!id inexperii'iuMs] io eimtrol the 
Hrinv- He re:i;ameil on [ho tlii’one until 
his (5eiith in 14'>1. 

Mohtiuamed 11. wns twenty-one years old 1 
at the death of his father. Me had lus-n i 
oihicated witli the utmost cju’c, ami is said j 
to have spoken in addition to his imtive ; 
tongue the Arabic, Persian, Hehn-w, Gr.-ek I 
and liUtin languages. . Yei, in .spite of this! 
* idi'iing he was a cruel, brutal, and luslfvil | 
From the opening of his re’gn htii 

fath'M', 


[was resolved upoii tlie capture of 
tino 2 >Je, In 1452 he beg^ui 
Bosphorus to prevent the 
pean fleets to the a^sisiancje of the 
capital, and in the spring of l4o3 ad vaacw: 
to Constantinople, invested thn 
eaptured it after a siege of fifty-three 
The Greek emperor defended bis :CJipijE|d 
galJiiutly, but the Turkish ii)rce,',i?»?;a^,iey^ 
whelming. Coustuntinople^ was macrevtli© . 
capital of the Tui ku-h empire, but 
Greeks were treated wi^h lairn^S 
conqueror, and were cneouraged to jgiaaiii ' 
in the cit 3 ^ Mohammed now^ soii^lit ' tO' 
follow up his victory by the conqtiest qf v 
Hlungaiy. He advanced to Belgrade stud 
lai<l siege to that inij>ortiint f<j r tress, j 

w^as defeated and driven back by the y; 

gent John lliiiiiades in 1456. 
wt-re repeati il din ing the remauidcT trf' M cf 
hammed’s reign, but v.ilJiout success/' The 
sultan nnw turned Ids ai ms againsfe’^thfe 
maining Greek states. The Morea wauscoia^- \ 
quered and annexed in 14G0, and thdnext 
year Trihizond surrendered to hiim ;Zn . 
1 ItSl a Turkisli Ihrce was despatched across ( 
[he Adriatic, and Otranto on the Xtaliati 
coast was stormed and sacdvcdi: ZlgyLfiig.' 
secured this impoi-taiit lV)oting in Ztal^. !({<)-• ; 
hammed prepared to follow it Up byVikeyv 
eoiKjiu\st of the entire peiiiru^ula, 
the gem'ral alarm Nvliieh his lupvo^uij&nts 
occasioned throFigliout Z-uropc, he died. ,• 
][<t was sncceedi'd by his sou Bajazet II. 
He was not a eon(|ner<)r like his father, 
nmler liim the iAlohaminedan 
i)fl instead of advam ing. v ■ 

The I’eign i)t' J-iajazet II. witnessed a, de- : 
clineof tlu3 Turki.-h j)owor. In 150t;lliek 
empire was weakened liy the establish nieht; 
of the modern kingdom of Por^ 

8hah Ismail, tlu; founder of 

of tlu* Bojdiis. The cause of 

was iho iul opt ion 'by the people ’6#'^ 

of the doch’i lies of the 

hamrnedans. Ih J 512 

cut )rt by his cmforced' abdicau^^ 

favor <if his .son S<dim I., one pf, 

as well as one of the cruellesl pf 

tans. He made fiTqueiH wali upoa 

new kingdom of l^n•sia, and niaAb hifn^lfe^^^ 

mast Cl- of Kurdistan and ■ 

JIc next conifuered Svria and Egyj>f ftn4 

annexed them to .the Ottonrjan empire. Si 

co!ujjeJ)t‘d the last of the Abbasside 

lils to surrender to tin m the saerred title, 

v.ddcli the Oitomrtn S^ultans have 'eifice 

bo rue. Ho d icd i n 1 5 20, atid ticceed^ ' 
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t)y proved liimself 

A ; abler sovereign than his lather, 

illK-SaS l^ greatest of the sultans.* 

^ ddi' tb year of his reign Solyrnan, 

'yi^o''Vi/i3k4 deiermiufd to add Hungary and 
Europe to liis em|)iro, invaded tluj 
tiouhtl^^ anc^^ ca])tured Belgrade and 
i of important fortresses. He siio 

in*conqiiering and aniuixing to his 
d<d${iitions the southern part of the king- 
cjqfi and the Teinesvar and Baiiat In 
, lie captured# the island of Itnodes 
Knights of St. Jolin, ^vlio had 
held it since the crusades. The kniglita 
fretiTcid from Rhodes to the island of Malta, 
which was bestowed upon them by the Em- 
peror Charles V. Tliey fortilied its ju’iji- 
cipal port, and in 1565 successlidly n'sisted 
a determined eiibrt of iSolymaa to caj)ture 
their, stronghold. 

Ill 1535 fc^oly man’s admiral, Khaireddin, 
called I?arbarossa, cap l.u it'd Tunis lor him, 
but it was retaken by tlio Em]K‘ror Charles 
V,, who inflicted a severe pinjisliiiK iit upon 
the Turks in Afihai, and j‘cst,or(‘d Tiini.s to 

K iovereign. In spiuj of tliis d(?- 
r, tlie lieel; of Ihirbarossa swept 
anean, and ravaged the coasts 
aly, and Erance at pleasure. 
Thousands • of captives were torn irom 
their homes and sent to shiva'vy in Atrica.. 
In fipite of these outrages, Fiaiicit' L, of 
France, in order to defeat tlie sc-licmes of 
the Emperor Charles, made an alliances 
wi% the Turks, During this j)eriod Boly- 
inan conquered the islands ol' the (ireek 
Archipelago, and sent a s([uadron into tin'. 
Red Sea to oppe^se the Fo^tugm^se in India. 
The Venetians lost lieavily by theses con- 
quests in the Archipelago, wliere they had 
extensiveTpossessioiis, In 1542~‘) the 'furk- 
ish fle<Jt in alliance with the French rav- 
aged the southern coast of Italy. Reggio 
was buirned, numerous captives w ere taken, 
and Rome y^as threatened. The Turkish 
fleet then sailed for Marseilles, where Bar- 
horossl ibund.a ready market for the cap- 
tives he had taken on the Calabrian coast. 
Toulon was ifesigne.d to the Turks for their | 
winter quartei^. An unsuccessful atU'iupt ! 
was made Nice by the combined 

Frisch and Turkish fleets during the same 
year. A few years later the Turks quar- 
relled with their Christian allies, and seized 
a number of French nobles, whom they 
held for ransom. During the whole of the 
century the Turki fell corsairs kept the coasts 
of Europe in danger, and during? tbs life 
'63 


01 rBiTman the European states 'svere never 
free from the dread of a general invasion 
of the infidels. In 1566 Sol y man died. 

Selim II. succeeded his father. Ho 
began liis reign by making a truce for 
twelve y<mrs with the Empeu or Maximilian 
11. He was a weak and ju'ofligate prince, 
and secured the allegiance ol' the janizaries 
l)y distributing lai ge sums of rnom.'y among 
I them. Me then made war without success 
against Persia. In 1570 lie sent a fleet and 
an army of 50,000 men to (*(uiqner Cyj)rus, 
wlii(h for nearly a century had been a de- 
jK'ndency of the Vnn tian republic. The 
next year saw him in possrssion of the entire 
islaiKl. Pins V. no^v organized a 

lioly Icagui', ^M.'nsisi.ing of himself, the King 
of S])ain, ar ,5 U)t* republic oi' Vc'iiice, for 
the exj>iilsion of tlie Turks from the Med- 
itcrram'aii. A of 300 vessels, com- 

mand(‘.(l by Don »lobn (»f Austria, half- 
l)rot.her of Phili]> oi’ Sjr.diu, was assembled, 
and despatched against tiie Moliannnedaiis. 
TJio Turkish flee t, superior in strenglli to 
that of the Cliristians, was discovered in 
the hurl)or of liCpiinto, the ancient Nau- 
j)actus. Don rJoliu at oikm; attacked it, and 
gained over it one td' the most laemoiable 
naval victories (Ui reeord. Tl)C Turks lo.st 
224 ships and oO.OOO nnai, and their sin 
]>n'iiiaey in tin* Mediterranean was utterly 
(h'stroyed. They never recovered from lliia 
l)low, jind froin this haltle (*(‘ascd to be a 
terror to Europe. Their cinjure steadily 
declined from tfiis time. If th(‘ Christians 
had i'ollowed up their victory with vigor, 
they jniglit have wn slcd Grt‘Cce from the 
])03ti‘. They wei(‘ divided by quarrels, 
however, and the JU'Xt year the Turks Avere 
able to put another fleet afloat. The Ven- 
etians now’ made a separate peace with the 
sultan, ami surrendered all their claims to 
C.-ypru'<. In 1572 ftelim died. 

4'lie. immeduite successors of Selim were 
surdi in jdeasure, and made no efforts to 
extend 1 lu'ir dominions. In 1 594 Moldavia, 
AVbilhiclda, and Transylvania revolted 4Tom 
A.mnralli 111., and made an alliance wuth 
t he emperor, Ainuralh in great alarm seiu 
to Damaseu.s for the lioly standard, whiel 
1)0 supposed wTuiJd biing him victory. Ho 
died in J595, and was succeeded by his son 
Mohammed III., who secured his suc,<‘essioii 
by murdering his nineteen lu'others. Dur- 
ing this year the Austrian army under 
Count Mansfcld defeated tin* Turks in a 
series of })attles. Tn 1596 Mohammed took 
the field in person, and in a Ahree days* 
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battle at KereBzte.^ inflicted ii terrible de- up to this time by the Venetians ; the wajr 
feat upon the CIiriKstians, who lost 50,000 for the possession of this isltuid terminatedt 
Tneii and 100 pieces of (iaiiiion. The war in 1669 !n its conquest by the Turka, wha 
lasted until Jiiiuiary, 1607, but the Turks held undisputed possession of it iifor itearly 
neglected to riiiip the iidvanlagcs of their two hundred years. 

great victory, and gained iiuthing of per- In 1649 Moluiinrned ’IV. came to the 
inanent value l)y tie; struggle. throne. In 16611 a new war was begun 

The pea(;e of Sit vatorok in 1607, which with Austria. It was closed by tlie twiaty, 
closed the w;ir bc'twe.eii tlui Turks and the of Vasvar, in August, 1664. The Turks 
eru]>irc‘, showed a gn^at abaUuiiont in the : Avero allowed to retain all their conquests in 
pretensions of the d'urks, whoso power now ' Hungary, and were paid the sum of 200,000 



VAKNA. 


began to doeliue. In KllS IMobaiurued III. \ florins l>y tlie em])eror. In 1683, the truce 
was sueeeeded by his son, Othiuan 11., wiio j of Vasvar liaving nearly expired, Moham- 
iitteuipted the eoiiquest of I’oland. His i nu'd sent an arniv under Kara Mnstapha, 
ilisastrous iailure ^o enraged tli(‘ janizaries ; the grand vizier, to tlie assistance of the 
that they murdered him at tlie close of tin : revolted IJungarijms. Vienim .was be* 
war. A, l». 1()22. was only (‘igliteen ; sieged, but was relieved by the armies^of 

years old at the. time of his dealli. His i King John Sidiieski and the Dukc^ of Hor^ 
uncle, Mustapha, an iiubeeih', was taken . raiiie. Tlie Turks were, defeated and driven 
from a dungeon and seaiiMl on the throne, ; out of Austria and Hungary. The Duke 
butwiL'i removed within a year to make* way ■ ol‘ Ijorraine continued the war with great 
for Anuiratli IV.. the younger brother of I energy, anvl in three years regained all 
Othman. In 1645 the sultan attempted | Hungary, Transylvania, and Slavonia for 
the conquest ofCkete, whieli had been held j the empire. . The long line of defeats which 
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befell the Turkish iirnisj[)ro(luced a revolt in After the treaty of Carlowitz the suliun 
Constantinople in 1()87. TJie sultan was hesitated for tliree years before coming to 
thrown into prison, and was succeeded by an agreement with 'Uussia, as he was by no 
his brother, fcrjolynian This prince was means anxious to arlniit tliat power to a 
succeeded in 1696 by Mustaplia II. The looting on the Black Sea. Tlie capture of 
war with Austria and Poland wcait on with Azov by the B-ussians made it iinpossilde 
varying success until 161)9. m 16cS4 the. lor him to prevent their presence on the 
Venetians liad joined the emperor against Black Sea, and in July, 1702, he reluc- 
the Turks, and had eonquered the whole ot tantly suhmitt(‘d to the inevitable, and 
Peloponnesus. In this war the heautilul nubMl Azov and a strip of (‘iglity miles of 
temple of the ParLlieiion, at Athens, wliidi (‘(^ast to Bnssia. iVter the Great set to 
had been convertid by the Christian eru- work at once to strengthen Azov, and 
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perora into a chiircji, and I>y the Turks into : maia*. it ojie of tJu? strongc'st fortresse s in 
a powder-magazine, was blown to atoms by ; PurojK:. 

the explosion of the jjowder stored in ii. | The ])ower of Tiirk(‘y sti adiiy (h i lined 
In 1699 the w'^ar was concluded hy tlie ! dr.ring this century. The ecssai.ion of the 
peace of Carlowitz. By this treaty lurkey tril»ule oi (.'hristian ehii(lr(‘ii, ])y ^^hicll tlie 
ceded to Austria nearly all the territory janizaries had hern recruiUsd, chprived the 
she had held in Hungary, 4V*aiisylva.nia, snltaii of his best and iiu)st(levote(l servants. 
Sclavonia, and part of (Croatia. V^enice re- j I lie Uurkisli armies no loiig(‘r (*Ji joyed the 
ceived the Peloponnesus, several fortresses * giiidance of great leaders and c?()m{)etient 
in Dalmatia, and the islands of 6t. Maura officers. The sid)j(,‘(*t nations began to 
and -Egiiia. Pr.l ind obtained the Ukraine, grow stronger as Tnrkev grew weaker, and 
Podolia, and Kanieniek. 1 it was plain to all thou irhtful observers 
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that they would not remain in subjection j 
much longer. I 

The desire of Kussia to ol)(a.in the north- j 
eni shore of tla; lllack and iiltinuitcly | 
to wrest their KiiropeMu territory from the I 
Turks, made fVccjin-nl wars a m^cM^ssity for ! 
Turkey, which IVoin this time was com-; 
pelled to maintain her existence by the 
sword. A\'lien (fhsirJ(‘s XI 1. was in Turkey, 
Pe.ler the (iit'at suddejiJy invaded tlie 
Turkish territory, as w(‘ Inive r(dated in tlic 
llussian history, and cani(.‘ near beinc- 
ruined, lie was alad to make a treaty by 
which lie siM-remlci-ed A/ov, in order to l)e 
abl(^ to withdraw into liis own doininion.s 
\vitIu)UL further lo-^s, A. d. 1711. 

Immediately after the peace of ITtreeht, 
the sultan, Aehim*t Ml., (h'elarc'd war in 
1717) against the V(aietians, and overran 
the Morea. Tlie em[n‘i-or, Ohaih's VI., in 
order to enforc(‘ tlu^ U rms of tlu'. peace of 
Carlowitz, deelait'd war against the 'I'uiks. 
His comrnaiMho', .lh-iiK:(' lOugene, roiiU‘d tin*. 
Turkish army at I’ctcrwardin, and laid 
siege to Belgrade. A Turkish army a[)- 
proachiug to tin*, relict* of that forLn‘ss was 
defeated ])y Jhig(Mic, and Bcdgradc was 
fore.ed to surreiidi'r, a. i). 1717. The. war 
was clo.s(,*.d hy the peace ol‘ Passarowilz, in 
171'^. Th(‘ 'riirks surnujdei’cd Belgrade* 
and ll»e Ilaniuu of T(‘iuisvar to the em- 
peror, but, retained the Morea. 

.A new war l,>rok<.’. out ))('tween Russia 
and Turkey in I7-‘;b, and continued until 
17o9, Austria taking pari, in it as tlie ally 
of Kus*^ia after 17‘.»7. At liu^ elos(M)f the, 
war Belgrade, Schaleh, and Austrian Ser- ; 
via were ei*ded to Turkey ; hul, Russia, wlio ; 
Inid I'cgaiued A/.()V, Indd on to that place. , 

By (his treat V known as t lu^ peace of Bcl- i 

gi'axie — l\,nssia agreed m»t to keep any fleet; 
in the Black Sea. At (h<^ outset of the war | 
Mahmoud I., who suec(*e(led to the Turkish ' 
throne in 17d0, di('d, and Musiapha 111. | 
beeame sultan in A. D. 17;J7. I 

In J7()9, during the reigns of ^Muslapiia' 
Til. of Turkey and. i 'athariiie II. of Russia, ; 
the affairs <»f Tohaiid involved 'Fiirkey in a 
war with Rie.<ia. Tlic war bega.n in tlie 
spring of 17(ih, and ihe Russian forces were i 
defeated and driven beyond the Dneister. 
In 1770 a Rus.sian licet- sailed from the 
Baltic to the. Mediti'vranean, and eiit.er(‘d 
the Archipclag<». Tlu* Turkish fleet was 
defeated at Epidaurus, and again at Scio, 
and was hurueil iu the harbor of Smyrna. 
The Greeks of the Morea vosv at the call 
pf Russia, which power intended establish- 


ing an independent Greek kingdom as an 
offk't to Turkey, hut as soon as the Russian 
forces w(ire withdrawn, a Turkish army of 
30,000 men ent( red the Morea, defeated the 
Greeks in tlie battfe of Modon, and pun- 
ished thi'ir di Ihction with fearful cruelties. 
In the meantime tlu' Turks had recovered 
Moldavia and Wallacliia, but Prince Ro- 
manzoff took eommand of the* Russsian 
Ibrce.s in 1770, defeated the Turkish army 
ill :i great buttle near tlie mouth of the 
Ihulh, and reeoiK|uered Wallachia and 
Moldavia. To add to the troubles of 
Turkey, l^gy|>l and Syria rose in insurrec- 
tion against lier. The war went on with 
varying success, hut to the general disad- 
vantage of Turkey, until July, 1774, when 
the treaty of Kntehuk-Kainardji brought 
it to a (dose. The*, terms of this treaty have 
lu*en slated in the* Russian history of this 
period. Mustapha 111. died in 1774, and 
was suce.eedc'd by his younger lirother, 
AImIuI a limed. 11 <» reigiic.‘d until 1789, 
wlien Ik* was suecc^edcM hy his nephew, 
S(!rnn Ml,, llui son of Mustapha, whose 
n‘ign last (M I through th(^ (Century. 

In 1787 a iK'w war broke ^ut between 
Turkey and Russia. Its c'ventf^j are related 
in our a(‘(iouiil, (;f Russia, to w'hich the 
read(‘r is jel'ern>(l. Turkey w’a.s defeated 
almost invarialily iu tlii.s war; her fleets 
were d(*.stroyed and her fortresses taken.. 
The war was eloscil liy the peace of Jassy, 
ill January, 1792. Russia had already be- 
come mistiv'ss of tlie (..'riinea, and by this 
Ireaty the Dm i.^ter was made the houndaiT 
l)etw(?en (Ik*, two I'liijiires. Tlui territory 
thus w«)ii hy Russia, was lost to Turkey for- 
(wer. J'he lei^iainder of tlni century was 
productive of IK) i'V(*nt of importance in 
Turkish history, aparl; from the iiivasiort 
of Kgypt and Syria liy tlu^ French under 
Napoleon Bonaparte, wliich we have al- 
r(‘Mdy n'hitcd. 

JJic Tuikisii pv)W(;i \vas at a very low 
el)!) at till* opening of the nineteenth C€jn- 
tiirv, and many of the subject nations, both 
('hristian and ^Mohammedan, sought to 
tlirow olf the yoke of the sultan and estah- 
lisli their iii(l(‘pend(ui(’e. In 1806 )Servia 
n*voIl.ed iiink r the leadership of Czerni 
George*. It was compiered in 1813, but 
again rovt.lted in 1 815, under Miloah Obren- 
owitz. Montenegro also rebelled, and until 
tlu* C.h’iimvin war thc.se provinces enjoyed a 
; .state of (juasi independence. Egypt was 
■also strongly di.saflected. In 1809 a war 
; broke out with Russia, which resulted m a 
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ftirther loss of Turkish territory. It was of the Greek inliabitants of the capital en- 
closed by the treaty of Bucharest, by which sued. The war w-ent on through the year 
the sultan ceded to llussia Bessarabia, 1821, the patriot forces winning several iiti- 
Ismail, and Kilia, o,iio-tliird ol‘ Moldavia, portant successes, among which was the 
and the fortresses of Chotziin and Bender, capture of the Turkish capital of the Morca. 

In 1807 Selim III. died, and was siu;- In January, 1822, a national congress met 
oceded by Mahmoud II., under Avhom the at l^pidaurus, proclaimed the independence 
Turkish power continued to decline. Tlu'. of Grei‘ce, and adopted a provisional cou- 
population of the Turkish empires in Euro [)e stitution. Alexander Mavrocordatos w'as 
was about 14,000,000, of whom scan^ely (diosii) jiresident. Jn the s])ring of tho 
2,OOO,O0O were Turks. The rcanaiiuh'r saim* year tlu^ 4\irks made a descent upon 
were Christians, » consisting principally ol‘ Sdo, massacred 40,000 of the inhabitants, 
the four distinct races inhabiting Eurojiean ami carri('.d invay tlioii, sands to the slave 
Turkey, viz.: the Selavoniaiis, occupying markets of Smyrna and Constantinople. 
Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, Herz(‘govina, ami In 182-1 tiie adniirativ)!! and sympathy of 
Montenegro; the Roumanians, occupying all luiropcMvas aroused by the heroic death 
Moldavia and Walhichia; tlm Albanians, of jMarcr. Boz/aris, who, witli a small band 
dwelling in ancient Epirus ; and the (J recks, of Sul ioto patriots, attacked the Turkish 
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The Greeks liad never willingl}’ ac.ta‘])ted cam]) ajid 1»11 in llu? arms of victory. The 
the rule of Turkey, and some ])oi‘tions of Eur(»jM nu govca-nmeiits looked c(ddly upon 
them had never subniittiMl to the porte, Imt the gallam slruggle, but ilu.‘ people remeiu- 
had maintained a wild, brigandisli exist* lu red tlu: glories o1‘ ancient Greece, and 
ence in their rnountai)is. Tluaigh tho siij)[)lies of' money, arms, and meu were 
Greeks were attached to Russia by tht‘ sent to tin*, patriots. E(jremost iimong those 
strong ties of a . eoinmoii religion, that who d< voUmI their fortunes and talents to 
power refused to do any thing for their fr(‘i‘- ibe jVcedoni of Gnuu^e was Lord Byron, 
com, and Alexander 1. nu't tlnfir appeal for He died at Missolonghi in A])ril, 182i, be- 
aid against their Turkish oj)])ressors wiili foie lie could aceoni})lish much for the 
the cold command: “ Li^t the (Leek rebels cause he had ad()j)tcd. 

obey their lawful sov'cndgii.'’ Uttal/le to coiujuta- Greece, the sultan 

In spite of this discounig(‘nieiit the summoned i\Iehem(‘t Alt, tlu‘ Viceroy of 
Greeks determined to tln'(nvf)fftlie Turkish Egypt, who en joyed a stati' of actual inde- 
yoke, and in March, 1821, the first blow' peiideiice, to complete the task. This 
was struck. The people of the peninsula vigorous leader .s])read terror and desola- 
and the islands ro.se in a’ gcueiMl revolt, tion throughout Hella.s. Missolonghi waa 
When the n<‘ws of the revolution was re- taken after a heroic defence, and Athena 
eeived at Constantinople a general massacre was captured in 1825. Tdie Egyptian forces 
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had orders to make a dosolatinn of Greece, 
and to carry off the people into slavery. 

Alexander I. of Ilussia fortunately <lied 
at this juncture, and the (!zar Nie.holiis, 
his successor, ad()])te(I a differont policy. 
Moved cither l)y his sympathy with liis (H)- 
r(‘li‘:C‘'oi lists or liy his anxiety to weaken 


Turkey, he resolved to intervene in behalf 
of the Grei'ks, and was joiiUMl by France 
and Em^land, wbo were anxious to iin]>ose 
a ebeck upon lb(‘ F^y])tiau viceroy. These 
powers sent a stroiii;; combined tlef‘t to fh(‘ 
Mc.dit.ei'rancaii. On tlie 20lb of OcIoIhm*, 
1827, this ll(i(‘.t, under llie e,onnnaml of the 
Fni^lish Adinira) ( ^Klrin^pon, accidentally 
encountered the Turkish and l']<j:y{)tian 
fl(H^t ill the Bay of Navarino. A liattle 
ensued, whiidi i-esnlt(‘d in [lie dost ruction 
of the Mohammedan ll(‘(‘t. 

Thi.s siiecicss nwived (lu', hopes of the 


admitted Turkey to the European system 
of states, and guaranteed the integrity of 
her dominions. Servia was given a native 
prince, and was placed under the protection 
of the great poweis, though she retained a 
nominal allegiance to the sultan. Moldavia 
and Wallacliia, a few years latei’, were 
er(^(;ted into a similarly independent state 
under the name df llouinania. 

In 1861 Abdul Medjid died, and was 
sne(‘ee«h‘d by Abdul Aziz. In 1868 a for- 
midable jnsurrectioii broke out in the 
island of (Vete or (■andia. It aroused 
great .synpiathy among the European peo- 
])le, ami came near producing a war hetweeu, 
Greece and Turkey, liut was quelled during 
the folloAving year by the Turks. * 

Mehernoi- Ali 'was succec'ded as Viceroy 
of Egy]d, l)y his son Ilirahlm Pasha, under 
j wliose vigci'ouH ruh^ Egypt iwade great 


Greeks, and the n(‘,xt year llussia deelarKt I jirogress. He died in 1848, and Abbas 
war against Turkey; and the Bultan, in | lAisha hecanu*, viecroy, and was in his turn 
order to save his Haimhiaii ])rovim*('s, was i siu'cceded by Ismail Pasha, tlie reigning 
obliged to sign tlie tnaity of Adrianopio, by | khedive. 

whicli ho aeknowlodged the imle])eiid(aie(‘ | In 181>7 the iSultan Al)dul Aziz visited 
of Greece. ;]*ar:saml LoiidoJi and 1 lie jirincipal cities 

Meheiuet Ali ^vas given the sov<‘r(‘IgMi v : of Imiimoc. This was the fii’st lime a TurkiBh 
ol‘ ( h’cte by the sultan for his s(‘rvicrs in tlu‘ j sovereign ever made a peaceful journey 
Gi-i'ek revolulion. Not salislii'd Avilh this , ix viiiid lh(‘ limits of his own (inqnre. 


s.ii'(juisition, h(i scut Ills son Ibrahim Paslia, | ddie r(“uilt 
an al)io comma, uder, in 1881 , to compier : and Germany 


ol the war hetwoeii France 
in ;|870 - 7 l, aifected Turkey 


Svria. 'fliat country was ovorrini by lli(‘ i in a ino^i. important ]‘(‘spi'c.t. The treaty 
Egyptian forces, wild also a(lv:ii)c<Ml towards ' ot‘ I'nris, Avliicli closed the (hdmoaii W'ar, 


aggressive 
the Black 


yV.sia Minor. I'licir ])rogr('ss was at length 
stavi’d by th(‘. inlcrveiit iou of llussia, Ihig- 
laiiil, and l'h'a.m*.(‘, wliose foiva s d( fcaUMl 
Ibrahim at. Nisihis on the iMiphralcs. A 
ft‘W (lays ad or t his hai.t lo Sullaii Mahmoud 
died, fhaiier \\as iinxioiN llial Mcluancl. 

Ali slmnld >neci'rd Inm, Imt Faigland and ; advantage of this to demand of the powers 
Kussni <lrove him out of Arrc ami Svi-ia, ; a inodiheat ion of those articles of the treaty 
jiml si'cured the Tiii-kisli throne for Ahdiil | Avhich pn venieil law from fortifying her 


ijiai'cd a. n'sli’ic.tion upon the 
ju)wrr ot Ixussia ]>y neiitraliziiii 
; S('a. The. r<'verscs ol' Franco in her contest 
; with (h rmany so Avtaikemrl her that she 
; was unable to sns'aiu JOngland in U])holding 


the. treat y of V 


Ru.<.sia promptly took 


of IMahnioud. 


In I ports or maintaining an armed fleet in the 
‘Black Sea. Engl a ml warmly opposed the 
demand, 1)01, Franco was in no condition to 
do so, ami (h'rmany and the Austro-Hun- 
garian monaixdiy gave their moral support 
to tlie Bnssian dian and, and iivow'ed their 
intention not to co-operate Avilh England iii 
anv arme<l r(\sis1ance to it. The result 'was 
that a conference of the representatives of 
the powtM’s was held in London, and on the 
16th of Fehruarv, 1871, a treaty was signed 
by them alirogating the articles of the 
treaty of Paris, as to the navigation of the 
Black Sea and the riglit of Russia to fortify 


Medjid, the young 

1840 the treaty of Ijomloii was sigm'd. 

Gretc, and Syria wta-e rt'sloiv-d to th(‘ ]>ort«‘, 
and iMehcmoi. Ali was limilt'd to lOgvpt. 

For many years after this Sir Stratiiwd 
Gamiing, afterwards 1 ;onl Stratfonl de 
Kedelille, tlu' Engli.-li ambassador at (^m- 
.stanlinople, controlled the eounsels of the 
porte. By the treaty of London Fgypt 
became to a cert:ain extent an independent 
state, though owning a nominal alU'giance 
to the sultan. 

In 18r>l began the troubles which re- 
sulted in the (drimeun yvar, wliiidi we have 
related elsewliere. The ireaty of Paris, in ; lu?r ports. The protection afforded to Turkey 
1856, which brought this war to a close, ! by the great powers was thus taken fror her. 
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In 1^73 the sultaivs authority over state councils. Tlic Christiaus luid liMrnedl 
Egypt was further weakened by the con- from long experience to distrust these oroin- 
•cessions which made the khedive almost an ises, and the war wcait on. In October, 
independeat sovereign, and which we liavc 1875, come Christians who had come buck 
related in the history of to their homes from Dalmatia were massa- 

In the summer of 1876 an insurrection crcd by the Tiii ks, and the struggle; became 
broke out in Herzegovina. The misrule more bitter in consequence of this act, 
and oppression of tlu; Turkish government Servia and Montenegro secretly gave aid 
had come to be insupportable, and the in- to the rebels, and the Prince of Servia de- 
habitants rose in relxdlioii and I’epiilsed the elared in a speecli to the iiatioiuil. assembly 
attacks of the Turkisli tr(joj)s. Servia, | that it was iin])ossil)lc for k^ervia to be in- 
Bosnia, Monteu«gro, ajid Bulgaria were j different io flu' fate of the ITerzego vines, 
profoundly excited by these events, and ; It was lean * I l)y t he European powers 
were open in their sympathy with their 'that the tn)ul)h'.s in Tiirkc'v might be the 
struggling Christian bretliri’^i in Ilerzego- 1 means of lan broiling ollii.r countries in the 
viua. Substantial aid was also rendered by 
the people of thoso ci)iintries., the govern- 
ments of which fora linn' remained neutral. 

In October, 1875, Turkey failed to meet 
the interest on her natifnial debt, the prin- 
cipal of which amounted to over S^^f)O,0()0- 
■000. A decree was issued by the porte 
promising speiMly payjnent of half the in- 
terest and nuj.king provision ibr the pay- 
ment of the (>th(;r lialf. Tlu; promise was 
not fullilled, and in July, l''^70, llie porte 
was comjttdled lo declare its iiisnlveiicy f)y 
stating that all paymenis <tii a<‘eoiml of tlu; 
national debt must cease until the close oJ' 
the war with its revollc^d provijie.es. As 
nearly every dollar of tliis d“bt was due to 
citizens of vv<‘st(‘rii Europt;, principally Eng- 
lish subj(;cts, the f:iilur<! of the Turks to 
meet their obligations greatly w('ak(‘ned the 
friendsliip which, up lo this lime, the Eng- 
lisli people had f -lt, for iheuu 

Oil' the oOth of May, 187(), tlu‘ Sultan 
Abdul Aziz, to whose mismaiiagionent many 
of the troubles oi‘ the covinl ry wa‘r(‘ (lue, w^as 
forcibly deposed, and plac(‘d in eonliiumuait j Al^m^L aziz. 

in one of the palaces at (..'onsta III inople.. On ! war, and luair the ch>s(‘ of tlu; vear 1875, 
the 4 til of June lu; was (bund dead in ills . (ba'inan v, A ii.'lria, and Itiissiamado acorn- 


chamber, having commitl.eil suicide. binod effj)rt ro secure ])ea(‘e. Austria, wdiose 

Murad (or Amurjitli ) V., the son of Ah- u rriioi'y adjoiiu'd the d^iirkish dominions, 
dill Medjid, was jiroehiinu'd siillan in (he was ospeeially fearl'ul that 1 he revolt would 
place of his uncle. His reign w’as a brid ;exleiid aei-oss lu r border and involve her 
•;One. He proved so hojjelessly iiMb(‘ei]e, Scliivnnit; possessions. A Joint note w'as 
that, on the .list of August, J87(>, he wasidrijwn up in ihe name of the tlii’ee powers 
Tn his turn depo.sed, and was siU’e.eeil<-d byjby (^>^lnt Andrassy, the Austrian ])riine 
his brother Abdul Hamid II. iniiiisu r. Tliis nob; j>io])os(;il to t lie sultan 

In the meantime the war with Herze- t(^ grant certain ndbrnis to his Christian 
govina had been carried oi^., In (haober, ; subjects. Tlu*s(* wiae tlie ostablislinieiit of 
1875, the sultan declared that the taxes | (■oinplete religions liberty ; the abolition of 
whioh had been one cause of the revolt, i the system <d' farming out the taxes; the 
'Should be lowered from their exe(;ssivi‘ rate application oi' the rcvemic arising from in- 
to ten percent.., that arrears of taxes should direct taxation in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
be abandoned, and that the ( hristians to the geiu i Lil puri^oses of the Ottoman 
«hoi !d be granted a lepresentatioii in the govern in ent, and the emjJgyment of the 
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iresults of the direct taxation in the improve- 
ment and government of’ those provinces. 
The porte accepted all tlie reforms but the 
disposition of the taxes, at tiic same time 
promising to sc't aside* a cv.Ttaiii sum from, 
the imtiona) treasury for tlie local wants 
of Bosnia and Ib'izcgovina. The insur- 
gents were not willing lo trust tlui pledges 
of IIk! porli^, however, and llie war went (Ui. 
On th(- oOtli of IVlarcli, 1870, an armistice 
w^as conciuded, and an effort was made by 
an agent of the Austrian government to 
eflect a settlement. The tei’ins demanded 
hy the insurgtaits were so ext ravagant, liow- 
ever, that .Austria rvfused to consider tliein. 

The Aiulrassy note having failed, a note 
was drawn up at Berlin on the lll h of IMav, 
1870, by the ])rimc ministers of (.lermaiiy, 
Austria, and llussia, and forward(‘d 1o( V.)n- 
Btantinople. It stated peremptorily that as 
the sultan liad giv<*ii the ]>oW(‘rs a pledgee to 
execute the reforms ])n)p(.)sed l)y them, he 
had also given them a moral right to insist 
that hesliould fulfil his pi‘omis(*. The note 
then (Icmamh'd an a.rmistiee of two months, 
and closed with a thn'at; that if the sultan 
failed to (jcmijdy wiili the demands of the 
powers, they might lind it m'cessary to eorn- 
pcl liiiu to do so. Tlie note substantially 
Bupported the dt mauds of tlie ( ’hristiaus of 
Ilerzegovimi willi .iv'speet to taxation and 
the restoration of their ])ro])er( y, etc. France 
and Italy agret*d to sup[)ort the. uole^, but 
England dceliiied lo do so. 

The war had gone on in the meauliim;, 
ami Bulgaria Jiad heeojm* to some extent 
involved in it. l^riily in May tlie Turkish 
oflieials in Bulgai’la detcrmincil to put a 
stop to tin*, troubles in lluit proviuee by the 
W'holesale extermination of the Bulgarian 
Christians. -V syst.eTuatic ]ilaii was ar- 
ranged for tills ])iir[K)se, and at the ap- 
pointed time the Christians were atta(jked 
in their village.^ by the Turks. Many luin- 
dreds wore massaere.d in cold hhjod, in- 
cluding pe(^pli‘ oC all ages and both soxe.s ; 
women were outraged, proper!}’’ carried off 
or destroyed, and villag(;s burned. The 
new’s of tlie massaere s^nt a thrill of horror 
and indignation througliout Europe, and 
Turks were denoim(*ed in unmeasured 
term> In England, wiiich country lia<l 
iiniiiFnow given its moral support lo Tur- 
key, Ihe outburst of indignation "was iuten.se, 
undythe popular tooling was so outspoken 
that the government was compelled to pause 
in its support of the sultan and act more in 
sympathy with the other European powers. 


An immediate result oT the m&£acrWwas 
the active participation of Servia in the. 
,war. In July, 1876, both Servia and Mon-:' 
tenegro declared war against Turkey. The 
Servian army attempted to invade Bulgaria, 
but was so unsuccessful in its efforts ftiat 
on the 24tli of August Prince Milan ac- 
cepted the offer of England to mediate 
tween him and the sultan. Montenegr^ 
had been generally successful in her efforts, 
but, in view" of the action of Servia, Con- 
sent ed to treat for peiUM*. On the 1st of 
Se])t(*mber England jiroposed an armistice 
of a month belweeii the belligerents. The 
sultan refusf^si to grant this, but declared 
himself willing to make peace on condition 
tliat Prince Milan should come to Constan- 
tinople and do liomage to him, that Turkish 
garrisons should be placed in four of the 
Servian 1‘ortresses, that Servia should pay 
an indemnity, and that the porte should bo 
allowaMl lo construct and work a railroad 
through S('rvian territory. The powers re- 
vised to allow th(‘se terms to be discussed. 
rJrt;at Biilain now" proposed as a basis of 
jM'gotialioii that Bosnia and Bulgaria should 
bi* gi ven local sidf-government without being 
i'reed from tlu‘ir de])en(l(aicc upon the porte. 
Pi’ince Mi Ian refused to accept this proposal,* 
ami the war was resumed. The Turkish 
armies now^ jirepared to invade the territory 
of Servia, but were checked by the inter- 
position of Itussia. 

I'P to this time the action of the Russian 
goverijjmmt liad been entirely conservative,, 
being eoidiued to its participation in the 
]>reparatioii of the diplomatic notes ad- 
dress(‘d lo Turkey. Now large numbers of 
Russian ollii'crs and soldiers entered the 
Bcrviaii army with the consent and approval 
of the czar. They enabled the Servians to 
liold out agaiiLSt the Turks fmtil the 3lat 
of October, w hen the fortified city of Alex- 
inatz was e.ajuured by the latter. This 
success placed Bervia practically at the 
mercy ol’ Turkey. In the meantime orders 
luid b('en sent to the Russian ambassador 
at liundoii to inform the British govern- 
ment that it was the opinion of the czar 
that force should be used to stop the war 
and put au end to Turkish misrule. Lord 
Derby stated that England was prepared, 
to unite with Russia in bringing about ari 
armistice of not less than a montb, bnt 
would not support an armed intervention 
in Turkish affairs. At this juncture Turkey^ 
to the surprise ef all the powers, suddeiily 
offered an armistice for six months, and ap- 
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libvuaced a scheme of reform for the whole hope this conference will bring peace ; 
empire. England, Austria, and France should this, however, not be achieved, and 
ikvored the armistice, but Russia declared should I see that w(3 cannot attain such 


that she could not ask Sorvia to accept so 
long a truce since the principality could not 
teep its army on a war footing for so long 
a time; and this view of the case was sup- 
ported by Italy. Russia demanded a truce 
of fonr or six weeks. Tlie Turkish forces 


guarantees as are necessary for carrying 
out what we have a right to demand of the 
porte, I am firmly determined to act inde- 
pendently.'’ TIhjso words were generally 
regaiNled as a rc'ply to Lord lieaconsfield’ft 
■cat, and causcfl considerable excitement 


were pressing the siege of Alexinatz Avitli in Einope, as they implied a possibility of 
energy, and it was a])parent that that place Avai* between Russia and England, 
could not lK)ld oirf. imieli longer, (leneral Lord »Sa]isbury reached Constantinople 
IgnatiefT, the Russian ambassador at Con- on the hth ol' l)eceml)er. On his journey 
stantinople, was tlierefore onltncd to de - 1 from London lie had visited Paris, Berlin, 
mand of the porter an aecu'ptancc within 
forty-eight hours of the aVmisticc proj)os(*d 
by Russia. The dejiiand was made on the 
31st of October, and on tlie same day Alex- 
inatz was captured liy the, Turks. TJie 
Russian demand was gr:inl(‘d by the porte, 
and the armistic.-e was .jiroelaimed. 

Although determined to sujiport 8ervia 
against Turkey, Russia was anxious to 
maintain frieiuily relations wilJi llo' otlier 
European powe-rs. On tlu^ LM of Nuvernlu'r 
Lord Adolphus J^oftiis, the English ambas- 
sador, had an interview with the czar at 
Livadia. The czar plc<lg(‘d his sacred 
word and honor'’ that he had no intention 
of acquiring (>.»iistanf iiiO])l(‘, and that if 
necessity (Hirnpelled him to occupy a por- 
tion of Bulgaria it would only Ik' provision- 
ally, and until tlui safety of the Cliristian 
population was assured. These assuranct^s 
gave great satisfaction to the English gov- 
ernment, which now assumed llu‘, initiative 
in proposing a general confeicnci^ of the 
representatives of the gn^at ])oAvei-s of 
Europe to meet at ( A)iJsta.JiLiuoi>le. On 
the 4th of November the IVIarrjuls ol' 

Salisbury Avas appointed the Jhiglish , 
representative. The propoHiiI was ‘ ac- na ASR in tiik sl•l.^v^N’s pai.ack 

cepted, but all tlie powers, did not send 

special representatives. Gerinany, Russia, I \'ienna, and Ronu', and liad ascertaiued 
and Italy considered their ambassadors ai. | t he views of those governments Avith respect 
Constantinople sufficient ; but Austria and ! to the. Eiist(n ii (juestion. 1 mmi'diately iqion 
France followed the example of England, i ii'ac hing ( 'onslaiitinople lu^ entered into 
and sent special representatives to assist i conimunication Avith the ])orte and Avith the 
their resident ambassadors. | fon*ign ambassa(h>rs and representatives. 

Before the conference assembh'd thellleAvas cjicoiiraged liy this intercourse to 
Earl of Beacon sfi eld (Disraeli ), tin', English i IxReve that the coid'enmce Avould result in 
premier, delivered a speech ^sharply criti- 1 a satisfactory seltlenumt of the troubles, 
cising the Russian attitude, *ind closed it Turkey si'cmcd willing to acijcpt. a fair 
with significant words: “AVlnlc, the yiolicy proposition of si'tth'ineut, and the Russian 
of En^and is peace, no coimtwy is so avcII ambassador Avas especially cordial in co- 
prepared for Avar.’’ Tbc next day, Novem- opiTating with Lord Salisbury, 
ber 9th, the czar, in an address to the nobles “On Di^ccinber lltli the re presen tativtjs 
and communal council of Moscoav, said : “ I of the six great poAvers of Europe met iu a 
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isalon of the paltioe of tbo RiLssiari embassy 
ibr a preliminary ( 30 Dsultatiun, and on tlie 
following day the preliniinary conference 
was formally opened with the exelusioii of 
the Turkisli represejitalives. The ])reli mi- 
liary confcreaic-e eanu* to an laid on Di^eein- 
, her 21st, and General Ignatieif, in inlorni- 
ing the porte of the I’aet, inviLe(l it to send 
its representa lives to the delinito conferenee, 
whicli was to Ix'gin its sessions on l)(‘eomber 
23(1. The nisultof tlie preliminary confer- 
enc (3 had hiu n that the j)oweis Jiad agre(*d 
to restore the daiiis quo in vServia and Mon- 
tenegro ; but, to j)rev(ml needless (piarrels 
ill futur(‘, Lesser Zvornik was to be annexed 
to Servia. Montenegro was also to re(;eivt‘ 
an addition to its tejriUjry by the. corners 


conference, the Avestern vilayet encroaching 
upon territory whicli originally belonged to 
the Hellenic tribe.'’ 

Belbre the eonlereiice assembled, a very 
(leeided change took place iii the policy of 
Turkey. On the 22tl of December Midhat 
, l^isha Avas made grand vizier. The true 
incaniiig of this aj)poiulnieiit Avas that 
I Turkey had resolved to take her a'daira into 
I lier own hands jind to reliise to submit to 
tbe diclatioii of the Eurojieau pOAVers. On 
! the 23d the Porte pruclaimed the neAV 
constitution of the Turkish empire, which 
had been ])re] aired by Midliat Pasha. 
This constitution entirely revolutionized 
the Turkish governiiumt. It provided for 
I a j)arliam(:nL elected by the people, and 


t 
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of llerzegoviua ])rotru(ling into Montenegro : made the sultan a e-onstitutioyal instead of 
at Trebigne. and ^Nicsic, and a stri]) of land ! an arbitrary sov(.Teign. Tli(‘ government 
conm*eiing it wiib tlie e(»asl, Avilli a jiori. i Avas to be adiwinistered by iriinisto'S respon- 
A detailed plan Imd also l)i'en jiroposiMl to j slble to ]);Lrli:'jih‘iU, Avhich body was to 
secure tlui ])olitleal autonomy of Bulgaria, | emiel th(‘ laws n(‘cessary for the pacification 
which Avas, howevt'r, so disadvantagi'ous to j and government of the empire. “The 6ub- 
the porte that the latter considered itself i jeets of tlie emjiire are call(?d, Avitholit die- 
forced to r( jeei the ]m)j)osition. A Aveak : tinction, Ottomans. Individual liberty is 
point of the con ten'nee appeared, even be- 1 inAdolable, and is guaranteed by the laws, 
fore the jmdim inary eonleri nee liad met. ; Lhiniisni is the religion of the state, but flho 
This Avas that it iniemh'd to consider the! free exercise of all recognized creeds is 
condition of the Slavic (dirisiians only, I guaranteed, .and the religious privileges of 
wliile the other Ohristians and the Jews ■ the communities are main tainedi No pro- 
were not taken into, consideration at all. i Ausion investing the institutions of the state 
This fact aroused great commotion among I Avilh a theocratic cliaracter exists in^ the 
. the Greek subjecis of Turkey. Tiny were j ooiistitiition. The constitution establifibos 
particularly opjiosed to the croati(»n of tlie i liberty of the press, the right of petition: to 
two vilayets of Bulgaria, as proposed by the ' both chambers for all Ottomans, liberty of 
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•education, and the equality of all Ottomans i 
before the law. They enjoy the same rights I 
and have the same duties towards thej 
country, Ottoman subjects, without dis- 1 
tiuctionof religion, are admitted to the*, ser- j 
vice of the state. Taxation will be equally | 
distributed; property is guaiaiiLi^ed, and; 
the domicile is declared inviolable. Noj 
.person c&n be taken from -the jurisiliction i 
of his natural judges. . . . Public func- 1 
tionaries will be appointed in co!dormity = 
with the oouditioiks fixed by law, and can- i 
not be dismissed without legal ami sufHcnent 
cause. They are not diseliarged from rt> , 
’Spousibility by any ord(*rs contrary to law 
which they may receive from a siqxirior. ... 
Judges are irremovable. The sittings of | 
the tribunals arc public. The advortatesi 
uppearing for defendants are free. Sen-j 
tences may be publislnul. No interference | 
can be permitted in the administration of I 
justice. The jurisdictitm of the tribunals j 
will be exactly defined. Any i'xceptional | 
tribunals or coininissions an^ j)roliibiLe(l. . . .! 
No tax can be oistaldished or Ji'vicd except! 
by virtue of a law. TJie budgtf will be j 
voted at the eommeneemeiit of eacrh .ses- j 
Bion, and for a ])eriod ol' one year only. I 
The final settlement of the bndg(f for llnij 
preceding year will .snbmilt(‘d to tlnij 
chamber of deputies in the fpj-in of a bill. ; 

. . . The provincial administration i)jisod 
upon the broadest system of dcceniraliza- 
• tion. The councils gem-ral, which are elc'c- 
tivc, will deliberate upon and eontnil the i 
affairs of the province'. Every eaulon will 
have a council, elecUul by each of the dit- 
ferent eominunitics, for tin* management of 
its own affairs. The communes will bo ad- 
ministered by elective munieijial ctiuncils. 
Primary education is obligatory. Tiie in- 
terpretation of tlic laws belongs, according ' 
to their nature, to the court of cassation, the I 
council of state, ami the senate. The con- > 
Stitution can only be imalified on the iniiia- 1 
tion of the ministry, or of either of the 
two chambers, and by a vote of both cliam- 
bers, passed by a majority of tw'o-tliirds. ; 
Such modification must also be sanctioned ; 
by the sultan.’^ ! 

The conference met on the of De- : 
cember, the very day of the j;>romulgation i 
of the constitution. On the 28th of De- j 
cember it was resolved to extend the ar- i 
mistice to March Ist, 1877. The proela- j 
tnation of the constitution seemed to cut | 
the entire ground from under the feet < li - 
the con fereiK*e. The representative of the I 


porte maintained that further deliberation 
was unnecessary, since the constitution was 
a sufficient answer to the powers. Never- 
thtdess the sessions were continued, but 
without aceoiuplishiug an^-^thing. The con- 
ferenee deinanded that the rcjlbrnis in the 
Turkish enipire should be executed by an 
intcrnatumal commission, liaving at its 
(‘ommaiid a sjiecial military force, composed 
])artly of Europeans and j)artly of Turks, 
but Turkey it fused to accept tlie demand, 
and it was abandoned. Though Turkey 
Was willing to ])ledge herself for the cxequ- 
tion of tlie jciorms, she steadily refused 
ev(‘ry material guarantee for the execution 
of tlji>5 jd('dge suggested to her. The con- 
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foiHMice tlu'Ji reduced its dianajids to insist- 
ing that iiu* Governors of llosnia and Bul- 
garia. should be ap})()iMt(‘(l with the consent 
of the ])owcrs, and that the jiowcrs should 
In*, allowed to fi)rm an internal ional com- 
mission, which should, liowever, have no 
mililary unmans of executing its dcf-iies. 
On il)*.* I8lli oi‘ January, 1877, tlic jiorte 
firmly rejected (iicse demajids, and the con- 
liucijce came to an ingloi i(nis end. 

During the sessions oi the conference 
Boil mania becaiiu' alarmetl at the terms of 
the constitution, the first article of which 
declared tliat llie Ottoman empire, includ- 
ing the jniviloged jirovinces, forms au in- 
divisible unity from whi('li no portion can 
ever, on aiiy ground, bo detached, while the 
seventh article gives to tlic sqllan the right 
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of mvestitiire of the rulers of the privi- 
leged provinces. On the 5th of January, 
1877, the Roumanian senate passed a reso- 
lution declaring that the rights of the prin- 
cipality should remain intact, and calling 
upon tlie govern nu‘iit to main tain them in 
-431 manner worthy ol' the state. The excite- 
ment in Koiiniauia was so great that in a 
few days the ])orte officially declared tliat 
the constitution was puridy internal, and 
did not aflect the rights of‘ a principality 
whicli were guaranteed by international 
treati(‘s. 

'The obstinacy of Turkey in i-efusing the 
demands of the powers lost her the few 
friends she had hit in Europe, The cause 
of this obstinacy was tlie Vizier Midhat 
Pasha, who, losing sight of the fac,t lliat 
the Turkish enijfirc owed its existence in 
Europe entirely to the mutual jealousy of 
the great powers, liauglitily refused to allow 
any interference with its affairs, llis im- 
perious will soon rendered him obnoxious 
io the sultan, wlio grew r(‘stless umhir the 
control of the man who had already de- 
posed two sultans within a year, and who 
would not lu.‘sitat(} to d(‘]M)S(^ another slionld 
it suit his pu r jwses. Accordingly on tlie 5th 
of February, 1877, Mi<ihat I’asha was re- 
moved from his offici; of vizi(.*r and ordered 
to quit Constaniinojile. lie was succeeded 
by Ed hem Pasha, who had servtid jis one 
of the membci's of the conference, and ^yho 
had distinguished himself by his bitter 
opposition to all the proposals of the foreign 
representatives. 

Edhem* Pasha at. once devoted himself to 
the task ol‘ making peace with the rebel- 
lious prineipalities. He opeii(3d negotia- 
tions with S\*rvia, and by the hist of Febru- 
ary Con cl in led a treaty of p(*ace wdth that 
principality. J5y (he terms of tlie treaty 
the Servians were to relaiii their fortresses, 
were to salute Ihe Turkish flag, and w'ere 
to prevent anue<l bands from crossing the 
frontier. The Turlvish troops, on their 
part, wore to (‘vacuate the positions held on 
Servian territory. The treaty was ralilied 
on the 3d of Maicli, and a wei?k later the 
Turkish forces witlnln-w from Servia, re- 
liuquishiiig Alexinatz and Saitschar to the 
Servians. 

Negotiations hud been opened with Mon- 
tenegro at the same Lime that those witli Scr- 
via were begun, but they pj*oved more pro- 
tracted and troublesome. Priin^e Nieholas 
'^‘"at first demanded that the in^gotiations 
shflhild be conducted at Vienna, but the 


porte refused this, and the prince sent a 
delegation to Constantinople. The arriijV 
tice was extended to the 13th of ApriL 
The Montenegrin demands were, briefly,; 
the cession of Nicsics, which had been be^ 
sieged by their forces for several months,! 
tlu* cession of a seaport, and such a rectifi- 
cation of their frontier as would increase 
their territory about one-half its present 
extent. As the Montenegrins held actual 
possession of most of the territory demanded 
by them, they had the ^ad vantage of the 
porte. The latter reliised to grant any ex* 
tension of territory, and towards the close 
of March Prince Niehohis instructed his 
representatives to aliate their demands • 
somewhat, but to insist upon the cession of 
Nicsics. On the 1 0th of April the Turkish 
piirliariieiit, to which the matter was re- 
ferred, rejected the demands of Montene^ 
gi‘o, and Lho next day the representatives 
of that princi])ality w(Te informed of this 
dciasion, and were told that the armistice 
would not ho renewed. Two days later 
the Montenegrin delegates set oiu for home, 
goijig l)y way of Odessa, in order to have 
an interview with the czar and the Russian 
commaiulir. 

Russia had by this time fully determined 
to take |)art in tlio war, but being as yet 
unprcjiari'd, (‘luleavored by skilful diplo- 
macy to gain Lime. On the olstof January 
Prince (lortschakofr addressed to the Rus- 
sian ropri'semtatives at the courts of the 
powers conc(3rned in the treaty of Paris a 
circular, in which he related the diploma- 
tic elforts that had been made to secure the 
[)acification of Turkey, and stated that the 
czar, before determining upon a course for 
the. future, wished to know what course 
would he detia'inined U|)on by the other 
powers. On the fHh of March Turkey met 
this circular by one of her own addressed 
to the guarant<‘eliig powers, stating that 
“the rc'foiiiis proposed by the conference 
and accepted by the imperial government 
are already being applied.” On the 19th 
of March the Turkish parliament was 
formally opened with imposing ceremonies 
and renewed jiromises of reform. The 
great powers, however, were suspicious of 
Turkey’s proniises, and were* determined to 
demand furtticT guarantees. Accordingiy 
tlie Russian, French, German, Austrian 
and Italian ambassadors at London held 
several conferences with Lord D^rby, the 
British foreign minister, the result of which 
Avas the signing, on tlie 31st of March, of a pno- 
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tp(3ol by them, in behalf of their respective 
governments. This document declared that 
the powers propose to watch carefully, by 
means qf their representatives at Constanti- 
nople and their local agents, the manner in 
which the promises of the Ottoman govern- 
ment are carried into eflect ; '' and in case 
these promises were not iaithfiilJy carried 
out,'' the powers reserved tHe right of com- 
mon action “ to secure the well-being of the 
Christian population and the intcu'ists of 
the general pcac^.’^ Belbre signing this 
document Count Schouvaloff, the Itussian 
ambassador, made a deeliiratioii to the 
effect that if the porte showed itself rcjnly 
to disarm, it should send a special envoy to 
St. Petersburg to treat for a mutual dis- 
armament/ Lord Derby, on behalf of 
Oreat Britain, declared that if a rc'.ciprocral 
disarmament and peace did not result, the 
protocol was to be regard e<I as null and 
void. The answer of the porte to the pro- 


tocol was a defiant circular addressed to its 
representatives abroad, in which, while it 
did not entirely reject the protocol, it 
warmly resented the threat of foreign in- 
terveiition in the internal affairs of Turkey, 
repelled Count kSchouvaloffs suggestion of 
intervention, and declined to send a special 
envoy to St. Petersburg. The circular was 
dated the lOtli of April. When the 
Turkish ambassador in London delivered 
this ciixMilar to Lord Derby on the 12th of 
April, the British foreign minister ex- 
])rcss(vl to bim his deep regret at the course 
Turkey luul seen fit to j)ursue, and said he 
could jiot s('e what further steps Lnglaiid 
could lake to avert the war, which now 
seemed inevitable. 

Jwi'i-y eilbrt for peace having failed 
tb rough the obstinacy of the porte, Russia 
declared war against Turkey on the 24th 
ol' April, 1877. Tlie historv ol' this war is 
given in Book XXV. 


BOOK 
THE HISTOli^ 

CHAPTER I, 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMF:S TO PICTER THE 
a RE AT. 
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Alexander Nevski — Jvau I. — His Excellent Reign 
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tars— His Wara with them— Vassili 111,— Ivan 
the Great — Decline of Novgorod — Ivan Alarrics a 
Greek Princess— Assumes the Title of An toe rat— 
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^f Vassili V.— Ivan the Terrible— Hi» Childhood 
: — His Tyrannical Reign— The Strelitz— Conquests 
of Ivan— Madness of Ivan— A ifcign of Terror — 
Successors of Ivan— Boris Godnnof— The False 

^ Dimitri— His Success and Fall— I’lic Shuiski- 
Vassili VI.— Another False Dimitri— Tlie Polish 
Supremacy— A i’eriod of Anarchy— Michael Ro- 
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r OF RUSSIA. 

comprises the largest con- 
cMtipirt' in the wTvrld, and 

-'•tIIi both Europe 

and Asia. It ex tends from lati- 
about latitude 
77^' 8(f X., and from .longitude 
17'"^ L. to about 170° W. Its northern 
boundary is the’ Arctic Ocean, its eastern 
the Pacific, its southern the Chinese empire, 
Independent l^irkoslan, Persia, Turkey in 
Asia, and the Black Sea, and its south- 
wcsUaii and western Ron mania, Austria, 
Prussia, the Baltic Sea and Sweden. Its 
grc:iU‘st length from west to east is about 
(>,00(1 miles; its greatest breadth, from 
north to south, about. 2,o0() miles. It em- 
braces an area of 8,391,8o2 square miles, 
and eon tains a population of 86,09(1,014 
souls. Its surface corujiriscs oue-sixth of 
the firm land of the globe. 

The early history of Russia is very un- 
certain. European Russia was known to 
the Greeks and Romans, whose writers say 
that it was inhabited by the Scythians and 
Sarniatians. The Greeks entered into com- 
mercial relations with the most southern 
tribes between the Dneiper and the Don, 
and established colonies amopg them. 
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During the migrations of nations in the 
fourth and fifth centiirms, the oliaraoter of 
the inhabitants of Russia was repeate<lly 
changed. Horde i' (hoJis, Alans, Huns, 
Avars, and Bulgarians swept ov(‘r the 
country, leavijig traeos iicie and there of 
their mo vein cuts, hut making no j>(*nnanent 
settleinerils. At last apjH'ared I lie Slavs, 
destined to aceoinjilish what their predeees- * 
sors had failed to do. Tliey are regarded by 
the best writers as idcutieal with the Sar- 
iniitiaiis, and are believed to luive spread 
themselves as far northward as the nj)per 


absolutely nothing of it. At the en# of ■ 
this period Novgorod emerges from the 
gloom as the ciipital of a great and power- 
ful principality. It had become so powers . 
fill that it was a common saying among its 
neighbors, “ Who can dare to oppose Hod 
and Novgorod the Great “ Its com- 
merce,” says Kelly, “extended to Persia 
and even to Inilfti, and from Constantinople 
to Vineta, a very commercial city on the 
mouth of the Odiir. The nations around it 
were its tributaries, from,, Lithuania to the 
Ural inouiitains, and from Bielo Qzero and 



Volga. They found scathTi'd Finnisli i the Liiko of Rostof to ihe WliiteiSca.” The 
tribes dwelling in Ihis region, and f«)re(Ml • most active ( ('ininerce of Novgorod was 
them fartlier north towoF'd Finland and llie, (-al lied on through the Baltic, which at 
Arctic Ocean. Sonu> of the Finnish irihes i that lime was held by the Russian Varan- 
remained ill their old homes and becann^ , gians, a raee of Scandinavian warriors, 
umalgamatt'd with the coiKiuerors. To These fierce warriors demanded tribute as 
this union is due many of ihe physical i the jiricc of the safety of this commerce, 
characferistics of the Russians (tf the present : and being refused, attacked Novgorod and 
day. ; rendered it tributary. SOme years later 

The Slavs foiiinled the cities »)f Novgorod j the Novgorodians recovered their independ- 
and Kiev, each of w.hieh b- canu* the capital j ence, but did not retain it long. Internal 
of an independent Slavic ])riru'ipality. For I dissension broke out among the leaders of 
»the next one hundred years Russian history j the state, and caused so much confusion and 
is shrouded in total ilarkness; we know I loss that in a. d. 8(x2 the Novgorodians in- 



inrKiK, vovyDEH of tiik Russian empire. 

The old Russiiui (jlironicle states tliat tlie j themselves ou the tiiree principal frontiers 
brothers were invited to serve us auxiliaries ! of the republic — Rurik at Old Ladoga, 
of the Novgorodhui republic for its Jefcnce j near the Vulkhof ; Sinaf at Bielo Ozero, 
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then situated on the northern hunk of the j shield oh tKe gate of that city as a trophy* 
lake of the same name ; and Truvor at and compelled the Greek emperor to ento 
Izborsk, near PJeskof. These positions into an ignominious treaty and pay Oh, 
Vmabled the Varangian princes to secure the enormous ransom. He then returned to 
republic against nttiu ks from ^vitho^t, and Kiev larlcii with booty, A. iv 911. Karanl- 
also to extend lln ir jxjwer ov('r it, as they sin says that Oleg “ is to be regarded as thO 
held the ehiid’ outlets of it^i fnnngn trade. fonndiT of j^hci empire^s greatness, for to 
In a short wlii](‘ Novgorod was called u]H>n liim it owes its fm<;st and richest provinceSj 
to clioos(‘ fj(‘t.\ve(‘ii tli(^ loss of its comnu’rce Riirik's sway extended from Estbonia, the 
and suhiuission to ihc Varangian jwinces. Slav sources, and the Volkhof, to Bi'elo 
It chose the latter, and in a. J). -HfM Kurik | Oxero, the mouth of the Oka, aiuLthe city 
took |)ea.eeal>lo ]){)ssessioii of it and esiah-jof iJoslof. Oleg subjugated all ftie coun- 
lislied his antliority ovi;r its torril,ori(‘s. His tries frtjrn Sinohaisk to the Sula, the Hneis- 
tw(^ hrothers Iniving died without issue, lor, and jnohably to theClarpathian moun- 
thore was no one io dlsjuite his r4ilt‘. Tii‘, lains.” Oleg dii‘d in 9 l.S, having reigned 
assumed the title ()f grand ])rin(*e, gave to thirly-lhn^e vicars. ^ 

the country the iiaiue ol‘ Ivussia, from llie Igor, the son of Eurik, succeeded his 


tribe to which lu', belonge<l, and b('-ilow(‘(l 
its cities and towns upon his conipauions in 
arms. He is tlier(‘l‘oro jnslly r(gar<le<l as 
the founder of the linssian einjnre-. He 
reigned fiftcuui years in Novgorod, and died 
in 879. 

Igor, the son of Kurile, was a oluld of 
four years. The foumh'r thend'on' left his 
crown to liis cousin Oleg, whom lie eousti- 
tuted the guardian <d’ liis son. It was a 
wise choic(‘, Ibr Oleg ])rovr(l himself a. gri'at 
prince and a gn'at compKaor. He was also | 
faithful to Ills trust ; for while he held tlio 
crown during his life, lu; was cajeful to | 
s(‘cure the successi<m of his ward. Under: 
Oleg the Knssiiin <l()nrmions w<*re largely ' 
increased, iji 882 he captnr(*(I Smolensk, 
and a little latm-, by a l)old stratagem, 
made himself master of the city of Kiev, 
Avhich he •made one of the capitals of his 
dominions. Kiev Inui been converted to 
(jbnst/ianiiy before this, and Oh*g wisely 
U)lenite(l and proteeted the new religion, 
though lums('H' a pagan, lie next con- 
quered the region hfMween .lvi<‘v and Nov- 
gorod, and s(» nniled Ins two capitals; and 
.subdued the Kha/.irs, a pi'ople of TuraTiiaii 
de.scont, w!io, in the sevoaith and eighth 
centuries, had estal)lislu*d a powerful king- 
dom between tin' Oneiner and the Caspian. 
He then drove the Magyars out of the bor- 
ders of Russia into llie country uow’ Judd 
by them, and established his* authority 
firmly in the lands he laid .«;iibdued. It 
had always been his wish to extend his 
empire at tlie exi)ei!ise of the Gre(*l; lOmperor 
of Grmstantinople. When lie liad settled 
thb Sdlfiiirs of hi.s own dominions, he de- 
M*ended the Dneiper tt‘ the Bhu'k Sea, and 
attacked Constnntinop^^ at the head of 
>80,000 men and 900 galleys. He fixed his 


j cousin 0](‘g. H(^ was thirty-eight years 

I old, and ])rov(‘d liimsclf an able ruler. At 
I tlu‘ oulset of his reign the Drevlians, en- 
! r‘onrag(*d by tlu' death of Qleg, rose in 
I revolt against Ru.ssia. Tliey were subdued 
I by Tgor, wlio also eoiH|uered the IVtche- 
negs, livi'd on the coasts of the Blacks* 
Sea, Ifom the DMiuibe to the mouths of the 
Dnieper. In 9di he undertook an expedi- 
I l ion against Constantinople, but was driven 
I back wilh ilu; Jo.ss of two-thirds of his 
J'oitM'. Instead of being disheartened by 
this rovej-se, ho pn^jiared to avenge it, and 
in 944 .‘'^(‘t out on a second expedition 
against tln> ( Irijck c{i])ital. His march 
was slaved at llu; mouth of the Danube by 
oilers ironi tJie (Irct'k emperor to pay him 
liie same triliuto that Oleg had received. 
Igor :icce])i(‘d the ofier, and the next year 
<'oneiiided a trivaty with the emperor, which 
w'a.s similar to that imposed upon that*^ 
prince, by Oleg. 

Igor was now an old man, and was anx- 
ious U) jiass Ihe balance of his days in 
])eace, but the insatiable cii]:fidity of his 
com] lan ions in arnts forced him into new 
wars. One of tin .'»c was with the DrCvlianSj 
wliom li(i |/lnn(lercd unmercifully. They 
sui'iu-isefl lum one day near Korosten, and 
iuassacri*d him and the whole of his guard, 
A. 11. 945. 

Sviatoslaf, the only son of Igor, and the 
first prince w lio bore a Russian name, was 
very young at the time of his fath^ir’s 
death, and the gov(^nmeut of Russia passed 
into the hands of^Olg-a, Igor’s widow, as 
regent. xShe took a terrible vengeance upon 
till* Drevlians for the murder of her nus- 
baiid, but in other respects her rule was 98 
wise as it was firm. 

Although the rest of Russia had re^ 
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_ a, Kiev, as we have said, had takings lie was successful. At liis accession 
conver^^ to Christianity, ami the he was a pagan, and displayed great zeal in 
?€&ri»tians had been protected in their civil behalf of Ids gods. His rcdigion was of a 
wd; religious privileges. Olga now became very lax kind, however. He had six wives, 
a convert to the faith of Christ, and in 9d5 who bore liiiu twelve sons, among whom lie 
Constantinople, and was baptized j afterwards divided Ids empire, and maiu- 
by the patriarch with great pomi), rec‘{*ivi]ig ! tained in several gf Ids cities establishments 
|6e Greek name of IJ el cmi. tier example I of comaibines, amounting in all to eight 
was followed by few of her siibje.cts. H^he ; hiimind. No woman in Ids* kingdom wiis 
earnestly entreated her son to be baptmul, | safe iVom Ids vi»)lence. ‘ , 

but he replied : “ AVonld you luive me be. a ; Kn!.\viLlistaii(lii)g this delect Vladiinii 
laughing-stock to my friends ? ” .Me sternly : \v;is j)otli a, wurrioj- and a shitesmaii. He 
refused baptism, though he offered no oj)- ! ( niKjueriMl Ivcd llussia and Litluiaida, amh 
position to those who wi.sherl to embrace the ' mjule laveiiiu iribuhiry. Having coin- 
new faith, for wldyh he opc'nly expressed j jhi't.ed liis e(»u»ju‘‘sls lie determined to show 
his contempt. Sviatoslaf won- ne.w^ vi(‘tori('s ’ liis gra.! itinle to lii.s by oinn'ing to them 
over the Khazars, and from tins tiim^, tliey ■ a human saei ir.ei', and for llii.s pui*])ose set 
appear no more in Uiissiiui Idsl.oiy. Ib; j a.j)a.i‘t i1k‘ in isnii; rs taken in tlie war. He 
also subdued the I^etcln'iiegs and l>ulgar-|was persuaded by Ills courtiers, liowever, 
ians, and extended his cnijiire to tlie Se;ijtliat the gotls would lie, better plc'ased by 
of Azov. In 970 he divided Ids dominion.sj the sacrifici' of one of Jiis own subjects, and 
. among Ids three sons, giving Kiev to Yaro- ! accordingly selected a young Vhirangian, 
polk L, the country of tlie Drevlians to | tlie sou of a. ( hi i^rian, and brought up in 
■Oleg, and Novgorod to 'v’^ladimir. A little j tliat lailb. hlic fatlu'r j’('|‘nscd lo deliver up 
later he undertook a new war against the i Ids son, and ilie. jx'opK', enj*aged at what 
Bulgarians, and ra]>idly overran tln‘ir!they icgardcd as an insidt to both their 
opuntry. The (jinnik emperor, idarmcd at | religion and tlu'ir prince, fell u])ou both 
the proximity of the Unssiaiis to ( Vnist.au- j fathei* and sun and inur(ler(‘d them. The 
tinople, summoned the grand primni to I Kussian (dnirch lias eanoni/>Ml both as its 


as a (M.>n()ueror had by 


evacuate his <*on<]uosts. The demaml was j only mariyr 
refused and war ensued. The Kussians! Vladimir’s 

were defoaiod in every em^ounier, and were| this tiim‘ siinud into the surrounding coun- 

' tri»‘s, and etlbrls were made liy tlio lour 
great religious bodies of tlie world to .secure 
Ids conv<‘rsioiJ to iln* faith Avhich they .S(‘V- 
craliy prul'essf^j. Tii(‘ conquering religion 
of ^robamined was, recotnmciidcd Ho him by 
the (^astern Tiiilga rians ; the ilcscTiptiou of 
iis paradi.«‘and i(s Jo\a:iy liourLs fired Ids 


obliged to sue for p(.'ace. Tiny witlniixwv 
from Bulgaria and s('t out l‘or Kiev. On 
the way, while jtassing thi’ongh th(‘ coun- 
try of the PctchciK'gs, Sviatoslaf was 
waylaid by a force of those pcoj)le and 
.'Slaui near the cataracts of tin; I)niej>cr, 
IL, D. 972. 


The death of Sviatoslaf was Ibllowefl byj v<dnpiinnis imagination : but lie could not 
war between his three. s.»u,s. Oleg was ; o\aa*etjnK‘ Ids repugnance to circiuncisiou 
slain, and Viadimir fled across the sea to I and tlie interdiclion (.>f wiiu;. ‘ \Yiiie,Mie 

said, ‘i’ lhe delight of the Ivussian.s ; we 
caiuiut » without ij..’ (.Vitliolicism, ollered 


the Varangians. The whole. em|nr(* was 
thus reunited under Yaro])ol \<\. V' ladimir. 
however, never abandoned his design of; to him oy th(‘, Oerinans, he disliked, be- 
recovering his lost power, and in 980, ailer ■ i-anse oT its pope, an earildy deity, which 
an absence of two years, returneil wit.li a appeared to hijii a monstroiis thing; and 
forcb of Varangian adventurers, conquered i Judaism, liecanse it liad no country, and he 
Novgorod and Kiev, put his brother toithouglit it m'ither rational to tak(‘ adviee 


<ieath, and thus became the ruler of all 
yRussia. 

Vladimir I. well dese^ed his surname of 
'fthe Great,” for with alf his •faults he was 
one of Russia's greatest uionarchs. His 
■ first eflforts were directed to getting rid of 
iiu Varangian warriors, who had begun to | 
prove troublesome, and to consolidating bis 
authority in his empire. 


li-om wanderers under the ban of heaven 
nor desirable, to share their jnmishment.” 
The Greek religion wliiedi Olga had pro- 
lessed had bemi exjumuded to him by a 
learned man from Constantinople, and after 
due deliberation he emhraeed it and was 
baptized. He at once overthrew the idols 
and closed their tcmiples. His pt^ople 
In both under- 1 quickly followed his examtde. “ If it be 
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Sot good to be baptized/' they said, “ th^ 
Jirmco aod boyars would never submit 
IS Thus was Christianity established 
10 Russia, A. D. 988. Vladimir during the 
remainder of his reign founded churches, 
schools, tiud new towns, and gave himself 
with energy to tlie task, of civilizing and 
Christianizing liis people. During the 
latter years (jf his reign he waged several 
wai^s with the Petchenegs, in whi(;li he was 
successful. The close of his life was embit- 
tered by (loinestie troubles. lie liad di- 
vided his empire between liis twelve sons, 
who soon ber'ame involved in a lratrici<lal 
W'ar. His son Yaroslaf, to wliorn he lni<l 
given Novgorod, r^l'usod to pay the tribute 
dueliirn as his vassal, and applied to the 
Varangians for aid against liis iatlier. Vlad- 
imir, now an old iiian, took the field against 
his unnatural sou, hut dit^l of gi'ief at being 
obliml to do so, A. J). 1015. 

‘ This rough-lujwn colossus says Kelly, 
^‘had great qiuililios ; if he was not always 
able to repress Jijs turbulent lUfiglibors, In' 
generally frustrated their incursions. IJe 
caused deserts to l)e cie:ir(‘d by culonies es- 
tablished for that purpost: ; lie built tow'iis, 
and while he w\as reinlei’Ing his country 
mure flourishing, lie tlioiight it liis duly to 
provide for its embellish nu'iit, and invited 
from GTee<re aniiileets and workmen emi- 
nent for their skill. By their means he 
raised convenient and substantial churches, 
palaces, and other buildings. The young 
nobles were brought up in s/Luninaries en- 
dowed by ilie. prince, to wJii(;li liis bounty 
had attracted aide inastc'rs IVoia GroiM-e. 
Parents saw with horror tliese strokes aimed 
at ignurance, aiul the honors that wei*e 
paid to foreign servicH's. it was necessary 
to use vioh'nee in taking their cliildren to 
place them in tlie in'westablishnients, wdiere 
they were to be taiiglit reading and writing, 
unholy arts, iilenlifitMl with sorcery. Vlad- 
imir, who waded through the bhiod of his 
orother to the tliroue of Kiev, reeeived 
from liis nation tlu; surnanie ol* the Great, 
was advanced to the rank of a saint, and is 
recognized by the Russian C'hurch as cu- 
l^ual witlif the apodlen'^ 

The lya^r between the sons of Vladimir, 
which had been begun during his life, was 
continued after his death. The result of it 
was that vSviatopolk, the son of Vladimir’s 
iihrotlier Yaropolk I., who had been adopted 
BcendVladimir as bis own son, seized, the 
attack'ie after murdering three of his brothers. 
^0,000 Aft another brother, made an alliance 


with the emperor, Henry 
against Sviatoj^lk, and the 
of the latter, Boieslas* King- of ^ 

This war was ended in 1019 by 
days’ battle, in which Yaroslav 
were successful. Bviatopolkfled 
but died ou the journey. ^ V" % i 

Yaroslav Ivas now sole ruler of ^ 
pire. He destroyed the Petche^egs so 0 
vigorous campaign, and made hift 
be dreaded by Finland, Livonia, l/ithuftQ:Mt>; 
and Bulgaria. In 1026 he became iovols^ 
in a war with his brotlier Mstislav, 
of Tmutarakan, anil was defeated, 
prince had, in 1016, conquered the^Crimfeftti' 
remnant of -the ancient kingdom of 
Khazars, and in 1022 had subdued >the 
Circassians. He treated his brother with 
generosity", and hsft him half of his empire^ 
After the death of Mstislav, in 108^, YWo^ 
shiv once more became sole ruler of .tho 
empire. Having secured his autbority, he 
entered upon the work to whicdi he owes 
his truest lame. He was a warm friend pf 
ediu;ation, and (raused many Greek works 
to 1)0 Iraiislated into the Kiissian language^; 
he built schools and churches, increased 
the number of towms, and caused maOT 
w aste tracts to be settled with colonies. 
caused th(' Holy Scriptures to be translated 
into the Russian language, and with hfe 
ow-ii hand transcribed several eppies: of 
tliem. He also kept the Russian Ghnrch 
entirely independent of tlio Greek estaffe-* 
lishment at Constaiitiuoplc, and appointed 
its bishops without reference to the Greek 
patriarch. His three daughters married 
the Kings of Norw-ay, Hungary, and France; 
his sons marrierl Greek, German, and Eng'- 
lisli princesses; and his sister, was Queen of 
Poland. By these alliances Rusftj^ W^v 
hrougid into more intimate relationfl wi}% 
Europe. ' . * 

Th(i gieatcfst ivork of Yaroslav'a^ 
was the [ire para tiou of the 
the hr^t Russian code of laws. 
rude, and in many respects a 
code, but it was an effort to eetah]iaW|^>;) 
riagn of justice in the empire, ahdwffliFiJJ^^ 
the weak protection against* 
recognized the right of privatp 
but confined it to the relations of 
w'ho had be(3n slain. . If no avenger%^ft^ 
forward, the murderer could atone 
by paying to the state a fixed pripe,.w|iidh ? 
was regulated by the code accordingsi^llio^^ 
position of his victim; Judges^ W 
pointed and circuits assigned ; 
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of twelve respectable persons 

his" death, in 1064, 
divided his empire among his 
that the younger 
?€l^'^oald cfbey their eldest brother, Iziis- 
5 he gave Novgorod and Kiev. 

; jtfrangement did n*ot prove satisfac- 

younger sons rejected the con- 
brother, and civil war ensued. 
-;l?he result was that the Russian empire was 
'diyidM into a number of principalities, 
r wftibh were united in a sort of confederacy, 

, - but which were constantly quarrelling aiicl 
fighting.^ with each other. During this 
■ the Poles, Lithuanians, 

rl}an^,and Teutonic Knights took possession 
ofJargCpOrfions'of western Russia. In 1114 
^ ^lildirnir II. succeeded to the throne of Kiev 
and -Novgorod. He was a great and wise 
p^nceynind under him Russia made consider- 
^ifltble advances. He died i n 1 1 25, an d was siic- 
ceeded by Mstislav, his eldest son, who 
years. At his death Itiissia 
back into anarchy, and by the middle 
-iof the twelfth century the Grand Prinei- 
. pallty had dwindled into little more than 
the city of Kiev. In 1155 Igor of Suzdal 
^btaiiied the ascendency, and lor a tijne it 
seemed that he Would reunite Russia under 
one govern men t- His pnncapality of Suz- 
dal eihbraeed the present governments of 
Yaroslav, Kostroma, Vladimir, Moscow, 
and a part of Novgorod, Tver, Nijni Nov- 
gorod, Tula, and Kahiga, or nearly the 
whole of central Russia. In 1147 he 
fbunded the city of Moscow, and bestowed 
Upon it important privileges. He made 
Kiev his capital, and nnder liini it. ad- 
vanced rapidly in wealth and prosperity, 
died in 1157, and immediately the 
various princes was 

BOD of Igor, ilt first took no 
struggle, but Avithdrew into his j 
of Suzdal, and established his 
He devoted himself 
to civilizing and advancing his 
greatly improved Moscow, 
of other cities, which h(^ 

; vipei^ the Bulgarians of the Volga, 

" established the civilization of 

111 1168 he Undertook tha 
^ but was repulsed.'^ He 

I;, against Kiev and carried it 

; He plundered it, and compelled 

the supremacy of Vladi- 
an army under his 


eon against Novgorod, Avhich was now at 
the height of its power, having been but 
recently admitted into the Hanseatic league. 
Though the attack was repulsed, Novgorod 
was compelled to acknowledge the suprem- 
acy of Vladimir. Andrew's chief aim was 
to destroy the multitude of petty princes 
which existed in Russia, and consolidate 
the whole power of the empire in the hands 
of the grand prince. These combined 
against him, and defeated liis armies and 
put a stop to Ills attempts at coufiolidation. 
At last, in a. d . 1174, lie was assassinated 
by Ills subjc'cts. His successor suffered the 
vast domain of Suzdal to be broken up into 
petty principalities, and the next grand 
prince reliiKjaisljcd all claim to the homage 
of the petty princes. 

The internal strife wkich divided and 
weakened Russia rendered her an easy prey 
to a foreign foe. The 4\irt:ir hordes under 
Zingis Kiuin, Avhicli had overrun Hungary 
and Poland, burst into Russia in 1221, de- 
feated the combined forces of tiie Russian 
prin(!es in the bloody battle of Kalka, rav- 
aged all of .southern Russia, and Avithdrew 
into Asia. Immediately upon their Avith- 
drawal the iiiternceino war broke out again 
in Russia, and this time it Avas accompanied 
by famine and pestilence,. In 1260 the 
plague scourgfid Smolensk and Novgorod. 
TO, GOO men died in tlie former city, and 
42,000 in the latter. 

In 1267 the Tartars returned^ this time 
under Baton, gnmdson of Ziiigi.s, and chief 
of the Golden Horde. Russia was rapidly 
overrun, and i'rom the ])rescmt‘ city of 
Kasan to Vladimir the Tartarsr laid the 
country Ava-^^le. Having conquered the 
country the Tartars proceeded to establish 
themselves in it. They founded Sarai and 
Kasan, and compcilled the Russian princes 
to pay them tribute. “They themselves 
coliveted the tribute of each district; they 
received the homage and tlie appeals of 
every })rince ; and Avhen they committed 
the fault of establishing a grand prince, 
they allowed several rivals to lay claim to 
this paramount sway, made them w’ait their 
decision, and sometimes retained them at 
their horde for Iavo whole years. At the 
.same time they prevented the settling of 
any order of succession. In a Avord they 
made themselves lords ptiramount; for, at 
the outset, they adopted the plan 6f not 
permitting any prince, great or small, to 
assume the government of his states before 
he had journeyed to th^ lEreat^ horde to 
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i^)}ioit the investiture. The effect of these 
gurneys, to accomplish ^^hich a year was 
^bardy sufficient, was to leave the princi- 
palitiea without Kustjian chiefs, and under 


;to deal; to ruin the eompetitorES 
customary presents ; and lastly^ as fiii 
of the princes ^ere« never ,vranti% 
their kinsfolk and rivals, to 
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the authority of the Tartai baskaks (or 
govemoia') ; to prove the bupromacy of the 
j^rand khans; to 'make known to these 
"^onjfols^with what kind of men they had 


dread the terrible vengeance of thfe I 
in case of their having to reprojac3ii| 
selves with so much as a«igh for iad«^_ 
ence. Several princes" were sumtrthne^l 


'■■:■?-. s ■ ' , . ■ ,' * 

siaV ‘wliich’ enjoyed fifty years of repose and 
prosperity in consequence of it. The throne 


^;gveat horde, tried, and executed. But^ 
^..TPartara, who thus eruelly punished 
^ subordination of the Russian princes, 
roed with them in their foreign wara. 
(ley'eyen. served them in their civil wars; 
was the manner in which they did 
,'4 Russian prince journey ed to the horde 
•' the grand prince, in whose 
to be substituted ; and he 
a Tartar army, which per- 
: nutted h to reign over aslies and blood.” 

period of the Tartar suprem- 
ai^ jLl^^ander Nevski carnc to the throne 
He was a great statesman 
and won many victories over 
enemies, the Teutonic Knights 
and recovered the 
,v|^ the Swedes, from which success 

derived, lie secured the 

■ good -of the Tartars, and later on was 

the principalities of Kiev and 
by the khan, who had deprived 
the .native princes* of* tiicir thrones. Ho 

■ died' suddenly in 12G2, poisoned, it is be- 
ISeysid, by order of the khan, who hatf begun 

’ r-teTsuspect him of aiming at indejKmdenco. 
lya® VI.* surnamed Kalita (or the Purse), 
1^ of Moscow in lo28. Ho 

principality of Tver ts^itli Mos- 
his capkal with many now 
eh^^ch in 1339 com^ienced the rc- 

■ ^ the Kremlin. He induced 

: . the prijnate of the Russian Church to re- 

aiul establish his resi- 
dence at Moscow, and by moans of his groat 
^ ^ the protection and favor 

Aof the ’ifartars. He ■was a statesman of the 
Machiavellian order, and his tortuous policy 
in the'establisliment of liis author- 

■ 0.^r the ju’iuccs, whom he h(*]d 

firm hand, aided by liis inflii- 
V Tartar masters. lie. gaim'd 

a tranquillity tck which she had 
stranger, and which enabled 
her commercial 
and to acquire the means for 
to her barbarian oppres- 
in 1340, and was able to 
BCn Simeon the means of })ur- 
. to from the horde, thus 

his, father’s jiolicy 
died aftei* a reign of twelve 
1353. He was succeeded by Jiis 
.igan ’ II,. .-whn ' vsrnA also obliged to 
fAnctipn of the horde to his 
f ^bo TOgular order of suebession 

^^1^3 ^ freat gain to Rus- 


of the grand prince became the rallying 
point of the Russians, and its strength and 
stability inspired them with a patriotism 
and boldness which clearly pointed to an 
early effort to regain the freedom of their 
country. • 

In 1359 Dimitri II., the son of Ivan IL, 
came to the throne. His first act was to 
establish the natural order of succession to 
the crown from father to sou. The boyars, 
who had recognized the advantages which 
this mode of .suc(;cssion held out to them, 
readily ngroed to it. Dimitri then estab* 
lished his power over the minor princes of 
Russia, whom lie made liis vassals. Mos- 
cow became the capital of Russia in a truer 
sense than it had ever been, and “it was 
obvious that the only protecting power was 
at Moscow ; to have recourse to its support 
was a n^attor of iu‘cc;ssity. The petty princes 
could obtain it only by the sacrifice 6f 
tlieir independence ; and thus all of them 
became vassals to the Grand Prince Dimi- 
tri.’’ From 1302 to 1380 the dissensions 
of the Tartars, who liad now split up into 
several hordes, enalded liim to carry out his* 
plans without interriiption from them. Ho 
was also enabled to beat back the Lithu- 
anians, who three times b^sioged Mosco'wand 
threatened to put an end to his reign. 

These cnemicB Ixaug driven ofl‘ and his 
power at home being secure, Dimitri felt 
himsedf strong enough to throw off the Tar- 
tar yoke. In 1378 lie refused the custom- 
ary tribute to the Uian and put to death 
the ambassador sent to demand it. The 
khan burst into a storm of rage when he 
heard of the iuurder of his representative, 
and summoned his hitherto invincible war- 
riors to aid him in the conquest and de- 
struction of Moscow. 

The danger which now threatened Russia 
was very great, and united all the princes 
under Dimitri lor their common defence. 
In 1380 the khan advanced into Russia at 
the head of all his Avarriors. He emunm- 
tcred the grand prince and his army on the 
banks of the Don, and w'as routed with 
terri ble slaughter. This mcmoral)le achieve-i 
raent won for Dimitri his surname of 
Donskoi. One hundred thousand Tarttirs 
are said to have perished in this battle. In 
1382 the Tartars returned, and took and 
burned Vladimir and Moscow, in the latter , 
|iof which th(y put 24,000 persons, to the 
sword. Dimitri was obliged purchase 



Mft€©%y4 sacrifices. His defeat had 
caused by the defection of the Russian 
princes, and he now proceeded to take ven- 
lil^nce upon them and to reduce them once 
more to the position of his vassals, feis 
last years were spent in consolidating his 
power in his dominions. He died in 1389. 

Vassili, or Basil III., succeeded his father 
as Grand Prince of Moscow. He treated 
his dependent princes with severity, but by 
timely submission and presents gained the 
good-will of the khan, who bestowed upon 
him the principalities of Suzdal, Tcher- 
uigof and Nijni* Novgorod, which were from 
this time inalienably united with Moscow. 
He endeavored to rendeV N<3Vgorod the 
great tributary to Moscow, but without 
success. He died in 1425, leaving to his 
son the most powerful and compact state in 
Russia. In hia reign money was first coined 
in Russia. 

Vassili IV., the son of Vassili III., came 
to the throne at the age of five years. His 
uncle Igor (or Yury), taking advantage of 
the youth of the grand prince, usurpeci the 
throne. Vassili appealed to the horde and 
the usurper was ordered to relinquish the 
throne. Igor raised an army, took Moscow 
by surprise, and banished Vassili to a dis- 
tant part of the principality. At the mo- 
ment of his victory, however, the usurper 
found himself abandoned. The entire pop- 
ulation of Moscow followed their young 
prince into his banishment, and Igor was 
left literally alone with his troops in the 
xiity. Struck with dismay he “ descended 
from his solitarv throne, and restored it to 
the legitimate heir.” Vassili IV. greatly 
increased the dominions of Moscow by in- 
corporating IBdicz, Mozhaisk and Borousk 
with his jirineipality. During this reign 
the metro[)olitan Isidore of Kiev took part 
in the general council of Florence in 1439, 
and subscribed to tlie act of uniou of the 
Greek and Lntiii Cburches. Vassili disap- 
proved of this :n*t, and threw Isidore into 
prison, from wliich he escaped, after some, 
^ears, into Italy. Vassili became involved 
m. a war with tlie Tartars, who deprived 
him of his throne, but subsequently restored 
it to him. Somewhat later he was made 
li^telBoner by his cousin, the son of Igor, or 
?^ury, who put out his eyes and seized his 
throne. The nobles rallied to the support 
of their blind prince, however, and the 
usurper was overthrown and poisoned. Vas- 
sili was restored to his throne. He died in 
1462L . . 



arjsri illustrated msTOBY of the wdMlh 

" Ivan IIF, called “ the Gr^t,” 
his father. He was twenty-^fiwo^^^^’^ 
and reigned forty-three years. The; | 
great objects of his life were to 
country free from foreign infiuehee, 
make himself the autocrat of. QW^^ll 
minions. He was successfub 
efforts. In 1469 he conquer^ * 
of Kazan and made him tribe 
the next ten years conquered and 
to his principality the rej^blic^ r 
rod, Perm and Pskov. This con^il^ 
fatal to Novgorod. Its commerce 
and its prosperity vanished. 
conquest it is said to have contain^ a - 
population of 400,000 souls. It fe' ^ 
second-rate towu of the Russian 
Ivan then declared to the Tarta^' envoys ^ 
that Ru.ssia would no longer pay tribute tC 
the khans. A fresh war with the l^^ttars 
was the result, but Ivan successfuJJy^^f^^^ 
pulsed them, and from this time the 
prince ceased to be a tributary of the t 
Tver and several other Russian prihCip^K, 
ties were next subdued and added 1 

Muscovite dominions. Ivan also joon- ; 
qiiered parts of Siberia in 1499, but -iinvlBi . 
war with the Livonians and their all the 
Teutonic Knights, was totally defeatM and 
compelled to make peace, a.d. 1501. Con* 
stantinoplc having fallen into the bauds of 
the Turks, Ivan was anxious to coniftitute 
lymself the succe.ssor of the Greeh 
perors, and in order to accomplish thyi 
married the Princess Sophia, the heiress of 
the iinj)erial house of Byzantium. His first 
Avife had died some years previous to this. 
Im mediated V upon his second marriage 
Ivan adopted as his escutcheon the double- 
headed eagle of the Byzantine emperor^' ^ ^ 
Ivan was a master of statecraH, aiids 
some of his most important successes werU); 
won Us much by the exercise of this 
as by force of arms. In his internid; 
ministration he was a stern despot.^^ !^ 
broke the power of the petty princ^^ j^^ 
the nobles, and sent them to the blocfcih v 
his pleasure. He was the first to 
the title of “Autocrat of all the Rtiasi^^ :■ 
which his successors have since borne. 9iv 
made many important reforms, iinpro^i^.y 
the laws, regulated the public 
changed for the better the manners 
clergy. His true heir was Dimitrji,- ^ 
child of his eldest son by his first 
he arbitrarily thrust him aside, 
threw him into ^Ison. :*He ' 
tuted his son by^is second wif(% 
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Jbll Jbeir. When remonstrat<&d with for | Aud he threw the remonstrants into ptisou^ 
chaniging the succession, he exclaimed | He died in 1505 at the age of sixty -seven. 
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^Am I not, then, at ]iber y to act 
I please ! I will give Ku«sia to whom I 
thia& pdSQjper, and I command you to obey ” 


I leaving to his succe«sor.a stronger and more 
compact empire than any of his predeces* 
jsors had ever ruled * 
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Vv, the son of Sophia, succcjeded 
throne. He carried out the 
policy of Ivan with firmness' and success, 
Wd in 1510 added Pskov to his dominions, 
t|iu« extinguishing the last of the senii- 
independent principalities of Kussia. The 
Tartars of Kazan liaviiig proyed refractoiy, 
were utterly routed in 1524, and again in 


a child when^his fhtherydi&' 
Helena, contrary to the- Kiiaaia^- 


was poisoned, and the regency 

by the Shuiski, S powerful 

the chief of which was the presid^t^ 
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1530, and were made tribuliiry to Russia, supreme eouncil of boyars. This 
VassiH conducted wars against the Lithiia- had received umny humiliations and ^isfv 
niaus and Poles^but without iiecomplishing bad treatrnejit at the hands of the 

: .1* - 1 r.. -f iron * rm t i. 


anything of importance. He died in 1533, princes. They now avenged themselwil!^, 
after a reign of twenty-eight yeai-s, leaving heaping all tnanner of indignities up^ 
the empire further -enlarged and consoli- youthful Ivan, whose life wds passed it # 
dated by his skilful management. state of constant terror. They* plnotofej^ 

Ivan IVf, called the Terrible,” wus but i.the treasury and robbed the people^ 






ilM^ regent *wsks seen , t6 throw himself 
of the you Dg czar and rudely 
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his fe^ in the lap. of the sovei-eigh 
Tha, Shuiski punished all op- 
to their with remorseless 



lyan 


:saw>i 


. .. ] 

in their* 


friends dragged 
ence and to death with 
^ 1 ^^^ in . spile of his entreaties 
"laif. In 1548, when the czar 
f .years old, the Sliuiski were 
■^hy the Glipski, another boyar 


y, W% seized the regency and pursued 
I the, aftlhe course of oruelty and despotism 
•. of their rivals. 

: ^'hey dififered from^hem only in this : they 
, &lust the ezar forward as the cover for all 
’their a and robbed and killed and tor- 
:• tUred id his name. They diligently taught 
the czar that his noble.s were his natural 
foes instead of the chief supporters of his 
4B^r6ne, aiid that he could maintain his power 
sternest and cruellest exer- 
cifedfit-; They applauded and encouraged 
%e naturally cruel in- 

iiSiiOts, and praised him “ when he amused 
/ hte tormenting wild animals, and 

( ;|h3rOWjBg*‘doWn tame ones from the summit 
^drhiS^ d^^^ when, in his disorderly ram- 
bles, be dashed old people to the ground, 
and trampled under the feet of his horses 
the yomen and children oT Moscow.” Four- 
teen years of Ivan’s life — from the age of 
three to seventeen years — were pas.sed amid 
these terrible scenes, and he was kept 
eo constantly in dread and agitation that 
mind, naturally strong, became warped. 
He learned to love cruelty and to think 
that his only safety lay in tormenting his 

V ^ lasted but three 

the people of Moscow, 
driyehiid despair, rose against them, mas- 
stici^ them and fired the Jtown. In the 
the terrible scenes which ensued, 
Sylvester entered the palace 
^ :;b^rin|{ in hb the gospels. In stern 

to the czar that the oul- 
but the just vengeance of heaven 
: ;;i&r the crirnes that had been committed in 
exhorted him to heed the 
!: rule his people justly. Ivan 
by the awful, worcU of the 
; ind promised to do better. Alexis 

lading uoble, joined his entrea- 
13^ of Sylvester, and a 

change was effected. 

X^iwan submitt^ himself to Sylvester and 
, U) the latter confided the gov- 


ernment of the empire. For the next thir- 
teen years Eussia enjoyed the blessings of 
internal peace and good goverament. Order 
was quickly restored in the government, 
and justice was imji 


administered; 
a standing army called the Strelitz was or- 
ganized, and , regularity was once more re- 
stored in the military service. The ruler of 
Kazan had made himself independent dur- 
ing the minority of Ivan. In 1552 the czar 
led a powerful army against Kazan and 
conquered it, breaking the power of the 
Tartars of this region beyond all hope, of 
recovery. In lo5‘l a commercial road 
opened to Archangel on the White Sea/ , 
then the only port of Kussia. In 1554 
Astrakhan was captured and the frontier 
of the empire advanced to the Caspian Sea. 
Fortresses were erected along tlie frontier 
to hold the Tartars in check. The Don 
Cossacks were united with the empire in 
1570, and in 1581-82 YcTinak, a Cossack 
freebooter, conquered Siberia for the czar/ 
Ivan did much to promote the commerce 
of his country, concluded commercial trea- 
ties with England,, induced many Germans 
and Englishmen to settle in his empire, and 
in 1569 set up a printing office in Moscow. 
He conducted frequent wars with Sweden 
and Poland with varying success, and made 
an unsuccessful attempt to drive tJie Xeu- ’ 
tonic Knights out of Livonia. In 1582 he 
was obliged to conclude the war by surren- 
dering Livonia to Sweden. 

In 1560 Alexis Adashef died, and soon 
after the Czarina Anastasia, to wjiom Ivan 
was much attached, died also. About the 
same time Ivan himself was seized with a 
terrible illness, which came near proving 
fatal. Recovering his healtli he gave symp- 
toms of insanity, which became a settled 
characteristic ol' his nature. He was from 
this time gloomy and suspicious. He would 
break out in frightful rnges in which he 
did not hesitate to strike down with his o>vii 
hand any one, of whatever station, who 
chanced to offend him. He was constantly 
tormented with fears of a revolt of his boy- 
ars, and surrounded himself with a picked 
force of troops, to inake way for which he 
ruthlessly drove out the inhabitants of the 
streets^ adjoining his palace. He delighted 
in inflicting suffering upon his people, whose 
abject siibini.ssion to Ids tyranny is pne of 
the most remarkable spectacles in history. 

In Novgorod, wliicli he hated for its free 
spirit, he put 60,000 men to death in 1670. 

“ He butchered with his own hand a throng 
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title utiibrtunate inhabitaQt&, whom he 
iMped together m a 'vat^t euclosurc, and 
at last, his strength failed to second 
* his fury, he gave up the icinamder to his 
Sj|lect guard, to liis slaves, to liis dogs, and 
the opened jce of the Volkhof, in which 
^for more than i month those hapless beings 
*|iwere dail\ engulfed liy huijdrtds linn 
declaring that his justice was satisfied, ho 
retired, s(riously lecomnicuding liiniMll 


ions, till they lotted and dropped in 
upon them Elsewhere husbands, dr 
dien,.wcre fastened dead to thaplaces 
they had oceupied at the domestic tabto^ 
and their wives, or mothers^ w'ere eonjpelh 
to sit, foi days, opposite to the^ear aitf 
lifeless leirtnus ' The mad 
<sons to kill their fathers, and td 

destroy caeli other , he threw hli^piison^ 
of war into boiling cauldrons. Or spittad 
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to the pi nns of the siir\nois, who took 
special tart not to neghet obedience to tin 
orders of then deit> ” In Tver 

and Pskov bimiln (luelties were cuaeted 
In Moscow 500 of llu most illiistriou'' 
nobles were tortured ind put to death 
“Neither were woincn spaied an> nioi( 
than men , Ivan ordtud thtin to be hangtd 
at tbeir own doois and he piohibited then 
husbands from going out or m AMthout 
passing under thc^ coVpsts of then eornpau- 


tlum upon laiice-^ and i ousted them at slo1|r 
hits which ho himself stirred up. 
while empne was hlled with terror 
bloodshed At length a number of 
most faithful bo> ars, headed by the 
son of the czai, dared to present an 
siipplieation foi mere} Ivan was 
with fury, and with a single blow of 
11 ou bound ^stafT laid his son dead at Sis 
feet Ills remorse foi this .mad deed njiijka 
^ great, and hastened his death, which isiOr 
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rutted iii 1684. lu spite of Ins madness 
aad Siyi^anny he did moie for tlie greatness 
of than any of his predecessors 

Hi0 oonquests made Kussia an cmpiie stioiig 
iftr tewitory and resource®! jet, how 
die took no jiait in European affairs, 
cut off fi cm the othei ndtioii" of that 
oonwient.by the Poles and Swtdcs who 
lldd tlie country west of Itussia and the 
diorea of the Baltic On the «^outli the 
Tartto of theOiimea In betwcdi Riiwa 


I haunt the churches and ring the bells He 
was m DO sense fit to be a sovereign and 
his father, awaie of his infiimify, had kft 
him under the caie of a council of beyar** 
The leading ««pijit of tin's council was Boristf^ 
Godunof, a man of Taitar descent, and the 
biotbei in lawof Ftodoi J3oiiseoou made ^ 
hira^df mistci of the supreme* power ot ^ 
the 'i.tite*and administeied the governnidt 
ifcouliiig to his own will The weak Fe- 
odor w LS blit as cl ly m his haud®<, and h“ 
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aild the Black Sea Her oulj poits wm 
u^on flie Caspian and the White as Tin 
fiSart of Alchangel, founded in this ui^n 
the point from which the commcicc of 
topire with England cuid the otlui 
ootiiatries of Europe was conducted at this 

^lepdor I, the second son of Ivan, was 
V cars old when he came to the 
ttt his fathers death He was weak 
lend eiekiy. anJ bis greatest delight was to 


c'iU'-((l Himitii, the othci m)U of I\ in who 
WTs hnl i child, to be banished to an estate 
kft him b> his father, wluie he wa-' Mibse- 
qu( ntly muideicd by oidei of Bons Boris 
spaud no pains to win the fa\oi of the 
people of Moscow, as lu aspued to the 
thione itsilf at the death of Feodoi, and 
his great abilities enabled him to cai^ out 
his designs with success. In 1591 the Klian 
of the Crimea invaded Russia and advanced 
upon Moscow, which was unpiatected by 
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{prtifications The people were m despair, 
butBoris, with < xtraoidinary ener^jy, caused 
B line ot fortifications to b( thrown up 
around the cil), and manned it with a 
atrong fono of infantry and aitillciy The 
assault of the Putars was icpulsed, and 
their army began a di'^a^trous letieat to 
then own country In 1V18 Feodor I 
dud ind A\ith hun ended the liru of 
Hunk, which Tiad held the tin one for 736 
\eai^ 

Boris Godunof was now cillcd to the 
throne b> the nobles and people, and afici 
a feigned hcbitition tomplud with then 
Wishes The clnif e\tntot Ins reign was 
the establialnneiil of sdfdmi but on the 
whole his lule was beinfuiil to Rus-^ii 
He caused the laws t) be impirtiill\ id- 
raiuistored tneouiiged the aits ind ti id 
induced mau^ inU llig( ut fouigneis to m ttlo 
in his doiinmoiis, and in other ways jno 
tnoted the civilization of Ins empiie II 
treated the boyiir^ witii gi at seventy, and 
so alienated them fi mi him Phcestib 
hshment of serfdom was bittcily lesentid 
by the peasants and i bloody outbroik o( 
curred, which was witli <lifh( ulty Huppiessed 
In 1601 11 tciiiblc i inline bioke out in 
Russia and (oiitinued lor three >eaia In 
Moscow alone upwaids of 100,000 pdsoiis 
peushfd Boiis did all he could to lolieie 
the wants of the people, but could not at 
complish rnu h ui the midst of so miitli 
suffeiiug 

In the midst of the discontent e lused In 
the faming an iinji i^toi ajipcired in Fol ind 
and claim d to be Dimitii the son ot 1\ in 
whom Boils had t luxcl to be put to d< itli 
when a i Inld He a\ is supported b\ i 
uumhti of Polish iiobleiiK n ind buce^eedeil 
ill olleding a tnee with whieh he iiividi 1 
Russia in 1()03 Vll who were dissatisfied 
with Unis fl )e k( <1 to Ins stand lid and lu 
soon i )Uijd himsdt it the lu id ot aeon 
side i abb iimv lie w in a \ietoiy o\ci 
the forces ol the e/u, but was at length 
defeatenl lie threw hinibelf into one ot 
the fortiheil eitub and maiiitaiiioil his po 
sition there 

On the 1 3th of Vpiil, IGOj, Boiis died 
suddenly lie w is sueeeed(»d b\ his son, 
Feodor II, a youth of bi\tecn On the 
7th ol May — onh weekb later — the 

army revolte li and ])ioelaimed the false 
Dimitri czar On the 1st of JuAe the in 
habitants of Moscow followed the example 
of ^he army, pioolaimed Dimitii, and 
seized Fee<lor and threw him into prison^ 


where he was soon after murdered. 

20th of June Dimitn entered MoaeOff 
the joyful . acclamations of the 
and a lew weeks later was solemnly 
Czai of all the Eussias He gave evideH^ 
of unusual talent^as a sovereign, and 
man of moie liberal views than Russia 
ever known It was his chief desire io 
unite all the foiees of the Slav lace and 
drive the Tartars and Turks out of 
and he began at once to prepare 
sti iigglc lie me ant that the clergy should 
belli then shaic of the cost of the war, and 
levnd a lav upon them This brougbifc 
ibout Ills nun I he clergy had no igm 

( f beaiing any of the burdens of thei$t^C^ 
ind threw the whole of their powerfullpf 
fluenrt iiust the ezai They instigatea 
i (onspiiicy to detlijone him, which Ma 
lOiiK d by a nuinbe i of bo\ ars, among whomr»> 
weic some of thon who had been the ibglt 
to destit the e uisc of Boris The head 
th( coiispii i(\ w IS \assdi Shuiski, a |>gw^ 
iful noble wli ) h id bei ii e&pee lally fafQTed 
bv Dnnitn On the 18th ot Mav, 1600, 
the ezir w is man led with great pomp ton 
Poll h Jinnee ss, who came attcndfKi by a 
numeroub retinuo of hci (ouiitrymui, Tlje 
maiiiaeri of the ezir to a piiueessiiOt ttf 
the orthodox faith give great oflluooto ti# 
jicoplt, and the thoughtlcsb conduct of 
Poles, who showed open disrespect to fcht 
Gieek faith, greatly inercised this 
On the night of the 18th the conspiratortt 
t iking advantage of the popular discemte^^ 
took up aims, and being joined by jhli 
people Ol ^loseow,g iiiicd admittance to the 
Jviemlui and attacked tlie pklaee. DimitSd 
iiid the few who ^'tood by him were kilfe^ 
Hid the czarina nairowly escaped with her 
life , ^ 

Iminediat( 1\ upon the death of 
the boyais jno^liimcd Vassili ShtU$kl<e!|^ 

IS Vassih ^ J and he was<Jiowned OO tli# 

1st of June, 1606 The reign of 
was not accejited by the entire loatiai^lmg 
i rebellion soon biuke out against htiru^ 
was given out that the Czai Dimitri 
not dead, but had escajied to 
whence he issued oiders to his supportoj^:^^ 
ittick Shuiski A false Dimitn soon 
peared, aided ,.by a Polish army ^ 

vanced towards Moscow VassiU ^ 

Shuiski, made an alliance With 
to resist this invasion, and this act 
bigisiuund III of Poland to eBpotic |0 
cause of the false Dimitn Shuiaki {oUn^ 
his Swedish allies utterly untrustwoT^hlJt^^^ 
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^ $0on went ovet to the Poles, and 

/wimw was forced surrender in 1610 
jiStar was made piisouer, and was sent 
^ a Polish fortress, wheie he died the next 
T<&T. In 1611 the Poles, being attacked m 
by the inhabitants, buiiiAi tlie city 
put thousands of the people to the 
■" A period of anarchy now in 

llUssia was without a sovdeign, and its 
oajntal was in the hand', of the Polc^ Tlu 
Ondent determination of the Poles to rnikc 
IjEUSsm a province of their countiy rc \ ivcd 
toe Jiationsl spirit* and m Ibli Po/luirski 
ahd others popular leaders sinccedrd in 
<lOnipeilluig the Poles to withdiaw to then 
own dominions. 

Having freed their country, the KusNians 
prepared to elect a new so\^ reign to the 
V&caot^ throne. The choice hll up in 
Idtchael Romauolf, who w d( si i udi d 
ihroui^ the female line from liuiik, tin 
of the empiie He w h the son of 
FobdOr, Archbishop of 11 os to v, and aftu 

S p.1?dfl Patriarch of Moscow lie w is pio 
Oritoed^and crowned c/u in Iblj, and 
boeame the fouiuh i of tlie pii sent inipi rial 
TOijaUy of Russia Mn hat I w is but ‘J.ixti cii 
yoatP old at the time of his clertion Ih 
mgnod thiyty-two years, and suuctdtd lu 
restoring ordci to his di^tiadid mijuit 
He concluded in 1617 a tie it> of jkui 
with Sweden and Poland, and devoted all 
his energies to jw) mot in g the prosjHiit> (f 
hb country ITe entircd into cummcrciil 
treaties with England, Fi xuci, ( Inn i, an I 
Persia, and so it\i\ed the ])iosti iic li idi 
of Russia. Ill 1()39 he puslud the boidtis 
^of his Asiatic pioviiut'^ to tlu Pacifu 
Michael proved himself a wisi and able 
ru&r^ ana after the conclusion of the wan^ 
^f$th Sweden and Poland, sue ended in j k 
nerving peace for his empire and lestoiin^ 
t 9 <i( 4 »grcat degree its lost Tirospcritv He 
J845 • 

the eldest son of Muliiel, vik 
J to the throne without opjiosiuon 

czar carried out with greiteneig\ 

, fisttiAr'e policy of civilizing Rus'-i I and 
, ^ 4j|aininjg for her a place among the n itions 
Httrope In 1654 he establidud Ins 
j jj^ower over the Cossacks of the Hon As 
^ tribe had been subject to Poland, a 
•^jfear ^itfa that county ensued^ and ended in 
ItQStoratbn to Russia of Tcheruigov, 
X fHoiniaitBk, Kiev, and the Ukraine Alevis 
J676i and was succeeded by his son 
, who died in 1682. 


CHAPTER II 

FBOM THE EEIGH OP PETER THF GUEA.T 
TO THE PEESEKT TlH^ 

The Sods of leodor III — The Princess Sophia — 
^ Makes llorbelt lit gent— Accession of Peter the 
Great — 1)< tirmiijes to Make Russia a Great JLuio 
pein PoHcr— -( oumieis A/ov—Visits the Gouii 
tnes of Wtstciii Luropt to Learn the Arts ol 
Civilization — Uf turns to Russia — ^uppi esses a 
Mutin> ot tliL ‘^tr( lit/ — Moahures of Peter for the 
Impr v< meiit of his ( ountry Wart, with Sweden 
— Jn«,rii and Curclin — St Petersburg 

f < undt 1 — Wars with "J iirkcj — loss of Azov — 
Rapid Vdvtiiuc of Russia uiidd Petti — His Heath 
— Catliirint I — Pit r IJ Rcoomeh Czar — ITie 
Impress Vim i— Win wiih lurkey—Azov Recon- 
(ju< led I h/ ilx ill Re( ( nii s I nijucss — The Seven 
\tars i Russih B u nus the Ally of Austria 
— Diath t 1 li/ibeih — P» tci IIJ 1 a\ors Prussia 
(diiuiK lli( (jiitit— Her JwtijD — Relations 
w jth Sv ( den Russ i ] nter\ exits in Polish Affiurs 
— W ns ivith liirk(;\ — Tin Inst Partition of 
P Jxnd — J ussi I ‘sh II ‘smttsses Over the 
iurkh — Siiw ir ti ( ijlint of Ism iil — Tieaty of 
lassv — ]> Till t ( iiliuiii the Great— Pauli — 
Uus'-ia 1 ills Pint in thf Wuis of the 1 fench 
R< \oluti 111 Mill 1 r ol Pull — Vlcxander I 
Wais vith \ n oIm n— lie itx of Tilsit — Prieiid- 
ship of \h \andu f i NaioUon — ihe W»ar Re 
iKW(d — Irtndi In\isicn of Russia— Disaz 
ti us J ini I I t \ < irs (t Alexander— *lis Death 
— knli 1 IS — \\ ir with luikf} — Poh^ Revolu*^ 
tjiiifflso Jtis (jiislud Iht Cf^icanWar — 
Dc ith of N ( h 1 is — \ h \ intkr 11 jr Abolition of 
‘s if I mi \U\inhis 1 u itinent Jit P( land — The 
Tijsuirciti n ct ISM 1 1 is Pitt Down — Pdaiid 
Vhsorl c 1 in the Pin i ire !i^ ih of tht Pussian 
VuKiitai) P(ssissioiis \bro^ itioii of tlu Tieaty 
ft I ms — Gh 111 t (t I ussii in the Past- The 
( n ju st 1 Kln^ i liisiiiittti n m tlu iurkish 
1 1 VII ( s in 1 1 iisHi i J tsclvfs to Intervene 

ml hill Ml lut ( k (. hnsti ms — The Bulgaiion 
Ml in 1 \ t mint in Russia PflorU lor a 
s Ml iiRii 1 ussi I L ri I iitshi War — The Army 
Ol 1 1 M 1 il the 1 nld — Russia Declares W ar 
V^, i 1 sj J 111 M\ I V 1 Is t r liiL ( arnoaigii in Ar- 
il i 1 1 I ill of Kirs I vents ol the War m 
J iiR in i 

TlJv aii^ Jvau, sous of the Czar 
I Akxis |vii( uow crowned sovei- 
( ^ I I ^ >pJ:os ot ttlus'-ia I\dii w IS a poor 
dcloTiuidl idiot, and was c/ai only 
J, 111 iiaiuL \ I\t(i bciug a nuie boy, 
u*) the regene\ was held by his sistei 
Siplnx, a bcdiitilul and daiing woman, 
who ittcrnptcd to sc cuk the ciowii for her- 
<-(11 llei scheme was defeated in 1689 by 
Pc (ci, who seized the throne and made Inm- 
silf c/u He was but h6\cnteen ycais old, 
tall, lawboncd, addicted to sensual pleas- 
ures and to drunkenuess, but he already 
gave evidence ot the tremendous eneigy 
and stiength of will which were to make 
him one of the most remarkable characters 
of history, and to win him the well-deserved 
tit^r « Great^* 



TEB %Jt>mi3tATED iaSTOBY OF THE WOMS. ^ ^ / 

PeW L, adl«d " the Great,” began his ment of his single port of Arduqgel^ ' 
wigO with the firm resolve to make Russia believed that to give his countrf 
ttee of tlie leading states of Europe It was poitance she was entitled to in 
sdreiid^ a powciiul country, but was cut off pean system she must have a more^OittgiBlMdl*' > 
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CATHARINE THE GKBAT. 


from all rilation^i Mitli tin Luioppan state<i sei coast « lu 1696 he ct/nquered and 
He foretd Poland to give up a considerable I iiexcd to his domiuious the territory of 
amount Oi Kn^s'-ian torritoi} held b\ hei, Azov, >\ Inch had been held by the Tur1&8» 
and gave, great attention to the iinpiovc:- This gave him a iootisg on the Black Sei4i» 



"im resolved to create a fleet which 
eDable him to hold his conquest and 
^VtaWtS him the superior of Turkey. 

order to do this, and to learn the arts 
of eivilittitiou, which he meant to introduce 
amojQg his people, Peter placed the govern- 
' meat in the hands of an old noble, and 
travelled^ into foreign countries to study 
tbeiab institutions and learn the industrial 
arts by which they had gained their pros- 
perity. He visited kSwedeii and Branden- 
burg* and fixed his residence at Saardam, 
iu Hhlland, wheJe he worked as a common 
^ lAilHJarpenter, receiving his wages every 
/ Qlltflfrday night, and living in all rcbpects 
the other workmen. Thus he learned 
; ttotual experience tin* art of ship-building, 
‘with vigils eyes tlie other 
of the prosperity of llollaiul. Dur- 
time he kept a close watch over the 
of Russia, and diroot(‘d the govorn- 
of that country from his laborei’s hut 
Holland. Bh 1(198 he visited England 
request of William III., by whom he 
wae Cordially received; but insUad of giv- 
himaelf up to court fe«^tivitie^, he passed 
in visiting the dock-yards and pcr- 
his knowledge of shiiibuildiiig. lie 
prepared himsdt to be the civili/cr of 
^ own country — a noble ambition which 
to redeem lii'i faults. 

Peter was recalled to Rnssia in 1(>98 bv 
fiews of an iusurrection of the Strolilz. 

* He reached Moscow in Septendier, immedi- 

• ately after the supp^ea^ion of the levolt by 
hid generals, 7,000 prisoners ha<l been 
taken, and he caused every niiiii ot tlu-^e to 
bo put to death, beheading iiianv with his 
'Qwn hand. 

Having restored order, the czar bi;:.iii to 
" " mtin force the measures by wliu li lu lu»ped 
bring Russia into direct iiiteicoiiise witli 
and to fit her for the posiLhm lu‘ 
att^awt'^ha should assiimef He laid asidt 
jSbib oM national drebs, adopted tlio costunu 
of western Europe, and rcu(iuud all tlu 
Bn^ians, save the priests and the pcasiats. 
W foljow his example. lie laid a heavy 
'tax upon beards in order to put a «!top to 
thdir use; changed the titleb of the nobility, 
and gi'eatly curtailed their powcTs. lie 
aliowedT the Bible to be circulated freely 
within his dominions and granted toleration 
to all sects. 

Peter was aware that an outlet ou the 
Baltic was indispensable to fhe success of 
his plan?, and as Sweden, w'h ch held the 
territory between his kingdom and that sea. 


vj r 

had passed into the hands of the youthful ' 
Charles X1I«, it seemed that no better op- 
portunity could be desired for the accom- 
plishment of his designs. He therefore 
joined the league of Denmark, Poland, and 
Saxony for the dismemberment of the Sw'ed- 
ii*h dominions. Charles, as we have related, - 
astonished his assailants by the vigor and 
promptness of his resistance. When he had 
punished Denmark he turned upon the Rus- 
sian aimy whiclx was besieging the town of 
^^arva, in the Swedish tdH*itory east of the 
Gulf of Finland. With an inferior force, 
Charles dcfi^alcd the Russians on the 30th 
of Novombor, 1700, and made most of them 
pri^om‘r•^, with their baggage and aiiillery. 
Peter was not present on the battle-field, 
but tof>k to heart the lesson of his defisat. 
IIE armns wrTo numerous enough, hnt 
they were undisciplined ; and in order to* 
remedy this (lefect in them, he sent 20,000 4 
of his best troops to serve under the 
of Poland, who was the next object Of 
C^harles’s \engc\uice. 

The .succe-s I'f ( liarlos in driving AU’»' 
gustiitt II. from the l^olish throne and seir 
ting uj) Stanislaus, has been related in the 
hi'^tory of Sweden. Pete r ]>a&sed the years 
thus employed by Chaile^, in improving his 
army and navy, and soizc'd the provinces 
of Jugria and C^irelui, which had I>eea 
wrested from Riib.^ia by Sweden in 1612. 
The po-hcj.'-iim of this territory gave him 
footing ou the Baltic and he was resolved 
n< \ or to ridiiiquivli it. In 1704 Dorpat and 
Nai va wero ca]>lnr(>d, a .il the Russian forces 
occupied Coiirlaiid and Lithuania. In the 
*anie year I^eii, who was coiifiilent that he 
would never 1)0 forced to relinquish h1« con- 
(pitst'-, lbund( d a new city ou an island near 
the jumtion of the Neva with the Gulf of 
Finland, and named it St. Petersburg in 
honor of liL patron saint, the Apostle Peter. 
Thi-» city he meant should be the now capi- 
tal of Ins (‘inpiro. For its protection he es- 
tablished the fortress of Croiistadt at the 
head of the Gulf of Finland. The sites of 
both of these placet, belonged at the time 
by treaty to Sweden. Upon Ic'arning of 
the treaty of Altranstadt, by whuli Au- 
gu.«iliH II. accepted the thangc*? in Poland, 
Peter hastened to Poland and succeeded in 
inducing the diet to set aside the treaty and 
declare the Polish throne vacant. 

In 1708 Cliarle -5 XII. invaded Russia, in- 
tending to march to Moscow. ’We have 
related the story o£ this invafeion and its 
disastrous end. In 1711, while Charles was 
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iiiduced to invade tLe and gvnod in solemn assembly conferred 
Moldavia. ' He siiddeuly found upon hhn the title of ** Emperor of all the 
aurrouhded by a superior TurkisL Kussias/^ and he was styled by his subjects 
f^lhyi on the point of being of all classes, Peter tKc Great,” a title 

Jle w^ rescued from his perilous richly earned. In the next few years 

S Itiop by the genius of his wife, the Czar- extended the border of his empire ou th^ 
Catharine^ and through her peace was Caspian Sea at the expense of Persia. 
Ij^lWe with Turkey. Peter surrendered In 1718 Alexis, the eldest son of Peter 
saltan, engaged to withdraw wdio had joined the old Russian part}’' in 
army from Poland, and was pennitted opposition to his father’s reforms, was de- 
roeross the Pruth without further loss, tec ted in a conspiracy against tlie czar, and 
1721, the war between Kus- was put to death. He left a son, three 


ij^i^df^riiioes east of the^ Baltic. 



' was succeeded by his widow, the Empress 
i Catliarijic, wlio Jiatl been crew^ned during 

the life of her 
husband, and 
who WHS now sup- 
ported by the new ; 
Russian party.” 
She eontinu^ 
the policy of Pe- 
ter I., but died in 
jj 1727, leaving the 
* crown to her 
grandson Peter 
il., the sou of 
I?: Alexis. The new 
czar had married 
the daughter of 
Prince Meiiachi- 
iiSii: koll* the prime 
4 niinislcr. The in- 
solence of this 
111 in inter soon 
1 eijil«red him odi- 
ous to his eou-in- 
1m\v, and he was 
banished to Sibe- 


; ' V' I'SAAC’S J'LAl’l-:- ST. J'KTLUSUCJIO. * , 

•• Peter IT. died 

^ reason to bo jiroud of bis | in 17110, and was snccecded by Anna Ivan- 

twonty-one tears wliicli liad ! ovna. Duchess of (/niirlaiid, a niece of 

llie (/refit. One of her first acts 
hpid; 3«6rganized and discapliiicj] liis army, was lo make jieace with Per.<ia, and to 
establislu'd Jiims(‘]f ujuMi i resiore the l.-irgor part of the territory 
■ th^^^^ltic, and had built a s])leu(lid city taken from tlrat (country by Peter I. In 
iltoidvfbe marshes of the Nova, lie liad slio be^’-aii a war against the Tar- 

. improved the administratioii of justice, iia(l tar.s of th(' Ciiimai, and a little later ex- 
v;;^^re than doubled the foreign commerce tended the war to the Turkish empire. 

mised manufiicturcs to Miiniiich, tlic Russian coinniander, recon-* 
up in his km Iwid built roads, quered Azov, and defeated the Turks in a 
and introduced tjic printing number of engagemeuts. The Emperor of 
In a word, he had civilized Riis.sla Austria made an alliance with* Russia 
aiiQ had placed her in the fronl rank of llie against Turkey in 17;]7, but the Au.striex«»l^ 
Etfropeah po'vvers ; and lie had done all this Avere uiisucce.ssfnl, and in ]7o9ti treatu^rot- 
iby tha force «f his own genius. The seuate made with the I'lirks to Avhicli Rusfi^iit at 

■m ' ■ 


THE ihiiUSTRATED 

^biigejS;^ accede. Belgrade, Sabatch, and The part played bj^ the Su^ian 
tlia Ahstriau part of Servia were ceded to this war has. been related Viii thd 
61)1 tan. JIussia retained Azov, but history of this period, and need 
ireed not to niahitain a Ifeet in the Black lated here. Fortunately for Fredei^fek;^^^ 

Great, the Empress Elizabeth diod iah 
1739 a revolution placed Elizabeth, uary, 1762, and was succeeded 
^^aughtcr of IVter the Great and Catha- nepliew Peter III., who \ya8 friendly 
tine, un the Kus^iaii throne. She reigned Frederick. The czar now withdrew 
over twenty-two years. She look no 2 »i^rt the co.alition against Prussia, as has ' 
in the war oi* tlie Austrian succession, as related, and made an alliance with Fredex^ , 



l liSriVAL IN A KUSSiAN VILLAGE. 


she was engaged at home in a war with ! iek. In a fe\v months he was murdered ;hy!' 
Sweden, which power, as has been related, I order of his wife, the Empress Catbanti#^ . 
attempted to recover its lost territory east | who mounted the throne as- Catharine 
of the Baltic. The result of this war was Catharine refused to continue th^ alliani^' 
’ that Swtfden was defeated and .'^tripped of with Frederick^ and withdrew altogetJ)^; 
her provinces east of the (iulf of Ihitliuia, from the war — a great gain for FredenC^w" 
which were added to tlie Russian empire. Catharine II., called “ the Greut,'Vwa8ii; 

At the opening f»f the Seven Years' War next to Peter the Great, the most remarkar ' 
sia allied herself with Austria, France, ! ble sovereign of Russia. She was a ; 

‘n, aij(l Saxony for the destruction and ; of notoriously dissolute character, and di<J;i 
il)ermeut of the Prussian kingdom. 1 not liesitate to descend to crime in ordev- Wt 


time, 


Ivan VI., the true ' 
throne, ^ been deposed by the ^ 
£rizab^^^ in 1741, had since been 
:a prisoner, and had been treated with 
ilHlnh enielty that he had beoome a lunatic. 
In order to remove him out ot‘ her w^ay, 
v:{j^tharme engaged one of her former tavor- 
-^JMiirowitch, who had offended her, in 
M to release him, and then caused | 

both the prince and Mirowitch to be put 
■ ■ 

; own cjuntry Catharine proved a 
vigorous rulcT. She continued 
t&ipbiicy of Peter the Great, and devoted 
the civilization of her empire, and 
; of it to a leading place 

'ai^phg the powers of Europe. The army 
were kept in a Ifigh !<tate of effi- 
ai|d; the empire was divided for con- 
into a series of 
: ^^verhments,*’ wliich system is siill jiialn- 
A number of reforms were in- 
Aitgiimted in the civil servicte, whicli 'vmis 
V inade more efficient, and the iidiiieuce of 
jlKTiiss}a4ibroad Avas iulvnnced st<‘adily. 

- • feeble condition of jSwt'don gave 

an opportunity to seek to cxUaid 
her - iiifluencc, over that kingdom, and in 
thU i^e was partially successful until the 
aijc^pn of Gustav us III. to the throne of 
The re-establishinent of the 
il^^etideuoe of Sweden under this king 
Ibd to a war with liussi.a, wliicli was closed 
byltiie treaty of We as has heeji redatrd. 
A tr«ttty of alliance and friomlship was cuii- 
blud^d between the two countries at Drott- 
ninghiblrn, and during the remainder of the 
0btury the relations between Kiissia and 
Syredbu^ere iiitira and cordial. 

^ Poland now engaged the atUaition of 
^tharine. We have traced elsewhcae the 
i that country from the opening of 
-to- the accession of Augustus 
lldL i^ tiis title wSs confirmed bv 

‘flbb treaty of Vieu in 1738, and he htdd | 
bild^tputed possession of the throne until I 
tTfiSL, ; H death in that year loft Poland j 
. of anarchy, an (‘vil wliich 
result of its worthless cou- 
siii&ltidn. The crown was contested by two 
■ -^pEtiops; one of which was supported by 
Pufiisia and Prussia, the other Ijy France. 
Tfee EussO'^Prussian faction Vas triumphant, 

■ and elevated to the throne Stanislaus Po- 
o:niatowski, a weak and incompetent prince. 
As he was an old lover of Catharine, she 
hiud no difficulty in making- him merely a 
\ for the hiftherance of her own designs. 


The situatioii of Poland was wretched in 
the extreme. At least two-thirds of the 
pibople were serfs ; they were utterly igno- 
rant and debased ; and their condition was 
one of abject poverty. They were incapa- 
ble of bolding property, or of earning their 
bread by any independent labor of their 
own. They depended lor their subsistence 
on the annual harvests, a failure of whicli 
doomed whole districts to starvation. The 
remainder of the population consisted of the 
three orders of the nobility, the clergy, 
lawyers, inhabit ants of cities and villages, 
and Jew^s. The citizen class consisted 
inainly of some 40,000 or 50,000 laboring 
men, who were scattered through th$ vil- 
lages and towns. Their condition was but 
one or two degrees above that of the serfs, 
and in any otluT country Avould liave been 
(!ojjsidered iini'iidiirable. The citizens, clergy 
and Jew.s wt*,rc the only classes of the popu- 
lation subject to taxation, and the burdens 
laid upon them w(‘ie heavy indeed. The 
finances wcu’c grossly misiimnaged, and the 
revenue failed to iiuM't tlie wants of the 
nation. Tlic nobi(\s were divided into 
three classes. The first, numbering about 
120 j)ersoiis, were the great princes, the 
licad.s of tJiO vari«»us iactiuns into wdiich the 
country was divided. The second class 
numbered about 20,000 or 30,000 persons j 
1 and the lower class <>f nobles nambeired 
ial.xmt a million. The majority Avere noble 
jOidy ill name, they were ignorant, inisera- 
I Idy ])oor in many cases, idle, and turbulent. 
[The cunsi il.ution id' the kingdom gave them 
1 the privilege of oj)|)osiiig with tprms, if they 
I saw lit, any distasici'ul action of the king, 
land the most insiguilicant noble could nul- 
! lily any act of the whole diet by the inter- 
j posiiion of his single iKigativo vote. A 
more tinprac.tlc.able constitution, a more 
wretched and disunited peopl^ can scarcely 
be imagined. 

Catharine saw in this state of affairs an 
op]>ortunity for breaking up the Polish 
kingdom and bringing it under her own 
vigorous rule. For this purpose she se- 
cured the election of Stanislaus to the 
throne. A largo part of the Polish popu- 
lation was Protestant, but the government 
was Roman Catholic. The Piotestants 
were greatly o}) pressed by the Catholic 
party, and Catharine availed herself of the 
opportunity which this p(?r.secution offered 
to interfere in Polish affairs on tlie pi etext 
of securing political 'equality for the Prot- 
estants. In 1765 the indignant at 
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injferfereto re-enacted all the oppree- [ measures was only to 
jslife iitws against heretics^ Stanislaus was A confederacy^ of nobles 
Iinibie oppose this movement, and by at the instigation of France, for 
j^lding to it gave great offence to Oath- object of dethroning Stanislaus and, driyiM 
-Arin^^ She won over to her interests the Ilussiana from -Poland. The coofecT'' 
Prince Charles Radzivil, the leading oppo- crates placed an army in the 
neat of Suinislaus in the kingdom, and Catharine promptly sent a forbe ; 
made him the instrument of her vengeance })ose them under General Suwaro£ 
upon the Polish king. 1708 took Cracow and defeated 

Radzivil was liberally siJ 2 )plicd with Rns- kderatos of liar. 
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•.sian gold, and ho suf'ooodcd in forming a 
party among the nobles devoted to himself. 
It niiTnoered 80,000 nicn, and, in accord- 
nnce with the custom of the (■oiintry, as- 
sumed dictatorial powers. They succeeded 
in fringing the king so thorouglily under 
th^jir control that the nation became con- 
rii/iced that Stanislaus was merely a tool of 
^^ssia, and thuriiis support of the national 


A war now brpke out with Turkey^ 
for a time put a stop to the mdyeiiieibt 
against Poland, The Tartars of the 
burst into the southern provinces of 
and committed terrible ravages. ■ 

; Galitziu was sent against them 
I Avas unsuccessful. In 1770 Prince 
S zoff took command of the Rnssiaa m 
1 and drove back the Turks and 
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went ^bn untii July, 1774, when it was 
closed by the peabe of Kutchuk-Kainardji. 
By this treaty the sultan received back 
Moldavia, Wallachia, Georgia, Mingrelia, 
and some otlier provinces, Russia reserving 
certain rights of interference rn their affairs. 
In return for these provinces the sultan 
acknowledged tlie independence of the 'Tar- 
tars of the region north of the Black Sen. 
Russia was given the free navigation of the 
Black Sea and ail Turkish w^aters. This 
tr(‘aty was only a stepping-stone to Cath- 
arines real design. Frequent controversies 
occurred rtispeeting the i ndi ‘pen deuce of the » 
Tartars, and in 17s;> Russiii ended them 


lib made himself master of M61- 

and in the same year 
Orloff, de- 

Turks in a great battle off Scio, 
fleet in the harbor of 
followed up Orloff 's 
to free Greece and to 
A^a^iijish , it ^ a independent kingdom, 
ai® premature, and upon the 

Withdrawal of her lorces the Greeks ^vere 
with horrible cruelties by tlie 

■ ■ • . : ... 

I success of Catliarine in dealing with 

jpbiarid encouraged Aiistria and Prussia to 
to obtain each a share of that 

kSnigdom at its dismemberment, which they i by seizing the (h'imea and Little Tar-- 
iaiWyto In the suniiYier of 1770 tary and annexing them to her empireu 

iiiuistri a occupied the couniy of Zip and the The peoj/ie rose in resistance 1o this annex- 
^rbttt^r.part of Gallicia with her troops, at ion, but w(‘i*e (‘ruslied l)y the military 
bndj'declariiig tlies<i? provinces rcaniited to fon^e of Russia,. lu this revolt 30,000' 
Ifotjgary, placed Ihein tin (h Tartars perished. 

Pnissian army oecujiied I'oli.sli In 17><7 a new war broke out between 
;iPi?b‘8siaon Russia ami Turkey, the siil tail taking the 

JAgttinsc the plague. initiative by attacking the fortress of Kin- 

was so closely engaged with the burn, on the, l^laek ^Sea, in September, 
Turfcfel-f she was not alile to ofier The attack w a. s r(!])ulsed. In June, 1788,, 

any Opposition to thes<‘ niovements, and ■ a great battle wa.s jiuight between the Rus- 
came to the (;oii( IusioM that itlsian and '.Ikirkish fle(',ts near Oczakofl^ in 
,W.W to share her plunder with herlwiHch the Turkish fleet wa,.s almost en- 

jjiowferful neighbois lluiii to quarrel over it! tiniy destroyed. Oezakoff was besieged by 
with them, lu L772 'a treaty was sigm‘d ; tlu'. Jlu.<siaii army under Prince Potemkin^ 
bbf^Wben Russia, Austria aifd Pi ussia, jiro- 1 and was carried by assault after aisiege of * 
yidiug for the partition of a laige |)art of j six mouths. The loss of life upon this oc- 
tW^ hel ween them. Rus- i easiori Wius friglilful. 

V Ijivonia and the conn-! The Knijx'ror Jo.seph II. now declarecR 

^ .tribsi, between tin? uppea* waters ol' the ' war against the sultan as the ally of Russia, 

• I)wi;Uaand the I)neij)cr; Austria the j)ala( 7 ' but ])is elfu’ts were so iniSLiccesSful that he 
iti^e of Gallicia and Lodomlria; ih ussia ! sv)oii withdrew IVom active participation in 
Ml of Polish Prussia except, Daulzic and i tlie si niggle. Sweden attacked Russia, in 
Thorn, and a large part of ( ireat Polaml. : sup|)orL oJ' lier oUl ally, the sultan, and the 
Confederates of Bar haviug been do- j Russian fleih, wlii< li was about to sail for 
powers liad no trouble in | IIk^ iMediUirraneaii, Avas retained in the 
their prizes. Aiyirruy of 30,000 j Baltic to meet this jk'W danger. Denmark, 

\ powers ad vai iced ! as tlic ally of Ru.ssia, prepared to invade 

remmning territ^^^ Poland to 'Sweden, but was (^.uupiRed, by tlu*. inter- 

" ;^6^WWe ,the goveinm^ of tliat e«')uutry, ■ ve-.niion of Euglaiid, Holland, and Prussia, 

■ wri^^ to summon a ; to reuiain neutral, ib ussia now took up 

the robberies. 31ie olluu’Ghc v*:uis(^ of Tui“k(?y and attacked Russia, 
hitioife of Europe made no elfort to save | In spile of these elforts of the great iiowera 
Poland, and thu.s one of tlie j in his, behalf, the sultan lost ground .suad- 


of history avms accom- 
piafited ivithout opposition. Poland paid 
the penalty of her failure to mlvance with 
her; but the nations 
#hb3h plund her had no just cause of 
i^ii9]pl|diit again.st her or eymse for their 

between Russwl and Turkey 


ily, and Ibrtrcss after forircss was taken 
from him by the Ilussiau^. In 171)0 the 
internal affairs of Austria compel Ld iier 
to withdraw from the war. She made 
peace with Prus.sia by tln^ conveUtiou of 
Reichenbach in Jtine, 1790, and with 
Turkey by the treaty of Sistova in August,. 
1791. 
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0^4 3)ftnii^ At tbe same time ia war with 
, Ww was" prosecuted suc- 

oeajShliy. was compelled to sur- 
render to Ituissia area of her 

t^^ Black and the 

Ci^iah l^as. 

of Napoleon to en- 
force his continental system without regard 
to the irrterests of other iiatiojis, and his 
disregard of the rights of the other, princes 
ofv lSnrope; at length broke up, as we have 
, seeii^ the friendsld^ between France and 
' A; series of bitter disputes grew 

' out of the acts of the French enipevor, and 
at length tlie unjust seizuro t}t‘ 8 wedisii 
^ Pomerania by Napoleon induced Alexander 
'^ia 1812 to answer the appeal of Hweden by 
. ^ war against France. We 

^ events of the invasion of 
■ PuBsmiby Napoleon, his distustrous redreat, 
the part taken by Ivussia in the over- 
throw pf the French emperor, and ne(^d not 
‘ repeat theiii here. In tlie arrangement of 
the ^general peace which fol lowed the fall 
of iNfiipoleou. the influence of liussia w'as 
all^poweriuj, and was cast in favor of the 
rt^joration of absol u to ru 1 e- i li ioii ghon t 
Europe. At the instance of the czar, tlie 
league known as the Holy Alliance” was 
organized by Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
to prevCnt any -change m the iniquitous 
^ettlemefnt amuiged by the Congress of Vi- 
emni. The czar was a great gainer by this 
«etti^meat. The grand duchy (d* Warsaw, 
which; had been formed by Napoleon (uit 
of the Polish provinces of Prussia, «and lo 
which he had added the Polish teiritory 
gained by Austria in the last partition, was 
taken from the King of Saxony, upon 
whom Napoleon had bestowed it. The 
grfUid duchy of Posen was restored to Prus- 
siai'aud Avjis Oi-eelcd into tlu^ 

kiivgd^% oT Poland. This, ]vingdom wa.s 
given ah -independent constitution, and was 
anu^cd to Russia as a separate state under 
thc^ i-ule^f the czar, 

; / AJiekatjtdct* was -greatly annoyed during 

by the plots of eoiis[>i valors 
- introduce a more liberal sys- 

tem into Russia. He died during a visit 
to the Crimea, ph the Ist of December, 
1825, at the early age of forty-nine. 

. Immediately upon the deafb of Al( 3 xan- 
jfer, th <5 Grand' Duke Constantine, the sec- 
sdh of the Czar Paul I., and the legal 
tether Alexander, de- 
h Michael from 

brother, the Grand Duke 


Nicholas, ivith a letter containing a formal 
confirmation of the act of ^822, by which 
Constantine had resigned his claims to the 
throne in favor of Nicholas. Nicholas was 
at once proclaimed emperor, and auT insur- 
rection immediately broke out at St. Pete?s- 
burg, caused bj^ tJie popular fear that Con- 
stantine had been unjustly excluded from 
his rightful inheritance. Nicholas placed 
liimsclf at the head of his troops, and in a» 
few lioiiis crushed the outbreak and it'storcd 
order. Oji tlic ‘J4th of Docember, 1825, he 
w'tis crowned Czjij* of all the Russias. The 
new czar was a. si ri kingly handsome mai?, ; 
and was dining his life the chief strength 
ofabsolutismin l'hin)])C. 

In 1828 a war l)rok(‘ out botwoeu Russia 
and Turkey. i)y which Russia gained some 
advantages at the inoiitli of the Danube, 
and compelletl Turkey to make some con- 
cessions to her ( ■iiristian sulyects. 

TJic union of J*olanii wilh Russia waa 
])ut a prelude to the desti uction of tlie in- 
depeii(l(‘n(.*e of llu“ latter country. The 
rights of Poland were treated with butlittle 
considerutiun by the gigantic despotism to 
wliiirh slie was a(laeh('d, and the Grand 
I)iikc ( -onstanline, v lio a<lni ini, stored flio 
Polish government for his brothers Alex- 
ander and Nicholjts, treated the Poles with 
such Jiiirs]Hies.s that their [latience was at 
Icngtli exhaiisK (1. In Kovoin her, 1830, the 
Poles rose in in.surj-oct imi, and were joined 
by the Poli.sli regimen I, s in the Ruksiau 
army and by many of Llic groat nobkis. 
ih’ince Adam (’z;u t'iryski, who Nvas de-. 
sceiidod from the ancient Dnkes of Lithu-* 
an in, led the movement, and was to be 
made king in the event of the siiccx^Bsof tlie 
j-evolt. In the ho[)e of conciliating the 
great ])owcrs of Europir, it wa.s resolved to 
establish a constitutional and hereditary 
inonanihy. The struggle lasted several 
months, and was maintaijied by tlie Poles 
widi a heroism wliicli won them the adrai- 
j'ation of the world. It was in vain, how- 
ever, 'fhe overw'holniing power of Russia 
was fjital to the Polish cause. Th.e revolt 
was crushed with great cruelty, the king- 
dom of I'olaiid was declared at an end, and 
the counijy became a mere jnoviiice of the- 
Rus.sian empire. The czar then prodeeded 
to punish the Poles with terrible severity. 
Eighty thousand Poles, of both sexes, were 
exiled to Siberia in a single year. Children 
of insurgent parents were seized and sent to 
military colonies. The Polish troops were 
enrolled in the Russian regiments 4 the Ro* 



v^eml^Cfttnolic religion, which was the iia- render of the HungarSiD lead^ 
of Poland, was replaced by the esc.ape<l jjnto the ^'urkish 
Ghurch of Russia ; the University of demand was refused by the sultaK ' 

W^riSaw was destroyed; the national ar- In 1851 difficulties began 14"^^ 
hh^es, 'the libraries, and scientific collec-J tw’een the Greek Christians of; Syria^^^^s^ 
tions \vere conveyer to St. Petersburg, and • the government of the sultan. |ia‘-t^ 
every effort was nuule to blot out the na- country the Greek clergy had long 
tional cxisterj(!e of Poland. great monopolies, and had had prec<5deb^ : 

In J830 Russia aided Turkey to stay the over the Latin Christians. NiclfSI^B, 
progress of Mehemet Ali, tlie enterprising had long meditated tlie design of destroyingv 
Viceroy of Egypt, and liis sou Ibrahim the Turkish power in Europe and adding 
Paslia, who Lad overrun Syria, and were its dominions to his own (mnipirej detomined '^^ 
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threatening the Euroj^oun possessions of 1'.» make llu'se honbles the ^ occasion of in-’ 
Turkey. It did not suit (lie iiilfitisls of t(*rvening in tin* afiiiirs of Turk^ ip 6U<ib a" 
Russia that n more vigorous government jnjiniUT as (o give liiin a paramotini infl^- 
fihould be set. u|) in ( 'oiislantiiiojde. <’uce in tin; Ottonuui empire. EoytUn.atejy 

. The Revolution of 1818 greatly alarmed i'or Turkty, the English ambassadbr’JtLbl'd.* 
the Eitiperor Nicdiolas, wh() recogijizt'd it as Stratford de Redclifie, a statesihaja 6f 
the death-knell of EurojM'an <los[)otism. He usual ability, \)eiiet rated tho designi 
readily granted the re<pjcst of Austria for czar, and exerted himself to preyjehtvi^^^^^^^ 
aid ngtiin.st her revolted Hungarian sub- tt»re tx^tween tlie t\vo powders/ 
jects, and, as we iiavo seen, sent a powerful successful, and the trouble wa« 
army into Hungary^in 1849, and crushed awhile. : 

the revolt. He then demanded the eiir- lu 1853 Nicholas renewed his 
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affidrs, and this time made bian provinoes by a Bussiah army! Great 
Britain to join Britain and France then made an alliance 

the spoils of the. ‘‘sick, with Turkey, and declared war against 

His proposal was firmly Russia. The events of the Cri mean war 

idecliaedby Great Britain, but, undismayed are related in our account of the French 

fey this, czar made such extravagant history of this period, to wdiich the reader 

the sultan that had they been is referrcMl. The heroic defence of 6 evast<)- 
gradted, the Emiieror of Kussia would have pol could not atone for the disasters of the 
he^ohie 'the real sovereign of the Greek war, under the weight of which the Em- 
throughout the Turkish empire. | peror Nicliolas sank. On the 2 d of March, 
'Thesie constituted a large majority of the jl 8 o 5 , lie died suddenly in the fifty-ninth 
people of European Turkey, and Nicholas 1 3^ear of l)is age. 



Vwfts aware that if 116*0011^1 once establish 
autbojfity over them, tlu^y would render 
;^him a hedrty support in his dosigiis against 
th<) pPtt®.' Tlie Turkish gi^vernment was 
?^r^iy atarnied by this domand, which was 
. ,liutde in a inpst iiisultiug manner, and but 
. ■ f I^ord Stratford de ! 
B^dchffe, who induced the portc .0 r(\sist 
of the support of Great Brit- 
’ the sult&h W’ouhl have yielded. The 
Eussian tlemand by Turkey 
W by an invasion of the Eaiiu- 


Alcxandcr 1 1 ., ihc eldest son of Nicholas, 
succtMMlcd his fj>tli( r on the tliroiK', a.iul still 
occupies it. Towards the dose of thi^ year, 
.Seva.^t()])ol having fallen, iicgoiialioris for 
l>cace were bc^guii, and on tlio f> 0 lli of 
March, 18 o(i, the war was brought to an 
end by the treaty of Paiis. The terms of 
this treaty have been stated in our aacount 
of the CriiTiean wnir. 

Alexander II. pursued a different course 
from that of his father. He began hie 
reign with the determination- to* complete 






tfie ^ civilization commenced in 

Peter the Great, and his efforts 
word given entirely to the reform of the old 
vfiuasiaii system . In these efforte he had to 
x 3 QC 0 UDter the opposition t)f the old Pussian 
V»r conservative party, but he persevered, 
nnd unrier him Russia entered upon a new 
period of her career. The principal event 
of hia reign was tlie abolition of serfdom or 
white slavery in the Russian dominions, 
which Avas begun in 1858, and cornjileted in 
18()o, by which 20, 000, 000 of serfs w-ero 
relefised from bondage. Tlie emperor stead- 
fastly encouraged (be freed serfs to acepnro 
property, aided tlicm iji doing so, and en- 
deavored to establisli a sysUuii of schools 
among tliein Avhich he liojied would in time 
change tlieir clianicter for the b(;tler, find 
give to Russia an intelligent and industrious 
peasantry in the ])lsice of the ibrmer d(i- 
graded and discon ten t(‘d slaves. 

AnotJier wise re.rorm of Alexander was 
the admission of the J(*ws to civil privileges 
and ecpnility before the law in 18G2. 

The czar did not ,syniij)aihize with the 
harsh measures of wliiclv Poland had been 
the victim during his father’s reign, and 
was anxious to einhrac.'C that ])roviiu‘o in 
his reforms. In aiid 18(12 ho iii- 

auguraf^^d a numlx'r of' reforms iji Poland, 
and might in time have rendered that ])r<)v- 
inoe satisfied Avith Rnssiaii rule; ])nt tln^ 
cruelty with which Nicholas liad treated 
them had made tlie Poles diisl.riislful of his 
son, and the discontent jjicreascd instead 
of dimiinshing. Alcxandei*, aJarmed at 
this, put a stop to liis reforms and resorted 
to severe ve}>ressive measures. Ju January, 
1803, an atUunpt was made to enroll the 
able-bodied l\)les in flic [vussian arm)', in 
order to [irevent tliern fioin taking ])art in 
tho oullireak wliicli seemed imniineivt. 
This harsh measure brouglit on the strug- 
gle it was inh ndevl to prevent. War broke 
out at once. I'he insurrection was directed 
by a setvet government at Warsaw, Avhieb 
managed to (‘lude all llie efiorts of tbo 
Russians for its discovery. Its oidiu's Avcrc 
obeyed unhesitatingly hy the Poles, Avho 
were cheered in their (‘fle.rts for fnH'dom by 
the sympathy of tlie civil izt'd Avorld. In 
February, 18(53, an agreement was entcTcd 
into between Russia and Prussia, by Avhich 
the latter poAver agreed to assist in the 
suppression of the revolt. Tlie outbreak 
was put down after a gallant resistance in 
the course of a few months. France en- 
deavored to ^or the Poles a mitiga- 


tion of their hard lot, butr 
allow any interference on tbdr 
adopted the most severe 
settlement of the trouble, 
and 1866 these measures were put in 
The use of the Polish lan^age was 
den ill tho schools of that 
Russian was substituted in its plaC^ 
sia was resolved that the very haiuo 'of 
Poland should be blotted from the 
and in 18(58 Poland o>€ased to exist 
was entirely absorbed in Ihe empire.^^^ 

In 18(57 Russia sold her Ainericai?p# . 
sessions to the United States. 

Russia rcmniried neutral in the war hc- 
tAveen France and (iennany in J87QybuP 
avaiJf'.d liersclf of tho crippled eonditioix of 
F* ranee to demand of the great powerka 
inodificalion of the treaty of Paris bf 1856,. 
by Avhicli Russia was fbrbiddcuTo establish 
military or uaval depots on the Black Sea, 
or to keep a fleet in those waters. She 
press(Hl lu'i* demand wdth hrmnees, as we 
have relale< I i n 1 1 1 o Hi^lory of Turk^^ ah d 
in 1871 tlie treaty of Paris w^as abrogated 
by a confercuice of the grciat powers at 
London. Tims one of tht losses entailed 
n])oii Russia by the CJrimean war was r©- . 
paijcM-l. • 

18ineo tlie destruction of the Tartar power 
by the Czars^of Moscoav Russia has rtoadiljr 
pushed her conquostB eastward. At first 
her object w as vengeance upon the people 
that bad so long held her in subjection, and 
iJic increase of liiT territory. liater ori 
these comjiiesls became necessary in order 
to jiiwidc a market fur the manufactures, 
of Russia, which, being of a Very inferior 
quality, had no sale in Europe. The 
steppes or piai lies which lay betwe^ the 
Ural and the Irtish were .inhabited by 
small tribes of wandering Kirghiz. These. : 
t ribes, when* at peace among th^selvesy; : 
united in attacking the Russian 
and compelled Russia to push them baefe 
into the interior of the steppes. . 
centuries this irregular warfare wctltVon j^ 
but at length, in the reign o£ 

Nicholas, the steppes beyond the 

came Russian territory, and 

settlements were established^ not bniy‘/oh^^ 

the steppes, but beyond tliem on thb bhpka- 

of tho Sir Darya. The most importkiwt 0%^^^ 

these was Fort PeroArsky, on the 

the Sea of Ami. Under its 

Russia was enabled to launch two 

on the Sea of Aral, aftd 

only that sea, but a part of the 3^ 
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opposed by 
Ebokan arid the Emir of 
: wbo»B uuited forces repeatedly 
^ of the Bussian 

to strengthen its posi- 
a stop to these attacks, the 
; Busaiab gov^^ determined to construct 

outposts along the Sir Darya 
■i to the Thian-shan mountains 

^ 4 ^d of Issik-kul. The Crimean 

War prevented the execution of this meas- 
ure, but it was, resumed in 1860, when 
Forts Viernoye and Kastek were con- 
structed at the foot of the Thian-shan 
range. In 1863 two strong detachments 
were pushed forward farther into central 
Asia, and the Khokan fortres.S(‘S of Pishpek 
and Tokinak and Ycni Kurgan were occu- 
pied. ‘In June, 1864, the detachment 
under Colonel Verefkiii took llazret-i- 
Turkestan; and about the same time the 
western detachment under Colonel Tclier- 
liiaveff captured the fort of Auliet. In 
'October the united dotachmenta, under 
Colonel Tclieruiayoiff, entered Teheinkcaid. 

Busaia had now pusluMl her (jonquests as 
fat* eastward as she intendecl for the present, 
and the Russian cominander had oi*ders to 
rest satisfied with wliat he had aeeom- 
plished, and to secure tlio territory already 
occupied: This was rwidon'd impossible, 
however, by the conduct of ’tlie Khans of 
Bokhara and Khokan, and, at a later 
period, of Khiva. These potciitati's, 
alarmed by the proximity of the Russian 
outposts to their dominions, comirienccd a 
■series of formidable attacks upon these out- 
posts, which compelled the Russian eom- 
: manders, for their own safiity, to ])i!sli tlu*ir 
advance farther eastward, aTul finally re- 
; suited^ in the conquest of the tcrritoi’ies of 
the khans. '• In 1865 Tashkend was taken 
; by the Russians, and Khojend foil into 
their hands in 1866. GoutTal Kaufmann, 
1868, captured Sanmreand, and in 1873 
A Khan of Khiva and overran a 

: lai'ge mrt of hisAominions. In Scptcauber, 

: l87«5, ne inflicted a second defeat upon the 
; Ehati of Khiva and took the city of Klio- 
kaii. The Khan of Khiva was compelled 
* ; ^ Oede to Russia the entire eastern coast 
.of tbe Caspian Sea, an important military 
for Russia, since it enabled her to maiu- 
uninterrupted communi- 
positions by 
sea from St. Petersburg. 

. JEarljr in. the year 1876 tbe conquest of 
Khokan by the Russian 


forcesyand the territory of that khaitnate 
was annexed to Russia by an imperial de- 
cree, and organized as a Russian provirn^e 
under the name of the province of Fer- 
ghana. By this annexation Russia gained 
»an addition of 28,270 square miles to her 
territory, and 960,000 souls to her popula- 
tion, " 

l^nce the period of the Crimean war the 
Greek Christians of the Danubian prov- 
inces of Turkey had regarded Russia as a 
sort of protector of their religious rights, 
and the Russian people had felt the keen- 
est sympathy for them. It was natural, 
therefore, when the people of Herzegovina 
rose in revolt against tfie tyra’jiny of the 
Turks in the summer of 1875, that the 
sympathy of the Russian ptiople should be 
outspoken and intense. Tlie barbarity 
with which the Turks sought to put down 
this outbreak but increased this feeling, 
and tlie government was compelled to take 
decisive steps to rest rain il within proper 
boundaries. The czar, as we have seen in 
account of the litHfory of Turkeyi 
joined cordially in the cHorts that were 
made to s(*cure peace, and protect the rights 
of the Cljristian subjects of Turkey. His 
gov(‘rnmont luntcMl in the Andrassy and 
IhirJin notes, and by repeated warnings 
througli its minister at (Constantinople, en- 
deavored to ])ring r.hout the dt'sired result, 
but was at evorv sU'p met and baffled by 
the obslinaey oi' the ])orl;c. Russia ear- 
nestly sought to induce the European 
powers to jnako common (anise in corapel- 
iing tin? porie to grnnl the ndornis de- 
manded not only by the bi'st inieresta of 
tJie Ottomnii empire, but })y the simplest 
dietates of justice and hiiinanity, but at the 
saiiio tiriK' deelared her intention to act iu- 
(hqiende.ntly of the powers if necessary. 
The steps tiiken by Russia and the other 
powers in this (connection liave been related 
in onr account of the Tni kisli liistory of 
this period, and need not be i-epeated liere. 

The Bulgarian massacres sen!, a thrill of 
horror and indignation throughout Eunjpe, 
and from all quarters of tbe Russian em- 
pire theri^. was an outspoken demand that 
the czar should actively intca'venc in be- 
half of the suffering (Jhristians. The gov- 
ernment firmly resisted this pressure upon 
it, and even went to the length of suppres- 
sing several newspapers which had become 
noted for their extreme utterances. The 
popular sentiment was too strong to be 
silenced; however, aud the goyesnment was 



to abandon its prosecution of jbhe same cannot be said 
pi^* The agitation in Kussia became so withstanding the assistance of 
Ndol^nt that t^ government was obliged to tcers, many of whom shed* their 
ijonsent to the enlistment of large numbers theBlavonie cause. I know that all 
of officers and volunteers in the Servian joins me in warmly sympathizing itf 5^ 
army. This it did on condition that they j sufferings of our brethren and 
ifhould (piit the Russian service. ! ists. Tlie true interests of Russia 


ifhould (piit the Russian service. ists. The true interests of Russia are^h^ 

In S<^pl.einb(n-, 1876, the. czar visited the ever, dearer to me than all. My*wigb?fc; 
Crinn a, w liero he remained two iiupths. the uttermost is to spare Russuin blobd^^^^ ^ 
During this ])criod he gave orders for Therefore I have striven, and will striye^^ 
sf reugtheuing the fortifications of tlu^ obtain a real improvement of the 
Crimean coast, from Sevastopol to Kertch, of the Christians by peac^jf^l means. ' 

ALEXANDER ij. readiuess to a^- > ; 

posts. On his return from the Crimea the port the czui in any measures he 
czar made a brief visit to ]\los(‘ow. Wliile deem necessary for the honor of 
there lie was waitc'd u]>on by a tlei)ututiou try and the welfare of thtyr co-reli^}bd3|j!te* 










ALEXANDER IJ. 


i)f citizens, and to their address made the The speech was also regarded 


following rej)ly : 

** I thank nou for 


Europe ns deeply significant, ahd‘>:w^^ 
vour seiitiriH'nts re- looked upon as a reply to the thr^t of ■ 


SfKicting the political situation, which is British government, which we hay^ y 

now more clearly defined than before. You elsewhere. . ; \ 

know that Turkey has yielded to my de- Though siifcerely anxious, for peab^^j^ie- 
ninnd for an imuiediatt' arinistiee, to end czar was convinced that war with T^ 
the useless slaughter in Servia and Monte- was inevitable, and early in Noy^mbfer 
pegisp, In this unequal struggle tlie Moii- issued orders for the inobilization of tjie 
tj^^ring, as heretofore, liave show-n them- army, and appointing a da)^: fcj^ ca^^^ 

^^•04 repl heroes. Uufortuuaitly the cru its from all paiiB of the 
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and Orenburg. 8ix preserve peace haying failed through the 
obstinacy of^the poi‘te, the czar, on the 
and Kiev, 24th of April, 1877, declared war against 
the Turkish frontier. Turkey, and ordered his armies to cross 
^ time Prince Gortchakotf, the the frontier. This orddr was issued from 

prime minister, in a circular ad- Kischenev, to which place the emperor had 
djrw^d to^ representatives at ! repaired in order to be with bis troops in 

courts, explained the policy of his j the advance into Turkey. 

;g9yeriament “ The czar/^ he said, “ does I In coirimencing the war with Turkey 
not yish war, and will, if possible, avoid it. 1 Russia had to rely entirely upon her own 
He is,- however, determined that the prin- j military and tiiianchil resources for its 
of justice which Inavc hecai re<u)gniz(Ml I jn-oseciition. It will be well to glaiice at 
i>y tkc whole of Europe shall bcM-.arried out i for a moment. The Uuiitd Service 
ill; Turkey under effica(;ioiis guarant(-(s.’' ■ M<t(fazine, al llie Ix-ginning of 1877, stated 
The czar, while pressing his military prep- ; iln^ actual su onglh of the Russian array as 
orations with energy, did not relax his i follows: 



COSSACKS AT IllFLK I'UACTIC: 


eflbrte to peace. These eiforts, up to 
th^ failurp of flie conference rfit Ooiistau ti* 
no^e^ and the rejection of tlie protocol by 
' thp;^Tte,^h been related in our HI dory 

the concentration of 
oh th^ European frontier 

The head- 

4aiiai»rs of this array were established at 
Kf^hehe^^^^^ and the command was coii- 
Upon the Grand I)uk(^Nicholas, the 
t brdtor of the czar. Another force was 
e^p^trated on the frontier of Armenia, 
under the command of the 
QiSba Michael, another brother of 

, The head-puarters of this army 
' in Georgia, All efforts to 


Infuniry, (iSJ battalions ()79,000 

Keservd, lbs “ 1 (IS, 000 

("avalry, 0.‘V2 rtgimeiits 120,1)00 

Arlilltny, IMO batlorii^s, 2, (.172 87,000 

ISainiers, ciigiucwrs, etc., 17 battalions. 14,340 

Total 1,074,310 

To ihe.se must be added, at li*ast, lor 
Cossack irregulars I00,0(i0 

Total 1,174,340 


-By calling out tlie reserve's tJiis ibree 
could be iucreased to two millions of men. 
Of course, of the number given above, 
large bodies were needed in the various 
provinces \)f the empire, especially in the 
disaffected districts, such as Poland, the 
Caucasus, etc., for garrison and police duty. 
This left between ,500,000 and 6 T )(),006 for 
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active Bciyice ia the war. The array was traordinary magaitude. The^^;!^^ 

%ell disciplined and clothed, and was pire was to be invaded from tw^ quat^ra^ 
armed with breech-lolling rifles. from the line of the m 

Having been forbidden by the treaty of rope, and from the Cauraasns- M i AiSi^ 
Paris to maintain a naval force in the Minor. The two invasions were to 
Black Sea, Russia was not able to under- each other as near as possible.^^^ W 
» take any operations in that sea. Her naval call the attention of the reader 
stations were confined to the Baltic, the events of the war in Asia Minor. 

White and Caspian 8eas. In March, 1870, The army of the Caucasus; imdei*f:4h0 
her navy numbered seventy-seven vessels. Grand Duke Michael, uumbei^ #13^ 
of wliich twenty-five were iron-dads. 150,000 men, and 168 guns, and wa^ pelted 

On the 1st of January, 1876, the public along the frontier of Af nveuia from' ® 
debt of Russia was 2,51 5,898,480 roubles, to Erivan. The country in which it WiM to 
or $1,852,208,915. Since then the Russian operate ia mountainous. *Ht wilL only be ' 
governmeilt has negotiated two loans — one j>racticable to give a clear idea of itS: 
a foreign loan uncertain in amount, the other features, so that the general mov€^eJb^ 
a home loan amounting to $54,750,000. tJie camjmign may be understopdii^^^^^^ 
The Turkish army was undergoing the a point on the Black Sea, south of pbiv 
process of reorganization at the time of the commences a range which extends 
breaking out of the war. It consists of south of east to the vicinity of Akhathstk* 
720,000 men, divided into n regular army aiul thence keeps on northeast until 
of 220,000 men .; a first reserve of 80,000 unites with the main Caucasus rang© M 
men, a second reserve, and a sedentary JMoiint Velieti. The y)rincipal river 
army corresponding to the (.jerman Laud- basin thus formed is the Rion, which etup:- 
dwryn. There is also an irregular ibreq of ti(;s into the Black Sea at or very near Ppti, 
about 50,000 rneji, (‘onsisting of the gmis- where the railway to Tifiis commences^ and 
darmes, Bashi-Bazonks, Spaliis, Bedawin, extejids up the vallt‘y of the river, c^dsfing 
and otlier volinitccT < (>r|).s. Tl)(*. provinces tin; range just described near a little placie 

and tributary states furnisli about 80,000 (tailed Surain. Kiitais is the principal 
men. Deducting l.he. fbrc(‘s rc'fjuired for town in this basin, aVid is on a branph of 
hojne duty, Turkey was iiut able to bring the Rion. North of the latter is. the lugpui 
into the field at the ()uts(‘t of tlie war im.'re. river, and still farther north iheKpdpr. ; . . 
than 400,000 men. ' These w(o e poorly clad Near where the range last described; 
and fed, but W'cre jirjned witli (he American lo the norlheast in the vi(anily of A,khaltzik, 
breech-loading rillo, and the ai’tillery con- and sepLiriaod from it by the vallejr of the; 
eisted largely of the Krnp|) l)reech-loading Kur, the Allagliez range conimeBpqb, aUd 
ste(d gun. • extends southeast to the Blue 4kike:!ftU9 W 

The Turkish navy was greatly superior to y<nid, uniting finally wdth the Aruri&it phalu 
that of Russia, ll. consisted of 1 50 south of the Araxes. Bet\veeu thp; GaU- 

' ers, twenty nf Avhieh worti iron-elads, seven casns range and .that of AUaghez : is . thp 
of tlie latter iM^ing frigates. Having corn-" great valley of the Kur, in which 
mand of thi* Black Sea tli rough this navy, situated. . . . The chain of Ararat begins 
the Turks enjoyed a very decided advantage on the Black Sea, near Fort St. SsTicholas, 
over their adversaries along its sliores. and extends nearly east until it reacbqjjVa 

The finances of Tnrk«‘y \ver(‘, as we have ]>oint ’‘:*omo twenty miles west of Akhaluik, 
seen, tn a. hopelessly bad coiulition. The and thus far its crest forms tlie boiindj^ry 
mitioua! di'bt exceeVI(;d $1 ,075,000,000, of ! line between Russia and Turkey, % 
wliich between sf^ven and eight hundred tlie range turns south until it a 

millions wen* held in Great Britain. On point some forty miles south of Erzerop^^m, 
this debt tlie porte slojiped paying interest, where it turns nearly northeast tp tjbe vi- 
we have staled, in October, 1875. The cinity of KagaziAin, thence sputS pf east 
iiltan had the j)ower to increase his re- to Mount Ararat, \yhenco it, fpllowa^it^^ 
^sources by proclaiming the struggle a holy ' right bank of the Araxes for some dis- 
war, and calling upon tlie mosques to con- taiiee, and then on to the Caspian. The 
tribute tow^ards its suiiport. TJ^lie treasures region between the AJlaghez and. 
of the Kaaha at Mecca alone are estimated ranges, together with the western .and 
at over fifty millions of dollars. . southern slopes -of the latter, 

The task before the Russian commanders the theatre of the operation? 
the Opening of the war was one of ex- progress.” 
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The roads of this region are of the high- 
est iinportauce, and a knowledge of them 
is necessary to a correct imderstaiuling of 
the events of tlie campaign. We quoie 
from tlie description of General McCleilaii, 
from which the extracts given above are 
taken; “The coast-road from Fort 8t. 
Nicholas to Batt)uin is practicable for 
wagons ;• beyond that j)oint to Trebizondo 
it is a mere path. The road from Akbal- 
tzik to Ardahan, sixty-live miles, winds 
tlirough gently pmlulatiug and wooded 
hills until the Ulgar Pa-s is reached, about 
lialt-way. to Ardahan j here there is a steep 


responding part of the Ararat range, and 
spurs. Tlicse passes, and the iiiouiiiains 
near by, arc covered with dense iorests of 
oak and pine, so thick that the snow re- 
mains lute in the suniiimr. They are inter- 
sec^ted by rocky valleys with marshy bot- 
toms. 

“From Alexandropol to Kars is about 
forty-tlir<*e miles by way of Kniss; fro.i 
Kars to KotanJi is seventeen miles. Froni^ 
the hitter point two roads lead across tha 
tSagaiiiugh and reiunte m'ur an old stone 
i bridge ov(;r the Araxes at Kerpi-Kev, or 
i K(»pri-Koi ; this is a w(‘ll-preserved bridge 



ascent; hence to Ardahan and beyond the of s(*ven arches, attributed by tradiuuj lo 
descent is easier. From Ardahan to Frze- Darios JI ystaspes. 

roum, by way of Dadaschiii, the Karatschli “The ^aganlugh forests, already alluded 
Pass, Olti, and Norimau, is 122 mil(‘s. The to, (‘xtend from the Kotanli base to the 
Karatschli Pass leads over the main Ararat j castle of Zevin, and Innn s(.‘veu to lilh jai 
range, from the valley of the Kur to tliat i miles on eitlier side of the two 
of Tchorokh ; there arc some steep phn't's j D(;ej> and difficult ravines allbi-d good po- 
in this pass, but affords the best eommuni- j sitions of defence at almost every step, 
cation with Erzeroum, and is preferred by j ‘‘Tlie left-hand road, called the Medjin- 
the inhabitants to the Sagau^ugh. It may j ghertc road, first traverses Aspuga and the 
be well to state that the porlio.a of the gorges of Dclli-Musa-Perun, thence follow- 
Ararat range near the Karatschli Pass some- iiig the banks of the Khaini torrent, it 
times receives the name of the Karatschli passes by tlie villages, of Barakamiah, the 
Mountains, wdiile the Saganlugh Pass, or gorges of Milli-Duz, the castle of Medjin 
rather passes, give their name to the cor- gberte, tV»e village of. Kkorasau ic. 

06 , 
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Kerpi-Kcv» fifty-four miles. The right 
hanci, or Zeviu, road ])asses through the 
villiigee of Kekutsch,, 'fehirikli, Kijil-Kil- 
liss'i, the eastlos of Zeviu and Ziighin, and 
the villag(.‘ of Avilost, seventy miles. 

“From Kei |)i-K(‘V to llassaii-Kiile is ten 
uiiles, tlieiue to Erz(3rouni twc;iity-s(‘ven 
iJiiJes, making from Kars to Erzeroiim 108 
miles by Medjiiigherte, and 124 iniles by 
Z'‘vin. From Kars to the foot of the Sa- 
gan! ugh the eountiy is not difficult, and over 
the mountain passes t he diffuailty in fornuir 
times >vas less from tln^ sU‘epness of the 
slopes than from the niarslu s in the valleys, 
and the rocks and trers \vhi(‘li narrowed 
the way; these diflienlties have probably 
been somewhat less(aii:d of latt; years. 

“From Ahalkalahi tlna'e is a mountain 
road to Kars ov(‘r tin'. f ihegh-Dagh, lifly- 
two miles. From Ardahan to Kars tliere 
is a good road, lifty mil(3s. 

“hh’oiu Sardar-Aha<l, near Erivan, theni 
are two good roads to Kars — one by 
Ketchenuika and Suhoian, eighty luih^s ; 
tlie olher by Kagliizman, niii(‘ty-tl)ree mih‘S. 
Fronj Kagliizman llnux*. is a mountain-road 
by ( ieUchovan to 1 1;issan-Kale. 

“From Erivan oim 3 road by Kaichi (die- 
duk, forty- three miles, and another by Zm*- 
Ghediik, sixty-two miles, unite; at ihivazeth ; 
tliese roads are good, but lack wood and 
sup|)lit3S. Through llayazeth ]jass(is tlie 
greai road IVom Tel>i-iz to ( onslantino|>lc, 
passing through 1 lijadiii and 'ro|)rakli-Kale, 
♦over the ridges of th(3 Kosh-Eagh, and 
through* Deli- Baba to llassan-Kale and 
Erzeronin, 107 miles IVom Bavazeth. There 
is also a road from To])raki\-Kale, through 
Melisgherd, Kiiiss, IMouiit Bi'igol, and Kuli 
to Erzerniini : fnjin Kniss a branch h^ads 
to Museb ; these are gend roads, wdth 
abuM'bniee of Avood, wat.er and forage. 

“Funi' EryAvroum (n Trebizonde, bylhii- 
burt and ( In ij\iseh-Klnin, is about one hun- 
dred and (’ighty miles ; tJiis road has long 
boon a good one to Ihiibiirt, but beyond 
was forinerlv wvy difficult even for pack- 
rmiuials ; it is ni ..bably in a bettc.T condition 
now. From Ei/? romu l)y Baiburt and 
Jvara-Hissar to "sivas, two hundred and 
sixty-si.x miles; or, by Erzingan, two hiin- 
ilrod miles; botli of these are good Avagon 
roads, and traverse a fertile and Avell-peoj)lecl 
eountry. The i:aravan route to Sivas pas.ses 
^ ihrbugh Ach-KaK^ and Kilkil -Tchifflilis, 
V b;Ut is inferior to the other roads. About 
i^glity miles from Sivas, at the village of 
Anduas, a road turns off to Tokat, eighty- 


seven miles, and thence to Samsuu, 
hundred and fifteen miles;' this road S 
safd to be practicable for wag(Di}S. There is 
also a road leading up the valley of the 
Teborokh from Baton ni, through Artwdn^ 
Ki.skiu and Jspira to Baiburt. Near Kis- 
kiii tliis rojid sc^iids off a branch to Olti,, 
and a little higher up the valley two 
bramdios to the southeast, Avhibh, near 
(Tcrtnm, intersc^ct the direct road from Ar- 
dahan, through Olli, to Erzeroum, aud by' 
another ])arallel l)ranch communicate di- 
rectly with Erzeroum. , 

“ The southi'rii sliore of the Black Sea is 
skirted by one or more parallel coast 
liuiges; the interior is made up of' moua- 
lains, valhys, and lofty plateaus, but DO- 
wlu'ro west of Jlrzeroum are the diflienlties 
in the wny of an army so great as oast of 
iliat })(>inl, and the country furnifehea large 
I amounts of siipplif‘s.” 

I The fortifi(‘d phufcs in Armenia are' 
Kars, Jhitoum, Ardahan, Bay a z. 3 tli, Erze- 
roum, Topnikh-K;iIe, Hassan-Kale, Artwin 
and Oiii. d'lu^ key to the whole country, 
and th(‘. j)i-incipal objective point of* the 
IJ.ns'<iiin jnovenuaits, was tlie fortified city 
of Ktirs. 

To m(M3t the invasion of the Russians the 
i Turks had collected an army but little in- 
ferior in numbers to their adversaricis close 
to their frontier. Kars and Ardahan w^ere 
held l>y good-sizf‘d garrisons, and the re- 
inaimierof the Turkish forces Avere disposed 
so as t') cover Kai’s and Erzeroum. The 
chief <(>minaiid was held by Mukhtar 
I’asha, a general of skill and experience. 

The advanc.e of the Russian army tos 
begun on the day previous to the declara- 
tioii of war. On tlie 2od of April three 
Russian columns crossed the frontier. The 
right wing moved from Poti upon Batpum ; 
tlie. centre, or main army, from Alexandwi,- 
pol upon and tlie left wing from 

Erivan ufjon Baya/eth. The task assigned 
; to the right wing Avas to cut off the coramu- 
nication betweerj Batoum and the interior,, 
and prevent reinforcements approaching 
Kars from tlie .sea in that quarter. Thi» 
Avas successfully accomplished. The- left 
Avi ng Avas ctjually fortunate in the task as- 
signed it. Under the command of Oeneriil 
T(‘rgiikassofi‘ ht carried Bayazetli on the 
2(>th, without firing a shot. The advance 
of the centre, being opposed by the main 
body of the Turks, was slower ; but, over- 
coming all obstacles, it moved steadily upoii 
Kai*s. Fearing that his retreat to Erze- 
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foum would bo cut off, Mukhtar Pasha left 
a force of twenty -nine battalions and eight 
batteries in Kars, and retired in good order, 
closely followed by the Kussians to the 
Horiikiar Dooz' plateau, on the Saganlugh 
range. General Melikolf, coni maiK ling the 
central army, now put an end to the pur- 
suit, and marched to Kars. Leaving tlie 
bulk of .his forces before tliat place, lie 
hastened. to Ardaban with the remaiiulca*. 
On the 14th of May lie o pencil fire upon 
that town, and on the 16th carried it by 


the centre was before Kars, with its cavalry 
patrols advanced to Vezinvaisiii ; and the 
left was at Utsch-Kilissa, with its. kd van cod 
guard near Topnikh-Kalc. The Turki.sh 
right was jiosted in front of Deli-Baba, 
with it< advanced guard at Toprakh-KiiU'‘ ; 
the i^entri? was jiosted in a strong 
ill the Saganlugh, near Zevin ; and the lei> 
WLUS in rear of 01 ti. 

Early in ^uiie the Russian left wing was 
advanced, and MukliUir Pasha ordered 
Meheinet Pasha, thi' coimnander of the 
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assault. Placing a strong garrison in the f 'furkish right wing, to fall back, inrreneh, 
captured fortress he returned to Kars anil i and liold tlic Deli-Baba l*ass. About thL-i 
began the erection of siege baiieruis. lime the Turkish army was strongly rein- 
These were pushed forward rapidly, and forced. 

about the 26th of May the boinbardinenl Mukhtar now learned thar tlu‘ Rus.siini 
of Kars w'as begun. right and Jel't wings were mm J) weaker 

At the end of May the position of the flian he had sujipo.sed, ami resolved to 
two armies was as follows: *1110 Russian attack them in succes.sion. lie rapidly re- 
light wing, now separated from tlio active iiiforeed his left wing, and l)roiigiit it to a 
army by the nature of its seevico, wa.s strength of eleven battalions of infantry, 
tbreatening Balo\im. The right wing of three reginiiints of cavajry, and six moun- 
tbe active army was in small force at Olti; tain guns, and threw it forward towards 
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Olti. The Russian force opposed to the 
TurkisK Left consisted of three battalions of 
infantry, and a siniilJ for(;e of cavalry and 
artillery. It fell hack, without offering any 
resistance, to tlie Kanly mountain^, and on 
the 7th of Juno the Turks reoccupied Olti. 

The Rusriiaji loft, uiukir General Tergu- 
kassoff, continued to a(Ivanc(‘, and on the 
Mill of June occupied Zaidikhiin, at the 
font of the Kosch passes. Mukhtar, en- 
couraged by tlie retreat of the Russian 
riglit from Olti, now reinforced his 
right at Dcli-]hiha until it numbered 
Bcventeen battalions of infantry, three bat- 
teries of artillery, and about 800 cavalry, 
lie then ordered MelnMnet Pasha to drive 
the Russians from Zaidikluin. General 
Tergukassoff was j)r()ni|)tly informed of 
the movement against him, and, without 
awaiting the Turkish advanec, marched out 
of Zaidikhaii to nuict the enemy. Ills force 
was inferior to that of his lulvcrsary in in- 
liiiitry, hnt was superior to it in <‘avalry 
and artillery. On the lOlh the Russians 
attacked tluj Turks at Taghir 4aiid com- 
])let(‘ly routed tlu’ln. The viclors at ou^'C 
pri's.s(‘(i 01.1 and occupied the passes, llt'ro 
they were cnni]>cll(.‘d to halt, as they w('i*e, 
not strong enough to continue the pursuit 
■farlhcr. .Auotlier division, says a compts 
,tcnt authority, ‘‘ wouj<l liavc (uiabled tliem 
to seize .K.o[)ri-.K<)i and co-operate- with the 
attack made, ujioii Zevin by the centre a 
lew days later.’' 

While these movmnents were in progress 
Bayazeth was e.ajiturcd by a Turkish I’on-e 
jitiprnaching from Rake Van. The small 
Russian garrison retired to the citadel, 
wliich was at once invested by the 'J'urks. 

Ill tlu! nu^anliine JMukhtar Paslia, upon 
learning of llie defeat of his riglit wing at 
Taghir, rapidly iciul'orcod it and brought 
it to a strength of nineteen battalions, 
twenty pieces of artillei'y, and twenty-five 
liundred cavalry. Then, jilacing himself 
at th(i hea<l of this force, advanciMl tn 
attack the Russian left, which consisted of 
ten battalions, about liftceri jiieccs of artil- 
lery, and a small force of cavalry. On the 
21st of June Mukhtar attacked the Russian 
position with great energy, hut was Re- 
pulsed with heavy loss. During tlic night 
the Russians fell back to Zaidikhan, from 
which point tliey continued their retreat 
without serious molestation to Igdyr, a 
town within their, own territory and about 
thirty miles southwest of Erivaii. General 
Tergukassolf, having replenished bis sup- 


plies, at once moved upon Bayazeth/^^^^^ 
the 12th of July he attacked tlie Turkisli 
investing force, thirteen thousaud strobg, 
and routed it: The gallant little garri^OQ 
was rescued from it^ dangerous positlbn, 
and the Russians retired leisurely toTgclyR 
'The Russian centre, under General Mqli- 
koir, had, (luring all this time, kept up the 
bombardment of Kars, but without aceofn- 
plishing anything definite. Late in June, 
J(.‘aving a strong force to (xmtinue the sie^ 
Melikoff moved with the rest of his army 
towards the Baganlugh, with the intention 
of forcing that jiosition, after which he in- 
tended to form a junction with Tergiikas- 
soff at Koju i-Koi and advance upon Erze- 
roiim direct. On the 2r)th of June he 
found liis progress hiirrod by 1 he Turkish 
fi>r(“e3 uiuhu- Faizi Pasha at. Zevin-Dooz. 
lie at once attacked the Turks with grOat 
fury, but, aficr a buttle that lasted from 
morning until eight o’clock in the evening, 
was re])ulHed with lieavy ]os.s, 

Ihcnaipou iell back Fh)wiy aiHl1^|^|||H 
command with the h(\^iegi]jg:1®^|^||m 
of Kars. Muklilar Pasha followj^^||u^ 
l(‘isun'ly, and on tlu^ 8th of tJuly 
(communication with the 
Before his arrival th(v Russia ii 
had (lc( iil( d to rais(5 tlu.*- siege*. The Rus- 
sians ll)(*n'inro (lr(*w hack gi*a(lua}Iy to 
their iutrenelK'd ca’cp at Zaim, about tight 
n)i!(*s northwest of Kars. They held that 
position h»i)g eiiou;jh to cover the eafe 
withdrawal of all ilu ir siege materia Ivjind 
then fell hack lei.surely ami unpursiied to 
iluj iieiglits of J'vuruk<TiTC, about half-vvuy 
l>et\v(‘('n Knrs and Aliwuiulropol, where 
tlu'v halted to await re iuforc'omerts. 

On the 2lih of' June tlu* Turks attacked 
the Russian f>ree in fropt of Batbivm. 
Both si<l('s claiiiHxI the victory ; hi;it the 
result \vas that the Russians ret rented froin 
their positii :; Ix.'foro Batoum, nnd ocCvupit'd 
a n('w lino along the frontier between Port 
St. T^bcljolas and Oznrgcti. 

By tiu^ 20lh of July the new jVosiHbiV pf 
the army uf General Melikoff at KuMk- 
dcro, GnhvTren, and Tashkah, was i&iidy 
(M'cnpicMl. The left wing, uni leryGfeiffpil 
Tergukassoff, was still at Igdyr. Mhkhiaiv 
Pasha had followed the Russians upoii their 
retreat, ami now occupied a striwirlV in- 
trenched position opposite Melikofftji 
aud at a ^moderate distance from it. 
armies had beeu consideiribly reiiifimrcd, 
an (i frequent but uni rnportan t iskirtiitiiil les 
occurred between them. On die l^b of 
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S?eUkoff made a determined assault in person. Severe fighting occurred on the 
Turkish position, but was repulsed 2d, 3d, aud 4th of* October bet ween the two 
with heavy loss. Mu kh tar Piisha followed armies, to the general disadvantage of the 
^ tW by , carrying the Jicight of Russians. On the 15th of October the 

KizibTepe, one of the advanced Russian grand duke made a general attack upon 
positions, on the 25th of August. Tlie the Turkish position. The keV to this 
Russians made repealed and determined position was the Olya-Tepe, which was 
efforts to regain tiie liill during the day, held by four battalions aud a batterv. 
but \vere*each ti like driven back with loss. The task of carrying this hill was assigned 
Ihe rurkish position now (^xttMided ironi to the division of Oenei’al lieimaiin. A 
Ai ad ja-Diigh to Ivars, passing through Vv- tnaiKMuhui.^ ariillcrv lire was opiuied njron 
zinkoi. In front yt the main line were the ' the iurkish pusiliun, and lleiinunii’s greii- 



fiRZKRi )UM. 


detached knolls of Kizil-Tcpc, Kakluirji- adiers w- ere kept lying down fur tin ee nours 
Tepe* Olya-Tepe, and Yagni-Tejic. all of awaiting the order to charge. Muklitar 
which were well intrenched aiul hchl by tlirew forward a strong line of Turkish in- 
fitroiiff garrisons. In order to iiiaiutaiu this faiitry to the support of the assaih'd poiut, 
jgreatTy extended line, the Turkish com- but this was driven back by tlu' Russian 
mander was obliged to reduce the garrison fire. Then, under the cover of a licavy fire 
. of Kars to a merely nomihal force. Ilis from the Russian batteries, Heim ami’s men 
army numbered about, 40,000 men and were moved up the hill to the assault. The 
fifty-four pieces of cannon. Russian Turks offered a gallant resislairce, but 

^my had been largely reinforced, and now pothing could stay the steady advance of 
mimbered about 70,000 men and 200 guns, the Russian grenadiers, who reached the 
cpiainaiid^ by the (Irand Duke Michael crest, swarmed over tHe redoub^ and drove 
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the defenders down the opposite side of the Russian fortified ports were boinb^ed|®!t 
hill* The OJya-Tepe being won, the Rus- nothing of importance was 
isians next stormed and carried the plateau these attacks. An effort 
in front of Vezinkoi, wliich was also strongly Turkey to excite an insurrection among- 
fortified. Shortly after four o'clock in the Circassians, and thus raise up a fori^dabJi^ i 
afternoon* the Moscow grenadiers carried foe in the rear of the Russian army in A 
theTurkisli jjosiiion at Aladja-Dagh. The menia. Some disturbances occurrea aniniji^^ 
'Turks fled, leaving their camp and all its the Circassians, but the Turks failed 
contents, ami tliirty-two pieces of artillery, accomplish their object. 'V . 

in the hiuidsof the victoi's. They remained Let us now glance at- the campaign 
in tJie mountains until eight o’clock in the Europe. First let us touch upon 
evening, when, being cut off from their main top()gra})bical featt^res of Turfc^; M. 
main body and without food or shelter, Europe. lUd’erriiig to any good mapofetb^ 
they surrendered to the Russians. The region, the first thing that strikes the eye is 
defeatof the Turkish army was overwhelm- the river Danube. W^e are conceriied witb. 
iug, and the Russians piepared to follow the. portion of the river below where it 
up their ad van rage with cruTgy. breaks through the mountains at the Iron 

Mukhtar J\isha now thi-ew a strong gar- Cates, near Orsova. This river is the first 
rison into Kars, and with tlu', nimainder of Turkish line of defence. Below the Iron 
his army retreiit(^<l towards Erzerouin. The Cates the Danube, except when divided by * 
Russiaiiit I h 1 in pursuit, and a few days i^lands into several arms, is . nowhere less 
after the but! le of Ala<lja-I)agl\ began the than nine hundred paces in width, ofteil 
second investment of Kars. A strong forr‘e more than.douhh' that. Iii places it is froiiif 
was thrown out towards Erzcnouin, and the .seventy to eighty feet deep, often shallow«ir, 
Russian left wing, under Ceneral Tergnkns- but always a deep river, nowhere fbrdabl^, 
soff, moved rapidly in the same direction. There is only one place, at Tiildscha, whe^ 

On the 4th of !N’oveml)er the Russians at- a sandbar rt'diices its depth so much*as tp 
tacked Mukhtar l^i.slia’.s array at Deve- ri'iider a pile bridge practieable^ at 
Boyiiri. The Turks weni routed and other points i)ridges must be suppolfti^d 
retreated to Erzeromn, where they were uj)on boats. Tlie current averages about 
besieged by the Russians. two and oueduilf miles per hour. As a 

In the meautime the sieg(^ of Kars had rule the riglit, or Turkish bank, comniabds 
been pre.ssed with vigor. The Turks made the left bank, which is often marshy to thp 
several spirited sorties, but were invariably water’s edge. The ])oiiits suitable for erpsi-- 
driven back within their defences. At ing large bodies of troops are few, and are 
length, on the night of the 17th of Kovem- gi-nerally covered by fortifications bn tho 
ber, the Russians made a determined assault Turkish bank. ' 

upon the defences of the city. The battle “Of these w’orks the most westerly 6f 
lasted from eight o’clock on the night of any importance is Widdiu. This is a to Vrn 
the 17th to eight o’clock on the morning of of considerable size and importance bn the 
the 18th, and was directed by General Meli- right bank of the river ; it is well 
k off' in person. It resulted in the capture ami contains extensive milifary estabiisjh- 
of the city and its defences, 10,000 prisoners, ments. Kalafat, on the opposite bfftijs;, 
300 tiannon, and large quantities of stores, formerly servefl as its W.t de ponst^ bn^:^ 
ammunition, arms, etc. The Russians made now in the hands of the Roumanian tirooi^ 
but trifliug booty, uml .spared the peaceful — a great advantage for the RussiansV' 
citizens and the women and children. At low Widdin there are small works at IitiiS. 
eleven o’clock on the morning of the 18th, and Orehova. Nikopoli is a place of 
the- Grand Duke Michael entered the city importance; the Osra a river here 
and took formal possession of it. Danube from tlie south, and the Alut||friffiL^^^X. 

Kars, the key to Armenia, liaving fallen, the north. ... At Sistova is anotber^a^S^ 
the Russians pressed forward their invest- work. Still low^er down is the im|j^1^#t: 5; 
ment 'of Erzeroimi witli vigor. At the fortress of RutsUhuk, which is well J 

present writing the siege of that place is opposite to this, bift at long range, 
still in progress. gevo. l^iutschuk is the 

During the progress of the campaign inj Railway from Varna. About twenty-^i^ii:- 
Armenia the Turkish fleet in the Black miles below Rntschuk is Tuii:ukaiyi(^lsS» 

Sea was quite active. A number of the has been strengthened of la^ yea^ 
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^ the strong fortress and in- 
; tt of Silistria, so well known 

^ defences in 1828 and 

d835. Hirsova is a smaller work, covering 
■ ; > ^ point for cro|3sing the 

' Some forty miles below is Brailov, 

: little distance from it, on the 

" ■ ^ the fortification of Matchin. 

^ £eni, and Ismail are ail in the hands 

i of the Russians. 

> “South of the Danube and at an aver- 
age distance of some sixty miles, the Balkan 
range extends eastward! y from Albania to 
0a[>6 Eniineh, on the Black tSea. This is 
the second line of defimee for che Turks. 
Between it and the Danube lies Bulgaria. 

. . , At Rassova the Danube, in its con rse to 
the sea, turns sharply to the north ; and just 
at this point commenced Tj*ajaii’s wall, which 
^ extended to Kostendji on tlie Black 8ca. 

Tr “The peninsula north of Trajan’s wall, 
and between the Danube and tlie Euxine, 
is known as the Dobrutseha. The northern 
;part of this district is broken by tlui moim- 
tains of Matchin, Betschn])ta, and Baba- 
Dagh; towards the south the surl'acc is hilly 
: and undulating, and of no great elevation. 

The soil is sandy, underlaid, by limeston(‘, 

,! and the interior valleys arci (Icslitiitc^ of 
springs and streams, so that no water is to 
be procured except frojo a I' W deep wells. 
Tiie population is scanrv. • From these 
4jausefir the region is a barrtMi w'aste, afiord- 
ing no supplies except pasturage', and even 
:this fails at midsummer. 

“To hold Bulgaria the ])ass(‘.s of the 
Balkan must bo secured ; to dictate? jxiaee? 
ill Adrianople or Constantinople, tliosy 
passes must be carried and traverse'd. 8o 
that when they have overcome the diflicnl- 
. ties of the Danube, the Russians next lind 
the, Balkam athwart their path. At its 
W^teru extremity the Balkan unites with 
traversing Alhanhi and Dalma- 
connects with the mountain system 
rof Herzegovina and Servia ; near 8oj>lna it 
, j^ends out to the north an oli-slioot whieh 
tlie Carpathian nrnge, and 
^ that the J)aunbe 

way at the Iron Gates. The 
; elevation of the main Balkan range 

, y of the sources of the Jantra 

Tundscha, that is, we^ of Kassaulik 
^ jirnova, where the summits are cov- 
; enow until mid-summer. Thence 

soufoes of the Kamtschfk the eleva-. 
fipb is not over 5,000 feet, and further easf 
^ 0 % inm^ .than 4,000 feet. The prevailing 
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character of the range is that of richly 
wooded round hills ; it is only in the valleys 
that masses of rock are found. The south- 
ern slope is by far the most steep. On the 
northern' side is a parallel range of loot- 
hills, differing much from the main mnge. 
These foot-hills are of limestone, with flat 
tops, often falling off at the sides in perpen- 
dicular walls from 100 to 200 feet in heigh 1 , 
and forming singular defiles. Towards tier 
bottom of the valleys tlie face of the ro( k 
slopes mure graduaily us it descends. The 
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hill-tops are not easily accessible, and are 
covered, not with the magnificent trees of 
the main range, but with dense brushwood. 
For long distances from tlie fo«it of the 
lower range the plain is covered with an 
undergrowth of oak, which renders the 
movements of masses of troojis across the 
country difficult almost impossible. 

The idea, in former times, that the Balkan 
^as impassable arose not so much from the 
meight and inherent difiiculties of the range 
43 from, the fact that no really good roade 
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/«8(|(ii^ fti^ that T^ithin a distance of fiv'o I a branch to Enos on tl^^Eges 
V niarches many femall difficulties were pupses present coinnaratiiojy 
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' Hwrcnes many femaii uimcuiues were pupses present coinparati\o4y 

ftpeumulated which had to be overcome by difficulties ; the roads have beei) iaxlprsnfped 
ml ^he troops in succf'^sioii The space at and fortified of late years The 
*^%ir disposal will permit only a brief men- portant pass is that tin ough which tBfeiOiri ^ 
tioti of the most niipoitant passes across tlw' iioni Tlln()^a to lCafe<3ai]lik: and 


^Balkan range 


IS consti IK ted Another road leads 


‘*Tlie most ^vost^^ard are in the \Kinit> Tnnova by Stldino and Jamboli A^iU 
of Sophia whtre two main roads Cion'S tin anople, tins load is connected by a hl'anclll 


nioiinta 


One comes from Ukschub, 


anople, tins load is connected by a hi'anch 
wiih Ka^au and Karnabad, as well as wHth 
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whe^e roads unite from Montenegro, Iler/c- Aidos , the two last being importadt stra'fiB^ 
govina, Bosnia, and ficrvia, and passes gical points Karnabad is connected toiillutd 
through Dubnitza to Tatai Basardschyk, the noitli by roads ihiough KaStta 
the other comes from feophia, wliere the Tirno\a on the one hand, and 
road from Belgrade and Ni^rh unites with Osinanbasar with Rutschuk to thet(d|/^d 
that from Widdin, and also leads to Tatar- through Rasgrad with Turtukai on 
Basardsch} Ic ; thence the united roads had right ; to the south, roads'lead to Ad^tano^ 
to Adriauople and (^Oofctnntinople Sanm- pie, to Bourgas, and to ConstanritiJbjftfa, 
^erg,* about twelve pdles west of Tatar#Aidos is connected, towards* the' 
Basardschyk, is the terminus of a railway through Prawady with Shumla and Osr^- 
tlirough Adnanople to Oonstentiuople, with 1 basar on the left, with Varsi^i, 



i^ria on tha jighv; while to the 
is veonnee^^ with Bourgas, Con- 
lie; and Adriatiople. Most of the 
^ FOUgh Karri abaci aiic^ Aidos to 
. „ aad Sbtimla have of late years been 

; ■ ^ for artillery ana fortified 

.;da the mountains/’^'' 

^)J^i^^pM[O0ths‘ before the declaration of war, as 
>^e baye elsewhere, the town oi Kis- 

'OT Bessarabia, the Russian province 

principalities, had 
: tjie point for the coucentra- 

r^la of troops and 6U[)plies for the aniici- 
Kischenev is directly 
^ with the entire Russian railway 

suited to the 

■ j^^pose to wdiich i t was app) ied . The work 
was carried on with energy, 
iftd ; ah artny was ass(?nil)lod under the 
^ ^O^fhlhand of the Gi'and Duke Nicholas, 
325,000 men. Ti)C Tiirk- 
varmy opposed to tliis I'oree lay behind 
tiio Danube, and w'as about 250,000 strong. 
It wiis commanded by Abdul-Kerim Pasha, 
wljo had won considerable distinction as 
icpnirnander of the Turkish forces in 
ibe' War against Servia which preceded the 
ati^ggle with Russia. 

; the 24th of April, 1877, as has been 
iluss^ declared war against Turke5\ 
23d the advanced guard ofthcRus- 
the froultcu* and entered 
Ifobmania. An arrangement was entered 
Roumanian government by 
which* the co-operation of the army of tliat 
cbwiitix was secured by Russia. This gave 
tb t’he Russians an adcliLi()nal lorce of about 
\ Bil^OOp men ; but thcjse troops did not come 
tidto service u 11 ti Bulgaria had been oecu- 
by the forces of the czar. 

The advance of the Russian army ivas 
. corps. By a rapid 

march oj forty miles in 
: hours, the fourteenth corps occu- 

' and Brailov, on the Danube, 

the important railroad bridge 
: ;({Sy^ the Sereth at Barboschi, between the 
The remainder of the 
rapidly into Ronmania, 
^ to occupy the important 

^ints. “To form an idea of the 
of this work,” says General 
be r^embered that 
crossing the 

iSrfn4i^^br of^r Kischenev to Bucharest is 
w miles by the circuitous rail 

. ■ ' ■ ^ ' ■' — 

' ‘Gaii.Oeo.B.MoC1eI^ 





way, and more than 260 by the common 
roads. From Bucharest to Bistova is aiiout 
sixty-five miles, and tg Kalafat nearly 200 ' 
miles; while, following the roads alopg tliip 
northern bank of the l3anube, it is more * 
than 400 miles from Kalafat to leatchki^ 
where the Russians first crossed in 1828. isi 
The first task of the Russians was the solid^ 
occupation of the principalities and the left 
bank of the Danube, the accumulation 
men, material, and supplies, the isolation 
or destruction of the Turkish gun-boats in 
the river by means of batteries^ and tor^- . 
does, and tlie preparation of means for 
crossing the river.” In most of her former^ 
wars with Turkey during this century,. 
Russia enjoyed the advantage of a poAverful 
fleet in the Black Sea, which greatly sim- ' 
plified her task of snpj)lying and reinforcing^ 
her army. Now the Turks held the BliEicK 
Sea, ami the Russians were compelled to 
adopt an interior line of communication, 
and to depend upon the single line of rail- 
way from Bessarabia into the principalities.: 
The terrible condilion of the roads leading 
ihrougli Ronmania to the Danube ma^B " 
the work of collecting men and material :qd \ 
that river both difficult and lengihy. The 
waters of th() Danube remained swollen, to 
an unusual point .for many weeks beyemd 
llic ordinary time, and so prevented an 
early effort to pass the river. Tlris delay 
was improved by Ru.ssians in bringing : 
up moji and 6iij)plies to tlieir front. 

At length, the river liaving fallen, an4 
all things bo'ing ready for an advance in 
force, the orde r for the passage Of the river 
w as given. The first eflort of the Russians 
was to secure the Dobrutscha, and thus 
gain the command of the lower Danube 
and neutralize the strong fortresses in that 
legion. On the 20tii of June ten compa- 
nies ’'of infantry crossed the Danube at 
Galatz, and attacked the Turkish force on ' 
the opposite bank. After a gallant strug- 
gle they carried the heights occupied by 
the Turks, and held them until the return 
of the boats brought reinforcements. The 
Turks were then driven back from the 
river, and the position secured. 

The crossing at Galatz having been se- 
cured, a bridge was thrown over the Dan- 
ube at Brailov, and a strong Russian force 
was sent across to the opposite bank. An- 
other bridge was built at ^irsova,* higher 
pip the river, and on the 25th of June n 
column of 18,000 troops crossed over and . 
efiected a junction with those who bad 
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iSie points lower down. By 
1 on the 25th the Russiaus had a 
artillei^ and 
Match in and 


d^sroe of 60,000 men, with 
^Oftvalry, in the Dobrutecha. 

^.tne otner fortified place& in the upper Do- 
^brutscha were ‘speedily captured, and the 
iipeninsnia })a^sed into the hands of the Rus- 
^iaujs fron) Galatz to Silistria. The latter 
fortress was stioiij^lv threatened, and tho 
garrison prevented Irom undertaking any 
operation beyond the walls. 

While the occupation of the Dobrutscha 
was in progress, a heavy cannonade was 
maintained upon Rutsclnik, Niko})oIi, and 
otlier fortified places higher up the river, 
and the Turkish gunboats in tin* Danube 
were completely neutralized by the Russian 
batteries and torpedoes. 

The attention of the Turks having been 
drawn to the occupation of the Dobi ulb( ha, 
the Russians began their main effoit higher 
up the river. Materials for budging the 
Danube were quietly collected in Rininitza, 
and a strong force was concentrated at that 
point for the purpos(‘ of fc)r(aiig a pa'^sage 
*of the stream. At a little after sunset oii.| 
the 26th of June the Iroojis moved out of 
Simnitza towards the liver, and at the same 
time the artillery was thiowii foiward to 
the water’s edge to cover the passage of the 
men. The first crossing was diiect(*d by 
General Dragomiioff. Pioiiiptly at one 
o’clock on the moiiiiiig of the 27th the 
fifly-third regiment, wifli ciirht inountaiii 
guns, entered the boats and began the diffi- 
cult and dangerous movement. Wlioii the 
bouts were* half way over the liver the 
Turks on the opposite bank di«!coveied 
^ their approach and opened a heavy fire 
upon them. The Tuiks had about 6,000 
inihtitry and eight or ten guns, and the task 
before the Russian force was problematical 
in the extreme. 

As the fiist companies of the Russians 
landed, the men were made to lie down in 
the mud in .skirmish lines, and the boats 
returned for relnforecmeiits. They eontin- 
ued plying across the river all night. When 
about two battalions had crossed, the order 
was given to attack the heights held by the 
Turks. The men arose, reeking with mud, 
and with a' cheer went at the enemy. A 
terrific volley crashed from the Turkish 
line, but wad fortunately too high to dam- 
age their assailafits. Trusting to the bayo- 


net, the Russians drove back the Moslemsyuiian batteries at Turna, on the n6r& 
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^ £roni tbeir first position, and, being steadily 
* reinforced; gained ground every hour. 


Towards one o’clock in the afternoon, 

27th the Russian field artillery 
cross, and by twp o’dock the Turks Vp 
driven out of Sistova. The heights 
manding that town were next carrio^ai 
the crossing was fully secured. By 
fall the entire eighth corps was over 
1 iver and firmly lodged on the Bulgarls^t ' 
bank. The crossing had been < 2 !jonduct^^ 
with such skill and precision that the Bwh 
sian loss was less than a thousand men* 

On the 28th the construetioiOof a brid^ 
was begun, and the crossihg of troops iBt 
boats was continued. The work on the 
biidgc was interrupted by a storm, but wa« 
completed on the 2d of July. The RusiiaaO 
iiiLintry, artillery, and cavalry now pouted 
in a steady stream over the bridge. The^ 
troops were moved forward promptly from 
the river, and on the 3d of July the Russian 
outpo^sts were established twenty miles 
south of the Danube, and their cavalry 
patrols were thrown out still closer to the 

Jlalkans. ^ 

The Danube liad been safely passed, andt 
the Russian ai my was firmly established 
Rulgaiia. The force in the Dobrutschd 
was sepal aud from the main body, how* 
c\ei, by lh(‘ “ quadrilateral” formed by the 
foi tresses of Rutschuk, Silistria, Varna, and 
Sinimla It was suffieieut to neutraliae 
thc'^e forlressesy and to prevent the Turks 
liom directing a force from the coast of the 
Bhuk hta against the left flank of the main 
Russian aimy in Bulgaria. On the 2d qf 
July fighting between the Russians. aud the 
Turks in the Dobrutscha began along the 
line of the railway from Kostendgi 
Tschernavoda, to the general advantage uf 
the former. On the 15th the Ruseians 
occupied Kostendgi, 

Geneial Gourkha, commanding the BSnSh 
sian advance ip Bulgaria, moved rapidM 
southward af’ter^the passage of the DanabSl 
On the 5th of July ho occupied Bjela, |KnS 
being relieved by other troops, pudied ^ 
to Tirnova, from which place he dl^ve ' 
considerable Turkish force of infantry 
artillery. He at once occupied the 
and a day or two later was strongly rdn* 
forced. / 

Immediately after passing the . 

the Grand Duko Nicholas moved 
from Sistova upon Nikopoli, and j 
that place from the south, whil^ tho"' 


of the Danube, opened fire upoli iU 
poli yielded to this combined 
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the 16th surrendered to 
Uj^iania, Two Turkish gunboats were 
.„ iM the capitulation . The capture 
Srjjpo^lT Was of the greatest importance 
, E as it gave them a second 

over the Danube, and ena- 

t ® to confront more proiriptly the 

rkish left, which was advancing against 
Widdiu and Plevna. 

i p having been successfully occu- 

P^d,'a^ communications with 

made secure, the advance 

S ’ )on the Balkans was begun. The ninth 
yision was directed through Dranova 
Upoin Gabrova, at the northern entrance to 
the Shipka Pass. At the same time Gen- 
yiiml Gourkha, whose colvimn was freed by 
this movement, made a recon noissauce to 
O^hianbasaf, in order to ascertain whether 
.'vth,^ route by which he intended to cross tlie 
E^kans was covered by the Turkish left 
yfihg. ; lie ^encountered considerable re- 
sistance, but ascertained that tlie route he 
hii^ across the iTionntairis was clear. 

Pe ihen withdrew, leaving the Turks under 
the .impression thai they had repulsed a 
'sWipuS attack. The route chosen by Gen- 
; oral Gourkha was the Hainkoi Pass, about 
half between Slivno' and the Shipka 
■PaM. ft had been unused for generations 
by the Bulgarian Clirktiiin refugees 
who had made their homes *in the r(‘.treats 
of the Balkans. Under tlui guidance of the 
natives, G oil rkh a marched rapidly to the 
Hainkoi Pass, seized it on the 14th of July, 
and; passed the mountains in safety. On 
the 15th his advanced guard occupied 
Hanaro, repulsing an attack of the enemy, 
^4 fhe same day the (Jossack cavalry 
made a dash down the Tundscjha valley, 
c^tured tjeni Saghra, and destroyed the 
add telegraph between Jamboli 
y the ^‘^Irianoplc rail- 

; r General Gourkha con- 

« 4 hhi advance^ moving upon Kissarilik. 
^lAmi he encountered a strong Turkisli 
of ‘infantry, cavalry, and .artillery, 
* an^ymuted it with considerable loss. On 
of the 17th he resumed his 
; m with the enemy all day, 

afternoon occupied Kissan- 
of this place enabled 
:bim to close the southerfi outlet of the 
, Pass, which was held by a consider- 
rkish force. On the 17th a portion 



ii^m the north, and after a severe con- 
cafried the outer lihb of in trench men ts, 


in which thejr bivouacked for tlie hight. 
On the niorniDg of the 18th the command 
of General Gourkha advanced into tlie 
pass from the south, while the detachment ^ 
of the ninth division renewed its attack » 
from the north. The Turks now hang out ^ 
the white flag, and negotiations were opened > 
for the surrender of the pass. While these?, 
were in progress the Turkish force escaped 
under the cover of darkness during the; 
night of the 18th, leaving the pass, their 
camp, and artillery in th^e hands of the 
Russians. The pass was at once occupied 
by the Russians, and its defences were 
greatly strengthened. 

When General Kriidener advanced fl'om 
Sistova upon Nikopol i, as has been related, 
he neglected to occupy the important town 
of Plevna, which commands the line of the -' 
river Wid. It was promptly seized by the^ 
advanced forces of the army of 6smau 
Pasha, who was marching eastward from 
Widdin. This movement of the Turks 
aroused Kriidener to a sense of his error, 
and he sent a force of three regiments to 
take Plevna. The attempt was successful, ♦ 
but the Russians had hardly taken posses- 
sion of the towui before they were attacked 
and driven out with heavy loss by a supe- 
ri(jr force coming from the direction of 
Widdin. 

The Gi*and I)uk^ Nicholas now deter- ' 
mined to make a more determined effort tb 
seize Plevna, but he underrated the 
strength of the enemy, and his preparations 
were inadequate to the task before' him. 
The Turkish force around Plevifli amounted 
to 50,000 men, amply supplied with artil- 
lery, and their position was upon a series'', 
of coiiirnanding hills and w^as strongly in- 
trenched. The grand duke reinforced 
General Kriidener, and brought his force 
to a .strength of 32,000 infantry, 160 guns, 
and three brigades of cavalry. The attack 
was made on the 31st of July. The Rus- 
sian right wing, under General Krudener 
in person, accomplished nothing. It main- 
tained an artillery fire all day, but the in- 
fantry did not attack. The left, under 
General Schackoskoy, made a vigorous 
assault, and carried three lines of Turkish 
intrench men ts in the face of a most gallant . 
resistance. The Turks, seeing that Kru-^ 
dener did not attack their left, now threw 
every available man against Schackoskoy. 

1 . 1 ■ _ /»» j. j 11 ; 


ninth Russian division attacked the4and by a determined effort drove him from 


the redoubts he had captured, and which ha 
was unable to hold with his exh^iusted foroa 
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f^brt. The Russuius now fell 
, .j the Oama, and the Turks proceeded 

position at Plevna. The 
j^TOfisian loss in the battle of the Slst was 
^«|6;iK>0 men; the Turkish loss was also 
: ;|iieavy.' ^ ^ , 

Early in Aiig’ust the position of the two 
lirmies was as follows : The left of the general 
line consisted of the army of the 
czirowiich (the crown prince of Russia), 
nits left rested “on the Danube, close above 
llutsi^huk, crossing the Lorn near Bassii- 
raho, and tlience following in general the 
heights on the right bank of the Kara 
Lom, with outposts well forward, and the 
right not very far west of Osmiujbasar. 
The head-quarters of the czarowitcli wore 
at Bjela, where the road from Tiniova to 
Rutscluik crosses the Jautra river. The 
centre of the army of operations Avas at 
Tirnova, under Genei al Uadetzky, and I 
consisted of the eighth corps and the! 
fourth rifle brigade. These troops Avere to 
aid in the defence of the Shipka Pass, and 
also to watch the roads to wan Is Osman- 
tbasar and Lovatz, as well as the passt‘s 
debouching between Elena and Tirnova. 
Detach meuts held Dreiiova, Gabrovn, 
Selyi, and other points, supporting the 
tnjjops in the Shipka and Ilainkoi 
iPasses. "J'he country soiitli of the Bal- 
kans had been already evacuated by 
Qenenil Gourkha, wdio retired by the same 
pass through which he originally crossed. 
The Russian ■ right held its position in 
front of Plevna, occupying Paradiiii and 
Tirstenik-, •one division of RoiHnanian.s 
had crossed the Danube, and were between 
i Kikopoli and IMevna. The head-quarters 
of the commander-in-chief were at Gorny 
Btuden, nearly midway between Bjela and 
Paradirn, and about equally distant from 
thbise ploit'ea and Tirnova. The fifth corps 
‘was at ^hjrny ►Stnderi. The Turkish right 
held Rutschuk, Rasgrad, and Osnian- 
basan Their centre, under Suleiman 
Pasha, held Kissaulik, and w'as preparing 
to attack the Shipka Ihiss. The Turkish 
left, uiider Osman Pasha, held Plevua and 
Lovatz.” 

For some time llie Russians remained 
iniEictive, awaiting reinforcements. In 
• *th 0 meantime the Turkish centre, under 
Suleiman Pasha, made a determined effort 
to recover the, Shipka Pass. , This pass had 


Russians had strongly fortified 
the south, from which directi<m^t^ 
would seek to recover it, and : 

roads from the north practicable 
lery and trains. “ The sumtait of thk 
is about 4,400 feet above the sea, and 2,^(^ <; 
feet above the village of, Sbipkav - ^ 
highest point in the pass is a i^cky bilh;;c^ 
which is the fort to which tlic 
have given the name of St. Nichdlasi; 
eitlu^r side are ridges nearly naralleFlirij^ 
the Gabrova road. DivQrgil|j 
summit towards the south there are miny 
ravines 'and valleys, which, though Im prac- 
ticable for artillery, permit infantry to- 
fu rn any position oetween the summit Ajpid 
base of the mountain^ The same thing; 
holds, looking towards the north. The ; 
summit, therefore, is the vitifi point ibt 
both parties.” The defeat of the Russian 
column at Plevna on the 31st of July, and 
the a])proach of Suleiman Pasha upon . 
Kissaiilik, made it necessary for Ihe-com- 
inaml of General Gourkha to withdraw 
from the country south of the BnlkaiSil 
This \vas done on the 8th of Augustj , 

been related. Kissanlik was promptly^- ;: 
cu])ied by the Turkish centre, and 
Pasha prepared to drive the Russiart^ai^- 
s< HI out of the Bhipka Pass. The Rp^l^ 
force consisted of less than four battalions 
and sixteen guns. The Turks 
bered them ten to one. '‘ L 

On the 21st of August Biifeiman Poftha 
made a heavy attack upon the Shipka 
Pass, and for three days maintained it wfth 
great vigor, forcing the little garri^nMlp 
great exertions to hold their positions. 
the afternoon of the third day the Riisfi^S-’ 
were thoroughly worn out and theif aiplbjbr 
nition almost exhausted. At this 
the Turks were pressing heavifTy 
tions on the flanks of the pass, whi^K^ 
maiided the Gabrova road, and wltT' 
prospect of carrying th^. As 

steadily advanced, a ringing t 

heard in the valley below, and the advfu^ad.; 
guard of the fourth rifle brigade/ 
on fleet Cossack ponies, and led 
eral Radetzky in person, dashed 
mountain side tow'ards the endSm' 
points. At once dismounting jbls"' 
Radetzky tbrtw them into tt*b, 
checked the Turkish advi^nce, an4 1 
ground until the arrival of fresb^i 




been fortified by the Turks at the outset iments, when he drove /the 


of the war to resist "an. attack from the 
iioHh. Upon gaining possession of it the 


down the mountain side. Kpi 
ened, Suleiman continued bis attacks ibir 




1? ' ‘ OP PETES THE OSEM’ IpO kotE. * ' 

longer* He loat many excellent bered up thA steep mountain ^de ail'd ^ 
but accomplished nothing. Xhe ried a trench some distance in advai^^.of 
jPiflilSsi^a held on to the pass with a deter- the main work. Until six o’clock reinioroe- 
that nothing could shake, and ments sa armed up the mountain to thw 
Turks dashed themselves against its point, bringing gabions and fascines with 
rocky sides m vain. Suleiman now ceased which to intrench the position tliey hact 
bir attacks and changed his plan of opera- won. They held their ground until noon, 

* tioQiBt. He brought up fresh troop®!, and on when the Riic>sians by a supreme effort 
September opened a heavy fire drove them back into the pass below, in- 
npon the Russian works from eighi-nuh fluting terrible lo'-ses upon them. Three 



MONABTIR, IN BUi.l.\UlA 


mortars. He continued this bombaidmeut thousand Turkish soldiers were left dead 
the morping of the 17th, when, be- on the mountain side. The Russian loss 
IteVUig that he had sufficiently weakened was about 1,000. The Tiiiks fought with 
Bueslan position^ he suddenly a^saiilttd great gallantly in this battle, and the Rus- 
tlwfir works. During the jiay he made six sums had good leason to fetl pioudol their 
assaults. Tlie fir?t attack was di- victory. 

against Port St. Nicholas, which ^unng the month of August repeated 
the main object of the Turkish efforts efforts were made by Mchemct Ali to force 
t throughout the battle. At three o’clock in the army of the czjiiowitch back over the 
tb6 morning, the Turks suddenly .;Uni- Lorn. On the 29tli the Turk«! attacked the 
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koi, aaj(i drove them 
it^ Z^om. The Kussi^Od took 
Eopkoi, and the Turke fore- 
V ttore to folk up their success. On the 4th 
". of ^jitembar a Turkish force from Ruts- 
cbdk the Russian position at 

:S^(}ikoi, but was repulsed. On the 5th 
the Russian centre at Kacelyvo* was at- 
tacked by an overwhelming force of Turks 
and driven hack behind the Lorn. It took 
position at Ostritza. On fhe same day the 
Turks made energetic efforts to drive back 
the Russian right from Popkoi and their 
left from Kadikoi, but without success. In 
consequence of tlie disaster to his centre the 
czarowitch abandoned the line of the Kara 
Lorn, above the inouth of the Banicka. 
Lom, and occupied a new lino behind the 
Lom^ extending from Metcka, on the 
Danube, about fifteen miles above Ruts- 

• chuk, through Oherlini and Monastir, 
Oberkovna and Covikoi, back to the Jan- 

* tra. On the 20th of Septciinber Meheract 
AU made a sharp attack on the Russian 
position at Cherkovna in the hope of secur- 
ing a footing on the western bank of tlie 
Banicka Lorn, but was driven back with 
heavy loss. On the 24th Mchemet discon- 
tinued his forward movement, and fell 

. back to the line of the Kiu a Lorn. 

In the meantime the efforts of the Rus- 
sians to secure Plevna were pushed forward 
witJi vigor. This town, held by a strong 
Turkish army, was so elose to the Russian 
lines of communication with Roumania and 
their own country, that they wei’e obliged 
either to wrest it from the Turks or invest 
it with a strong army before they could re- 
sume tbeir movement upon the Balkans. 
They chose the former course. 

Plevna,” says General McClellan, “is 
not irnmedlalcly upon the banks of the 
Wid, but about four miles to the east, in a 
large valley, on a branch formed by the 
union of the Grivitza, Radichevo, Tiitche- 
nitza/Bogot, and other small streams. The 
vaHeyfl orthese streams have between them, 
or on either side, the high ridges or pla- 
teaiU upon which are ihe great redoubts 
an4i|in^sof works which have sow^ellwith- 
. the fierce attacks of the Russians. 
Iiost northerly of these branches was 
bvitza, whose course is nearly at right 
with the Wid. Just north of the 
GrT^tea- is a high ridge bordering* the 
stream from its head to Oponetz, on the 
Wid^ On this ridge, Iciose by the head of 
the little Bt^eaiDi is what has been called 




the central redoubt 

^ this is the second i 
from this there extends along eitn 
of the ridge a line of works read^jg^ 
as Oponetz. ... South of the 
doubt, which occupies a Strang 
the general line, and on the ridge ; bi^edfi' ' 
the Grivitza and the Radiebavo is anothez 
work, and between the Radichevo : 

Tutchenitza still another, , . . 
maindcr of the line, after crosjiin^; 
Tutchenitza, bends square tp the west; 
ing the Wid near the mouth of a aimdl 
stream wliich joins it near Du buik^ Within 
this portion of the line is'a 6e(^nd 
facing also to the east. This forms Ai^er 
cies of citadel, leaving the town of Pleyita 
outside. On the left bank of the Widv 
quite near the stream, are thfce or f^^ 
small works looking wcsUvhrd.” ^ 

About the middle of August the Russia 
army before Plevna was largely rein fofbed, 
and a little later a strong colunm was 
moved towards Lovatz, dn important town 
to the south of Plevna. The possession of; 
this place was of vital importance to 
Russians, as it commanded the roads lea^-t 
ing northward from the Karaul 
Orchanie Passes, and enabled the Turks to 
threaten the left flank of the Russian array 
before Plevna. -i viV - 

On the 22(1 of August a strong Tutkisb 
force from Lovatz attacked the Russiana ai 
Selvi, but w^as repulsed. A new elemehi; 
now entered into tlu‘, struggle. The detfilli 
of the alliance between Russia and 
mania having been completed, the miiiii v' 
body of the Roumanian array crossed tha 
Danube on the 25th of August, and mov^ 
forward towards Plevna. On the 31st of 
August Osman Pasha, with 25,000. meA, 
moved out of his lines at Plevala arid'Atff 
tacked the Russian position at PeliHat. J;J3&" 
was successful at first, but was finally 4^^ 
back into his lines after a stubborn 
and with heavy loss. On the Istibf 
tember Prince Charles of Rounmiia’^ 
sumed the immediate command of tbe ainpi^ . 
before Plevna, acting under the 
orders of the grand duke, the 
in-chief. 

On the 2d of September the 
commander madv^ a successful attack '.upStt. ': 
Lovatz. A column of 22,000 men, « . 
Prince Imereti n ski, was directed upon . 
town, which was held by a nearly . 

Turkish force. The attack was . 
eafly in ihe moraing by the left wing^irac^r . 


♦ ^ 



wKo gamed }K)6BeiB8iQn I Du^i^ 

g the moriiing of the 9th the Torks uhder- 

lies. The Turks took to drive back these commands from 
; A^iS!fr;^ held every the heights they had won, but were re- 

the town. During the night pulsed with heavy loss. On the same day 
" s and 3d the Russian troops were the Ro'umaniau army arrived from Ver- 
dj up> quietly, and placed in position bitza, and took position on the north* of 
^ the rear of the crest of the hills, Plevna from the river Wid to the Rus- 
jiiiie Selvi road, the point gained by sian right, thus completely hemming in 
deff The right wing was under Gen- Plevna on the eastern side of the ’^id. 
^©broyolski ; the left under Skobeleff; During the ^th and lOfrh new batteries^ 
ihe ielferv^ under General Engmanii. \vore thrown up by tlie Russians still closer' 
X o’clock on the morning of the 3d to the Turkish lines, and' a heavy fire kept 
sttle was ojpened by the Russian bat- up from them. On the 11th, all things 
,ten in number, and an hour later being in readiness, a grand assault was 
ral Dobrovolski began his advance made upon tlie great redoubt at Grmtza, 
the works on the right bank of the and upon the redoubts south of Olcagas, 

I in his front. By ten o’clock he had which cominainled the Turkish line of 
1 possfesion of them. . The task of tlie retreat by the road to Sophia, 
wing being accomplished, Bkobeleff The attack upon tlie Olcagas redoubts 
i off promptly with the left, under the was intrusted to the division of General 
of a tremendous artillery fire, and by Skobeleff, which consisted of four regiments 
I’olook had driven the enemy from of the line, four battalions of rifles, and 
position in his front, and was in twenty pieces of artillery. In order to 
teion of the towm of Lovatz. The place his men in a position to attack tho 
) now held only one work — a strong redoubt in li;8 front, Skobelefl* was com- 
bt on a commanding ridge on the polled to octaipy a hill a short distance 
m side of the town. The approach from the work. While engaged in this 
is work was difficult and dangerous, movement, he was furiously attacked by 
was sw’cpt by a murderous fire from the Turks. He repulsed the attack, occu- 
urkish guns. The Russians promptly pied the hill, brought up his artillery, and' 
red to carry the work, and at three opened a heavy fire upon the enemy at 
k, after several feints to draw the short range. Late in the afternoon hi> 
ion of the Turks from the true point advanced two regiments of the line and 
wjk,. made an impetuous charge upon two battalions of rifles, with orders to 
i carried it after a brief but fierce storm the redoubt with the bayonet. The , 
fie. The whole Turkish position was line advanced rapidly, -with bugles soupd- 
won, And its defenders were in full ing and bands playing, but was *niet by a 
^ti The Russian loss was less tlian withering fire from the Turks, and began, 
housand men. The Turks left 2,200 to hesitate. Skobeleff promptly sent ano- 
on ;the field. On the 4th Osman ther regiment forward to reinforce the os- 
b made a furious eflbrt to recover Lo- saulting party, and the advance was re- 
buli was repulsed. sumed. The- lire of tlie Turks was terrible, 

being in .their %ands, the Rus- and the line once more wavered. In an 
Wre liow free to press their opera- inslant Skobeleff plac(;d himself at tlie 
Mgainst Plevna. On the morning of head of his last two battalicms of rifles, 
of September they opened a heavy and dashed forward at a run. Cheered by 
ppn the Turkish lines from' their bat- tliis sight the whole line resumed the 
, Wl^h had been placed in position charge, reached the work, and after a ter- 
g ' the two previous days. On tlio. rific hand-to-hand combat, drove the sur- 
0f the 7th the batteries were ad- vivors of the garrison from it. The Rus- 
li, nearer . to the Turkish lines, and sian loss was two thousand men killed and 
i^nonade was resumed the next morn- wounded. 

On the afre^opn of the 8th the Rns- In the meantime the attack on the Ori- 
^riSed the heightefiouth of Olcagas, vitza redoubt had been made.* At one 
^nthweat^t^fPleirna, with, slight lo^. o’clock the assault was made by a division 
ill^ ,accoin^ commands of the fourth corps,* but was repulsed, jkt 

And SkobelefiT, wholield the four o’clock a second assault j^as made by 


vtiie 2d and 3d the Russian troops were 
; and placed in position 

rear of the crest of the hills, 
Selvi road, the point gained by 
The right wing was under Gen- 
; ^ ; the left under Skobelefl*; 

under General Engmanii. 
six o’clock on the morning of the 3d 
the battle was opened by the Russian bat- 
teries, ten in number, and an hour later 
^ General Dobrovolski began his advance 
upon the works on the right bank of the 
Cteiha in his front. By ten o’clock he had 
entire possUssion of them. . The task of the 
i^ght win^^ being accomplished, Skobeleff 
with the left, under the 
coyer of a tremendous artillery fire, and by 
Oim o’clock had driven the enemy from 
©very position in his front, and was in 
nosaea^ion of the towm of Lovatz. The 
: Turks now held only one work — a strong 
^doubt on a commanding ridge on the 
tFSStem side of the town. The approach 
to tins work was difficult and dangerous, 
as it was swept by a murderous fire from 
Vtho Turkish guns. The Russians promptly 
prepared to carry the work, and at three 
o’clock, after several feints to draw the 
attention of the Turks from the true point 
of attack,, made an impetuous charge upon 
it, ’and carried it after a brief but fierce 
struggle. The whole Turkish position was 
DOW won, And its defenders were in full 
retreati The Russian loss was less tlian 
thousand men. The Turks left 2,200 
on fhe field. On the 4th Osman 
Pas^a matle a furious eflbrt to recover Lo- 
bitf was repulsed. 

being in .their %ands, the Rus- 
1^^ liow free to press their opera- 
' tiow' Plevna. On the morning of 
v they opened a heavy 

J the Tufkish lines from' their bat- 

been placed in position 
previous days. On tliQ. 
the 7th the batteries were ad- 
nearer , t^ ike Turkish lines, and 
was resumed the next morn- 
the a^ of the 8th the Rns- 
the ' heights south of Olcagas, 

' W the commands 
And J^lcobeiefl^ who Iield the 



' iTiia ' force' stored tiie oub :^Bfo;;^;irB|le''' ii^id^,'': 
after a gallan some minor ^VAOtages; 

; /]^^ Eoumanians about the same were nowhere able to break the ' 

litQih made three determined assaults upon line of investment, or prevent the stow ai^: ! I 

ih®ii^eat central redoubt, but were re- inexorable advance 6i their trencher 

Towards seven o’clock a last as- length the provisions of the Turkish aiai^ V 
was made upon the central redoubt began to fail, and sickness appeared Id 
: Jby six Kussiaii and one Roumanian bat- their ranks. It soon became appare^l^ 

tidion, and the work wad carried afu^r a Osman Pasha that his only 

desperate struggle. On the 12th Osman lay in breaking, through the 

Pasha made repeated efforts lo recover the vestment and escaping towards 
•central redoubt, but without success. He In the early part of Deqembhr 
then concentrated his efforts upon Sko- of Suleiman Pasha moved westward^ 
beleff, who declared his position untenable Rasgrad in the hope of forcing the 
without reinforcements. He also begged siaiis to raise the siege of Plevna.^ ,4^ 

The coraniander-in-cliief to reinforce him to some hard fighting the Turks 
an extent which would enable him to carry in occupying Elena. The Russian 
the neighboring works. His appeal was mander rapidly reinforced his left, 
unheeded, and after repulsing five desperate Suleimans advance was brought to a hidt’; 
.assaults, lie was driven, in a sixth charge, In the meantime the garrison of PloVnlh, 
from llio work he had so gallantly w-on. suflered sevo^rely. The bombardment wiiia 
H(i fpll back rapidly to bis position of the continued without intermission, and {fee : ; 
morning of the 11th, and the Turks made Turkish losses from the Russian ^hellt,^ 
no effort at pursuit. sickness and desertion were iporb' thaJp ^ 

The result of these operations was to con- three hundred men daily. At length ' 

vinee the Russian commanefer that I’levna man Pasha resolved upon a vigorous efloirt „ , 


could be taken only by a regular siege, to break througli the Russian lines 
aitd it was resolved to begin this at once, reach Widdiii. By some means the Ena*. 
Tho veteran General Tod loben, whose he- sian commanders wore informed of his in- 
roicj defence of Sevastopol in the (h imean tention, and prepared to take advautitgv 
war we have related; was given practical of it. On the night of the 9 th of Decem- 
dircction of the operations. Sev(*ral weeks her Osman Pasha silently evacuated, hia. 
were spent in perlcetiug the preparations lines and concentrated, his whole force oB 
for tho siege, and in bringing up reinforce- the banks of the Wid. This movement waS ; 
ments. , During this time tlie Turks, who at once discovered by General Skobdfefl^' : 
had command of the roads toOrcIianie and wdio promptly threw forward his men. mud ’ 
Sophia, Ave#tj able to tlirow rcinforctanents occupied the abaiidonod works on the . 

and provisions into Plevna, and Osrnan of Plevna. At seven o’ch)ck on the iBOrB-* ; i 
Pasha’s army was brought to a strength of ing of the lOlh the Turkish army erps^ttbd v 

^>0,000 men. tho river Wid by two bridges, and attacked y 

On the 24 lh of October tlie Russian the Russian position on the west 
iTnpsr'.al guard arrived at Plevna, and that stream. Tlmir assault w^as" m^idCy^ 
brouglit the strength of tho army to about such fury that, it was at first 8ueCMEte|i0:.y 
120,600 men. Oil the 27 th of October the They captured' eight cannon 
siege wa» formally begun. The imperial destroyed the 8ibirsky grenadier : ■ 

guard were thrown across the river Wid to This success brought, them under 
the west hank, and rapidly extending their of one hundred cannon of the S€fX)1Mi;®^ 
line to 1 bo uort hiivai-d opened com muni- sian line* and at the same time a hcBBy . V 
cation with tlie Rouiimniuii forces at Bivo- infantry attack was directed against . 
lar on the east bank of the Wid, and com- They were driven back in a hand*^Kjf^^ 


pletetl ihcinvestment of Plevna. The town struggle, and were forced to take' 
was now entirely surrounded. The siege under the banks of the river. Thi^SljiB^ 


was pushed forward with vigor, the Rus- in the meantime had rapidly 

gj|iuB maintaining a steady fire upon the from their positions on the east biUik ef.C^\ / 

^rkish works, and advancing their own Wid, and had seized the Turkilb 

ifnes day by day by regular siege ap- y|»od had occupied the town of Piev^ y 

nroache^ Osman Faaha conducted his man Pasha now found himself heijnMiLiB.; / 

^efeiiee witji ability. A number of vigor- on alP sides, with no prospect ^ esbai^ yv 





je EKamtm ai 
itens mth the 
&e result was that 
eutoe force unoondi- 
l^l^rop^ of Bussia^ who 
^rued him his sword in 
^ iSfcill and bravery 
_ gt Plevna over thirty 
pnevs and all the artillery, 
etc , of Osman Pasha s 
the hands of the Kussians 
cost terrible disaster Turkey 
d;» during the war The 
^ of the Turkish army was 
in the road was opened to 
ud Constantinople 
3?levna encouraged Servia to 
>' ifrar^with Turkey. On the 15th 
jrhjnr Prinqe Milan issued a proc- 
deribring war against Turktj, 
pitig his troops to cross the fron- 
^^ervian army thereupon entered 
" [ territory at Pirot, on the Ifith, 
Stdefi upon Kobsova On the 24th 
" er, after eight da vs of hird 
^^^Servians captured Ak-Palank i, 
anhe, soiiitheast of Widdin , and 
day they began the bombard- 


tea 


wbich placo suficiideied to 
11th of January By tins 
-- Turkish soldiers, ninety can- 
J2,000 nfles fell into the hands of 




the feU of Plevna the Turks had 
the contest with hopefulness as 
h vigor* They now began to 
the Turkish government ap 
Queen of England to use her 
‘cecunng an armistice The 
■ ‘ if as immediately presented 
England; |he Emperor 
that if the sultan de- 
he must apply to the 
ider^^mrchief for it 

the Russians jQ:)llowed 
success at Plevna 
with a strong force was 
the Balkans On 
he captuied the 
Tai^esan, after a severe 
ratrmtm towards 8o- 
bal| to rest his men, 
and pu the 
On 



TAfebrilliunt victoiy^wiu 
a free padiage of the jSalkan^ 
standing the great eevetitf %lhe j 
and the fact that the roads wejp 
deep snows, the Bussian army 
lapidly across the Balkans into 
— Adnanople being the ob|eciivi 
the whole force. 

Turkey was now thoroughly 
and made gieft efforts to 
su8pen'=^ion of hostilities On th 
January, the day which witnessed < 
ture of the Shipka irmy, 4be TtprJIJJSi 
commander m chief notihed the Qrund 
Duke Nicholas that he was autboriased 
conclude an armistice. The grand t 

replied that he had tolegiaphed to St Petqii^Y* 
burg for instructions, and at the same ^laie ^ 
pressed his advance with vigor into Tftrl^,^ 
The ‘^ultan at once sent Server Pasha 
Namyk Pasha to open negotiations Vltb^ 
the Russiins Tk/py reached the heUd* 
quarters of the Grand Duke Nicholas 
the 18tli of January, but were informed % 
him that he would trSat only at Adjritwi- 
opk, which place he entered m triumph on . 
the 26th The discut^^ion of the armistice 
was immediately begun, and at the sametunu 
the llussian arm> advanced rapidly nponj 
Coubtaritniople B\ the fir^t of Pebruarj^ 

It occuj)iLd positionb at Roclosto, on the Sm 
of Maiinoja, Tcborlu, and Bourgas, cotii« 
pletd} commanding the peninsula *«j0t 
which C oust intinople is situTited, and; 
threatening the capital itself Thus was the 
state of affiiis when the armistice Was 
signed on the 3d of February, and hostilities 
were bi ought to an did 

In Airncnia the investment of Erze];oUm 
had betn pressed with vigor On the 5th 
of Fcbrimy, m accordance with the terms 
of the armistice, the town sunendered to^ 
the Kussian forces. 

Ill the meantime Great Britain had 
watched the progress of the Bu«‘sian forces 
with grave distrust The near approach 
of the conquering army to the Turkish 
capital at length determined the British ^ 
government to intervene actively in behalf 
of Turkey, and Admiral Hornby, cum* 
manding the British deet in Besika 
was Ordered to enter the Dardanell^^ 
[^ode^ to Oonstantinpple. Fsnding 
measure would not be Bustained 

government, lij^led thte 



fc- 

T '%i?r 


'iftji^ nlxmi ioiuoiler < 3 # 
.t a Uto |)^odrl 3 to[^tl- 
ItmtiD^ of Buasla td 
^le entirely dutwed t!hd am* 


city* Wei 
CoQfttaiDttiad 


le entirdy ctutnged the awa- Coa6ta«m»Pia% Mr- 
^ j^liatnent The govemtnexit was island^ ftbottt 
ol a credit of £6,000,000, and the city« The Busslane^’' 
wai»‘ordered to enter the Dardanelles their troops from the 
ia thereupon declared that if the Brit- cations they had ooodpie^ 
,4di dhips of war appeared before Constan- their foriner posifiona ^ 
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THE UUSSIAN FLEET UIhDFR FULI 


she would ot cupy the city with her 
troopa The sultan jirottsted against the ap- 
wroaoh OSf the Bntish 6 eet , but in 's am, and 
me ]l^ssiail iorccs ^Yere advanced to the 
of Comtantmople. On the 13 th 
irtf ^hruary Admiral Hornby passed the 
tla^nelle& imd centered the Sea of Mar- 
M ihe eaioo time a Kussian f<yree i 


UIhDFR FULI SAII^ ^ 

Foi a while it seented prolh 
tria would be drawn, into % 
in order to avoid thia t« 
peror pioposed a genoto|,i| 
European powers to 
peace. The inyito^oir" ' 
the meeting of the 
an eiiriy day in Sf«W ” 





OW SPimT, 



TIMES TO THE 
ymiMKT HAY. 

_ Original Inhabi- 
Conquest— The Second 
jD^winion — The Qernian 
‘ »m — The Early 
In I *— Eurte ifounds the Kingdom 
Successors — Keign 
Umba's Wise Kule-^Eei^n of 
j pnliUtt — Conquest of Spain W 
Christians Hriven to the North 
Jbderahman Founds tlie King- 
n Under the Moors — The 
ill of the Kingdom of Cor- 
the Smaller Moorish States — The 
hUiUla Founded — The Christian 
iriaa^Felayo and his Successors 
sr.Ci^itlle, Aragon, and Navarre— 
Moors— The Cid — The Portuguese 
tnded — The Moors Driven ^utli- 
» of the Navas de Tolosa — Kapid Ad> 
^hit Idbe Christian Kingdoms— Pedro the 
^ "' and and Isabella— The Modern 
, >!n Established— The Inquisition — 
.. panada — ^Discovery of Amtrjca— 

of Cardinal Ximenes — Charles 
^ ‘Strengthens ^the Arbitrirv 

Bpanlsh Crown — Perset ution of the 
^AlFuniahes tlie Revolt of the Flem- 
Ston of Charles— Philip II — \\ ar 
•^Wealth of Spam — Philip Cru'ihcs 
h04 in Spain — The Moor^ Extenui- 
1 tiOiim her Dutch Provinces— Philip 
1^1 — ^The Invincible Armada — Its 
of |»hilip— Philip III. King- The 
JveiR 0?dm Spain— Philip JV —War with 
^jtace of the Pyrenees— Revolt of Pc-ta- 
t ^wnowledges the Independence of 
— Charles II — War of the 
|S|eM|^L^ of Spain— Her Great 
Ip V.— Wars of the Polish and Aus- 
••WaisS with Eitelaud — Spam 
ndenoe of the United States 
i IV — War^with the French 
f^an H defo nso — The Struggle 
>ses her 
_ _ -Death 
It —The Carlist War — 
n— Bevolution of VJdS — The 
— ^Amadeo King — Carlist 
^hiiloafioa of Amadeo — Alfonso 
The Cuban Insurrection. 

comprises the 
the most western 
peninsd^ of, Europe, 
igah the 

^ Ej. »id 


amba— Bat 
-tebiSa 




to south is from Gape to 

Point and the Btrait of Oibialtalr» £40 ^ 

and its greatest extent from eaat lo 
from Cape Creus to Cape / 

630 miles. Including tho Cana^ 
it has an area of 195,774 squall 
a populatiou of 16,835,506 souls. 

The Spanish peninsula was first 
by the Pbosnicians, who, as haslK^ 
elsewhere, established flourishing 
on its coasts^ and maintained an ac^vel 
profitable trade with it. The princi|M$'^| 
these colonies were Tartes&us on the4%4^{ 
dalquiver and Gadez, noi^ Cadiz. 
later period the Greeks founded a numlftr^ 
of colonies in the peninsula. The 
at first called the eastern coast ]^eria» nMest 
the river iberus, now the Ebro ; Ae 
part Celtica ; and the wtstem p^ 
but later on applied the name of Ibeiia io 
the whole peninsula. The Bomans 
this name to Hispauia, from whick th^ 
modern name of Spain is derived. Tb» ^ 
original inhabitants of Bjflkin ivere the 
Celtibeiians, a -raci made up pf the C^tA] 
and Ibeiians. It is believed that the ^ 
nans were the primitive inhabitants of 
Spain, and that the Celts crossed the PjMi 
renees and established theinselvei^ in 
country. They were grave in 
and temperate in their hahib^ 
in their resolves, and lirave and xesulnle 
war. They were an agricultural jt>8opU\ 
and engag^ in raising sheep and in tb$ 
production of oil and wine. The ciiipf 
wealth of the country, however, lay la iftr 
mines of gold and silver and other melh^ 
which were worked by the Phceniqiaans 
Carthaginians. 

After the first Punic war Carthage begp* 
to make extensive settlements in 
Hasdrubal conquered several tribes on tfie 
south and east coast, and established tae^ 
Carthaginian power firmly in the ^ninsula. 
Several new cities were founded by the 
Carthaginians, among which was 
thage, ^ich still exists under the 4iif 
Cartagena. Spain, as we have relat4^\ 
where, was a aourde of great wealth tip 
thage, and the govefnmentof Ihe 
was administmd aocordix^^^ 
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»]^st6m. It WES not lojag before 
tbe'C^urtbaginlaiis in their efforts to extend 
%h^ dominiozis in the peninsula came in 
oc^ict with the Greeks. The Greek colo- 
ailA of Saguutum and Eniporise being hard 
iniiefiBed by the Funic forces, applied for aid 
to the Konnins, \\ho granted it and com- 
pelled the Caithaginians to respect the in- 
depeiidenci of haguntum and to enter into 
an agreonieiit not to seek to extend their 
territory bt \ond the Ebro. When Hanni- 
bal succeeded to the command iii Spain he 
resolved not to observe this agieemciit, and 
in B. c, 219 captured and destroyed Sagun- 
tuip. This act diew upon Carthage the 
vengeance of Rome, and brought on the 
second Punic war. Duiing this struggle 
Scipio expelled the Carthaginians from 
Spain, B. c. 206. 

Having made themselves nia«-lerh of the 
Carthaginian doiniiiioii^, the Romans under- 
took the conquest of the uitiic peninsula 
This required of them a constant war of 
nearly two hundred y^ars. The leading 
events of these wars liav(» been related in 
the history of Rome, and netd not he re- 
peated here. In l (.19 the subjugation 
of the entire peniiisula, with <he exception 
of the Basques, was coni])lit(‘d. 

Augustus divid(d the peiuiKsula into 
three proviiic*lt's. Ili'^pania Tarra eon hums, 
the first of Ijieso, compns( d the noith, ea^t, 
and centre; llispania Butica, the second, 
comprised the souih of Spain, with Coidova 
for its capital , and Lusitania, the thud, 
was nearly identical iMth the modern king- 
dom of Portugal. Roman institution^ wcie 
introduced, and under Auuu^tus and his 
eucoessois tin* peninsula Ikcuiul one of the 
principal seat> ol the civilization and leaiii- 
ing of the empire. Chiistianity A\a& intio- 
dueed into Sp in duiing the time of the 
apostles, and uiuh r C oiic'tdntine the Great 
the Chribtnun/ation ol the ptninsula was 
entirely aeeompli^bed. 

The rapid doiRni* of the Roman empire 
allowed the (ifiman tribis to pas-^ th^ bai- 
t ier of the Rhino and ovi nun Gaul. From 
this province tin v < lo-^'-td the Pyreiices and 
entered Spain. The huevi, under their 
King Hermeric, the Alans under Atace, 
and the Vandals under Gimderic swept 
over the mountains'^ and descended u(>eu the 
penftula, A. I>. 409. These barbarous 
tribes ravaged the peninsula with fire and 
^woihI, and spread siifferiug and desolation 
oU all sides. When they had almost turn 
the countr) into a wilderncsSj they sudde: 


paused, and divided if bdiwben ihm 
lot. Galicia and a lar^e part nf baa 

Castile fell to the Sueni ei^tdwed a 
powerful kingdom there; Lositaaia waa 
given to the Alans; and Bcetioa Of Soi:^erh 
Spain passed into the hands of £heiryatidal&( 

In A. 1). 411 a fourth naition xaadb"^ 
appearance in Spain. The Empeipr Hdblh 
nus, the reader will remember, in oiddr tb 
save Italy from the Goths, had offered thesa 
the tempting provinces of southern Gaol 
and Spain, and they had ^aec^ted the ojBbr,r 
Having established their dominion ixl seuth^ 
ern Gaul, they now burst through the 
Pyrenees under their King Ataulphus, a^d 
establ ishi'd themselves in northeastern 
horn which they undertook several expe- 
ditions against the Vandals. Ataulphus, 
who had married Placidia, the sister of 
llononus, deemed it best to become the 
ally oi the Romans. This drew upon hito 
the hostility of his chieftains, who despised 
the Romans, and he was murdered within 
the yeai after liie entrance into Spain, 
Jlis ^iuces<-or, Sigeric, was .a cruel tuman, 
and was qunkly put to death by his dis*- 
giisted subjects. 

The < hoice of the Goths now fell upon 
Wallia, who proved himself in every way 
woithy of it. lie undertook an expedition 
aL^ainst the 41uman possessions ^in Africa, 
but hi*:! fleet was dt‘«;troyed by a^torm, 
Tins di&aster induced Constantius, the im- 
perial commander in Gaul, to advance 
low aids the Pyrenees. Wallia prepared to 
meet him, but the conflict was averted by 
the suiKiuhr to Constantius, of Placidia, 
the widow of Ataulphus, of whom'^the inl^. 
p< lial general was deeply enamoured. This 
done, Wallia formed an alliance with the 
Romans against the other Barbarian tribess 
111 »Spain, A. D 417. The Vandals wfere 
expilkd fromethe territories they had oe- 
ciipuMl, and weio forced to seek an alsvlfim 
among the Suevi of Galicia. The AlAna 
of Lusitania w^ie almost exterminated; 
tin u inuaot left was incorporated with the 
Vandals; and from this time their natnO' * 
disiippi ars from the history of Spain, The 
Sue VI averted their doom by placing thito- 
selves under the protection oi the Bofnatm, 
and W allia^^ho was not yet prepared togotn 
war withfWftne, allowed them to remain in 
uiidi'^t urbed possession of their territoti^. 
The Emperor Honoriog rewardet^WiKSlifl,. 
whom he regarded as bis ally, witfa 

a portion of southern France, fifonf 
to the Mediterranean. Wallia 



loei'i 


4i^ci^irepaured to his new dominions/^^ from 
4hi9 ; until , the rei^ of Etiric, the 
Goth^;' ki|^, while regarding 6|>ain as a 
part of tfaiw dominions, remained in south- 
ern ^anci^ 

•Wallia was succeeded by Theodored 

■ ;.4d3j^ In the reign of this king 

^^e^andufe'^m war upon the Suevi, who 

: ;r them so kindly in the last 

j'feilphy drove them into the mouiitains 
vjG^ A^fiHas/frbm which they were unable 
them. The Vandals then left 
^ fought their way southward 

their in Boetica. There they 

:;^aintjwhed themselves in spite of the efforts 
1 of the; imperial generi^^ to dislodge them. 

country the name of 
Vandaueia, which has in time been softened 
ini^ Andalusia. Having command of the 
,eeA^:" their . fleets spread terror along the 
^aUiBh poast and the islands of th(i Medi- 
; A. D. 427 they undertook 

the ooiiq^ the Roman province of 

Africa, as has been related. Tlu; Suevi 
now took heart, and issuing from their 
mduntaiu retreats soon regained Galicia. 
They extended their dominions steadily, 
and iia 438 pushed their conquests into 
southern Spain, routed tiio Roitiiitu? on tlie 
bapkis of the Xenil, and seized Merida and 
?8oiriUe. , For the next ton years Richilan, 
the SflKivio king, ruled this extensive realm 
with a firm hand. 

Theodored in the meantime Innl been (ai- 
ga^ed in humbling the Roman power in 
; iSOtithern Gaul. Having a.cooinj)Iished this, 
he was about to march against the. Suevi in 
Spain, when he was summoned to take part 
in the struggle against the Huns under At- 
tiJ^ He was slain in tlie groat battle of 
as b^ been related, "and thefiotlis 
conferred their crcnvu upon his son Tliorsi- 

■ T^ new king was inurdered witliin 

; by hia brothers, the elder of 

^w^ipt?s^ucoGeded him as Theodoric I. This 
niuii^ri^v subdued the^ Suevi, but being 

; bbfcged, 'tu to France, bis army was 

by tho people of Leon, in ro- 
3t committed. The 
' fell rapidly into a state of 

su filer in ge of the people 
; state of affairs in 

r; Theodoric'lrom returning 

ije had Just tranquillized his 
prejMiring to re- 
when he was assas- 
brother Euri 2 , 


; He subdued 

ihe'' (Suevi, re-efirtabiished^his auA in 
Andalusia, and brought the whole of cen- 
tral and northeastern Spain under his d way. 
He permitted the Suevi to retain Galicia, 
with a portion of modem Eqpn and Pcir- 
tugal, under their own kings ; but made 
the Suevic monarch his vassal, and for the 
next hundred years the Suevi submitted in 
peace to tlic Gothic rulq. Euric drove out 
the Romans, wresting from them Tarra- 
gona, their last stronghold, and made him- 
self master of the entire peninsula. ' He 
next enlarged his d<)niiuions in Gaul at the 
expense of the Romans and Burgundi^na^ 
and compelled Odoacer, the Gothic King 
of Italy, to fiurreiider to him all the 
Roman possessions in Gaul beyond the 
Alps, as far as the Rhine and the sea* 
From this time the Goths regarded Gaul 
and Spain as constituting their proper 
kingdom. Furic established his capital at 
Arles, where he died in 483. He is justly 
regarded as tlie founder of the Gothic king- 
dom of Spain. His prede(;ossors had^been 
rulers of Gaul, having but a feeble hold on 
the iieninsula. Euric held Spain with a 
firm grasp, and gave to it its first code of 
laws. Tli(^ cliief hlot on his memory is the 
fury with wliieh ho persecuted the "Roman 
Giitholi<*8, to whom, as* an Arian, be W'jib 
bitterly opposed. - ■ 

l^airic was siicceedo^d by his son Alaric, 
a feeble prince. He reigned twenty-three 
years. Din ing the ijitter part of his reigu 
lie became involved in ,a war with Clovis, 
the King of the. I'ninks, who stripped him 
of the greater pai t of his possessions in 
Fnince. lie dit'd in 50G, leaving a son 
who was too young to be* intrusted with the 
govern rnont. In view of this the, Goths 
conferred the crown upon Gensaleic, the 
illegitimate brothm* of Alaric. He was 
har/l pressed by tbe Franks and Burgiin- 
diiins, will) besieged him in (’arcassonne. * 
Theodoric, llie powerful King of the Ostro- 
goths, the father of the wife of Alaric, now 
took the field, not only against (iovis, but 
also against the Visigothic king, wliom he 
reganied as Iniving unlawfully usurped the 
throne of his grandson. He compelled 
Clovis to sue for peace, and defeated,,* 
Gensaleic ami put him to death. Then^ 
disregarding the rights of his grand80Ui4(|^ 
made himself King of Spain, as Th^odonH 
II. He never established his court in Spam® 
but intrusted the govierriment to Thjtfi^||p 
one of his ablest generals. He icau 



: ord<jr, and, though an greatert ^ kiuM. Ho ArOve l|ie 

' ^ the Catholics in the exer-* imperialigta out of Granada, and ^t dg^n: 

their religion. In 622 he resigned several reVblts against his autho^ty:v .. 
th^ vBpanish crown to his grandson Ama- required ten years of constant effort, i)xti‘^ 
f&rib, and died four years later. length his authority was firmly estAbli^cl 

Amalaric^kablished his court at Seville, throughout Spain. In 582 he aeBociated 
■ feeing the first Gothic King of Spain to re- his oldest son, Ermenigild/in the 
side in that country. He ceded to Atha- ment with him, and secured for 
laric, the successor of Tlieodoric, his Gallic hand of the Frankish Princess; !^^ 
territory between the Khoiie and the Alps. This princess was a Catholic, 
HemarriedClotilda, the daughter of Clovis, husband over to that faith. * 
blit this princess being a Catholic, brouglit soon after took up arms 'against ^ 
ouly trouble to her Arian husband. Their but was conquered after a; deaerate 
quarrels over their religious faith were so gle and forced to submit Bfe 
fierce, that Amalaric treated his wife with doned, but deprived of his royal digliity^' 
indignity, and she appealed to her brother and soon rebelled again. He was 
Childebert, King of the Franks, for pro- subdued, and this time was put to death bV, ;^ 
tection. Childebert invaded Spain, defeated his father’s order. The Catfeolio Churca 
and slew Amalaric in a great battle in lias always regarded him as a ihartyt* for 
Catalonia, and returned to France laden his religion, and has canonized hifiOL, TEfpon 
with the plunder of the Arian chuniies, A. I), the death of Ermenigild, the Frankish 
531. The Gothic crown was now confornMl king, tlie brother of his widow, tOok Up 
upon Theudis, wlio liad governed Spain lor arms to avenge him, and the Sueyi threw 
Thejpdoric II. He w^as obliged to give up off their allegiance and joined the Franks; 
his posseissions in Gaul, but succeeded in With the aid of his second son, Eocared, , 
defending the fieniusula against the attacks Leovigild beat back the Franks and fitofer 
of the Frankish kings. Ho was a wise and diied the Suevi. He put an end to 
able ruler, and was long n^niembonxl by Suevic kingdom, and annexed their pbsseB- 
his people. He was assassinated in 54^S. si ons to the crown of Spain. Leovigild Was 
He was succeeded^ by Thcudisdel, who had a violc'iit persecutor of the Catholic 
been one of his generals, but this prince He plundered their churches, and with the , . 
treated his peojile so badly, that they mur- riches thus amassed suiTounded iiimself 
dered him the next year. Agilan, his sue- with a brilliant court. He did much for 
cessor, had a troubled reign of five years, the improvement of his kingdpba, and is 
the southern part of Spain refusing to the first of the Visigotliic kings represpUfted 
recognize , him as king. He was defbated in tlie ancient coins with the royal crown 
and slain, a, ij. 551. 

Athanagild, the loader of the rebels, now 
became King of Spain, To aid him in his 
revolt he had called in the tro()}).s of the 
Emperor Justiiiian. He now dcinandcd 
their withdrawal from the country; but ( -atliolicisni. His example was followed fey ■; 
iJticy refused to leave, and cstuhlisiicd the entire G(>thic nation. This step put an ; 
themselves in the province of Carthagena, end to religious dissensions in Bpain, 
from wliieh they made frequent inroads did much to unite the Goths, the 
into the neigliboring provinces. The Gothic and the native Spaniards into one SpahiA^ ;^ 
king wa;^ unable to exjud them, and they nationality, with a general prevalence 
♦held the places they had seized until in the the Latin element.^ He defeated the 
course of time they were absorbed in the of tlie Franks to invade Spain, 

Gothic nation. During this reign the Bascpios, and chastised the imperialists & 
Suevi, who had boon con verted to Arianism coiifiiied them to their fortresses -W 
a century before, abandoned that faith for coast. It is one of the incoi^tefemfe ^ 
^^tholicism, A. i). 5H0. In 567 Athana- Spanish history that this handftd^:;^ 

Mild died, after a peaceful and useful reign perialists should have been able m 
|pr fourteen years. He w'as succeeded by tain themselves on the coasts of kb;; 
femva, who died three years later. a kingdom, in defiance of an kbfe king 

R>.' j^ ovigUd, the brother of Liiiva, came to a warlike nation. EccareflV 
thelttifoub in A. p. 570. He was one of the highly beneficial to his people; 


upon Ills head. Pie died in 587. ■ 

Recared 1. succeeded his father as sole 
king of the Goths, and was promptly ac- 
knowledged throughout the peninsula. In 
589 he n iiounced Arianism and embraced 
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«m: a Ubeml ai^ 

. JBkdipd iQ 601/ v r ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

fSBigHB of the eleven kin^ who 
Jowed Beoared and but 
; li^ttle is known of them. Their names and 

are as follows: 
r 603 ; Witeric, 603 to 610; 

%|8undemari 610 ^ 612; Sisebert, 612 to 

IL, who reigned three 
Swintifti, 621 to 631 ; Bisenand, 
• :63i te 636; Chintila, 636 to 640; Tulga, 
J Ckindaswind, 642 to 649; 

' ; &(^e8wind, 649 to 672. Of these kings the 
i most noted were Sisebert, who won signal 
successes oyer the Basques, wrested a num- 
ber of fortresses from the imperialists, and 
; peraeputed the Jews ; Swintila, who reduced 
a/Z the fortresses of the imperialists, and so 
ended: forever their influence in Spain ; and 
Beoeswind, who ruled his kingdom with a 
firm band, putting dowm all opposition to 
him with vigor and promptness, and who 
caused the enactment of a law by which 
future kings were required to transmit their 
; wealth to their aucceasora on the throne^ and 
not to their children. 

At the death of Receswind the choice of 
the Gothic electors fell upon Wamba, 
whose virtues and wisdom were well known 
to the whole nation. For a longtime he 
refused the crown, *but was at length com- 
pelledf to accept it by the threat of death in 
case of his continued refusal. Boon after 
his accession, in 673, revolts broke out in 
various parts of the kingdom. Wamba, 
who had accepted the crown with so much 
reluctance, was prompt, now that he had 
assumed it, to maintain its authority, lie 
put down the outbreaks with rapidity and 
firmness, and compelled the rebels to sue 
for mercy* ,^He banished from Jiis kingdom 
|dl the. JewV who refused to be baptized, 
Itu4;a^ many into iKwuinal baptism 

;v |o‘ but left them greatly 
aga Tie defeated an 

i:v^4t,tei3rfpt of the Arabs, who liad conquered 
shore of Africa, to invade 
been succeeded by inon- 
v;Arph$vb and prudence, the siib- 

’i'; of Spain by the Saracens 

impossible. He was 
the admin- 

of his kingdom, uniting moderation 
J:! fim enf was greatly beloved by 
On the 14th of October, 680, 
fell 3T and quickly passed, into a 
;; state. His Attend^ ts, sufipoBiing 
■^1^ prepared him for burial, in 


acebrdaiii^ witk of the times, 

by sbavifig his h^d and enveloping him in 
a periStential habit. In other words, he 
was trausfojped from a layman into a 
member of the monastic profession,” and 
was thus rendered incapable of holding the 
throne. He recovered his consciousneiss 
within twenty-four Lours, but his fate had 
been irrevocably decided for him, and he 
was compelled to retire it) to a monastery,, 
where he died some years later. 

Wamba was succeeded by Ervigius, a 
nephew of King Chin das wind. His reign 
was uneventful; he died in 687 and^waa 
succeeded by Egn a, a brother of Wamba, 
whose reign is memorable chiefly for the 
severe laws against tJie Jews, who were sufr* 
pected of seeking to induce the Arabs of 
northern Africa to invade Spain. Witiza, 
the son of Egica, came to the throne in 
701. The first part of his reign appears to 
have been just and prosperous, but in the' 
end he became a cruel and lustful tyrant. 
His last years are enveloped in uncertainty, 
but it seems that his cruelties provoked a 
rebellion against him, headed by Roderic, 
a powerful noble. All that is known with 
certainty is, that in 709 Witiza’s reign 
came to an cud and Roderic ascended the 
throne of the Goths. 

Roderic does not appear to have been 
much better tliau his predecessor. He soon 
raised up a poweri'ul op])OKitiou. The rela- 
tives of Witiza, at the head of whom was 
Count Julian, refused to recognize his 
authority. Aet‘C)i*diiig to some writers, 
Count J\ilian was governor of tfie fortresses 
of Tangier and Ceuta, on the African shore 
opposite Gibraltar. King Roderic, having 
dishonored the Lady Florinda, the only 
daughter of Julian, the father resolved to 
be revenged it])on the Gothic king, and in- 
vited the Saracens to invade Spain, and 
placed in their hands the African fortresses 
commanding the entrance into that coun- 
try. Other authorities deny the story of 
Florinda, and state that Julian was in- 
fluenced ill making his offer by his loyalty 
to the house of Witiza and his hatred of 
Roderic, whom he regarded as a usurper. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that Julian, 
as one of the leaders of the opposition^ to 
Roderic, placSd the African foi tresses in the 
hands of the Saracen General Muza. It 
can hardly be sii{>posed that the 'discon- 
tented Goths desired the conquest or pos^; 
session of the peninsula by the Moslems, or 
that they clearly foresaw that ^uch would 
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hBi ifaed TMiIt The Spanish writeis ^en- before them. Withm ie& years Ironed ^ 
erelly intimate that Count Julian “little landing of Tank the Mbdlems had ovmbn 
eoc^ted the horrors which ensued/' ^ all of Spam save the mountainous 
^za, the Mobamnu dan leaj^er m Africa, of Asturias, Cantabria, and ISfavam. « 
acted with caution even alter be had gotten this region the Christians retired, 
the African foitresbcs into his hand‘s At under their King Pelayo, whom they dbos^ 
length, having satisfied himself that the as Koderic’s successoz; successfully resishSd^ 
splendor of the Gothic monarchy merely all the efforts of the Saracens to dislodgO 
covcicd a state rotten to the core, he pic- them 

pared foi the luvabion of bpam On the The Saracen conquest of Spain was aor* 
30Lh of April, 711, a stiong force under companied with great cruelty on tbfe pari 
Tank, a veteran and bkilf ul leader, landed of the conquerors. The country was at first 
at Gibraltar, which obtaiiib its name (Gibal- hcM as a province of the Eastern khah&iet ^ 
Tank, mountain of iaiikj fiom him The and was governed by viceroys. In 732, as 
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first resiiitance of the GotJis was ovcicomc, has been related, the Saracens felt ifaepA* 
and Tank advanced rapidly northwaid. selves blron^ enough to attempt the 
Rockric asstmbiid all Ins forces to meet qiust of western Europe. An immense 
him, but w IS d li itt J an 1 »'l im in a vt reciuiLcd from all parts of As'a 
battle^' at A^cks dc li Tioiiterx, <u the Afn a, pished the PMeneos, and entered 
western bank of tin G iiul ileti This \ u- ijouthciu Frimt It was utterly touted by 
tory was follow d liy tlu npid compic^t of the rnnks under Charles Martel, in thtS 
southon Spain < ndova, il iG:ii, and gic it battle of Tours, and dnv^n hack into 
Toledo wt le t ikt n and, T ii ik h i\ mg bi en Spain 

i Dined by Mu/a, his •suptiur, with fush The reigns of the viceroys lasted fiirtjr 
irces, Seville and Meiida wen taken In ycai>, and in the whole of thkt period thois^ 
Spite of tho di^bensioas between Muzi and v^as little else but civil war among the Mo* 
rik the Andw sttaddv pu«*iud thfcir < on- I h imraedan factions, “So mutable 
e n )ithw nil, ioicixig the Goths back been the government that twen^ dcS^reUt 





hid iiu^"''^em- 
^ '■■ Jealousy hajired/ 4is^. 
■ ;=;tmat of'e» an^ open revolt, successful 
Orebelli<ma, ibrced submission, and a longing 
fer revenge, with regard to the viceroys, 
i .hwl perpetually signalized the administra- 

khalifs were too 
much occupied with nearer 
to a reasonable remedy to 

Governors of Almagreb had 
jurisdiction ; yet at this 
no sheik or wall would 
the Mohammc- 
society of the peninsula was thus fear* 
fully dw — the Christians of the 

-AsiuHas were consolidating their infant 
■ were naturally alive to eveiy 

;i;a(Jvan:toge that could be gained over the 
/ddipUiS strangers/* The more thoughtful 
' of thP Arab chiefs recognized th(‘. danger to 
unsettled state of their conquests 
them, and resolved to avert it by 
i>e!t©CtiDg Spain into an independeut mon- 
ari^^. Accordingly about eighty of them 
assembled at Conlova, and Hgrc(‘d to offer 
, the ; crown new kingdom 1 Abder- 

iahnian; thp last surviving son of the last 
khalif of the line of the Onnniyades (or 
desephdauts of Omar), who had escaped the 
0 . pia^aere of hie family by the Kiiallf Abbas, 
xahdrWas then in conceal rm^pt in nortluTii 
Afr)^. ; ,1^ necessary to act witli so- 
-Cresy, however, lest the matter sliould come 
to the ears of Yiissiif, the reigning VicaToy 
, of tiye Khalif of Damasebs. A deputation 
Wtas ietit to Africa, and the crown Avas of- 
fered to Abderahman, wlio promjWly ac- 
cepted it, and sot out for Sj)ain accompani(‘d 

S a force of 750 Avell-anned lunscmen. 
landed oia the coast of Andalusia early 
by tlie])eople wilh 
foulid liimself at tlie 
of & considerable armr- J )uring tlie 
he defeated the forces of thi^ viceroy 
« hard-fouglit battles, and finally 

to surrender. The entire 
p|)biju$iila, e northern nii)UJitains, 

_ wh hehl by tlie Christians, now 

Abderalimaii as king. lie 
. h^ at Cordova, Avhieh lie 

I J an d strcai gtli ened . Though 

of the Alphammedaus in 
V ; Si»m . were ‘warmly to Abdcrah- 

.. zudu, the house of Abbas still had many 
;the\:petiinst!ila. These -greatly 
of ^ the . king their 

A gxi ell winch 

hard-fought cam- 


■ iii? of these struggles Charles 
^magne Spain in 

aid of the rebels, as we have relatod. The 
result was the addition of A portion of 
Spain to the empire of the FrankiisW mon- 
arch. Soon after the return of^harleipagne 
to his own dominions Abderahman recov- 
ered the territory thus lost. The Saracen 
king had several wars with the Chi;istian 
kingdom of Asturias, but did not succeed 
in conquering it. In A. D. 787 A 
man died. He was a just and g^erot^ 
king, scrupulously honorable in all 
dealings, a lover of justice, and a prombitor 
of religion. He founded schools and 
coil raged literature in his kingdom. 
hammedan Spain wanted a hero and ie|pfc'V 
lator to lay the first stone of her prosperity* 
and she found both in him/* J: 

Abderahman was succeeded by his young- 
est son, Hixem the Good. Tliis monar<4i 
endeavored to conquer the Christian kii^^ 
dom of Astu]‘ias, but Avas defeated. He 
(ruMl in 79G, and was succeeded by his son^ 
Alhakeni, a. whimsical tyrant. In 807 
Louis, the son of Charlemagne, invaded 
Spain, and tof)k a, niiinber of fortified 
places. The territory thus acquired was 
er(‘cled l)y Cliarbunagne into “the Spanish 
March,** and a govoj-nor was appointed, 
wdiose residence Avas fixed at BUrceloua. C 

Tlie Moorish kingdom of Spain lasto^ . 
fill* tliree centuries. At first its spiritual; 
.allegiaijce was paid to ibc Khalif of Bag- , 
dad (the Eastern khalit having removed 
from Damascus to Bagrlad in tfio reign of 
x^bderahman 1. j, but in A. D. 912 Abd|r-i 
ah man 111. took the title of kbalif^ and 
from this time until llie decay of tlie 
IMoorisb ])OAvor there Avas a Khalif of Cor- 
dova as will as a Khalif of Bag«lad. Under 
the Moorisli sovondgns of SjiMin the penin- 
sula atlaiiied a liigh degree of prosperity; 
agriculture, commerce, science and art , 
flourislK'd, and the schools of the Spanish 
Mohammedans hecaine so justly celebrated 
thal. tlu v attracted students from all parts 
of (dirisrian Eino])c. Under these sover- 
eigns thi* JcAvs of kSpain passed their hap- 
piest days ill Europe, and it av#s during 
this period that the mediteval literature of 
the Hebrews reached its higliest develops 
ment. The Moors deprived the Christians 
who remained among them of tlieir^ civil 
rights, but protected them in the free exer- 
cise of their religioi). The manners and 
customs of the Moors prevailed throughout 
the greater part of Spain^ and during these 
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the peninsula was as thcffongiily 
» 4M the opposite shores of Africa. 

in the eleventh century the khali* 
of Cordova became the prey of internal 
4iw&e^ions. These rapidly sapped its 
power, and in 1031, only thirty years after 
the reign of Alnlan‘^o^, one of the most pow- 
erful of the khalifs, it ceased to exist. “ It 


can scarcely be said to have declined; it 
fell at once. . . . Other kingdoms, indeed, 
as powerful as Cordova, have been as 
speedily, perhaps, deprived of their inde- 
pendence ; but if they have been subdued 
by invading enemies, their resources, their 
vigor, to a certain extent their greatness; 
have long survived their loss of that bless- 
ing. Cordova, in the very fulness of her 
strength, was torn to pieces by her turbu- 
lent children.” 

Upon the ruins of the khalifato of Cor- 
dova a number of petty states sprang up, 
always at variance among themselves; and 
thus affording the Ch ristians of the north 
the opportunity of extending theii domin- 
ions at the expense of the Saracens. For 
two centuries — from A. d. 1031 to 1238 — 
Mohammedan Spain continual thus di- 
vided. 

At length, in 1238, the kingdom of 
Granada was founded by Mohaunned Ben 
Alhamar, a great and warlike severe) gn, 
who collected in Iih new realm the great 
body of his countrymen wliom the steadily 
advancing arms of llie diristians liad 
driven southward. For tN\o centuries 
Granada eontiiiiKd a prrj^pcrous and pow- 
erful state, •inhabited by a uuincions pojai- 
Jrftion, It became ( delnatc'd for its culture 
and refineriienl, of wliuli the beautiful 


^astle of the Alliamhia i^ a lasling moim- 
nent,; art and ''^■iiaice fi<uiri>hcd ; and the 
ingdorn was adoiiu d wulli noble and Ufc.eiul 
public w’ork^. 

lu the meantime the Cliri'-tian kingdom 
f Asturia^ and [ieon, founded by Pelayo, 
d flourished in spite ol all the efforts of 
10 Saracens to uush it It was at first 
confined to the di-«tuet (»f 0\iedo. A state 
of constant war w.is maintained with tire 
Saracens, and in the couim' of time the 
Christians were enabled to (\tend their 
territories southward. Allonso I., called 
Catholic,” the third sovereign, and 
_ m-iu-law of Pelayo, came to the throfle 
TnT^39.* He conquered Galicia, and parts 
of Leon and Castile, annexed them to his 
dotoiniona, and took *the title of King of 
Asturias. ..Alfonso III., whp became king 




in conquered tbe wliole of ^ 

removed Im capital to the 

Dunnj; his in the yeat 

became independent of 

ually grew into a powerful ki%aom. 

982 Castile, which had been 
Leon, recovered its independence, and 
in the next century it was erected 
rulers into a kingdom. In lOSlT SVrdinaifild 
I., called the Great, united the 
of Leon with Castile, and the new state waa 
from this time the strongest power in 
In 1035 Aragon, which had formed a 
of the kingdom of Navarre, became an lu-* 
dependent kingdom under Bamiro I. Felt*- 
nando I., at his death, in l665, gave 
crown of Asturias and Leon to his son/ Al- 
fonso VI., and Castile to Sancho H., to 
eldest son . In 107 1 , at the death of Sancho, 
between whom and his brother there had 
been almost constant w'ar, Alfonso VI. se- 
cured the crow7i of Castile, and so united 
the two kingdoms again. At his death he 
divided his dominions among his children. 

During all this time the Christian Idngs 
of the north had been pressing the Moors 
farther southward. The growing weakness 
ami divisions of the khalifate of Cordova^ 
enabled thorn to de this with comparative 
ease, and the state of affairs which followed 
the fall of that monarchy gave them an 
opportunity of greatly increasing thUir do- 
minions, bv Avhich tijey were quick: to profit. 
Alfonso VI.,of Leou and Castile, won back 
the old capital of Toledo, and came near 
driving the Moors out of Spain. To this 
reign belong the romantic exploits of the- 
Cj( 1, the great hero of Spanish history, 
w]i()'=»e career belong'^ morotc> the realmi^ of 
fiction than to the domain of sober history. 
Alfonso dc'st roved the Moorish kingdom of 
Toledo, made that city bis r<3sidence, and 
ga\e to his eoimiiests the name of New Cas- 
tile. About 1095 Alfopso erected Portugd 
into a sejiarate county. In 1189 it re- 
nouin ed its allt'pWnce to Leon and Castile, 
and l)e(‘nrne a scjiarate kingdom. 

During (lie twelfth century the kingdom 
of Aiagon grew rapidly" in strength and 
importance, lu 11 18 Alfonso I. of Aragon 
took Saiagossa, the chief city ef eastern 
Spain, from the Moors. 

Little by littiC the Christians puffied the 
Moors southward, and made 
masters of Spain. Towards the midd> of ^ 
the twelfth century the peninsula contatod 
the Moorish kingdoms of Cordova and 
Granada, and me Christian kingdoms of 
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iif: -';;.'-.^ Were gen- 

each other, eBpecialiy 
the death of Alfonso YIII. m 1159. 
on the other hand, though 
. dividTed among themselves, presented a solid 
to/the Christians, and with the aid of 
fresh recruits from Africa, maintained their 
hold upon Andalusia. Towards the close 
pf the eleventh century the Moorish sect of 
; ^ who had established tlicir 

in Morocco, invaded Spain, over- 
''^JihreW the of Seville, and rapidly 

‘^b^nght the other Moorish territories in 
under their sway. Towards the 
jlWtter part of the twelfth century this dy- 
tiaety was overthrown in Africa by the 
JUmohades^ to whom Moorish Spain w'as 
compiled to submit. The khalifs of this 
, house were enabled by the dissensions of 
the Chr^^^ ^ 

^ie territory 
Mjpors. 

^The dcatl 
XYacub B| 

];ine;in^^ 
of a fprini. 



win back some of 
been lost by the 


enemv. 


flinohadc Khalif Jacob 
f), tile greatest of his 
relievf.d the Christians 
1*11 Ming an end to 
their ,quafr€ls they com blued, and indicted 
a seveip defeat upon the Moors in the great 
battle of the Navas de Tolosa, in 1212. 
’ blow w'as fataUto tlfe iVr(>orish 

power in . Spain, which from this time de- 
clined steadily. 

Ciu i217 Ferdinand III., called Saint 
Ferdinand, came to the throne of Castile. 
Ho reigned until 1252. In 1230 he united 
the crowns of Castile and Leon, whicli were 
never again separated, and extending liis 
territories southward at the ex])ense of the 
Moots, won ‘back a large portion of the 
peninsula, ‘including the cities of Seville 
and Cordova, 

While Castile and Leoii were thus ad- 
.yancing, Aragon and Portugal w ere steadily 
conquests in tlie east and 
i; Aragon, as we have 

v; m the history of other coun- 

I tri^, th^ only Spanish kingdom which 
■ ^ m with European atfairs at 

The greatest of the Kings of 
James tho Conqueror, Avho 
; reighhd 1276./ His son Pedro 

ii jTnttrrted^ of Manfred, Iving of 

tho connection be- 
and the Sicilies.’ Castile and 
engaged 

-nfe ,tbe peuinjinla 

.'J w^o 'were . ' finalfy ■. driven 


wiiliin ' thb south 
[*in 1238 th^y set up thb 
’nada. ihe northern frontier 6f tbfa 
dom was formed by a chain qjf ^igli n^odn^ 
tains, which protected it like A w&lC kod 
for two centuries enabled it to resist the 
attacks of the Christians. 

The history of the Spanish kingdoms 
during the’ fourteenth century is unimpor- 
tant. The Moors were confined to their 
kingdom of Granada, and though there 
were several wars between them and thb 
l^ingdom of Castile and Leon, now the 
most powerful of the Spanish states, y^ 
were thc?y compelled to remain within the 
line of the southern mountains. The ChriA 
tian kingdomh passed the century in quar- * 
rclJing with each oilier. In Castile PedrW 
the C -ruel canio to the throne in lo50. His 
cruelties rendered him odious to his people, 
and Ills murder of his wife, Blanche of 
Bourbon, sister of the Queen of Prance, 
drew upon liim the hostility of the French 
king. At leiiglh his brother, Henry of 
Tra.sliimara, to(.»k up arms against him, but. 
was driven out of the kingdom. He fled 
to the French court, and asked aid of 
diaries V., wlio sent Du Guescliu with an 
army to assist lum. As has been related, 
tlie expedition was successful. Pedro w^as 
forced to fly the kingdom, and Henry as- 
cended the llirone. Pedro fled to Bordeaux 
and tMigag(‘d the assistance of the Black 
Prince, who rnarehed into Spain, defeated 
Henry and Du Gvieseliu at Navarette, i it 
April, 1367, and restored Pfudro to his 
throne. Pedro had promised to pay the 
exj)cnse.s of the war, but upon regainih^ 
his throne broke his word, and left 
Black Prince to bear the burden 
thus alienating his only friend. ThVkext 
year the King of France sent Du Guesclin 
again into Spain, and Pedro was driven 
from the throne of Castile, and was soon 
after slain l)y Henry, who w'as formally' 
acknowhuiged King of Castile and L^n. 

The fifteenth century saw Spain suddenly 
(jome into prominence as one of the great 
I powers of iCurope. During the long mi- 
nority of John II. the kingdom of Castile 
and Leon was ruled by the Constable Al- 
varo de Luna, the most pow^erful noble of 
the kingdom, as regent. His rule waa ap 
oppressive that the nobles, with John at 
their head, rose against him and caused 
him to be executed .at Valladolid. John 
was succeeded by his , son Henry IV.,. 
who died in 1474. As Heitry left no 
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sister Isabella inherited the j ried Blanche; Qwen of Navarre, 
* T marriage, Oharles« at 


'Aragon, to which kingdom Catalonia had 1 of Queen Blanche the nj^tfal fiw ta 
itb^a united sijjce llo7, \vas the third na\al crown of Navarre, but his fether reused to 
I 4rar of Bui ope, lauking next to Venice allow him to ascend the throne. 



* 


and The Kmi; of Aragon \\ is also [then took icfuge with his uncle Alfbuso m 

King of Naples and bicily Alion^o V Naple-? Aftt r Alfonso's death he was 
jj^wided ill hw Itahah. kingdom, and his called to ftpnin and made to believe that 
jffcother Johtt II,, of Aragon, governed his no opposition would be offered to Ins access 
Spanish possession viceroy- John mar- siou to the Navairese throne Boon a^ar 
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.Hubi jamind in Spain lie cli^ poiloiied, it I 
iMk titnnght; his stepmother Joanna, 
aecond wife. The true heir to Na- 
itora was now Ch^trles' sister Blanche, but 
Jdngdom hs4 been promised by treaty 
' "ta* thb CSonnt of Foix, who had married 
SdWiOr, ftie younger sifter of Charles. 
Bitilkche fell into the hands of her sister, by 
Whoip ahe was poisoned in 1464. John II. 

succeeded by his son Ferdinand. The 
0^tw]|sns believing that Queen Joanna, 
J^erdihand^s motjier, was the real author of 
the crimCB just mentioned, refused to swear 
afiegtanoe to him. A civil war ensued, 
whiph lasted eleven years. The Catalans 
were forced to submit, and FiTdinaud be- 
cai^^ undisputed King of Aragon in 1479. 
Prevrous to this, Ferdinand manied (iueeii 
Isabelia of Castile and Jjeon, m 1471, and 
Irpto this time, except for a very short pe- 
riod,, the crowns of Aragon and Ca^-tile 
were united. Thus was formed the nio<iein 
kii^om of Spain. 

Ke first efforts of Fonlinaiid and I*^a- 
bella were tojpurb the jiower ot the lawk^s 
nobles and establish tlic rcitrn of hiw m 
thflrtr dojcninions. It was the custom in both 
realms for the soverCMirn to pre>ule onee d 
week over a court of jubtiee, in ^\liich the 
poOr, who wore unable to employ eounsil, 
might plead their own cause. In 1480 I^-a- 
beuftr^ftera long and painful hositafiun, con- 
sented to join her more biguUd liusbaiid iu 
establishing the Inquisition in Sjiaiu as a 
royal court for the punishment of heusv 
and similar offences. The ne\t yuir 2,000 
persons were burned at the stake in Spain 
and 17,000 others suflered puriislinKnis hs^ 

* severe, by order of thm tern Me tiil)unal 

The Spanish sovereigns did not coniine 
tbeir efforts to the ignoble work of perse- 
cuting theif subjects, A more glorious en- 
terprise now claimed their^zeal. For sev- 
erali centuries the Moors had boon confined 
to the kingdom of Granada. In the arts 
and seiepceB they had far surfia'-sed their 
Christiau rivals, ,and iu architecture es- 
pecially they had attained a degree of 
Watl|jr« at which travellers still wonder. 
In ^ite of these achievements, however, 
the Moors had not escaped the fate of other 
nations. Dissensions bad greatly weakened 
them, and at length the rebellioii of Bo- 
«.bdil against his father, the reigning king, 
plunged the* kingdom into a dij?astrous civil 
W'^r. Taking advantage of this war, the 
Spanish sovereigns began to push their con- 
quests beyond the mountains. In 1487 


Halaga was captured after a siege of three 
months ; pther places followed^ and at last, 
in 1492, Granada^ the capital of the Moorish 
kingdom, after a gallant but fruitless de^ 
fence, surrendered to FerdiUand wd Isa- 
bella. The Moors passed over to the Af- 
rican shore to rejoin their countiwmen, and 
all Spain was united under Ferdinand and 
Lsabella. The conquest of the Moorish 



[gnalized 

victory by expelling all the Jews from their 
dominions. Several hundred thousand Jews 
were obliged to quit the kingdom, and the 
little tirn(‘ allowed them for their preparar 
tious entailed the greatest hardships aod 
bufrt‘ring upon th(‘m. Spain thus lost one « 
of the most useful, and one of the wealth- 
iest chi'-'^es of her people. The exiles set- 
tled jniijcipally in the Moliarnmedan do- 
nimion^, where they were kindly received. 

“ Vou call this a wise boveroign,” said Ba- 
ja/ot II. scornfully, “who impoverishes his 
kingdom to eniich niiue.’^ 

It was during this reiGrn that Columbus 
discovered America under the auspices of 
the crown of C Wile and Loon. Thenar- 
ration of Ills vo\ageb belongs to another 
portion of this woik. 

The union of the Spanish states by tho 
mariia£r(‘ of Ferdinand and Isabella wa^ 
the begiiiniiig of th( gr(‘atnebto of Spain, 
wliidi must be from this time counted 
among the great ])owcrs of Europe. The 
expulsion ol tlie French from Naples by 
Gonsalvo of Coido\a, in 150J1, gave the 
(lowu of the Two JMcilic'-’ to Ferdinand, 
whose powei was thereby greatly increased. 
Ill A P. Io04 tiuceii Isabella died, and the 
List check upon the belfishness and mean- 
ness of Ferdinand was removed. Joanna^ 
tho clanirhter of Fmdinand and Isabella, 
was inaiiiul to Philij), Archduke of Aus- 
tria, the son of the Enqieror Maximilian 
and Mary of Burgundy. Philip and Jo- 
anna succeeded Isabella in Castile and 
Leon, while Ferdinand continued to reign 
ill A 1 agon and the Two Sicilies. Philip 
died in loOG, and, as Joanna was insane, 
Ferdihand bcc^ainu once more the actual 
ruler of all Spain. Joanna^ son Charl^ 
remained under the guardianship of his 
grandfather Maximilian. The part which 
Ferdinand played in the affairs of Italy and 
France has been relat(*d in the history of 
those countries. Towards the close or his 
reign he was able to increase hi5 dominions 







Ifiest of the ^ ] iingdohi , of 
srftitTe, which became a part of the king- j 
^doiM of Castile. The Kings of Kavarre I 
were restricted to the prinei- 
of Bearn, on the French side of the 
Ferdinand died in 1516, 



was ■tiopeless.'- In ' 1520;.. 'u. 

■his paternal ■grandfatb€^^.-;.'jil 
was elected eruperor^ as^ litaB been ri*la®B4- ^ 
He was Charles 1. of Spain i but ■ 

peror, was Charles V* of Germany^ ; 



MALAGA. 


Charles, the son of Philip of Austria 
Joanna of Spain, had assumed in 1515 
Jgovhrinnent of the Low Countries wliigh 
^^^ad inherited from his father. Upon 
death of his graiKlfather Ferdinand he 
inherited t4ic cpwils of Spain and the Two 


which tiame h^is known in WMlory. Tile 
events of his reign have been related 
ready as far as they ponqeruM)thei coun- 
tries. It remains to mention those cvjhr 
nected with the history of Spain. . J 
At the death of Ferdinand Charles vwia 





Idug ikt Madrid -by the Spanish three i^uses of tjhe^^^ 

Tp the rate places, thus preyenting a pbncer^ 
and fidelity of this able minister aotion between -them, and permitt^ pd de- 
owed his undisputed accessionf It bate except in the presence of a pr^iding 
not until the autumn of 1517, hovjfever, officer appointed by himself. In COiiti^ 
Hetookwithhim with his condescension to the Spaniards 
Flemings, who made them- was his treatment of the Moors, a large 
in that country by number of whom still remained in Spain, 
and rapacity. Cardinal These had been promised at the conquest 
to remonstrate with of Granada the free exercise qf their re- 
v'll;he\M from his offices, and ligion. Charles, who scrupled at no dis- , 

; thib ingmtitude caused his death. Charles graceful act where he thought he could 
. nb^i^ aaX^toced his Flemish fa vor^ derive advantage from it, now broke 

i;. Offices , and dignitie the kingdom with the pledge of his predecessors, and in V 

aiidh tecklessness that the Castilian cities 1525 commanded the Moors to change 
ifcddressed to him a remonstrance upon the their faith or quit the kingdom. Their 
he treated with contempt, mosques were closed, and their copies of 

■ ^he Spanw greatly displeased by the Koran confiscated. In order to prevent 

of the imperial crown by them from reaching Africa all the ports but 
Hha>rl6S, and the cortes could scarcely be Corunna, in the extreme north, were closed 
prevaiJbd upon to grant him the means of to them. Somewhat later an edict was is- , 
ma^ntiinin^ his new dignity. sued consigning all, who refused to change 

I>^ absence of Charles in Ger- their faith, to slavery. The Moors were a 

tuauy^^^^ de Foix, a relative of the refined and cultivated people — the supe- 

: of Navarre, invaded and riors of the Spaniards in this respect — and c 

■ made himself master of the greater part of this inhuman order threw them into de- 

that kingdom. About the same time the s])air. About 100,000 succeeded in reaching 
Spaniards, indignant at the absence of Africa, but others took uj) arms, and large 
Ghiirles from Spain, rose in insurrection, numbers were slain. Some adopted the 
and, obtaining possession of the insane religion and language of the country, but, . 
QfUasti jbauna, endeavored to‘ use her aii- were, even aft(?r this, reduced to the most , 
tfaority in their atteuipt to expel the regent liuniiliatiiig condition of life. The cruelty 
appointed by the king The jujjjta of the of the king struck a severe blow at the 
insurgents presented a rneiijorial to Charles prosperity of his kingdom, to wdiich pros- 
‘d( » iaiKlihg that he should reside in Spain, j)eritY the Moors had contributed m a: 
and should not confer any office, civil or marked degree. •* 

c;A*]esiastical, upon a foreigner. They also Charles remained eight years in Spain, 
ree jirod that he should summon a cortes <lunng which lime his .W’ars with t'he 
or legislative assembly at least once in French in Italy were conducted by his able 
f!> years, ahd that no member of this g(?iierals. In 1520 he went to Italy to 
body should receive any reward or pension settle the affairs of that country and tO^.;: 
troll) the king. Other measures, equally receivtj the imperial crown from the pope. ■ 
jUvSt, were demanded; but the dernainls A ibn* his return he undertook an expedi- 
wcfre all rejected by Chariles, and a civil tion against the famous Barbarossa, tlie 
war ensued, which re.sul ted in the triumph King of Algiers, 'who had seized Tunis, and 
of the king and in the more complete es- was keeping the whole INIoditerraiiean re- 
tabli,shment;of the, royal authority. gion in terror by his piracies. Barbarossa 

Ffofitmg 'by the les^ of this "rebell ion, was driven out of Tunis, the rightful king 
Charles fixqiJ his permanent residence in of that country was restored, and he en- * 
Spain, ind. By treating the rebels ♦^dth gaged to suppress piracy and protect the 
great clemency made himself extremely Christians in the exercise of their religion, 
popular witih his Bulyects. - IIo adopted the Thousands of captives were liberated by 
dress, language "and manners of the coun- the emperor, who fed, clothed, and sent 
, .try, and excluded foreigners from office in them back to Europe. This spirited expe- 
tbe church as w^l as the state. ’H^^iile dition raised the emperor's credit to a high 
thus complying with the just wdshes , of his state throughout Europe, 

. people, he took In 1539 the people of the Neth^laudsy 




part ' of . the Spahifiji . Ppa®<^-'. 
iuherited by Learies 
were driven into rebellion 
taxation to which they 
They appealed to Francis 
hid, but the French king betrayed 
to the emperor, and gave Charles a 
- pii^age through liis dominions into Flan- 
i^Sers, as has been related. Charles entered 
' Ghent, his native city, on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1540. He was met by the principal 


1^ the mean tide the j9aet otVBacpiic^^ 
had become so troublesome in ,^e ' 

teri-aneau that the emjperor, in uniisiS ' ' 
took a second expedition to Africa a gaytfit " 
liimt His fleet was wrecked, the expeds-i' 
tion was defeated by storn^ ahd 
and in December, 1541, he 
the wreck of his once ibrmidad^^^ir^ 
Spain. The Spaniards, who 
molested at home by the. 
fused to grant supplies for thia 
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‘Citiaens, who asked jiardnii on their knees. 
They found they had to <leiil with a master 
in whc«e breast neither forgiveness nor 
generosity had any place. The emperor 
caused twenty of the principal magistrates 
to i^:bo beheaded. The old Abbey of St. 
BaVon, in whose tower hung the great bell 
Boland, the - notes of which had often 
• roused the to the defence of their 

rights, way|li|» The commercial 
proBjpi^y was ended by the trans- 

fer of TO prfviloges to Antwerp. 


In return* tlie emperor ceased 

the Cortes, and, as neither the sbtrerd^^ipli; 

the nobles would make any 

the other side, the will of the king 

to be the only law whidi previileS^>^ 

kingdom. ' . 

The events of the latW 
reign of Charles concerned 
many more than Spain, and: bilye b 
lated in connection with; 
those countides. Id 1556 the empew, 
was worn out vritK the cares an^ 




' mum TO JOTS- 


Wliich had been gradually thick* 
be^u to put in execution 
' t&B ^design he bad ^png couteniplated, of 
'l^viihdmwing life. In October 

Hpf i&at year ho recalled his son Philip, who | 
limrried^^ M in an 

Jfct Brussels conferred upon him 


of the Netherlands. The 
provinces thus confided to Philip 
5-^ the duchies of Brabuut, Lim- 

v:bdig;- and Guelders; thti 

of Aii;ois, Flanders, llaiiiault, 

a; Holland, and Zealand ; 

ihh inargravate of Antwerp; and the 

;;&^(ynies: of Mechlin^ Utrecht, Fric?laud, 
:Ovprysselvifc^^^^^^ Groningen. A* few weeks 
Jitter the emperor resigned to Philip the 
eTOwns of Spain and the Two Sicilies, with 
the in Asia, Afric^a and 

Amefieh. Then, resigning the iin])eniil 
■C^oWn in favoir of his hrotlicr Ferdinand, 

, ChtM'les sailed from Flusliing to Si)ain, 

Svliere he entered the momistcry of San 
Yp^te, in Estramadyra. He died there on 
the 2Iat of Septenib; r, 1508, 

II. began liis reign with a war 
>Vltli,'tbfi pope, as has been related. ,^His 
<}vinipieaee troubled him sorely about this 
which he r<^gardcd as impious, and 
h;P WiW glad to make ])eace. He had mar- 
of England, luid had resided 
'Sptxltryears in that (Country, whore he was 
■ a relief to him to n^turu to 

' life Own domiiiioris when suiurnoned by his 
lather, and 110 twilhstun ding his wife’s ap- 
peals j he was fully dctermiiu'd to remt»iii 
a>yay from her. In 1557, in order to dniw 
into an alliiince with him in his 
ho made- a last brief visit 
fe and s(K*ured his object by 

• desert his w ife if sli^ refused 

His army was commanded 

, Filibert, I>uko of Savoy, 

th^ resulted to his advantage and 
loss, as has bocui related. Dur- 
^ the Emperor (Jliarles mul 

part of Philip’^i reign the 
accjuired a renown whjeh 
to be regarded as invineiVde. 
A in America had be- 

^ iieoafcje a source of to iHe crown, 

iaid it wras believed would yield still greater 
Tichos, ; Tfes AWealth and the valor of her 

r(^|^ tlie most formidable 

puJfrer ih Europe during this century. 

. By the tre^ of Gatteau Cambresis the 
■aoverekiw of Spain had bound 

ibeinBerves by a secret to take vigor- 


ous measures for the suppression of heresy 
within their dominions. Philip was a man 
of gloomy and morose disposition, stern^ 
haughty, and cruel, and withal a most 
bigoted Catholic. As may be supposed , 
the spirit of the Relbnnation, Avhich had 
afiected all Europe so powerfully, had not 
left Spain entirely untouched. The con- 
stant intercourse betw’ecn that country a: ;d 
Germany during the reign of Charles \\ 
hud caus(*d the Lutheran doctrines to be 
well known in Spain, and many persons 
had adopted them. Bibles in theCastilkin 
tongue W' ere general Jy to be found id the 
houses of the nobles and l::c middle claas- 



j nil UP 11. 

i IMiilip was greatly alarmed by these s^igus 
j of heresy, and at once set the liupiisiiion la 
w ork to rid his kingdom of the evil. By a 
cruci persecution he sueceedcil in bauisliing 
till* and the Protestant doctrines fror.) 

Bi)aiM. He also struck down by the saim.v' 
blow jVei'd'un of thongbt, and threw his 
kingdom back iiilo the barbarism from 
W'hicii k lias never yet enn^rged. 

At the same time Phil!,) revived ' ihe 
cruelties of his father tow'ard llie Christian 
Moors W'ho still remained in Spain... They 
inhabited the region of the Alpujarras, and 
were ki^owii as Moyiicoes. Though they 
were nominally* ('hristians, they secretly 
maintained their old faith. • IiiT.566 Philip^ 
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by an ^dictorcleied them to discontinue the In 1680, the throne of Portugal 
use of their native language, to eeaHO to vacant, ivas claimed by several caaptdidlttii^ 
bestow Mooribh iiarne^ upon their offspring, The most powerful of 'these was Philip Of 
apd to send all tlmi children between the Spam Dom Antonio, the nephew of 
ages of three iiul fifteen to Spanish s< hoo]-^ ba^tniu, the last king, was crowned by 
In 1567 the Mon*' diivtn to despan, took Portuguese part} , but Philip sent an army* jv 
up arms md iiuidcrcd the Christian iii into Portugal unde i the Duke of Alva, wblv? 
habitants of the region Llie war which soon diovc out Dom Antonio, copquenea tfa^ 
Philip had ihiis piovoktd raged with great counti}, and compelled tlie Portuguekd tO*r 
crueU^ ioi tour yc Tin Moors wore acknowledge I'inlip is then sovereign He 
almost c xterminaud, and m 1571 the u conducted thc^ v\ai with i brutality a7i|; 
volt came to an end ciuelty equalled only by liA conduct in^tlve 



BAPAJOZ 


In the Wiethe rlaiids Phdip was not so Nether J m cl •«. With the kingdom the fotu 
successful Ills c floi ts to force the Homan cign p< '^se^sious of Portugal m Braasilv 
Oatjjiolio religion upon the jnople cost him, Africa and the ludus passed into Philippa 
as we *shnll see in luiotln i pul of thi^ woik, Imnds 

the largei pint ol tint in li uid piospcious Jn th 6 summer of 1688 Pliihp despatch d * 
couutiy, winch was for€\(r lost to Spam against England the expedition knoWUeOt 
^nd brouglit ram and suffering upon the the Jn\incible Armada The fate of 
•piovmces that remained in the possession expedition has been related He 
df the bpanish ciown The t\(iits of the the conquest of England as a preliUliiiacf 
^ between Spain an I the Either- to a similar attempt upon Holland ^ 

y/lSpJs will be related in the history of the spent large sums upon the preparatloti ^ 
^hitler counW'v, and we pass them by for the the fleet, and its failure caused him serioisa^ 

financial embarrassment In 1589 tba 
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Lisbon, and destroyed a 
vessels laden ^ supplies for a 

a combined Eng- 
fleet attacked the SpaniiSi 
Id of Cadiz, defeated it and 

the town. In 1596 a second 
aJrxiULda which Philip had collected for the 
England , was scattered by a 


loth of September, 1598, Philip 
a reign of torty-Lwo years, 
fnjin liis fatlier tlic most j)ow- 
m in (Christendom. lie was 

: 'diligent ruler, but be did notliing but 
lading upon his people;. Ii(; 

rulhTeasly crushed the freedom and civiliza- 
v;tibti of Spain, and drove that country back 
, of niediseval ignorance from 

which it was seeking to escape; he ruined 
Portugal; lost the jjrovinces of the Nelher- 
' lands whicli formed tlie Dutch republic; 
and reduced those which he succeeded in 
retaining to beggary. Notwitiistiinding hi.s 
bd^Sj^ion of the W’cidth cd‘ the Indies, the 
S^nish treasury at his death was banknijil. 

himself odious t<» the whole world 
cruelties, and among his vicliins was 
hxs eldest sou Don (!?:irIos, whom he drove 
td'inadhesa and death. Ilo scm lued (o de- 
- iij|bt in the suflerJugs of others, and was 
ipseuslbl© to the better and pdder f(‘e lings 
of oitr nature, lie was a devoted C'ailioJie, 
and the greater part of liis cnicities wnsdut; 
to ;1 hs - bigoted detenninution to crush tlie 
Itefbrihation in his d<>mini()ns. He was suc- 
ceeded by his youngest and only surviving 
son, who asceiiTlcd the throne; us Philip 11 L 
A considerable, })art of the history of 
Spain during the seventeenth century has 
been related in.coniKiCtion with tlxe history 
^ Prance, aiul Englatid, and 

be repeated here. At the com- 
n^eiiCCmeut of the reign •f Philip HI., 
^^in, which had passed out of the hands 
Ptfee Elmperor Charles V. at the height of 
.pdwer and glory, had fairly entered 
oi bfiir ddfcline. The bigoted policy of 
ilipvil. . had robbed her of her great 
had laid the foundations 
‘ of i;Cr rtriu ; but fehe was still a great and 
:i; fo:^Widabte his death. It remained 

; his work. 

' his father's policy 

; W years after his acces- 

throne^ he brought the per^ecii- 
had continued 
of Philip II., to a 
: the survivors 


to depart from Spain. The export of gold 
from the kingdom was forbidden, and the 
unhappy {people were thus compdled to 
abandon the greater part of their property, 
which was seized by the state. Their exile 
was conducted with the greatest cruelty. 
Over 130,000 set out for Africa. Of these 
over 95,000 died of hunger and exlianstiohon 
the way ; 100,000 others passed into France,' 
but were required to adopt the Roman 
Catholic religion us a condition of their re** 
mainiiig in liu* kingdom. They refused to 
do so, and wen* ordivred to withdraw'. While 
se(‘king the ini ans of leaving France, s6 
ninny di(;d in the p(»rts of that kingdom 
that only a wreck of the multitude that had 
entered it sacceed<’ l in glutting out of it- 
Their loss was sc.V(;rely felt in Spain. Whole , 
di.stricts among tlie most productive in the 
kingdom lay idle for want of cultfvators, 
and the prosperity of tlie country j-eceived 
a Kt'vere lilbw. riiilip HI. di(‘d in March, 
1021, and was suc('ecded by his son Pliilip 
IV., then sixteen years ol<l. 

Under the new king, who W'as in many 
re.sj)ect.s siip(Tior to his tin her, the decay of 
the greatness of H|)ain went en witli rapid- 
ity. The part wliieh Bpain leok in the 
Tliirty Years’ War has been ndated. ’ She 
gained iiotlnng by this contest, all her 
earlier advantages bedng wrested from her 
a.s the war progre.s^ed. During the latter 
part of tlic war llic Spanish forces were 
obliged to sup])ross n n'voit in their own 
country. T>nring the campaign of 1639- 
40 the outrages of the ►Spanish.ariiiy quar- 
tered in Biscay and ( ntaJonia drove those 
provinces into revolt. An army of 20,000 
>Spani.’-]i troops was sent to put down the 
outlireak, and elid so with such inerciloss 
fury that the rebels transferred their alle- 
giance to France in 1641. Biscay and 
(atah>nia were formally united to. the 
Freueh (Town. The war with France went 
on until 1659,*wheii it was (dosed by the 
peace of the Pyreiuuxs. Spain was com- 
pelled to cede to Franc;© Rousillon and tlie 
county of Artois. She still held possession 
of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
duchy of Milan, the county of Burgundy, 
and the southc'm Nc^therlands. By this 
tfeaty the Infanta Maria Tlnaesa was cou-^ 
tracted in marriage to Louis XIV. of* 
France. 

Until the beginning of the war with 
France Spain had held possession of Portu- 
gal, which had be(m seized by Philip IL in 
the last century, as related, *For sixty 
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was crufihtid to the 
,earth{;;by ' tyranuy of Spain. 
Ijppp the commeucemeij t of the Catalonian 
iii^iirroctioa the Portuguese troops were 
to nureh agiiiust the insurgents. 
Instead of obi^viug, tliey attacked the 
'Spanish forces in their country, defeated 
them, and proclaiiuod the Duke of Bra- 
"ganzu king, as John IV., a. d. 1640. The 
Portuguese colonies, with the exception of 
Ceuta, in Africa, drove out their Spanish 
garrisons and renewed tlieir allegiaiu'e to 
tJ)(?ir mother country. Tims was the ind(‘- 
pcndence of Portugal re-estahlisJied. The, 
house of Jiraganza si ill liolds the throne in 
that country, and a branch oi it is the 
reigning family of P>razil. 

in 1647 Naplc's revolted, but was com- 
pelled to submit to tSj»aiu the next year. 
This revolt, and the great strain ])ut upon 
Ills resources by tin* Tliirty Yeais’ War, 
compelled Philip JV. to make* ])(‘ace with 
the United Netherlands, and in .Fanuary, 
1648, Spain signed a ti eaty with lJ)C seven 
northern provinc(;s of the NetlicrhuKls, com- 
rprising the Dutch n-public, iji which she 
aiiktiowieilgod them as iVec and in<l('pen- 
der.it states, and ma<Kj ovi r to them tlu* towns 
of JXitch Flanders ami tlje compicsts of 
Holland in Asia, Africa, and Armnica. 

The treaty of West] dial la. did not restore 
peace between Sf)ai]i and hb ance, and tlic 
war betwexm tbos<^ countries went on, as has 
been relatod, until Ibbl), and was clo-sed by 
the peace of the Pyrenees. The events of 
this part of the war iuive been related in 
HUtorif of Fraaro. By tliis irealy 
Spa-in surreud\‘rcd the last vestige of the 
supremacy she bad enjoyed in Kuropcan 
'affairs syice the <la.ys of (.-liarles V. 

Philip IV. died in 3665, and was suc- 
ceeded by Ids son (diaries 11. As Charles 
WaiS tlie son of I’liili}) IV. by a second mar- 
xiage, Louis XI V. of France, whose wife 
vWas the ekh'.st child of PhiWp, claiirred the 
Spanish Netherlumh in her right. This 
brought on a new war Ixitaecu France ajid 
Spain, known as the AV^ir of the S])aiiish 
Su(|^sion, the events of which are. narrated 
in tlie French history of this period. With 
the exception of lids war, the reign of 
Charles was uneventful. ♦ 

jjThe treaty of Utrecht stripjjcd S})ain of 
Ilf Italian possessions and the Spanish 
Netherlands, which were transferred to the 
house of Austria ; Gibraltar and Minorca 
were ceded to the English ; and Spain and 
Portugal resumed their former boundaries. 


Though, stripped ;6f '■fer" 
was sti.ll ■ regarded' as'- 
and her American posglasfiiohk'p® 
her Aioffers a ceaseless .fitream ' 
Precious metals to the amount of 
were annually exported to Spaih 
America, and the products 
America,, the West. Indies,-' 

S(3utli Aniei i(?a ibuiid tlicir way 
mai kels of Europe only Xhrough'^ 
of Spain. A flci^t was sent ohe^ a 
Irom Spain to the ports of Gartageh% 
Bello, and Ven'a (Jriiz, and 
Avith th(i products of the colonies;; 
commercial liouses in the mouther 
•ontroJhd this vast trade, and by 


of the kingdiMu no foreign vessel^ 
enter any Spanish colonial ptirt fbr.^ur-^; 
poses of trade', save once a year/y^heW 
I'higlisli ship was allowed to visit 
licllo. These narrow-minded restrictiOBfly? 
gave ris(*, to an extensive smiuggUng tradp^ 
and filh'd the waters of the West 
! w ith piratt's. • : 

I I’liilip V. was as imrrow-ininded .aJid 

j bigotc'd as Ids pn'deci'ssors. He : 

I liimsi'lf cn‘ir(']y in tiic; hands of the 
I and (luring Lis reign 2,o46 ]K-*rS(>iJS ' 
1 1)11 rued at the stake for their religidu^ ■ 
views. Pldlij) 'cherished the iiope 
ccjediiig to the,Fn‘iieh cTOwn in case^f'^lje 
(leatli of i.onis X V., wliose health w^.veiy ; 
ft'.ebh'. Jn r72t>, believing that event ' 

at liaiicl, he abdicated tlit^ Sj-aidsh 
in favor of liis eldest son, Don LouiSr; 

French king suddc'uly j ea.'overed his 

Don Louis dit'd, ami Philip resunii^jciv4^^^ 

Spanish crown. His (^aughter 

betrothed to Louis XV., arid h«d 

to Fiance to reside, as hgis 

Siie wa% now sc’iit back to 

Louis XV. married Marie Leszea^jJ^fe ; 

In tlie war the Polish succeesion 
seizcal Naples and Sicily, where the Aus- 
trian rule was deteslecl, and conferred 
upon Don Carlos, his son by 
wife, Elizabeth of Parma. 
king as Charles III., and with bins' 
the reign of the. Spanish 
Naples. * ■ . 

Jn the war of the Austrian 
Philip, as has been related, was thp^l 
France. Spain w^as not very , 

this struggle. Philip died 
1745, and w^as succeeded, hy 
nand VI., who withdrew from 
and abandoned northern Italy to 
trians. Spain gained Qothing'^;p||i|R^^ 
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his ■ reigu Ferdinand took no 
'. THtjt in Suro^iean a^irs. He died in 
■ .lf59, and was succeeded by his brother, 
CJbaxksIII., wljb resigned the crowji of the 
i, WO Sicilies to his third son, who became 
'S^inaiul IV. Charles renewed the alli- 


Q 

. mid in May, 1762, unless peace should be 
before then. A Spanish army 
seh ’to tlv? Portuguese frontier, and 
'kingdom was ordered to renounec the 


land, in. alliance with France, and made 
gredt efforts to regain Gibraltar, 'that 
post was defended for three years and seven 
months by tKe English garrison, under 
General Eliott, against the most deter- 
mined assaults, and in the face of ertraor- 
dinary hardships. Iluring this period Ad- 
miral Rodney defeated a Spanish fleet of 
superior force off Cape St. Vincent. P(3jiice 
between Spain, France, the Ijnited Stales, 
Mild England was signed* at Paris on the 
:>d of Soi)tember, 1783. Spain received 
Minorca and Florida, but could not obtain 
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fl'lHafnce for that of the Bourbons, 
t^b^ugnese king al once declared war 
and France, and appealed to 
for aid. An English fleet and a 
an English army wt^re sent to his 
and the Spaniards were driven 
The allies then invaded 
several towns by w-ay 
At ftre apposite sides of the 
fleet captured Havana, 
Mamlla, ^ the Philippine 

war against: En 


I Gil)raltar, though she offcred to purchase it. 

I In 178^ Charle.s JJI. died, and was suc- 
: ceeded hy Ids son Charles IV. In 1791 
I the Spanish king joined the gt'neral ]^uro- 
I pcan movemoiit for the assistaiu*e of the 
dethroned royal family of France and the 
restoration of the Bourbon monarchy of 
that country. In 1793 the Convention de- 
clare^ war against Spain. The death of 
the unhappy young Louis XVII- in the 
Temple opened the way fora peace between 
Spain and France, and a treaty was signed 
between those two countries in* J'dv, 1795, 
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ag This treaty was due 

Joainiytto the exertious of the favorite 
■^:Grod6y/a worthless profligate,- who received 
vtbo high -sou D ding title of 7' Prince of the 
F*eace.” In August, 1796, the treaty of 
San Ildefonso was signed between France 
and Spain, and placed ,the resources of 
Spain at the disposal of the former country 
' |iix, the war with England. Godoy, in 
order to secure the favor of the Directory, 
which pensioned him liberally, made the 
airnirs of Spain entirely subservient to the 
interests of France. Spanish infliienco 
succeeded in withdrawing Portugal from 
the coalition against France. Thus mat- 
ters stood^at the close of the century. 

The history of Spain from the opening of 
the century until the downfall of Napoleon, 
in 1815, has been told in the Frencli liisiorv 
of this period, and need not be repeated 
here. 

Upon the return of peace, in 1815, F(‘rdi- 
nand VII. was restored to the throne of his 
fathers. He at once re-established the In- 
quisition and the convents, wliich liad been 
suppressed by the French. Tyranny was 
restored in its most odious form, and the 
Bpauish people found that all their strug- 
gles ^igainst Napoleon had ejided in the 
loss of their freedom. 

The Spanish colonies in AivKudca, encour- 
aged by the example of tl)e United Stab's, 
had renounced their allegiance to Sjiain in 
1810, upon the fall of Ferdinand, and had 
proclaimed their independence. Upon his 
return to his throne Ferdinand set to work 
to* recover llTt'so colonies. He made great 
exertions and spent large sums to reconquer 
them, but in the end failed, and the domin- 
ion of Spain on tlie American continent 
came to an end. TJio struggle with the 
colonies, exhausted the Spanish treasury 
aod left the army unpaid and half muti- 
nous and the nation discontented. The 
result was a revolution in 1820, which com- 
pelled Ferdinand to abolish the Inquisition 
and the coJi vents, and restore tlib liberal 
constitution of 1812. The Holy Alliance 
now intervened, and demanded the aboli- 
tion'^ of this constituiioii and tlu'. restoration 
of absolutism. Tlie cortes refused to com- 
.X ply with this demand, and Spain was in- 
hi 1823 by a French army under the 
of Angoul^me. The liberals were 
i^i|^ated in every quarter, and Cadiz,' their 
stronghold, was taken in 1823. Ferdi- 
nand Vll. was restored to his absolute 
rule, and proceeded to take vengeance upon 


his enemies. . The French.: gehera3$:v«^| 
ored to incline him to ci more liberal ^oui;^/ ' ^ 
but he’turued a deaf earvto them 
ished the liberal leaders^hat 
power with savage (fruelty. So 
the discontent of the Spanish .peopjje'l^ 
Ferdinand was only flpheld pn hia rthfef^ 
by the French troops, who remai^d 
Spain for seven years. ^ ^ 

In 1833 Ferdinand died, living 
dauglii.crs, the elder of whom was three^li 
years old. In September, 1830, jie 
issued a pragmatic sanction, which; 
the law excluding w^omcirfrom the 
throne. Upon his death liis brothei:, ; 
Carlos, produced a paper which he claihl^ : 
w^as signed by Ferdinand, which reyp^i^ f 
the pragmatic sanction, and which 
Carlos oftered in support of his own el 
to the crown. Spain was at once 
between two parties — the liberals, whp.su|H; 
])ortiH] the regency of the queen-mpthpr, 
(..'bristina of Naples, and the Carli^, pT 
l)artisaijs of Don Carlos. England and 
Franco favored the former, but the pppe' 
and the northern powers sustaiued Don 
(5irlos. A civil war ensued, and thp liber- 
als finally triumphed, and procured 
acknowledgment of the young queen, 1$^ 
beila II. Don Carlos, however, conidnui^ 
the ^var until 1840, when he was finaBj 
d(*fcaUMl and fof(;ed to abandon the s^ggle. 

' A considerable party desired that 
young queen should marry lier couain, the 
(.V>unt of Moutemolin, the son arid iieiy of , 
Don Carlos, a union which would have • 
united all the claims lo the crown, arid haya 
restored peace to 8pain. France and ; 
land, however, oi:)posed this |tnion/;:||^d : 
Louis Philippe, as we have seen, res6ly«td ■ 
to make Queen Isa licl la’s marriage; the : 
means of strengthening his dy nasty i 
succeeded in ivduciiig her to marrj;;fi^ 
cousin, Don Francisco of .Assis, 
little better than an idiot, and at the sf 
time married his youngest son, the 
of Montpensier, tO the Princess 
Louisa, the sister of Queen Isabellay;#^ 
who, from her more vigorous healthys^^^ :' ; 
likely to outlive her sister. This : 

scheme, so characteristic o4‘ the selfish 
of the French, resulted, as we have«eeriy^ 
raor(3 injury th^ii benefit to the 
monarchy. * 

In 1843 Queen Isabella was declared^ 
age, and from this time Spain 
erned as a constitutional state. - ' 

who was a woman of notoriously 
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"little ^vpart, in thn governm^tj. 

prmcipally by lier 
a sHceession of popijar gen- 
V was that the kingdom 

Constantly in a state of civil 
Gonzales Bravo became 
He caused the arrest and 
: of the leading generals 

and also of the Duke and 
Montpensier, the latter of whom 
ieader will remember .was the sister of 
f i: the ^yeen. The banished generals each 
adherents in the array, and ii i-evolution 
out. The queen’s troops were 
and she herself was driven out of 
Bpkin. V She took refuge in France. The 
;3ohtl)on dynasty was declared at an cud in 
Spain, and a provisional goveriiiuent was 
-jsfet up in Madrid, with Marshal Serrano, one 
/ >qf the Va^iishe^ generals, at its liead. 

^ ; unhappy kingdom was once more 

divided ns to the form of goverinncnt it 
'fjttou^ adopt. A small, cultivated edass, 

. W to set up a reiaiblic, but 'the great 
■'Sody of the iiatiou desired a constitutional 
Hionarchy. Don Carlos, a grandson of the 
<jueen-S uncle of the same name, proclaimed 
hiralelf king as Charles VII., and was sup- 
; - ported a considerable party. In June, 
.iSTdif Qiioen Isabella a})dicate(l lu r crown 
^ of her son, the Prince of Asturias, 

years old, and. “Ills claims were 
supported by the Fnaich government, which 
hoped. through him to(*sLabli.sh its influence 
Jii Bpftih. The Spanish nation, liowevcr, 

. refused ta accjcpt liim. The c‘rown wa.s llicii 
. <ill€red to the King of Portugal, who d(‘- 
clm^ for both himself and liis brotiu'r. 

. General I^rim, wdio liad become ibc ruling 
Spanish government, llieii 
. selected Prince Frederick of Hohenzollern- 
distant relative of the King 
^ ^6f Prussia. The i n vitation was d eel i n ed by 
.Pfihee Frederick in the Summer of 1870, 


and was transferred to his younger brother, 
Prince Leopold. The French government, 
as WQ have seen, made this choice the pre- 
text for war with Prussia. Prince Leoj>old,’' 
in consequence of this, declined the Spanish 
invitation. 

After this the Spanish crown was oflhred 
to Amadeo, Duke of Aosta, the second son 
of Victor Erniimuiiel, King of Italy, and 
was accepted by hiju. He was formally 
(diosen by the cortes on the Kith of Decem- 
ber, 1870. A few days later he set out for 
Spain, landing at Carthagena. The festivi- 
ties attiiiding his a nival were brought to 
an end by the as.sassination of General 
Prim, ilie wist st ami best of Spanish states- 
men of the lime, on the 20th of December. 
On the oOtli King Amadeo was crowmed^ 
and gave his ronsent to a libi'ral constitu* 
tion, which guarantijcd civil and religious 
liberty to the natioji. Amadeo found liw 
thnme anything but a bed of roses. The 
liberal party desired still greater changes, 
ami ihe adherents of Don Carlos, supiK)rted 
l>y tlie constant intriLrucs of the priests, 
were [Jotting the ovcrtfiiow of the liberal 
monarchy. In A[)ril, 1872, the Carlists 
rose in open rebellion in the northern prov- 
inces; and on the 19th of July in tlie same 
year a dastardly at t empt was made to assas- 
sinate the king and queen. Thoroughly 
disgusted wdtli his subjects, Amadeo re- 
signed liis crown on the 11th of Fcbruai‘y, 
187*3. His abdication wa.s followed by the 
proclamatioji of a republic, which, in 1875,- 
gave })lace to a inonarcliy under Alfonso, 
the young I^rince of Asturias, who is the 
present reigning sovereign. 

In 18(;8 a revolution broke out in Cuba, 
The patrii^t jiarty proclaimed their incle- 
]>emleneo of fSpain, and organized a repub- 
lic. The war still (in 1877) drags its slow 
course, the patriots having foiled to hold 
more than a small part of the island. 
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CHAPTER L 

t'KOM THE EAIILIEST TIMES TO THE PRES- 
ENT DAY. 

Geogra.i)liica] Position of Portii;?al -— Ejirliost Inliaf)- 
itants -Subdued by the Romans — The Saracen 
Conqiiest — Recovered by tlie Christians — Erected 
into a County — Ori^ifin of the Name PortuiLm]- - 
Sancho'l. Makes Portu^ml u Kint^dom — Padtrna 
of Alfonso 11. and Dinis J. -A IfoiJS<» J V. — Murder 
of lues de Castrf*-- h’lirv of /)oiji J’C(Jro— Reii,oi 
of Pedro I. — Ferjiando I - 1 vcii,oi of .foain ] . - 1 1 is 
Conquests in Alricji'— Mariiiinc lOntcrprises and 
Discoveries <»f the Portnu^nesc — Jlcii'ii of Alfonso 
V'. — D(3m Pedro Driven into Jtebelliorj — .loam IT. 
— His Great Kei^n — liis Reforms -Failurir of tbc 
Plots A^aji^ist him — Pr(»s]»crity nf T’ortn^al — The 
Cape of Good Hope Doiibied — Manuel — The 
Poftuguese in India — Tlieir Pcjssessioiis and Jn- 
llueiice in the East--ni,veovcry of Rrazil — .Joam 
III. -Brazil Colonized -Sebastian — Invades Af- 
rica — Is Defeateil and Slain— Reijin ot' Dorn 
Henry — Philip II. ol Spain Seizes Portugal -'The 
Kingdom Declines under S|)}inisli Rule- Ttevolu- 
tioii of 1040— Tiu; l)uk(^ of Ibaganza Made King 
— ^^Var with Spain — Alfonso VI.— Battle of Yilla- 
viciosa — AllianecMvitli EiigUind — Bcigns of Pedro 
IT, and Joain V. — Reign of ^Taria — I torn doam 
Regent — Declares War Against the French Re- 
public— Napoleon Attacks Portugal- Flight of 
the Court to Brazil — The Peninsular War — .loam 
VI. — Revolution of lS'JO --R(!tuni of the Iving- - 
Maria da Gloria — Brazil Becomes Independent — 
Reigns of Pedro V. and Luiz I. 

J OBTTTGAL (?()iii|)ris(:!.s tho mo.st of 
the wostcj’ii poiTioii of tho Jberiau 
poniwsiilii of Juiropo. It i.s bouinh’d 
on the north and oant by S]>aiii, 
and on the south tind wc.st by tho 
Allsiiitic ()(*(‘aii. It lies between 
latitude dO ’ 57' and 42*^’ 8' north, and lou;^i- 
tude 6° 12' to O ' 32' we.st. Its greatest 
leugth from ^north to south is 3C6 miles ; 
♦its greatest breadth fioin east to west 137 
milcSj with a general Ijreadtli of 100 miles. 
It embraces an area of 34,500 square miles. 
The Azores and Madeira, which form ii 
part of the kingdom, comprise an area of 
1,237 square miles addiiiomil. The popu- 
lation of Portugal proper is 4,298,881 ; with 
the Azores and Madeira tho f)opulation of 
the kingdom is 4,677,5()2. 

ffortugal was originally inhabited by 
^Itic tribes, and at an early day a profit- 
HJ^'trado with them was oarrjed on by the 
Imag^icians, the Carthaginians, and the 
( Ireebs. The Romans know the country as 
Lusi^ia, fi^pm its chief tribe^ the Lusi- 
tania We have already related, in the his- 
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tory of Rome, the Wbjugation of 
by the Romans, which was completed' aboulfci -' ^ 
B. c. 140. As we have also seen, it r©*l- 
mainecl a Roinajii province until the fifth' - ■ 
century of the Christian eji-a, when, it 
seized by the Alans upon the irri^eif 
the Gcjimiii- barbarians into the ^ahi^:'; ■ 
pe ninsula. It subsequently passed into 
Jiauds of tho Visigoths, w'ho made it a part ; ■ 
of their kingdom. A t the tall of the Go 
kingdom, in the eighth century, Lusitania. ■ 
was coiKjuori d by the Saracens or Moors, . 
w ho belt I ii fur more than two hundred 
years. As the kingdom of Leon and 
tile grew ill strength, the Christians, 
liave seen, ])ressed the ]VI(»ors bacH^ai^i ^ 
K(‘ar tbc close of the eleventh century 
ibnso Vi. of Li’on and Castile recoy^r^(ti^^C 
largo part of Lusitania from the . 

and held it hrmly against them. lu p. '! 
1095 Alfonso gave the country betw^i 
Minho and Duiiro to Henry of Burgundy;.? 
his son-in-law, who took the title of 
of Portugal — ironi Portva Ca/c, ‘ 

name of the town of Oporto. Henrj^ljinad^ 
Cuimaraens his capital, and in several vig-p^ 
orous campaigns extended 'his domiuiaiis ; , 
southward at the cxpeiiBO. of the 8arae,eii&:v 
Henry died in 111 2; and was euc<?eedMfe^ 
by his son, Allunso Heniiquez, who 
won great succ(^sse.s over the Moors, ’fln^ 

1 137 he defeat eil tliein in the ggeat buttlUH 
of Ouiuiue, near t he Tagus. HR, theU 
suined the royal tide, and asceudi?d? 
tlirone as Alfonso I. Thus was 
the kingdom of Portugal. Tho titlo 
fonso was acknowledged by the 
Leon and Castile, and was confirmed by the 
pope. Ho continued his wars against 'tte. 
Moors, and onr the 25th of October, ' 
took Lisbbn by storm. He extended hfe V 
authority over fully one-half of the modern' 
kingdom of Portugal, and successfully laid. .■*> 
the foundations of his country’s greatnes^j ^ . 
In 1143 he assembled a diet at 
which drew up the first code of laws / 

kingdom. He died in 1186. ^ ' ‘ 

Sancho I. became king at the 
his fether. iJe continued the warU 
the Moors, and succeeded; in 
kingdom ■ to - its ■ present' 
ierred his capital to Coimbra, and 
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to aE high degree. of prosperity 
.:iUiS pQwer/^^^ his death, iu 1211, he was 
by his sou, Alfonso II., the chief 
was a war witli Leon 
f which he suffered many re- 
died in 122^1, aud -was siic- 
by his son, Saneho H,, who, after 
important successes over 
conquering a large part of 
' the ipctreme southern part of 
b bceaShe involved in a quarrel 

■; tfie church.^ He was never very sciai- 


marriage invalid, but on the death of the 
queen issued a hull legitipiating the second 
marriage and the issue arising from it. Al- 
fonso died in 1279. 

Dinis I., the son of Alfonso, succeeded to 
tlie crown. Like his predecessors he soon 
became embroiled in a quarrel with the 
church, but managed to effect a reconcJlia^ 
tioii with the pope on terms advantageous 
to himself. He was one of the greatest of 
tlio Portugiicsci kings. lie founded u p- 
wards of forty cities, was a liberal friend of 
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dealings with ecclesiastics, and 
revenues aud ^iroperty 
and appointed his 
to th vacancies in the church. 
> d^ by the Council of Lyons, in 

;-v|2^„.and retired to Castile, where lie died. 

Bb i**® succeeded by his brother, Alfonso 
■ .Ujl, who conquered Algarve, and annexed 
dpw He drew ^ upon hlm- 

0^ of the church liy marrying 
first was still, alive. 
-^Alexander IV. declared the second 


1 learning, industiy, and commerce, and be- 
! gan for Portugal tile career of navigation 
and commercial enterprise which subse- 
quently rendered her illustrious and M'oalthj. 
“With great zeal in the administration of 
justice, he combined a liberality truly 
royal, and a capacity of mind truly com- 
prehensive.” He was termed “ the father 
of his country” by his subjects. He 'died 
in 1325, He was succeeded by his son; 
Alfonso IV., called ‘“The Brave.” Hiw 
reign would ||bave been unimportant but 
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waged with A Ifonso of Castile 
the wrongs of h is daughter, who 
WiSkS the wife of the Castilian king. 

Pedro, the son and heir of the Portu- 
.^uese king, had formed a guilty connection 
with Ijles de Castro, a lady of his court. 
Pearing that Pedro wouJ<l seek to marry 
Ifies afUii- the death of his wife, Alfonso 
caused Ines to hold over the baptismal font 
a child of Pedro — thus forcing her to con- 
tract what was supposed to be a spiritual 
iiflinity to Pedro, too near to p(‘rmit him to 
marry her. Pedro paid jio attention to 
this*, and after tlio d(aitli of his wife was 
privately married to Tiles on the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1354. She Inid already borne liiir> 
four children. AVheu (juestioiKMl by his 
iiither, Pedro denied tlie marriage, but 
firmly refiLSed to abandon lues or to marry 
again. Alfonso was fearful that Pedro’s 
infatuation for Ines would cause him to set 
asiile his sgn by bis first wife, wlio was Ins 
true heir, in favor of one of his children by 
Ifiea. He consulted Ins courtiers, who werii 
already jealous of the favor sliown by Pedro 
to the Castros, and was advised to put liles 
to death. He reluctantly c.onsented. The 
queen akid the Archbishop of Braga learned 
of the plot, and warned Pedro of it, but lie 
disregarded their warnings, as he could not 
believe that his father would even harbor 
the thought of sneli a mime. Several 
months later, during I\:dro’s absence on a 
hunting excursion, All’onso wnmt to the 
Convent of St. Clair at Coimbra, where liies 
w'as residing, to put his horrid plan in ex- 
ecution; but the tears, the youth, and 
beauty of Ines, and the sight of her little 
ones, his own grandchiltlren, so move<l him 
that he departed, leaving them unharmed. 
Afterv his departure his attendants re- 
proached liini for what they termed his 
weakness, and dri'vv from him an order to 
vcarry out the plan themed ves. They at 
-once returned to the convent, and the uu- 
happy Ines perished be!ii?:LLh their dag- 
gers, Pedro returned from liis hunting 
expedition soon after the assassins de- 
parted. His grief and rage at finding his 
'\yife barbarously mm-dered were wild. As 
he could not revenge the deed on the per- 
sons of the assassins, who were protected by 
his father, he took u|) arms and ravaged 
with fire and sword the provinces where 
, their chief possessions lay. Alfonso, alarmed 
by this formidable outbt^eak, endeavored to 
pacify his son, and though he refused to 
deliver up the murdered of Sies, agreed to 


banish them &om die kingdom ad | 
of peace, Pedro then epnsen ti^ tp 
ciliation, deferring the completion 
revenge until he sTiould have become ; 
Alfonso died in 1357, two years afkgr 
murder of Ines. His death is said tb ‘ 
been hastened by his remorse for his 
in that tragic event. 

Pedro I. now came to the throne,;- 
at once demamied of his 
the Cruel, of Castile, the Jirrendw 
murderers of Ines, wlio h^d taken rdtuge 
that country, offering to surrender 
Castilian nobles who had obtaiiied : 
asylum in Portugal, and whom Pedro 
Cruel was anxious to get intp his ppwijfe 
The offer w^as accepted. Ope of the mur- 
derers of lues escaped, but the other 
were arrested and surrendered tp the Poif^^' ; 
tugueso king, who on his part seized; 
Castilian reihgees and delivered them to : 
their sovereign. Having gotten his .vibiiSoji;,;; 
into his power, Pedro put them to 
with horrible torments, which, he h9l|^e4 v 
with his own hand to inflict. The ;k*ligv' 
now caused Ins inarriage" with to 
made public, and the states of the kiAgdom 
solemnly declared tliat Ifies was entitled’ 
the honors iisnally paid to the ^[ueems of 
Portugal. Pedro next caused the* dead 
body of his wife to be disinterred mivl 
arrayed in royal robes, with ' cro^ri and 
s(H>ptre, and seated on a superb thron.0 ih, 
the Church of Ht. Clair, at Coimbra. Thefiii 
taking his stand by the side of the 
he compelled his nobles and clergy 
homage to the dead ♦ body, sternly 
eacli one as he approached to see 
failed not in fulfilling the du tj^of a subjeojt : 
to his queen. He then burM Tfies witlh 
solemn j)omj) in the monastery t)f Al;Cpb^%. =■ 
Pedro’s reign lasted ten years, 
cuted the laws sternly and mercilessly; 
chief wrath Ix'ihg directed againist 
who were guilty of the excesses^ 
marked his own youth. He dic'd in - 

Fernando I., the son of Pedro by. Ins first 
wife, succeeded him. He was cruel, aiili..- 
licentious. He compelled Qiie of his ' 

to divorce his wife in order that be m^ht 
marry her himself, and during his -wbol0 
reign w^as under the influence oi ' 

principled wotuan. Th’e inarriage . 
great offence to the nation. Though 
nando’s reign was, on the whole, 
he did some things worthy of* a lung. ; 
put down the bandits jWho weije 
much trouble in scmie of 



moM jsa to ^^ pme^ent day. io8i^ 


to landed* property ; im- 
plied the government of the cities ; 
Sifc^ht the fleet to a Jiigher degree of effi- 
- oii^cy, and rebuilt the walls of Coimbra and 
.Li^n. His only child was a daiigliter, 
to the King of Castile, 
'’tbedcit h of Fernando in lo83 was fol- 1 
rid wed by an jnferregniim of two years, 
tb^ kingdom was torn by the 
^ of the eoutending parties. The 

: ;fras that Jeam (or John), the illegiti- 

of Pedro I. by a lady of Galieia, 
h made himself regent, seized the 
l^rohe, and on the 6tli of April, 1385, was 
J^k)cltdme4 king as Joam I. 

' a lyan of considerable ability, 

was cunning and unscrupulous, lie 
^feated th® efforts of the King of Castile 
4b conquer Portugal, the crown of wdvirh 
ihat monarch claimed in right of his wife, 
lyho was, the daught^^ 1. Ho 

administered justice faith fully, and did 
hiiiicdi to suppress brigandage. Ho marked 
Philipjm, the daughter of the English Duke 
df Lancaster, by whom be had five sons and 
#bveral daughters. In order to give these 
iodS an opportunity to distinguisli thoin- 
selyfes he undertook a war against tlie Moors 
|oti the African side of the Straits of Gibral- 
tiV. . The fortified city of Ceutii was taken 
Sh 14lu. The Moors made repeated and 
. ^es^ra efforts to regain the city, but it 
held against them by the Portuguese 
garrisou. It remained in the hands of Por- 
tugal, until seizure of the kingdom by Philip 
iL of Spain it became a possession 

that country, which still holds it. Joam 

; - Ih the reign of Joam I. tlie Portuguese 
career of maritime 
*Prijice Heiirique, or Henry, 

. son of King Joam, devoted him- 

to the advaiieomeiit of iiauti- 
Ho established an observatory 
: St. Viueeut, where he gathered 

men of nil countries sj^illed in 
and astronomy, and consulted 
them 'concerning his favorite scheme, which 
,tb find a passage to the East Indies by 
si^^ing around the most southern point of 
. He supported wi thereat liberality 

■ various thatSvere made at 

ntb discovery, and his zeal was at* 

length r by the discovery in 1419 

. of the Madeira Islands, and later still of 
de Verde Islands, and 
'Before his death, in 


1463, the Portuguese discoveries had been 
pushed to withimfive degrees of the equator. 
The popes, as tlie heirs of the Ciiesarfi, 
claimed the right to dispose of all islands 
and newly discovered lauds, and Pope 
Eugenius IV. conferred upon the King of 
Portugal all the countries between Cape 
Non and the Indies. 

Duarte (or Edward), the son of Joam, 
(^anie to tlu; throne at his fjEither’s death in 
1433. He reigned five years. He under- 
took an iiijsuccessfur war agh-inst the Moors 
of Atriea. His army was beaten and his 
brotlu r Don EenuiiKlo was taken prisonen 
He was treated wiih great cruelty by the 
Moors, and diiuj, after a captivity of several 
years, from the severities imposed upon him. 
* 1)1111110 died of tin-, jdague. 

Alfonsf) V.,son of Duarte, was proclaimed 
king at his father’s death in 1438. Being 
a minor, his mdlier, Queen Leonora, 
claimed the reg('ney. She was driven from 
this position by the king’s uncle,* Dorn 
Pedro, and forced to retire into Castile. 
Pc<lro governed tiic kingdom wisely during 
the eight yt'ars of his regency, and the 
grateful peo])lo of J/ishoii would have erected 
a statue to him had he not forbidden them 
to do so. In 1440 Allouso, being fourteen 
years olrl, was deelan'd of age. He con- 
tinued Pedro at the head of the state for 
some time, and married his daughter Isabel. 
His fiivoriles at length succeeded in poison- 
ing liis mind against Dom Pedro, and he 
came to regard his father-in-law^ as his most 
tlaiigcsrous enemy. Perc,(‘iving this change, 
JV.dro re(]uesle(l leave to resign Tiis place in 
the government and retire to Coimbra, of 
which ho was duke. His request was 
grantc'd, but he was soon horrified by being 
(harged by his enemies with having pois- 
oned the late king and queen. Alfonso 
accepted the charg(», as true, ordered Pedro 
to remain on his estates, and forbade his 
subjects to bold any communication with 
him. Idle duke w^as subjected to other in- 
sults, aiul was finally driven to take up 
arms, as it w'as jilaiu to him that he must 
(dioose betw<^en death on the field or on the 
.scaffold . His forces were defi'iitcd by the 
royal army, and he was sluin. Alfonso 
bnitnlly refused his body burial. It was 
privately intened by some peasants. Five 
years later Alfonso, who had been brought 
to his senses by the indignant remonstrances 
of the pope and the European soyereims, 
acknowledged the innocence of Dom Pedro, 
and interred* his Iwnes with great pomp 
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burial-place of the kings of Por- 
tugah In revenge for the fate of the un- 
bltppy Dom Fernando, Alfonso renewed 
the war with the Moorb, and invaded 
in 1471. lie took Tangier, whicli 
vras held hy the Portuguese until 1602, 
when it ci^Jod to England as a part 
of (he dowiyofthe bride of Charles II. 
Alfon^^o became involved in a war 

with ( Wile, in the ho[)e of obtaining the 
cr()\Mi of that country by marrying Juana, 
tin* reputed daughter of Eurnpn' IV. lie 
was compelled to malve peace in 1470, and 
to relinquish his pretousions to the Castilian 
crown, lie died in 14'S1. 

Joam, or John II , succeeded his father. 
He was tlie greaU'^t of the king'- of Por- 
tugifl, and his reign was the most brilliant 
in riie history of that country. He was a 
man of broad and hhcial \ u \vs, \inron)us 
in the execution of liis designs, ]Kdili( 
and cautioub ; a lover of justice, and sin- 
cerely ‘anxious to ]H’omote the h.qqfuie^s 
and pro«peiity of his people Cjjon com- 
ing to the throne lie found the royal i‘( ve- 
nues «o mueh c xliaustcd by the cxlnu again e 
of his fiithcr lliat tlic state was marly bank- 
rupt. lie at oiK'e inaugiirattd udbinis 
W’hicK filli‘d the tnasuiv wuiiout ojifues- 
sing the ]) 00 ple. lie next iiitrodmcd a 
series f)f measures Iiy wlinh he broke tlu 
pow'er of the feudal nobilit}, and rendend 
them entirely depemluit ujioii the eiowu. 
He took from tin m tlu' power of life and 
death over their v<issals, and restricted it 
to himself and to the royal coui'ts — a great 
gain for the peo[»lc. He compelled all who 
had reeeiv((l grants, whellui oi lands or 
dignities, from his predi ct'sMU’'^ l(» produce 
their title deeds and otlier iieoessaiy instill- 
ments. Where the title was defective the 
claimant was deprived of it ; where the 
■concession v^as extiavagant it was greatly 
modified* He also took Irorri the nobles 
the right to nominate tlu‘ local magistrates, 
who had been* until now chosen from this 
order, and vested the nomination in the 
crown and threw the (»ffiec open to all 
classes, the only qualifications demanded 
being learning and merit. These reforms, 
so necessary to the welfare not only of the 
commons but of the entire kingdom, gave 
great ofience to the nobles, and several con- 


spiracies were formed by them against the rCape of Good Hope, and reached 

Irinrv ^4' • 


king. The first of these was headed bv the 
Duke of Braganza. ^ It was detected by 
Joam, and the duke" was beheaded. An- 
other conspiracy was formed %j a number 


ic''? 

of the leading nobles^ ilnd had for4ta 
the elevatioa af the Duke of 
king’s cousin, to the' throne, Th4 ^ 

betrayed by th^ mistress of 
Evora, one of the leading 
Joatii with his own hand slew the Duko ^ ij 
Vi^>eo, and sent the other oons|&ators - 
the block and to prison. ^ ^ ‘ 

Joam prosecuted the wav with the 
lican Moors with vigor, and his ^ 

won many brilliant successes over^thf^* ; 
At home he introduced industry ' 

fort among liis people, and greatly increased 
the wealth and lesourccs of Ills kingdoi^.*^ ** 
In this reign the maritime enterprisdf of 
the Portumu'^e were pushed forward with t 
vigor. Joam w^as a wise and liberal friwd - 
to these ipulertakiiigs, which contributed SO 
largely to lh(' prosperity of his kingdoid. 
Tie builL up an active and lucrative trade 
with the In bos on the coast of Gumea,from 
wliic'li the crown derived a great revenue of 
gold and ivory. Exploring expedkions 
were sent along tlu‘ African coast, whidk 
discovm'cd the African kiiigdoins of Benin 
and (V)iigo, wiili whicli jirofitable commer- 
cial relation'^ vM*re establisbed, the Portu- 
in (aih vn^o erecting a fort andv 
trading in the newly discovered 
try. In 1 kS7 Ikirlholomew Diaz doubled ^ 
the most soiuhei ii ra])c of Africa, and found 
that the (‘astein eoa^t of that continent 
^tret( IkkI aw av from the ea])e to thenortbetot. 

In con'-C(pu‘nc(* of tlu‘ terrible w^eather he 
experience d lie named it the Cape of Storms^ 
but tlie (li.-oowry ho encouraged the 
of Portugal ill his hope of reaching th0 
Indies by sea that lu' changed the name tO 
the (^ipe of Good Hope. ^ 

The last jeans of Joam were saddened, by 
the death of Ins only sou, in 1491- ' He 
did not long survive this affliction, ^but 
died in sincerely mourned fay ali 

classes of his subjects. ' . * 

Man Lid, thy* brother of the DuktJjjjJsf ' 
Viseo, and coubiii to Jo^m, snoceiedod 
on the tl;ironc. He proved himself a 
king, and maintained the prosperity of 
kingdom at home, and its renoWa > 

He vigorously carried out Joam^s poliOV of,* 
establishing the influence of 
the East. In 1497 the great 
da Gamfi sailed from Lisbon, 


ID Malabar, or ^Western India, ih 
1498. In spite of the boiatility Of " 
hammedan rulers of India, the Po; 
in this and other expeditions, sUi 
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ih^mset^^ '^t Gba and ather 
['..)^iiuii^:(m.:the Miim in 

. century they built up a large 

■':. 'a^'lacrative trade with tbeir own country; 
' remlared Portugal one of the ricliest 

‘ ^ngdortuS in Europe. Until now the pro- 
^ had been brought to 
1: U by the Venetian 

deJi The ^ sucjftese of the Portuguese 
ijibrted th commerce of the East from the 
Jt^tatiean to the Atlantic, and con- 
than any other cause to the 
The Portuguese wisely 
a policy of territorial acquisition. 


A number b^ of the Portuguese * 

cibwn now Of these the nn^t 

[ powerful \Vas SPh|Ii^^^ Spaija, whoW 

mother was the daughter of King Manuel, 
and whose first wife w^as Maria, the eldest 
daughter of Joain III. Philip’s poWer eu- 
iihled him, as w'e have related in The JSia- 
tory of Spain y to seize the Portuguese king-* ’ 
dom and triumph over his rivals. He Avas 
proclaimed King of Portugal in 1580, and 
for the next sixty years that counti*y formed 
a part of the Spanish nionarchy. Under 
the 8panish rule the greatness of Portugal 
steadily declined. Her j>osae.ssions in hofrth- 


confined themselves to ooininereial i eru Africa passed into the hands, of SjMtipr, 

' ' on tlie cofist. For uearly a | and were lost to Jier forever. On the western; • 

,-^piury^^t^ masters of the. Indian I coast of Africa the Dutch became forrnid- : 

' Their possessions in that quarter I able ri vals of rt»rLugal, and drew from her; 

■ Aeere; governed by a ninnber of vieer^ of lier trade. In Asia they alsb^ 

■ '^whbmvDon Alfonso d’AllniqiuM’q lie great gains, an fl put an end to. thC: 

^ In 1500 a new field for For-' 

l^Jidgnese enterprise was ojieiK^d liy the dis- 

Brazil by Cabral, an admiral of 
hfaiiuel. 

A;, 3^ succeeded 

or, John III. Early in the reign 1 great peril. The Jiaiglish also began n<rw 
y this prince Braifll was c()lonizod b}^ lay the foniidation.s of their Eastern 

%tiigaL his reign in oxtiuiding 1 einf^ire, which was one day to overshadow 

Alibis power in Asia, but lo.st ground in north- j the pow’er of IxAh the Portuguese and the 
/Crp Africa. He introdinaaJ tin- Inquisition | Dutch. 

against the pro1(‘Sts and Th(,> Sjninianls were univer.sally detested 
:;feiatreatie8 of his people; bnl his reign vvas,*i by the Povlugnese, and their rule bore so; 
Am a good one. lie died in Ix'aviiv upon the country that the popular 

;.T5S7:>.- I disciuiteut steadily increased. In 1640 the 
;A-‘ Sebastian, the grandson of Joam, sue- 1 cm ire nation rose in revolt, and proclaimed 


1‘ortngucse supremacy in that quarter of 
the world. At the end of the Spanish as^ 
(’eiid(‘ncy the Purtnguc.so settlements in the 
East W'ore reduced to half their former 
number, and thos^i which reniiiined were III 


to the crown. Being only three 
ly^arb old, the governinent was fin* a w hile 
mdt^inistere^ for him by his grandmother, 
Awife of^oam, wlio was the sister of tin* 


She resigned the re 
years to Cardinal 


licnrique. 

‘68;<th% king having reached the age 
in^tceii, assumed the ^i^^ivcrnnient liini- 
®SeK|;^e at once engaged in an ill-advised 
^the kingdom of Morocco, for 
Tt of wliich he laid heavy burdens 
pwple. The War was uppojiiilar, 
was implored liy his counsel- 
but he persi.'^ted, ninl in 
myaded M at the liead of an 

jStmy. of 15,000 men. On the 4th of Au- 
was defeated and slain by the 
of Alc^l^ar-Seguer. 

. Heairy, the uncle of Sebastian, as- 
. th^ throne of Portugal jmraediately 

- .^e receipt of the hews of the king’s 

y His yeign was brief, and in 1680 he 

^ArithouJ heirs. : . , 


the Duke of Braganza king as Joam IV. 
The new' king was reeogui'zed by England^ 
France and Holland, ail of whom were 
lioi^lilc to Spnin. Joam did not depend oil 
the favor of other powers, however, but pre- 
pared to meet the efforts he knew Spain 
would make to recover her lost authority. 
A desultory war w-ith that country began in 
1641, and coiilinued until the death, of 
Joam, wliicli took place in 1656. 

Alfbuso VI., the second son of Joam, suc- 
ceeded to the throne, his elder brother 
having died some time previous. He was 
so w^eak and contemptible a king that the 
Spaniards w’ero induced to prosecute the 
war against Portugal more vigorously. 
Success declared in favor of the smaller 
kingdom, and the Spaniards were decisively 
defeate^cl in the battle of Villa viciosa, in 
*1666. Prom this time the independence of 
Portugal w^as secure, though Spain as yet 
refused to acknowledge it. In /1661 a 
treaty of alliance was concluded .with Skig* 
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4a^dy toi Catharine, the daughter of Al* 
fc^sp, was married to Charles II. of Eug- 
}aii& Tangier and Jloinbay were ceded to 
fthe English as ilic <lowry of the Princess 
Oathai'ine. This treaty was the beginning 
;'bf along connection between Portugal and 
Eng^land, which had a marked effect upon 
: ihe ibrtuncs of the former country. In 
1667 the J Portuguese, who liad l)C(M)me dis- 
gusted with Alfi:>uso, set him aside as an 
imbecile, and made Ids brother 1 * 0(110 re- 
gent. A dispensation was obtained from 


the throne at the death of bii 
1706. Tlie^ pwcipal event of 
was the* conclusion of a treaty 
in 1737, by which that power, 
t)ie inck^peudence of Portugal. 
in 1750, and was succeeded by 
I or J < )sep li. ■ , ^ ;‘y V -‘if 

I Jose was one of the best of the 
I gucse kings, but his reign was 
I many calamities to his country. 

I important of these was the terribie^^tiarw 
1 quake of November, 1755^* which' laid vdn% 
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the |>ope which annulled the marriage be- half of Lisbon in ruins, and caused 
tweeii Alfonsp and his queen. The queen loss of life among the inhabitants. 
at on Qe married Pedro. Alfonso was kept chief efforts of the king wrere direct^' 

A pri^nor until 1688, when he died. restoring the agricultural and oommerci^;^ 

The regent now ascended the throne as prosperity of his kingdom. By thevarion^^: 
Pedro II. The greater part of his reign treaties with England many important .coii^; ;. 
was peaceful and uneventful. In 1703 an bessions had been made to that 
bffensive and defensive alliances was con- and the commetje of Portugal .was rapid|te . 
eluded mth England^ apd Portugal was passing into English hands. Joed 
thus drawn into the war of the Spanish ored to put a.n end to the English moud^j^i' 'I 
feuccessidn. Thi^ years the though not with entire success/ J 

prioress of the wari^^^ P ably seconded by prime ronuster, 

Joami'V.A the sdh of Pedro fomous Marquess of Pb^ 
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PottQgal, as he regard 
. i^be&o6 as detrimental to tlie pros« 

. csountry. He died m 1777, 

H' dattghter to inherit his crown 
_ I was forty-tiVo yeais old at the 
fter acoeesioD to the throne Some 
Sij^on Was shown to her as she was the 
!th|(ia}e Sovereign Portugal had h id, 
was put down and ntr authority 
tally acknowledged As he had no 
Jos6, her fdthci, in order to se 
succession to her, had niairnd 
hl0 to his brother,’ and her iinele, the In 
; W|l% Dom Pedro She leigned conjointly 
with Wm until lus death, in 1786 In 1792 
began to show symptoms ot insinit’v,«j 
Vhd her eldest emviving &on, Doin Jodin 
Wtt$ intrusted with the govtinrntiit, which 
was administered m hu mine until 1799, 
Joam was declared recent of th< king 
mSNtli tn 1793 ho Wa<^ induced l)\ tlie 
X^Iish government to dec hue wai unst 
JPrench repiihhc This step kd to a 
iiwre commercul panic and a gcncril 
tiankrixptcy in Portugal, and Joini w 

r i to make peace with hi uko hi 1797 
i799 the regent agun Mcldcd to the 
p^Mimsiona of £ng^ uid, and joined that 
and Bussia in a second wai with 
This cuisod as mudi loss and 
to Portugxl as the, hr t wai had 
In 1801 Spam hccauu the alh of 
and Portugal wa'5 exposed to +Iie 
fi^l-xpower of her stronger iieighhoi 9 he 
of Badajoz, signed in 1?^02 shnth 
peace of Ainiens, compe Ikd Poi 
to cede Olivenea to Bpxin and to pij 
power a cooaideiable mdciniut} 

‘ aext five years PoTtiigal w at 
The commercial relations existing 
ihi|i» country and Gicnt Britain 
W Upon, It the anger of Nxpoleon, 
|:^rsonnie time cherjehed the de^sign 
^ iWSiiang both Spam and Poitugal, and 
i ,j)h^lug£hcm mei ply pro\ inccs of Ins e inpiie 
^ he ordered the Poitugucse regent 

the ports of that kingiiom against 
vessms, to arrest all Biitibh sub 
and to confiscate all British piopcrty 
" his dominions, threatening war as 

atti^rnative. The regent obeyed hesita- 
aud under protest, and thus ofiended 
^^SlMleon, irtio proiftaimed ihat the house 
b ^ jQ^ganam ceased to reign in Eu- 
f dent General Junot> with 30,000 

to t«A:$'''pottessioix of Lisbon Being 
He to oppose tibe French, the regent and 
royat nimily embarked on board the 

r A. 



fleet and sailed for Soutk America to fix 
the seat of the Portugtiese government in 
Brazih On the same day — November 
30th, 1807 — the French entered Lisbon 
The presence of the Prooch was hateful to 
the Portuguese, and in 1808 they rose 
against them I'hey were several times 
defeated, but kept up their redistance and 
appealed to England foi aid The British 
goxernment «»pnt a forces under 8ir Artliur 
Wellesley (afterwaids the Duke of Wel- 
lington) into Portugal The French xvere 
beaten in the battle of Vimiera, on the 
of August, 1808 and on the 30th of Au- 
gust Junot was (oin}xlled to sign the con- 
vditionof (intia h> which he agreed to 
(\a(uate Poilugil with his whole army. 
On the 12th ol pt inbcr the English an- 
te r< el Lisbon ill tiuirnph As we have re- 
lated e Isew lie re the rreneh under Marshal 
Soiilt ovcirin Poitugiilm 1809 ‘^ir Arthur 
We Ik ''lev Mas •^ti^njrly reinforced from 
Lngland and ni the course of a few weeks 
forced tin Fi curb back into Spam Th4 
events of the peiiiiiMil ii war have been 
lelat d (Isewln ic, and nieel not be repeated 
belt Poitu^il w xs pi )tut(d during this 
sLiijgglc bv tlic Lngli''li uni>, and the 
Fieiieh did not agiiii succeed in gaining a 
footing m it At tin downfall of Napo- 
leon IS Portugal w xs fieed from the danger 
»f < njiu^t till Lnglish fences were with- 
li iwii xiid ^h( w'ls left to ni mage her OWU 
iflills , 

All thw whih the Portuguese court had 
ban estihlislii 1 hi Rio de meiro, m 
Bi i/il In ISlo Biazil was made a king- 
dom In 1816 Maiia died, and her sou, 
the icgcut, became King of Portugal and 
Brazil as Joam VI Plio king continued 
to reside in Biazil, and this gave great 
offence to the Poitugue&e In 1820a revo* 
lutioii occurred, in which the army and 
people If ted together, and so avoided 
bloodshed A liberal constitution was 
adopted, and an appeal was addressed to 
the King to return to Portugal Joam re- 
sponded to the wish of the Jiation, and 
leaving his son Pedro m Brinl as regent 
returned fo Portugal in 1821 Before 
being allowed to land at Lisbon the king 
was obliged to swear fealty to the new con- 
stitution, which considerably curtailed the^ 
royal power, and secured for the people 
freedom of person and property, liberty of 
the press, equality of, all citizens before the 
law, the abolition of privileges, and the 
eligibility of all Portuguese to^offioes. In 
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l^^^^'T^blutaon'occurredlti SrazQ; ^fMch 
. d«clared itself an indc^ratteat bm- 

■ ' regent was prodaiiri%^ euaperor 

Pedro I. Portugal was not able to undo 
, : &]US action, and the two countries finally ! 


would have overturned 
not been checked by the ^ 

England, France, and . Spain, 
in 1853. 

Pedro y. succeeded iis ln6tii| 

I her death until his majority, 

died in 1826. Dorn Pedro, : kingdom was governed by bis'fitl^^ 
ijbb Emperor of Brazil, was his lawful sue- i diuand of Saxe-Goburg, as rfjgbht;;; 

He relinquished the Portuguese I nand was a sincere lover of freeiowi 
\ oro to his daughter, Maria da Gloria, | and inspired his sou with the earned, 

:^r ahd established a tolerably liberal constitu- 1 Upon coming to the. throne Pedro 
' tioh for that kingdom. Maria immediately ' liiinself to repsir the evils of the'revol_,^^^^ _ 
sailed for Portugal, but before her arrival ; and wars of the previous reigns, arid 
her uncle, Dom Miguel, Pedro’s youngest ! mote the prosperity of the country;;*; 

Lisbon was visited with a 



brother, who had been intrusted \vith the 


1861 


regency, declared himself king, and be^iiiii| dernic of yellow fever. The yoiirig ki 
to rule in defiance of the constitution. The 


to rule in defiance of the constitution. Tlie ! his eff()rt:s to aid the sufferers expof^’\ 
result was a civil war. Dorn Pedro re- ! self to the plague, and died on thc'iltli^Df ' 
“ i rod to Portugal and raised an army and ' ^November. ' ^ ‘ 


fleet in support of the claims of his daugh- 
ter. He took Oporto on the 8th of July, 
1832, and occupied Lisbon in July, 1833. 
On fhfe 29th of May, 1834, Dom Miguel 
iiubtiiltted to him. On the^ 15th of Septem- 
ber lii|kria IT. was declared of age, and on 
the ^th Dorn Pedro died. 

Mstna^s feign wa.s vexed by a luiinber 
«>f revolutions, one of which, in 1846-47, 


Luiz, or Louis became 
dentil of his brother,' and stilT! 
throne. The principal events of ,'hia . 

have been the abolition \if slavery 
colonies in 1868, the itidnstrial'cxhibitiii^ - 
at Oporto in 1866 and 1872, the 
tioii of the floating debt in 1873, arid 
extension of railway and telegraph Utiw 
throughout the kingdom. : - 
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kingdom of lie Netherlands, or 
Holland, lies between latitude 50^ 
45' and 63*^ 36' N., and longitude 
3® 24' and 7° 12' E. It is 
hounded on the north and west by 
;}ie North Sea, on the east by Ger- 
^ laany^ and on the south by Belgium. Its 
:''gimteflit length from north to south is about 
/ its width varies from about 60 to 

. It covers an area of 1 2,680 square 

has a population of 3,809,527 
/sdiiM The kwigdom ppssesses extensive 
* and valuable colonies in the East and West 
which contain a population of over 
■tWentyr^four millions. Holland was origi- 
nfiJly district, the greater part of 

lllrhicii was exposed to the high tides of the 
i^sea, which swept over it. It was won back 
from the waves by the patient labors of the 
inhabitants, who, by erectiug dikes along 
: th^ coast and the river shores, preserved 
>the land from the encroachment of the sea, 
^ax>d‘oohfined the rivers within their proper 
^ ^aunels. «, The country is still protected 
from the sea by ineaiis of dikes. These are 
- AuUt partly of blocks of granite brought 
|r(>m N^ and partly of timbers, fag- 
dts, turf, and clay. They are usually 
• ' thirty, feet high, seventy feet broad at the 
; bottom, and wide enough at the t()]> for a 
roadway. They are the wotk of centuries, 
lliid are watched with the greatest care and 
kept in perfect repair. Holland originally 
-ilbounded in lakes, but about ninety of 
ihese have been drained and (!on verted into 
;Winiug land. The surface of the counlry 
is a dead leyel, broken by only a few sandy 
hillocks. 

The Netherlands until 1830 included 
also, the country now known, as Belgium. 
The first historical mention of it is made by 
Hl^diiu^jCs^ar in his account of his conquest 
;of :6ay. . Befgium was tjien covered with 
f: ^ase marshy districts, and was 

bited by a number of tribes mostly of 
w though in some parts of the 

tribe of Germanic ori<jiii had ob- 
supremacy. The j)rincipal of 
the Batavians. Ciesar conquered 


^ , Itefl^ium, but made the Batavians tjie al- 
V the subjects, of Rome. They 

^ fhrnished a strong body of^troops to 

army ^om tllfs time, and these 
; by the emperors their most 

..a country, now known 

WM tbem little more tlian a 
over which 
It^aa in^ 
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habited by a 1 ^ of hardy and independent 
peoplcL In the, first Christian century 
rlinv, the naturalist, visited this region^ 
and has left us the fallowing picture of it: 

Theije the ocean pours in its flood twice 
every day, and produces a perpetual uncer- 
tainty whether the country may be consid- 
ered as a part of the continent or of the sea. 
The wretched inhabitants take refuga on 
the sanddulls, or in little huts, which they 
construct on the suminitd of lofty stakes 
whose elevation is ceiiformable to that of 
the highest tides. When the sea rises they 
appear like navigators ; when it retires they 
seem as though they had been shipwrecked. 
Tliey subsist on the fish left by the refluent 
waters, and which they catch in nets 
formed of rushes or seaweed. Neither trea 
nor shrub is visible on these thores. The 



. . A DUTCH TREE. 

drink of the people is rain •water,’ which . 
they preserve wilfi great care; their fuel, a 
sort of turf, which they gather and lorm 
with the hancl.’' As late as the third cen- 
tury, Eumeiiins states that this was the' 
condition of the country. The ..people 
showed JU) tendency to mix with foreigners, 
and preferred their marshy country and 
their coiislant struggle with the to the 
benetits of a connection with Rome, such as 
that enjoyed by ilia Batavians. They 
wore known as Frisians, and were always 
noted for their love of liberty, tlieir patient 
courage and their indtistry. About the 
third century of our era they began by de- 
crees to cultivate the beans that grew wild’ 
among their marshes, and to tend and feed i 
a small and coarse breed of horned cattle^, 
From thiq first step in civiliza.tion they 
passed to the work of reclaiming their coun- 
try from the sea by*building dikes. They 
made slow progress, but thej* never w^.t 
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fMKScwftrd from any step tkken. By de- 
fil^o the Frisians began to cross the 
Hand trade with England, wliidi^tvas 
thep a Eoman provinj^. 

Dunug the civil war between Vespasian 
and ViteTlius, Claudius Civilis, a Batavian, 
who had received a Roman education and 
had served with distinction in the Roman 
army, formed a confederation of all the 
tribes of the Netherlands against the Ro- 
mans, A. D. 69. * He was di. featod after a 
gallant struggle, and ' the Netherlands re- 
mained a part of the empire until they 
were overrun by the Germanic tribes in the 
fifth century. In the sixth and seventh 
centuries the Netherlundd became a part of 
the kingdom of the Franks, lu the eighth 
century the^ Frisians revolted, but w’ere 
subdued by Charles Martel. Charles en- 
deavored to establish Christianity among 
the Frisians, and St. Willebrod webt among 
them as a missionary. Towards the middle 
of the century their con\ersion was com- 
pleted. Tlie Netherlands formed a part of 
Charlemagne’s empire, and derived con- 
siderable advantages irom liis liberal tn^at- 
merit of them. The portion whicliisnow 
Holland 'was especially benefited, ^t the 
death of Charlemagne that country had 
fairly entered upon it"* career of prosperity. 
“Tlie rnarslies and fcMis which had arrested 
and repulsed tlie progress of im})erial Koine 
had disappeared in every part of the interior. 
The Meuse and the Scheldt no longer joined 
at their outlets to desolate the neighboring 
lands, whether this change was produced 
l)y the Labors of inati or merely by the 
accumulation of sand deposited by either 
stream and forming barriers to both. The 
tbw'ns of Courtrai, JJrugcs, Gheiu, Ant- 
• were, Bergen-o]vZoom and Thiel had already 
a flourishing tr.idc. The last-mentioned 
to'wn couUiined in the following century 
fifty-five cluirchts; a fact from which, in 
t!ie absence of other c^ idenee, the extent of 
the population m«iv be conjectured. The 
lormadon of dikes for the protectio# of 
lands formerly submerged was already well 
understood and regulated by uniform cus- 
tom. The plains thus reconquered from 
the waters were distributed in portions, 
according to their labor, by those who 
recliflliea them, except the parts. reserved 
for the chieftain, the church, and the poor. 
This vital necessity for the construction of 
dikes had given to the Frisian and Flemish 
popdlation a particuliCr habit of union, 
good will, aud redprooal justice, because it 


was necessary to make common 
this great work for their iidutual 4 

tion. In all other th^ detaii 

laws aud manneie of this United pe(Me|iw' 
seats a picture similar to that of th^ 
of England, with the sole exception . 
the people of the Netherlands wmre mild^ 
than the Saxon race properly so called*^ ^ 
their long habit of laborious industry 
ching its happy influence on the martittll . 
spirit original to both.^ The manufisBeturit^^ 
arts were also somewhat xixore advauiaed • 
this part of the continent than in * 

Britain. The Frisians, for example, were- 
the only persons who could succeed in mak^ 
iug the costly mantles in use among the 
wealthy Franks.” i 

After the disruption of Charlemagne^o 
em]nrc the 'whole of the Netherlands waft 
divided among a number of petty princes, 
some of whom owed allegiance to the Over- 
man cm])ire and boxne to the kings of France* 
About 864 Judith, the daughter of Charleft- 
the Bald of France, and widow^of EtiieL- 
wolf, King of England, became attached tOi . 
a]K>wa'riul Flemish chieftain named Bald^ 
win. As her father opposed the union^ 
Baldwin carried her off and married her** 
diaries wa'^ obliged to sanction the act, aft 
Baldwin was too formidable to be allowed 
to become liiseiieni}. He created his son^ 
in-law Count of Flanders, and confiri^ed fb 
liiin the lieredilary government of tfaer^hm. 
))ctwc(*ii the Scheldt and the Bomme. Thift^ 
was the beginning of the famous county of 
Flanders, and its founder is known in WST^ 
tory as ‘‘Baldwin Bras-de-fer^” or Bald* 
will of the Iron Arm. In 922 Charfesthft! 
8im])le by lett^^rs jiatent create^I the county 
of Holland. The country improved rapidly 
during those centuries in wealth and papu^ 
lation. In what is now Hoi land *^nicup[ land 
w as reclai med ap d brough t ^ under 
lion and new towns were built.* The 
teenth century sifw the Ntiiiherlands dividjO^ 
into a number of dukedoms and 
whose rulers claimed to be indepsndeoi^ ^ 
princes, and acknowledged only a 
allegiance to the emperor or to the 
king. 

The most powerful of these 
Flanders, which under the descendants 
Baldwin Bras-de*ifer grew rapidly 
lation, wealth and importance. Xt 
tained the towns of Ghent, Brugefii, 
werp, and Brussels, each of which w.as ' 
centre of an important trade. Indeed Ji^ ^ 
Netherlands shared in this , 
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/ chief sources of which 

of woollien and linen clo^s. 

, '-. Aii. immmse quantity of these was manu- 
in all parts of the Netherlands, 
a ready market in every country 
A large and lucrative carry- 
had.also grown steadily. “ "Wliole 

■ and Flemish merchant ships 

to the coasts of Spain 
^|ii^i]^ngucdoc. . Flanders was already be- 
; market for England and all 

The great increase 
: ofcpCpulation forced all parts of the country 

■ ^intp^ so much so, that lauds 

those times sold at a high price 
to-day left waste from iinyviited 
^ The comiiierciiil cities had ac- 

< vqtiiired a commanding influence in the gov- 
ernm and within their own walls the 
burghers enjoyed almost democratic free- 
dom; The i>eople of the Netherlands were 
&om the first noted for their sturdy love of 
Kfeferty and their readiness to defend their 
rights with arms. The citizens were care- 
^ : W these rights against the 

nobles. They appoin ted tln^i r own judges 

4^ and attiiclicd to their 

: . iu^ority the old custom of ordering all the 
. to assemble or march when the 

suminons of the feudal lord sounded the 
cB^nal for their assemblage or- service. By 
each municipal 'magistracy had 
tho disposal of a force far superior to those 
for the population of tlie 
towns exceeded both in number and in di^ci- 
;plme the vassals of the seignorial lands. 

trained bands of the towns made 
; very diflerent from that 

/ M for the cliivalry of tlie 

cotmtry piaking the trade of arms a ju o- 
i&eion for lift*, the feuds of the c:hicftaiiis 
struggles, almost al- 
and mutually ^lisastrous. But 
; forced to tear themselves 

of home and its 
:1 advanced boldly to 

of the contest, never ^shrinking 
of war from fear of that 
1:; ^ to be found in a prolonged 

I v ^ have seen in our account 

|/!vJ^ih¥bistOT of France, the Flemings aban- 
te Count Guy, and 

to Philip the 
had cause to 
jbhis and in 1302 the people 

fl^Bruges rose und of Peter 

I weaver; and John B»ey dely a 


butcher/ and dSove out the French^arrison, 
putting 3,000 of them to death, The other 
cltSfes ' followed the example of Bruges. 
Philip sent a splendid army into Flanders 
to chastise the rebellious burghers, but it was 
defeated by them under the wallsof Cburtrai 
on the 11th of July, 1302, in which battle 
the flower of the French chivalry perished. 
The war was brought to au end on the 5th 
of June, 1305, by a treatybetween Philip 
and the Flemings. The French king re- 
leased the eldest son of the late Count Guy, 
and recognized him as Count of Flatiders^ 
The young prince on bis i>art agreed to 
hold Ids county as a fief of France, The 
new (!ount proved as tyrannical as hjjs 
father, and th(’; Flemings rebelled against 
liini. He sought aid of his feudal lord, 
Philip VI. of France. Philip granted his 
request, and the Flemings were defeated in 
the battle of Cassel, August 23d, 1328, and • 
forced to submit. Count Louis now gavo 
free rein to his tyranny, and in 1338 the 
Fk^rniugs again rebelled, this time under 
James Van Artevelde, the famous brewer 
of Ghent. At his advice the Flemings 
recognized as valid the claim of Edward 
III. of England to the French crown, and 
transferred their allegiance to him. They 
joined him with an army of G0,()()0 men, 
and a Flemish squadron decided the great 
naval battle of IJclvoetsliiys in favor of 
the English, Jiind 23d, 1340. A Flemish 
army cov(Tod the siege of Calais, and de- 
k‘ated the Diiuphiu of France, who Was 
marching to the relief of that place, 1348. 
A truce was coiicJ tided between France 
and England soon after- the fall of Calais. 
Edward abandoned his Flemish allies to 
the French king, but the sturdy burghers, 
h‘ft to their own resources, compelled the 
King of France and young Louis de Malle, 
the heir of their count, to recognize their 
right of self-government according to the 
ancient privileges, In 1384 Count Louis 
of Flanders died. He had no sons, and 
his title of Count of Flanders passed, with 
the province itself, to Philip the Bold of 
‘Burgundy, who had married his da^hter 
and heiress. The next year Philip effected 
a settlement with the Flemings, and was 
acknowledged hy them. In the same year 
the Duchess of Brabant died, and Philip 
being her heir came into j)os6e88ion of that 
duchy, which, added to his other poFse^iob<9 
of Burgundy and Flanders, made him one 
of the most powerful sovereigns in EuropO.; 
He proved an excellent ruler 1K) the Flem* 
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ingB, who were from this time subject to 
the house of Burgundy. In 1437 Philip 
the Good of Burgundy became master of 
Hainault, Holland, and Zealand, thus ac- 
quiring almost the whole of the Nether- 
lands. His successors brought the rest 
under their authority. 

In 1477 Mary of Burgundy, daughter 
of Charles tlie Bold, married Maximilian, 
Archduke of Austria. By this marriage 
the Netherlands, now the richest and most 
populous part of Europe, became a poss6?s- 
siou of the house of Ilapsbiirg. At her 
death her son Philip <‘ii:ne into possession 
of the Netherlands. His reign was un- 
eventful, and he is chiefly noted in history 
as the father of the Emperor Charles V. 
Philip died in 150(3, and the regency of 
the Netherlands reverting to the Emperor 
Maximilian, that monarch appointed his 
daughter Margaret to the governineiit of 
thqt country. She was a woman of talent 
and courage, and siKHuissfully maintained 
her position against tiie intrigues of France. 
In. 1515 Charles, the son of l^liilip and 
Joanna of Spain, having attained the age 
of fifto^en, succeeded to his inheritamjc of 
the .Netherlands. lu'xt year lie was 

recognized lis the heir to lhe< crown of Spain 
and the Indies. In 1510 he \vas chose ai 
Emperor of Gcrmaiiy, a.ml so became tlie 
most powerful monarch on IIhi globe. Tlic 
part played by the Netberlands in tiro 
wars between ^Cliarlcs and Francis I. of 
France lias been related. Tlie Nelher- 
laiids suffered severely from tlie ravages of 
the French* fleet, which almost enlirely 
destroyed the herring fislieries of Hollaiid 
and Zealand. We.liave also related the 
rebellion of the Flemings against Charles, 
and' his merciless yinnishmeiit -of I lie rebels, 
1539-40. In 1555 (4iarl('s, as lias been 
stated, aAxlicated Jiis sovereignty of the 
Nethei'lainls, in favor of liis son Pliilij), and 
the next year transferred to him bis crown 
of Spain and llie Indies. 

At the time ot‘ the aecession of Philip II, 
of 8|»a.in, the Nelli('i*lan<ls comprised the 
(kikedoms of Brjiliain, Lirnhurg, Liixein- 
bnrg, ami Gnolderland, and llie connties of 
Artois, Hainault, Flanders, Namur, Znt- 
phen, Holland, and Zoahmd, tlie baronies 
of Friesland, Mechlin, ITtrecAit, Overvssel, 
and Groniiigtm, and the inargravate of 
Antwerp — making seventeen provinces in 
alt These contained over 200 walled 
cities, 150 chartered* towns, 6,300 small 
towms and"* villages, BO strong fortresses, 


and a large number of oaetles^iiaitiletfi an4 
farms. The great* prosperity v of the oot^^ 
try, which was now at its highest 
was due to the intelligence as well as vtdf ■ 
the industry of the people ; for the inhah^ ■: 
itants of the Low Countries were the 
generally enlightened people in Euro]^. \ 
A person who could not read and write was 
an exception among them. Agriculture 
w^as carried to a high degree of perfection^ 
and the people were largely engaged ih 
commerce and maimfactiu'es. The cities 
of Antwerp, Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
were the principal commercial centres of 
northern Europe. The various provinces, 
differed from each other in language, laws, 
and customs. The four W alloon provinces, 
w hich lay nearest y'rance, spoke a corrupted 
French; the central provinces spoke the 
FlemLsh, which w\as a branch of the Ger- 
man tongue ; ami in the northern 'provinces 
the Dutch language Avas spoktm. Besides 
the common tie of industry and interest, 
they Avere united by their allegiance to the 
same sovereign, the King of Spain. They 
had also a com moii legislative assembly, 
or states general, Avhich met at irregular 
periods. 

The- pcoi)lc of tlie Netherlands, as we 
have seen, had long been among the freest 
in Europe, and, as they were the most in- 
lelligent, the doctrim's of the Reformation 
had rcHH'ivod a eaieful considei’ation by 
tliem, and had hinni adopted by a large 
part vof the ]>opulation. The Empefor 
(diaries was greatly annoyed by this, and 
j endeaA^ored, liv a nuinlK'r of severe meas- 
jiires, to stop ihe growth of Protestantism 
in this region, d'liese failing, tjie Inquisi- 
tion Avas set up in llie Nerhorlands. The 
emperor greatly irstricted 'its p()AVGi*s, aiid 
endeavored to deprive it of matijjjipf the 
cruel features .wliieh had mark^ |t i® 
Spain. It Avas impossible to change its 
eliafaeter, liowiw^er, roid during Charles^ 
reign several tlion.saiid Protestants were 
])nt to deatli in tlie Low Countries, by 
orders. -Vvl' ’/ 

In 1559 Philip appointed his half-sister 
Margaret, J.)uchess of Parma, Regent of t^^ 
NetJieilands. Returning to Spain, h'C, prfc 
pared to put in force the sclu^me he nad 
long modi tilted, for the extirpation of hesrely 
in these provinces. Henry II. of 
after the treaty of Catteau Camhre$ts,dbad 
revealed this intention to William of 
sau. Prince of Orange, the principal dig®i*V 
tary of the Low Countries. Wmiaii^^^ 
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but be shfank in horror at Brussels, and hundreds of the Flemings, 
plot. Philip soon began the ex- of all ranks and ages, were executed by 
ecution of hu part *of the agreement, by its orders. Nobles were beheaded ; com- 
1prderin|; the Inquisition to proceed with rnon criminals were shot or hanged ; and 
more r^^^ against heretics. The Prince obstinate heretics were burned. During 
of Orange, who was governor of Holland the six years of his administration, Alva 
ttbd. Zealand, at once took his stand as the boasted that he had sent 18,000 persons to 
chaiiipion ‘^of his country, by refusing to the scaffold and the stake. 

;aUow*his people to be burned in liis prov- In 1508 the Inquisition sentenced tlie 
ihoes ; and hip example was imitated by entire popiilation of the IjTetherlands, with 
tbegovernors of some of the other i^rovincGs. a few designated exceptions, to death for 
more prudent Flemings fled llio couii--i liercsy ; and this monstrous sentence was 
try, carrying with them their industry and • eonfirmed l)y a royal edict ten days later, 
their skill in manufac- 
tures. Those who re- 
mained were thrown into 
a frenzy of alarm, and a 
petition was addressed to^ 
the regent, setting forth 
‘ their grievances ; but the 
‘oply notice she took of 
it was to issue an edict 
which changed ilie pun- 
ishment of lieretics from 
burning to hanging. Tlie 
cruelties of the Inqmsi- 
tion and the determina- 
tion of the king to coni- 

E el his subjects to adopt 
is faith, kept the excite- 
. nient at its higliest piteli. 

At Ikst it burst all 
bounds, and in hair days 
four, linndred churches 
were destroyed, with all 
their contents. The re- 
gent was soon afterw-ards 
obliged to grant the Prctt- 
estaiits permission to 
worship in public- in 
their own man h ei*, 1 560 . 


AMSTKllDAM IN lOllO. ' 

Vjjc at once prepared to punish the Low^ Philip /Ve.qiienlly declared that he w'ould 
; (3^ for their resistance. The Prince ratln^r s(‘e the provinces depopulated than 

of Orange, whose religious views had been held by hcr(‘tu‘s. Thoiigli ’lbe Spanish gov- 
greatly modified, and W'ho sub.seqiH?ntly be- ornov never enforced this decree literally, 
a Protestant, endeavored to mediate it was made the cover for cruelly and op- 
-betw^en the king and his subje cts ; liut fail- pression of all kinds. The property of the 
in. his efforts, withdrew into Germany victims was confiscated, and it is said that 
With. a of the* Flemish nobles. The for some years the w^ealtli of the proscribed 

, iOuke of Alva, air man of iafflexible will and and murdered Protestants of the Low Coun- 
briital character, was sent to Brussels with tries brought into the treasury of Philip 
force of Spanish trqops to crush twenty millions of dollars annually. Com- 
A ihb iusurreetion, 1567. Alva executed bis merce ceased; the towns .were deserted; 

the letU^r. A tribunal, known people iled from tile country; the woods 
ij^ thV ^fCdtmcil of Blood,” was swarmed with fugitives who were forced 


Philm’s'anger was v.ery 
great When the news of 
these acts reached him. 
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, into brigandage to obtain food; and the 
flea was covered with piratical cruisers. • 
In this sad state of affairs the Prince of 
Orange collected an army in Germany, 
and inarched into the Netherlands to the 
assistance of his countrymen. His forces 
were divided into three armies, two of which 
were defeated by the Spaniards. The third, 


erii provinces, at once rose in i^volt ag^nst 
the Spaniards; and on the 15th of Juiy, 
1572, an assembly held at Borty 
the Dutcli republic was definitely organ- 
ized. William of Orange was " declared 
chief magistrate of Holland, Zealand, Fries* 
land and Utrecht, with the title of Istadt- 
holder.. - _ " 


junder ( Jount Louis of Nassau, gained a Alva now exerted himself, with "vigCfTy 
victory over the enemy, at Groningen. In and succeeded in reducing the southern 
order to strike terror to tlie patriots, Alva provinces to submission. Brabaht and 
now fiaused Counts Egmont and Horn, two Flanders were conquered, and Mechlin was 
of the principal Flemish nobles, to be exe- given up to the horrors of pillage and maifh 
cuted, ill violation of their riglits, and of the sacre for three days. The northern :prov- 
laws of the land. He then marched against incos, however, maintained their ^position 

THE BTADTHOLUmi’S HOUSF^ HAAKLEM^ 1G35. ter\1ie^SU^^n^6^^0^ 
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the forces of the Prince of Orange, and 
compelled him to disband them and with- 
draw into France, where he took service 
with the Huguenots. 

The Flemisli (iruisers continued thedr 
depredations upon the Spanish commerce, 
and carried their prizes into Eiiglisli ports, 
where they obtained the supplies they 
needed. At length Elizabeth, finding that 
a continuance of this aid would involve her 
in a war with Spain, forbade her subjects to 
sell supplies to the Flemings. Thereupon 
De La Marck, a Flemish captain, left Eng- 
land with t wen ty-four vessels, and piweed- 
ipg to the most northern island of Zealand, 
feaptured Brille, ita capital, and made it 
the rendezvous of thf? privateers. Wal- 
chcren, and a nqmber of towns in the north- 


lb e city. Alkmaar was nexf besieged ; but 
warned by the fate of Ilaarlern/it hpld but 
ivith such stub lx; run ess that Alva was 
obliged to raise the siege. Tlie constapoy 
and patience of the Dutch had now ‘Con- 
vinced him that their subjugation was te' 
i^npossiliility, and he asked to be recalled; 
He was snc(^eeded by Don Louis d© BbrJ 
quesens, a man of nobler character. He'Sti^ 
pressed the robberies and miirderfll ; ibhfc 
had become a jiart of the daily task of -tiSbj 
Spanish soldiery ; but Continued thc Goupdl ' 
of Blood, and pressed the wtir with vig#;^ ^ ; 

Leyden was now invested by th© 

Sards. The garrison was smallj 
heroic citizens supplied this deficnebqy 
their own services. In June, 
provisions began to run low, and iti 
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Still the city held 
^uIt, August and September passed 
:A«ay; iind the sufferings of the inhabitants 
were terrible. William of Orange was 
■anxiousiy watching the enemy from Delft 
, and ' Amsterdam, and finding that he 
save Leyden in no other way, ob- 
the consent of the states to a des- 
,||)^rate measure. The dikes were cut, and 
the waters of the German ocean poured in 
upon the country, flooding tho Spanisli 
i;amp, and ens^bling the Dutch fleet to 
throw supplies into Leyden. The next 
. day a steong northeasterly gale drove back 
the waters, and the dikes were at once 
repaired. 

In March, 1576, Ilequesens died, ‘and 
the Spanish soldiery, wlio had not been 
paid for a long time, broke into 
•opep. mutiny, and inflicted the 
greatest suffering upon the prov- 
inces by plundering and de- 
stroying wherever they went. 

Alofit, Ghent, Utrecht, Vuleu 
‘<nennes and Maestrieht were 
^captured by them iti the order 
naihpd, iuid plundered ; and Ant- 
werp was sacked i'or three days, 

. “and suffered a loss <.)f 8,000 citi- 
«fens and 1,000 houses. These 
outr^os cbmj>olled all the prov- 
inces^ to form a imion, which 
was known as the Pacification 
of Gh en t. 1 1 was agreed to s u m - 
mou the states general, to take 
mf^asures for expelling the »S])an- 
iards and establishing universal 
toleration in religious affairs, 

A. D, 1676. 

Philip now sent his brother, 
iDon John of Austria, the hero of Lepanto, to 
iOonduct tim war in the Netherlands. He was 
ablo to accomplish anything decisive, 
^^dvPhiUp soon sent his nephew, Alexander 
- Prince of Parma, the greatest gen- 

•^ral of the age, with reinforceinoiits, to take 
i6h4tPgi^ of the military operations. In the 
of 1578 Don John of Austria died, 

. ^ of Parma succeeiled him ns 

Previous to this the popular .party 
Archduke Mathias, the 
fjitolher of the etnperor, as Governor Geu- 
eral of tfa8 Netherlands.*" Finding him a 
worthless j^rson, they set him 
jip:jd6iTO made the Duke of. Anjou, bro- 
of Oharles JX. and afterwards Henry 
“defender of the liberties 
Tho riotous conduct 


of the popular party soon produced a sharp 
quarrel among the patriots, which was 
move injurious to them than the efforts of 
the Spaniards. The Catholic provinces 
withdrew from the league. The seven Prot- 
estant states of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, 
Gu elders, Overyssel, Friesland, and Gro- 
ningen, organized tliemselves into a epn- 
federation by an agreement known as the 
Union of Utrecht. Thus tlie Dutch re- 
public was made & certainty, 1579. 

Philip now offered a reward for the mur- 
der of the Prince of Orange, who Avas the 
soul of the patriotic movement. The prince 
met this offer with a spirited reply, in Avhich 
he charged Philip with having previously 
sought to effect his as.sassination. On the 
26th of October, 1581, the states general 
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proclaimed the Duke of Anjou sovereign 
lord of the Netherlands, and formally re- 
nounced their allegiance to Philip of Spain, 
Holland and Zealand, which were reserved 
for llm Prince of Orange, were exempted* 
from his rule. Anjou com pel led the Prince 
of Parma to raise the siege of Cam bray, 
and entered Antwerp in triumph. He was 
dissati.^fied with his limited sovereignty, 
and was jealous of the superior influence 
of the Prince of Orange. In 1583 he at- 
tempted to seize the city of Antwerp, but 
Avas driven out of the country by the in- 
dignant Flemings. 

Philip, who scrupled at nothing to ac- 
complish his ends, had^ as we have stated^ 
offered^ a reward for the assa^ination of 
the Prince of Orange, and within two yeara 
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Bojiftratc attempts had^beeu made upon 
Wiliiam^s life by ibe agents of the King of 
Spaiii. A sixth >vas successful. In July, 
Io84, he was shot by Balthazar Gerard, a 
Burgundiiui. Tlie assassin was put to death 
by the l);i:ch; but his parents were en- 
Xiobled am I ib hly rewarded by Philip. The 
death of William was a terrible blow to the 
patriots. Ho was the lirst statesman, and 
one of the ablest military leaders of his 
time, and a man of the* most unswerving 
integrity and patriotism. Still liis people 
liad learned too deeply the lessons of civic 
virtue to be ruined even by so great a mis- 
fortune. The struggle went on. AVilliam\s 
second son, Prince .Maurice, tlu)ugh but 
eighteen years old (the elder son was a 1 
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prisoner in y])aiii), was made hi^ successor. 
In .1585 Antwerp was taken by the Prince 
of Parma, after one of t he most inoinorable 
defences on record. It was garrisomM with 
Spanish troops, the Jesuits were restored 
to power, and A n twerp Avas riiiiu'd. Philip's 
generals liad succeeded in retaining the 
provinces south of tlie ^elieldt, and in ban- 
ishing the Protestants from those regions ; 
but at the same time they “ruined the in- 
dustry of Flanders, destroyed its t^ade, and 
reduced the Catholic's t hcanselves to })eggary. 
Bruges and Ghent became crowdcid with 
thieves and paupers. The busy quays of 
Antwerp tvere deserted, and its industrious 
artisans, tradesmen and merchants fled from 
the place, leaving their property behind 
them a prey to the spoiler.'^ Philip beheld 


the ruin of his best provinces with- 
tion. The cruelty of the Spaniards 
pelled the* people to make at insist a 
nal submission to .the Boman Churtofevv^J^ ! 
the kiu^ wrote io Parma, expressing bfilf 
great satisfaction at the results of the 
Elizabeth now made an open alii An ce^' 
with the Netherlands, but her assistance 
did not amount to much. Whatevisr wai 
gained was due to the exertions of Prinoe 
Maurice, for the English comrnanderj the 
Earl of Leicester, was incompetent. ' 
Spaniards were crippled by a lack of. sup- 
plies, and their troops were unpaid. These> . 
things neutralized to a considerable 
the genius of Parma, and enabled Prinoef 
Maurice to reunite the seven provinces of 
the Dutch repub- 
. . C,. lie into a compact 

■ “ state, and to extend 

h i s territories to tho ■ 
Mouse and the: 
Scheldt. The ac- 
cession of Henry 
ly. to the Frencll 
throne compelled 
Philip to send ther 
Prince of Parxria 
and his array into 
France. Wo have 
already * seen the 
results of thfe capi- 
paigii. In 1592 
Parma died. " . 

The Dutch Avar 
for iiulependence 
Avas continued un- 
der the leadership 
of Prince Maurice, 
the son and succes- 
sor of William th(* Silent. A twelve yearfl^ 
triu!c was at length negotiated With Spain; 
and at the expiration of this term, RicheliCuf 
Avho.se constan t pdicyAvas the hun^lifttion of 
the house of Austria, concluded an alliance ' 
between France and Holland in 1624. In 
e()u.setjiience (»f this alliance the Dutch sent, 
a fh*(*t to assist the French in the siege of v 
Rochelle. On the whole, the reign jSf 
Prince Maurice was favorable to his coUBTr ' 
try. * The Avorst feature of it was his 
saiiship in the unhappy religious 00 ® 
versy Avhich broke out early in .the centnt^v: 
between the Calvinists and Arminian»;oc€ 
Holland. Among the latter wero : 

Barneveld t, the grand pensionary, 
and compatriot of William 
and Hugo Grotius, the great jurist, i 
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arabition of Maurice as 
4aiigewu8 to t!be country, and sought to 
j^Ca it within restraints. Tlie controversy 
in the overthrow of IIjc Armin- 
were condemned without a hear- 
^ the Oalvinistic Synod of Dort, and 
th^r pastors were deprived of their charges 
or banished. Barne veldt and Grotius were 
bmugHt to trial before a council of their 
enemies. The latter was sentenced to im- 
prison meat for life; tile former, who had 
dciilie tnore for the freedom of Holland than 
any man. save tlie murdered William, wtis ! 
i^iidemned to death, and was executed on 
the 14th of May, 1019. Maurice of Nassau 
fCpuld have saved him had he chosen to in- 
terfere; but he declined to do so, and 
Barneveldt could not stoop to beg his life. 

Maurice died in Aj)ril, 1625, and his 
brother, Prince Frederick Henry, was 
<;hoseu his successor. T1 k‘. war Avith Spain 
went on Avithout any change in its general 
conduct until the year lOlU, when a close 
alliance was formed between Ilollaiid and | 
J'rance for a cornbinocl invasion of tlm 
Spanish Nelherlaiuls from the north and 
south. An invitation was extended to these 


proviiices to throw olfthe Sj)anish yokci and 
form an iudependemt state. As the price, 
of their deliverance tliey wore to cede a 
strip of their territories on each side to 
their deliverer’s. In case of i reiii^al of this 
invitation their country was to ho con- 
quered, and divided hetween France «aiKl 
Holland. 

Hoi laud took an active part in the last 

S eri od of the Thirty Years’ War, and eu- 
eavored to assist tln^ Elector Palatine to 
recover his territories, hut the army sent to 
his assistance was amiihilatid l)y the im])c- 
mlist Genera EHatzfeld. In 1644 the vic- 
tories of 'Enghieii and Coude gave tlie 
Pren^jh the whole of the Ithine valley from 
Basie to Coblenlz, and ojiened the way for 
a more successful campaign on the part of 
the Dutch. These events have been relaU‘d, 
aud it only remains to add that the con- 
^estsof the combined forces of France and 
B^Band were checked in mid career by tlie 
lyiisfortunes of tho Prince of Orange, wlio 
be^me insane, and was unable to (M)-oper- 
emotively with the French. Spain had 
gradually growing .>veaker, and her 
saoemies were pressing her so heavily that 
necessa^ for her to make 
Holland. In January, 1648, a 
the two powers, 
Spain acknowledged the seven 


provinces of the Dutch republic as free and 
indepebdent^stal^, and made over to them 
all the towns in Dutch Flanders and ac- 
knowledged their right to their possessions 
in Asia, Africa, and America. 

. Thus tlie long Eighty. Years’ War of in- 
dejieudence was brought to a triumphal 
close, and Holland took her place among,, 
the nations, of the world. The bravery abd' 
energy of her people had more than com- 
jieijsatcd for her smallness Of territory, and 
h:he had become a power, whose alliance 
was desired by all the leading states of 
l‘]urope. The Dutch had not negiected 
llieir natural advantages, ami Holland now 
disputed with England the rank of thefii;;st 
naval power ui‘ the world. Her fleet was 
strong, and amis inanued by officers and 
men Of tried skill and courage. Her in- 
dustry liad built iij) M rich commerce with 
all ]iarts of the AV()rld,and she had obtained 
a footing in Asia and Africa by planting 
there trading colonies of her oAvn ^people, 
and ill North America had begun the set- 
tlement of the inagnifieent region watered 
by- tlie Hudson and the DehiAvare. 

This activity in commercial enterprises at 
length brought the Dutch in conflict with 
tlve/English, to Avhom tliey were now supe- 
rior in naval strengili. In 1652 the Eng- 
li.<h parliament fiassed the famoiLs naviga- 
tion act, which prohibited any foreign vessel 
from bringing tlie products of any country 
save its own into English ports. Holland 
was chielly engaged in the carrying trade, 
and Eiigliind was lier best market. This 
act tlierefor’c struck a terrible:. bloAv to her 
coinmerce, and the tAVo republics soon 
drifted into Avar. The events of this war 
occuri’i'd at sea, and have been related in 
tin; history of ]:higlaiid. Peace was signed 
in April, Kind. 

Louis XIV., in order to strengthen him- 
self in his designs against the Spanish 
Netherlands, made an alliance and estab- 
lished friendly relations with Holland, 
(diailcs II. of England was anxious to 
place his nephew, the Prince of Orange, at 
I the head of the Dutch republic, but the 
j grand pensionary, De Witt, opposed this 
! scheme with great energy. War soon fol- 
loAved between England and Holland, in 
which the Dutch possessions on the Hudson 
and Delaw'arc were seized by the English. 
In June, 1665, the Dutch fleet was .deffeated 
by the Duke of Y’ork near Lowestoff, and 
the Bishop of Munster, an ally of the Eng- 
lish, ravaged the territories of the republic 
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Mift V ^ Louis XIV., much of the^ Dutch was, WQueed. The 

jagailqt^ his^^w had beenibompelledto send De Witt and his brother, the 
to the Dutch^ and he now joined murdered by the mob, and 
allies 01 Holland in com- Orange was placed at the head 
polling the bishop to cease hostilities. Sev- with dictatorial powers. The 
eral naval engagements were fought betwoep his gallant defence of his country^ ahd ii# 
the Dutch and English forces, and the gradual release of Holland from her 4^ 
Dutch fleet entered the Medway and block- bles, has been related in connection 
aded the Thames, as related. The w’ar was the French history of this period; to 
closed by the pe«ace of Breda, July 31st, the reader is referred. In February, 

1667. The Dutch colonies in America England, the alliance of which country 
were ('cded to England. been sold to Louis by Charles IL,‘vinai^ 

In spite of this Joss Holland was now at peace with Holland, and 'France/ 
the height of her power and glory. She with no ally but Sweden. ^Tn 167T 
had held her own against England, and II. was forced by the English pajijanieB^' 
Jiad rescued Denmark from Sweden, as w^e to declare w^ar against France in supppi^ 
shall see; and slm now joined tlic coalition of Holland, and the alliance was oeme&t^: 


by the marriage of 
Prince of Orange to 


York, and the niece of 
the king. The wjwr 


settlements in Senegal 
and Guiana, which bnd 
been conquered by tlie 
French. ^ 

In spite of her wins 
1 1 ol Ian d prospered up- 
dcr the wise and firm 
rule of William c>f Or^ 
ange. William^a tUfih 
] on g policy was to che^ 
the ambition of Lodto 

XIV., and to cojqap^ 

which sought to check the ambition of him to respect the rights- of his n^dh*^ 
Louis XTV., and set bounds to his acquisi- bore, and it was owing to • -him 
tion of territory. By so doing she incurred Louis did not succeed in rendering 
the deadly vengeance of the French king, western EuropV) subservient , to Franc^ 

^ -.who had also begun to hate the republic Upon the <;oinmencement of thepepsecuttopj { 
for giving to the fugitives from his tyranny of tlie Hugiieiiof.s, large nutabers of ; 
a safe and sure asylum. In April, 1672, fugitive Ib’o tes tan ts sought refuge in 
ihe Frenchmrmy invaded and rapidly over- land, where they were protected. . 
ran. the Dutch territdrics. The young the cruel policy of Louis greatly strengtb^ / 
Prince William ol Orange had been ap- ened the hands of his ablest and mos^ 
pointed captain-general for the campaign, termined rival. Repeated coalitions yWjgito; 
and in the general panic which seized upon formed against the French 
the Dutch at this invasion, ho was the genius and detei;mination of William, wlisi ? 
only person who retained his calmness and gained another advantage over 'his rivid^4* ■ 
courage. The government in dismay of- 1688 by his accession to the crown ^ 
fered through the^Grand Pensionary De laud,, the cirdimistances of whicK havb to 
Witt the most abject^ terms. Louis an- related. Holland retained her ipd^ppli^ 
rswered with haughty insults, and, the spirit ence and separate government after; 


was closed by the 
treaty of Nimwegep,. 
August 14th, 1678. % 
this treaty Holland 
ceded to France her 


Mary, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Duke of 
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immeasurably in being 
on the unwavering and de- 
^ the powerful English 
her opposition to Louis, The 
^ ^tib> Prance, which followed this event, 
wtt fenght outside, the limits of the repub- 
wks closed in May, 1697, by the 
of ByfijWic In 1698 Holland en- 
' iAtib a secret treaty with France and 
.^^®^iand for the partition of the Spanish 
‘^mihidns the death of Charles II. of 
thus beco^ning a participant in the 
Spanish succession. Her sharer 
y related. Holland* gained 

adthiiig by this war, and her losses during 
its ‘ existence were very great. In the war 
bfth^ Austrian succession Holland espoused 
. the cause of Maria Theresa, and in 1747 
het territory was invaded by the Frencli 
atiny under Count Lowendahl. The only 
important result of this iiivusioii was to seat 
the hereditary stadtholder, AVilliain IV. of 
I^assau-Dietz, on the Dutch throne. He 
Was the son-in-law of the King of Eng- 
land. The war requircid great sacrifices of 
Holland, and gained little or nothing for 
her, it was closed by the peacje of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in Octoher, 1748. 

The republic took no part in the Seven 
Ytears^ War, and remained at peace until 
17*80, when a secret (H)mnjei;cial treaty was 
negotiated with the United Stato of An)er- 
ica, then struggling to establish tbeir inde- 
pehdence. This tr(?:ity was discovered by 
Great Britain, and as it fully recognized 
the independence of the United States, it 
Wa# held to be a sufficient cause tor liostili- 
War was therefore declared against 
Holland by Great Britain. The Eugli.sh 
inflicted great losses upon the Dutch. ! 
Myibtsl of the* Dutch West India islands 
Wjfe taken* by ^ the liuglish, who also, in 
it® 1> captured a fleet of thy ty richly laden 
metchantnien. These ships were re- 
: ^ken by a Prench fleet, and sent into Brest. 
Bfemerara and Essequibo were captured, 
,^?bUt the English fleet sent against the Cajie 
J;of Hood Hope was defeated by the French. 
The war closed in 1783. 

' ^The Dutch had been placed by thetyeaty 
bf^trecht in possession of a line of frontier 
betvreen Prance and the Austrian 
which were rfected as a bar- 
0 ^ftbie^weeh the possessions of France and 

lyas continued 
the Emperor Joseph II., 

; ; ordered the Dutch to 
thiMlr forces ftom these fortress^ 
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which he demolished' War was prevented 
only by the armed intervention of France, 
which secured, the conclusion of the treaty 
of Fontainebleau. 

Holland w'as now divided internally be- 
tween two parties, which were very hostile 
to each other, and which came to an open 
rupture during the long minority of Wil- 
liam V., the hereditary stadtholder. The 
republican, or patriot party, encouraged by 
the French, wished to make the dignities 
of stadtholder, high-admiral, and captain- 
general elective, and thus weaken the nouse 
of Orange. Tlie Orange party maintained * 
the hereditary nature of these dignities, and 
was sustained hy England and Prussia. 
The patriot party at length obtained the 
mastery, and William V. of Orange, the 
hereditary stadtholder, was expelled from 
the fortress of the Hague, and his wife was 
treated as a prisoner. The Princess of 
Orange was the sister of Frederick WilliaiU 
II., King of Prussia. The Prussian mon- 
arch at once invaded Holland with an army 
of 30,000 men, and restored the stadt- 
holder. Holland now rcnouiieod the French 
alliance for that of England and Prussia. . 
This was accoinplished by the treaty of Loo, 
in dune, 1788. 

Upon the execution of Louis XVI. of 
France, HnlJand made common cause with 
her allies against Franco, and in 1792 the 
Frencli couvention declared war against 
her. Later in the year the French army 
under General Duinouricz invaded the 
Dutch territory and seized Breda, Klun- 
dert, and Gertriiydeiiborg. The attempted 
arrest and sudden fliglit of the French com- 
mander to tl)e Austrian camp gave the 
Dutch a brief re.spite. The next year the 
invasion was resnmed by Pichegru, as has 
been related. The republican party openly 
weh^orned the French, who by a serious of easy 
victorioH obtained possession of the country, 
Th(' Prince of Orange fled to England, and • 
the states general abolished the office of 
sUulthokler, and proclaimed the Batavian 
republic, the form of government being' 
modelled upon that of republican France. 

A close alliance was made with France, 
and Holland became involved in a war with 
Great Britain, by which site lost her colo-^ 
nies in the West Indies, the East Indies 
and at the Cape of Good Hope, which were 
wrested from her by the English. , 

The history of Hollaiid from the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century to the 
downfall of Napoleon I. has been related 
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A conference of the representativ^^f 
powers was held at London, and 
the separation of Belgium from ^011^4/ 
was agreed upon.* Holland was allowed to , 
retain Luxemburg, but with this exceptidiii; 
Avas confined to the limits it bad oc^Ur 
pied in 1790. Tn June, 1831, a Belgian 
congress met at Brussels, s^d confeir;r^ 
the crown upon Prince Leopold of Sai^ 
Coburg. ‘ 

Tlie King of Holland refused to he bound 
The northern and southern provinces, i by these anangemeuts, and held Antwerp 
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however, did not agree well, and after a with a ganisoiujf 4,000 men under Genial 
Ipng series of disputes tlic southern prov- Cliass6. Hutch , garrisons also- occupied 
inces, which had formerly constituted the other points along the iSeheldt. In No^m- ; 
Austrian Netherlands, rebelled against the her, 18Jn, a French army of 50^00 men 
rulebf the fc>uteh, from whom they differed laid siegi?, to Antwerp, which maintained i • 
in religion, language, and customs. The vigorous defence until the 23d of I)eceinl;>er> 
.disturbances began "^‘tli a riot in the Col-, when it surrendered, as the French wero 
lege of Louvain. The French revolution about to carry it by assault. The Hatch 
of 1830 greatly, enyouraged the Belgians, troops were then withdrawn froiti the 
and all the cities of the southern provinces Scheldt, the navigation of wdiich bepaipe 
joined the revolt. The Dutch troops were free to the BeJgiiins. HollatUd in 1?39 
everywhere expelled, aud a provisional recognized the independence of Belgiumi*^ ' 
government was eet up iu Brussels. The Since that period the history of Hojlahd , 
independence of Belgium was proclaimed, has been peaceful and uneven tfub Ihi lS40^ 
and \vas recognized by the five great powers. King William I. abdicated , his ^6^ in^ 


m connection with that of France. At the 
return of peace, in 1815, the whole of the 
Low Countries, including the - Austrian 
prbvinces, but excepting tlie districts which 
had been conquered by Louis XIV., which 
France was allr>vved to retain, were formed 
■ into the kingdom of the Netherlands, and 
the crown was conferred upon William, 
Prince of Orange, who also held the grand 
duchy of Luxemburg, which fornied a part 

vxCHw. / I ^ 
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William IL, who died in [greatjy in need of money, offered to sell 
1849, a^i^as^ suc^eded by his son, Wil- 'Luxemburg to France. This offer pro- 
. Jiafi Iir^'the present king. In 1862 sla- duoed serious complications in Europe, as 
111 ^he Dutcli' West we have seen, and the sale was prevented 
possessions. In 1866, upon the dis- by the interposition of Prussia. In 1870 
ruptioii of the German confederation, the capital punishment was abolished through- 
^and duchies of Limburg and Luxemburg out the kingdom. Since this event mg 
cieiased to be members of the German league, history of the country has been peaceful 
The neit year the King of Holland, being, and uneventful. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FROM THte FORMATION OF THE KINGDOM 
TO THE I’RIOSICNT DAY. ' ! 

■Oeoiirnphical Situation of Belcriuin — Population . 
lioJgium Ketaiiied by Spain After the Dutch War • 
■ of luflependence — Becomes ti Possession ol Austna j 
-r-Ita History Under Austrian llule — Ouupierod ■ 
by the French Republic — Becomes a Part ot 
France — -Is Made by the Treaty ot \ icniui a Part > 
of .the K-ingdom of tlic Netherlands— ^-Dissaiislac' 
tion of the Belj^ians— Revolution of l-slO— Tiui 
R^tition to the King — U is irnheedcd — ]*rincc 
iprederick at Brussels— The Tb‘Volt Spreads— The 
' TrOojw Driven from l.liussels — General 

Obass^ Opens Fire Upon Antwerp — A Provisional 
■'Government Established by (lie , Patri<>ts — The 
National Congress — The Indcrpciideut Kingdoiu 
.*of Belgium Proelaimed — Intm'vimtion ot (he 
^Great l*owers — BeJgiiui Independcnee ISustained 
—^.Leopold of Saxe-t iobiirg Ciiosen K i ug— I loj lain! * 
Renews the War — France Aids Belgiuiu—^iige 
Aiui feurrep^ of Autwerp—Subseqiieut History 
of Belgium. 

* HE kingdom of Belgium lies south 
of the •Netherlands, between lati- 
tude 49° 30' and 51° N., and 
longitude 2° 33' apd 6° 6' E. Jt 
is bounded on the north by the 
Netherlands, on the east 'by Ger- 
.mariy, pu the south by Franco, and on the 
by Prance and the North Sea. Its 
'Vgre^^ Ironi >southea.st to north- 

wf^stj is 180 Jiiile^^ and its groatest breadth, 
from the northern border of tlie province 
of Antwerp to the southern extremity of 
Itaiuault, is 124. miles. It covers an ar(?a 
vf 11,372 ruiles. ; The population in De- 
eeni her, 1.874, was 5,336,634. 

: Belgium, frQiu the time 

**^ 0? iKife the Belgse by Julius 

* Caesar to the eetablishraent of the independ- 
ence of the patch republic, has been re- 


lated in the preceding portions of this work, 
and need not be repeated here. * * 

j During the latter part of the Dutdi war 
i t)f independence, the Bouthern ^provinces of . 

; tlie Netherlands, whicli now comprise the 
i kingdom of Belginin, adhered to the cause 

■ of JSpaiii. In 1648 Spain acknowledged 
; the independence of the Dutch republic, 

! and the two poJ'tious of the Low Countries 

were definitely separated, Spain retaining 
tlie proviinres soutli ol' the Sclieldt, ana 
coiifirining Holland in the possession of 
those north of that river. For at kast a • 
century the southern jirovinces were the 
battle-hold of Kuroiic ; many of the con- 
ill lets oJ' tl)c Tliirly ycars^ War, the war 
*1 between Louis XIV. and Spain, and the 
I war of the S|)aiiis)i succession being Ibiight 
; in the various provinces. The treaties of 
I Aix-Ja'Chaj)t lIe, in 1668; Nirnwegen, in 
i 11)78; and llyswick, in 1697, passed the 
; provinces from the hands of one power to 
the Ollier, and the treaty of Utreclit, in 
j 1713, whicli. closed the war of the Spanish 
succession, gave the Spanisli Netherlands 
to Austria. In 1715 a supjilcmentary 
treaty was concluded, ^Yhich required that 
a line of frontier fortresses, from Furnc« on 
till: coast, to Charleroi and Namur, .^JiouJd 
be garrisoned by the Dutch as a |)erpetiial 
harrier between France and tin* Ijow (.Vain- 
trics. Somewhat jat(!r llollaud closed the 
'Scheldt to any but her own vessels, and so 
diverted to Ainsterdam the trade of Ant- 
w^erp, which iiad begun to revive from the* 

! injuries inflicted upon it by the -bigoted 
i policy of Philip II. of Spain. Charles, 
Duke of Lorraine, appointed by the 

■ Empress Maria Theresa Y'ceft)y of the 
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A^i^^eth^Iands, as th^ were .how [the authority of the empio* in^thhi^s 

. liberal, and finces. In 1795 Geueml Pidlird^^ 

ttUCl^ Jlim t.liA rtAnnlA Krjrvcin fn I j i i .i ■•• ‘ 


und^ him the people began to enjoy sortie ordered by the directory to enterl^faS' 
^gr^ of their former prosperity. Joseph with a French army to the assistance 
the occupation of the republicans. The Austrians were^ 

^ ciompelled back at all points, and a decree waa'^ect; 

them to wulidraw into their own country, by the French government deSjrS 
He endeavored secure the reopening of gium (as the Austrian Netherijhidf 
Htlcf^pd 1*^’ *1^*1 called) an integral part of the Ffwi^c 

thP^hn^Pfl P^of- republic. At the formation of the hiSfi 

the government of Belgium became a part bf that moparfe' 

the JSalierlands,. while well meant, were Upon the abdication of Napoleon in 



too^ violent, and aroused a strong popular 
opposition which was greatly encouraged bv 
the success of the Freiieli Revolution. On 
the 11th of l.)eceinbei’, 1789, the people of 
Brussels rose against the Austrian garrison 
and forced it to surrender. Joseph, and 
his successor Leopold II., offered liberal 
terms to the provinces in their efforts, to 
settle the differences, but the Belgian lead- 
ers refused to accept them, and declared 
t their intention to establish an independent 
Belgian republic. In ihe contest which fbl- 
loiii^d, the Austrian forces re-established 


ANTWERP. 


Austria reasserted her claim to the 
and it wSiS placed under an Austrian 
roy. By the treaty of Vienna^ 

Belgium was united with Holland. 

two countries were styled the kihgdote^^^^^v^ 

the Netherlands, and were placed 

the sovereignty, of William ■ 

Orange-Nassau, who became the first 

arch of the new kingdom, which 

signed by the allies to form one 4 

chief bulwarks against France. 

This union was particuhnrly distasteffij^# 
the people of Belgium, who were not C0ii*5 i; 
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f in the formation of the. 

The Belgians were sepa- 
Dutch by differences in 
language, religion, and 
; pursuits. Holland had a pop- 

of about 2,500,000, but in the states 
her representation was equal to 
' df Belgium, the population of which 
4,000,000. In addition to this, 
M time of the union the public debt of 
Bedginm was only 4,000,000 florins ; that 
W was* 1,200,000,000 florins, for 

the Belgians became responsible, 
use of the French language in judicial 
pi^Oiaedings and the acts of the government 
was discontinued, and there were many 
dtbpr measures adopted which were odious 
to the Belgians and served to keep alive 
thej^pukr discontent. 

to a crisis in May, 18M0, 
wheh the government, in the fat?c of 040 
potions, adopted a new and rigcu'ous ]jress 
lavT; At the same time officials liolding 
sent^inents favorable to Belgium were? dis- 
from their positions. A subscrip- 
tion: was opened by the leaders of the Bel- 
gian party for the benefit of the diseluirgcd 
omcfals, and was liberally suj)ported. M. 

Potter and his co-workors, Tieleniaus, 
Bf rtels, and De Nc>ve, the leaders of the 
Belgian party and the prime mo vei-s in this 
SubSrriptiou, were arrested ou a cliarge of 
sedition, and being found guilty, were ban- 
ished from the kingdom. This seutence 
was- received by the people of Belgium with 
thTil^rOiateBt indignatiou, and in the midst 
.dC flw t3xcitement the news came of the 
Siicc^ful revolution of July at Paris, and 
the^ fl^ of Charles X. The agitation 
spread rapidly, and ou the night of the 2r)th 
of 1831), during the performance 

of ^ Opera* of “ Masaniello ” at tlie grand 
of Brussels, tha audience rose 
^ aud *gave the signal for the rcvolu- 

' iioD,. The excited spectators rushed from 
the tii6at;^> sacked the office of the National 
government orgiyi, plun- 
and erected barricades 
streets* The outbreak was put down 
V by the civic guard, but the 

and in all the priu- 
towns of Belgium similar scenes were 

’ ^ ,^)h the 28th of August a congress of 
met at the town hall* of Brussels 
and adopted an address to the king, in 
they appealed to him to make cer- 
' laih reforms in the of government, 


to ^rant trial by jury in criminal prosecu- 
tions and in proceedings affecting the press, 
and to remove the unpopular ministers. A 
deputation was appointed to proceed to the 
Hague, and present these demands. It 
was received by the king, who refused to 
promise anything until tlie Belgians sub- 
mitted to his authority, but said he would 
consider the matter at an early day. This 
reply only increased the exgitemeut in Bel- 
gium. At length the Crown Prince Fred- 
erick was prevailed upon to visit Brussels 
and try to eflcct a settlement of the troubles* 
He hehl a conference witji the leading men 
of that city, but coukl accomplish nothing. 
A deputation Iroiii Liege plainly told him 
that the people of Belgium would Be 
satisfied wil-h Jio tiling less than a total 
separation from Holland. On the 13th of 
{Sejiteiriber tlie, states general met in ex-^ 
traordinary session and a new ministry was*^ 
appointed by tlie king. An army of 14,000 
men, under Priucii Frederick, was sent to 
suppress the ri^volt at Brussels, hnd after 
three days of hard fighting gained posses- 
sion of tlie jirincipal part of the city, Sep- 
tember 23d-2i>ili. The revolutionists were 
rapidly reiutbreed from Liege and other 
towns, and Prince Frederick was compelled 
to retreat from Brussels. Other leading 
cities of Belgium followed the example of 
Brussels, and on the 6th of October the 
I Dutch garrison of* Liege capitulated. Ant- 
I werj) alone liold out for Holland. General 
Chasse liad occupied the citadel of that 
town*with several thousand Dutch troo|)S, 
and the magistrates had concltided an ar- 
mistice with him in the hope of saving the 
city. The insurgent leaders Tepudiate<i 
this arrangement and summoned the Dutch 
forces to surrender. General Chass^ re^ 
plied by opening fire upon the quarter of 
the t(»wn occupied by the insurgents. The 
city was much damaged and a great amount 
of property was destroyed by this can- 
nonade. 

A provisional government was estab- 
lished by the revolutionists at Brussels, and 
proceeded to the work of framing a consti- 
tution for Belgium as an independent king- 
dom. Prince Frederick, w4io was at Ant- 
werp, agreed to consent to this arrangement 
ou condition that he should be made king,^ 
but the Belgians declined his offer* He 
thereupon left Antwerp, and on the 25th 
of October General Chass4 opened a tyro 
days’ bombardment bf the city, inflicting 
great damage upon it. By.tlii^nseless iCt 
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•of barbarity ho put an end forever to all .visional government in establishing 
hope of a friendly settlement with Holland, monarchical form of governmentt and 4^ 



MARKET-PLACE AT LifiGE. 


On the 10th of J^ovember a national con- 
gress was held at Brussels. This body pro- 
claimed the independence of the kingdom 
of Belgium, ratified the work of the pro- 


clared the 'house of Orange forev®*^ 
eluded from the Belgian throne. ^ ; •, 

King William of Holland now appealf^^' 
to the great powers, from Whom he liad 
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to compel the Belgians to 
to the arrangement, and ut hi^ 
conference of the represenUi lives 
of tbes^pweffl was held at London. The 
Dut^h; itiia Belgians were ordered to with- 
dra%:t3!teir troops within their respective 
to engage in no further hos- 
result of the conference 
made known. On the IJOth of 
^ 1>831, the conference acknowl- 

i ilhe independence of Belgium, and 
I that country to assume a share of 
tii#, tifttlonal debt of the Netherlands, which 
be paid by monthly instalments. 

■ ■-ilubm national congress of the Belgians 
ni>^ offered the crown of the new kingdom 
tOf the Duke de Nemours, the son of Louis 
Philippe of Prance, but the prince declined 
powers opposed his ac- 
of it. A rt^gency, with the Baron 
S^iet do Choquier at its head, was estab- 
lished iil the place of the provisional gov- 
The crown was then oiTered to 
Pllhce ^ of Saxo-Cohurg, the sondn- 
laW of George IV. of England, He ac- 
Of||)tod the offer, and on Iho 21.st of July, 
was crowned King of iho Belgians. 
Nat long after this a Dutch army invaded 
the B^gian dominions in defiance of the 
afmistiQe. The new kingdom was in too 
unaiettlacl a condition to meet this danger, 
Itnd X^op<)Id appealed to France lor aid. 
A French army, under Marshal Gerard, 
entered Belgium, drove out the Dutch 
for^, and cornpelh'd General Chass6 to 
the citadel of Antwerj), Decem- 
ber 28d, 1832. This brought the actual 
hostilities to a close, but tlie final treaty of 
peace between Bel gi urn and Holland was 
riot signed until,April 19th, 1839, and then 
only at thg dictation of the European 
pow<ir^ By this treaty Luxemburg and 
lilittburg were divided betwe^eii tlie con- 
parties, Holland’s share being the 
oaiteni portion of ‘these provinces, with the 
Jbrt|!es^ of Msestricht, Venloo, and Lux* 


eniburg. On toe 9th of August, 1832, 
King jLeopold married tlie Princess Louise, 
tlie daughter of Louis Philippe, by whom 
he had several children.* 

Leopold devoted himself earnestly to 
promoting the prosperity and freedom of 
liis kingdom. Liberal institutions were es- 
tablished, and Belgium entered upon the 
career of prosperous industry W'hich has 
made her one of the richest nations of 
Europe. Being so close to France, the 
kingdom did not entirely escape the agi- 
tation caused by the revolution of 1848,. but 
this movement, so far as Belgium was con- 
cerned, resulted only in certain reforms in' 
the electoral system and the abolition of the 
newspaper duly. The coup d’etat of Na- 
poleon in 1851 drove large numbers of 
French refugees into Belgium, and these 
caused the government considerable embar- ^ 
rassment. The liberal j<JifrLials w’ere very ‘ 
bitter in their deriunc iations of the course 
of Napoleon, and the governnient was 
obliged to suppress some of the most ob- 
noxious of these, to expel a few of the 
refugees, and to procure the passage of a 
law punishing attempts against the lives of 
foreign sovereigns. Leopold died on the 
9th of Decern Ixr, 18G5, after a peaceful 
and prosperous reign of thirty-four years. 

Leopold IL, tlio eldest son of the first 
king, succeeded his father. His reign hae 
been prosperous and peaceful. During the 
Franco-German war of 1870-71 Belgium 
observed a rigid neutrality between the 
combatants, forbidding even the exportation 
of arms, ammunition, or materials of war. 
On the 9lh of August, 1870, England, 
which, since the f()rn)ation of the kingdom, 
has been recognised as the special protector 
ol'B(‘lgium, concluded a treaty wdth France 
and Prussia, l)\^ which those powers agreed 
to respect the neutrality of Belgium. Since 
the close of this war the history of thf 
country has been uueveutfuL 
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CHAPTER I. 

TOOM THK EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRES- 
^ ENT DAY. 

Geogniphical Pr^sition of Denmark — Early History 
MyiUical— Origin of the Name — Gorm the Old — 
Qneeii Thyra— Builds the Daniievirke— Harald 
Blue To(>th — Svcnd — (Conquers a Part of England 
— Canute the Great — Abolishes Paganism — Con- 
‘ versimi i>f the Danes to Christianity — Denmark 
Joimul to Norway — M tignus the Good — Division of 
the Kiiigciouis — Keigii <if Sveinl 11. — His Succes- 
sors— Valdeiimr 1.— Valdcmar IF.— Converts the 
Esthon icius— His Capti v i i y — i I i s Snccessors-*-Rise 
of the Commons — Christopher F. -Decline of the 
Royal Power — War with Schleswig — Valdernar 
in.— Olaf— Margaret — Her Good Reign— Her 
' Successors — Christian of Oldenburg Becomes 
King — Chri.stiaii 11. — looses Sweden — Is Deposed 
— Frederick I. — Denimirli Becomes Protestant — 
The Wars of the Seveniecntli ( ’entury— Christian 
VIL — War with Phighuid — Defeat of tlie Dani.sli 
Fleet by L<jrd Nelson— Bombardment of Cojien- 
hagen — Denmark Joins the (^mlilion Against 
Nalpoleoii — Loses N(»rway— ■Frederick VTF. — The 
Sclileswig-Holsteia Wars — Denmark Loses the 
Duchies— The Millennial Celebration of Iceland. 

|HE kingdom of Denmark is situ- 
ated in tlie jiortli of Europe, and 
lies betAve<'n latitude 54^ 30' uiid 
57^^ 45' N., and longitude 8° 5' 
and 12^ 45' E. It includes also 
CGp the small island of Bornholm, in 
the Baltic, wliudi lios in longitude 15° E. 
The kingdom is bounded on the north by 
the Skager Rack, on the northeast and 
oast by the Ciittegat, the Sound, and the 
Baltic, on tlie south by the Strait of Fe- 
inern, the Litiie Belt, and Schleswig, and on 
the west by tlic North Sea. Tlie kingdom 
consists of the peninsula of Jutland and 
the islands of Seel.and, Fiinen, Laaland, Fal- 
ater, Langeland, NLien, Surnso, Liiso, Arro, 
Bornholm, and some other smaller island.s. 
It po.ssesses also the Faroe Islands, Iceland 
and Orefcnland, and the ishinds of Santa 
Cruz, St. Thomas, and St. John, in the 
iVest Indies. The area of the kingdom 

{ »roper is 14,752 scjiiare miles, and its popu- 
ation 1,903,000. Including the colonies 
the area is 87,161 square miles, and the 
population 2,032,000, 

The early history of Denmark is full of 
ttiiceruinty. According to the national 
traditions the country received its name 
from Dap Mykillati, or “Dan the Fa- 



his people many useful arts, and air 

the neighboring princes tributary |d >; 
The date and the events of his 
unknown. He was followed ty a long .KlbC: 
of kings, one of whom, Stoerkoddei^jfs ife 
Northern Hercules, and fliany lej^Dde : 
related of his great strength and pirowesfi. - 
He is believed to have reigned about 
600. Another *of these legendary hero^ 
was Sigurd Ring, whose son, Regner 'Lod-^ 
brog, even surp.assed hirri in valor. 

Towards the end of the ninth cehtuty 
Denmark, which had been until then dividea 
among a number of petty rulers, becanib v 
united in a single kingdom. The first kingOf 
the new state was Gorm the Old, who reigned 
between a. d. 860 and 936. By this tlnie 
the Northmen, of whom the Danes were the 
foremost, had made themselves a terror tp 
all the coasts of Europe. In their stroc^^ 
swift-sailing galleys they descended upon 
all the expovsed point.s of tlie coast, ittid 
marked their progress by their viblerttoa 
We have related their ravages dsewh^^ 
and need noj; repeat the account lieife. 
Gorm was one of the principal 
these plundering bands. He invaded 6^? 
many, ravaged the northern coast with fliro 
and sword, and even carried his arin4;ii& 
far south as Aix-la-Chapelle, where 
plundered the chapel in wliich Cliarlen^a^he 
lay buried. He also took part in thf te 
siege of Paris by the Northmen jin 8B5c ^ 

891 beheaded his troops in the battl#^ 
Louvain, in which the Northmen- 
overwhclinjngly beaten by the 
king, Arnulf ■ 

During the absence of Gorih 
roving expeditions, Denitiark was ruled by • 
bis queen, Thyra, a woman of unusual 
vigor of -mi rid. , Her husband was U fjelteo 
pagan, but she was favorably inelliii^ 
Christianity. She caused the ereefiob 
the Immense rampart known as 
virke, which stretched across the 
at the southen^^end of Schleswig. 
forty-five to seventy feet high and 
miles in length, and was meant to pf^tefctf 
Denmark from the invasions of the GMf 


Gorm died in 936, and his son ■ 

'no*M.” one kings, who taught ! Blue Tooth came to the 
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crafty J‘ing, and succeeded by 
^ Nor\ffe.y iributury to 

kir; 


. t^eiwiliery in m ^ 

h*^ for a time, but tlic latter kingdom soon 
its independence, Ilarald pro- 
fesrifjtl Cliristinnity and was baptized, to- 
r witli his wife and liis son Hvend, or 
S^eyn, by n German monk named Poppa, 
wbQ a large part of the 

B^j^b^peopJo. Ilaralfl undertook several 
bi aid of the young Duke 
iuii^bard the Fearless of Normandy. He 
tfpd in battle iri 9C5. 

m : Sweyn, llie son of Harald, suc- 


Harald was clioseu King of Denmark, and 
Canute, who was but fourteen years old at 
t^e time, was given his father’s conquests in 
England. Ho followed these up with vigor, 
and soon won for himself the whole of Eng- 
land. In 1018 Harald difed, and Canute 
was cliosen his successor on the Danish 
throne. Being a Christian he abolished 
the worsliip of Odin in Denmark, and made 
Christiaiiiry the religion of, the state. He 
prefer ml ICngland as ii jdace of residence, 
and hisnign belongs more to English than 
to Danish histoiy. He made himself mas- 



COPENHAGEl^. 


1 his father ou tlie tlironc of Denmark 
tiwe -have related elsewhere he invadet 
^ng^and ill 904, during the reign of Ethel 
tJureacJy, and conquered a lfirg( 
s0f kingdom. This conquest con- 
g^ jbed a number of yeai% and in 101-^ 
died* suddenly at ^aiucsborough 
ba|)tizcd in childhood, he relapsed 
Ohristiauit to paganism upon reach' 
liir mnturer years. 

sons, Plarald and Kiiudj 
kapipx ill English history, Cairutfi, 


tor of Sweden and Norway, as y^ell as oi 
Cumberland and j)arts of Scotland, ami 
though but thirty -f'lx years old at the timo 
of his death, was one of the greatest of 
European moiuirchs. He died in 1035. 

Ilarald Harefoot, the son of Canute by 
his first wife, succeeded to the English 
throne, anci Harthaknnd, or Hardicanute, 
a son, by a second marriage, obtained the 
crown of Denmark. ,Haruld died in 1039, 
and Hardicanute succeeded hirp as King 
of England. He reigned three years, and 
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msBed mast of his lime in England. In 
baajsh history his reign is uneventful, 

At the death of Hardicanute in 104^, 
v|5entnark passed to Norway, in consequence 
(d an agreement to tliiit eftect between Har- 
dicanute and Magnus the Good of Nor- 
way. This was a gain for Denmark, and 
for five years the Danes enjoyed the benefits 
of the wise rule of King Magnus. At his 
death in 1047 hfi resigned the Danish crown 
to Sveud, the nephew of Canute, and thus | 
the kingtloms of Norway and Denmark were 
again separated. 

King liarald of Norway endeavored to 
defeat this arrangement, and for seven- 
leen years kept up a constant war upon 
Denmark, in which that country suffered 
greatly. As he wished to make war upon 
England, lie concluded a peace with Svend 
in 1064. Svend was a good ruler and a 
good man, and his reign was in tlie main a 
prosperous one. In 1069 lie attempted to 
wrest England from William the Con- 
queror, but without success. This was tlie 
last of the Danish attempts upon England. 
Svend was a wi^riri friend of Pope Gregory 
VIL, with whom he maintained a constant 
correspondence ; but \Yhcn Gregory ordered 
him to acknowledge himself a vassal of the 
holy see, he refused to do so, and stoutly 
nuuntaiiied the independence of his king- 
dom. He is said to have. been an exceed- 
ingly ugly and clumsy man, and ])efsonally 
n great coward. He was a good king to 
his country, however, and was the founder 
of the present reigning house of Denmark. 
He died iii 1076, and left fourteen sons. 
Five of these were in succession Kings of 
Denmark. ITarald, the eldest, reigneil 
from 1076 to 1080; Knud to 1086; Olaf 
from 1086 to 1095; Erik from 1095 to 
1103; and Niels from 1103 to 1134. The 
fl'eigns of tiiese kings w^ere full of trouble 
and internal dissensions. 

The death of Niels was fol loved by a 
troubled period, which was ended by the 
accession to the Danish throne of Valdc- 
mar I., called The Gi-eat. This prince 
found his kingdom poor, without nn army, 
and in great distress. He left it a prosper- 
ous, well-defended, and busy country. He 
w'<)n great successes over the heathen 
^yends and Esthonians, on the Baltic, 
whom he forced to embrace Christianity. 
He died in 1182, and was succeeded by bis 
son, Knud VI., who brought all Pomerania 
and some of easterd Prussia under the 
newer of DenxoArk. He died in 1202, and 


was succeeded by his brother, 

IJ., one of DeijNhriark's greatest king^4flSei: 

subduerl and annexed all of 
in 1217 tlie German cinperor graiit^ 
him and his successors all the teirita|rti^/^ 
north of the El be and the Eldejthus ifiakijp.^ ' 
him actual master of the greattT 
northern. Germany. In 1219 VaWeil>ati' ; 
with the sauctioii of the pope, undel$f>ok 
to convert the Esthonians to Christianifcjf^^^ 
He entered upon his task w iifea 
60,000 men and a fleet of d ,400 
soon overran the whole of Esthpniii/ 
compelled large numbers of the people ioi 
submit to baptism. The Livonian km||;hfs 
of the s\Y()r(I bitterly opposed this conver- 
sion of Esihoiiia, as they declared that they 
alone liad the right to make ChristiiE^iis^^b^^^^^^ 
the heathen of that region. They 
arms to expel the Danes, and several seyc^ 
battles occurred between llie contendin|^ 
forces, in whi( h the Danes wrere genei^ily 
successful. When Valdemar returuted to 
Denmark from Esthonia he seemed at thp 
liciglit of his power. ' In 1223, howeve^ 
while sleeping in his tent during u huhjiug 
ex])editi()n, he was seized, gagged, aim 
bound, together with his eldest son, Priup? 
Valdemar, by Count Henry of Sci^w^^iib 
carried off in a swift sailing vessel 
many, and thrown with his son iirtp:^ 
geoij in the Castle of Dannebergf iii Hkiiit 
over. He was kept in tliis shameful caplaV'ity 
for several years, and was only released 
upon payment of a ransom of 45,000 
marks. Tlie remainder of his reigp 
uneventful. Ho was unaplc to avebj|^ 
himself upon Count Heury, and 
his efforts to the improvement of his 
dorn. In 1241 he gave to Denmark^k^ 
first uniform code of laws."" Thjs c<»40; 
maiued in force for nearly 450 
even then was not entirely abolished^ ^ 
days after this code was adopted 
Danish estates Valdemar died, at 
of seventv-one.' ' ^ 

Prince, Valdemar having died befoii^ilf ; 
father, the king’s second son, Enk, camp;^ 
the throne at Valdemar’s death. HeT-e^gsctid 
until 1251, and was murdered by 
his brother, Abel, Duke of Schleswig^iw&b 
obtained the crown, Abel : 

two years, and \;as slaiu in 1252 by 
whom he had wronged. His reign is aoljra 
chiefly as, being the first ia whicht ^ 
burgher class were permitted 
body to send representatives to 
bof,’^ or yearly national assenilbly. 
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pfrantcd important municipal 
they Jiad ftot ei)jgyed be- 
was succeeded by his 
a man in the prime of 
whn rfei^ned until 1250. His career 
uneven tfuL 

fGh^ I, was &uccf'cdL’d by his son, 
Srik Giipph^ child of ten years. He 
until 1286, but his reign was un- 


Banish nobles compelled him to sign a 
charter which rendered them almost inde- 
pendent of the king, nud entirely freed them 
from taxation by the crown, thus largely 
reducing the revenues of the nmnarch. 
Christopher’s efforts to free himself Troin 
these hani conditions involved the kingdom 
in many civil wars. In 1325 the noble? 
called in tho assistance of Count Gerhard 
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^ fion, Erik Mcnvc?d, also a of Holstein, who defeated the king, and 
<{jhild 3 'ears, succeeded him *aud persuaded the Danes to declare the I h rone 

feigned until 1319. Under these two vacant. He set up his nephew, Valdeniar 
J0||[jg8 the royal power decliged rapidly, and of Stjhleswdg, as king, but for Iburteen yeais 

to dictate the was himself the real ruler of Denmark. 
tiE^ms upon which the Danes .should engage Christopher, after many attempts to reguiji 
Christopher JJ., the bro- his throne, died in ]3o2. (.’oiint Gerhard 
'pf IJrih^^ to the throne in conlimied to rule Denmark, greatly op- 

being elective, before ])ressing the people, iibd earning their bitter 
to assume it the hatred. In 1340 he was elgin ifl the midst 
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af Jiia n army by a Jutlander of 

rtolt kauied Niels K 1 > besd ii . The Ju t- 
iandehs at once rallied under this daring 
inabyand drove out the German army. Count 
Ifenry, the son of Gerhard, took up arms 
to avenge his father, and defeated the 
Danes in tlie ])attle of Skandersborg, in. 
which Niels was slain. Henry then with- 
drew his troops, and left the Danes to 
settle their owii^ affairs. 

The Danish princes chose Valdernar 
Atterdag, the youngest son of Cliristoplier, 
to be their king. He revived the power 
and credit of the Danish inouarchy, and 
conducted a successful war with the Hansc 
towns. Being anxious to secure the niar- 
riiige of his daughtca* Margaret with the 
Crown Prince of Sweden iind Norway, he 
seized the Princess Elizabeth of Holstein 
Gottorp, wlic) was Ix^trothed to that prince, . 
and held her a prisoner until lie effected j 
the marriage of his daught<T with the heir 
to the Swedish throne. This act involved 
him in a war with the Counts of Holstein, 
who made an alliance against him wdth the 
Hanso towns and some of the German 
princes. Valdernar was defeated with the 
loss of a considerable part of his kingdom, 
and was obliged to fly iVoni Denmark in 
13(38. For four yciars the Hausers man- 
aged tliG affairs of llie Danish kingdom, but 
in 1372 permitted yaldoniar to return to 
Ins throne on condilion tliat in future the 
Hanse towns should liavc a voice in the 
election of the Danisli kings. .In 137o 
Valdernar died. The Danish nobles at 
once proclaiviKMl as Kijig of Dvmmark Olaf, 
the Sun of Margaret, Queen of Sweden and 
iJorwav, V^ildcinar’s daughtor. Olaf died 
in 1387, Mt tlie age of seventeen. The Danes 
then chose Margaret, tlie mother of Olaf, 
to be their queen. .Soon after tliis Mar- 
garet was crmvned (Ju(‘(m of Norway, and 
tlins Denmark iiiul Norway were united 
under one crown. 

Margaret was oiu; t)f the most romarka- 
blo women in history. She ])rov(Hl a wise 
and good ruler lo her two kingdoms, and 
greatly attached lu r ]U'ople to her. She 
adopted as her heir J^^rik of Pomerania, the 
grandson of lier sister Ingeborg, and strove 
hard to render him worthy of his destiny. 
The great chroni(*ler of laiheck says of 

i jer: “She made peace wiih old foes, and 
tept good order over lier people, gaining 
lo her side both nobles mid peasants. She 
went from castle to castle, and received the 
homage and faithful service of the great; 


she journeyed irom province to 
and looked well into matters of law 
of right,* until all obeyed and served 
justice w'as done in the land, and eViSfi thiS/ 
high-born sea-robbers, who so long, • 
plagued the kingdom and defied the 
were seized with terror, and were , 

come forward and give surety in money 
their future good conduct.” * 

Margaret was not contented with her.’ti^ 
kingdoms, but claimed the crown of 'BW 4 &- 
den also, in riglit of her husband. Ijpi lS80 
she invaded that country, and defeai^d tliei 
reigning king, Albert the Elder, of ^Mecfe- 
lenburg, and kept him a prisoner for fili 
years. She assumed the government Ojf 
Sweden immediately after her victory. * lia 
1398 she caused her nephew, Erik of Poip^ 
crania, to he crowned with great state 
Calmar, as King of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, and on this occasion proclaimpd 
the arrangement know’ll as the “Calmar 
Act of Union,” by which the three king-^ 
dorns were united in one monarchy. Thd 
king w'as to be elected conjointly by the 
three nations. This act was distasteful tb! 
the Swedes, but continued in force until the 
sixleeiitli century. “If Margaret eouUV 
have been f)ll()wed on the throne by ruler? 
as good and just as she had been, this Act 
of the Union of Calmar might have worked 
ior the good of the thn'O kingdoms. Fb** 
it was quite true, as the queen said, that 
each oiui alone was a poor, weak state, open 
to danger from every side, but that th© 
three luiitc’d would make a momirchy 
strong enough to defy the attacks and 
schemes of the Hanse traders and all foes 
from the side of (hu inany, and would keep 
the Baltic clear of danger from foreigneri^ 
There was, liowcver, no ruler who caiii'e 
after Queen Margaret equal to Iter, as tbei^ 
had been none ..before her to be conrtpiiired 
to her.” Margaret died suddenly iti 141^ 
and Erik remained soJe ruler of the thiw 
kingdoms. 

Erik w :is a w'eak and iucompeteiit prince;:- 
During the last years of Margaret’s life iiij ' 
had shown signs of incapacity, biii her 
abilitiei!?* had saved him from the eoQS^ 
quenees of his blunders. Ho devot^ 
chief energii's to the conquest of Holstei^j 
but w^as general It unsuccessful in liis 
tions. He married Philippa, the 
of Henry IV. ()f England, and her 
did much to prolong his reign. In 
the SwedevS rose airainst Erik, in consequet|d?ip 
of his ty rannical treatment of theni. andvitfu 
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g 1 couiicil of stato fleclared him de- 

their example, 
^^posed him. He was absent at 
at the time, and 
io^gtt to return to Denmark, but was not 
jillpwe4^^t^ liHid at any port, and died in 
1469, poor and neglected. 

; ^ son of tlie Puke of Ba- 

varia, and the nephew of Erik, was chosen 
i^ulei* of Denmark, and was crowned in 
1449 , Three years later, he was proclaimed 
King of Sweden pnd Norway also. He died 
ip 1448, leaving no children. 

'The Danish nobles now bestowed their 
crowa upon Count Christian of Oldenburg, 
a descendant of the ancient kings of Den- 
Itark. He married the widow of Christo- 
pher, and was readily acknowledged by the 
Danes. He thus estahlishetl tlic house of 
Oldenburg, winch has since held the Dan- 
ish throne. In 1450 he was crowned King 
of Norw^ay, but thougli he claimed the 
Swedish crown, and strove hard to win it, 
he could never sjuccecd in obtiiiiiing a firm 
footing in that country. In 1409 he niar- 
ried his daughter Margaret to the young 
King James III. of Scotland, and coded to 
iJiat kingdom the Orkney and Bhcllaud 
Isles in lieu of her dowry, lie died in 

1481. 

, Hans, the eldest son of Christian, suc- 
ceededT his father, though nf>t witliouL mak- 
ing hiird terTiis with the nobles, with whom 
he was unpopular. He also undertook to 
conquer the Swedish crown, but without 
success. He defeated the Liibeck traders, 
and greatly restrained tlie insolence of the 
Ilanse towns. He died in 1515. 

Christian II., the only sou of King Hans, 
now came to the throne of Denin-ark and 
Uorway. 11(5 •f)romptly assortetl his claim 
tq . Sweden, COD (jiierod the force opposed to 
him- in that country, aiu^ in 1520 was 
ctowne<i king at Stockholm, ihns once 
tijore upiting the three Scandinavian kiiig- 
doirts under one crown. His oppressive 
gpve^jnraeiit soon drove the Sw(’dcs into 
reheUion,, under the h^adership of'Guslavus 
liTaea, and Sweden was for(‘.ver lost to Deii- 
ihark. In 1523 he was deposed ^foy his 
tyranny, and the erbwn was given to his 
uncle, Frederick, Duke of Holstein, who 
became Frederick I, Dui^ng his reign the 
Pqtberan religion was established in Den- 
maTk, He died in 1533, and w' as succeeded 
hy his eon, Christian III., w ho was one of 
the best princes of the age. Under him the 
Reformation was completed. He died in 
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1659, and Frederick 11. came to the throne. 
This king extended the authority of Den- 
mark over the free people of Ditmarsen, 
who had opposed a successful resistance of 
several centuries to that country. Freder- 
ick’s son, Christian IV., (ame to the throne 
in 1588. The monarchy over which he’ 
reigned emliraced all of Denmark and Nor- 
way, and the seven southern provinces of 
Sweden. In 1611 he embarked in a fool- 
ish and ustdess war with Sweden, which 
oontiiiued two years, when it was ended 
through tlie mediation of England* Dur- 
ing the early j>art of the Thirty Years' 
War, Christian undertook to intervene in 
the atiaii’s of Germany, as chief of the 
rrotestant Leagim. He end(iavored to 
unite the Protestant nations against the 
Emperor F(;r<]inain:l, and failing in this, 
invaded Germany -in 1625. He was de- 
feated at Liittcr in ](>27, and driven out of 
Germany, and after experiencing heavy 
losses, was forced to make peace in 1629. 
He continued to reign until 1648, when he 
(li('d, and w as succe(‘ded by his son Freder- 
ick III., wlu) in lf)57 Ixicarne involved in a 
war wLtli Charles X. of Sw’cKlen, the events 
of whifdi w'c shall relate in connection 
with the history of that <.;ounlry. Peace 
was restored by tlui treaty of Roskild in 
JMarch, 1658, and Denmark was obliged to 
code to Sweden some of her most valuable 
islands, and to abandon all licr offensive 
alliances. On the pretext that the terms 
of this treaty had not been fulfilled by 
Denmaik, the. war wa.s renewed by Sw-eden 
in August, 1058. (V.penliagen was be- 
sieged, liut the intervention of the Dutch, 
who sent a fleet to the assistance of the. 
l.lanes, compelled Charles X. to relinquish 
his designs upon Denmark. In 1670 
Chi’istian V. camci to thci Danish throne, 
and in 1675 the war w’ith Sweden was re- 
newed, in allianee with the Elector of 
Brandenburg and the Dutch republic. 
Tlve war was brought to a close in 1679 at 
the command of Louis XIV. of France, 
and the allies were compelled to restore to 
Swroden all the territory they had taken 
from her. In the meantime tlie Danish 
monarchy had been changc'd by a peaceful 
revolution, in 1667, from an elective into 
an hereditary monarchy. By this change 
the powder of the nobles was greatly weak- 
ened. Christian V. n^igned until 1699, . 
when he was succeeded by liis son Freder- 
ick IV. In the latter part of the .seven- 
teenth century, the territory of Denmark 
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waa greatly reduced. By the treaty of 
CJopeiihagen, in 1660, Denmark ceded to 
Sweden all that part of her territory which 
lay within the northern peninsula — the 
seven southern provinces of Sweden — and 
retained only Jutland and the islands. 

The part taken by Denmark against 
Charles XU. of Sweden will be, related in 
the history of that country. By this war 
Denmark was confirmed in tlie possession of 
Schleswig. The' kingdom took no part in the 
European wars of the first lialf of this cen- 
tury. In I7r)9 it entered into an alliance 
with Russia and Sweden for iniitiiiil pro- 
tection, and to main lain the commercial 
neutrality of the In 1787 Sweden 

having become involved in a war with Rus- 
sia, Cln‘i.-tian VII. of Dtunnark, as the ally 
of Russia, sent an army to invade the Swe- 
dish territory; but England, Hollaml and 
Prussia intervened, and ,!:)mpolled him to 
remain neutral. In 1780 .Denmark joined 
the league of the northern powers, Russia, 
Sweden, Prussia and Holland, to eoin|>eI 
England to rospcict tlie rights of neutral 
vessels, as has been relaletl. The kingrlom 
took no ])art in the wars of the French 
revolution, and remained at p(;ace until 
the (dose oi the (amtury. 

We have a I nan I y related the course 
pursued by Denmark in (he wars of Na- 
poleon. During the earlier .years (jf the 
(century, n^pealed oflorts were made hy tlie 
northern ])owers to ])Ut a .sto|) to the inter- 
ference of English .slii|>s of war with neutral 
vessels on the high sc^as on the [jretc^nee of 
searehing for contra hand of war. The first 
coalition Ibr this ])urpose was fornu'd in 
1800 between Russia, Sweden, Denmark 
and- Prussia. Denmark was the only •‘suf- 
ferer by it. The Briti.sh fleet, under Lord 
Nelson, passed the sound and defeated llie 
Danish fltu't before Copemhagen in April, 
1801, and (^onijHdled Denmark to withdraw 
from the coalition. 

From thistinK’ until 1807 Denmark pre- 
served an attitude of neutrality in Euro 
pean aftiiirs; but in the summer of that 
year England, alarmed by the probability 
of her adhesion to the new nortliern coali- 
tion, suddenly sent a fleet to Copenhagen, 
and demanded the surrender of the Dani.sh 
fleet, promising to re.store it at the end of 
jthe war. This humiliating demand was 
refused by the Danish government, and 
Copenhagen was bombarded fortlnec days, 
ami was forced to surremler, after being 
almost destroyed. The Danish fleet and 


a large quantity of naval stoiSM'iieHv 
the hands of the English, and 
to England. Two nionths 
traordinary action, England declared^^^^ 
against Denmark, which was thus forded 
to unite her efforts with those of Xapolecm 
and to adopt his continental system. Den- 
mark lost licr West Indian colonies of 
Thomas and St. Croix, which fell into |ie 
hands of the English. For the next^Six 
years Denmark su])ported the cause; of 
Franco. ^ 

In 1 813, after the defeat of Napoleon at 
Leipzig, Denmark joined the coalition 
against him. Norway, which until now 
had formed a part of the Danish kingdom, 
was ceded to Sweden, and Denmark r<S^ 
eeived in exchange for it Swedish Pomerania 
and the islMiid of Riigen. Great Britain 
agreed to pay Denmark a liberal subsidy 
to enable lier to maintain a force of 10,000 
troops. Upon the fill of the French em- 
pire, Denmark incorporated its Germa?i 
ducliy of Holstein with the kingdom. 
Shortly afterwards, Swedish Pomerania was 
ceded to Prussia^ in exchange for the duchy 
of Lauejiburg. As Duke of Holstein and 
Lauenbnrg, the King of Denmark becamq 
a member of the Gcrmari confederation. 
The peae(i of 1815 made no change in the 
eltaraeter of the Danish .state, which re- 
mained an absolute monarchy. ‘ 

In 1848 Frederick VIL (;ame to the 
throiHi, and gave to his people a cons^titu- , 
tion ; since whicdi time Denmark has been 
ruled as a constituticmal monarchy. In the 
same year the duchies of Schleswig- and 
Holstein, aided by Prussia and Hanover, 
revolted from Denmark. AVe have already 
related tlie eaiiKSc :ind the events of this 
troublesome war in th(> German history of 
this jicriod, to which the rca(ler>is referiied. 
The quarrel was tcm[>orarily settled in 
1852. Frederick VII. died in November, 
1863, and wa.s suc(,*ecded by Prince Chris-.^ 
tian of Schleswig - Holstein - Gluclcsburg,^ 
wdio had married a grand-niece of 
erick. Upon the accession of Christijm;!^. ^ 
to the throne, the claims of the Dufc^ 
Augustenburg, the head of the elder 
of his family, to the duchies of 8chle^ivi|j 
and Holstein were revived. This brouglit; 
on a war with Austria and PrusMii in 18$^^ 
as we have already related. The ' 

were steadily beaten in this coxitesi, 
the duchie.s were relinquished to Aasti%/ 
and Prussia; and fiimny, in 1866, 
surrendered to Prussia alone. 
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jpind the Crown Prince of Deiinmrk visited 
&nd^ Iceland, and t(K»k part in the celebrations 

h?i® been uneventful, which commemorated the millenniahanni- 

of 1874 King Christian versary of the settlemhnt of the island. 


* * Booic x:x:xi. 

t ■'■■" 

THE HISTORY OF SWEDEISt’ ^ISTD 

NORWAY. 


CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE EARLIES'r TIMES TO THE PRES- 
ENT DAY. 

d^^jCraphictil Position of Norwny — Prirnitivc In- 
liabiiaiits — The Northmen Oci‘iij»y ihe Oountry — 
Harakl IJarfu^er — lUiko the (iood — The First I 
Codeof baws — Tlnko’s SueeessorH — The Deatli of 
King Olaf I. — Saint Olaf— Norway Converted to 
Chrislianity-'-MiigniivS I.— Maj,oms liurehiot's Con- 
quests — Sigurd 1.— ►Sverre— llis [Successors --Erik 
tl^e Priest-hater — Margaret - Norway United to 
X)enmark — Tlie Union of Calinar — Declint* of Nor- 
way — Margaret’s Suceessors -C^liristian IV.— His 
I Gtxwl Iteigi) — N<irway lleoomes Merely a Danish 
Province — Frederick VI. — Norway Detached from 
Denmark and Given to Sweden — Conditions of 
•live Union — Geogiaidiieal Position of Sweden — 

" Primitive I iiluibitants— Arrival of Odin and the 
Swedes — The Successors of Odin Olaf the Lap- 
King — IntnaJiiction of Cliristiaiiiiy — S(. ICriU — 
ilia Successors — Valdemar I. — Aiagnus l‘>;irn- 
lock — Margaret — The Union of ( almar— Mar- 
garet’s Successors — Christian 11. — Uevolt <d‘ the j 
Wwetles Under Giistiivua Va.sa — Reigns of Sigis- 
inund and Charles JX. — Giistavus Adolphus — 
His Wars — Chrisrina .\hdicates — Cluirles X. — His 
Wars with the Nortiierii Statesof Jvirope— Cliarles 
XI. — Charles XII. — His Wars with Russia — His 
Flight into Turkey — Destnietiou of ilie Suprem- 
acy of Sweden in the 'North — Swe<len Lose.s Her 
Provinces — Sw<;deu During the Eighteenth (Vii- 
tury — Gusto va.s III. — Wars with France — ('harles 
Xni. — Bernadette — Sweden is Given Niu-way 
by the Allie.s— The Union— Subsequent History. 

I. The History of Norway. 

Sl^EWAY compri.'^es tlj(3 western por- 
tion of the Scuiidiniiviiin •peninsula, 

I aud lies between latitude 57° 57' and 
71^ IT N., and longitude 4° 45' and 
31° 15' E. It is bounded on theTiorth 
^ » by the Arctic Ocean ; on the east 
""iSy Eusstan Lapland and •Sweden ; on the 
Skager Back*; and on the west 
Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. 
JtB greiitest length, from north to south, is 
; 1080 miles its greatest breadth,. from east 
to west, 276 iBiies. It comprises an area 


of 122,270 rnile.s, and contain.s a populatioa 
of 1,802,882 soub. It forms a part of the 
kingdom of Sweden and No rwa]^, but while 
.submitting to the same sovereign as Swe- 
den, it is in its internal ad rn!ni.st ration en- 
tirely independent of that country. 



A NORSK SEA-KING OF THE ELEVENTH CENTPRY. 


The early hi.storv of Norway is shrouded 
in iinccTtiiinty. The primitive inhabitants 
were Fins, and these the Northmen found 
settled in the country upon tlieir occupa- 
tion of it. The Northmen, as we have seen, 
were a German people, of Gothic origin, 
who, long before they had any written hi#; 
tory, had been press(‘d by other nafions from 
their old homes till they reached tho shoreg 
of tlie Baltic and tLo Germai^ Ocean. In 
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Norway they drove out the Finnish inhabit^ 
a^ta^ aad Battled themselves in the country- 

Tfee. authentic history of Norway b^ins 
with Harald Harhig^r, or Harold the Fair- 
haired, who is supposed to have reigned al:>t}ut 
A. t). 863 to 933* lie subdued the petty Norse 
chiefs, and united the people in one nation. 
The high-spirited chieftains could#iiot bear 
their subjugation, and embarked with their 
followers in piratical exp vlitions against 
the coasts of Europe, lliraid was suc- 
ceeded by his sou E-ik the Gruel, -who 
reigned live years. In 93 S his people, mad- 
dened by his tyranny, rose up against him, 
and drove him out of the country. They 
then conferred the crown upon Hakon or 
Hako L, called, “ the Good.’" He was the 
son of Harald Harfager, but had been edu- 
cated at 1 !Ii 3 court of the English kii^g, 
-SJthelstan, fromMvhich cireuinstaiKie hi is 
also known as “iEthelstan’s foster son.’^ 
H3 was a wise and good sovereign, and his 
ni'emory is justly cherished by his pe«)ple. 
He gave to Norway a code of la\s^s; and 
also endeavored to introduce Christianity 
into his kingdom, but the people wore 
staunch pagans, and it took three centuries 
to accomplish their con vcirsioii. During 
his reign the sons of Erik, aided by Don- 
mirk, repeaterily endeavored to win back 
their father’s crown. In 9G3 he was slain 
in a battle with thorn. Erik the Cruers 
son Erik Graafell, and his cousin Hakon 
Jarl, divided tho kingdom Ixitwcen tli.nii 
undl the death of llikon Jarl, in 995, 
wlrnj the Norwegians revolted, and place«J 
Qlaf I. OH the throne. II 3 is one of the 
great heroes of Norwegian romance, and 
his exploits form a fruitful thenie for the 
songs of the poets. He destroyed the pagan 
temples, and founded the town of Dron- 
theiin. He was defeated by the Danes in 
a great naval battle in a. d. KJOQ, and 
when all was lost, sprang overboanl in full 
armor to escap:' ca[)Lurc;, and was drowned. 
For*the next liftcen years Norway was a 
prey to the atiatiks of Denmark and Swe- 
den, and suffered se.vcrtdy at their liands. 

In 1015 Olaf 11., called “ the Saint,” 
drove out the oppressors of liis country, 
and restored the independenee and unity 
of Norway. He completed the Christianiza- 
tion of the country, but did so in such a 
J^rsh and cruel manner tluit all classes of 
Rs people were turned against him. In 
1030 Canute the Great, of Denmark, in- 
vaded Norway, defeated Olaf and drove 
him out ofrthe kingdom, which he added 
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retur^d and made an effort to 
crown, but was defeated and elaltt' iiL^ther 
battle of Stikklestaxl. Canutf. thea' Con- 
ferred the govern nient of Norway U{M>n bis 
son Svend or Sweyh ; but after the death of 
the great king, Sweyn was driv«h 
Magnus I., the son of St. Olaf, who 
from 1035 to 1047, He was killed- 
battle with the Danes, and was succ^npl^ y 
by his uncle Harald (II.) Hardr^a, 
reigned until 1066. In th^ last year of his ) 
reign he attempted to wrest England from; 
Harold, liie hirt of the Saxon kings, audi 
was defeated and slain in the battle of 
Stamford Bridge, in Yorkshire, September 
10th, 1086. Olaf ILL, the eldest son of 
King Harald, succeeiled liis father, Hia 
reign was peaceful and prosperous, and he- 
greatly endeared liim.self to his, subjects. 
He endeavored to introduce the civilization 
of Europe into liis kingdom. He died in, 
1003, and h is son Magniis ( II.) Barefoot suc- 
ceeded him. He invaded and conqueredtJie 
Isle of the Hebrides, the Shetlaiids, 

and Orkneys ; and invaded Ireland, but Was 
defeated and slain in battle by the people 
of that island, A. D. 1103. ' , 

At the death of Magnus, the Norwegians, 
made his thr(;e sous, J^jsten, Sigurd*; ami 
Olaf, joint Kings of Norway. Olaf dieil 
when a child, and EjsLcii followed Iiim in 
1123, leaving Sigurd 1. sola king. He is 
I one of the great lieroes of Norway ; he - 
fought against the Moors, made a pilgrim- ; 
age to Jerusalem, where he joined his arms^ 
with tliose of Baldwin, and captured and. 
plundered Shlon, He died in 1130, and 
for fifLy-four years Norway was afflicted 
with anarehy and civil war, various pria^ 
contending for the crown. “ , 

Order was restored by Syerre; or Syerer, 

! who came to ^hc throne in 1184. He 
claimed to be tho son of Sigurd 11.* but“ 
was generally believed to be the son of a 
brushinaker. He was succeeded by his;: 
only son Hakon III., in 1202. This prinbi 
died in 1204, when Guttorm, a grandsoju^of 
Sverre, was made king. He was a 
child, and died after a reign of a few 
The crowm then passed to Inge Baardaen^ 
a' nephew of the great Sverre, who ru^ 
until 1217. Hisj;whole reign was passed 14 
wars with rival claimants of his oi^wn. . 
the death of Inge, Hakon IV., said to: fee .4' > 
son of Hakon III., came to the tbirdafisi 
He was a, wise and powerful king, ami ill < 
1161 subdued Iceland. In 1262 be 
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Scotland, but was 
i at the month of^ the 

. Qydi irive^rj died shortly after in the 

'■;-Orkriieye.\,' ^ 

1^^^^ w|a succeeded by his son Mag- 
until 1280. He sold 
to Scotland, and his son Erik 
>niii^ried the duught(3r of the Scottish king, 
r^^^audcr III. He was a good king and 
improved the laws of* Norway. 
Etifc^ came to the tlimne in 

1^80, at th^ death of his father, and reigned 
Uatil 1299. Jlis reign was nueventful, and, 
as lie left 11 6 sons, he was succeeded by his 
only brother Hakon V., who was a good 
ruler, and so endeared himself to his people, 
that at his death in ^>19 they bestowed the 
crown of Norway upon the young Prince 
Majgnus of Sweden, the sou of King Ha- 
kou a "daughter Iiigehorg by her marriage 
with Erik, the brother of the King of Swe- 
den. 

In 3850 King Magnus resigned the 
crown of Norway to his sfuiond s(jii Hakon 
VI., who had married Margiin^t of Den- 
; inark. At the death of ILikou in lo8() his 
son Olaf becagio king, iind^^'r the regency 
(>f his mother Margaret. Olafdied in 1387, 
and Margaret became Qin^en of Norway. 

Since the deatli of Hakon IV. Norway 
hdd stgadily declined. Tla^ constant wars 
with Denmark exhausted the* kingdom, and 
the monopoly of trade enjoyed by the 
Hanse towns proven led tlu) proper exercise 
pf the industry of the peoi)le. In 1348 a 
plague known as the Black Death broke 
> out, arid scourged the kingdom for two 
years, destroying more tlian two-thirds of 
t^ejpeople, an evil lVt)m wliieh Norway did 
njlt recover for centuries, ^largaret, as we 
,hi|ve seen, united the crowns of Denmark, 
Siveden and-Norway by the act of the unitm 
of ^CJalruar in 1397. From J his period the 
.l^ox^veg^ wholly lost their iudependence, 
influence became supreme 
The Norwegian nobles 
y\vare*d^royed as an order, and wen^ j'oreed 
f way to Danish emigrants. * Forsev- 

oiS caufeuries after Margaiet, Norway had 
noijseparate existence, and was little niore 
tlmn a province of Dell mark. Christian I. 
ftadad fbe Shetland and Orkney islands, 
; which had to him jfith Norway, to 
Scotlabd, in lieu of liis.danghteFs dowry. 
The t6Volt of Sweden under Gustavns Vasa 
: iu’ 1623 accomplished nothing* for Norway, 
./.ttiidSleft that country still subject to Den- 
' -inarki Ghwtiaii I. died in 1481, and Nor- 


way. continued to laugui^h tifider his sue- 
cessors, Hans (1481-1513) ; Christian II. 
(1513-1523); Frederick 1. (1523-1533); 
Christian HI. (1533-1559); and Fredericik 
II. ^559-1588). During this period the 
doctrines of the Reformation spread into 
Norway. The movement began in 1536, 
and in spke of the efforts of the priests and 
the government to prevent it, made such 
progress among the people that in the course 
of the next twenty years the country be- 
came thoroughly Protestant. 

Christian IV. came to the Danish throne 
in 1588. The Norwegians were more at- 
tached to him than to any other Danish 
king, lie spent a large part of his time 
ill Norway ; rolmilt Christiana in 1624, and 
in 1641 founded Cliristiansaiid. He also 
gave to the coiinlry an excellent code of 
laws, many of which are still in force. His 
successors did not continue his wise policy, 
but treated Norway more as a conquered 
province than as a joint kingdom. This 
state of affairs continued throughout the 
eighteenth century, and during this period 
Norway cannot be said to have had any in- 
dopendent liistory. 

In 1808 Frederick VI. came to the 
throne, ami Ix'gan to treat Norway more 
justly, in 1811 he jounded the university 
of Christiana, and reviviHl many of the old 
privileges of tlio kingdom. 

In 1812 Swiiden joim^d the coalition 
against Napoleon, having been offered by 
Russia, as an indiieement to tliis course, the 
possession of Norway. England joined 
Russia in tliis guarantee, and .thougn nei- 
ther f)f these ])o\\ors had any right to dis- 
pose of Norway, the aiTiingement received 
tlie iMi it ajqiroval of the other parties tq 
the coalition. Sweden accordingly sent an 
army into Germany under Bernadotte, the 
crown jirinee. After the battle of Leipzig 
(in Oetoher, 1813), Bernadotte marched 
into Holstein wdth the Swedish army to 
compel the Danes to give up Norway. 
Liibcck was taken and several severe de- 
feats were inflicted u).>on the Danes, who 
were forced to enter into tlie treaty of Kiel 
on tlie 14th of January, 1814, by which 
Norw'ay was transferred to Sweden. 

The Norwegians were very imlignant at 
this transfer, in which their wishes had not 
been consulted. The Danish Crowm Prinee&. 
Christian hastened to Norway, auj assem* 
bled a national diet atEidsvold, near Chris- 
tiana, in May, 1814.. This body confened 
upon him the crown of Norway, and con- 
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tha kin‘;ilo:n iia indepeiulout man- 
III July iJjruudottd luvaiied Nor- 
iway #ith a strou;^ uriuy, and a British, fleet 
W«ekaded thii ports of that country, pie 
Sxjnve^jians were compelled to subinit,The 
Jdafiish prince ubdicutod liis crown, and on 
the 14tli of A u;^ast a i urmistice was signed, 
which recognized Norway as a sepilrate and 
independent in oniirchy iimler the Swedish 
king and his licp’s. The Norwegian Storth- 
ing formally rati lied this sirrangernent on 
tho 2!)rli of the following 0.*tober, and on 
the 4 l1i of November it receivetl the ap 
rovalofthe King of Sweden and Norway, 
ince that time the two coiintrias, while 
maintaining separate governments, have 
been united under one sovereign. 

II. The History of Sweden. 

Sweden comprises tho cast(M':i ]):irtof the 
Scandinavian jicuinsula of Korop and lies 
between latitude 55® 20' and (>ii^ N., and 
longitude 11® 10' and 24^ 10' K It is 
bounded on tlie north and west by Norway, 
on the cast by the Baltic and tiie Cnilf of 
Bothnia, on tlia northeast by Kin land, on 
the south by the Baltic, and on tlu^ soiitli- 
west liy the Skager Uar.'k, tlie Cattegat, 
and the Sound. Tho gn*ate.st length of 
Sweden, from north to south, ia 970 miles, 
and its greatest bread Lli, IVom east to west, 
about 200 miles. It connirises an area of 
171,750 square miles, iind contains a ]iopu- 
lation of (in 1475) 4,oS;),291 souls. Sweden 
i.3 divided from Norway by the main chain 
of the Scandinavian range of inoiintains, 
along which a wide avenue cut througii the 
forest, and jirovideil at regular intervals by 
•stone monuments, marks llie boundary be- 
tween the two kingdoms. Tliisavcmue is kept 
up with the greatest eare liy tlio Norwegians. 

Tlie primitive inhahiuints of Sweden 
were Laps and Kins. At an uneortain but 
very remote period, these were driven out 
of the southern part of the country hy tlie 
Gotlis, wlio settled the region now known 
as Gottland, or the Land of the Goth.s. 
According to the old Swedi.'h chronicles, 
Odin, at the head of the rac.e of Swedes, 
who were also of Gorman origin, invaded 
the country during this uncertain period, 
and finding the southern part in possession 
of the Goths, wiioiii thfw recognized as a 

t ^ndred people, passed 1‘arthor nortli and 
rove out the Laps and Fins, and settled in 
the cegion now knoiMi tts Svealand, the 
central province of thw present kingdom. 
“ The Svea Tfor Swedes) wcTe governed after 


OSin’s death by bis pontiflS 
priests), who bad charge of his .teii»pl^ 
Sigtuna; and this tribe by degrees 
mucli more powerful t}iau 
they were allowed to take tbe^ea^ M: all 
public matters, and their rulers w^e1oc)ik€*d . 
up to as chief kings by all the ‘ Smaa*kuU« 
gar’ (small kings) of the Goths as wdl as 
Swedes. In these and other Icgends^bf the 
same kind it is not easy to discover whether 
tho old Swedes lionoreJ Odin as agod or at 
a mere Jiiirnan chief of tb^ir race*; but. it 
has been supposed by some waiters tli^ 
hmg after tlie first Gothic invaders b»*<mght 
liis worship into Sweden a second band nf 
the same tribe may have come, under a 
leader called hy his name, who set up a 
newer form of faith, which gaiiipd such 
hold over the miiuls of tho people that iii 
time they came to worship the two Odiiia 
under one common faith.” 

Odin’s su(‘cessor was the Pontiff Njordj 
Mdioso son, Frey Yugve, was the founder of 
the royal line of the Ynglingar. He iff 
sai<l to have built a new temple on the 
ruins of tlio more ancient one of Sigtuua, 
and called it IJpp-Sala (or thoJligh Halls). 
ITc was so greatly beloved by Ids people 
that at bis dcatli they ])hiced him among 
their god.s. The line of the Ynglings is 
believed to have ended before the eighth 
century ,wiih Ihujahl-lllraada, or “ lugjald 
the Ba<l UuJer/' a cruel and crafty prince; 

In 993 Olaf, the Lap-king, so called be*; 
cause he received the iiomage of Ids pnncea:‘»‘ 
while an infant in the arms, canie to the ■ 
throne, and with him the authentic history, 
of Swc^deii begins. Christianity had bepit, 
introduced into Sweden in 829 by Ansg^; 
a monk of Corbie, but liad made slow* pr«. 
gres.s. Olaf (ill! braced the iiew faith itilili 
founded a bishopric at Skara. ' He could 
not induce Ids p^^ople to accept Christianity^, 
however, and they renniincd pagans libf 
more than a eenlurv longer. He died ill . 
]024, and was succeeded by his son An* 
und, who reigned until 1052, when liiii. | 
brother, fidmund the Old, came .to :th;^ 
throiK'.. This king, who was the loSt of.the' 
lIppsala line, died in 1055. His reign is 
chiefly noted lor a persecution of the 
tians. _ 

After tlie death; of Edmund a fierce 
broke out between the Goths aud . thav;, 
Swedes, and the former succeeded in 
Stenkil, one of their own chiefs, on ; 
throne as king over both nations. He ' 
aGbristian. ’For the next century nnureh^ 
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period being marked by flje 
;■ the fcSvvvdtjj and 

^V W 1135 Bverker 1., Chris- 

, '^anyl^ throne* He greatly cx- 

.blt^ himseifto promote the Christianization 
ol^Me kingdoTn, and erected many churches 
Itiid mq He restored order and 

propperiiy to the kingdom, and greatly im- 
proved theadminisiration of justice. Hedied 
jp :1.155| and was succeeded by his cousin, 
JE^ ‘‘The Saint/* who improved 

, ihe laws of his kingdom and promoted the 
/ ^piiead of Chr^ Ho conquered a 

part of Finland, nnd compelled it to 
dtsciept the Christian religion. Hedied in 
J160. The reigns of his successors, Karl 
' Bverkersson (1100-1167), Knud Eriksson 
(1167-1196), Sverker 11.(1195-1210), 
Erik K nil dsson (1210-1210), Johan Bver- 
; kersson (1210-1222), and Erik Ltespe(1222 
-12.50), were uneventful. During this period 
Christianity spread rapidly, ami the clergy 
became the inok powerful order in the 
state. “In all this period there is nothing 
to record of nffnirs in Sweden but the 
quarrels^ wars, and murders of many king.s, 
ai>d the disorder and misery of the whole 
efountry. The only class of men who did 
anything to lessen these evils were the 
monks, many of whom had eome from 
England. Tliofee zealous men fiviKt taught 
the Swedes how to till tfic ground and 
plant gardens, to prepare salt, to build and 
work water-mills, and to make roads and 
bridges.” 

In 1250 .a more certain period in Swedish 
" history began. Valdemar, the son of the 
chief of the powerful race of the Folkungar, 

g chosen King of Sweden, and with him 
an the Folkungar line. He died in 
2, and was succeeded by his brother, 
wlio was a wise king, and greatly 
augmented the power of dbe crown. He 
: wa? termed’ Magnus Ladu-laas, or Barn- 
lw*ki because he protected the granaries of 
from the rapacity of the nobles. 
^ 129Q, and a long jeriod of 

his three sons ensued. In 
■ Smek, the grandson of Mag- 

tMjk'^duJaas, came to the throne. He was 
r at the time. In 1320 

hq irucceeded by right of ^^is mother to the 
to L«at«r on ho married 

; hii 9011 , Hakon, to .Margaret of Denmark, 
placed him upon the 
of Norway. Now that the three 
wene so closely allied, Magnus 
V biidertook to abolUb the Swedish senate, 


xnt 

I but was (Icposecb and in 1383 Albert of 
I Mecklenburg was ^ chosen King of Sweden, 
As wo have seen, Margaret, upon succeed- 
ing to the crowns of Denmark aud Norway 
at the death of^ber husband, made war 
upon Sweden, defeated Albert, and made 
herself Queen of Sweden. Her next step 
Was the*promulgntion of the Act of the 
Union of Cal mar, in 1397, by W’^bich Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway were united in 
a single monarcliV. 

Margiirc't rlied in 1412, and was succeeded 
by her nephew, Erik of Pomerania, The 
Union of Cal mar was maintained with great 
difficulty fur more than a century, lu 
1434-36 it was nearly destroyed by the ro- , 
volt of the Swedes under Engelbrccht En- 
gel breeb t.ssoti. T I Is assassination by a Swe- 
disli noble in 1430 was all that saved tho 
union from total dcstriution. In 1439 
Erik was deposed, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, Karl Kniidsson. Prom this time 
until the accession of Christian II. to the 
Danish llironc, in 1513, all was anarchy 
and confusion in Sweden. 

Christian 11. was n stern tyrant, and 
soon drove the Swedes into rebellion. The 
patriot party was led by Gustav us Vasa. 
His father and ninety-three other nobles 
had b<‘eu perfidiou-sly murdered by Chris- 
tian immediately after his cororuftion. Giis- 
tavus eseaped to the mines of Dalecarlia, 
and roused the ]>oupIe of that region to an 
effort for llic independence of their coun- 
try. A dcj^perate struggle ensued, and in 
the end the Danish forces were driven out 
of S)veden, which became an* independent 
kingdom. The grateful people chose Gus- 
tavos Vasa to be their ruler, and in the 
spring of 1523 he W’as crowned King of 
Sweden. He reigned for thirty-seven years, 
and governed the country with wisdom and 
prudence. He established the Lutheran 
religion in Sweden, and raised that country 
to a more important position in Europe 
than it had ever occupied before. He died 
in 1500. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Erik XIV., ^ho died in 1508 after an 
uneventful reign. The last years cf his reign 
were passed in Impel ess insanity. He was 
succeeded by his brother, Johan III., who 
reigned until 1592, when he died, and w^as 
succeeded by his son, Sigismlind, who in 
1587 had been elected King of Polan^ 
This king was thoroughly undeivtbe influ- 
ence of the Jesuits, into whose hands he liad 
fallen in Poland, aifd endeavorigd to restore 
the Romish religion in 8wed^« He aUu 
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from the (Country, and 
tnado in Poland. The reauU 

.T^S' that he was deposed by the Swedes, 
irhb proek his uncle, Charles' IX., the 
scm of Gustiivas Vasa, King of Sweden, 
1599. Cliarles was an able and vigorous 
$overcig:i, and his reign was mainly one 
.y of traii(] jiiiity. Under him the kingdom 
t prospered greatly, 

Charles IX. died in IGll, and his son, 
Gustiivus Adotpluis, succeeded to the 
throne. He was but seventeen years old, 
but had already seen service in tlie war 
with Christian IV. of Denmark. Ho was 
destined to become not only one of the 
most illustrious heroes of the ohl world, but 
the author of a new system of warfare. 
♦ Peace was made with Denmark in 1613, 
through the mc<liation of England. A war 
with Russia now engaged the attention of 
the young king. The line of Ruric having 
died out, a party in Russia desired to offer 
the crown of that country to a brother of 
Gustavus. The greater part of the nation 
sustained the claims of Michael Romanoff, 
and in tlu.war which ensued Sweden was 
not able to overcome this obstacle. The 
peace of Stolbova closed the war in 1617, 
and Russia ceded 'considerable territory, 
including the site of the present city of S\. 
Petersburg,* to Sweden. A little Inter Gns- 
tavus became involved in a war with Po- 
land, which lasted for nine years. It was 
V caused by the pretensions of Sigismund of 
Poland to the Swedish crown. It was 
glosed in 1629 through the mediation of 
Richelieu, who was anxious to allow Gus- 
tavus lib jrty to engage in the Thirty Ycars^ 
War. The p irt borne by Gustavus in the 
Thirty Years’ War, and his di^ath, in 1032, 
have been related in The Hldory of Ger- 
many^ to which the reader is referred. 

Upon leaving Sweden in 1630, Gustavus 
placed the affairs of his king. loin in the 
hands of a council of regein y presided over 
by his prime minister, the Chancellor Oxen- 
stiern, a man of great ability and integrity. 
To this council the king gonfided his infant 
daiightei; Christina. 1Cpon her father’s 
death Christina was proclaimed queen, and 
- the government was administered by Oxen'- 
Btlern, under whose guidance Sweden re- 
tained her place at the head of the Protes- 
tant league. Christina, upon reaching 
years of discretion, took the government 
Into her own hands, and to the astonish- 
ment and d dight of her people, proved her- 
self a wortlvy daughter of Gustavus. As 


the time passed on she disappointed 
pectatioiiB to which the promise of! her 
years Had given rise, and in 
become weary of the cares of stifcte, 
dicated her throne in favor of her 
Charles Gustavu.s, and left the country. 
was but twenty-eight years old at the tini^ 
She subsequently abjured her fathers faij^t 
and entered the Roman Catholicr Ctturefe 
After a life of. pleasure and dissipation 
died at Ro me i u 1 680 at the age of sixty-thtm 
Charles X., the successor of Cnrifitinai 
was ambitious of becoming the absbltitd 
master of northern Europe. His kingdom' 
was greatly exhausted by the expenses of 
the Thirty Y'ears’ War, and the ext^vs^- 
gance of the last years of Christina's i^ign. 
Nevertheless, he persisted in his detetmina^ ■ 
tiou to make Swtideii supreme on the Baltic. 
The distracted condition of Poland pointed 
her out as his first victim. An allUnoe 
was made with Russia, which country l^d 
cause for complaint agains*t the Poles, and 
in 1654 the Russian armies invaded Poland,' 
In 1655 the Swedish fleet blockaded th(^ , 
free city of Dantzic, and two Swedish 
rnies invaded Poland. Charles X* gaihdd 
•several important victories, one of whioh 
was won over the Great Elector PredeHick 
William of Brandenburg, whom he forced 
to become a vassal of Sweden in8teft<l df ! 
Poland. Tlie subsequent ernburraasments 
of Sweden enabled the elector to recover 
by treaty all he had lost. Warsaw Was 
taken by Charles X. in person, and he Wiis 
acknowledged King of Poland by the army 
and the greater purl of the nation. Ha<l } 
Russia and Sweden been harmonious, P^ 

I land miglu have been divid(?d betweeii 
them, Inu. the czar became jealous of th^ 
8UCCCS.S of bis rival and turned against him, 
and the Einpin’or Leopold .and’ the King 
of Denmark uO'^ted to compel Charles to 
I relinquish hia conquests. Charles at oncc 
I withdrew from Poiand and made a rapid 
dash at Denmark, and overran the ducihied 
of Bremen,, Holstein and^Schlesvdg almmt 
without rG.sistance. In the midst ofa winte^^ 
of unusual severity, hg crossed atmf 
with its artillery and infantry ov^ the-tWo 
Belts on the solid ice, and by a fleries 
brilliant successes placed Odpenhagai 
his mercy. Frartse and England 
tervened to compel peace, and the trenty^-M 
Roskild WAS signed in March, WSfSyi^-^- 
which Denmark surrendered the priiiemjBjl 
! islands to Sweden. On the piwtest tMI; 

! Frederick IIL of Denmark had not 
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faith, Charles re*^ 
, to in August. Copenhagen 
W 4 S but was saved by 

to intern of the Dutch, who sent a 
tovits relief. The Elector of Branden- 
how drove the Swedes from Jutland, 
ih4^;0 was forced to withdraw into 
The maritime powers 
reived to put a stop to the war, winch 
\%m cirippling their commerce in the Bailie. 
The'4p^ of Charles X. in February, 1660, 
tem(>ved the oiily real obstacle to peace, 
:w:hich was conduded by the Queen Eegent 
of Sweden with Poland, Russia, and Den- 

In 1676 the war was renewed against 
Sweden by the Elector of Brandenburg, 
aided by the forces of Christian V. of Den- 
mark and a Dutch fleet. The war lasted 
with varying success until 1670, when Louis 
XIV. intervened in behalf of Sweden, aiul 
compelled her antagonists to make peace 
with her, and restore her all the territory 
they had taken from her. Sweden was 
thus saved from parting with any of her 
t^ritory, but she came out of the war in a 
greatly crippled condition. Her fleet was 
destroyed aud her finances were nearly ru- 
tod. It was a serious question whether 
the government could maintain itself with- 
out a^istanco frohi abroad.. In this state 
pf aflaira a peaceful revo?utioii in 1G80 
changed the character of the governnient. 
A liew constitution was adopted, conferring 
absolute and irresponsible power upon the 
king. A thorough reform was introduced 
into ^1 branches of the public service, and 
the prudent aud energetic measures of 
Charles XL (1660-1697) during the re- 
midtider of the century prepared the country 
to its*^ 6ld position of supremacy in 

toBadUc.* , 

, : Ghutles XI. died in 16ii7, and was suc- 
ceeded by Ins son Charles XII., a youth of 
This event seemed to offer to the 
»^gDfi^ring powers an opportunity to wrest 
finm her possessions east and south 

? fv4h^ Baltic, uamely: Finland, Carelia, 
Cgria,d[^honia, Livonia, most of Poiner- 
ahii, to fprt^^^ towns of Stettin, Wismar, 
and the duchies of Bremen 
■ A league for this purpose 

by Auguafos H- of Poland 
X. of Saxony, Frederick IV. of Den- 
of the confederates^ began hos- 
:tXrities in Mai^h,. 1700, by invading the 
the Duke of Holstein-Got- 
forp, Ohat^ broth or-i n -1 aw dh d most 


valued friend. The young king astonished ♦ 
both his friends and his enemies Ijy the 
firmness he displayed in this emergency. 
He made an alliance with ^Ej^iglaud aiul 
Holland, anrl under the protection of their 
fleet made a descent upon Denmark and 
coippelled Frwferick to sue for peace. By 
the treaty of Truvendal, the Danish king 
renewed his former treaties wdth the Duke 1 
of Holstein and agreed to pay a consider- 
able sum to replace the losses he had in- 
flicted. He thus brought the war to a Iri- , 
uniphant close without striking a blow. . 

Peter I. of Russia h ad en I ered i n to the con- 
spiracy against Sweden, and the peace with, , 
Denmark loft Charles Iree to turn his at- 
tention to him. Peter hud laid siege fo 
Narva with 80,000 men. In November,:* 
1700, Charles attacked him with an inferior 
force, and compelled him to raise the siege. 
Charles then turned upon the King of Sax- 
ony and Poland, and in 1701 defeated to 
I Saxon troops near Riga, and occupied the 
whole of CoLirland. In 1702 he captured 
Warsaw without a blow. Augustus fled to J 
Cracow, and in July Charles defeated to 
combined army of Poles and Saxons at 
Clissow, about half-way between Warsaw 
and Cracow. In 1703 he defeated the 
Saxons at Pultusk, aud took the city of 
Tfiorn and destroyed its fortifications. A 
movement was now made by a party in ' ^ 
Poland to exclude Augustus from the throne .^ 
of that country. It was favored by Charles 
XII., through whose influence Count Stan- 
islaus Lesz< zynski was proclaimed King of 
Poland in July, 1704. He signed a treaty 
of peace and alliance with Charles Xll. 
Augustus withdrew to Dresden, the capital 
of Saxony. lu 1706 Charles appeared be- 
fore Dresden with an army of 20,000 men, 
and compelled Augustus to sign the treaty 
of Altninstadt, by w^hich he renounced all 
claim to the Polish crown for himself and 
his heirs, and abandoned his alliance with 
Ru?-ia, . 

In the meantime Peter the Great of 
Russia had been increasing and improving 
his army, and had overrun the provinces 
of Ingria and Carelia, which had been held 
by Sweden since 1617. In 1701 his armies 
occupied Lithuania and Courland and cap- 
turfed Dorpatancl Narva. Upon hearing of 
the treaty of Altranstadt Peter hastened tp 
Poland and induced the diet of nQ.blesJi 0 lii 
at Lublin in July, 1707, to repudjate tot 
treaty and declare tlie Polish thijpne Yacnnt 
since the abdication of Aug*8tus. The 
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fUmmotied to choose a kiug. 
Chiarj^^ XlL, who was in Saxony, at once 
into Poland to defeat this move* 
menl^ but Pet6r avoided meeting him in a 
jiitched battle, and Juirassed him and wore 
out Ilia army by liis skilful manoeuvres. 

In 1708 Cliarlos determined to strike^t 
I the heart of his adversary’s kingdom, and 
^ invaded Russia, intending, as is believed, to 
capture Moscow. He found the country 
stripped of food for man or horse, and 
every road watched by the Russian cavalry. 


their march to join Charles, 
meantime been defeated abd dHveft ’ 
by the Russians at Li^isna with tte 
half *their number, Charl^, iasWrid;® " 
retreating from the Ukraine into 
by a shorter route, laid siege to 
He was defeated by a powerful 
army, and was wounded ami fim-ed tb 
safety in flight. Nearly half of his arinyl 
was left r^^ad on the field, and the 
famous Swedish officers were takets pris* 
oners. The king escaped* with diffibultiv 
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which harassed Ins rnand] at every step, but 
could never be brought to a general en- 
gagemetit. Reinforcements were on their 
way tb join CharlcvS, hut without waiting 
for them he suddenly marched into the ter- 
ritory of the Cossacks of the Ukraine, 
whose chief, Mazepp^, had promised to join 
him with 30,000 men. Ho was indeed 

{ "oined by Mazeppa, but the chief could 
(ring with him only .a few followers, and 
came to ask protection for his life from 
Charles. Tjie Swedish reinforcements, on 


and leaving General Lowenhabpt in cobi* 
niand of the wreck of his army, fled tp the 
territory of the sultan. Ldweiihi^pi jwas 
forced to surrender. ■ 

Th^f treaties of Travendal and A^ttraii* 
stadt were now trodden under foot by jhb; 
allies. Stanislai'.s fled from 
Augustus II. re-sumed the crown 
country, and renewed his alliances 
Russia and Denmark, Frederick 
Denmark invaded Sweden and too¥ |^ 
singborg, but thb Swedish General St^lioek 
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^ .}^ ftom f»lni^ any furtW 
_r^mb&i3irpl^im provinces of Swedei^ 
the combined armies of 
^ fttwl Poland. The hater- 

sf^he emperor and of England and 
(ccmipeUed the allies to ajlow these 
„ at remain neutral. Sweden, left 
ilt«Wg and almost without^ an army, 
dSe point of behig utterly dia- 
ahei^ by her enemies. 

{bl^W remained five years in Turkey, 
[mgahagad, as we shall see farther on, to 
tfte the sultan to a war against Russia. 
\ at length found himself an unwelcome 
liest^anKflvas forcibly expelled from the 
_ dominiops by the sultan. He was 

iPai^aiahed with a safe conduct through Ger- 
mamy bjr the emperor, and returned to liis 
•O^MLpkgi ^, where his presenee was sadly 
n^d^T He reached Stralsund in Novein- 
and immediately set to work to 
WfW; 'Pomerania from F'redenok William 
if of Prussia. The battle of Pultawa, how- 
Wjsr, bad ended the supremacy of Swedt n 
itH, tho north, and Charles found himself 
n«3wr opposed by ajeague consisting of Rii'^- 
«i% Poland^ Beamitrk, and England Wis- 
m$V aitd &Ualsund were taken by the allied 
{broea, and Sweden was stripped of tht» hi-t 
‘OjPljJMr jpossGSsions south of the Bal tie. Rus- 
^ba4 already gained the 4arg**r pai t of 
tij^^Wedtah possessions east of tlic J^altie, 
i^)|riisned with what she had gained 
rea<iily consented to make a 
with Sweden The pi t limi 
a tri^ty for this purpose had pi^t 
when Charles ^II. ivas kilkd 
oanpon-bali, in Heeember, 1718, at 
) of Fredermshall in Noiway. lie 
ireden the naost powerful state of 
be Teft it humbled and reduced 
lOf aU its possessions south and 
Bal0O. From this time its 
^ afikirs was insignificant. 
>beir to the Swedish crown was the 
^ af 3Rolstein, the nephew of Charles 
Jbul/a revolution broke o^t at the 
ibiog, and the Swedish crown 
“"ive, and was conferred upon 
anpra, the second sister of 
% WSfi the wife of Frederick of 
who had beep for some time 
Swedish army. He be- 
rj&al ruler of Sweden. The nego- 
plfdoe with Russia .were brt>ken 
sigued between Swedep 
Roland* P^uipia, and Dto- 
Bremen and Verddh 
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were eoifii^ed to Banover; Prussia ob* 
tained Stettin and the region lying betweea 
the Oder and Peene,and also the islands of 
Usedom pod^WoIlin; and Denmark re- 
ceived S<^lesVig. In 1721, through the 
mediation of France, the peace of N^^Stadt 
was signed between Sweden and Busc^ 
The latter power restored Finland to 
Sweden, but retained all the provinces Uie 
had taken from hert,east ofi the Baltic* 

Durmg the war of the Austrian anpoea- 
sion, Sweden ventured to r^ew the War 
with Russia at the instigation of 
The result of this war was that Sweden was 
obliged to surrender all her proving PAca ^ 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, which were add^ 
to the Euhbiaii empire in 1743. In 
Queen Uliica died, and was succeeded by 
Adolphus Fredeiick. 

Ill 1756, at the opening of the Sevral* 
Years* War, Sweden joined the coalitimr 
against Prussia, lu the hope of winning 
back Pomeiania, but accomplished nothing 
of moment against the Piussian king. In 
1731> she formed au alJiance^with Denmark 
and Ru'^sia for mutual dclenco, and for the 
mamteuanee of tlie commercial neutrality 
of the Baltic. In 1762 peace was made^ 
between Sweden and Prussia. In 1771* 
GusUvus III , the son of Adolphus FrecU 
Cink, and the nephew of Fioderipk the 
( II eat, succeeded Ins father as King qf 
Sweden 

Tlie Swedish kingdom, though nominally, 
independent, was for many yoais really ruled 
by foi eigii ( ourts. The Fi each g.nd RussiatUT 
had their respe^ tive parties, which in the 
poverty of the kingdom looked to thoie 
nations for support They kept the king^ 
dora in u state of ednstant tuimoil. Gus- 
tdvus III , by a mild but firm policy, pot 
au end to these factions, and succeeded iti 
neutralizing the designs of Russia for the 
enslavement of his country The-icsult 
was a war between the two countries. It 
was closed by the peace of Werela, and 
during the remainder of century the * 
most cordial relations existed between 
Sweden and Russia. Under Gustavus* III, 
another change was made in the character 
of the Swedish government Since 1720 it 
had Jbeen almost wholly an«itocratic, but 
177 2^ the royal power, with the good wjlb 
of the people, was set up again. In ^89, 
Russia having become involved & a war 
with the Turks, Sweden, the sclent ally 
of the sultan, declared war agaipst Russia, 
and prevented the fleet of that country froiu 
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' CHAPTER I 

ft * 

Wstom THE DISCOVERY OP THE CONTIVFNT 
TO THE REVOLLriON. 

Iteitdtfne Enterprises in th& Fifteenth Century — 
l>j|0OTeried or the Portugue&o— Chnsto] her ( o 
ijpaibas — ^His Scheme for Finding h PdsHt^e b\ 
SeA to tudia — Is Employed b} bpain — Ilia % oy 
age^Bisoeyers America — llis Subsequent \oy 
ages and Death — The New W oriel N imed Aratrieii 
—Efforts of Spain to Conquer and Settle Aintnci. 
^-Conquest of Mexico and Peru — E\:pediticn of 
J)e j^to---Hi8 Death — The trench lu Amt rie i — 
Dnsuooessful Attempt to Stttle Hon la — llu 
Enghsh Enterprises in Aiuerie i — Sir IIumpliK y 
Gilbert — Sir Walter Kaleigli Plants n ( ol my on 
Boanoke Island — Its Bate- The Spanish Colonun 
The Portuguese Settle brazil — The Lmlm 
Oosnnany— Settlement ol \ ir^im i — C q t un John 
— ^The Jamestown ( ol-mj— The IiistLef^is 
^tiye Assembly in Amcru'X — I he Pil rmi Fa 
thtes — Settlement of Plymouth — Mis^atliusctN 
Bay Settled — Maine Settled— C nnctticut an I 
Bhode Island Coloni/td— The Duu h 1 iiu I N( w 
Tork~^etflemont of New Fer t\ Del iw arc 
Penusylyama and Maryland — ilie C iiolinas s,.t 
iled«-Tlie Colony of Georgi \ Folm U I — C Ji ir icter | 
oflthe^ttiersin theNew \Vorlfl — Itru m slivtry | 
Introduced— Establishment of I lee ‘s h 1 — 
Wars wa^h the Indians — Settk nicnt ot (. an 1 1 1 b\ 
the French — The Jesuit Mis,i)naii s — III 
>JV6nch and Fiidish C omc to HI )ivs — Kmc: il 
„Xlttai*s War — Qu(en Amies "VI ii — Hie Indiuis! 
Aid the French — king Georges IN ir — Cuituic 
nf liomsbarg -“The J rench on tlic Oh o— \\ i h 
ingtoik’a Mission to lort Duquesne — 1 c^iiiiiiiiir | 
ef Qo|tilitie$ — Hie Old French A\ ar — Defe it ( t 
«-Geil<Hrd Braddock— Exile of the Vcadi ms — 1> ittlc I 
Lake Geom — The Marquis dc M uitc iliii — I 

te y^f F6n William Henry b\ the Fieiich — 
Pittm Power — Capture of Eouisbui^— 
J^ft Ddqnesne Taken’H-Fallur^ of the Altuclv 
luadn TiConderoga— Captured of Quelxc — Death 
df Wolfe and Montealm — Great Br tsin Ac 
nulrea Canada — Close of the War — Pontiac s 
Jtehft^on. 

fifteenth century witnessed a re- 
markable awakening of human 
liiotight and' enterprise, one of the 
moat important results of which 
waB Jhe activity in maritime under- 
^ takings which led to the disco veiy 
wda Hitherto unknown to the civilued 
BOd spftve new life and fresh fields to 
^It is usual to attfrlbufe the in- 
vMtlon ot tiho mariuer^B compass to an Ital- 
naiiied who lived about the 

4M)gi]ining iouiliieenth century ; but it 



IS certain that the polarfty of the ma^et 
and Its application to the comjpaSS was 
known m Europe at least Ibwo Ceataaries 
earlier The practical apphcatioii of the 
compa'is to tlic ait of navigation did not 
take place until about the beginning of the 
fifteenth co itur> It at once led to 
undeftakirig ot longer and more daiingf 

than had tvei been attempted befbre» 
the results of ^hieh were the discoveries: of 
the Madeira, A/ores, and Cape do Verde i#- * 
lands, and the coast of Guinea, the doubling 
of the Capo of Good Hope, and the estaV 
lishment ot the new route by sea to the 
Indies Ihe Poituguese were, as we have 
seen, the pioneeis in thiao undertakingSf 
Their exploits and disco\erie8 have bOen 
related m The Htdonf of Poitngcd^ to which » 
the leader is referred, and need not be I’O- 
told here 

Among tho^e \^h(> had watched the pro- 
giess of the Poituguesr with the dee}>est 
interest was Chi i-toidier Columbus, a liadv© 
of Genoa m Ital} He at an early day 
conceived the idea l^hat the Indies might 
leached by a shoitcr and more duect route » 
than that around the Cape oj Good Hope; 
and a*=i he held the bcliet, which the church 
had pronounced heretical, that the earth 
was spherical in foim, he proposed to ao 
complish his design by sailing due west 
from Europe. To the fulfilment of this 
design he demoted the remainder of his life, 
lie had studied the •science of navigation 
inofoundly, and had had practical expe 
nent e m it, so that his belief that land lay 
to the westward of Europe was the result 
of long and careful stud^, and not a mere 
unsupjiorted notion. He spent many years 
in endeavoring to enlist the various govern- 
ments of Europe in support of his scheme. 
Genoa, Portugal, England, and Spam were 
urged to assist him, but in vain. At last 
Isabella of Spam was won over to the 
views of Columbus, aud agreed to fnruidh 
him with the means of making t£e attempt* 
be desired. She declared that she wouM^ 
even pawn her jewels if necessary to raaAj|^ 
the funds needed fer the enterprise. Cdluml^ 
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/ hi^h admiral/ and a^ ljhe mo»t distinguish^ ^ono^;^d^ 

the lands he might dialiy aided by the 
agreed that he should out a secbud expedition/^ 

; S the net profits of the ships he sailed from Cadiz on tljie -;2^ 

tiSide with such lauds. He was furnished September, 1493^and . on this y^J^^ dis- 
:r;with three small ships. He sailed from covered Jamaica and manv Of 
■l^alos in Spain ojj the 3d of August, 1492, islands. He found that the 

touched at the Canary islands to refit, he had planted in Hay ti on his fest voy^^ 
After a long and trying voyage, during had been destroyed % the nafiyes/t'He:' 
which all but Columbus lost whatever hope replaced it with another, but tte dfejbb^iy 
of success they had cherished, land was dis- of gold in Hayti soon drew the ;atteption 
covered on tl^ 12tli of October. Tliis was of the Spaniards from inore.iUBefui eniploy- 
one M* the Bahama islands, and w^as named ments to the search for the precious tnetal. 
by Columbus San Salvador, or the Holy In his third voyage, in 1498, CoIuinbUs 
Saviour/ During this voyage the islands for the first time saw the Continent of Amei^- 

ica. He touched it near tb§ thoutii 
of the Orinoco, and examined a part 
of the South American coast. His 
decisive measures for the preserva- 
tion of the colony which he had 
plajited in the now W'orld made him 
many enemies, who were already jeal- 
ous of his success. Complaints were 
lodged against him in Spain, and he 
was sent hack to Europe in irons. 
I.salxdJji, indignant at this treatment, 
eudeavoicd to atone for these unde- 
served indignities by increased at- 
tentions to the great, admiral. Co- 
liuiil)us went on a Iburth voyage to 
the no>v world in the first yeiy's of 
the sixtecViith century, and was ship- 
wrecked upon the coast of Jamaica* 
Ivetui’iiing to Spain he fotnid that 
his fricml and patroness, Queen 
Lsiihclla, was uj^on her death-bed* 
Ferdinand, with eharacterislic mean- 
ne.ss, evaded the payment 6f the 
reujuiKTation. that Wild been < prom- 
ised to Ooliimbus, and at last the 
great admiral, worn <mt ^vith dis- 
of Ilayti and Cuba wore discovered. Co- appointment, died in pover^^itVailactolid^ 
lumbus believed that the region discovered in 1506. 

by him was a ]>artof the Indies, and named About seven years after the first voyage 
tire natives Indian.s (jualiiying this of Columbus, Amerigo Vespucci, a Floren- 

by the term “AVest.” i’hese and the tine, visited the AVe.st Indies and the east^ 
neighboring 'islands are still called tlie ern coast of South America. On his return 
AVest Indies. Columbus took possession ho jmblisbod a description of these cqVuU- 
of the new lands in tlie name of the K ing tries. Somervhat latei^a German writer on 
and Queen of Spain, and e(/llectiug such geography, who may never have heard of 
' articles as would serve to prove his sue- (>lumbus, gave to fhe iievy Avorld the name 
cess and show the cliMrador of the couii- America, which has since clung t(> it, 
try, and taking with him a low of the ha- England also bl^re a share in the discov- 
lives, he set sail for Europe, and reached cries beyond the Atlantic. In 1497 Sebas- 
Palos on the loth of March, 1493. From tian Cabot, th.en employed in the set vice 
ihat port to the court at Biircelona ])i6 of Henry VII,, undertook a voyage to the 
progressVas a triumphsvl procession. He western continent. He imiled along the 
wns received^ by the king and queen with coast of North America from ^Labrador td 
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Though his voyage was fol- 
result, his discdv> 
subsequently .made the basis of 
the IStigland to North America. 

of these discoveries and 
Qf th^;|ipi^t . aroused by them, the commerce 
of Europe mcreaSed 'with wonderful rapid- 
ity.': There was a marked improvement in 
the ^e^els employed, and the navie^s of the 
statejj of the old world .began to grow with 
.sudden vigor. 

* The diseoveyies begun in the latter part 
of the iiftflteiith century were prosecuted 
with vigor in the sixteen tli. The Portu- 
guese, Spaniards, and English engaged in 
" an honorable rivalry in 
these, exploits. In 1500 
Cabral, a Portuguese 
nav igator, disco vered the 
rich country of Brazil, 
and took possession of it 
in the name. of his sov- 
ereign, Manuel I. Gas- 
par Oorterealjiu the ser- 
vice of the same king, 
explored the Gulf of Hi. 

Lawrence and tin* Lab- 
rador coast as far north 
as Hudson’s bay. In 
1509 Diego Columbus, 
who was hereditary 
Vice*roy of Spain in the 
new woi^ld, undertook 
the conquest and (‘oloni- 
zation of Cuba, which 
were accomplished in 
1511. There was be- 
lief atiigug the Euro- 
poaps that the mainland 
of Anierica abounded in 
precious nuitals, which 
could be*obtgiined with 
little trouble, and the Sqanianls added lo 
> this a romantic faith that soimwvhere in tlie 
south there was a fountain, the waters of 
which would ensure perpetual youth to him 
who shouldxlrink of them. ' Tlie first to go 
in search of this fountain was Juan Ponce 
de t/eon, in 151*2, His expedition resulted' 
in the discovery of Florida, which mi^ie he 
gave tq the coast because of the beauty and 
luxuriance of its fqliage* In 1513 Vasco 
Nunez dq^Balboa, at th^head of a party of 
Spanijards, crossed the^t^sthmus of Darien, 
and discovered the Pacific Ocean. 

In 4519 Hernando Cortez, with less than 
600 undertook the most considerable 
expedition yet attempted — the c6nqu€‘st of 


Mexico. This^ remarkable country wa» ^ 
inhabited by a race which bad made a de- 
cided adyance in civilization. It possessed 
numerous and populous cities, and/^was 
governed by a code of laws which gave 
security to life and commerce. It pos- 
sessed good roads, and a steady and pros- 
perous trade was maintained between its 
various portions. Its temples and other 
architectural works were noted 'for their 
grandeur, and many of the arts and luxu- * 
ries of civilization wore in constant use. 
The country was governed ^by a, race of 
hiM’cditary eiupcrors, who were r<5garSed 
with religious reverence by their gubj^et> 
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I In the courr^e of a ftwv years, Cortez, with 
the ;iid of bis cavalry and firearms, was 
fMiabled to reduce this mighty empire to 
subjection. The authority of Spain was 
firmly established over Mexico, and it be- 
came a source of constant and enormous 
wealth to that kingdom, Cortez W'as not 
satisfied wiili merely conquering the* coun- 
try; he bad the? elements of true greatness 
in his soul, and he earnestly tried to civilize 
aild Christianize it. His ellbrts were to a 
great degree rewarded with success, and 
ChrivStianity spread rapidly tlircvnghoiit the 
country. Tlie natives, thinking that their 
gods had either doserted them or Kad bt en 
i conquered, embraced (.-hristiaiJity with gi eat 
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humane and henSvolen^-i^^est ■ofthjit'riegion.v^;''!^^ 
miasionatries, prominent^ ble-te subdtie'th^.Indian^-<i|5t^^ 

good I^'Oasas, won and' his''at^Qapt’;at;e6nguest'^;d^^i^|^^ 

* into a search tpr igdd, in 
a Spanish force, led by Fran- dered from Tampa bay to tbe 
Pizarro, invaded Peru, and in five and thence to the Missis^EpiV 
years subdued that country. Peru was in- discovered sit a point*not faritpifi 
■ ferior to Mexico in civilization, but was ent city of Memphis, in 1541. Crossing" 
tich in the precious metals. The conquest great nver, he w^andered two hundred 
of this country was conducted with the fartherw^est,andthQj) descended theWaoihitaS 
. utmost barbarity.* Pizarro and his sue- to the Rtd river, from which he 
cessorfl cared only for riches, and extorted .the Mississippi again. Hqi died, on ^ 
immense sums of gold and silver from the banks of the last-named stream, and bis 
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natives by Ihe cruel lost torments. They 
were compelled to work in the mines in 
gangs, and four-fifilis of those so employed 
are said to have died from the hardships and 
cruelties inflicted ui)oii them. ^ 

Between 1540 and 1542 the Pacific coast 
of North America was explored by Coro- 
r nado and Cabrillo, commanders lu the 
"service of Spain ; but no settlements were 
" made on that coast. In 1539 Fernando de 
Soto was appointed by the Emperor Clmrles 
V.,Governor General of Cuba and of all the 
countries he should coifiiuer. He sailed 
from Cuba to Florida, to attemiit tlie cou- 


body was coiisigued to its mighty flpp^ 
A. Ti. 1542. After many hardships, a pofe 
tion of his followers succeeded in reacHin^ 
Mexico. . ■ .Vf . J 

Bolivia and Buenos Ayres were 
between 1535 and 1540, the discovery of 
silver in those counties drawit^' 
siderable Spanish i^S^ratiqn to thi^ia: v 
Brazil was settled the Portuguese 
the same time, but its agriouMri^^ 
was the attraction, its mineral 
ing unknown until a milch later peidod- 4 ) 
The Frepch were ^rly attract^ to 
fisheries of the banks of Newtbi^dlb^ 
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to h<]^ site, and went badt: 
fa^r the middle of the to Praiicew wars made it impoi^l 

^ ^ envious of the good sibie fof aoj^hing fo to be done, and 

H sent Verrazzim, an' the man who had been left in Florida biiiit 

^Uan on a voyage oi' discovery, a vessel and abandoned that country. Two 

^pibr^ tirt coast from Flor- years later Coligny sent out a colony, which 

idi to and 'visited the har- formed a settlement on the St. John^ then 

bdjrsbf In 1534- called the river May. This colony en- 

.3S Jae<|ues Cartier explored the coast of cliired considerable suffering, but the^arri- 
and Canada, 'and ascended val of aid from France placed matters on 
■thi^ SL Lawrence beyond a more favorable footing. jPhilip II, of 

pf ^bebec and jldontreal^ which were then Spain, who claimed Florida as a gaft of 
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large Indian villages. In 1542 the Sioui* his possessions, no sooner heard of the 
de ^ Sober val planted a colony in Nova setilcimint of a Protestant colony within 
Scotia, but it enjoyed but a brief existence, its limits, than he sent out a squadron 
In 15B2, Coligny, wishing to ’establish a under Melendez, who captured and mas- 
colony in the new wprld as a refng(; for the sacred the settlers, a. i>. 15f)4. Melendez 
Suguefiots of France, obtained a commis- secured the country to Spain bvestablish- 
Sion for that purp^^ from Charles l!X., and ing a settlement on the Florida coast. He 
sent Jean Kibault named the new town St. Angustiue, in 

Kijiault landl^^^ the coast of Flor- hbnor of the saint on wdiose festival he hack 
the present twn of St. Augustine, reached Florida. It still bears this liarne,. 

. named Cfmilinp, in honor and is by forty years the oldest jtown in the 

df tnh Delighted with United “States. When the news of the 

th^ aid massacre of the French reached Europe, 
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iltomJaici d« Gourges, a gentleman of<}a8- 
out three ships at his oivu ex- 
ajtta sailing to Florida, attacked and 
the Bpanibh force which li^ld the 
had been taken from the French. 
' Hie hung his prisoners in retaliation for 
the cruelties of Melendez, 1568, 

England, although as }ot making no 
^fibrt to compete iMth tlie continental na- 
tions in the planting of colonial in America, 
etill maintained^ her claims to the Atlantic 
coast of tliat couiitiy, \shich were founded 
upon Cabot’s diT>coveries. Queen Eliza- 
beth gave to this region the name of Vir- 
ginia, in honor at* her Mrgin life English 
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I visited the >Tewfoundland fishciics, 
and several expeditions were stnt to the 
coast of Eabrador m search of a north we^'t 
passage to India, and of gold. In 1578 
Sir Humphrey Gilbi'it made an unsuece-^s- 
ful attempt to plant a colony M ^t- .Tohii’s 
in Newfoundland. In 1’584 Sir Walter 
ftaleigh, the half-brotlier of Gilbert, sent 
over an expedition under Anndas and Bai- 
low, who explored the coast of North Caro- 
lina, and fixed upon Roanoakt island as a 
proper site* for a colony Their reports, 
upon their return to England, diew numer- 
ous volunteers, from vmom one hundred 
and eight piSrsons were selected and sent 


over to l^anoake Island in 158&4 
I colonists soon exhausted their . 

and Bir Francis Drake chan<4)!it£ 
wUh’'hi8 fleet from the West lndi€a^4^b«^ " 
this time, the disheartened settlers 
him to take them back to England* 
did so. Another eflprt was made to setfhr 
the island the next year, but with 
success. It was during this attofopt tWt 
the first white child was born in America^ 
bhc was the child of Eleanor Dare, ^tbOr 
daughter of the governor pf the 
and was named from her birthplace, 
ginia. 

Thus far Spain had reaped the greatest 
advantage from the settlement 
of the new World. Her prov* 
inces in Cuba and the West luK 
dies, Mexico, Central America 
and South America, were cov** 
erued by \ icc i oys, and had al- 
ready a laige Spanish popula/** 
tion, winch was lapidly increas- 
ing. By the close of the six- 
teenth century the export of 
the precious metals amounted to 
about $20,000,000 per annum. 
A largo and lucrative com- 
meice was conducted between 
Spam and her colonies, which 
pourod the ir rich products inte 
her markets, and received her 
||H^& nianuiactures in leturn. Had 

tlu motlur ct'untry been gov- 
Cl lied by a liberal and enligbt- 
ened polii\, this wealth might 
lu^^e enabled her to maintain^ 
her position as the most power-^ 
Euiope. Narrow- 
IliifH minded and bigoted, she derived 
iffiliV'' lasting benefit /rom it. Tiro 

Spanibh colonies in^ America,, 
however, were gtivoraed upon 
the niv^'at despotic principles, and 
I were regarded by Spain chififly’as a^ourow 
I of wcallh. 'iiio extension of the Spanish. 
!])owcr in Alexico, Central America, 
bouth Amprica, went on through the sevexi** 
teenth ceutuiy. Their history, will be 
lated elsewhere. ^ 

In 1624 tlie Dutch seized the settlements 
in Brazil, which had passed with Poitu|^aI 
intp the hands of The next jmf 

they were recoveri^'l by the Spaniards, and ^ 
in 1645 Portugal having re-established her 
independence, Brazil became her possesriOtl^ 
once more. In 1698 the gold mines of 
Brazil were discovered; but fortuuaMAy 
i for that country her great ^agricultural re- 



Mevolutiok ' ii ^': 

^Cio3lM?i}^^ % tfo fcut conducted their 

^ crharac- eislerbris# upon tM own reeponsibility.:' 


. ^ere tW foUndaEtibri p|’ her Before lauding in Amm or^uized 

a governnient in the cabin of thp May- 
flower, the ship which bore tliem from Eng- 
land. Their civil system was thoroughry 
republican. The governor was chosen by 
the people, and his acts were subject to the 
control of the council. In the Degintoing 
the legislative power W'as vested in the 
whole people, but as the cofcny grew larger, 
a k?gishiture, chosen by the votes^ef the; 


jet^hterbst of the history of the western 
in North America. Until 
of the seventeenth century 
;^ade no effort to colonize 
f which, she claimed in North 

^ now associations began to 

iV: J^ England- for the idanting of 

vfobiftu^toial upon the American 

^ The firsfOf these was the Lon- 

don Company, Vhich was chartered 
■ ; by King I. in 1606. Early in 

„ the year IflO? a company of emi- 

S nts was fient out, which established 
first permanent Engjish settle- 
ment at Jamestown, on the banks of 
the JajM^ river, in Virginia. The 
. command of thia expedition was ves- 
ted in Captain Newport, hut the true 
bero .bf the undertaking was the la- 
mpus Captain John Brnith, to whom 
alone is due tlio credit of carrying 
the colony through the dangers and 
trials of its infancy, and establishing 
; it Upon a firm basis, lie explored 
die Chesapeake and its tiibutaries, of 
which' he made maps and \sketclie8, 
which are still noted for their accu- 
racy. ^riie govmiinent of .Virginia 
was first vested in a council ap- 
pohited by the king; but iilicr sev- 
eral changes, the cf)lony was given 
the right of self-government, and a 
dipuse of burgesses chosen by tlie 
people Was established. This wnis the 
i iirst representative body that ever 
:tpet in America, and held its first 
v ktesibii on the. 19th of June, 1619. 

^ En-August? qf the same year a Dutch 
a cargo of Afri- 
; into the James ?ivcr, and 

/ go; . introduced nesgro fclavcry into 

adiflTerent character by 
^ a band of ^ Puritan 

who had first sought 
Holland, was made at Plymouth, 
bay, on the’21st 
; 1620. . ^h ese exiles came to 

their trials with 
i; k bbroism^^^ mOmoiw <^fAvhic}i their de- 
"chprish. They had 
king, or salabtion from 
in- 'England, 'to 



LAXDIXO OF THE PILOKIMS. 

freemen, was established. In 1629 the 
colony received a charter from Charles L 
of England. 

The Plymouth Company now resolved to- 
^ttle its vast possessions in America, and 
in 1628^a colony of Puritans, under John 
Eiidicott, was planted at Salem, on .4»h*e 
Massachusetts bay, the name of which waa 
given to the whole province along its shores. 
In 1630 a fleet of vessels with 840* new set- - 
tiers, under John Winthrop, arrived from 
England, and in September of that ye^- 
founded the city of Boston. New ^ttkj» 
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and in 1690 the xjolonieB % setfl the city of 
and Maifeachusetts^Bay were n€irw.the..ca|ntd of;the.et^ 
^■'StoiJ|S'ih.cne’g^^ ■'■ Yoi*;.-tyafi-8ettIe4'#^:^ 

V '. In 1623 Sir Ferdinando Gorges and John the state Was first enier^ hy 
,1 Mason took out a })atent from the king for officer named Samuel Complain, 
f ^a territory called Laconia, lying between whose energy Canada was settledvby^ 

.. the Atlantic, the St. Lawrence, the Merri- countrymen. He explored the poiijfetspj^ 
and the Kennebec. In the same year part in company with a war pa^ 
they founded the towns of Portsmouth “and rons, and in July, 1609,discovdreid.t!ie,|^ 
Lover in l?[ew Hampshire. A French which bears his name, and *assi3ted / v;, 
colony had been planted in Maine in 1613, Hurons to (Meat a force of Mohawkf npp^ : 
but had been brokeil' up by an expedition its shores. Trom, this time the Fitfe 
from Virginia, and the first permanent set- tions, as the Mohawks were termecl by ' 

. tlements in Maine were made by the Eng- English, were the bitter enemies of t^e 

French. On the 6th ibf Sept^fei^i' 
1609, Henry Hudson, an Engli^hri^ 
in the service of the Dutch 
India Company, discovered the great 
river to which his name has teen 
given, and explcjred • it to witM 
lew miles of the .site of ! 

He took possession of the regipii afeug 
its shores for the Dutch republic, , 
which named it New Neilnlrl^^^. 
Ju 1614 the Dutch built a fprt bn 
tlie lower end of SlanhatUn 
the mouth of t lie Hudson, and ndmb(i 
the settlement which sprang, up 
aroniul it New Amsterdam. , Other 
settlements were made along tlie Hud- 
son as high as Fort OrangeJ now 
All)aiiy. in 1638 emigration, which 
had Ixeen slack up to this time, iiir 
(neased rapidly. The Dutch settle- 
ments soon exltmded as far eastwaM 
as (Jonneeticiit and as far south as the 
Delaware. The Swedes, who had set- 
tled on the latter river, and ’had tiL 
lage.s along its banks as far up as PhU-* 
a del phi a, resisted the encroachments 
of tlie Dutch, but were finally driwsii 
away by a military expijdltioii of tfie 
latter in 1655. The whole regbii 
tied by tfie Dutch was clahned by the 
lish at Sacio and on Mouhegan island in English in virtue of Cabot^s disepyeties, and 
1622 or 1623. Some years later Maine was seized by a naval force sent Put for tnat *^ 
became a part^of the territory of Massa- purpose by the Duke of York, upon whaJ]d^^^:^,;^ 
chusotts, and was retained by her until the Charles IL had bestowed the cpui)tr^>^;^ 
formation pf the state of Maine in 1820, 1664. The English changed the 

In 1685 a company of emigrants froifi the province and of the, settlement 
Massachusetts, under the pious Hooker, set liattan island, to New York, and 
6uJ from Boston on foot through the wilder- Fort Orange to A^j)any,: in horipr of tiji b: ; 
ness to settle the Connecticut valley. TliPV , Duke of York, tS^l^new pi^irietoi^^ 
founded the city of Hartford, the toAvn of* I was after\var(ls^ Tames II., 

Weathersfield and some other places. In land. ■ : 

1636 Koger Williams, w^ho had oeen exiled That portion of l^ew Jersey lying 
from Massachusetts tpr his religious opin- theHudsou was settled by the Dut<# 
ions, founded the colony of Rhode Island, the same time the colony at Nm 




ojF iws mevolutiox ii ^ ' 


ib J '^ 7 emigrant. The 

■ portion alone 

7 :;!*^ It passed with Kew 

: the English as the 

a of York. At the 

: ^ the uame it bears at 

! Cartaret and Lord 
i • New Jersey from the 

; df YorTc and settled it as an English 

Vproyinc^^^ - 

:C was settled by the Dutch in 

1680, at a pMnt near Lewes. Iri 1633 this 
w^ueiheiit was entirely destroyed by the 


the proprietary of Sfaiyland, bn£ was held 
by the I>uke'of York, w to Wil- 

liam Penn. Penn's rights were sustained 
by the English authorities, and t^e three 
Delaware counties remained a part of !P^n- 
sylvania until 1703, when they i*^ere given 
a separate government. Until 1776, hpw/ 
ever, the same governor adnainistjered thV 
afiairs of Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

In 1081 William Penn \ obtained froni 
the English government, ill paym0ht of a 
debt due him, a grant of lands west of the 
Delaware, and in 1682 brought over a dpt 
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ipdlaj^ V In a company of Swedes 

ind Pins made a settlement on the island 
few miles below Philadelphia, 
■^^eral other settlements were foi uicd, and 
called New Sweden. The 
0|ttlph protested dgain^ this occupation of 
claipied % them, and in 1655 an 
03^ Nev^ Sutherlands reduced 

^\:fkd;$'#e|ish^ to Europe 

to swear dlle- 
The Delaware settie- 
the Dutch till their 
title ^ this 

4^ yras disputed by Lord Baltnhorei 


ony of Friends or Quakers* and founded 
the city of Philadelphia. *His colony flour- 
ished from the beginning, and by treiiting 
the Iiflliaus with kindness and justice in 
Ids dealings with them, he secured their 
warm friendship, and a (K)iisequertt immu- 
nity from the savage warlare to which the 
other colonies were* subjected. There was 
peaefe between the Indians and the whites 
of Pennsylvania, as Penn's province was 
termed, for nearly one hundred years. 
Early in the eighteenth century there was 
a large emigration of Germans to Pennsyl- 
vania. TJiey settled in the southern coum 






'colony, to whicli itiey gave to 
distinguish 'toin.J 

v ■■■.■■ 

iiJ-3^Sarylan<l; eo called in honor of ^eeh 
Hehrietia Maria of England, was^ first set- 
tied by a "band of adventurers engaged in 
trade, on Kent island, near the head 
Chesapeake bay. In 1632 Sir George 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore, obtained a grant 
of the province from* Charles I. The next 
year the first colony of actual settlers was 
sent out by the second Lord Baltimore, the 
sou of George Calvert, who had succeeded 
to his father’s patent as well a,s his title. 
They numbered 201 persons, mostly Ilomau 
Catholics, and embarked for Arnerifja in 
two vessels .called the Ark and tlie Dove. 
They reached the Chesapeake iu the spring 
, of 1634, aitd ascending to the Potomac 
founded the town of St. Mary’s, in the 
. oouhty of the same name, on the 27th of 
March, .. The colony jiros pored from the 
first under the generous cjicouragement of 
the proprietary. TIkj first legislative as- 
;,Bembly met iu 1630. In 1649 this assembly 
enacted the first law passed iu i^merica 
granting religious toleration to all persons 
within the limits of the colony. 

North Carolina and South Carolina were 
originally one province, wliich was^ gran tod 
by Charles II. to a company of liis favorites 
in 1 (563. Settlomenis hud been foi niod in 

- Ndrih Carolina along tlie (Chowan and Al- 
bemarle sound by ouiigraiits from Virginia 
as early as 1 653. These settlements spread 
siowly along the coast towards th<> Cape 
Fear river.* In 1G70 a company of emi- 
grants sent out by the proprietaries estab- 
lished themselves in Routli Carolina. They 
settled first at Port KoyaJ, btft soon removed 

- to-Oharleston. The name of Carolina 'svas 
given to the whole country south of Vir- 

g 'nii. Ill 1600 a large emigration of French 
ugueuots added considerably to the popu- 
lation of South Carolina. The pi'oprietaries 
■ eijdeavored to govern their province by an 
aksiml constitution pn^pared by the great 
' philosopher John Loc ke and the 15arl of 
Shaftesogrj". The attempt to force this 
constitution upon Lhcj settlers, who regarded 
it as destructive of their liberties — as it 
was— kept the province in a continual state 
of trouble, Iti 1727 the king boughi out 
the. proprietaries and divided the province 
into two colonies, called respectively North 
and South Carolina. 

We shall anticiparte events somewhat, 
and for thb sahe of convenicnce^tate that 


compai^v 

pf English "eiaigrantsh^ Genefarjani^- 
Ogtethorpe. Oglethorpe desigDed his col* 
opy as a refuge for poor debtors, who-wefe . ■ 
liable to imprisonment in England, aQ4i^ / 
the oppressed of every nation. Thdaeitto;. 
ment of Georgia completed; to;:? 
colonies wliich in the next ijgenthr;f^ 
lished the independence of 

The majority of theanhabitote 
colonics were from England, or of ' Engliph^^ 
parentage; but there was, a liberal adnS^* J 
ture among the people of Sooto, ^ 

French and German elements. : The^jp^P-^-. 
vailing religious sentiment of thfe New Eng«r 
land colonies was Calvinistic ; Cjuaketiism 
prcdqininated in Pennsylvania ; andj; until 
near the close of the century, Eoman 
Catholicism iu Maryland; while the, GhUTph 
of Eiigkiiul claimed as her >dvildron the 
majority of the people of New York and of 
the sou them colonies, ^ frican slavery had 
become firmly established iu south; and 
the industry of tliat section was rapicily:: 
1)01 ng based upon. it. All the colonies weire :; 
fairly on the I'oad to prosperity at the clto . 
of the seventeenth century. 

The (xiloiiists of Now England were 
ful to provide for the future training of their, 
eliildren l)y the establishment of schools, to 
be supported at tlie public expense and free 
to every child w'ithin their limits. Iu 1637 
Harvard College was founded in Massachu- 
s(‘tts. Tlie southern colonies were less careful 
to iirovide for the education of their yoimg. 

The first settlers found the Indians very ' 
friendly, and for sornp time 'peaceful re] 
lions were maintained with them, WatS/ * 
which were usually brouglit on by the iu- 
justice of the whites, sooii broke 
nearly every colony had to'fight/fo.rtbe 
tablLshment of its settlements, as the.Indiana,:^ 
soon settled into a determined 
them, Powhatan, the great Virginia 
and the friend of the w'hites, died in 161% ; 
and his successor, OppecancanoUgh, bpid? 
and able cliicftain, was the bitter to 
English.* Hp made two attempts 
the Virginia settlements, but ' iritoiit: 
cess.. He was taken prisoner 
death in 1644, and hi^ fiite br^fe 
of his people^ 
driven westward ^ ;■ '■■K- . v' ^ 

Hie hostility mHhe Indiiniof 
land hiwtened their di»tructibn;^^- ^ 
Connecticut destroyed to. towha^-^ 
Pequods and exterminated to trto* 

June, 1676, the strugglo kiftiwu ftei 





'.the;<K>ldni«3 .of Ma^' 

i <n^ Flyinoiil^ It contitfui^d 

’until lAuMst, 1676, iBbUd caused great Buffer- 
kfis to those colonies, resulted 
..: to;?the Plotting out of existence of the Wam- 
:|iiM tribes. 

were very jealous of their 
3^ from the first a steady 

of the English gov- 
them to abject submission 
Little real trouble in tjiis re- 
w during the reign of 

of the commonwealth, 

. ;Sin II- James II. 

V;inade> deliber^^ effort to overturn the lib- 
ierties^^o and to force the 

BoiiiiAii Gatholic religion upon New York. 

^ the charters of the New 

Eoj^aud colonies forfeited, and sent over 
Sir^dmund Andros as Governor-General of 
fengla^ Andros conducted his ad- 

miuisttation with such tyranny that upon 
the receipt 6f the news of the revolution in 
' England, the people of Boston ro.sts against 
hiniy i;m^ him, and proclaimed Wil- 

liain and Mary. 

; In the m Frencli had settled 

:: Gahada. Quebec was settled in 1008 by a 
party under Samuel Cbainphiin. The set- 
tloimpt of Canada differed from that of 
■ British ^^^rnerica, as it w’as mor«i n military 
occupation than a gomiiiie •colonization. 
From Canada the French missionaries ex- 
tended their operations along tiie great 
lak^ as far as the head of Lake Superior, 
jniikiiig many converts to the Christian 
faith, and extending the influence of France 
"over the distant tribes. In Idol ihoy had 
penetrated 113 far west as Lakci Huron, and 
■ ih 1668 the mission of St. Mary, the oldest 
;^dro|)eaii ^ettlefnent in Micliigaii, was cs- 
ifcabiiBE^i Jhi' lilJS Father Manjuette, a 
floated down the Wis- 
ii^cS^^liilnva.'caooe a ^discovered the Mis- 
he explored as fixr south as 
Arkansas, In 1082 La 
: It the Missis- 

and na'med the 
great river Louisiana, in 
In 1.684 
a colony at the ijiouth 
: the coast of 

g^Pi&xhs/by Thdfep^ny failed, and 

men in 1687. 
caiyied out by 
d'lbb^tilie, who planted a settle- 
" which was 


^ prevailed between Franofe 

and Eliglaud in the l^ter part of this cen- 
tury soon extended to their pd^essions in 
Ainepea. The French, believing that they 
had securely established themselves in Can- 
ada, were anxious to dislodge the English 
from their possessions on the s()uth, and 
to\vards the close of this peutury b^an to - 
incite the Indians to eomrait depredatioDS 
upon the English colonies, sppplying them 
with arms and ammunition, and joining 
them in their expeditions. * In 1689 the 
struggle, known in America as King 1/^il- 
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liaiii's M^ar, began. New England and Now 
York suffered severely from the incursions 
of the French and Indians, and several 
towns (Dover, New Hampshire, Schenectady, 
Now York, and Deerfield and Haverhill, 
Massachusetts') wore dtjstroyed by bands of 
Indians, or French and Indians, and their 
inhabitants massacred or carried into cap- 
^dty. On the other hand a New England 
fleet under Sir William Phipps ()a.ptur<^; 
Port . Royal, in Nova Scotia, Avhich name ' 
was changed to Annapolis, and brought the 
greater part of Nova Scotia undft: Eugliah^ 
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war was brought t6 a cldse in 
. . , V peace of Eyswick. 
:y<;^iv:eyeajs after tne. peace of Eyswick 
of the Spanish succession began in 
; /Euirope in 1702. It soon extended to 
p^iiiiuderica, where it was termed Queen Anne's 
War, and einbreiled the English and French 
■la this country. The English settlements 
i on the western frontier of New England 
were almost apnihilated by the Indians, 
while the French were unusually active. 



BURNINO OF DEFKFIEU), MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island made a combined attempt to conquer 
Acadie, or Nova Scotia, in 1707, but with- 
DutjUGcess. In 1710 an expedition from 
the French out of Acadie, 
anominexed it to the British crown, under 
the name of Nova Scotia. In 1711 two 
vigoroua efforts wer^ made to conquer Caif^ 
ada, but Wbre both unsuccessful. On the 11th 
of April, 1713, the pence of Utrecht closed 
the war. 'For thirty years afterwards there 


pea^ ih Ammch, 
the colonies grew rapidly in 

^ King (Jebrge's Wat grew onteif thd 
the Austrian succession in Euxnpfe, 
in America in the s\immerof 1744. Jfcdastild^^S 
a little over four years, and was ^ 

the treaty of Aix-la-Ghaipfile, October 18thv^ 
1748. The principal event of this wa^ 
the capture of Louisburg, the strongSest ’po^ 
sition of the French in America, by a vol-v 
unteer force feqap^ 
England , led ■ 
by William Pep^ 
perell, a wealthy 
ni er ch a n t 6f 
Maine. At the 
I close of the war 
■: Louisburg was re- 
r stored to the 
■ French. 

^ In 1749 ; the 
Governor of Vir- 
ginia received or- 
ders from lin gland 
to grant tr) im or- 
ganization known 
_ as the ‘‘Ohio 
ll^ Compaiiy ” half a 
® million of acres^ 
of land lyiiig on 
the Ohio river, 
Sind between the 
M onon gab ela an d 
the Kanawha reiv- 
ers. This regibn, 
though* included 
ill the territory of* 
Virgi^nia, Was 
c ] aimed by 
France, and as 

Sooi> da th« Eng- 
lish begfin to form 
settleihentfe in it, 
they were resiijted 
by the : Freifoh, 
who estabH^h 
several military posts within its 
drove out the English settfotfi. : Gpverim" 
Dinwiddle resolved to remdnkraie wi& ^ 
French commandpr before seeking to di^ps- 
sess him by force, and ^intrusted a 
him to GeorgeWas^gton,thep ay^oun^n^aii,; 
less than twenty^jEVO years of age/ 
reputation for bravery and prudenCB beyond '; 
his years. He performed the lewag and 
gerbus journey between the Viiginia fron- 
tier and the Ohioi delivered the letter- o^^^^ 


: wmu 017 ^ me CO revolvtion. 113 & 

buebed by the French jind Indiana, on the 
of July/and ^yas routed with terrible 
slaughter. Bra4doiiii( himself waa^mor tally 
wounded/ and died a few days later. The 
-remnant of his force, under General Forbes,, 


r and relurhed in saiety with 

%he ri^ly of the French commander. The 
Fr^chman’s^^a^^^ was evasive and unsat- 
risfeistd^ prepared to main- 

J^oiher. the Ohio region by force 

v ; an expedition was 

fttted out for this pu rpo.se. W ash- 
assigned the second 
, solace expedition, but by 
;the d^th of Colonel Fry, he soon 
eucoeeded to the chief command. 

mo^ved towards the 
that the French 
Vhad erected Fort Duquesne at 
the^ h of the Ohio, he pushed 
forward to reconnoitre that posi- 
tion. On the way a body of 
French troops under Jura on ville 
attempted to surprise him, but 
' Was dtfeated by Wasliington’s 
Command, Jumonville himself be- 
iug among the slain, May 28 lIi, 
i7f54. This encounter began the 
final struggle between * Eiiglaud 
and France for the supremacy in 
America, which is known in 
' AmerJcaii history as the old 
French War, or the French and 
Indiau War, asid in European 
historjr as the Seven Years* War, 
Hostilities did not begin imme- 
diatelyin Europe, as we hav<>seeu, 
thp Seven Years’ War beginning 
in the year 1756. France and 
England did not come to blows 
‘ juntil that year. Each country 
professed' to be at peace with the 
other, but each s^nt assistance to 
its colonies in Aifierica. The 
campaign of 1755 in America in- 
cluded several«xpeditions against 
ihe Ftenciion Ohio, the lakes, 
aud4h(^,Atlantic. ^ 

> ; .Th an expedi- 

tion against Fort Duquesne, from 
^ji'ViiFginia., consisting of a force of 


. j^yiid trpo^ provincials under 
Braddock. Washing toil 
on Brad- 

/ dock’s staff, and rendered good 
'i service : ditring ‘ the jcanipaign. 

; ' Biraddoek's army advanced si o wly , 

^ danger to be 

/ ^ from the j^ages.^ Washing- 

; the General of lus^danger, but 
suggestions were treated with contempt. 
W gotten witM^ ten miles of 



Fort Duquesne, Biraddbck’s army was am- 


BRONZE DOOE IN THB NATIONAI. CAPITOL COArMEMORATINCI 
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retreated east of the mountains. A second 
column under General Shirley, Governor 
of Massachusetts^ was de.spatch^d against 
Forts Prontenac and Niagara, on the 
Niagara river. It .proved a iail lire. Shir- 
ley was delayed by bad weather, and sick- 
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Jiis Indian allw, 
Viirko' fa^lntiged to the tribes of the Six 
they deserted him in large 
i vl^iimherB. Dishearten^ by these things, 
retraced his steps eastward, and his 
expedi^ amounted to nothing. 

A third expedition was despatched under 
: ^General Winslow, of New England, against 
Othe French posts on the Bay of Fundy. 
It was successful, and the posts were cap- 
tured and held by the English. Subse- 
quently General Winslow received positive 
orders from England to remove the Aca- 
dians, nr neutral French, from Aeadie to 
the English colonies, which duty he per- 
formed. There was no actual necessity for 
ihe removal of these people, and this harsh 
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and cruel measure occasioned them great 
suffering. 

The fourth expedition was against Crown 
and was led by General William 
>jphn®on. The troops >vere principally 
from Massaciuisolts, Conuecti(!ut, and New 
Hampshiie. Johnson advanced to tlie 
head of Lake (-reorge, near which he was 
attacked by a force of French and Indians, 
tinder Baron Dioskau, on the Gth of Sep- 
tember, 1755. Through the exertions of 
> General - Lyman, tlie second in^ command 
and au A,merican, the French were repulsed 
and were forced to retreat. Dieskau was 
mortally^ woundedi and was made a pris- 
oner. Jahnsou lost the fruits of the victory 
by I'ipg^ r i mg at the head of Lake George 
aintilJii|Ktoo late io the season to*ad- 
vanifl^HiPDrowa Poiut. 


■.V :I>ie8liau 'vw 
de MoutMm, to whom 
command of all the French 
ica. ^ He 'was -air . officer ' 
energy, and skill, and opened the 
of 1766 with a series of sdooe^i^ 
continued for two years* In 
tured^Oswego, with a largO 
stores collected there by the 
1757 lie^^laid siege to Fort •William 
and compelled it to surrender. After 
delivery of the fort, the Indiabs 
with tlie French army attacked the captiye 
garrison and massacred a large lium^r 
Montcalm heroically exerted hiiri self to 
save his prisoners, and succeeded in Btopr. 
ping the massacre. 

The disasters of'tb^ English in Ainer* 
i(!a were keenly felt by the people of 
Great Britain, who nleniaaded a change 
of the ministry. The popular demand 
was unwillingly complied with, aS we 
have seen, and ^hc king placed Wflliath 
Pitt at the head of affairs. From tbo 
moment that this great man began to 
direct the war the prospects of the iEbg^. 
lish improved. Pitt appreciated ith^J 
efibrts of the Americans, and resolved; 
to sustain them. He aisp decided that' 
Great Britain should assjihe the C()St 
of the war, and that the coloniCs ^hpiiid 
be repaid the sums they had expend^ 
in its sui)port. The calls of 
volunteers >vere well responded to 
colonies, and when the campaign 
1758 opened, the English took the field 
with 50,000 men, commanded* by 
cers of experience andnskill. The, pr|it)i> 
cipal events of this* campaign :;tfhV 

capture of Louisburg by Generals Amhf^ 
and Wolle, on the 27th of Julyj 
siege of fifty days; the cepture\;of:^^,^3^^ 
Frontenac,- on Lake Ontaido, by 
colonial troops under €/olonel; 
the capture cf Fort Duquesne by a forob • 
under General Forbes, in which 
giiiia troojiis were commanded by 
ton; and the defeat of Abererpmhi^^at ^ 
Ticonder oga, Abercrombie advanced 
Ticonderoga with a forqe fbuy 
great as that which Montcalm 
the defence of the position. The ^ 
spirit of the exj^editipn wa$ 

Howe, a ypung oYScer of great: 

Howe was hijl^ in a skirmish; 
crombie, who was uttei^y 
was repulsed with heavy loss in .hia liitiiibk 
upon the fort, and obli^ tp^irfitreat the 
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iSisid of Lake Qeo^ He lost 2,000 men 
to'/his frui^^ expedition. This disaster 
the caixipaign, and more than conn- 
tei^lttpeed the successes of the English at 

was remov()d from his corn- 
ippipd, and was B by General Am- 

who advanced in the spring of 1759 
MOa ^conderoga and Crown Point, from 
wjbfjch the French retreated without risking 
engagement. About the saftie time Sir 
William Johnsoq took Niagara, and routed 


firmed that of England in the new world. 
The war in America virtually ceased after 
the fall of Quebec, but continued on the^ 
ocean and in Europe for nearly lour years 
longer. Peace was restored by the treaty 
of Paris, in 1763, by *which Gaiiada and its 
dependencies, including the posts along the 
lakes and the Ohio, were foreyer ceded to 
Great Britain, 

The surrender of Canada was deeply re- 
i S(;uled by the Indians of the nortliwest. 
1 Under their grc‘at (*hief‘ Pontiac, one of th^ 
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DEATH OF 

i French force, which Avas Jiiarching | r 

to its twef. On the 13tli of September, i c 
1759, the' crowning event of the war oc- 1 ] 
ciiT^ed, :T arnvy under General | v 

Wdife scaled the Heights of Abraham, at e 
Quebec, and defeated the French under 
Moptcaltp, Both comnianders were slain 
in the Ij^li Quebec was 

euri^dered to the En glTsli . Its capture 

118 Regarded as one of the most iremarkablc S 
events in nicidern history; not only because | 
it doeided the war in America, but because | 
it destroyed the power of France and con- 1 
■ . 72 . ■ . > . 


most remarkable of lus race, they made a 
determined efibrt, in 1793, to throw ofJ‘ the 
English rule. The war lasted until 1764, 
wdieii the resistance of the Indians was nut 
down. 
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conflicts with the French and 
Indians, iiiAvliich the colonies had 
fi' til ongtigod, had demanded great 

S!i(!rifi(!cs from thoni, and had left 
ihein greatly exluuisted in both 
t moil and money. They had shown 
the devoiion of America to the mother 
country iii tfie most (■oMSjncuous light, and 
had certainly enrned lor the Americans the 
considoriUe forln^arance of Great Britain. 
As for tlte Americans tliemselves, they had 
learned valuable lessons in modern warliire, 
had seen for themselves that British gen- 
erals were not infallible nor British troops 
invincible, and had gained a very decided 
eonfldeuce in tlieir own ]>rowess. 

Great Britain, however, did not regard 
her colonies with eiilier motherly wisdom 
or kindness. Jealous of their growing 
commercial and manufacturing prosperity, 
isho sought in numerous ways to cripple 
their industry aiid retard their advance- 
ment. * Always a law-abiding people, the 
Americans submitted to all the harsh 
measures of the mother country as long tvs 
they Avere kept within the limits sanctioned 
by ihe British coiv^titution. In 1761, how- 
ever, the home government threw off its 
const itutidbal restraints. A law Avas en- 


acted by parliament authorizing the eheri^?=r ^ 
and customs officers to enter stores 
private dwellings, upon the authoiity’^ 
“Avrits of assistance,” or generiii 
Avarrants, and search for goods \vhich it 
suspected had not paid duty. The ^ 
attempt to use these writs Av as made; 
Massachusetts. They Ai’ere resisted^ 
the persons refusing to obey ihefc 
brought to trial, but wefe acquitted; 
trial settldd the fate of the Avrits, 
further attempt Avas made, to use them: ^ 

The British government now proposed'’ to 
levy a direct tax upon the colonies, Ayhioh : 
denied the r igh t of G reat Bri tai n to tax : 
them without granting them repreeentatioii'/ 
ill parliament. As such representa;tk>is ; 
was impossible by reason of the distance 
between the two countries, the colonies 
claimed that taxes could be levied only by 
their own legislatures. An act Ibr tnxing 
the colonies, known as the Stamp Act, was 
passed by parliament in the spring'' of 1765, 
and was at once signed by the king. It; 
required that every written or pfinted; 
paper used in trade, in order to be valid, 
should have affixed to it a stamp of a der * 
nominatioD to be determined by the charac- 
ter of the paper, and that no stamp should' 
be for a less sum than one shilling. iThe 
colonies had earnestly, protested ^ agai^t: 
this measure Vhile it was being discU^B 
in parliament, but the only notice ithov 
British govorinneiit took of these prptei^^' 
was to send over a body of troops lpr4jbii^ 
purpose of enforcing obedience to the stamp V 
act, and the ministers were authorized 
parliament to compel the colonies to find *>■ 
“(juarters, fuel, cider or. rum, candiesi'&hd 
other necessaric's for these troops, ; ' 

These infamous measures produced grj^i: 
excitement in Am (u ica. The‘‘\'ii‘giDia . 
islature declared that the coloBista wfrp. 
bound to pay only such taxes as were , 
levied their own legislatures. . ^ 

giaieral court of Massachusetts prdcr^d the 
courts of that province to fmui&ct ihett /' 
business' Avith out the use of the stanijia. 
the other colonies the opposition was 
and associations ^called ** Sons of Libert Vv* 
Avore formed all over the countiy, 
ing of men Avho pledged ' 

oppose the uni wful acts of Great . 
The deierniinaiflSn not to use the stamps 
Avas general, and Avhen the 1st pr 
ber, 1765, the day A)n which 
was to go into operation, arnved, it wai 
found that all the agents for th© dfetribu- : 
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lioa of thd stamps had resigaed through 
fear of violence at the hands of the people. 
A general mourning was observed through- 
out the colonies. The merchants pledged 
themselves to import no more English 
good.s, and the people agreed not tp pur- 
chase pucli goods, until the law was repealed. 

On the 7th of October, 1765, the first 
colonial congress met in New York to coii- 
sid( 3 r the state of the country, and consisted 
of delegates from nine of the colonieKS. 
This congress drew up a declaration of 
rights for the colonies, a memorial to par- 
liament, and a petition to the king, in 
which, after asserting their loyalty to the 
crown and laws of England, tluiy insisted 
upon their right to be taxed only by their 
own representatives. These documents 
were submitted to and approved by the 
provincial legislatures, juui were laid btrforc 
the British government in the iiaiue of the 
united colonies. 

The friends *o4* \merica in parliament 
vrarnily supported the potitioii of the colo- 
nies, and dcjuanded a n^pciil of the stamp 
act. Pitt and Burke urged the repeal with 
powerful oUxpience. Tlio British mer- 
chants, who had begun to feel the elfects 
of the noii-inl.ercourse p6licy of the Ain(‘ri- 
cans, were cl amorous for a re|>eal of the 
act; and at length parliament yhdded, and 
on the 18th of Mandi, 1766, the stump act 
was repealed. The repeal was cehd)rated 
with great rejoicings in America and 
England. 

The king did not relinquish his determi- 
nation to tal America, and on the 29Lh o(‘ 
June, 1767, parliament passed an act im- 
posing duties on glass, tea, paper, and 
some other articles imported into the colo- 
nies. The Americans met this new aggres- 
fiiou with a I’ovival of their societies for 
disemit inning the importation of English 
goods. A riot having occurred in Boston, 
in opposition to the exaction of these duties, 
the Bi’itish government ordered General 
Gage to occupy Boston with a .strong mili- 
tary force. This oceupatioii increased the 
disaffection of the Bostonians, and on the 
5th of March, 1770, a collision occurred 
between the citizens and the troops, in 
which three of the former were killed and 
five wounded. 

The feeling of the colonies was so unmis- 
takable that parliament resolved to remove 
the obnoxious duties. The king, Imwever, 
was determined that at least one nominal 
duty shout'd be retained, as he did not 


mean to surrender his right to tax' 
colonies. In accordance with the royal ; 
command a duty of three per omL am' 
was retained, and all the others were xarri 
moved. The Americans, howeveiv objected , 
to the principle of taxation without repif^ 
sentation, and not to the amount cf the tiax^ 
and resolved to discontinue the use of tiaa i 
until the duty should be repealed. 'Whto 
it was learned thai several ships Ibadetl 
with tea had sailed from England 
Boston, a meeting of the citizens of 
was held at Faneuil Hall, and it was de- 
termined to send the ships back to EnglanA 
immediately upon their arrival. Three 
ships loaded with tea reached Boston soou 
after, and their owners, in compliance vVith- 
the public demand, consented to order them 
ba(;k to England, if the governor would 
allow till cm to leave the port. Govern Of 
lIutchinsoM evaded the njqiiest for permis- 
sion for the ships to sail. On the night of 
the 18t.h of December, 1778, a baud of 
citizens, <li.sgui,sed as Indiams, seized the 
vessels, emptied the tea into the harbor, and 
th-jii quietly dispersed without harming 
tin* ships. This bold act greatly incensed 
the British government, and parliament 
ad()j)terl severe measures for the purpose 
of puni.shiiig the i^olonks. The harbor of ■ 
Boston was closed to all eornmerpe, the 
seat of the colonial government was re- 
moved to Salem, soldiers were ordered., to- 
be quartered on all the colonies at the ex- 
pense of the citizens, -and it was required 
that all officers who should be prosecuted 
for cniforeiiig these measures should he 
vSent to England lor trial. 

Tlie exeitoineiit in the coloriie.s over these 
mcaisures was trcMiieiidous. Boston wae 
everywhere regarded as tlie yictim of 
British tyranny, and assurances of syni* 
pathy, and money and provisioiLS^ for tim 
I poor of the town, were sent from all partsi- 
of the country. Even in the city of ■ 

don thirty thousand pounds were subscribe :: 
for the relief of Boston. Salem refused 
acceyit tfie transfer of the seat of 
ment, and the authorities of MaroJeheSid 
requested the merchants of Boston to use* 
their port fre^e of charge. The exoitemetit 
contijiued to increase throughout the ebuilt: ' 
try, and the br^ch between fjhe calottiib^ : 
ami England widened daily. 

On the 5th of September, 1774, the ■ 
tinental (»ongi*ess met at Philadelphia; ':'^ 
was composed of delegates from all ; 
colonies save Georgia, whose royalist 
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fa preveuted an election. It era- his success in this attempt, Gage* resolved 
fcraced among its members the to destroy the arms and military stores 

: - This body, after considering the deposited by Massachusetts at Concord. 

;®rfevauces of the colonies, adopted a On the night of the 18th of April, 1775, he 
setting forth their rights, as sent a detachment of troops, under Colonel 

^ of the British crown, to a just Smith, to destroy these stores. It was hia^ 

the making of their own laws, and design that the movement should be secret, 
.'teirtiposing their own taxes; to the right but he was so closely watched by the 
'bf a abeedy trial by jury in the community patriots, that the march of his troops was 
’.lii whjch the offence should be committed, instantly discovered, and tjie alarm spread 
4 i»d to the right to hold public meetings through the surrounding country by mes- 
jaud petition fo^ the redress of grievances, sengers. The people at once flew to arms, 
A protest again unconstitutional acts and \v lien the troops reached Lexington, a 
of the British parliament was adopted, as small village half-way between Boston aiid 
well as a petition to <tlie king, an appeal to Concord, on the morning of the 19th of 
the British nation, and a memorial to the April, tliov found a small force of the 
people of the colonies. The congress pro - 1 people of the town drawn up on the 
posed, as a means of redress, the fofinatiou I common. They were fired upon and diff* 
;^f an ‘‘American 

. ■«ciation,** the members of Vr'T ' 7 : ;^ 'fc' ' 4 

which should pledge | ..-r : ^ 

the^ West Indies, yv . 

intbe sl^e trade, ^u^l^ ;■ 

.attempts to impose ser- ^ 

mighty continenlal na- c.\j:eENTi:r.s’ iiai j.— rnAci: nr meetin'o op tiik continental 
tion musj be vain.’* The conijukss. 

English people, as a general rule, de.sired jMjrsed by llie British troops, and eight 
that tfae de^iaivLs of tiie Aiuoricans sluiuid were killed and several wounded. The 
Jfae com, nlied with, and ev^u Lord North, troops then ])roceeded to Concord, where 
■tjlie prime minister, who carried the arbi- they destroyed a few .stores, and came in 
trary measures of the government through conflict witli a body of several ])undred 
patlianient, was at heart o|)])osod to them, minnU'-ineu. Finding that the cHuiiitry 
1 i,nd only uph^^^^ them at the express com- was rapidly rising around him, and iWiriug 
,ii«^»jd of the king, who was d(defmined to that he would be surrounded, Colonel 
^orcejlifej American subjects in^^^ Smith, aTier a brief encounter with the 

' , coloni.sts now minute-men, dwidec) to retreat to Boston. 

- 4 bubted that hostili at. Iiaud, He was followed the whole way by the 

; aijhd tfa® t^^^ minute-men, wlio kept up a galling fire 

ailb troops wU^^ a view lo*be prepared for upon the royal troops during the whole 
^iuQV emerffenev. G(«iE*!eVal Gage w^as retreat. The British were reinforced at 
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red jMjrsed by tlu» British troops, and, eight 


ij 

i I 


minute-men. Finding that the cHuiiitry 
was rapidly rising around him, and feariug 


ailb troops wU^^ a view lo*be prepared for upon the royal troops during the whole 
7 iiiiy emergency. G(«iiE*ieVal Gage w^as retreat. The British were reinforced at 
by these* measures, /iiid fortified Lexington by a column of 900 jnen and 
. JSpStbu -Neck, and seized tlu; small s two cannon, under Lord Percy, but were 

■ bifai^hbhitiou collected by U driven back to CTuirlestowm. Their loss 

at Worcester, Emboldened by during the day was nearly 300 baen. 
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The events of the 19th of April pat an was received; and in North Carolina;^^^ 

^ and to the long dispute between the colo- convention was held at Charlotte, in 
nies and England, and inaugurated the ; lenburg county, which body, in May, 1776, 
revolution. Measures were taken to put a : proclaimed the independence of North 
New England army in the field, and by Carolina, and prepared to resist the an? 
the 1st of M^y an army of 20,000 men was thority of Great Britain by force of arm9*> 
encamped around Boston, and General Ahii^ned by the activity of the Atnericaii); 
Gage found himself besieged in his chosen force before Boston, General Gage deter^ 
po.siuoii. In May he was reinforced by mined • to seize and fortify the heiglijtS: 
fresh troops fron? England under Generals around that city. His plan was betniyed 
Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, and the 'to General Ward, the American convraan* 
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strength of his army was increased to 
10,000 men. 

In the other colonics equally important 
measures were begun. Tlui fortre.sscs of 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point were sur- 
prised and captured by volunteers fre^m 
Vermont, under Colonel Ethan Allen. ‘The 
Americans captured with these Ibrtrosscs 
large quantities of call non and stores, which 
were of tlie greatost service to them. In 
Virginia and the Carolinas the people took 
up arms as sopu.us the news from the nortli 


der, who .sent Colonel Prescott, on 
night of the ItUh of June, 1775, to fortify . 
Bunker Hill, which commanded thq great 
northern road out of Boston across the ■ 
penin.snhi of Charlestown. By some mis* 
take Prescott passed , by Bunk* Hill, hnd 
w(mt to Breed’s Hill, miicli iieiarer Buston^ 
and there threw ^tp a alight bfeastivdrk;. 
which was discovered by the British oir the 
morning of the 17th. The -British ; W 
vessels in the harbor i in mediittely opened 
fire the intrench men ts, and Genei al 
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to storm them at once, and the 4th of March, 1776, Washington seized 
’ Aiiiericaus from the hiJl. A force and lortilied Dorchester lleiglits, overlook- 

fegulars to carry the iiig and commanding the town and harbor 

assisted by the fire of the inea-of- Irom the soutli. The city being thus ren- 
The American forgo on dered untenable, the British were forced to 
: the Mil consw^^ of scarcely half this nuin- evacuate it, which #they did on the 17th of 
composed of raw and undis- March, and sailed for llulifux. 
cij^litied provincials. The British made In the meantime a force had l)ejLi sent to 
tbeir i-ttaek about three o'clock in the invade Canada from two points, under 
ftfi^rnoon. The Americana* repulsed two General lliclnud Montgomery and Colonel 
a^aulfs, but in the third, their ammunition Benedict Arnold. The principal event of 
having failed, they Avere driven fVoin the the javasif)n was an attack upon Quebec 
hiW They retreated aevro-^s Charlestown' by the foires of M'ontgomery Jvnd Arnold, 
Nfick to Cambridge, which was held by the It was niisucr csslul. Montgomery was 
cotitiaental army. The American loss in killed, and Arii<>]d, who siKJceeded to the 
the battle of Bunker Hill was 440 killed, command, was wonnded and was forced fo 
wounded and prisoners. The loss of the retreat. 'riie expedition acdfhiplisbed 
Britisii was 1049 killed and wounded, in- nothing of jnirmafu nt value, and was com- 
cludiug some of their best oHicers. Among pelled lo return to the colonies after suffer- 
the killed was General Josejdi Wari’en, (»f ing great losses Yind inatiy hardships. 

Boston, who was serving as a volunteer. A BriiisI) fleet attaeked and burned 
His lo^s was greatly lanicn ted. Tlie buttle, | h^ilmouth (now IMrtland), in Maine, and 
though an actual defeat of the Americans, (committed many outrages on the coast of 
was equal to a victory in its effects upon Virginia. A powerful fh'ot, under Sir 
them, inasmuch us it demonstrated their Peter Parkei‘, atta<;ked Fort Moultrie, in' 
ability to hold their ground against the the harbor of Cliarleston, Soutli Carolina, 
regular troops of Great Britain, and in- for the purpose of foreing its way to -tliat 
fipiredthem with conlidence. city. It was repulsed with heavy loss, Juno 

Ou the lOtli of May, 1775, the second ‘iSLii, 1776, ’ 

continental congress met at Pliihideljdiia. During the year 177G the Americans 
The proceed mgs of this body Avere moder- sent out several C'riii.si'rs, Avhieh captured a 
atoaud deliberate. A petitibn to the king number of Briti.^ii vessels laden Avitli stores 
wai drawn up and forwarded to England, lor tlu/ir army. These ca])Lures enabled 
denying any intention to sej)arate from Washington to do much towardo equipping 
Great Britain, and asking only Ibr redress the fon*e under liis command, 
of the Avrongs of Avhich the colonies com-. (Congress took measures for the active 
plained, A federal union of tlu? colonies | ]>rosccuti(.>n of the war.' Sflpplids were, 
was formed, and congress assumed and ex- draAvu from the West Indies ; powder milla 
erciaed the general govennnent of the and cannon foundries Avere provided for on 
country, .: Measures Avere taken to estab- a smal I scale ; thirteen frigates Avere ordered 
lisli ^ |irmy, to procure inilikiry supplies, to be constructed (a few of which eVeiitually 
and fo provide a navy. A loan of $2,000,- 1 got to sea); a comniittee of Avar, one of 
090 and tiio faith of ihe jlinance, and a secret committee, to Avhich 

** united colonies*’ plcilgerl for its redemp- j was intrusted the negotiations of the colo- 
tion. The troops before Boston Avorc organ- 1 nie.s iviih foreign poAvers and persons 
: ized as-a continental array, and Avere place«] I abpjad friendly to the (*ause, were appointed, 
lilldesr the control of congress. ^ George j Finally, on the dth of July, 1776, congress 
r WlistYihgtoii, then n member of congress, adopted, on Ixdxalf of the colonies, a deo- 
WftS appointed commander-in-chief of this Jaraiioii of iinhipeudcnee of the British 
y.riBy. As soon as he received his couimis- crown. The colonics now took their stand 
he set out for the army. as free and indepondent states. At tlie 

■Washingltou reached the army before same time a plan for the general govern- 
; Bei^pn a lew ’days after tip* battle of Bun- nieu’t of the United Suiies, known fis the 
Hill, and at once assffhi'e*! the comnnmd. Articles of Cpufcdirraiion, was ado})te<l. 

By extraordinary excisions ho^jicx’eede^ As lie supposed iliAt the British Avould 
bringing the force to a tolerahly effective attack Noav York, Washington transfen-ed 
c<>ndition;; Boston Avas roguJaily in his army to that pl!ice immediately alter 

pres-sed AA'i til vigor. On hia occupation of Boston. hud not 
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^ tra for General Howe soon ar- 
rive York bay with his army, and 

ia June was joined by his brother, Admiral 
liojrd Howe, with reinforcements and a 
etrobg fleet. The British ariny now nnm- 
be'red 30,000 men, a la^gc part of whom 
were Hessian troops, hired from the gov- 
ernment of Hcsae-Oasseli in Germany, by 
the King of England. Tlie troops were 
lauded on Staten island, tyid preparations 
were made for attacking the city of New 
York^ Before proceeding to hostilities 
Lord Howe issued a proclamation to the 
people of America, offering a free pardon 
to all who would laydown their arms and 
accept the king’s clemency. The proclama- 


and capture them in New Y^ork f 
ington withdrev^ - 
treated to the mainland. After 
oisive encounters, the - ^ 
crossed the Hudscin into New Jei$ey. 

British followed up .their succesaes;/;^^^ 
W ashingto n was obi iged ' to abandoti i .tke 
Hudson and retreat across Now 
the Delaw^are, which he crdssi^ n(^ 
Trenton, He baited in Pennsylvaniaf ^a^ 
the British ipade no effort to passthe^li^ 
The American cause nov^ seemed gloopy : 
indeed. New York and New Jemey! 
lost to the patriots, and Washihgt^;.& 
with him in Pennsylvania only 4,000 
starved and badly clothed men. 



WASHINGTON CKOSSING THE DELAWAEE, 


tiou produced no effect whatever, for the 
Americans were convinced that they could 
expect but a poor regard for tlieir rights 
and liberties at the bauds of King George. 

Washington’s force was vastly inferior 
to that of the enemy. He was compelled 
to^divide it, and to place a portion of it on 
Long island, in order to cover the ap- 
proaches to New York city. The force on 
Long island was attacked and defeated by 
the British on the 27th of August,- 1776. 
By a skilful retreat 'on the night of ihe 
29th, Washington withdrew his 'troops 
from Long island to New York. Howe 
greatiy*'nlortified at the escape of tlie 
Americans, arid prepared to shut them up 


British liad by this time taken ppase^ioQ 
of the island of Rhode Island, and bad 
made a descent iipou BaskingrWge^ New- 
Jersey, and had captured Genei^l 
Lee. By "December, 1770, the cau^e 
colonics seemed so desperate that the people 
generally began to abandon the hojpe 0 
success, and many of them comraeniqM 
make tlieir peace with the roypl auth<^ltteH. ; 

At this hour,® when everyitlijng, 
gloomy, Washinj^Un was calm and bppe- 
ful. Tie had expected reverses, arid riiey ■ 
did not dismay him. He was 
maintain the. stimggle to the 
moment, and exerted himself to 
little baud of heroes who 






F€eli% that 
/ eoi^e decMve actiou ^qq 

. yUa w he deterzniued to attack and drive 
JbacK the Hessians who cor^tituted the ad- 
of the British army, and 
;'whd beoupied ah exposed {>osition on the 
.1^ Trenton and Burlington. 

He, crossed the Delaware with a portion of 
his aJrmy, in open boats, in the midst of 
•snow«ana floating ice, on the night of De- 
>ceml^r 25th, 1776, and 
. ei^ht o’clock on 

; of the 26th * 

'>4Kttacked the Hessians at 
■^Trenton and defeated 
^&em. Ho took 1,000 
prisoners, 1,000 stand 
y of arms, 6 brass cannon, 

. and 4 standards. On 
the night of the 26th 
he recr 0 sse<i the Del- 
aware and returned to 
his camp in Peniisyl- 
'vahtai. A few- days 
later, haying received 
A amici' reinforcement, 

'Washingtan crossed the 
llelawarb once more, 
and took position at 
frentoh. General 
litivried a force 
of 7,000 men, under 
is^ord Cornwallis, to- 
wards Trenton to crush 
’Washington’s army. By 
a brilliant march 
around the British left, 

Washington eluded 
Cornwallis and hurried 
towards New Bruns- 
wi(^ to, seize? the stores 
of the Brftiskarmy. On 
: "Sd of January, 

1777 , while on the 
i ' tnah:^ , he 'd ef eii ted a 
; strong British force at 
■ Princeton. He abau- 
C^^iied his movement 
New Brunswick, and 
■ mfeched to Morristown, where he went 
W quarters with his army. He 
Wbe eO; active the winter that the 

British aphflne^ themselves to the shores 
not venture again 

' ' ■■■M of • ■ . the American army 

r and audacious that they 

^ ; ^ the British, who had .be- 


■■ 

the W4ir virtually over in the nortU 
bl^t aroused as if magic the drooping 
sprits of the Amerman people; and dul" 
much for the cause in th^ eyes of ib reign 
nations. Congress now invested Washing 
ton with dictatorial powers for a specified 
time; troops were enlisted for three yeuif* 
instead of one year, which was the original 
terra ; and agents were sent to foreign coun- 
tries to procure the recognition of the inde- 



INDEPENOENOE HALT., PHILADELPmA, IN 1878. 

pendeuce of the United States, and assist-^ ; 
aijoe in the prosecution of tlie war. 

When the campaign of 1777 ojxjned, the ^ 
prospects of the country had so far im- * 
proved that Washington found himself at 
the head of an army of 7,000 men. Sir 
William Howe made repeated efforts to 
draw him into a.genenj engagement, tot 
Washington completely outg^neralled him^ 


WbA '^IBEckfjli^ ', his ^%ri»y ;' A^- hid ■.tIl6■■^8^^ip^‘ ^ 

jei^y tb Staten Lsland. Booh this he i^jaTiieiit^ which hiwi seer^ly 
" jniilea wMi 16,000 ineri to the Cihesapcake, ahd aided the colon ies^ fe 

ascended to Elktoi^j iir Maryland, recognize tlie independence^■dft^^^^ 
;|^^ii^^i|iaidie-'Ianded..his forces an<j ■' advanced 'lu 'February, 17?di va^troaly;;^^ 

Delaware towards Philadelphia, commerce and alliance wai agn«d- iSt 
was the seat of the federal govern- between the United States and ’’ Friiiisii/i 
, Great Britain seemed to realize nowy;^^) 

Washington, who had moved ‘south of the first time, lliat she was about to ’Ic^'bw- 
the Schuylkill, in anticipation of this at- 1 colonies, and eir(leavorod Ho repair 
tempt, endeavored to check Howe’s ad- j takes. On the 11th of March, 1778,. 
vance at the passage of the Brandywine, [ ment repealed the acts^ timt had 
'on the 11th of September, but was defeated . obnoxious to •the Americans, and; 

>?ith the loss of 1,000 men. Congress with- quently sent three commissioners 
drew from Pliiladelphia to Lancaster, and the diiierences between the two 
iheii to York, Pennsylvania. The Britisli As these commissioners had no axuhorit^ tilfc' 
occupied Philadelphia a few da after the treat with the United States as aii ind^^^ 
battle. On the 4Lh of October the Ameri- pendent nation, congress refused to 
can army made a vigorous attack upon the into any negotiations with them. ’ iv; 
Biitish force at Germantown, seven miles Washington’s army passed the winter ^ 
from Philadelphia, but was repnlsetl. 1777-78 at Valley Forge, almut; tweiitjr:. 

Ill north the American forces xvere miles from Philadelphia. The tro^psigiii- 
mnre sauce General Burgoyne, with fered tenihly from hunger, expognre, and 

a force of 7,000 British and German regu- the drcadliil privlt-ions to which they Wer^: 

con, sideralde body of Canadians subjected, but remained* with thdi:' Cfdo^v 
and Indinnsi, entered Xew York from Can- through it all. Tlicir devotiou lt’as ^rci- 
ndu by way of Lake Champlain, during the warded in the spring by the news of tbfc 
atmymer of 1777. Crown Point and Ticoii- alliance with France, which reatfbed -thfeisi 
.forpgft were evacuated by the Americans, in May, 1778, and was greeted with demOfMrV 
and Burgoyne pushed on in triumph as far strations of the liveliest joy. ' 

as Fort Edward, on the Hudson. From Bir William Howe’s course dad 
this point he sent a strong detachment to satisfaction at homo, and he was remove 
Beiiuington, in Vermont, to destroy the from Ids command in America,/ and Wjj 
Stores collected there by the Americans, succeeded by Sir Henry Clinton, who. was 
This force w’as jVouted with Jieavy loss by ordered by liis government to evacuaw 
the militia of Vermont tnid New Hamp- Pliihulelphia and concentiate his foriees:«^v 
shire, under General Stark, ueai* Bemdug- New Yf>rk, as the French fleet in 
ton, on the 16th of August, 1777. General expected in the" Delaware at ^ny 
. 0ate3 was now appointed to the command On the 18th of June CJininn W'ithdi^ey^^Si^^^ 
of the Atiiericaii army confronting Bgr- forces from Phihnlelpldn, and set out 
goyiie, and his force grew larger every day New Jersey for New Y^()rk. • AVaghitijg:i^4iiV 
; by’ r^^^ of militia from New pursued him promptly, and up wtlli- 

MlSu^^ and New York. Burgoyne at- him at Monmouth Court-House. A severb; 
tRcied , him on the 19tli of September at but indecisive oiigagement occurreil between 
Behipaiis’ Heiglits, and a severe but iiidecis- the two armies. At its close’ Giintdn^ 
iye/ battle occurrtxl. A second and more sinned his retreat to New York, 
<leciaiVe,engage‘inent was fought on the 7th inained there for the rest of the^sUidin^i/ 
of October. Burgoyne was considerably without seeking to renew Ijostilh^^^ 
i- ^orated and endeavored to retreat, but Washington. A few days iifter 01intOf& 
;^/u the vicinity of the town of evacuation of Philadelphia, the:' 

Saratoga, was Biirrouiuled and forced to fleet under Count D’Es tain g 
. siiTTender his entire army on the 17th of Dehmare. Finding liis enemy/ 

W October. * French a<hniral sifi led for New 

"" This victory, irnportant of ihe British fleet tO()k ^Ytfugo id 

Avar, greatly eiafo& tjie Americans and whither.--the larger A’ esse le of 
^:heered their fri^^hds in Europe. It ad- were unable to foUow 
viinced the bills o|* tlie ciyitinental congress, [the Americans made an attempt., 
which had become greatly depreciated, and ! V^lth the Frenck fleets to capiurethe 
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illit title euterprise 

.thfe- ,^ast '' 80011 
; : aail-ed' ' to .' the .' ... W est, .Indies, 

practical aid* during 
waters. 

i^iftbes of the country were in the 
!:jKreate8t oonfiision. Fortunately the wis- 
&Bd unahriuking patriotism of Kobert 
r^orris, ail eminent merchant of and mem- 
pf congre^ from Philadelphia, saved 
from roiu. When the public credit 
\ fialed he borrowed large sums of money for 
<>f congress, the payment of 
! pledged his own credit. On the 

■^iwliole,^ to the cause of the states was 

^ Besides the alliance witli 

had the secret encouragement 
V Spain. They had confined the British 
; . 5^0 the lield by tliatr army in 1776, 
and their own army was larger and better 
■ than it had cvei* been. 

. ) III .1779 the principal military operations 
j merits tvansferred to the tout h. Savannah 
v^lwid been already captured on the 21)th of 
, IJecenifter, 1778, by au experlitioii scut from 
, Jjfeivl'York by Sir Henry Clinton, and by 
; of 1779 the whole state of 

. XJaorgla was in* tlie liamls of tho British. 
III.: September, 1779, the French fleet and 
; army uuder- General Lincoln 

itterapted to recover Savannah, hut were 
. ;;»»puised with a loss of 1,00^) mcu. 

the 16th of Juue, 1779,* Spain de- 
' tsiared war against England, and in the 
summer of that year the French king, iii- 
' fiiffeppBjd by tlie appeals of Lafayette, who 
had Visitpd France for that piirpo.so, agreed 
fleet and a strong body of 
’• tTdbps to the aid of the Americans. Tho 
y the United States did great 

pdinmerce at sea, and 
waters, and .lohn Paul Jones, 
tliree ships, fought and 
of most desperate battles in 
within plain sight of the 

coast. 

Clinton, iri obed fence to iii- 
received from England, now 
^ the detachment from Newport, 

army at New Y'ork. 
4u leaving a strong garrison 

Knypha to hold New 
bulk of his army 
laid siegq to Charleston, 
by' ^peralXin coin with a 
^and'' mi- 


Clinton oor 

|}^ ITtlivof Mayi 1786: By the Ist of Jim0 
the British had oY^riin the better part of 
^uth CiroUna, and Ciiiiten was so well 
convinced of the completeness of its sub- 
jugation that he went back to New York, 
leaving the command in the south to 
Lord Cornwallis. ^ ^ ‘ 

Small bands of partisah troops, tinder 
Marion, Sumter, and Pickens, and other 
leaders, now sprang up in* various, parts of 
South Carolina, and maintained a vigorous^ 
guerilla warfare, from which the enemy suf- 
fered greatly. Congress soon after 
General Gates to coinmand the forces ini ‘ 
th e soiitl i . G ates’s. su ccess at Saratoga 
made him the idol of the hour, and it hfl#; 
even been suggested by a few discoutenti^ 
persons that lie should supersede Wash*;^.;,,' 
ingtou himself. His northern laurels were^f - 
soon “changed to southern willows.” Corn- 
wallis met him at Camden on the lOtli of 
August, routed him with the loss of 1,000 ./■ 
men, and drove him into Njirlh Carolina^ 
By the close of the summer the only Atncr- 
ican force left in South Carolina^vas the 
little baud under Marion. Corinyallis^, 
feeling that his communications with 
Charleston were safe, followed Gateses- 
beaten arnijjinto North Carolina, about the 
middle of September, intending tO continue ^ 
his advance into Virginia. On the 7th of 
October a strong detachment of his army- 
was totally defeated with heavy loss, at 
King’s Mountain, in Norfh Carolina, fay 
the militia of that state. This was a severe 
blow to the British commander, and checker 
his advance. Marion and Pickens abotit 
the same time renewed their operatroos^: 
in South Carolina with such activity 
that Cornwallis became alarmed for bis 
commiinieatioiis, and fell back to Winns- 
borough, South Carolina. 

In the north the British commander 
vainly endeavored to draiv Washingtoi^. 
into a general engagement, in which he felt 
confident that liis vast preponderance ^ 
numbers would give him the victory*. ■ 
Washington warily avoidtjei being caught 
in rhe trap^ and on the 23d of June, Greit^i;- 
eral Greene inflicted such a stinging fjefeat ' 
upon a British force at Springfield, N. Jiy . 
that Clinton withdrew to New York, and 
remained there for the balance of tho ■: 

After the battle of Camden General 0reeite: 
Was sent to the Carol inas to succeed 
in the command of the southed army. 

On the 10th of Ji^ly, 17W, a Frendik 
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#jOOd tr 0 o|^ ii&der the Co^ot SI 
R6|hjWeaa» reached U^wport, R. I. In 
dimns the absetice of Wash- 

£ SdaL*at Hartford, Coun., whither he had 
r ^0 arrange a plan of operations with 
French commander, it was discovered 
General Benedict Arnold, one of the 
most brilliant officers of the continental 
army, had agreed to*deliver into the hands 
of the British the important iortre^s of 
West Point, whi6h he commanded at that 
time. The discovery of the plot put an 
ond to the danger with which it threatened 
2 the canse. The traitor Arnold escaped, but 
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Major Andre, a Bntidi officer, through 
whom Arnold had conducted his negotia- 
tions with Sir Henry Clinton, and ^^hose 
<^tare had revealed the plot, was hanged 
as a spy. 

Towards the close of the year. Great 
Britain having chsci>vered that the United 
States^ and Holland were secietly negoti- 
ating a treaty, declared war against the 
Dutch. 

* campaign of 1781 opened witlj|ybe 
bnifflint vi<?tory of the Cowpens, won 
the British underCoIonel Tarleton, by Gen- 
eral Morgan, on the 17th January. On 
sthe 15th of March the battle of Guilford 


was fought ih NoiHEhOaiisIBsfiltjf 
ahdl jresnlted in a victory £ofr f 

Cornwallis v^as unable to 
tory, ai^d withdrew to^Wilmingten on 
coast. On September 8tb, the 
under Colonel Stewart were defeifkud ^ 

bloody battle of Eutaw Springs 
Greene, and were compelled to retire 
neighborhood of Charleston, to which 
were confined during the remainder 
war. ^ ^ 

Meanwhile Cornwallis, after resting smSi 
recruiting his army at Wilmington, had 
advanced into Virginia, driving before Ulm 
the handful m troops mt* 
der Lafayette, Wayne and 
Steuben, who sought to 
stay his match. Wnile isx 
Virginia he occupied liim^ 
self chiefly in * destroying 
private property, ana at 
length, in Augu^, 1781, 
in obedience to orders from 
Sir Henry Clinton to oor 
cupy a strong defensive 
position in Virginfa, in- 
trenched himself at Yori- 
town, near the entrance of 
Yoik river into the Ches- 
apeake bay. 

W ashington, whose ^rmy 
liad been reinforced on the 
Hudson by the French 
troops under the Count de 
Roclmmbeau, was anxious 
to attack New York, and 
preparations were made for 
a combined attack on that 
city. A message was *" 3 : 6 - 
ceived at this junotUTO 
from the CJouftt de, Grasse, 
the French admiral in 
West Indies, w.bo an-* 
nounced that he had sailed for the Chesa- 
peake. This led to an immediate ebangp* 
in the plan of o|>eratious determined Upon 
by Washington, and he resolved to 
his army at once to Virginia and . 

the capture of Cornw|i|b Skilfolly^oe^ 
cciving Sir Henry Cliniffi* into the belief 
that 'New York was the threaten^ poinjty 
and thus preventing him from eehdipg ai^ 
sistance to Cornwallis, WasbingtoiS^ 
rapidly to Virginia *md arrived heSatS^j^ 
British works at Yorktown with nn- ’ 

of 16,000 men on the 28th of 
1781. The eneniy’s position was nt 
invested bj.land) nnd the Fremfo 







escape- -by- 

' © wosftcuted with yigor, aod di 
. Cornwallis, ' having exr^ 

Hbiebsteid alt liis resources, surreude^ fais 
troops, with all liis stores, 

1 /dwiioh, ai^ several ships-of-war. 

vhstc^^ virtually closed tlie war. It 
tlie wildest joy iii America, and 
-^j0O9ypSled a oliaiige of ministdts in Eiig- 
laii£L« Lord North and his cabinet retired 
office orf tlie 20th of March, 1782, 
acUninistration, perceiving tlie 
struggle, resolved to 
Commissioners for that pur- 
piqse were and oraers were sent 

to the in America to 

i^ist &pm farther hostilities. A prdihil- 
vi^y treaty of Jieace w'as signed at Paris 
bdtweeti the United States nnrl Great Brit- 
; 0ii the SOth of November, 1782, and 
4 formal treaty on the lid of September, 
1788, ail the nations concerned in the w’ur 
taking part in^this treaty. By this treaty 
Great Britai acknowledged her formcT 
cOlPiii^ to be free, sovereign, and indepen- 
dept itiites, and AVithdrew her troops from 
NeW lforl^ the 25th of November, 1782. 
iSavabnah and Charleston were evacuated 
in ^0 jfpllowing month. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE REVOLUTION TO THE CIVIL 
WAR. 

the VTar — Adoption of the Constitution 

8 f th^ United States — Washington Eleet^ Presi- 
dni^His First Ter«i — Is Re-elec1:ed— Admission 
: of States-- Washi Retires to Private 

'Farewell Address — Jcihti Adams Presi- 
with 1^'rance — The Alien iind Sedition 
Elected President — IVar, 
' African States — Purchase of Louisiana 

. '^J^iWrMn Heaelected — U uit^s Treason — Troubles 
iflahdr— Ti^ ‘‘Chesapeake” and “Leopard” 


MdTdison Chosen Presi- 
/ deni^Wi^ with England — Invasiou of Canada — 
of Detroit — Failure of tiie Carupaigii — 
y ;3|a^fll::.,ytp’tpries — ^^The “Constitution” and the 
Second Invasion of Canada— 

' at the R^ver Raisin — 

hJfS 'Victory on Lake Erie— Battle of the 
of Chippewa and Lundy's Lane 
—Battle of Lake Cham- 
,pitii[re of W cm JBnlti- 

mte^^Beath of Oeneral Ross— Battle 
rlea«»-^Cloae of the War— The Barbary 
, Humbled— The Hartford C/onvention— 

. ; .James HAnroe Chosen President— The Bank of 
United 'States— States Admitted— The 
The AJoiiroe Uoctriiia;:”' 

, d. f^ney.. Adams .President— The Tariff— 

JfMsksdh KleoM Pn^sident-rrHis Fikht 
H^lification troubleS^^ 
: thfr Baposito— 



^ MAiU. 

Powers-^-rTlivd^"''-' 

Bmlnole. W Buren, President-^; r 

Financial Troubles-^Williara B^cnry Harrisoit 
President — His Death — John Tylei^ Becomes . 
Presidenth^yetoes the Bank Bili^The Northern 
Bouuda^^ Question Bettl^^Anhexation . of 
Texas— J^nes K. Folk Pi^ideiit— Tbd^MexieW 
War— Battles of Polb Alto, Besaca de la Palma, 
Monterey, and Buena Vi^a^Gapturo of Vetn 
Cruz— Scott's Campj^gn— ^apb^re of the Citvof 
J|exioo— 01 ose of the . War--‘r(i ^ Bwlts— 'Tbo 
Oregon Question— Zachary Tay&r , Pfeftideifkt^ 
The Slavery Question— Biscovpry of 0<dd. in Cali- 
fornia — Compromise of 1 850-^ Death, of Qe|wral 
Taylor— Millard Fillmore Becomes* Pi^dehi^ 
Events of his Administration— FrdhktiO .Pier<^ 
President— Arizona Purchased— The KAiisasrNd^ 
braska Bill — .Tames Buchanan Prtesidenf-^Tbo ; 
Kansas Troubles— IU>rder W'ar — The Md^moh. 
Reliellion — The John Brown Raid— Executlou Of ! 

Brown. , * : 

■ • . : ;■■ . ■ 

iHE great X\ ar was now over, and tb© ■ 
re[)ublic took its place in the fam-:;? 
ily of nations; but it was terrii^lyV ^ 
weakened by its efforts. Its g-- ' 
nances were in the most 
(.£? condition, and it had not th^- ; 
money to pay the troops it was about tb 
disband, and who were really suffering foir' 
want of money. Considerable trouble arbse 
oil this account, hut Washington 6uceee(^ed 
in effecting an arrangement to the satisfiic- 
tion of the soldiers. The army was dis- 
banded immediately after the close oObe' 
war, and on the 23d of Becember, 1783; 
Washington resigned his cbmm^sion 
the hands of congress, and retiteid 
home at Mount Vernon. 

It was found that the articles 
eratioii were inadequate to ibe neae^|iee 
of the republic, and after indch ditkeUsi*ii>n 
a new constitution was framed by a 
oonveutiori at Philadelphia, in 1787, .and. 
was adopted Ity the .states. It went into 
operation on the 4th of Marcli, 1789. The 
city of New York was designated as the 
seat of government, 

Washington was unanimously chosen the 
first President of the United States, and 
John Adams viee-president. They went 
into office on the 30th of April, 1789. ‘Tke- 
first measures of Washington's administrar 
tion greatly restored the confidence of the r 
people in the government. Alexandi^ ’ 
Hamilton, the secretary of the tr^pastti^^' 
inaugurated a series of reforms, which we^ ■ 
eminently b^eficial. The debts of the^oid ■ 
confederated government and of the states ; 
themselves were all assumed by the 
States^ a bank of the United States ^ 

wtait into operation in Pebtuayy,, If 04);^ 

‘ ’ and a 'nalaonai'^iB^^^ 
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Pbiladelpbia. Au Indian -war 
ja^ ^ iMst waa prosecuted to a successful 
•ItnniBWtbn, and the neutrality of the i-e- 
^Mie with regard to the parties engaged 
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in the wars spnrfgin^ out of the French 
revolution was faithlully maintained. 

Washington and Adams ^\ero le-electrd' 
in 1792, The French iqiublic made great 
eflbrts to embroil the United States m a 
wap with England, but tliey wcie met with 
firmness by Washington, wlio demanded 
the recall of M. Genet, the Fiench minister. 
Ills demand wjls complied with by France. 
In 1794 a treaty was negotiated with Eng- 
land, in si'ttlement of the questions left 
nnsetfled h/ iho revolution. In 1792 a 
formidable outbreak, in opposition to the 
-excise law, know^n as the whiskey insurrec- 
tion, occuircd ill western Penn^s) Ivauia It 
waa suppr<‘s«od bv the federal govern- 
ment in 1794, Three ikwv states w'erc 
admittexi into the Union during Washing- 
ton's adminiMratioii : Veimont, in 1791; 
Keutucky, hi 1792; and Tennessee, in 
1790. 

Washington was nrgeiitl> importuned to 
'be a candidate for n third presidential term, 
but declined a re-election, although it was 
certain there would be no opposition to 
bin|. His aQtion in tliis respedt has become 
the settled policy of the government In 
September, 179(5, he issued a Farewell 
Audress ” to his countrymen, warning them 
af the dangers toAvhich thtsir new system 
was exposed/and urging them to adhere 
£rinly ritidciples of the constitution 


as their only hope of liben^eaidi 

The third prelidentlab eletitipn 
in 1796, -and was marked by" a dbi^ 
bltteinesB between the oppodng’^ 

ties never surpassed in thesnbseqt^ 

political history of th^ 
icsulted ill the election of ^^hti 
Adams, the federalist candid&e, to 
the piesidency. Thomas ^elfersbiii 
the republican candidhate, hkviiiigTE^ 
ceived the next highest number 40 
votes, was declared elected viatic 
president, in accordance with the litiv 
as it tlieii stood President AdalUA 
was opposed, with great bittern^ 
by his political enemies during 
w hole tei ra. The prClsideiit convened^ 
congiess in extra session pii the 15lh 
of May, 1797, to consider the rela- 
tions of this country wjth Franodl 
The French directory had for some 
time been pursuing* a E}’StetuaJ»ia 
coiiisc of outrage upon American 
tlnpb and citi/tns, and had carried 
these oil! 1 ages to an extent* wfflfch lefk 
little doubt of its determination to mill ^ 
the commerce of this country. Three 
voys wcic Kmt to France by Pre^id^nt 
Adams to attem])t a peaceful settlement of 
the quaircl. I he directoiy refused to 
ccive them, hut they*weie given to under^ 
stand that the pa\ nient of a large oym e# 
money by their government would great^ 
assist the settle- 
ment of the 
matter. T h e 
cornniissio n ers 
T^'fubcd to enter- 
tain such a de- 
mand, and were 
oidered to quit 
the country. 

Great indigna- 
tion prevailed 
thioughout the 
Unit^ States 
when tliesb in- 
sultstotlie 
American commissioners became 
The ^government took prompt 
raise an army and navy aaequatU to 
struggle which se’temed imminent ^ 
ingtoii was appointed commander4(^^ef \ 
of the atmy, vyith the rank of 
general; ana hostilities actually began ' 
sea, where the cruisemof the United $taA 
Won several biilliant auceessea OTSsr Freitdlf 
ships-of-war. 
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Kappioon became First Consul of 

^ ^ l^^gotmtioDB were reopened, and a 

^ between the two countries 

jl^^jdeStiitiely concluded on the 30tja of 
1800. 

X the existence of hostilities with 

two laws were enacted by congress, 
WhlPb gOilerally known as the “alien 
4Mi<i'*6edition lijws.” Tiicy empowered the 
jtoesident to send out of the country such 
fereigners ps should bo found conspiring 
Against the peace and safety of the repub- 
lic, and restricted the hbeity of speech and 
-of the press enjoyed^by the people 
These laws were very unpopular, 

4tt»d brought about the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of the fi’clcralist par- 
by which they Avero enacted 
During ]?re*iident Adams* tei m 
the seat of government was le- 
A^oved from Philadelphia to Wash- 
iflgton city, in 1800. 

In the fourth contest for the pres- 
idency the votes of the republican 
jWty were G(|iially divided he tween 
Thptoas Jefferson and Aaron Burr, 
each of whom received sevciity- 
^ three votes. This threw the elec 
jSqtf linto the liouse of repr^^senta 
mj^vea, wliei'e Jefibrisou was chosen 
resident, and Burr vice-president. 

This circumstance also occasioned 
All amend meat to the cimstitution 
(adopted finally ill 1804), requiring 
>the (doctors to votesep irately, as at 
presi^t, fiir president and vice- 
ipresident. 

Hr. JeffevBon was inaugurated on the 
d( jMarcb, 1801. His first term Avas 
by wisvlom and v^gor. The dome^- 
^ tit? of the nation prospered, and the 

^naneei^n^e managed in a nias>terly iiiaii- 
Albert Gallatin, the great secretary 
of tiro treasury. The insolence and the 
of the Barbary States of Africa 
’^^CiklOliBnished and stopped hy a naval ex- 
to the Mi'diteiraiieaii. The prin- 
icipal oyent of this term was the purchase 
'^ibm France, and the annexation to the 
the republic, 1803, of the vast 
^ of Lmiisiaigi, out of Avhich have 

fiormed tl^ suites of Jjoniaiana, Ar- 
Misioari, Iowa, ilitiVesota, Kansas,. 

Colorado; and the 
^ ^l^oriei of IkkoUh, Utah, Wyoming, 
Jifbatai^a, Id&ho, and Washington. 


In 1804 Mr. Jefiefson avos re-clected to ‘‘ 
rtfoeiving every electotui 
4Burry^as succeeded in 
the vioe-presyency by George Clinton. 
He was then defeated for Governor of New 
York„ chiefly through the influence of 
Alexander Hamilton, Avhom he challenged,v* 
and shot in a duel on the lltb of July, 
1804. In 1806 Birrr was arrested and 
tried for a supposed attempt to separate the 
western states from the Union. He was 
acquitted of the chaige, and his innoceupe 
IS now generally admitted. 

Ameiican commerce A\as mheh injured 
by the retaliatory decrees and orders ip 
council of the Fionch and Brifish goveltl- 
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ments, under the authoiity of Ashich Amer^ 
lean ships were seized and confiscated, Ip 
utter defiance ot the rights of iieiitraJs. 
Giiat Britain gave additional cause of 
offence by a^seitirig a right lo impress 
Amciican seamen into her nav3% and to 
stop American vessels on the high <*(ab and 
seauh them for deserters from her sliips-jpf- 
A\ar. These seal dies weie gciieiaJly con- 
ducted in the most aggiaxjtJiig manner, 
and hundreds of American siiiJors, owing 
no allegiance to King Geoige, AAcre forced 
into the British suvice In June, ^^807, 
the American frigate “Chesapeake/* ou 
her way to tlie Mediterranean, yv^as fetopped 
off the Chesapeake bay by the British 
frigate “ Leopard/* whose commander pro- 
duced an order from the British admiral 
requiring him to search for deseirters. Tito 
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" >;esad refused to submit to the- 

eeimhti^ by the. “ Leopard,” 

■ ; ,'fei dg iu a helpiess condition, wasj 

£^r<^ to StriJke ner colors, with a loss of* 
twenty ^oue o^' her crew. Four men were 
.iailLen from her and sent on board the 
Leopard . ” Th ree of t iiese were afterwards 
proved to be native-born Arhericans. This 
outrage aroused a feeling of the most in- 
t’ense i’.'iiignation throughout the United 
Stfites. and the •federal government de- 
manded reparation of England, wliieh was 
%vaded at the time, but was finally made 
in 1811. • 

On the 11th of November, 1807, England 
issued an order in council, forbidding neu- 
tral vessels to enter the ports of France 
until they had first touched at,^a British 
port and paid a duty ; and the next mouth 
Napoleon repli(Ml to tins by a decree dated 
ftt Mil'-n, ordering tlm (ionfiscatiou of every 

vessel w h i c b 
should submit 
to be searelKHl 
l)y or piiy aiiy 
duties to the 
British author- 
ities. T h c « e 
t w o ^ piratical 
acts, each of 
wltieh was sup- 
ported byarbi- 
1 1 r a r y power, 
meant simply 
the destruction 
of all neutral 
JAMES MAOISON. commcrce, and 

that of Aiimrica in particular. In De- 
cember, 1807, Mi’. Jeiferson advised con- 
gress to lay an embargo, detaining all 
vessels, American or foreign, in the ports 
of the lJuiuM.l States, and to order the 
immediate retiiiu liome of all American 
vessels abroad. Tliis measure, which was a 
mtxst singular ex|n;dient, was adopted, and 
gave rise to such intense dissatisfaction and 
. heavy loss tliai it Avas repealed in February, 
1809. 

At the elections in 1808, James Madison 
, of Virginia, the democratic candidate, was 
chosen president, Mr. Jefferson having re- 
fused a third term. Mr. Madison was in- 
augurated on the 4th of March, 1809. The 
measures of Mr. Jeflerson’s second term, 
and especUlly the embargo, had given rise 
to oohl^erable oppositicn to the democracy, 
and this opposition wtjs now- directed 
'against the i^w administration with no 



little bitterness, and followed It: 

until its withdrawal fr()m ppwe?,. ; 

Great Britain, instead of disCdhtmuite 
her outrages upon American ' 

commerce, increased them, .and steamiy^- 
disregarded the protests and representatidia 
of the United States. In March, 1808*. 
congress passed an act prohibiting all 
mereial intercourse between the United^ : ' 
States and Great Britain and France.. 
Napoleon met this act by an offer tp witL^ 
draw the restrictions he ha^ placed iipba 
neutral commerce if England would .do- , 
likewise; but England would give no $u6h 
pledge. In 1811 the French emperor ful- 
filled liis ])r()mise, and the United Statea 
withdrew the prohibition of trade with ^ 
France. England, however, refused to 
withdraw her ord(;rs in council lentil it was^ 
too lat(^, and the federal government, hav- 
ing exluuisted n-ll peaceful means of redress,, 
was driven to obtain it by the sword. On 
the 3d of June, 1812, the United States 
declared war against Great Britain. Can- 
gres.s authorized the President to inereafee 
the regular army to 25,000 men, and to- 
call for 50,000 volunteers. The call was- 
responded to promptly in some of the states, 
tardily in others, for the country was far 
^rom lading united in support of the war. 

Hostilities began in the northwest. Pre- 
vious to the war ilie Indians of that region, 
instigated by British emis-saries* attacked 
the frontier settlements under the leadership 
of the famous Shawnee chief Tecumseh. 
General Harrison (afterwards president), 
the Governor of the Territory of Indiana, 
as soon as he learned of this, organized a 
considerable force of western militia, and 
marched against the savages, whom he de^ 
feated with terrible loss in a sanguinary 
battle at Tippecanoe, on the ,baifks of the 
Wabash river, on the 7th of No'^ejtnber,. 
1811. Though defeated in this D^tle,. 
Tecumseh wa;5 not conquered. Hh parsed 
the next six months in reorganizing Mlir 
forces, and with the beginning of the safe 
mer of 1812 renewed hostilities. Gene^^ ^ 
Hull, the Governor of Michigan, was sent; 
against him with a force of 2,000 mem 
had just begun his march when war was- 
declared against England. Hull was tbi^C 
ordered to discontinue his expedition against , 
the Indians and take „ part in the canten^r 
plated invasion of Canada. Hia force Wi^ 
too weak even to hold its^positioti at 
troit, but no reinforcements could be shiit 
him. General Brock, with a sup^jiot 
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fonse, «<iT«eed against Detroit, and on the and*on the 29th of December the Con«ti» 
Idth ot August, 1812, Hull i^urrendered totion/’ Captain Bainbndge, captured the 
-th^ town ana his forces to the British with- British frigate Java/' privateers went 
* -out sticking a blow. ^ This placed the whole to sea m great, numbers during theyc.;ii^ 
h(i^bigaa frontier in the hands of the and by the close of 1812 had captured over 
British, An invasion of Canada from the 300 English merchant vessels. 

Niagara irontier was undertaken by the The American government renewed its 
American forces in the autumn of 1812, efiorts to conquer Canada in 1813. An 
bdt resulted in a most disastrous failure army, under General Hanison, was coi- 
These defeats on land wei-e partly atoned le* ted iicai th( head of Lake Erie, and was 
for by*the successes of the American navy styled the Army ot the W? st • an Army of 
At seA The navy had been utterly ne- llie Ccntie, under Gcneiai Hearbom, was 
fleeted by the government previous to the stationed along the Niagai a frontier ; and 
war, and consisted of but a small squadi on an Aimy oi tht North, under QeDfir«d 
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of frigates and other vessrt^ Thesb wen nU Hampton, was postfd lu nortTrns 
generally of an excellent charactei, how \ oik, on the bordei ot Lake C liani 

ever, and were manned by officers and plain 1 here were numtious engageim nt^ 
<rewsof ski^l and valor. On the 19tb ol bnuun these forces and the emm^, but 
August, 1812, the fiigaU “ Con*)titution,” uc thing definiti was accompli'-hcd duiiiiK 
Obtain Hull, captured the English tngate the first halt yeai In April. GeiienS 
“ Guerriere,’^* reducing the latter to a total Pikt, witli a force ot 1,700 men captuied 
wreck. This was the first time in half a Yoik (now Toronto), the capital ot iJppei 
century that an English ship-of-war had Canada, but was himselt killed by the e\- 
struck her flag to a vessej ot equal foi cc plosion of a mine ffred b} the enemy. The 
On the 18th of October the sloop-of-war town was not held, however, and the suc- 
Wasp/' Captain JtSnes, captured thi. cess of the attack was fully balanced by a 
British bng *' Prolic On • the 25t'i ot terrible disaster which befell the western 
October the frigate United States” cap- army at the nver Rtii'sin iu Januuiy, m 
tured the BHtiiUi frigate “Macedonian;” which a detachment ot 800 ^en, under 
7» 
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General Winch ester, was clcleated and mas- 
ii^acrisd by the British and Indilins (the 
latter of whom lyerc now the open allies of 
the British), under Goncryl Proctor. In 
May the Britisli made an attack on Sack- 
etPs Harbor, on Lake Ontario, but were 
repulseil. In tlie same rnontli an American 
force, under General Boyd and Colonel 
Miller, cai)tnred Fort George, in Canada, 


held Lake Erie with air armed ^quadro%^ 
which by its presence greatly hampered the- 
operations of the western army under Gejc^ * 
eral Harrison . Lieutenant Oliver H, Perry; 
of the United States navy, volunteered to .., 
recover the lake, and caused to b,p built ja 
squadron of vessels inferior in s\ie and 
armament to the I^nglish fleet. On the 
lOtli of September, 1813, be attacked tHe 

„ . enemy's squad- 

. . I ron ixjar the 





niacmra falls. 
inflicting upon the British ;i Joss of nearly 
1,000 men. .Nothing deiinite was accom- 
- plished on the Niagara iroutier, owing to 
the quarrels between Qoiierals Wilkinson 
aqd Hampton ; and the grand invasion of 
< Anada, from whiclt so much had been ex- 
pqjcted, never took {ilace. The year was 
to close witiiuut ^onie compensating 
/ i?ii\;es9 fbVtfthe Americans. The British 


upper end of 
Lake Erie, and 
defeated and dc- 
stroj^ed it. Tliife 
victory Avon back 
Lake Erie and 
the shores of 
Ohio and Michi- ; 
gan for the 
Ameritians, It 
wq,s followed by 
the advance of 
tlie western army 
into Canada. 

■| On the 6th of 
October General 
Harrison -at- 
tacked the Brit- 
ish and Indians, 
u li (J e r Proctor 
and Teciiiriseii, 
and routed them ; 
j in the battle of 
the Thames. 
Tecuinseh was 
slain, and Proc- 
tor was saved 
only by the speedy 
of his horse. 

.At sea this 
ygar the Aitiori- 
cau hrijj “ Hor- 
nef, ” Captain 
Lawrence, cap^ 
tured the ‘‘ Pea- 
cocl?," on the 
24th of Febru- 
ary. Captain 
LaAvrence liaving been placed in command 
of the frigate “ Chesapeake," engaged the- 
British frigate Shannon," off Bnston, on 
the l.st of June. LaAA'rence Avas killed and 
the “ Cliesapeake” jyas captured. On the 
5th of September the American brig “ Enter- 
prise," Lieutenant Burrows, captured tfc 
British brig “ Boxer," Lieutenant Blytl^':, 
Both commanders w^ere killed in the figh]L 
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; of 1814 was more im- 

E irt^iL The war iu Europe having closed, 
Tge mimbers of Wellington's veteran 
troops were sent over to America. They 
readned this country during thejatter part 
of the yi^r, ,On the 5th of July the Amcr- 
icaii aritvy under General Brown defeated 
the British at Chippewa. On the 25th of 
the same month General Brown won a 
secon^ victory over the British at Lmidy’s 
Lane, or Bridgewater. Towards the close 
of th^ summer Sir George Prevost, the Brit- 
ish commander m Canada, having been re- 
inforced from Wel- 
lington's army, in- 
vaded the state of 
New York at the 
head of 14,000 men. 

He was accompa- 
nied by a fleet 
of considerable 
strength, w h i c 1» 
moved up Lake 
Champlain. He was 
met at Plattsburgh 
oil the 3d of Septeui- 
ber by a small 
American fore e 
under Greneral Ma- 
comb, which dis- 
puted his passage of 
the Sifraiiac. At th<j 
Sj|ine time an Amer- 
ican squadron under 
Commodore Mac;- 
donoiigh engaged 
the British fleet at 
the entrance to 
Plattsburgh bay, 
and routed it with 
the loss of w/cvery 
vessel eascepj; a 
few gunboats, which 
escaped. The American army repuise^l 
every effort of the British to pas, the 8iira- 
^nac^ and Sir George Prevost, disheartened 
by his double disaster, retreat(?d into C/tin- 
having lost his fleet and 2,f)00 of his 


was defenceless, and on the 24th of August 
defeated U small force of American niilith; 
which sought to bar, his ^ay at Biadens- 
burg. He tbeq resumed his advance and 
occupied Washington that evening, the 
federal government having withdrawn from 
the city. He burned the capito], the presi- 
dent's house; thei navy yard, and several of 
the buildings occupied by the executive 
depart nn^nts of the government, and re- 
treated to the Patuxent, and re-embarked 
on his 6hip.s. “ Few more shameful acts 
are recorded iu our history," says an Eng- 



in tlie summer of 1814 a British fleet 
under Admirals Cockburn and Warren 
ravaged^tbe shores of the Chesaf)cakc bay, 
Oommittinff the most horrible barbari ties 
upon the nmpleas In August these 

Ve^ls landed a force of seVferal thousand 
British troops under GeneraURosSj at Ben- 
on Ross at once ad- 

viuiced upon the cit3?ofWashingtoi¥, which 
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lish writer of note, “and it was the more 
shameful in that it was done under strict 
orders from the govornmc?iit at hoihe," 
General Ross then ascended the Cbosapeake 
to Baltimore, and landed his tioops at 
Nortli Point, near that city, while the fleet 
made a sharp attack upon Fort McHenry 
which guarded the entrance to the harbor. 
The fleet was repulsed by the fort, and 
Ross was killed in a skirmish near North 
Point on thci 12th of September, His suc- 
cessor at once re-embarked the army, and 
abandoned the effort against Baltimore. 

At sea during 1814 the Americfin frigates 
“ Essex ” and “ President ^ were^aptured by 
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fiUperiot form the enemy, while the 
Brifciah dodps-of-war “ Epervier/''^'Avon,'’ 
" liteiiideor,” “Cyane/''“ Levant/’ and “Pen- 
gtiiu -’ were captured by American cruisers. 

During the? reiiuiinder of the year 1814 
nothing of impoj*tiinct? occurred. On the 
8th of January, 1815, a British force of 

12.000 of Weliingtou’s veteran troops at- 
tacked the city of New Orleans, but were de- 
feate<l with tli(j loss of their commander and 

2.000 nuiii, by 5,000 Americans under Gen- 
eral Jackson. 'J'his battle was fought after 
a treaty of peace between the United Slates 


of tlie vexatiou£$ issues that had produci^ 
the war, and disposed the British gbveri- 
ment to be just in its dealings with Amer- 
ica. Negotiations for peace were begun lu 
the summer of 1814, and a treaty of peace 
was finally signed at Ghent, on tb(^ 24tli af 
December, 1814. By the teriais of the 
treaty the two governments agreed upon a 
settlement of the boundary between the. 
United States and Canada, and to mutually 
restore all territory taken during' the war, 
and arranged some minor details respecting 
their future intercourse, Ibut nothing w» 
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and Great Briiaii. luul bt'cn signed in Eu- j 
rope, but b-vforc the nows IukI reached 
Aifiorica. Tho victory was most important 
to the Ainoriciuis, tor liad tlie result been 
difierent, theiw' c:m bo little (huibt that 
England would have disrr gardod the treaty, 
and have clung to a corn] nest which wouid 
have given her the tJontrol ol‘ t])e mouth of 
the Mississippi. In such an event either 
the war would have been nMiewinl, or. the 
destiny of the great west would have been 
tourred forever. 

The restoration of peace in Europe upon 
the dowiifall of NapoJeon removed many 


said of tin? ini|m?ssTnent of Ainel^ican sea^ 
men, the chiof oeiiso of the war. Inasmuch, 
however, as Great Britain has never since 
then attempted such outrages, this question 
also may bo regarded as having been set- 
tled by this war. 

During the struggle with England the 
pirate states of northern Africa— ^Tripoli, 
Tunis, and Algiers — had resumed^ 
outrages upon American comnierCe. In , 
the spring of 181^^, a strong naval expedi- ■ 
tipn under Commodore Decatur was seht 
to the Mediterranean, and forc^ 
states to make indemnity for their pirii- 
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to pledge themselves to cease to 
niolest j^eric^ vessels in future. 

. The « federalist party had from the first 
Opposed the war with England, and during 
its continuance had given it no aid save 
what was forced from them by the laws. 
The strength of this party lay in the New 
England states, where the losses of the war 
fell heaviest. To remedy .the evils which 
the federalists declared thegoverriinent had 
recklessly brought upon the country, a con- 
Yenti()n was held at Hartford, Connecti(Uit, 
in 1814, This oody recommended certain 
measures to tlie legislatures of the eastern 
states, limiting the power of the general 
government over the militia of the; states, 
and proposed several amendments to th(' 
federal constitution. The news of the treaty 
of peace put a stop to all furtln’r proceed 1- 
ings of the convention, which resulted in 
nothing but the destruction of tlie fc'doralist 
party, which came to he roganleil by tlu; 
people at large as Inuing been untrue to 
the republic in its hour of need. 

Mr. Madison was re-elected pn^sideiit in 
1812, and had the satisfaetion of conducting 
the war which had been begun during his 
aclTiiinistration to a suc<;essful (-lose. Tie 
declined to he a candidate for a tliii d term, 
and James Monroe, of Virginia, was nomi- 
nated by the demoeratic l>arty, and elected 
by a large majority in 181 fl, Mr. Monroe 
had been secreta ry of state tin ring the 
greater part of Mr. Madison's ad ministra- 
tion. 

The return of peace found tlu‘ country 
burdened with a debt of $80,0()(),000, and 
with almost a total absenee of specie in its 
mercantile transactions, the majority of the 
banks having suspended the j).‘iyjiient of 
gold and silver during the war. lu 1817 
congress, to relieve the general distress, es- 
tabl^h^d a hank of the pnited 8tatea at 
Philadelphia, with a eliarter lor twenty 
years and a capital of ^85, 000, 000. The 
notes of this institution supjilied the de- 
mand for a circulating medium of uniform 
value throughout the (;oantry* and did 
much to Telieve the financial distress of the 
period. 

! Two new states were added to the TTnion 
during Mr. Madison’s administration — Lou- 
isiana in ^812, andvlndiana in 1816. * 

Mr, Monroe was in^ngurated in March, 
1817. He had been exceedingly popular 
flls aecretary of state, the good will of 
tbb people fellow ed him into the presi- 
dential chair/ His administration proved 


so acceptable to all parties that he was re- 
elected in 1820 by every electoral vote but 
one. Five new states were admitted into 
the Union during his presidency. , They 
were Mississippi in 1817, Illinois in 1818, 
Alabama in 1819, Maine in 1820, and Mis- 
souri in 1821. . 

For some years the opposition to African 
slavery in America had been sjj;reading 
through the northern states, and had been 
steadily gathering strength. When the 
territory of Missouri presented its petition 
to congress in 1820 for admission into the 
Union as a with a constitution sanc- 
tioning >Iivvo"y, there was a very general 
det(;rmiuarioii on the })art of the free states 
to oppose tiu; admission of another slave- 
holding stale. The southern meudau’s of 
the corded era cy, ow the other hand, in- ‘ 
sisted upon tlie. 
riglit of M i s - 
souri to choose 
its own institu- 
tions, and threat- 
ened to witli- 
draw irorn tin 
Union if this 
right was denied 
her by exclud- 
ing her* from the 
Union. A hitter 
cont(;st with re* 
gard to the suh- 
jce.t of slavi'ry 
now developed 
itself bi'tween 
the two seetioiis of t he Union, and continued 
from lliis tiiiH‘ until it culminated in the 
civil war. The country was agitated in 
every portion, and tlie best men ot tlie land 
expressed tIu; fear that tlie T 'niou vyxmld he 
torn in pieei's by the violence of the eoii'- . 
tending jiarties. Henry Ulay succeeded in 
prociij-iiig t hi‘ j)assag(; of itsm’ies of measureis 
known ns tlie Missouri ( V>m])i‘oiiiise. Sla- 
V(;ry was forever prohihitc^d in that; portion 
of the rejmhlic lying north of 86° oO' N. 
liititude, and Missouri was subsequently tui 
mitted wdth Inu’ slaveholding eonstitiitioiL 
The compromise was n^garded as a fin a* 
settlement of the slavery question, and se- 
cured about thirty years of quiet and repose 
for- rtie country. 

During Mr. Monroe’s presidency th^ 
Spanish colonies in North aijd South 
America declared their independence of 
Spain, and • successfully maintained it for 
several years. In 1822 they •were recog- 
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the United States. In his annual 
_ to congress in 1823, Mr. Monibe 
gave utterance to the iblloMriug principle, 
'which has since been distiiKJtly recognized 
by his successors as tlie unwavering policy 
of the United States; '‘That as a principle 
the Aiaericaii continents, by the free and 
'independent position which they have as- 
sumed a>id niaintaiued, are henceforth not 
to be considered^ as subjects of future colo- 
nization by any European power.” This 
declMrafion is commonly known as the 
“ Monroe Doctrine.” 

Mr. Mojiroe d(*clined to be a candidate 
for re-election in 1824. There was no 

choice by the 
})opuhir vote 
this year, and 
t h e el eel ion 
passed into the 
house of n^])- 
resen tatives, 
by which John 
Quincy Ad- 
ams, of Miis- 
.sa(!liusctts, was 
cli()S(‘n pr<^si- 
dont. lie was j 
i n a u g u r:it<'.d ! 
on the 4lh ol’ 
March, 

this adminisi la- 
a high tui'ilf lor 
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riu? j)rijicipal event of 
tion was the adoption of 
the purpose of protecting Aiiiericjin inauu- 
facturcs from the competition of ibre/ign 
importations. Tliis act was sustained by 
the nortlicrn peopi who were engaged in 
manufactures, and for whose benelit it was 
adopted; but was bi'terly denounced by the 
south, which, being an agrieultnral section, 
natuniJJy desired the liberty of buying her 
goods wliero tliey could be jn’ocuVed best 
and <‘bca|K‘st. The division of sentiment 
thus produced gunv more distinct every 
day, and brought about eonsiderable trouble 
in the end. 

In 1828 Andrew Jaekson, of Tennessee, 
was elected president t by tlie votes of the 
denioiujitic jtiirty. He wjis inaugurated 
on the 4th of March, 1829, and began bis 
.'•career by advising congress, in bis aiimial 
message, not to continue the bank of the 
United Statens, the directors of which sou^t 
a renewal of its charter. He declared the 
law creating the bank unconstitutional. 
This message inaugurated a lt)ng and bitter 
contest between the adimnistratibn ami tlie 
friends oftho'bank, the latter party embrac- 


ing almost the entire mercantile commanite 
In 1832 congress passed a hill renewing this 
charter of the bank; it was' vetoed* by 
president ; and an effort to pass it ov^ his 
veto failed. The charter of the bank ther^ 
fore expired by law in 1836. 

The tariff question assumed forttiidafcle 
proportions during this administration.' In 
1832 congress increased the rate of duties 
South Carolina at once declared her inten- 
tion to resist the efforts of the government 
to collect the increased duti^is in her ports^ 
and prepared to maintain her position, by 
force of arms. The great leader of this 
opposition to the govcriimeiit, which was 
known as the “ unification Movement,” 
was John C. ('alhoun, wlio had a short time 
previous rcsigmd tlie vice-presidency of 
the United States to become a senator from 
South Carolina. His principal coadjiitors 
were Robert Y. llayne, senator from South 
Carolina, and George McDuffie, the gov- 
ernor of tlie slate. The party of virhich 
these brilliant men were the leaders de- 
clared that a state might at pleasure nullify 
any Jaw of congress wJiidi it believed to be 
uiiconstitutioriMi . The danger to the country 
was vei y great, and it seemed that open vfar 
W'oiild ensue between tlie federal government 
ainl Sontli (/arolina; for J^i’esideht Jaekson, 
who laid bi‘en j-e-elecUt'd in 1832, deflsiired 
his determinnt,i()'n to enlbree the law, and to 

treat the 
action o f 
South Gar- 
o 1 i n a as 
treason. He 
sent a ship 
of war to 
Charleston 
harbor, or- 
dered Gen- 

^ - er.‘»V Scott 

to proceed 
to that port 
with all the 
available 
troops un- 
de r H i 

command, and issued a proclamation deny* 
ing the right of^a state to nullify the laws 
of congress, and warning all .persons en* 
gaged in sustaining the* action ^ of South 
Carolina in its unla»«'ful course that they 
would he held liable to prosecution undeV 
the laws for the punishment of treason^ 
He also caused the leaders of the movement^ 
tabe privately informed of his intention to: 
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hang tJieiu as soon as they should^ the funds, and deposit thepa in specified 
th^, nrst overt act against the state banks. 'Mr. McLane refusetl to do 
tiilted . States. The president’s firmness so, and was transferred to the state dc- 
ayerted the troubles for time. He was partmeiit, whieh was then vacant. . Wm.sJ. 
aust^ined by the great majority of-tlie peo- Duane was then appoiuted secretary of the 
pie ihroughout the country, and the vexed* treasury, but he, too, refused to remove the 
questioa jv£w finally settled by the in trod uc- funds, and w'lis promptly deprived of his 
tibn into congress of a bill for the gradual office, which was conferred upon Roger B. 
reduction of the obnoxious duties. This Taney, who executed the president’s otder, 
cbnipromise was carried through congress and transferred the funds to the banks 
by (H^nry Clay. designated by the executive^. This was a 
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bank question came up ^again, just si vero Jilow to the bank of the United 
m the nullification exciteiuent died out. States, and was followed by a great strin- 
The^ law of congress required the public gency in linaneiiil circles. The president 
funds to . be deposited in the bank, of the lost many friends, and was denounced 
IJuited States, the charter of which was throughout the country. The seriate by a 
about to expire by limitation. The presi- vote of 2f> ayes to 20 noes passed a resolu- 
dent, ill IJecember, 1832, recommended tlie tidn censuring his course. He was sus- 
■ removal of these fundt by act of congress,, taiued by the house of representatives, 
but that body refused to tak® Ibis step, whose indorsement, • considering, the origin 
The president then ordered the secretary of that body, was more important than the 
the treasury, Mr. McLtiue, to remove censure of the senate. Tn March, 1837, 
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ihe senate did justice to tlie president’s^ 
mptivesyt and expunged its resolution of 
^ensare from itspmrnal. 

Jpuring President Jackson’s administra- 
tion the national debt was ]^aid. The state 
Arkansas was admitted into the Union in 

1836, and was followed by Michigan in 

1837. The g(»vernment8 of France, Spain, 

Naples, Por- 
tugal and 
II o 1 1 a n d 
were com- 
pel Jed to 
pay fair in- 
‘d Omni ties 
for tlicir 
spol i at ion 
of' American 

. corn inerce 
(1 1 1 ring the 
wars of Na- 
poleon, and 
i ni port ant 
eonimercial 
treaties were 
negotiated 
Avith foreign 
countries. The Seminole Indians of Flor- 
ida respited the c0brts of tlio government to 
remove them to reservations west of the 
Mississippi, and a war ensued with them, 
which liisted until 1 842, and cost the coun- 
try 840,0' ‘0,000., 

In 18;]6 Martin 
Van Buren, of 
New York, the 
<• 1111(1 idatc of th(^ 
demoenith*, party, 
was elected pres- 
iihviit. 1 le was 
inaugurated i n 
IMarcli, 1837, and 
h \ s udininistra- 
tiou had searc(dy 
begun wdieii tlu' 
e o u n try was 
phiiiired into tlie 

WILLIAM HKNKY HATnUsON. 

crisis ot 1837, 'fhe troubles rt^sultiug 
from this disaster lasted tliroaghout his 
whole term of office, and the principal 
measures of his administration were designed 
to remedy them. The most important of 
these m(^asurf*s Ava,s the establishment of the 
sub-treasury of tlie United States, the wis- 
,<bm of which has been amply demonstrated 
by its successful o[»oration since; that period. 
^ 1840,, William Henry Harrison, of! 
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Ohio, the candidate ef the whig party, 
elected president. He was inaugural^ ip 
March, 1841, but was taken sick al^odi 
immediately afterwards, And died bh ■■the 
4th of April. By the terms of the ebnsit 
tution John Tyler, of* Virginia, the yice- 
president, became president. The wliiga^ 
were in favor of a national bank,*^ and coBr 
gress passed 
several acts 
charter! ng 
such an insti- 
tution, all of 
which were 
vetoed by the 
pres idon t, 
whose vienvs 
upon the sub- 
ject accorded ; 

AVith those of ; 
the democrat- 
ic party rather 
than Avitli the 
whigs. In con- 
seqiiciK;e o f 
these acts, 1 k‘ 

Avas abandon- 
ed by the party which had elected him, jind 
was supported by tlu^ democracy, Avith which 
ho thenceforth identified himself. During 
]\Tr. Tyler’s term the qucistiori of the north- 
wc'stcni boundary luitAveen the United^States 
and British America Avas s(*ttle(l by a treaty 
Avith Great 
Britain, 

Avhich w a s 
ratified b y 
the senate on 
the 2(hli of 
August,! 842. 

During this 
administra- 
tion, also, the 
republic o f 
Texas, Avhieh 
bad won its 
independence 
iiom Mexico, 

Avas a nil ex (id 
to the United 
States as a 
state of the Union. The annexatiqn 
Avas opposed by, I he whig party and by 
the northern statifis in general, Avhich 
regarded it as an efWrt to extend the area 
of negro slaveiw. Texas was admitted 
the Union on the 1st of March, 1845. Mr. 
Tyler’s last official act Avas to approve ttjip- 
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bill for the adraistiion of the states of Iowa the important city of Chihuahua* 

wd ilorlda int^ the Union on the 3d of He then continued his march to Monterey 
1845, and the Rio Grande. 

In 1844 James K. Polk, of Tennessee, A treaty of, peace between the United 
■ yM" elected president. This was a demo- States'and the Mexican republic was signed 
critio triumph. He was inaugurated on atGLiadiiloupe-Hidalgo,ontlie 2(lt)fFeb- 
■the 4th iof March, 1845. Mr. Polk found ruary, 1848. Mexico yielded the boun- 
Jhe country involved in a dispute with dary of the Rio Grande, and ceded Cali- 
Meiadeo respecting boundary of Texas, fornia and New Mexico to the United: 
This /li^ute resulted in war between the States, and the latter power agreed to pay 
United States and Mexico, thej latter coun-i Mexico for the tcTritory talieu from her tlie 
try proving th^ aggix'ssor. Hostilities be- ; sum of $ir>,()0(),000, ai/d to assume the debts 
gan on the Rio Grande hetweem the army ; (Inc l)y Mexico to American citizens, to the 
of General Taylor and the Mexican army i anuMuit of 83J5(),()00. 

of General Arista in April, 184(). General; ( freat Britain claiuK'd the terntory of 
Taylor defeated the M(3xicans at Palo Alto, Oregon as a j)art of Brilisli America, and 
on the 8th of May, 1‘84(), and again at Re- i the fe<l(a*al govetii merit insisted that it 
saca de la Palma, the next day. On being j was a part of the tra rilory of the republic, 
reinforced, he crossed thci llio Grande, and ; and even declared its intention to go to 
drove the Mexicans into tiie interior of tliei I* I war witii Great Britain rather than saeri- 
country, capturing their strong city of Mon- j ficc it. N('vertlieless, as a measure of peace, 
terey, in September, 1846, and (hdeating | the adminis- 
their best army under President Santa Anna j trationof Mr. 
himself at Buena Vista on the 2-ld of Feb- j Po 1 k pr o- 
ruary, 1847. j posed to Eug- 

Another army, under General Winfield ! land the 40th 
Stx)tt, was directed against Vera Uniz and i para IJ el of 
tlrt city of Moxieof and troops were drawn i north latitude 
from Taylor’s army in the spring of 1847 | for a honnda- 
to reinforce it. This brought Taylor’.; op- ! ry, the origi- 
eratious to a close. Scott lamlcd lu.< forces | rial claim of 
near Vera Cruz on the 9th •)f Mar< h, 1847, j tlui U n i l I'd 
aud captured it, after a vigorous si< go, on ! States having 
the 29th. Moving into the interior, on the| extended to 
direct road to the capital, he defemted the I the line of 54° 
enemy in a series of liard-hmght Inittles, at ! 40'. As this 

■ compromise winfilld scott. 

gave Great Britain all of Vancouver’s 
island, it was ai;eepted. 

Free-trade ideas prevailed during this 
adinhiistration to an extent sufficient to 
secure a modilication of the high proteetive 
tariir of 1846. In May, 1848, Wisconsin 
was admitted into the IJirmn as a state. 

In tlie lull ol‘ 1848 Zachary Taylor, of 
Louisiana, was elected president by the 
wliig party. He wiis imiiigurated on the 
4th of March, 1849. 

The shivery question now presented itself 
again to the country, and this time in a 
most aggravated form ; for both the friends 


Cerro Gordo, on the LSih ot Api il; f oii- 
treras and Chunibusco, on the 20th of Au- 
gust; Moliuo del Key, on the 8th of Hep- 
tember; and Chapiiltepec, on the 12tli of 
September. On the l ltli of Septeinlx^r, 
1847, he •Tmt^red the city of Mexico in 
triumph^^ and held it uiitij tlie close of the 
war, • ! 

In ^846 General Stephen Kearney eon- j 
qu's'Jred New. Mexico, wliile Commodore I 
^.ockton ami Colonel Fremont drove tiiOj 
iMexicans out of California anfl occupied | 
til nit province. Kearney marched from ; 
New Mexico into California, arriving there j 
In January, 1847 ; and on the 8th of Feb- 1 



ruary assumed the office of governor^ and \ and enemies of that system had grown more 
•proclairae^d the annexation of California toi po<iverful since the temporary settlement in 
the United States, ^boiit the s^irpe time j 1820. A strong anti-slavery party had 
Colonel Doniphan, with 1,000 Missouri vol- i grown up at the north, which was avow- 
tiht.eer8, made a forced march across the | ediy determined to opyiose the extension of 
f^ains, ^ 28th of February dc- slavery be)mnd its existing limits, and which 

cap- 1 was believed by the south tef be woiiing 
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for the overthrow of slavery in tlie states was added to the controversy by the events ; 
in lyhiph already existed. The contest in Calilbriiia. v = 

was resumed in congress in 1846, while Gold was discovered in California in ' 
m^iires were on f(Jol; looking to peace with ruary, 1848. As soon as this disco wai^ 
Mexico, by a proposition from David Wil- made known, a large emigration fo the Pa-' 
mot, a represontative from Pennsylvania, cific coast began* from the eastern atates 
providing tliat in the territory which might and from all parts of the world, In a fow’ 
/be acquired by the war then going on, there months the population of the territory Was* 
should be neither slavery nor involuntary over 100 , 000 . Early in 1849 it was found 
^servitude, except for crime. This measure, that an organized government was ® ab- 
kriovvn as the “Wil mot Proviso, passed solute necessity. There w'ere inhabitants 
the house of representatives by a large enough to entitle the territory to adiiiissioii 
majority, but the senate adjourned belbre into the Union as a state; and in Septeinl- 
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a vote upon it could be reached. Tlici next her, 1819, a convention was held at Mon- 
year the house roadopted the proviso, terey, which adopted and submitted to con- 
which was rejected by the senate. The gress a constitution prohibiting slavery, 
house then abandoned it. The proviso was The southern states took strong ground 
bitterly denounced by the southern states, against the admission of California as a 
which claimed that, inasmuch as they had freestate, and e^ven wentsofaras to threatim 
;Jiinushed the larger iiumhor ot the troop.s to withdraw from the Union if slavery 
by which the war was fought and the terri- excluded from the territories. A di^litioti* 
tory won, their institutions should receive convention w-as hebi at Nnshvllle/ 
eq'Ual protection in the new territory with nessec, in 1850, by the extreme 
those of the nortli. The dispute became the south. The south demanded of 

blftsiv and made tlui presidentijil elec- gress not only the rejection of the free epp* 
1848 bne of the most iiieiiiorable in stituiion of California, but amendiueht 
■tho-history of the Union. Fresh excitement of the constitution of the Uiiiw^d Stales 
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ivhich should equalize the power of the free 
the slave states in the general govern- 
. meat, now asked admission 

into the Union, and Texas sot up a. claim 
/to a western boundary which included a 
large part of New Mexico. These minor 
questipnj very greatly complicated the main 
issuG.^ The country was plunged into an 
excitiment greater than that which had 
preyAled in 1820, and for a while it seermid 
that .tho Union would surely be destroyed. 
Finally a settlement, known as the ‘'cojn- 
promise of 1850,” was proposed in tlui 
senate by Heniy Clay, and carried through 
'congress by his cfforLs, aided by the mod- 
erate men of both sections. This com- 
promise admitted Calilornia as a free state ; 
,'crected Utiih and New Mexico into terri- 
tories, leaving tlie question of the admis- 
sion or exclu- 
sion of slav- 
ery to thcpco- 
ph; thereof 
wlieii tiicy 
came to form 
state consti- 
tutions ; ar- 
ranged t h e. 
w c s t e r 11 
boundary of 
Texas; ahol- 
i i s li e d t li e 
si a ve- trade 
in the Dis- 
trict of Co- 

■ ZAdllAliT Ta™. 

substituted a new law for the I’endit ion ol' 
fugitive slaves in place of tin' old act, which 
was ineifective. The eom promise was bit- 
terly opposed by the extriMuists of both sc^?- 
twfcs. Thpse'of tlie iiortli denounced the 
concessions to* Texas in the lioimdary ques- 
tion, avi’d fiercely assailed the refusal of 
congress to forbid slavery in the terri- 
tories, The fugitive slave law was not only 
denounced as uuchristiau and unconstitu- 
tional, but was opposed aud nullified on the 
part of the free states by a series of per- 
sonal libeTty acts, which were as unlawful 
as the disunion measures of the pro-slavery 
party. The southern extremists resented 
^tHe> admissiod of California as a free state, 
dhd ; the refusal of congress to sanction atid 
•protect slavery in th(!f territories. Htill, as 
It was plain that the compromise em- 
bodied the only settlement possible at the 
time, the groat body of the nation aciicpted 
it in good faith, and the government hon- 




estly executed the fiigitive slave b^w in all 
cases in which its aid was invoked, putting 
down the resistance to it by force. 

In the midst of the struggle over the 
compromise, General Taylor died, on the 
9th of July, 1850, and was succeeded by 
Millard ^ Fill- 
more, of New 
York, the vice- 
presiileni, who 
opened Ins ad- 
mi ni s Iration 
with a (jhaiige 
of cabinet min- 
isters. The new 
president gave 
iiis hearty sup* ^ 
port to tiie 
(; o m p r o in i s e 
m e a s ii res, 
wliile pending, miu miv riLi.Moice. 
and his insiant approval upon their pas- 
sage. The piiiudpal events of hiwS tenn 
were, (he iiivMsif)n of Chiba by Lopez, in 
1851 , wliii^h was dcfi'iited by the Spaniards,; 
the visit of Louis Kossuth to (he United 
States in 1851 ; the <lis])Ut(\s with England 
concerniijg the fislie It'S, in 1852, which 
were satisiiiclorily settled; and the expedi- 
tion of ( V)mni(Kloie Perry to Japan, by 
means of which an important trejity was 
n ego tinted with that country, and the Ja- 
panc^se ])orls o])ene(l to the couirnerce of 
(lie woi’ld. 

Tht^ slavery question entered largely into 
the presidential campaign of 1852, and so 
greatly weakened the whig party, that the ' 
d e m o (! r a t s 
were enabled 
(,o elect their 
e ii 11 (1 i d a I o, 

F r a II k i i ii 
Pierce, (d’New 
Ilanipsliirc^. 

(1 e ne r a I 
Pierce was in- 
augurated on 
t li e 4th of 
March, 1858. 

His adminis- 
tration is 
memorable 

for the violent fkanklin ruiKCE. 
political con- 
tests. which prevailed? during its term. One 
of its first measures was the settkimenl of a 
dispute with Mexico hy purchasing the 
territory of Arizona. In 1858 Jefierson 
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Ih# af^CBetkry of wtir; io^ugui^afed iJie ^nate^j a vtite pf 37 !to 14^ 
a^rail way to the Paciffc by send- by a vote of 113 to. 100, and 
ibg; boV an ^pedltion of engines of the €Jtecut^v^e approval " on thb! Slsi bf ^^3^^ 
^mtpd States army for that purpose. In 1854. ,Tbe passage of tJie bill warfe^^ 



west of the Missouri river, and north of known as the republican patty^ and 

the line of 36° 30' N. latitude, in which many democrats into its 

region the act of 1820 forever prohibited left the territories free to decide bej^w^^ 

slavery and free labor, anclthus^- 



opened the way for a longs to 
bloody warfare in Kansas, which 
unbyth 
purposi 
of the 


CUJSSTNUT STJIKKT, TIIJ LADKLfHIA, IN 1878. 


slavery. This new bill repealed the Mis- 
souri compromise act of 1820, and reo^iened 
the slavery qiie«?tion in that region. The 
adroinistration of Mr. Pierce and the lead- 
ers of the democratic party supported the 
measure, iyhich was opposed by the great 
mass of the people of the free states with- 
out regard to party, as* a violation of the 
plighted faith of the nation. The bill was 
notly debated in congress, but passed the 


was begun by the pro-slavery party 
for the purpose of bbtaibihg pos- 
session of the territory, ahd wae : 
continued until the outbte^ bf 
the civil war. An effort was ibide ; 
by President Pierce to purchase/ 

( ’nbafrom Spain, but tffat power 
declined to sell the island. An 
.wpedition of fillibusters, under , 
(Jenoral William Walker, siib-^ 
Veeded in conquering the CebtralT 
American^ state of Nicaragua. 
Walker sent an envoy to Wtoh- 
I'ngton, Mk) was formally rec- 
ognized by the president. 

In the fall of 1856 the demo- 
crtils elected James Buchanan, 
ol‘ Pennsylvania, presidentj. In 
this champaign John C. Fremont, 
tlu‘, candiiiate of tl)e republic^v 
or ami-slavery party, received a 
popular vote of 1,341,264, and 
lid v(»tos in the electoral college. 

Mr. Buchanan’s administra- 
tion was t‘ntirely southern in its 
syni])atliies, and was marked by 
a coiisLant struggle in congress 
and throughout the Country dVer 
th(‘ slavery questien. The %ar ir 
Kansasfc went on with great bit 
lernoss. through this whole term, 
th«- power of the federal govern* 
ru('nt being ffeneralJy cast againat 
jilic free settlers, who were forced 
fo take extraordinary measUTes 
for their defence. An efibri; was 
made to force a pro-slavery cdiiStitution 
upon the territory, and it split tl>e demo- 
cratic party into two wings-^he dif 

which, led by Stephen A, Doug);ps> united^! 
with the republicans in opposing 5 ^^ 
stitution ; while the smaller, led- by 
treme southern men, in cong^teab, received 
the aid of the administration^ 
the adoption of the dbnstatution. 

In 1868 Minnesota was admitted in£o 




im 


^ ^ a {bllowe4 

^ the Morinpa 

territory took up arms 
Au thority of the general governr 
continued for some 
^(iisey anC military force was sent across 

the plains to 
suppress it; 
but the trou- 
bles were set- 
1 1 e d without 
bloodshed. 

In October, 
1859, John 
Brown, with a 
small band of 
fo 1 1 o w e ra, 
seized the 
United Slates 
M r s c; n a 1 at 
Harper's Fer- 
ry, and en- 
'4®8'VoVed to incite the slaves of Virginia to 
insurrection. Brown and his men were 
captured by the United States troops, sev- 
eral of them being killed by the sohliers in 
the fight. The survivors were surrendered 
the federal government to the state of 
V’irgiitia for trial, and wen*, (xnivicted and 
banged. The “ John Brown raid '' was re- 
garci(?d by the south ms irn^oiiUjstabh? evi- 
dence of the det(u-inination of the nor(h to 
destroy the institutions of the south under 
the cover of the Union, wliile at tlie north 
a formidable party denounced the oxecu- 
tion of Brown as a murder, and a-ssail(;d the 
.south most bitlerly for it. 
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prcsiilentiul election of 1860 
vim nuiinly upon the question 

%lll slavery in the territories. Tbe 
t^emocratic*. party, already weak- 
ened by the Kansas question, now 
finally split into two fragments. 
Tlui iiirg(?r wing nominated Stephen A. 
Doughis, of Illinois, as its candidiite. It 
held that cougrcfts had no power either to 
.sanction or forbid slavery in tJie territories, 
and that the que.stion could be decided 
enly by the ])e(>j)le thereof, wh wore the 
iiio.st iiitt*restbd in it. Tlic^ smalhrr wing 
chose John C. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, 
as its candidate, and declared it to be the 
expr(?.ss duty of congress to sanction and 
protect slavery in all the territories of the 
repuldie, and maintained that the constitu- 
tion, of its own force, carried slavery into 
them. The republican party nominated 
Al)rahain Lincoln, of Illinois, as its candi- 
<iate. Tliis party denied all intention to 
iiiterfbre with the domestic institutions of 
any of the states of the Union, but avowed 
its determination to prevent the introduce 
tion of slavery into the tefritories by con- 
gressional legi.slation, and denounced as 
false the doctrine that the constitution 
established slavery in any part of the* 
Union. It asserted the right of every 
community to manage its domestic affairs 
in its owm way, and denounced the invasion 
of Virginia by John Brown al wicked and 
unjustifiable, A ’fourth par^* known as 







ihe nouiiiMtti^ 

JohijL Bell, of TcDuessee, and adopted the 
^ U and indefinite platform : 

v the constitution, and the en- 

' ^dement of the laws.” The contest was 
■ beyond nil precedent. - It resulted in 
the election of Abraham Lincoln by a 
plurality in the popular vote, and a major- 
ity of fifty-seven votes over all liis competi- 
. 4 to in the elfectoral college. 

The southern ‘states had threatened to 
withdraw from the Union in the event of 
the election of a president hostile to slavery, 
and now proceeded to put their threats 
into execution. Aa.s soon as the election 
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of Mr. Lincoli:: was defii:itoly ascertained, 
the legislature of boutli Carolina suinmoued 
a convention of the people of that state, 
which met on the 17th of December, 1860. 
This convention adopted an ordin:.nce of 
»<?ces8ion, and withdrew' the state from the 
Union on the 20tli of December. The 
secession of South Carolina w'as followed 
liy that of the following states : Mississippi, 

: on the 9th of January, 1861 ; Florida, Jan- 
; 10th; Alabama, January 11th; 

Ji^^ I-»ouisiana, Janu- 

26th ; and T^eULas, February 1st. The 
forts, arsenals, and other public property 
of the United Static in these spates, were 
seized by the ;itate auihofities and held by 


^toh v harbor/^ and;. Fqrt /'Kefce^ 

Rosa islftod, n^rf^eusacolo, Floridt*^ 

Sumter was occupied % a 
eighty men, under major Robert 
who had originally occupied Fort 
on Sullivan’s island. On the J 

December 25th, 1860> Anderson evaGtifttfetf: ’ 
Fort Moultrie and threw hie command; 
into Fort Sumter. , 

The federal government was at thiis^timtf > 
almost helpless. The army, but *16^006' ; 
strong, was posted on the Indian frontier, 
and the available vessels of the navy were' 
nearly all in foreign waters. Many of the 
most prominent" officials,- including 
several of the cabinet ministers, were " 
in open sympathy with the seceded 
states, and the president seemed only 
anxious to delay any definite action , 
in the matter until the inaugui^tiou 
of his successor. His recommenda- 
tions to congress were not eqhal to 
the emergency. He was in favor of 
conceding to the south ^everything but 
separate independence ; not seeing that, 
the Jea(h*.rs of the secession movement 
would accept nothing but separatfon, 
and by his timidity lost the advan- 
tages which the government would 
have obtained by a bold, firm course 
Still lui le&Lsed to yield to the press- 
ure brought to bear upon hiin -for 
the purpose of inducing him to sur- 
render Fort Sumter to the state of 
South Carolina. He also refused to 
sell the fort to the state, or to order 
Anders m back to Fort Moultrie, as 
ho was urged to do. 

Various })lans w'ere proposedin con- 
grc.s and by the statea.for a settle- 
ment* of the national troubles, but 
i none were attended with success. A con- 
vention of delegates from the border states 
met at Washington in February, ljS61, fo^ 
the purpose of devising a plan of settle^ 
inent, but adjourned after a session of tbreq 
weeks, without having acconipHshed any-^ 
thing. Early in January, 1861, the steafoer 
"Stai' of the West’' was despateh^ 
Charleston by the goV^ernment ^th 
forcements and supplies for Fotii Bqfo 
She attempted to enter, the harbor 
9th, and was fired upon and turned hai%? 
by the South Carolina batteries. ; f 
Om the 4th of Februaryi i861y;a <^^ 
tion of delegates foom thq six 
met at Montgomery, Alabama, and 
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5 ednfewieraW ’pfe confederate ferce in that section 

on the 8th elec^d defeated at Philippi on the 3d of June, aiid^ 
: ; of Missisl^ippi, president of at Bich Mountain on Ithe 8th, by the 

\ • eral troops under General McClellan, and 
1861, Abraham driven east of the inouhtaina, with the loss 
inaugurated President of the of its commander, General Garnett, 

IShiteii States, The first act of the new Oir the 10th .of June a federal column: 

was to send an expedition advanced from Fortress Monroe, and atr 
th;Ghirl<Mton harbor for the tacked the confederates under General 

Suintef. This expedition sailed from New Magruder, at Bethel Church, on the penin- 
yprE and Norfolk on the 7th of April, and sula below Richmond. .This was but the 
0d^rnpr Pickens of South Carolina was at opening of hostilities in t]he eafet. The* 
nude informed*^ of its departure. The con- federal government, had collected near 
federate* government thereupon ordered Washington a strong army undeir General 
Gteneral Beauregard, coininauding its forces McDowell, and was preparing for an ad*; 
at ChaiJeston, to reduce Fort Sumter. 

The bombardment was begun on the 
'morning of the 12t.h of April, and 
was continued untii the afternoon of 
the 13th, when the fio’t surrendered, 

^ TIp6.a the fall of Fort Surnter'Pres- 
ideht Dincolii issued his proclaTnation 
lor 75,000 troops to aid in suppres- 
sing the rebellion against the laws of 
the United States. The northern and 
western states responded to it with 
enthusiasm. The state of Virginia 
WOw sided with the south, and seceded 
frara the Union on the 17th of April, 
and was followed by Arkansas on 
the fith of May, Nrulh. Carolina on 
the ^Oth of May, and Teimessce on 
Jthe 9th of June. These states subs(‘- 
qnently became ni(nnbors of the con- 
federate states. Harper’s Ferry and 
the navy yard at Portsmouth, in 
-Virginia, were seized by the state 
forces. The western part of Virginia 
refused to act with the eastern coun- 
ties, and proclaimed its independence 
of. the old .state. It was sustained 
in this »etiqn by the federal govern- 
ment, and organized the state of West Vir- ! vanc(> upon tlie confederate' army, under 
giuia, which was HdmitttSl into the Uiiion in General Beauregard, at Manassas Junction,; 
18B3* .^Kentucky and Missouri wisluid to in Virginia. A colnmn of 20,000 federal 
the contest, but neither troops, under General Patterson, was sent 
' federal nor . confederate governments into the valley of Virginia to prevent the 

1 either willing or able to«respect their confederate force under General Johnston,, 

nfutrali^^^^ The prominent points in Vir- stationed at Harper’s Ferry, i'rom assisting 
s'gihia were oc^ by the confederate Beauregard. On the 17th of July General 

khd the federal government assern- McDowell, with over 50,000 men, advanced 
bljsd an army Washington and others from Washington upon Beauregard’s army, 
Viqh and at commanding points in yrhich held the line of Bull Run, in ad- 

w measures were intro- j van ce of Manassas Junction. Johnston, ., 

vitawd ^nd learning of this movement, ikilfully 

ini eluded Patterson’s array, and* marched to- 
Bull Rup with the bulk of his forced. On 
v ^ the 21st of July McDawe|jl yattacked the 






31, t)QO strong, biit 
and drivjea back uposi 

made no efiprt to ad- 
tij^D Washington, a^d the federal 
; ^ set to work to repair its re- 

yerses. The command of the federal army 
. 4va8>c‘onferred upon General McCJellan, and 
.a eall was issued for 500,000 fresh troops. 
A powerful force, known as the army of the 
Potomac, was organized near Washington. 
The confederate government in the mean- 
time had been reiuoved to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in May, and that city remained the 
capital of the confederacy until the close 
of the war. The -remainder of the year 
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Wits ptissed by both sides in Virginia in 
preparing /or"a frcsli struggle in the fol- 
soring, and in the winter of 1861-62 
the cpniefierate government sent a force 
binder Geaieral T.J. Jackson to hold tiie val- 
ley of Yirginia. On tile 21st of October a 
fiSeral force of 2,000 men under Colonel 
Baker was defeated in an attempt to drive 
in the southern lefi wing at Leesburg, on 
, the Potomac. .Colonel Baker was killed. 

In Missouri General Lyon, an energetic 
-officer, collected a force of^Union troops, 
fe Und drove the governor and state forces out 
y>f St. , Louis arid^ City into the 

?isouth western part Of tlie state. On the 
TOth of August Lyon attacked the Missouri 
fprc& under GeneraiPrice, which had been 
reinforced by several thohsand confederate 


sonV Creek; heai^ Bj^n^eld; S 
army wah rbpuls^, and 
killed- On the 20th^df S^ptembear^l^^ 
Price captured Lexington^ 
short siege. General Fremont 
appointed to command the ^eriU 
Missouri, but before he could 
anytliing was removed and mcoecrfjd 
General Halleck, who drove Pricers* Arm 
out of Missouri into Arkansas. The' year 
closed with Missouri in possession of 4h« 
federal forces. ' ^ * 

Tlie confederates early in the summer of 
1861 occupied Columbus, on ^he Mi^iesippi 
river, and Bowling Green, in the. central 

of Kentucky. 

A smali fbren 

■ rr stationed at 

mont, on the Ijilia- 
souri shore; oppAf: 
site Columbus. It 
was attacked by a 
federal col umh 
from Cairo underi 
General Grauf ou 
the 7th of Noveui': 
bor. Grant 
repulsed and fonxid 
to return to Cairo, 
At the outset of 
the Will* the federal 
government * pro- 
claimed the whole 
coast, of the south- 
ern states id a state 
of blockade. In 
order to make this 
eftective, it was ne- 
cessary to secure 
the ])riiicy)al harbors on . thp coasts and 
(luring life war successive ei^pediiioim 
were sent .against them. 'The first of 
these, was despatched in Augusfj? i861> 
and captured the works at HatterAf! inlet, 
on the North Carolina coast, thua securing 
an entrance to Albomstrle and Pamlico 
sounds, (in the 7th of Novemter Pprt 
Royal, in South (varolina, was reduced^ ; 

The confederate government f6ri|omeMn^ 
cherLshed tlie hope of receiving 
from France aDd.England,aDd\fer to 
pose of securing this aid, c^iinm^^eionei!i 
were sent to those countries in 
1861. Tljey were aire&ted 0%^^^ iho 

English mail-steamer 


steamer ** San Jacinto, ’’ and tak^ to 






And they were 
g;dvenimeiit, ttrfaiok 
Captaiia Wilkes. 
" r6]fwired to London and 
l-reat Britain aorPi’ance 
tlfein in their official ca« 





^ , i portion of Xonnessen did not 
^mf^hix^e In the sec^sion movement, but 
vesoaliied loyal to the Union. In the au- 
liinttjil Jot 1861 the East Tennesseeans rose 
in inalzcrectlon'kgainst tiia confederate gov- 
^mntoant, and burned the bridges of^the 
teUwnye conneeting Virginia with the more 
TOUttesm states. Daring the war East Ten- 
nessee remained a constant menace to the 


^"Slhe year 1862 found both governments 
^ powecfiil armies, prepared to prosecute 
" the tsar;tipon a gigantic scale. Hostilities 
^ened m the west. General George H. 
xhesnaa, on the^9th of January, 1862, de- 
Jfealbhd ^neral ZolUcoffer at Mill Spring, 
in Intern Kentucky. ^This succ ess drove 
back the right of the confederate line in 
that state* It was followed b^ other sue - 
oeases. General U. B. Grant, aided by a 
fleet of gunboats under Commodore Foote, 
captured Fort Henry, on the ♦ Tennessee 
river, on the 6th of Febniaiy, and Fort 
Dondson, 6n the Qumberlrnd, on the 16th 
These were the most important successes of 
wari and compelled the confederates to 
London their position m Kentucky Bowl- 
ing Gre^ and Columbus were evacuated, 
and Kashville fell into the hands of the 
federal army under General Buell General 
Beauregard, commanding the confederate 
forc^ 'at Goldirfbus, fell back tq Corinth, 
M import&nk railroad centre in not them 
apd was subsequently pined 
^here by the army of ^General ftidney 
tjobttstonv which had performed asucees«iful 
flaidk niaroi from Nashville, after the loss 
Fjcjrl Ikmelson. General Grant had ad- 
vad^M libBittaburgh Landing on the Ten- 
was encamped there, awaiting 
of Bu^Ps army ^om Nashville, 
of ii^ril ho was attacked at 
pear Pittsburgh Landing, by 
^ cr Ofi^ral Sidney Johnston, and 

strwgle was driven back 
CStoral Johbstcn wa^ 
the ^lose of the day, 
pa«9^ to G^nertal ^u- 

\ 


[ titled and drove him backjid^ 

*^Pptber attcceils wm won by th#v^ 
Union arms about tha daine time in the 
capture of island No. 16, bdow Colum- 
bus, which occurred on the 7th^ of March. 
The pinion fleet then descended the 
slppi to Fort Pillow, wheve ite progr& was 
barred by the confederates. General 0al- ^ 
leek now assumed the command of the forces 
of Giant and Buell, and laid siege to Co- 
rinth, which was evacuate by the coniM*^ 
erates on the 29tb of May- The lom of 
Corinth compelled the coem^i^ 
evacuate Fort Pillow. They didW on th^ 
4th of June. The Union fleet then da-^ >' 
scended the rivei to Memphis, and on tife 
7th of June attacked and destro}^ 
confederate flotilla above that city. 
l^his at once surrendered, and the MiWs- 
sippi w^s opened as* far as Vicksbuig. <t 
Aftci the loss of Corinth the confederates 
^oniblcd an army of 60,000 men in East 
Tennessee, and m tlie hope of restoring 
their falling fortunes invaded Kentucky. 
They moved in two columns — on^ flrom 
Knoxville, ‘undei G&neral E. Kirby 
and the mam body from Chattanooga,, 
under General Bragg. General Buell ^ . 
back ftom Nashville into Kentucky; and 
reached Louisville in time to preV^b Its 
capture On the 30th of August General 
hrnith won a victory over a federal fores 
Richmond, and occupied Frankfort and 
Lexington, and threatened CmcinnatL 
Leaining that a strong force was assembling 
for the protection of Cincinnati, Crcnetid 
Smith fell hack, and joined Braggat Franks* 
foit on the 4th of October. Finding it 
iiiipofesible to bold Kentucky, Bragg fell 
back ''lowly, taking with him a train of 
wagons fdtty miles leng, loaded with 
plunder He was followed leisurely by 
Buell, ^^ho made no serious effort to inter- 
cept Ills retreat On the 8th of Octolier 
an iudecisive battle was fought at Perry- 
ville, and Bragg resumed his retreat to 
Murfreesboro’, Tennessee, about tijirtj miles 
beyond Nashville. There he was attacked 
on the 31st of December by the federal 
army, whieh had been taken from Buell 
and placed under c6mmand of General 
Bosecrans. Raaecrans was driven back 
with heavy loss He took up a neW posi- 
tidn on Stone riwer, and on the ^ of Jan- 
uary, 1863, was^ attacked by Bragg, who 
met wHh a terrible repulse.. Bragg then 
fell back to Tullahoma, about thirty milel 
from Mu*freesb(«ro\ 3 

JbBL the meantime, whUe Bragg was ir 
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bad attempted 
i0 army out of no^ern Mie- 

wng%|£ Oa the 19th of September their 
Aftfoiy Aadai* Qencml Price >vas defeated at 
' lu)ba^ aad ba the 4tlj of October Price and 
1ir<ta having united their forces, at- 

tadtedCorinth, which was held by an equal 
p ^dfSral force undei General Kosecrans. 
^ They were reputed with great slaughter, 

, and* driven souUiward for thirty miles. 
^ Tfiyarilh the cl6so of the year General 
Grant undertook an expedition against 
t< j^iekfebiA-g, MUsissippi, but it proved a 
failure. 

As we have slated, the confederates were 
driven out of Missouri into Aikaiibas at 

the cl(>se of 

1861. Goncral 
Vail Doiu wa'f 
placed in coni- 
inoiid of tlu ir 
army, and qii 
the 7th of 
Mar< li, 1862, at- 
tacked the iid- 
cral army un- 
der G e 11 e r a I 
( ’iirtis at Pea 
Rulge, in * the 
uortliwostc rn 
part of Aikan- 
aaa, Curtis was driven hack the first day, but 
taking tip a new position during tlie night, 
repulsed the coTifodoiatC'^ on the 8tli. Van 
Dorn and Price with tin ir troops were boon 
after ordered east of the Missibbippi, and 
bore the brant of the campaign in northern 
Mississippi in the bumnier and fall of 
1862. 

The federal government continued its 
efforts to capture the prominerft points on 
the southern coast. A poWtTful expedition 
under General BuriHide was sent to the 
coast of North Oaiolina On the 8th of 
February it captured Roaiioake island, com- 
manding Albcmaile and Pamlico sounds, 
and on the 10th defoati d and destroyed the 
confederate squadron in Albemarle sound. 
On the 14th of March Newborn was taken, 
and on the JSth of A])nl Fort Macon, at 
the mouth of Beaufort harbor, one of the 
strongest works on the coast, sin rendered 
after a short siege. With the exception 
of the mouth of the Capa Fear, the whole 
Nprth Carolina coast \vcus jqow in possession 
of the Union forctis. Important points 
captured on the Florida coast by ex- 
peditions from Poi^t BoyaL* 
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loans undet Cftmmddpre F»r««^ij|lpd , 

oral Butler. Having lliUed^ radtm 
Jackson and 8t. Pli^ip* , 

siteippi, by a bornbardment^Famigut 
his Way by them with his fleet on ui^ 
iug of April 24th, and deiStroyed .the ^ 

federate fleet, two of which were lrpi!iisla& ^ 
in the river aboye. then ascended w 
New^ Orleans, which was surrendefcd sNP 
him on the 25th. On the 28th Forts Ja^lcr ^ 
son and St. Philip surrendered* Thd Ipaa 
of New Orleans greatly disheartened 
bouAi, and placed the lower Mississippi in 
the bands of the federal forces. On thn 
llth of April Fort Pulaski, at the moutl^ 
oi the Savannah river, surrendered to th^ 
fedeial forces after a bombardment of * 
teen days This capture closed the port 0f 
Savannah to the confederates. 

Matters in Virginia were of the highest 
importance. On the 8tli of March General 
John*- ton evacuated his jiosition at Centre- 
\ille, and fell back to the Itapidan, Me* 
(lellan now deteriirtnod to assail Kiohm^oxul 
fiom a new direction, and moved his army 
by water from Washington to Fortr^ 
Mom 00 , intending to advance 
confederate capital by way of the peninfflSm, 
between tli^e York and James rivers. On 
theMith and 5th of April he attacked the 
po'sitioii of General Magruder at Yorktown^ 
but was repulsed, and Magruder main- 
tained his line at all points until 1 he arrival^ 
of Johnstou^s aimyiromtho Rapidanput 
an end to his danger. McClellan then laid 
siege to Yoiktown. 

In the meantime a conflict, most im* 
portant in its results, had occurred in 
Hampton Jloads, at the moftth of the Jameu 
river. • The confederates had prepared a po\1r- 
erful iron-cla<l ram, called the ‘‘^Virginia/*' 
which, on the 8th of March, steamed out of 
Norlolk into Hampton Roads, and destroys J 
the “Cumberland and “Congress” 
of-war, and threatened to destroy the who’ » 
federal fleet. The “ Virginia ” withd ew at 
nightfall, and returned the next rr rn'ug 
to complete her work. During tho 
of the 8th, however, the" federal iror 'tad 
“Monitor'^ arrived at Fortress Moir ^ >*^1 
her trial trip from New York. On 
pearance of the “ Virginia ” on tki 9fcb, the 
“Monitor*' at once e'^gaged her, «nd 
her back to Norfolk with ^osSi Tbia 
was the first engagement ev«^ fought heK 
tween ironnijlads, and xevolutionised lha 
naval system of the entird world. 
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'^m 

iip^.w^5r6rktow^^ 

at onde' moveS fbr-' 
.■■■ Jiu ■ ehcp.UDter. occumd 
;^. it'William on thq Stii, l)ut Johiaston 
: jaici^ hU movement vvithoiit further 

V and* took position behind the 
jpKckiE^ominy in front of Richmond. 'The 
'fed^r army advanced to the north bank 

The city of Norfolk was 
the, retreat from the peiiin- 
; iri^n-clad “ Virginia ” was blown 

^ ■ ^ the last of May, 

left wing across the Ghickahom- 
; attacked by General 

•/Jokpst^ on the 31st of May, and 
'y?aB defeated with heavy loss at 
0evim^. R General Johnston 

jind w by General 

S* % determined to 

dn^‘M away from the 

,;5Chfek®h6mihy McClellan in the 
ihiea^ had been promised the 
bwitfthee of McDowcl 1 ’s army of 

had been ro- - fl- 

ed' bpforp Washington for the 
^ ^ibn of the capital, and he %V'' 
pa^d to attack Richmond 
Immediately upon the arrival ol’ 

^ this .§)rce. 

To prevent the execution of 
plan General Jackson was or- 
dered to drive the federal forces 
out of the [Valley of Virginia, and 
threaten Washington. He accom- 
, .plished thisi object by one -of the 
most brilliant campaigns of the 
war. He crossed the mountains 
and drove back the army of Gen- 
eral Fremont the village of 

on 

to the valley 

V V iH^ all bigeed defeated Banks’ army in a so- 

vi^ and drove him across the 

"^bfetnac. 'Gen McDowell’s march to 

^ itfcCl suspended by 

ihs , lend gpvernmexit, and he was or- 
dey^d with Fremont in an 

eff" ‘ to deetrpy Jackson. Jackson by a 
and akilfMl march eluded ^ pur- 
V lihtfl; ^ a poiht from 

wh^oh hijlin^ was sai^and ^en 

: tar Ti^mont at 

Ke^; pdivithife :6th:,of Jupe, and Shields 
thb'-next day.;;"p^idng 
'■ ■'[■.'■'liSus .prevehied'^#e:-jttk^ his- 'Enemies, ' 

; biwtaned fo as- 


•■■■ . %::. ■■ 




■:^jr 



ai^ Gbhib-al hiaVattack 

cieflah:' ■’ 

G^eral MkCleli^^ 

McDowell to ^join boca^^ for^ 

the safety of his commuhicatioha ^^^ his 
base at’ the head of tlie York Hyer, an 
resolved to abandon them and establish a 
new' base on the James rtveT; Befo 
could accomplish this his right wing- at 
Mechauicsville was attacked ^by General 
Lee on the 25th of June, and dnyeii^ ih 
upon his centre at Cold Hurbbr*'v;,fi 
attacked at the latter place the ne^i day 
the combined forces of Lee and ' 
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and was driven across the Chickaliominy € 
into the strongly fortified position of his left 
wing. He now destroyed his communica- 
tions Avith the York river, and on the 28th 
began his retreat to the James,' through 
White Oak Swamp. On the 29th his rear- 
guard under General Sumner repulsed an 
attack of the conf eder ates at Savage Sta- 
tion. On the SOtajfc; battle of 
Farm was fought, fllWnich^\?C3e1la^ 
his ground until his army ,-r \fely out 
the swamp. On the 1st r ~^e^obfed^ 
erates mstde their finaj ' V '"dhe 

pregnable' position of, ^ TUy 

Matvern Hill, and T . Vse- - 

ver6..1oss. The ft /' A ' 
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Harrison^a lAndmg, on the 
li^iver, under the protection of the 
which had aseended thenJa^^. 
h^'i^deral government acted with great 
vigca* in ite efforts to repair its losses. 8ix 
hundred thousand iresh troops were raised 
in three mouths, and a large army was col- 
lected 111 northern Virginia under General 
iPope. A few weeks later McClellan was 
drawn from his position on the James, and 
ordered to reinforce Pope Geperal Lee 
had sent Jackson’s corps to the Eappahan- 
no( k to watch Pope, and Jackson had de- 
feated the advanced forces of tliat army at 
Cedar Mountain on the 9th of August 





^ i J NJ KAL aOBFRl F LEE 

Upon the Tid|hJiawal of MiCUllan from 
the James, me joined Ja( k>on with his 
whole force, mM attacked Pope, hoping to 
defeat him flRbie lie could be ]oined by 
McClellan, He pe lelratcd to his rear, de 
atroyed his depot of supplies at Manassas, 
and defeated him in A. 8 erie& ot battles on 
the 2dth, 29th, andSHi of August — the 
last engageltn^^ the wRnd battle of Bull 
JKun, being ^ol^t the best fought fields of 
*^16 warr-F forcea. him within *the lines 
yasba on the ^ • 

'iawkn Port Kojlwppe, hee ciossed the 
W - Marylandf On the 

bbupied Frederick, 


/ 


and on the l5£h Jackson^ xKn^M 
Harper’s Ferry and its g^ison^of 
men. ' General McClellan was restm;^ tot 
the command of the wmf of the Potoil»Mflr 
after Pope’s defeajt* He reoi^gamaed'^tlk^ 
beaten force on the marcl^ and promptly 
advanced against Lee, whom haiencotiii^ 
tered at South Mountain, where latt^ 
had taken position to await the* issue ef 
Jackson’s attack on Harper’s Perry* 
Clellau attacked him on the 14tK ff 
tember, and forced him to fall back* lae 
took position behind Antietam 
where he was joined by Jackson’s troop^ on 
the morning of the 17th On tbe ^7tfa 
McClellan attacked the confed- 
erate aimy, and the battle lasted 
throughout the day held 

his position that day and throtfgb* 
out the 18th and during the 
night of the ISth retreated into 
Virginia Mr ClelLm follow^ 
lei^uiclv, and moved towards the 
Kippahanuock On the 7th of 
Novcinbti he was removed from 
his command, and was succeeded 
by General Burnside Burnsitfe 
^ moved towards Fredericksburg, 
and Lee took position on the 
heights pi the rear of that town. 
He was attacked in this position 
by the ledeial army on the 13th 
of D( cembe r, and repulsed every 
issault Burnside retreated 
Kioss the E xppaliannock, and the 
campaign dosed 

The •defeated commander was 
now removed at his own request, 
and w^ib succeeded by Ghdueral 
Hooker Towards the last of 
Apiil, 18f)d, Hooker, whose army 
niimbeicd 120,0(X) mei^, and 
wa^ 111 fi^plendid condatiqu, 
crossed tht Eani>ihaniiook to attack l>e, 
who had been weakened by the with- 
drawal of Longbtieet’fe corps for seivice 
in loAver Virginia The southern army 
numbeied 4S0,000 men Lee, whose sittujlr 
tion, perilous m the extreme, demanded tl^ 
utmost boldness, attacked Hookbr, and 
drove him front the intrenched position ho 
had taken at Chancellorsville to the bank*' 
of the Eappahannock, on the 2d apASd iDf 
May He then turned uiion the columx;! qf 
General Sedgewick, which had crossed 
Eappahanno^ and carried has old posiijoir 
at Eredericksburg, and defeated it and 
pelled it to xeoross that stream on the 





im 


m^tfsTUAm) msroMY of the woeie. 



|bm merV^sd^ against Honker again. 
* * coBpi&ratider, l)nwever, retreated 

Rappahannock with hw mam 
: the night of the 5th, having lost 
t^^l^Qmen The confederatca booght their 

victory dearly 
m the loss of 
Oen (Stone- 
wall) Jackson, 
one of thexr 
ablest leaders, 
who was mor- 
tally wounded 
in the first 
day’s attack 
The couftd- 
e 1 a t c s lol- 
l()V\cd up thf ir 
VI toi} by an 
iiiva‘-iou of (Ire 
north by the 
army of Gen 
The Potomac 


lected at Jacfc^in^l^jO 
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oral Ijee, 80,000 strong 
was oinssed on the 22d of June The 
federal army followed, moving east of 
the inountd.ins, and on the march Geneial 
Hooker, unable to agiee with the wai dc 
partxnent pii a plan of opiiations, ic ‘signed 
his command, and was sucouded by Gtn 
oral George G Meade Roth aim us now 
moved upon Octtysbuig, Penns^hanii 
where, ignorant of each otbci’s designs, thc> 
met on the Ist of July Each took up a 
strong position with tlu town beti^een them, 
and on the dd the confediiatcs made a tre 

uundous attack 
np( n llie ffdei il 
Ihic and were 
ic])iiKed with 
U ruble lo^b On 
the mgbt of ’flu 
4th Ijcc with- 
duw trom Get- 
t>sbuig, and ic 
tieated to the 
Potomac, which 
li( lecrossed on 
tlu, 13th and 14lh 
without serioU8t<>PP<»^dion fiorn the fidcial 
army. He retreated slowly to tlu Kaiwdan, 
followed by the army (4 fke Potomae The 
two forces passed the winter on the banks 
of this |i|ream 

In pe west and southwest the fideral 
nrps were equally successful The army 
of General 'Grunt cr(^cd the Mississippi 
below Vicksburg on me let of Ma> , and 
it8df*bJdlyJ)etwten the arin> col- 
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Johnston and ihat of Vitjfcrfmrg. 
l(4th of May Johnston driten 
Jackson, and Grant then turned 
Pemberton, 'defeated him at <ihnmi 
Hills on the 36th, and again at 
Black on tRe 17th, and drove him withmjthe 
defences" of Vicksburg, which were invested 
by the federal awny On the 4th of July 
Vicksburg, with its garrison of 30,000 men, 
surrendered to General Grant, and on ttte 
8th Port Hud«^on, lowei down* the M&sia* 
sippi, BUI rendered to General iBanks TbeiS 
vietoiies deprived the confed^ates of their 
last hold iipop the Mississippi, aud with the 
defeat of Lee’s aimy at Getty sbiirg,%ere 
dec isivc of the w ar 

Alter the battle of Stone river tbensVaa 
no movement of importance until the ^11, 
when Rosecrans advanced against Bragg,, 
who had occupied ( hattanoogu Bragg 

fell hack 
into Georgia, 
where he was 
heavily rein- 
forced, and 
thpn wheded 
upon Ros^ 
crans, who 
had followed 
in pursuit, 
and defeated 
him at Chick , 
amauga on 
tlic 19th and 
20th of Sep- 
tember. Bose- 
craus 1 ell eated to Chattanooga, which was at 
once invested by Biugg’s arin\ The federal 
forces were i educed to great hd»rdships by a 
scarcity of piovisions After, the fall of 
Vicksburg Kosecrans was iei\eved of his 
command (general Thomas succeeded 
him in eoraniand oi tne army of the t^um- 
beiland, and General Giant was given tfie 
supremo (omrnand of the western jarmies, 
and ordered to lelieve the army of the 
Cumber] \ ikI He was heavily reinforced 
for*this pill pose, and about the middle of 
]Sro\ ember w a s^efore Chattanooga wi|ih hia 
forces. On th|||||b of Novemljfej General 
Thomas, by aHfden eorde from 
nooga, captured the irajiqjrtiant nositiouuf 
OrtWrd Knob On ^the 24tn *‘0oolp» 
/tormed and carried Lookout 
and on the 2dth Biagg’s army driven " 
feom its last position at Mission Ridge* 
Bragg retreated into Gedrgkt, and 
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flcm 4^ by General Jos. E. 

JoWm^,. ■■'■’■ ■;■ 

1863 General Bum* 
«44Mf^b a force of 25,000^ men, eidt^^red 
• l8to»Te^ from Kentucky, and oocu- 
jbiied Knoxville. After the battle of 


■^hickamauga, Bragg sent Longstreet's 
0j(^p^ to VI rive the federale out of East Tfen^ 
Eongstreet succeeded in confining 
'Burnside to the defences of Knoxville, and 
/ besieged him ^ere. Though reduced al- 
most to starvatiipn« Burnside held out reso- 




I tfee ytb rf April Diipbirt 
force ilia 'tmy mto the harbor, 
driv^ by scutbern ^ 

Early in Jttfy a force of Ifiipd troops, 
General Gilmore, laid siege fo |\)it 
on Morris^ island, tt ivas evacuated 
night of the 6th of September, jtmt 
final assault was Aout to be made by 
besiegers From the position 
a heavy fire teas maintained upon 
Sumter by the federal guns, and 
were thrown into Charlestoh., y; . 
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ATTAOX ON FOJIT SUMTJSR BY TITK noNlTOH PJ.RKT* . Vi^ ' / 



lutelyy ftn^ after the relief of Chattanooga, 
Gnuitv^ent Sherman’s army to his assist- 
ance. OpcKi approach of this force 
liongstreet raised the siege of Knoxville 
and retreated into Virginia. ' 

On the 1st of dianuary, 186.3, the confed- 
emtes ^ recaptured Galveston, which had 
^iUlen into toe hands of the federal forces 
hi the autumn 0f ‘l;882. Their efibrts to 
\ recover ^Arkansas v«rerei*pot successful. 

A powerful nav^l under Adr 

^^^miral Boj^nt, was sent against. Charleston. 


, On the 1st of January, 18^^ 

Lincoln issued a proclamitlipnfd^i^^iri^ 
all the slaves witnin the 
southern states- free from 
^ The year 1864 opened ' 
tion from Ne^v Orleans, under VlSwejpi ,. 
Banks and Admiral Porter, t^: . the; ri 
region known as the Bed river 
Ban^ks was defeated atoSabine'^ Croib-BUai^' , 
on the 8th of April, and was 
treat ^He repulsed an attack at 'Plewsi^ 
HOI; on tbe 9tli, but 'continued his' j^i^ !; 
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ttm% expedition pt#oved ft total j 

b^klftTeh General rf S Grant as made 
lieM;^lint*^eiai and given the Uuef com- 
the atnwes of the tJujffced States. 
orinblj^K fl his heat] quavers with the 
array oi the 
Po to mac, 
and assumed 
the immedi- 
ate direction 
<»f affairs in 
V irginia 
General 
T Sherman 
was at the 
same 1 1 ra t 
placed m 
command of 
the we'^ttrn 
armies, niul 
(baijjtd with 
the direction of the campaign against Gui- 
•mal Johnston in Georgia 

On the 4th of Ma>**the army of the 
Potomac, 140,000 btioug cro^sid the llapi- 
dan under Geiu ral Grant s oj d( is On the 
6th it encounteud tho confederate arm} 
under General Ijcc, iii tlu WiJdciiKss, a^id 
a severe buttle ensued, wlm h wa^ < ontiuucd 
the next day Fading to foici Lee back 
by a direct attack, (n int turned his rig' 
flank, arid moved to fepolts>l\ mia Court- 
Housa Lee reached that jioint bcloie him 
and took position on the heights aiound it 
Between ihe 9th and 12th of Ma> Grant 
made several dtteimund ofloitjs to dislodge 
Lee, but fUiletf to do so, and on the 21st 
renewed his flank movement in the diicc 
tion of the Noitli Anna iivei Aiming 
thereon tho 23d h( foimd Lce*s aimyin 
position btlxind tint ‘-litaiu. Finding tin 
coufedrrafe positum too strong to Ik at 
ho ruov^il, on the 2()th, to the 
^hi(d^(thOTntny L< i followed him and oe 
cupiad a fefcroii^ j) isitiou at Cold Haibor 
On the od of Jiini (riant attempted to 
<5ai 1 1 tho feoutht 1 n w or i>\ st )i m, but w is 
repulsed with a loss ol 1 J OOO nun making 
bis total loss over GO 000 men since the 
opening of the campaign lie again moved 
around Leo’s right, and, eiowng the 
James iivei, at Wilcoxes Landing, on the 
lotB and IGth of June, advanced upon 
Petersburi^ and attack^ that city Being 
untiblo to ^iv the oobfe^Jl^ate works, he 
* Iftu^ siege Petersburg. His nglit ex- 
^ ponded acrc«s the j^pontattox, and rested 


otL/fihe and was 

longed to the nnnfe side cf the u, 

left was gradually extended d^rl^ ^ 
>eai fpr flbe purpose of seismg £be , 

load, one of Lee’s lines of (KirnmudinaifuiL 
with Noitb Carolina. 

The federal plan of campaign mduded 
the occupation of the valley of Tirginix 
and the bei^uie of the'^ railway eosinieallug ^ 
Virginia with East TainesSee and 
Gential Sigel, with an army of 
wab chaigcd with the execution of ^6 l!ask^ 
but was (Tcfeated by General* Brechsei^dge 
at New Market, on the 15th of May» and 
driven down the valley General Hantor 
buceeeded him in the command^ and ford^ 
his way to the vicinity of Lynehbn^^ 
Geneial Lee became alarmed for theifftf$i^ 
of tha*^ place, and sent General Early to^ts 
itlief with 12,000 men Early drove Huftr/ 
ter into \yest Virginia, and hashing 
down the valley, crossed the Potomab, and 
on the 7th of July occupied Frederick, 
Mai viand On the 9th he defeated a 

‘■‘inall foicG that sought to stop hia advance 
at the Monocacy iivei, and marclied upon 
Washington, which was defended by a>» 
small gairi'^on (Slant hurried reinforo8% 
nuiits to tho cajntal, aod when Early ar- 
iived bcfoie its defences, he found them 
occupied h} too strong a force to justify 
hii^ m attacking them, and retr&ted 
across tho Potomac An aimy.of 40,000 
men whs now Obsembled in t^ie valley of 
ViigiDia b} the federal government, and 
placed un- 
der Gencial 
S h c r idaii 
HedefeaU d 
Early a t 
Winchester 
on tho 19th 
of feeptein- 
b e r , at 
Fisher’s 
Hill on the 
22d , and 
I at Cedar’ 

I Creek, o n 
! the 19th of 
October, de- gen w t shbiubix^^ 
stroyed his army and laid waste the mjSmd 
valley of the tehenandoah 

On the 7th of May. the 
under General Sherman, 100,000 ^ 

advanced from Chattanopga upon the 
federate army, 5O,O00 etrong, andat 
eral Johnston, which was pos^ Ut XkdttiXlifi'' 
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By Hr fittik nmvement Shennam 
J4>bn^n Ms position and 
bkn to &U back to Besaca 
laUanked Johnston at Besaca on 
^nd l&th of May, but withoat sue- 
To avoid being outflanked, Johnston 
fell back to 
Dallas Af- 
tur some 
very heavy 
fighting a t 
if 0 w Hope 
Church, 
S h e 1 man 
turned Alla 
*toona Pa«s, 
and John- 
ston fell bac k 
to a line 
c m b r a cing 
Pine, Lo'^t, 
and Kene 
saw in oil u 
tuns Be 
tween the 

I5th of June and the 2(i of July, Slierniau 
iuade several attempts to force this hue hut 
finMng, moved to the left ind tunic ck it 
Johnston at once fill back behind the 
Chattahoochee, and within the lines of 
Atlanta He had prepared this important 
iCity fA a bicge, end was lohoKcil as soon 
Sherman hacl passed the Chattahoochee 
to attack him and loice him to a decisive 
battle Tha federal arhiy had already lost 
over 30,000 men ^ince the optning c f the 
campaign, while Johnstou had lost loss than 
8,000 Befoiethe confedei ite lominamkr 
could execute his plan, he was lemoved b^ 
the confederate president, who was per 
fionally unfriupdly to him, and was sue 
ceedea by <@eupral Hood, a g ill int but in 
competent comma’tider Ilood attacked 
Sliermau*osa the 20th and 22d of Jul>, 
befAn Atlanta^ and was taeh time defeated 
V ith 1h0av3rlQfiS He w as Outgenei ailed by 
r?5hom^iiiad was forced to cMicuate At 
lanta W ^6 %st of August 'ind*on the 2d 
of September Bhermau occupied the city 
Hood now endeavored to draw Sherman 
out of by an invasion ot Teno*cssee, 

but the latter left General Thomas, who 
hfeld Nashville, to njuanage the confederates, 
whiles in ano^]^er en tei prise Hood 
iPQMijyed from river on the 19fh 

Hof Stevembwaaod, dotting a federal force 
Icmdet Schofi^Ad %t Franklin, on 

tOtbf advanced to NaahvUle, \a}^ 
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mege to that |dacie, which was defended hr 
Gederat Thomas with an army of 40,00i0 
men Dn the l^th and 16th Thomas at- 
tacked ibe confejierates, defeated them, and 
drove them across the 'penue^ee in utter 
irout* 

In the meantime Shermim cut his com- 
munications with Chattanooga, set fire to 
Atlanta, and, on the 14th of Npvjeiuber, 
b( gan his ** march to the sea,'"' through 
Georgia, at the head of a splendid B,rmy of 
60 000 men His march wa^accompliBhed 
without difiKult> as tlioie was no enemy 
of any consiqucnce in his front, and he w* 
voted hi^ eiKigus to ravaging theopUntry 
through whicl^ he passed In about fymt 
v\etks he i cached the coast, on the ISth of 
Dccembei stoimed and captured Fort 
McAllister and on the 22d of December 
occupied Savannah, which had been evacu- 
ated b} tin confederates 

III the summer of 1804 Admiral Farra^ 
gut foited his way wilh his fleet by the 
forts deft nding the entrance to Mobile bay, 
and on the 5th of Augu‘‘t deft died th< oon- 
fedeiate fleet in the lower bay* in one of the 
liaidest fought na\al battles on reebrd. 
The forts subsequently surrendered to the 
land foices accompanviug the expedition, 
but the cit> of Mobile was not tuen for 
some n onths afterwarc’s In December an 
cxjudition was w nt n„ainst Fort Flsber, at 
tin mouth of the ( \pe Fear river, but was 
ijrjsu9cofcsful 

On the 
19th of June 
the famous 
touhdera tc 
truibti “Al- 
a b a ni a 
which had 
dcstioyod a 
large niim 
ber of inoi 
chant \ts 
sc Is owned 
in northein 
‘states, was 
cl e f c ate d 
and sunk 
h^ the Uni- 
ted btates steamer ‘‘Kearsaigc” cflT C3bep- 
bourg, France 

In the fall of 1864 Piesident Lmoolu was 
re elected over Gential McCkllan^tho caiir 
did ate of th*e democratic party/ On the 
3Ut of October the state of Nevada Wfij» 
admitted into the IJnionji t • 
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■: i f lB6o opened with briiljant e^fiderate^^ ^d 

.libr Uiiiou cause. 3 %e con- .commumcatioa' With Europe. Oiii 
- were at the end of their resources, i of February Wilmington a*as ^ 

tiieU^ forces had ?«covered<a large the Union forces, : ^ 

of the south. On the' 3 d of February Towards the end of January 
. 'informal conference irae hehi^ between* who had given Wf ^army a 
V;F^idei)t Lincoln seveiiil commis- the coast, JXis^mad 

' Kf oners from tiie confederate go vernnient, in South Garolina towards 
v- VJ^ Kpads, but resulted in nothing, operate with Grant iu bfipgipg^fh^ 

V as President Lincoln refused to entertain j a close. He- pushed forward 
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any propositions that were not based upon 
the pncwd"^ 9 ^^^ submission of the southx*rn 

» The attempt to capture Fort Fisher was 
"^rebiewed by Admiral Porter and General 
/T«f ^ m on the 15 th 

* ‘the &rfe was citfii^^by assault after a des- 
pei^ate struggle, ^ > The confederates thejj 
i f^odo^dd their Other works at the mouth 

of T'ort 

Fhber clps@di; th<^; p<pf ^ of to 


through ^ country renderj^ 


Cardhna, which was '' 

fire. Charleston was evaoimted 

federates on the same d^Ti 'Wd 

was occupied by the federal fior<5(08^^ ^ 

J^b of Mairch Bhermaii reaolJed''I%yiil^^ 
Yiltej Nortli-Oaroliua; an^ moved frp^' tb% 
plafce^tpwards Gdldsboro*', 'Kfe obiii^enitft. i 
gpverpmeut gathered a fo^of 
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Johnstdil in Slierman *6 £r<xoet 
iffitk {hi^ force attacked BhenAan 
Ai^a^^aih'm^ nn the 16 th of ^arch, and 
^BentoaviUe on the 19 th, but was unable 
^ eimyiiie ixrogresa of the fedeial army, 
on ^e 22 d of March occupied Golds- 
Ji^neton then withdrew towards 


^neteBa Cour^Hohae, fKnn which he moved 
towajhdis Lynchburg. Bichmond and Pe- 
tersburg were occuniedi by thefe 8 eral lorcc* 
on the nmrnlng of^the 3 d,, and the main 
body of the army hurried on in punamt of 
Lee, whb waa ovei taken, cut off from Lvneb^ 
burg, and compelled to surrender at Appe- 
^mattox Court-House on the 9 th of ApoBr 
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l!he^ army of General Grant resumed 
top^atim!i^ towards the last of March; hav- 
ing ^^beeniomed by 10,000 cavalry from the 
vdley of virghluia, under Geneial Shendan 
Ledb right wmgfwas turned on the 30 th of 
il^ajjeh, jmd wastdefedlW at Five Forks on 
0t April. On the mght of the 2 d 
'O^eystl Lee omened Richmond 
jMkd |%torri 9 ^urg^ and retreated towards 


Johnston's army surrendered on the 26 th 
of April to General Hherman The other 
southern forces promptly laid down their 
arms, the last to surrender being the army 
of General E Kirbv Smith, m Tei^icas, on 
the 26 th of May. 

The rejoicTngEf of the north over the close 
of the war yrere cut short by the assassina- 
tion of Presjideut Lincoln by John Wilkea 


t 






J||^ Vo^^tt ^theatres lA Washuigtefi, mit^ in^here it ivaa 1 >&riecl i^iS the 4 ise^ 
i 0 ^ the 14 th of April The grief of the miviih By the teria^ of Iw* 

f t ^ed the next <lay The assaesiD couetitutioo, Axidnew Johnsooy toe viet^ 
oompenioBs wei43 auhfleqoently cap- president, bedame Preaideot of tt e Uoitei 


Booth was killed by his 9aptors States 
otheis were either hanged or impris On the 10 th qf May Joffersoo Da’ris waa 
Wod. Thp body of thaniqrdeied prebident ^ ^ captured at Irwlnsville, Georgia, and sent 
#113 convejod through the principal cities as a prisoner to Foi tress Monroe, 
the north and west to hia home in Illi- 
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CHAPTER V. 

Bnou THF CnoSE or tiif civil war to 

THF TBESFNT TIMF 

Ow of the War— Andrew ‘Tohnson Prchidcnt-^ 
The BeconstrHttlon Question— Impeachment of 
fll0 VH^dmi Him Ac(^iUal — \men(lnunt<) to 
t3>6 CkiaAktntJon— The rubln Debt— Ihe At 
laatio Teie^ittph [ Ivbmgb fe (/runt I hctid I res 
jdent— ri|Cifio Rmlwav Completed — I he 
Alabama Claims— Hu C Uaat? > nnd Boston Tins 
— Grant Be al* otfert President— Dtiih (f Horace 
^ Greeley— “Tlie Mod »t A\ai — Murder of General 

Canby ana the Piaefe Comraissiont — 1 he 'S ir 

gixiius” Ontraa^e— FirmrnsM f th G(^<^nmtnt— 

The Panic of 1871-^Tho 1 \\\ tnr tl t Resumption 
of Spei 16 Payment'^ — The Cinteunml Cehlra 
^ions — The Centennial Fxlnhiti n — Hm Great 
Snocess— C'elebraUon pf tlie 4th of Tuh 18T — 
The Bionx W ir-trMs3Wt6re of Gen< nil C usitr and 
p the Seifenth Cas elr\ —The Presidential Pan pfliprn 
of lS76-*Th6 Kesnlt DiMiof-ed—Xlanprer ti the 
“w Country — The Florida apo Lomsiana Ileturrnng 
W Board**— The ir Action — Meiwtin^ of C< ne:re«{M— 
Dispute belts een the two Hnusen— Tli^ !• leetorel 
Commiseion— Couiiting the Vo.ia — Action of the 
^ * % 


I leetoral Commission — Ilayes Declared President 
— Inain^uratu n cf President Hayes — He Remoyee 
the federal Iroops from South Carohna and 
Louisiana 

f llE war was now at*aQ^cnd It 
liad co«?t the countif a nuUign of 
men, and an enormous »sum in 
me ’H \ 1 he efforts of tbe jgovc"‘B 

^ ment were now de\otcd to the re- 
construction of the TJmon The 
president held that the southein states had 
ni\er been cut of the Union, and attempted 
to restore them to their former places with" 
out consulting congress Tliat body npofi^ 
assembling m December, 1865, 
the president's action, and dt manded 
the southern states should 4td0pt*the 
teenth, Tourteenth fifteenth 
raents to the fjKleral cqnstittition abdBs^n^ 
slaveTy, and admitting the in Hw 

lights and privileges of a tiefiire 

being admi^d into thq Unio^ A 




afio^ps* f&mmx timb. 

* ¥ , ** * 
mmh aceomplmhcd only"^ 
“aif^ ipepeiHed aiii4 ^6o$tly fe^luros i ^ctewduiff 
thxoti^h a period of ^uii« ymr& Itb finipl 
fcUfjceS \\m due to ^wrg^yand per^ vei- 
auce of Cyrua^^. Pietd, of 2S€% Yori. 

In the lull of ld68 Di^sae^ ^ Grant, of 
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irrHieh laate4 ^ aev^l 

jNsaadf be^een the conqu^reni stotea 

the former being eostained 
by the pi^deut, who declared the action 
&f Omgrms upeonstitutional. The state^df 

thesonth were 
finally com- 
pelled to ac- 
cept thetcniib 
ofcoiigKss 
anfl upon 
ratifying the 
ameiidwoiits 
iivcjo at length 
r( '-tored to the 
Union Tin 
quari el bt- 
tween the 
picsidcnt and 
congress re- 
sulted in an 
effort to ic- 
^inove the former by irnpeacbrnent lie 
was tried before the senate on rhaigts pie- 
ferred by the house of representatives in 
the spring of 1868, but was acquitted. 

The thirteenth amendment to 
th# federal constitution, abolishing 
elavory, was adopted by the ^tites 
in 1865, The fouiteenth amend- » 

raent, guaranteeing civil rights to 
all, W Itnoat dHtiuctioii of <-iuc or 
^lor, and basing repiesentatiou 
on the number of inhabitants, was 
adopted m 1868 The fifteenth 
amendment, guaranteeing the right ^ 
of suffrage to all, irrespective of — 
race, color, or previous conditiou 
of servitude, was adopted in 1870 
The course of the Umteil btates 
with regard Jbo the French occu- 
pation of MCei^yico has-been related 
in the French history of this cen-. 

•9?i. piibhc debt was enormous 
at the close of the war, amount- 
ing to nearly $2,700,000,000 
Measures were on foot for 
its redimion, and the national 
finimotis were adjusted upon a plan 
to the nation. The • 
heavy rfito oi taxation was grad- 
ually reatv&bd,. and the country 
Itogito to'^Tecoifer rm»idly from the effects 
the wer, Ihe south sharing in the happy 
pfOV<«ne6t of afiMrs 
In cable was success- 

jhdly between Amepca nod Ireland 



the 
wate 
^tuated in 
• , 6f 1869 the 
^i^oiiri rrvu* to 
mpleted 


Illinois, the siucpfesful 
Union ainiies during 
elected president He ’ 

March, 1869 In the 
guat 1 dll way ficnn l| 
tilt Piuific Otcan w< 

Dming tive civil war a ijumher of con-^ 
fcdciatt ti insets built, tqtnppid, and 
manned in British ports, went to sea,. «»d 
comnu^^t d great raNages upon the coift* 
moi c e I f th t Un it-ed htates A fter the elo$e 
of the wfti ihe Ainintan govern ment* die- 
mamled compensation fiom Gi eat Britain 
for these looses The Bntidi go^ eminent 
l^rcfused at fiist to enteitain the demand, 
hut alter some '^ears agreed to submit the 
question to the aihitration of a board 
chosen from the iieutial nations. This 
board met at Geuev i m Switzerland on 
the 15th of Apiil, 1872, and on the 27tb 
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of Junq submitted lt«^ award in fevbr of 
the United States Great Britain was re- 
quired to pay the tlnited fitatOs dmnages 
to the amnuiit of ^$16,250,000. * 

A great fire broke out m Ohfoago on the 


it84 ' * * ^ ixJimmlsesD . msx'oMr 
\ ^ ^ •* * 
wt'jdfe^biai*, 1^1, ftud raged foir t\^0 
<iay«- bui*ned over 2,1^4 


» 7 


burned over 
4j<5re^''^f»‘|afeairly three and one-third a^ukre 
Ihe number of buildings deeftroyed 

a i7j460* l^e loss was from $196,000*- 
i0 )$200,000,000 It was the most de- 
jstFdutwe condagratioQ of modern times 
> On the 9th of November, 18'i2, a fire 
ooourred in Boston and swept over an area 
»of 65 acres m the heait of the business 
^ aection of the city. It destroyed 776 build- 
^ ings, and inflicted a loss of $78,000,000 
upon the city.^ ^ 

Iti the fail of 1872 General Giant was 
re-elected president by fin ovei whelming 
majority over Horace Gieele^, the can- 
didate of the liberal republican^and dem- 
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ocratic paitios A deplorable re^ull of the 
struggle, which was conducted with intense 
bitterness, was the death of Mr. Greeley on 
the 29fch of Novembir 1872 

On the 4th of Maich, 1873, President 
Orant entered Ujion his pocond term of 
office. Early in the same yoai a trouble- 
some war began with the Modoc Indians, 
who wens dissutisflcd with the reservations 
assigned them 1^ the goieiniuent in the 
northern part of Oregon. They took refuge 
in a djfl$cult region known as Uie 'Mava 
hedV*^ where they nSamtauied a successful 
j resistance of several months, Efforts were 
r made to settiot the utar by treaty, and 
-during one^of these confemmee the Indian^ 

^suddenly tapied^ upon the peace oommiB- 


sinners* ki&ed all ^ut ^ 4^ 
same moment, GemMl 
ing the United states irooiis 
agaml^t the savages, who also 
was shot down, and di^d Tia 

war was then pressed with vigor. The &** 
d Ians were forced to surrender, it^d tbiM 
who had been concerned in^thn mui»ler ti 
the peace coinmis^^ioners and General Ciuibjf 
were hanged on the 3d of October, 1876. 

A levOTution broke oat in the island^ 
Cuba ID 1868, ajid fbr several years the 
patriot forces succes'^fully held their ground 
against the Spanish troops The 
ment of the United States faithfully en- 
deavored to obsej ve neutrality between tha 
contending partitas, and to prevent thi 
sending of 
or men to^ the 
island. In spite of^ 
the precautions of 
the government; 
however, set^eral 
expeditions did sUO* 
ceed in getting to 
i!»ea and reaching 
Cuba. One of these 
embarked on the 
«>teamer*‘VirgiTUU8^' 
m the fall of J873. 
Tliesteampr, though 
carrying the Amer- 
ican flag and sail- 
ing in Euglisii 
waters at the.time^ 
was captured by the 
Bpanish man-of-war 
“Tornado” off the 
coastof J amaica and 
taken into the port 
of Santiago deCuba. 
Tho commander of tlie steamer, and about 
forty of tjbt crew and passengers, wore given 
a mock trial by the Spaniards, and weresfa^ 
The consul of the Uhlted States at SaniS- 
ago de Cuba made f^uat exertions to save 
the doomed men, but was treated with in- 
dignity by the Spanish officials, and was 
not allowed to communi^te with Havana, 
fiom which point he could telegrapii to 
Washington. The popular indi^at^u iO 
the United States *upon the xeeeipt of Ilia 
news of this outrage was intense and 
spoken. The government acted 
dence and trainees. Several veasd^ of wpr 
were sent to ^Santiago de Cuba 
Ihe execution of the surviving pnsoudiu^ 
and the fleet in the West In&s waa 


sasEte <?st«sjr oF'm$^ ci^u. "wjm to mu ^oms&it Tim tts& 

* ^ » 4 ’ * 

to ^ ra|»idly as ' possible Every cnee bi»»dr^yews %?n the openuj^ of tte 
ti^M6 &T \^ar, but it was revoWon, and tW events of 1773 weiw^ 
a tcK Settle the matter peaoefuily celebrated^vith appropriate ccrenionits 

^ ataijblek TheTJuited States demanded 'the places pt whi<m they occurred The 
^ rfSmjit'i/b© arrest and punishment of the centennial aufdversary oj^ the battles of 
o«^ Ipia cQHoerned in the massacre of the Lexington and C^^ncord was commemorated 
a suitable indemnity m money at both tho«e places on tb^lSth of Aprils 
♦ mtpiUes of the murdered Ineji, an with great leioicings. Onthe 17th of Jnnt 

apology to the United fttat^for the outrage the centennial of the battle of Bunker Hill 
Upoiii their flag, and the Surrender of the was cekbrated at Charlestown. ♦Vast 
^ virginius^* and her remaining passengei^i riowtl-^ were pre^ient froin*aH^ 

^ imd ^rew to an American man-otwar couotij One of the most giratuyifig 
^he alternative was yvar The Spanish tuicts of tin la^t named celebration Was the 
government was compelled to 
oOnoede these term*%, and or- 
ders were sent to Cuba to 
antreiider tlje “ Virginius"' and 
aU the Survivors to the naval 
forces of the United States. 

The Cuban officials endeav- 
ored to evade these orders, 
hut were compelled to submit, 
atid the Virgimus ' and the 
l^onevs were deliver* <1 to an 
American man of war in the 
harbor of Havana The 
apology was also made, and 
at plater period th(3 indemn- 
ity was paid to the United 
States. 

In the MLof 1873 a severe 
oommVrcifu cri'ii^, known 
the ^‘railioad panic ” caused 
Bjr eX<J 09 dive speculatiouM m 
railroad stocks and the reck- 
less constrmet:on of railroads 
myseetions of the count ly 
vhere they were not needed, 
burst upon the country It 
was the occasion of the fail-* 
ttrfe of many of the leading 
banking hp^s& and finain lal 
I institutions orthe Union, and horv< r geeelly 

hardship* and suffering m pn^^mcc of a large bod) of troops from the 
^!^patts of 'the oburrtty, and was followed southern states, ail of whom had served in 
4 by several years of great dulness and loss the coulcdt rate armicfe during the civil war. 
in all hvaaohes of trade. As early as 1872 nieasurps were set on 

In Jamiary, 1875, congress parsed an act foot for tlie proper obseriance of the com- 
praviding for the resumption of specie pay- pletiQii of the first century of American 
ments, and requinug that on and after independence Foi this purpose it was re- 
4^aanacy iat, lo79, the legal tender notes solved to hold, m the city of Philadelphia, 
^ thh g^^a^jEunent shall be redeemed m an international exhibition in 1875, m 

wh^ch all the nations of the world were m- 
Jli9»4th ISaroih, 1875^ the territory vited to participate Preparations were at 
JO# waA adfl^utted mt# the Union once s^ on foot for the celebration. The 

^te, making the tbirty*eighth mem- European gbverumehts accepted* with great 
hjw* '0* the oeni^oraiy* ^ cordiality, ^the invitations extended to Uiem 

The year 1875 eomifleted the pcaiod of by the government of the United States, 





ft"*t M ^ ^ i» f’* 

<|Hb<«^ ^iriciofisfor tbediaptayi WM ofttucallj t'ba^ >Krbip1b vivi '%^ 'mft 


was opened by tbb president of on the 1st of 4u1y «wid w*B o<^ntkj»e# tpIP , 
tbe^tiTmted States in tbe "jps’esenoe of an midnight on 4th, idid wssin m iMpi^ 
iifis^nse conoourse of citizens from all parts a grand and enthusiastic demon»trai£N^* 

Union^ and of the Emperor of The' year 1876 was not destined itf-" 
JBjdtlKiL The exhibition remained open together' a period of peace. ^ Jtn 
•Until November 10th, 1876, and was visited government of the United States V 
bx ^»789,392 persons, from tlie various treaty with the^ Sioux Indians^ by wMdh " 
states of Ijie Union, from Oanada, South the latter agreed to rdinquiah t6 Jbc 
,^^erioa, and Europe, It was one of the United States all the territory sonthr of " 
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grandest and mo^t notable eveii^ts of the i 
century and was successful in every respect, j 
Oto the 4tb day of July, 1876, the United ’ 
States of America completed the one hun- 
dredth year of their exntence as an inde- 
pendent dation* The day was celebrated 
with iinposiing ceremonies m all parts of the 
Union. The celebrations began oi^ the 
night of the 'Sd, and were k^t up until 
near midnight on the 4th. Each of the 
^e4t cities of the'Upion vied with the 
others in splendor and completeness of 
it|ibstival ; but the most interesting of idl 


Niobrara rivti, west of the one buudr^ld 
and fourth meridian of longitude, and noit^ ” ■; 
of the /oi ty-feixth parallel of latitude. This 
treaty secured to the Sioux a laige res^ i|L 
tiou in the southwestern part of Eidkotll^'' 
aud they agreed to withdraw to this reser- 
vation by the let of Januaiy, 187& A tew 
years later gold was discovers 
Hills country, a region Ijdng wfflfihin 
Sioux reservation, and this disedveM 
duced great 'excitement $mQ39g4ih^ 
class. An expedition uhder 
ter *ih. 1874 confirmed 4his diaecl^NiMl 
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, <(r«re ftt (Jnce mde by H 
to tbeBlac^ Hiluaodj 
The gOTemuletit Ordered 
miihorities to prevent udfjf such 
[fito the teintones ox the Indians, 
riaaiwy parties set out in spite of these ! 

Some were driven back by the In 
dSatiB, bat others succeeded in reaching the 
geSdL regions 

It was now evident that a systematic and 
determined efibrt Would be made to settle 
Ibe Black HilU, and as a measure tif peace 
the government resolved to pui chase that 
r^ion from the Indians, and throw it open 
to emigration. Efforts were made during 
ld75 to induce the PioUx to sell their lands, 
but they re&sed to do so They had never 
been really willing to retire to the reserva- 


I too smuU required 

spite Ilf Ibid in fording ^ nivjr 

^es back to ^13% Horn w 

the 2Sth of Juno, 11976, fhe i^enth enva£t^„ 
under General Caster* was defeated aa^ 
but to pieces to a man by an oyerwMmii^ 
force of Indian^ It waS the most ieijiblq 
reverse ever suffered by the American lufmy^ 
at the handstpof the savages. The pofular 
indignation compelled the government to 
hurry reinforcements to the scene ci Whr,. 
land Ocneials Terry affd Crogk were alblb' 
to conduct the campaign with ii^ore vig^r^ 
The Indians were beaten in a number 'fijf 
engagements, and on the 24th of Sfovemb^ 
suSeicd a decisive defeat in a battle 'WUb 
the fourth cavalry, under Colonel McKen-* 
zie, at one oi the passes of the Big Hqm 
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lions to which the of 1867 conhntd 

them, and now took ad\autage ol tlu in- 
trusion of the whites mlo then territory to 
Ratify fheli long cherished wish for war 
They broke away fiom their leacrvation, 
and made repeated foiays into "Wyoming 
and Montana, laid the country waste, cat- 
ned off the homes and cdttle, and mur 
dered such setjiers as ventmed to oppose 
them 

Thia brought "^matters to a crisis, and 
early m 1876 the gcrernment resolved to 
dqvethe Sioux bacit to their reservation., 
A &roe of legular troops Hnder Generals 
%iity and Crook was sent into the difficult 
j^d mountainous region H the upper Yel- 
mfetone, and an active campaign was be- 
gum against th'' Indians. * The force was 


mount mis Negotiations were An progress 
dunug the suinmcr and aiitumifdbr the 
1 emov al of the bipux to the Indiap terri- 
tory, and by the Dcginning of the wint^j 
the raajoiityof them had surrendered. A 
few bands undfi fitting Bull and <5re^ 
Horse continued m the field. Thqy were 
not allowed to remain in security duribg 
the winter, but were pushed vigorously. 
On the 8th of Janyary, 1877, a deci^vJ^ 
victory was won 6ver the baud of ^aay 
Horse, at Wolf mountains, in Montiina 
territory, by a force of infantry and 
lery under General Milea*. Thi^ 
led to the surrender of other b^ma of 
dians, and early in 1977 fho 
against Sitting Bull obliged fhat im 
take refuge the tem^ry 
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AiB^^A>,iBy «ie_ Spiking of 1877 ;the yar 
•baA JfeM ^t#ic5^ily brought to & olose* 

of 1876 the various poUt^ 
inM |M^i^ of tii^ UiHou nset in their re* 

. ^#pHQKve eonventious to nominate candidates 
Olfioes of Prefaideut and Vice-Presi- 
4ta!A ^ the United States. The candidates 
oif tbe republican party were . for president, 
JEba^eriord B. Hayes, of Ohio; for vwe- 
«®ident, Williaip A. Wheeler, of New 
York The deniociatic candidates were: 
for president, Bamjuel J Til den, of New 
York; for vice-pr^idont, Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks, of Indiana. A third paity, 
Called the independent gieenback party, 
nopiitiated Peter Cooper, of New Yoik, for 
president, and Salmiel F Cary, ot Ohio, 
for vice-president "The campaign wlmh 
followed tliese nominations was one of un- 
precedented bitterness, and was conduOod 
by the republK*ttii pait> upon distinct boc- 
tibnal issues, the old wounds of the (i\il 
war were a«i<l tin cats of a new 

conflict freely nnlulged in Th4 election 
WOfl held on tlie 7th t)f No\cnibtr Tlu 
popular vote was as followb foi Samiul J. 
^felden, 4,284,265 , foi Rutberfoid B llavts, 
4,038,2^5 ; for Paei Cooper, 81,7 17 Til- 
den thus received a niuioiity of 250,970 
popular votes over Hayc^, and a luajonty 
of 169,233 votes over both Uayes and 
Qooper, 

the electoral tollegcs 185 votes were 
fleoi^ary to a choice Of tins ^.umbor 
Governor Tilden r(.< en ed 184 au<l Governor 
Hayes 163 undisputed vote The voles of 
the states, of *Flori(hi, Lcaiisiini, Boiith 
Oarolina, and Ojcgoii— tw( iit>-t\\o jn num 
her— weie claimed both p irttes for tin ir 
respective candidates. It was dedared l>v 
the democrats that, cvt>n omcediug tho 
votes of Oretjon an 1 South Caioliua to Mi. 

Ml ‘TiKlui had faiilv uuiied both 
Florida and Liuibiaua, and was (utitled to 
196 eloStoral vote& The levision of the 
vote m Florifl i and Louisiana had been 
confided, since the Koij:iiiuation of those 
states, to returiiing boaids, which bodies 
^bad power to manipnlit(‘ llie votes of the 
poople of rite*** respet tivi states to an extent 
aufficienl to make^ the rtjsult what they 
pleased. In copsequence of this, it had 
aeveral rime® happened in Ijoui^^iaua that 
foturnmg board hod, after canvassing 
tnd&ote, unnounc^ed result entirely at*| 
Sice with the vote at the polL In the 
int *lbase Jhese Foai^da wen* republican 
r oomposiUon. lu the Florida boai;d 



there was^oate deanooi^o 
the ^ouisifiria board t^'plaeaofj 
m’atio member vacant, anA""::! , 
refused to fill tho^ vaotmey, leavlo^ J 
board entirely republican. ^ %pr 

The aetuming boards did xtet poMdl' I 
confidence of the country, and It ‘Vaajwe^ 
garded as of the highest important 4m 
some testraiat bhOuld be placed upon 
Iramediafely after the dectiott, * 

President Grant induced a nu^tnber.^ 
prominent lepublicans to proceed toFJe^ 
ida and Louisiana to watdhuthe eodni^r 
of the votes of , those states; and a nnmliiilS 
of leading deixmcrats repaired to Tallahas^ 
see and New Orleans for the s%me purpoee^ 
These gentlemen had ncr official charact<^^ 
and wcie without power to iilferfere in'any 
way with tbe counting of the votu. It *#14^ 
hoped, howevei, that their presence 
act as a check upon the returning 
and secure a fair count This hope W4SI?* 
not destined to he realired *The Louisiana 
boaid, in jiaiticnlai, was composed ofreeJe^ 
lcs^ and di^ieputable men, and in spite of 
the presence of the gentleraea referred to^ 
some of llu ruTst piomiqent of* whom^ayO 
open eiK oin age ment to the course Or ttfe 
boaid^ 1 C tinned the vote of the state fbr ^ 
fra}es, thus setting aside tbe popular ^ 
nia]oiit> at the ^olls nrf over 10,006 
for Ih e d cm ocratic c an didates. The Florida 
board by a similar louise returned the vote 
of that state for llajes Invesrigftl^ona’' 
showed that the elec tor il vote of South 
('^aiolma bad been fairly ciist for 
.,ft)cl Jt was gen 01 ally conceded to him. 
deniocratu Governor of Oitgon attempted 
bv a tiau‘-paront trick to give tht" electoral 
cote of that state to Mi. TKden, ahd thus 
chet him, but it camo to be tliei^pncr^l 
scDtiniciit of the coiintiy that*the ^ie{eeter^4 
\ ote of Oiegon she uld be rightfully caSt 
Hayes ^ * 

This confined the real struggle to the 
votes of Florivla and Louisiana. It W4te 
the general conviction of* the country that 
both of those states had been feirly carried 
by the d(*mo('ratic party, and many eamlat 
lepublicans gave open espressiou thia 

belief ’The action of tbe retoftt 
however, thod^h so evidently in deflate Ot 
the will of the people, was stUl 
letter of the lafvs tm«er which 
acted. The ^rspiftlican 
claiified that, as snch Motion 
trary to the laws of F3hrida add lE^^rianV 
it must stand; that neither mr 
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and that when such certifi-' doubted, being simply oveifwbelining in the 
presented to the two houses of latter state, abd that the return boards had 
at the counting of the electoral overcome these majorities only. by a fVaud- 
of the states, they must be accepted uJent use of their powers in throwing out 
"without, question, and the electoral votes of democratic votes to an extent sufficient to 
.iPl^ida and Louisiana be counted for i give Florida alid Louisiana to republi- 
fifcyes- . They declared thift the states hiui * cans. They . declared,- moreover, that, as 
to make any jaws they might see fit : the l^onisiaim board hadf refused to appoint 
Tar^e counting of their popular vote, and I a dorn'ocTatic tnemher to the vacanev in 
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■'..W seek to interfere with j that body, as required by the /aw uuaei: 

be to illegally tres]>ass wbicli they afcted, their action was necei. 
r / of the * states, sarily illegal. They held that, as both' 

, as the action of Florida and Louisiana had been wrongfully ■ 

^ the letter of and fraudulently given tp the repbbTi cans 

states, Florida by the returtf boards, in defiance of the; 
for Hayes ; will of the people of those states, as . 
this position the pressed at »the polls, the electoral yotos of . 
v pagrty was compeiled to as&uraq both of those states should ^ot be Couhted 

.;^Age i igcoiisisteut rple of the by oengress. Such action on the ^tt of 
of antes’ ; rights, the dfgsttine Congress have resulted in a q^li 

whie^^ had waged a^i^ltsndess by thlit body ' that tb^e h^ Seed 

twisty : years. Tbfe ' J popular /jhpice of a!|^tiresidepV^-^ ' 




V 
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president, and tke election of the president 
would h^ve devolved upon the house of* 
xepi;^se&tatives^ and the choice of the vice- 
prem^iUt upon the senate, in accordance 
with the provisions of the constitution. 
Xiie democrats, therefore, declared that 
they would insist upon the^rejoction of the 
votes of Florida and Louisiana, upon the 
ground of^^fraud on the paft of the return 
hoards^ and the republicans announced 
their decision to insist upon the counting 
of the votes of til ose states as certified by 
the state officials. Each party denounced 
♦he oUierwith great bitterness ; the country 
was deeply agitated, and tin eats of ainicd!^ 


♦ 

that, by the terms of the 
vice-president was comp^e^ to hgm Hid 
certificates of the states in the prepesiee (dP 
the two houses of congtpas, in joint oonv^flh 
tion, and declare*the result, the two'hott^ 
being present merely as witnesses of 
count by the vice-president With 
view the republicans in the lowef bpn^ 
agreed. The democrats in both h^^uses 
maintained that wldle the constitution re- 
quired the vice-president to open the 
cates and count the electoial votes, the ttW 
houses of congiess were made the judges of 
the legality ot tliose cei iificates, and that, 
m the case of tno presentation of two oer* 
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resistance w^ero freely indulged iu by both 
parties. The crisis was the rao-^t alarming 
tbat'had threatened the countiy smee the 
l*^Utbreak of the cimI war. A feeling ot 
general ‘ unea^'ine^s pi cv ailed thioughout 
the Union, which showed itself ui the de- 
pression of business lu all sections. 

Congress met on the 4th of Decembei, 
1S76 The house of representatives was 
organised by the democratic majority by 
the election of Samuel J RandaH, of Penn- 
sylvaniajjjM speaker Immediately upon 
the orgaSlI^tion of congress the question ot 
*the manner of counting the electoral Votes 
of the stales came up wi that body. The 
republican majunty in the senate claimed 


tificatea from the same state, the houses 
weicthe iighttul judges of WTiicfi was Ibw 
pioper one, and* that, in the event of ^ 
failure of the tvu houses to agrefe in such a 
deuibion, the vote ot such ^state must be » 
jicted; 111 support of this view they 
brought forward the twenty-second joint 
rule of congre^as, adopted February 
1865, by a lepubhcaii congreeSr®nd und^ 
which the counting of the electoral vo^ 
in 1865, 1869, %nd 1873 bad been con- 
due ted. This rule was designed to seounsii 
republican triumph at the time ^ itapaSH 
sage, but in January, MTG, when it waaevi^ 
dent that, the house of represeptidives b^vinn 
become democratic, the rule would ^ 




. r^ptiblibaii/ passed: a 

W^dat resolution^ adoptiag the joiat rules 
^^:,the previous s^sioh of congress ae the 
. jjoint imes'for that session, “ excepting tfee 
.'ij^nlgf'-seoond joint rule/^' The houqe failed 
; At the opening 

J in December, 1876, the presi- 

ruled that there were no 
operation. ' The speaker of 
£ the otli^ hand, ruled that the 

still existed. 

if ^ issui«? between the two houses was 
■NdiatW^ The house declared its 

insisting upoi^ the right secured 
to it by the twenty -second joint rule of 
-objecting to the vote of a state, and that it 
would withdraw irom the joint convention 
if this right were denied it by the senate. 
ICbe senate declared that, in case of such 
withdrawal by the house, the count would 
, bevC^ by the senate, and the result 

Ptocliuhied by the vice-president. The 
j|^S% on the other hapcl, announced its 
acting in such a case as if there 
bad'been no choice by the electoral vote; it 
bade proceed to elect the president 
iailj*; 'required, by the constitution. Each 
house was^ %m in and the 

breach b^ween them widened daily. Angry 
V sgeb^hes 4bd throats were made by members 
of cdhgress, and the generjal alarm and uu- 
^inesa deepened throughout the country. 
The time appointed by the constitution for 
cQUriting the electoral vote was rapidly 
'drawing nigh, and it seemed likely that an 
era of anarchy was about to ensue. Each 
hpu^ would act for itself; two presidents 
would be declared elected. There was no 
. doubt that President Grant would sustain 
the choice of the senate with the army. 
In^knch W.CYent civil war was inevitable. 

The danger was * so great that patriotic 
inen of Both parties hi edbgress set to work 
tb dpvise some means of settl emeu t . It was 
> plain th^ could be accomplished only 
a ©ompromise. A conference committee 
W house, which* com-. 

; long deliberation, reported to 

a bill providing 
a commiseaon, to 
of members. Five of these 

■ ;^re to by the senate, and five 

:■ rv|^(the''; 'The re- 

'^hiaiaiBg five; Were |1o be chosen from tbe 
of PpiTt of the 

thei' Will the 
onc^h:b5^tbeJu$tiojM 



JPUMSBNT 

the:^^ provided for thi^ 

of tha;4wb houses of ^ c 
tomt convention 6n to first Thursday in 
Eel^ruary. The votes to be opened by 
the yice-presi&enjt, and counted by telleiis 
appointed for the purpose^ bouse 

was to have the right to object to tbstvote 
of a state, but in cases whe^e only 
tificate was presented, the oMOetijiA must be 
sustained by the affirmati^B vote. nf bofli 
houses. If not so Ibstatoed, the^olfieeUoit 
must fall and the vote be counted*: Sectioii 
II. of the lull provided, “ That/if toblB to 
one return, or paper pui-porting to be a:i^ 
turn from a state, shall have been 
by the president ofr the senate, pur^Vtuifji . 
to be the certificutes^of electoral yote^ j ' ' ‘ 
atythe last preceding election Ibr pr" 
and vice-president in snch state i 
they shall be duplicates of the same Tetu^}^< 
all such returns and papers toall be opbn^ 
by him in the presence of the two houses 
when met as aforesaid, and read by the 
tellers, and all such returns and papers 
shall thereupon be submitted to the judg- 
ment and decision, as to which is tb6; tTU^ 
and lawful electoral vote of such stato/^^f 
the commission appbinted by toe b^h ,The 
decision pf the commission, wito the reas 
therefor, was to be jsubmittod to the twd 
houses of congress. Should pbjeetton be 
made by five senators and five repretonta- 
tives to the rcport..of the comniii^ioii, the 
two houses were to separate^and discuss the' 
said objections, the time allowed for dcb^ 
being limited by the bill; butuule^'b;^ 
houses should agree to 8ua|ain tbe objec- 
tions, the decision of the commission s]bould 
stand. 

This plan met with considerable favor 
from the conservative element of both 
houses, but was strongly opposed by the 
more ultra of both* parties. It was debated 
at hmglJi and with great vigor. It passed, 
the senate on*the 25th of January, 1877, by 
a vote of 47 yeas and 17 nays ; ten senatorA 
not voting. The vote in the house waa 
taken the next day, and* stood, yeas* 191 ; 
na.ys, 86; fourteen representatives not 
voting. The vote in the senate was di- 
vided as follows : Repiibiicans, 21 ; 

I^embcrats, 46. iVa;ys— Republicans,; 16 f 
Djemocrata, 1 . In the house it 8tb<^ : Tcaa 
— Democrats, 159: Republicans,j32; Nays 
— Democrats, 18 ; Republicans, 68.^ Tho 
bill was inftn^iately signed by President 
Grant,: wl^o had from toe first given it hii' 
warm encourageiifent. f j ^ 



Tabpoiiitecl. 



op&mi^feibn were 
. . , They >yere as f(>iJ8iwf: 

.C/lirTord, Strong, Miligr, Field ahii 
-of the supreme court; Seiiators 
Ifidiauilds, Morton, Prelinghuyse^ Thur- 
qoikn and Bayard; and Representatives 
. Biiyule, Himtonj, Abbott, Garfield and 
■i^^dar. 

twp houses .of congress met in joint 
convention on^tshe 1st of February, 1877,' 


. 

come todn the c|ee^^ pbJgQ'r 

tiens wei^ inade; ia/ reception of itb^ 
votes of Oregon and South CaroHaa. 'la 
the Oregon ca^ 

mously in favor of cotinting the votes laf tjfiis . , 
Hayes electors/ In the South Carolina " 
the coinmissiDn decided that the denifiti^i&n/: 
electors were npt lawfully cHoaem ; 
the motion to give the state ‘to 


and began the elcjctorai ! the vote stood eight^yeas to 

vote.^^ / W vote of Florida was | So' South Carolina was coimted ' for 

reaehedv three cbHificate^ presented ; Objection \vas made, on thS gh)hnd 
and were t^xhrred to Ihe electoral com mis- ■ eligibility, to certflGu electors from Michigte^ ' 

■Nevada, Penns^Jvahiai^v 
Rhode Island, Vermdht- : 
and Wisconsin, biii- the . 
objecti ons were not. 
tained by the tvyo 
The final result Wad ' ■ 
reached at ten minuteaj.. 
after four o’clock ph thW^^ - 
morning of the SS of w . 
March, 1877. The eountp ^ 
ing of tim votes: of 
states ‘ htiving beeii ddn- 
cluded, Mr^ AlJisph, cHted ;^^ 
of the idlers on the , 
of senate* a^nnounced 
the result 

ings ; whereU|ibn the J)re- f 
sid i 1 ) g offi cor, of tHfe :tjWa; 
houses declared .Ruflih^ 
ford B. Hayes, of ©hiof,^; 
the duly elected pri^si- 
den t, aii(l William A/ 
Wheder, of 'New; 
the duly elected; vipe^^ 
president, for the 
of four year$,; jeomhjppo^ ft 
ing bn iheitthjif 
lh 77 . 

Ifcxtherfor^ ^ _ 

th'^ niiietee,ntii, 

rfoEk. This body, upon hearing the argu- j dent of tlie United States, was inaUgu* 
laentS'vpf th^J ’Counsel of the democratic and j rated at Washington on< Monday, tbp A, 
Tjepiibiieap partit\s, decided tliat it had no j of March, 1877, with imposing 
power % go behind the action of th(3 return | The iiioBt important matter 
board, ,ap4 that the certificate of tliat Iwcly ! sen ted itself to the new pre^iidetit ifor 
giving the vote of that state to Hiiyes must j tleraent wag the condition of trhe 

' Louisiana and South Carplma/f^i^^ 
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be acoeptifed >by tlie two houses of congre^. 
The vote by whlph this decision was reached 
' artood eight (aibreptibl^ in favor of, it, 
and aevBa ;(ail demo it The 

X *part;f^;line appCariiU{ tlius so sharply in the 
jOOintuissioA mortift^^l 'and^ disgusted the 
ji ^ole country, which had looked to the 
' fur a decision that should be 



of 1876 an 'election forego verhpp ahd^^^^^^^ 
state officers ;w'as'.'".held;: 
states. The result at^ihe pblls wiis in fi^o^ 
of tbe,..deinocratm:;Or.,%nfi^^^%<^ 
datesv'. ■’The ;■returB■mg'^h^oe'l?di■■■l^ 
however, tlft-ew out imrtiont of Bh® jJbphfaif ! 
vote, vond decljared^ 




These 

l;>yi0i great disfavor by thd peoiSd^ Of 

■ ^ ■ Jil Souli Carolina flio cduservatiyes re- 

Geberal Wade Hamp- 
■ . ttaj; their.=caudidalc, as g© veraor. The ex- 

Mr* Daniel H. 

^ ; been the Tepnblican 

re-election. •Upon learning 
v jihbftttto democrats to inaugtyate 

■ tfefeit gbve^ Mr.*Chamberlain applied 

Qrant for troops to assist him 
V ^'he plan. 



ers of the legidi^ v; 
Jpre met at ten o’clock, and proceede(riiy ^^ 
body to the state hoiiM, \v hiclx . they ion nd 
in possession of the troops. Sbiii^ were ad- 
mitted by the door-keeper, but a liuinber 
of othbjpa ^ere refused 4dmiWon on the. 
ground that tteir credentiafe ^ere iiup?Sbd 
void. The door-keeper was sustained b\^ 
the troops, and the entir^ febd^Vof dein^^^ ^ 
cratic members withdrew*, ^at^tipg against, 
the interference of the military;Jt The 
publicans then organized the yi:!pgisj^tare 
under the protection of the troops. . ' ^ ^ ■ 



responded to, 

, . ^ commanding the depart- 

south, was ordered tb place the 
-in Columbia at Governor 
Having secured 
trbopgi, Governor (3ha,inber- 
;; the state house on 

of. Novernbjpr^ and 
soldiers in apd 

■ to, comTua.rKi. ,;all ’ 

■■ thblogisla-' 

^ -v" of iSTovem- : 


The demoftrate, on the 29th of November, 
succeeded in gaining admission to the state 
bouse, where they organized the housjfe of . 
representatives. After a struggle bf a 
week vrith the republicans, they withdrew to 
South Carolina hall, and con d doited the^ 
aes.sion$ of their legislature ihere, gaining 
members by ^degrees from Chaniberlain’s 
legislature at tilie state house. Thei repub- 
lican legislature deflated the election of 
Governor Cn ai« he rl a i n , an d on ffie 7 1 h of 
Decfeittber -he was gworn into bffice; V 
The, conservative legishitufe’ contiiuietfe' 







Its souiiow st S&udh Carolina hall> and on 
MtlfoC Depember (governor HamplofF 
watJ TOblicly inaugCrrated, Ha at once sat 
to nthtii to administer the ^govern men t of 
^ 4ikfi state. He was reoognissed by the ma-^ 
t ^ity of tbg people of South Carolina, and 
hia* calls upon them to advance a portion 
^of tJie taxes, to enable him to carry on the 

g rvernmeut, were promptly responded to. 

overnor Chaniierlain’s authority, on the 
other hand, was not recognized beyond the 
limits of the state house. 

Such was the state of affairs in South 
Caioliua at the inauguration of President 
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'Hayes* 

^eristic 


the contest* The Bbn^ptcm 
was sooiSr installed in the stt^ltouse^i£n% 
its authority was firmly established^ in, 
parts of the state. ‘ ' " * ^ 

The state buildings of Louilmna hiul 
been ;held by the federal troops ever sinofr " 
the expulsion of the members of the le^ ^ 
lature by General HeTrobriand in 187S* ' 
At the election in 1876 Stephen 
Packard was the republican cahdida^&f 
governor, and H. % Nioholls was tbO' 
candidate of the democratic party foi the 
same office. Tjie election resulted » in l4te 
choice at the polls of Mr. NichoUs; but 
when the popular vote wa^ 
canvassed by the returning 
board, that body declared 
Mr. Packard elected gover*- 
nor. The conservatives, how- 
ever, resolved not to regard 
this decision, and on th^ 8th 
of January, 1877, the con* 
servative legislature*^ was oiv , 
ganizecJ, aud Mr. JNicholls 
was publicly inaugurated 
governor of the state. On the 
same day Mr. Packard was 
sworn into office under the 
protectieri of 4;he troops.^' The* 
Nicholls government Was ac- 
knowledged by the people oi 
the state ; taxes were paid to 
it, and it= authority was gen- 
erally respected. President 
Grant was urged to withdrew 
the troops tromthe state build- 
kigs, butjite in the caseof South 
Caiolina, decliued to do so. 

President Hayes found 
Louisiana in this condition 
whtn he entered *tfpou his 
duties as chief ^magistrate of 
the rejptriblic. He sdected a 
committee consisting of font 


The new pre^dent, wuth cliarac- | repubh cans and one democrat, aucTeen tit to 
caution, proceeded to^ investigate Louisiana to investigate the state of affairs 
Jthe raattipr. After a patient and thorough ' there* The leport of the eomrniftee was 
inquiry, he came lo tlic conclusion that the > made in due time, aud tiie, president, in 
constitution gave the general goveruiiient j coiisecpicnce of its representations, witbdrtw 
no right to luterfeie in a disputed state | the troop^ on the 24th of April. Governc^ 
election.. He tlierefore resolved, w^ith the Packard at once abandon^ the coute^jt, 
.pproval of his cabinet, lo withdraw the T and the Kicholls* govevument remained 1 a 


froops from the stito piopcrty at Colum- 
bia, and on the 6th of April, 1877, the 
troops were ordered to their barracks, and 
South Oarblina was left to setfle her own 
.affairs. This step was followed by the 
.withdrawal of Governor L’hanrbcrlaiu from 


undisturbed possession of the Steto. 

The tenth census pf the tjni^ed Staleii 
was taken in 1880, and fibowed the pom]^ 
tion to be 60;152,^9/ 

In the fall of 1880, three paxtiescoii^i^ated 
the hucoession to the preeideucy- tTW 





*** 
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Ion the 2d of November, when the eleoto 
t0i stood : Gerfield, 214 ; Hancock, 155, 
Garfield having been duly ejected 
Ugas iaatigiirated at Washington on the 4th 
of imposing ceremonies. 


ing Qpon^ pleasure trip to New England. 

As he was passing through the ladies’ w ail- 
ing room of the depdt, he was fired at twice, 
by Charles J. Giiiteau, and was struck^ by 
two 'balls, one of <^luch inflicted a alight* 


Praeident Gairfi^ld entered upon the ad-, wound in hia light arm, the second produo- 
xoinisiratioii of his new duties with the sup- iug a tei nblc wound in thofright eide^f the 
pottdf the great mass of the nation, ilie- back, between the hip and the kidney- The 
neetit^e of party. From the first h^ en- a‘-^a^Mn wds at once secured, and assistance' 
aeavored to giVe to the country a better was promptly rLiicleiod to the president^ 
organized and more efficient; 
civil shrvice, and in spite 
of an unfortunate division 
in the part/ which had 
elected him, he gained 
steadily ^n the esteem of 
the people, A bitter con- 
troversy arobC between the 
two sections of tlie re- 
publican party: one sus- 
tained the preside iit, while 
the'^othor, known as “the 
stalwarts,” strong 1} op- 
posed his policy. The quar- 
reWai‘Ohe over the appouit- 
tneot of certain peracms to 
offices under tJiu grnenl^ 
governmettt. Tin stal-‘ 
warffe, led by Senators* 

Oiukling and Platt, of New 
York, claimed that the 
esfecutivo slwuld appoint 
only such person's^ as were 
r e c o m m e fi<l e d by the 
senat^is ft urn the state in 
which the appointments 
weie made; the president 
on the otkj^ h^ud insisted 
upon hia Sfeht to bestow 
office upon any one whom 


his judgmi 
woi^Siy of 


'‘stri 


e^t should deenf 
ly Of the trust. The 



jte was really contest for the inde- 
euce of the executive, and Picsident 
Garfield was warmly supported by the ma- 
}o**ity of the tiation* * 

SoOn after the opening of the administra- 
tion, the postnsaeter-general discoveicd k 
ecncsof fintudsin ednuectiou with that por- 
"fiiou of t^e mail service known as the “ Star 
presit^nt, upon being in-^ 
43|!!i[n^ of tbis,> the attorney-general 

10 brii:^ tie guilty poHies to "justice 

of disputes, on the 


ml 


of 2d of July, lS8i, the prtsi- 


CHLSTl U A ABTHTIR 

who was ’‘Oon after conveyed to the execu- 
tive mansion, wheie his wounds were e\am- 
ined»by the surgeons in attendance The 
wound in the back was found to be danger- 
ous in the extreme, and gTn\( fears were 
entertained for the president’s lifp. 

The news of the dastardly attempt on the 
president’s l»fl filled the w hole country with 
hori*t>r and indlgnatioq, and every phase of 
the long illness of the president was watched 
with painful anxiety The best medical 
skill of tb<i country was employ'Cd in the 
attempt to save tfie *prgsident’^ life, and 
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ma^ at stated times every 
Elfittoanciag Via cotidition/ 

A^r Hngmag untii the Cth of, Sep- 
the president was rcmbv<^ to Limg 

m6 eeadhore would enable him to rally 
Jitom the teriible drain upon his system 
*-«aftlsed by hi^ wound.* This change was 
>the only li(»pe loft to the surgooiis, but it 
proved a \ am one. Alarming symptoms sot 
in on*rtie IGth of Reptembor, and at thirtv- 
five mmntes after ten on the night of the 
19th, Trebident Garfield died Ilis remains 
, wcie removed 4o Washington on the 21st, 
and laid in state in the rotunda of the 
capitul until the 23d, when they weie con- 
voyed to Cleveland, Ohio. After lying in 
state in that city until the 26th, tjiey were 


uuTied vrith the higVht honoi!^ int" ^ 
vii^w ceiftefcery, in the suburbs 
land. * * * 

Inmioti lately upon receiving the newi-^ 
the probident's death the viee-presa^eil}^ 
General Chestei^ A. Arthjar, took the 
of ofhcc as Piefeident of the United States^ 
at hife residence in New York, a ^little alter 
tuo o’clock* on the morning SBptei^er 
20th. He ttas again sworn into office^^by 
the chief- justice of the United Stati&s, an<l 
qui( tly inauginutcd in the capital at 
Washington on ihe22d of September, < 
Tiie trial of (Hiitcnu for the" murde/of 
Piobulenl Garfield began Novemb^ 14th, 
1881 . he was found guilty on the 25tli of 
January. 1882; and was hanged 09 tb9 
oOth ol June following. 
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CHAPTER I. 

- FROM THE aETILKMENr OF V ANAEA TO 
TIIE FREbLNT DAI. 


C>eograpbi(!al Position of C anada- Iiiscoveiies of 
Cartier — The Fust Emit^raiita — fbe bt Lawrence 
Oi«0overe<l and Named— Cartier at !M<wtrtal -• 
Failure of the ^Juteijirise— Colonies of Tlobeisal 
and CarliOT — bamuel ( humplnin — Des Monts 
Betties Nova Scotia— Qu(be<* h-ounded— Death of 
C'**’ ^Vlain — Cliciructer of the Fi ( nch Settle men ts 
—Intercourse with the Indians -Labors ot the 
Jesuit Missionaries — M^ars With the rnglish Col- 
onies — Canada Ceded to Great Britain —Si ttli - 
ment of Nova Scotia by the Preiuh — Vrg ill's 
Expedition — Eff'orts of the Fuglibh to S< tile the 
Peninsula —Poirt Ttoval Ttikin by them— ‘Vo'v i 
Beotia tVded to Great Bnlain —Expulsion ot the 
Acadiaus — Settlcmint ol New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward iHland— The British Provinces 
during the American Ilevolution— Thu Wurftf 
ISEJ-lo -Oanad .1 aftei the Peace — Its Marked 
PrOapenty — TJic Welland Canal— Jlc hellion of 
1837— Cnioii ot Tpper and Lower Canada— The 
Montreal Riots — Ottawa Made the Capital — ^The 
Invaiion — I he Dcjminion of t'auada Es- 
tablisbod. 



jHE Dominion of Canada occupies 
•le horthei ii part of the continent 
of North America. It is bounded 
on the north by the Arctic Ocean, 
on the east by the Atlantic, on the 
sputh by tbc, United gtates^and on 
the w^t by the PRcifi^ Ocean and Aiuske. 
comprises the following provinces an4 


teriitories : Britibh Columbia, 220,000 
sfuaie miles ; Manitoba, 14,340 sqtfare 
inih »> ; Ni w Bj imiawick, 27,322 stjuare miles ; 
Noi til west territories (exclusive of Lfa* * 
brador and the islands in the Arctic C^an), 
2,750,000 bquare miles ; Nova Scotia, 21,*» 
731 bcjuaie miles; Ontario, 107,780 squai'e 
miles ; I^rince Edwaid Island, 2,173 square 
miles ; and Quebec, 193,355 ^uare miles ; 
making the total area 3,33fi,701 square 
miles. The populaticni in 1875 was 3,712,- 
331 ; of which Ontario has 1,620,851, and 
Quebec 1,101,516. * Labrador is not in- 
cluded in tiie dominion, being a ^art of the 
proviii^,c of Newfoundland, tht only Brit- 
ish American province which has not en- 
tered the dominion. , 

Until 1867 the term Canada wa^i ap- 
plied only to the provinaojs of Ontario i;md 
Quebec. * 

In the^year 1534 Chabot, Ajtaired ml 
France, induced Francis I, to send out an 
expforing expedition to America*^ The^z 
nedition was placed under thq command of 
Jacques Cartier, a mariner of St.vMiiki' 
and despatched in April, 1534, for the^^nr- 
,pose of exploring the ATn6rioan..0$a8t with 
a view to colonizing^ it* A%uicx 
of twenty days car||ed Cartier tp ' 

/oundlard. Haying passed ihroi^ Tju 
S traits of Belleisle, he drossad the geM aM 
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ie!%ctod-a.ci<^ which .virW-v- 

.^om tW he experieaced'j affiiised a shield' arms pit t 

there- He proceeded aloag the co^t a legead deckring Francis L 

..,fer;:iwS'4he small inlet called Gasp 6 ^ where the true md the countzy* 

Iliridapded and took feitoal possession of the The fleeir thed sailed for France, a ar- 
' jipoun in tlie name of the King of Prance, rived at 8 t.,Malo on the . 6 itf of July, 1530. 
jLeaving Goape bziy, Cartier discove?bd the Cartier published a truthful account of his 
great riVer of Canada, and sailed up the voyage, setting forth the severity of t^^^ 

0 be could see the land on Canadian climate atid tlie abduce of mineg 

i: His explorations' consumed of precious metals. '"His z^eport ch^fed'^for 

: Being the time the enthusiasm •with 

; Viunprepar^^ to pass the winter in America, French had regarded Amer%a,ahd1ior 
^ -the! ftoet sailed for Europe earlv in August, years the plan of colonizing the 
. .i^d' reached St Malo in safety iii about w^as laid aside. ^ 

. ^thirty days, * Some ardent spirits, however, stiU l^ 

^he reports of Cartfer concerning Amer- lieved in the possibility of planting 
; proused, the deepest interest in France, cessful colonies in the new World and hriii^ 
land it was determined by tlie government ing that vast region under the dominioti of 
to proceed at Once to the founding of a France. Among these was Francis de :1a 
dplony in the new world. A fleet of three Roque, Lord of Roberval, a nobleman of : 
welliequipped ships Wiis fitted out, and vo^;- Picardy. He was appointed, by King 

unteers from 8 onj|e of the noblest families Francis, viceroy of the territories on or 

Hi France were hot lacking. The whole near the gulf aid fiver of St. Lawrence, to 
>coinpany repaired to the cathedral, where which the high-sounding name of If orim- 
they received the bishop’s blessing, and on bega was. given, and was empowered to col- 

i<;he 19th of May, 1535, the expedition onize it. The assistance of Cartier ; Wai| 

hailed from St. Malo. The voyage was necessary to such an undertaking, and he 
Ijjpg and stormy, but Newfoundland was had the additional ad vantage' of possessiug 
iiT^cljed at length. Passing through the the entire confidence of the klQg, Rbberirw 
they entered the gulf was forced to employ him, and Cartier wiis 
. .lying: west of Newfoundland on the 10 th given authority by the king to search the 
, of Attgust, the festijral of §t. Lawrenpe the i)risons and talce from them such persons as 
imartyr, and gave to the gulf the name of he needed for the expedition. Roberval 
. that sainti which was subsequently applied and Cartier, however, failed to agre^, and 
to the great river -emptying into it. The their dissensions defeated the object of the 
*'T 0 yagerg ascended the sfreain to the island undertaking. Cartier sailed from St. Malo 
fiince called Orleans. There the flee.t aiz- in May, 1541 , and ascended, the St, LaW- 
^hoi^d, while Cartier proceeded farther up renco to a point near the present city of 
the river to the chief .Indian settlejuent on Quebec, where he built a fort. The winter 
tfie island of Hochelega. It was the de- was passed in idleness and discord, and in 
Rghtful September, and the the spring of 1542 Cartier abandoned^ the 

rCfOUht^ inviting. Oar- attempt, and sailed away for Franco with 

tier ^oenae^ a hill, at the foot of which his ships just as Roberval arrived wfth a 
ihdkn settlement lay^ and gazed with large reinl’orcement. 

the magnificent region wdjich li(>berval was unable to accomplish more 
W before hinj* He named the hill than Cartier. His new subjects^ had been 
o largely drawn from the ^niKSons, and they 

gave him considerable trouble, if wC feiay 

r the sitie of the Indian judge from the efforts resorted to. to ke^p . 

them quiet. One of them was hanged for 
M bah^ induced theft during the winter several, were put 

J-r the climate would in •irons, and a number of men and women 

* ^ ^ that of France; but a were whipped./ After remaining in Canada 

was rendered hor-^ fbr^a year, RoberV^al became disheartened/ 
scurvy among and re-embarked his subjects and returned 
to France. • • , ^ * 

5' Nearly thirty years passed away, during 

which the French made n© effhrt to secure 
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to xsegioa pf tlie St Law- territory embxsftced tlmSi Lawz^^e 

reaee. 'Their fishermeii, however, oontloued the Kouen company w^ unable tjlko 
to fi^eqUeut the American waters. By the present to accomplisn apyttung. 
cliMG of the sixteenth ce^ury vessels proceeded with his prej^atiopa, in ^ 
wore engaged in the fishenes of iSwfound- March, 1604, an ex|>editiaii conaiath^ 
land, and voyag^ for the purpose of trad- two ships was sent out to Acadi^ or SScwfa 
ing with the Indians had become common. Scotia.*'' The summer was passed in taadiixg 
In 1598 the Marquis de la Eoche, a noble* with the Indians and exploring tite OPast^^ 
man of Brittany, att!fempted4;o plant a col- and in the autumn the colonists ‘made a 
ony on tlie Isle of Sable. The colonists settlement on the island of St. Croix, at the 
consisted of criminals from the prisons of mouth of the nver^^ of the same name. Ku 
France, and the effort proved * failure. the spring of 1605 they abandoned this 
In 1600 Chauvin obtained a patent from settlement and removed to Pbrt Koyal, now 
the ci-own, conferring upon him a nionoply known as Annapolis. Efforts were made * 
of the fur trade, and Pontgiav^, a mer- to find a ‘more southern locatimi in the 
chant of St. Malo, became his partner in the latter part of 1605 and 1606, but the expe- 
enterprise. Two successful voyages w^ere ditions sent out for this purpose were driven 
made to Canada, and Chauviu intended back by storms, or wrecked among tbif 
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founding a colony there. Tlis death, in bhoals of Cap(' Cod, and the colonists dte- 

160^, prevented the execution of this plan, cided to remain at Port Eoyal. Thi^^ ^ho 

In 1603 a conipany of merchants of permanency of tlie colony was establt.^ 
Kouen was organized, and Samuel (^ham- Some years later a number of Jgsuit mis- 

S luin, an able and experienced officer of bioparu*s were sent out to Pt'-^i KovaL 

le French navy, was placed in charge nf | These labond diligently among the tribes 

an expedition, and sent to Canada to cx-^' between the Pcnqbscot and the Kennebec, 
plore the country. He was in every way* and not onV spread the Christian faith 
qualified for the task committed *to him, among tiiem, but won for the French the 
andaftermakingq, thorough and systematic constant affection of the savages. During 
exaiuipation of the region of the St. LaW- alliier contests with tKe English if A.fncr- 
remce, and fixing upon Quebec as the proper ica, these tribes remained the faithfur and 
site for a fort, returned te France and laid unwavering allied of France. • 
before his employers his report, which is In the meantime the Fiamch merAants 
still valuable for its accurate description cf had succeeded in obtaining a revocation pS 
the country and the manners^of the natives, the impolitic monopoly oi Des Monts. A 
* Soon after Champlain’s^return to France company of lOerchants of St iMTsla ar jl 
a patent was issued to Des Monts, confer- ^eppe was formed, aJid an eipeditiOtt wrs 
ring upon bhn the sole.right toxolonize the sent out to Canada under ChamplfW, who 
vast region lying "between the fortieth and "aimed not at the profits of trade, bdt 
forty-sixth parallels of latitude. As this !,the glory of founding a aUite/’ On the M 
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of July^ 1608, S»e city of Quebec was be- Indians, and no attempt was made to found 

f Uii by tihe erection of one or two cottages, an agricultural state, 
n 1609 Champlain, with but two Euro- The task of Christianizing and civilizing 
peatts, joined a party of Hurons from Mon- the savages was cjonfided to the Jesuit mis- 
treal, and Algonquins from Quebec, in an sionaries. Tliesie pushed their operati()ris 
e^i;^^dit;iou against the Five Nation^. He far beyond the limits of Canada, and by the 
as4mde(l the Sorel, explored the lake which close of the year 1646 the French had 
is now call^ by his name, and examined a established a line of missions extending 
considerable part of northern New York, across the continent from Lake Superior to 
The rel/ ^jus disputes of France spread to Nova Scotia, and between sixty and seventy 
the cofc^y, and Champlain was obliged to missionaries were actively engaged in in- 
use all his energy and authority to over- struc.ting and proaeliing to the savages, 
come the evifs wdiich these inflicted upon How far the labors of these devoted men 
the infant settlement. He succeeded in over- were actually .successful will never be 
coming them, and by his energy and perse- known, a.s their work wa.s of a character 
verance the fortunes of Quebec were placed which cannot be submitted to any human 
beyond the reach of failure. Champlain test. They did not suci^ecd, however, in 
died iu 1635^’ and was buried in '' New j changing* either the clmracter or the habits 
France/* of which he is ju.stly called ‘‘ the !of riieir converts. Tliey were still wild men, 
father.*’ I who soorac^d to engage in the labor of culti- 

The efforts of Champlain estaldi.shed the va ting Lljoir lands, and lived by hunting 
settlenlent of Caiunla upon a sure basis of j and fishing. They learned to engage in 
euccess, and after his death settlers came j the religious service.^ of the ini-ssionaries : 
over to Canada from France in considerahh^ j to chant matins and ve.'spers, but they made 
numbers. Quebec became an important no ap2>roac*li to civilization. When in after 

f lace, and other settlements were founded, years flic zeal of tlie whites for their con^ 
t was apparent from the fjr.«t that tlfe version became les.s active, and tlie tnis- 
F^euch colonies must occu])y a very didor- sionaries less numerous, they fell back into 
ent footing from those of hlnghind. ’'Hui thcfir old ways. 

soil and the climate were hot ii unfavorable Though the French w(he exceedingly 
to agricuiture, and the French seitlcmeuts successful iu establishing friendly relations 
werirof nece.ssity orgfiuizc'^l cifudiy as trad- with the Indians dwelling in Canada, they 
ging-posts. The ti'fide in furs was immensely W’ero almost constanily at war with the 
valua ble, and the French sought to secure Iroquois, or, as they w'ere afterwimls called 
the g U’lusive pos.session ()1 it. Tc this end by the English, the Five Nations, who,? 
it was iudi.speiisahle to secure the friend- dwelt south of the lakes. 


ship of the lndi*ans, especially of tliose 
tribbs inhaliiting the country to the north 
^id west of the great lakes. 

In 1634, three years before the death of 
Champion, Jjouis XIII. granted a charter 
to a comytiuy of Frencdi noMes and mer- 1 
chants, bestowing upon them the entire 
.region orahraced in tin? valley of the St. 
Lawrence, then known as New France. 
Richelieu and Champlain, who were mem- 
bers of this company, were wi.se enough to 
understand that their oountryn^pu were not 
suited to the task of colonization, and that 
if Prance 'was to found a,u empire iu the 
new world, it must be by civilizing and 
phristianizing the Indians, and bringing 
them under the rule of her king, and not 
by seekifig to peop|§ Canada with French- 
men. Prom this time it became the policy 
bf France to bring the savages under her 
iway.^ The efforts of the settlers in Canada 
weare maiuiY* devoted to trading with the 


The efforts of llic Frenclj to control the 
valley of the Mississippi at length brought 
iheiii in couffict with the Jhiglisli colonies, 
and led to several w^ars between them. The 
events of these wars liave been related in 
The History of the United iSUitcs, to Avliich 
the read( r is referred, and need not be re- 
peated lu re. The struggle w’as ended by 
the eaplure of Quebec in 1759 by the Eng- 
li.'^h army under General Wolfe, and of 
Montreal by General Hmherst in 1760. 
’On the lOtli of Februaiy, 17(:)o, the treaty 
of Paris was signed. By this treaty all 
the French possessions in North Aniericca 
east of the Mississippi were ceded ttj Great 
Britain. 'Jius Canada became an English 
province. 

Nova Scotiii was discovered by the Cabots, 
but the first settlement was made, as we 
have seen,* by Des* Monts in *1604. He 
named the country Acadia. For eight 
yedrs efforts were made to fouAd settlements 
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at Port Royal, now Annapolis, and other The Acadians agreed to acknowledge t&i 
places/^ 1613 Captain Samuel Argali, authority of their new masters, aiid to ob- 
commanding an English vessel, discovered serve a strict neutrality between Franck 
these settlements and destroyed them, claitn- and England in the war; aiid the Ehgl4^' 
ing the country for England in right of the on their part promised not to require of tbeih ; 
original discovery by Cabot. In 1621 the usual oaths of allegiance; to ezcuea 
James 1. of England, gran ted the peninsula them from bearing aiins againsto Frsn^j 
to Sir William Alexander, under the name and to protect them in the exerciite OiP tte 
of Nova Scotia. Alexander intended to Catholic religion. * v 

colonize the country upon an extensive The Acadians numbered about 17,000 
scale, and sent "out several companies of souls. They were a simfirle and harml^ 
emigrants.'. These found the places they people, and were enjoying in a marked de^ 
intended to colonize already settled by the gree the .blessings of industry and thrift. 
French, who had returned after Argali’s They had begun their settlements by de- 
departure, and sailed back to England, pending upon the fur-trade and the fisheries 
The French settlements increased rapidly, for their support, but had abandoned these 
and soon covered the greater part of the pursuits for that of agriculture, which was 
peninsula. Under Cromwell the English already yielding them rich rewards for their 
claim to Nova Scotia was renewed, and in skill and labor. They were proud of their 
1654 a strong expedition red need the French farms and took but little interest in public 
to submission to Great Britain. In 1667 affairs, scarcely knowing what was trans- 
the treaty of Breda restored Nova Scotia piring in the world around them* It is 
to France, After this several efforts Aven^ liard to imagine a more peaceful or a hap- 
made by the English to conquer Nova! pier coinmunity than this one at the time 
Scotia. These arc related in The TTId(>r(f [iXw.y passed under the baleful rule of Eng- 
of the United Statet^, to which the reader is | land, (h’iine was nnknowui among them, 
referred. In 1710 an expedition from Bos- 'and they seldom carried their disputes be- 
ton, aided by an English fleet, took .Fort I fore the l^nglish magistrates, but settilijst 
Royal, drove tlie French out of the greater them by the arl)itriition of their ohlfinen, 
part of the province, and annexed it to They were d< voted (’atliolics ; and were at- 
Grcat Britain under the name of Nova Inched to the rule of France by*laiigjiagc 
Scotia. d’he name of Port Royal was and religion ; hut snl)iriitted peacefinly to 
changed to Annapolis, in honor of tlic tlie rule of tiio English and faith fuller 
English queen; In 1713 the treaty of j observed tlu? terms ol* their surrender. 
Utrecht ceded Nova Scotia to Great Unfortiinately for the Acadians their 
Britain. ! possessions soon began to excite the euvy 

A cousidenjile part of Noaui )Scotia still of the English, d'iie JOnglish authorities 
remniued in llie Juinds of the Acadians, ])repared ii cuuniugly-devised scheme for. 
or French settlers. It lay at the hea<l of disjx^ssessiiig these simple people of thqi|r 
the Bay of Fundy, and Avas dofendiid by homes, and now j)ro(M?eded to ])nt it in exe- 
. tw^o Frencii forts. This ivgion was the ciition. 3'he usual oaths of a]Je^^Snee had 
oldest French colony in N(»rlh America, not been tomlered to the Asttyians upon 
having been setilcd sixteen years before j their surreiKler, as it Avas kiiOAvn that as 
the landing of the Pilgrims, but Ava.s re- Frenchmen and \’atholics they, could ^not 
garded by the English as Avilhin their juris- take them, a.s siiey required them to Cear 
diction. In May, 1755, (fui ing the Fronds arms against their own brethren in Canada, 
and Indian warf* an expedition of threc^ ! and to make Avar upon their religion. It 
thousand Ncav England troops Avas dd- was resolved uoav to offer the oaths to them, 
spatcl led from Boston, under Colonel John and thus either drive them into rebellion 
Wins! oAv, to attack these forts and establish or force them to abandon their hotnoc. 
the English authority over the Frerijjh When this intention was kuowm, the priests 
settlements. Upon reaching the Bay of urged their people to refuse the oaths. Th. 3 
Fundy Winslow was joined by tliree hun- Acadians hesitated. 

dred English regulars, under Colonel Thei, officers sent by. ^he English anthori- 
Monckton, who assumed the command, ties to enforce their demands acted with n 
The forts were taken 'with comparatively haughtiness an'd cruelty which added greatly 
little effort, and the authority .of England to the sorrows of the Acad iafs. Their 
was extended over the whole of Nova Scotia, titles to their lands were declared null aSid 
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all their papers and title-deeds 
fcrfteu frem them. Their prp}>erty 
was taken for the public service without 
jcoimpensation, and if they failed to furnish 
wood at the times required, the English 
Bpldiers “ might take their houses for fuel.” 
Their gy ns were seized, and they \^re de- 
prived of their boats on the pretext that 
they*might be used to communicate with 
iihe French in Canada, At last, wearied 
out ^vith these oppressions, the Acadians 
offeifed to swear allegiance to Great Britain. 
This, however^ formed no f>art of the plan 
of their persecutors, and they were answered, 
Xhat by a British statute persons who had 
been once oflered tlie oaths, and who bad 
refused them, could not be permitted to 
take them, but 7 ^ 

must be treated J;.. - ^ \ 


this his province. I am, through his maj- 
esty's goodness, directed to allow you liberty 
to carry off your money and h&usehcJd 
goods, as many as you can, without dis- 
.eonimoding the vessels you go in.” He 
then declared them, together with their 
wives and children, a total of nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty-three souls, the king's 
prisoner.s. Tlue annouiiccrnent took ti.e 
unfortunate men by surprise, and filled 
them with the deepest indignation ; but 
they were unarmed, and unable to resist. 
Tliey were held close prisoners in tlie 
church, and their homes, wdiidi they liad 
left in the morning lull of hope, were to 
see them no more. They were kept with- 
out food for tiiernselves or their children. 



AS popish re- 
cusant. 

Th iff brought 
matters to a 
crisis, aud the 
English now 
resolv 
strike thei 
>^||ive blow. 
A •proclama- 
tion was issued, 
requiring “the 



ohi'^en, aud 
^Young men, as 
well as all lads 
uV(?r ten years 
* of age,” to as- 
semble on tlie 
5th^of Beptem- 
Jjer, 175"), at a 
certain hour, at 

. designa'^jd places in their re.spoctive dis - 1 that 
■tricts, the “wishes of tlu* kiir 

In file greater number ol jdaevs the onler j hel 
was obe\ed. What happened at the village 
oi'GraiKl 'r^re, the principal sett lemeiil, will 
show tlie course pursued by the English in j away 
ail the districts. Four humii'od and cighleeii ' ‘ 
of the men of the place asseinj)hd. They 
were unarmed, and were irftirciied iuto^ the 
church, which was securely guarded. Win.s- 
low, the New England commander, then 
addressed them as follows: “You are con- 
vened together to manilest to you his inaj- 
edy's final resoluti^ to the French inhabi- 
t;mts of this his pmvince. Your lands and 
; anemouts, cattle of all kinds, and live 
-fitpek of all sorts, are forfeited to the crown, 
iyottijourselves are to be removed from 
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(lav, and were ]K)(>vly fed during the 
remainder of their captivity. They were 
1 in co)ilincmcnl. until the lOlh of 8 o|i)- 
tember, wluai it was anuomued that the 
vessels were in readiness to carry tlum 
Tlmy were not to be allowed to join 
th(‘ir brethren in Canaj|a, lest tiny should 
serve as a reinforcement to llie French in 
that provin(H>, but W(TC to be .«caUerod as 
paupers tliiougb the Engli.sh colonies, 
aiiK.mg people of another riuc and a dif- 
jereiit faith. 

On the morning of the 10th, the cap- 
fives were drawn up six deep. The Eng- 
lish, intending to make their trial as bitter 
and as painful as possible, had resolved upon 
the barbarous measure of separating the 
families of their .victims. T|ie young men 
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ind l)oyfi Were driven at the point of the 
bayonet from the church to the ship, and 
cpmpeUed to embark. They p^ed amid 
the rows of their mothers and sisters, who, 
kneeling, prayed heaven to'bless and keep 
them. Then the fathers and Ij^usbands 
were forced by the bayonet on board of 
another .sliip, and as the vessels were now 
fill], the women aiid childweii were left be- 
hind until more ships could come for them. 
They wore kept for weeks near the sea, 
suffering greatly from lack of proper 
shelter and food, and it was December be- 
fore the last of them were removed. Those 
who tried to escai)e were ruthlessly shot 
down by the sentinels. 

In some of the settlements the designs of 
the English were suspected and the procla- 
mation w^s not heeded. Some of tlio people 
fled to Canada; others souglit shelter with 
the Indians, who received tlieni with kind- 
ness ; othcTs still fled to tlie woods, lioping 
to hide til ere till the storm was over. The 
English at once proceeded to lay waste 
their homes ; the countiy was made desolate 
in order that the 'fugitives might be com- 
pelled through starvation to surrender 
themselves. 

Seven thousand Acadians were torn from 
their homes and scattered among the Eng- 
lish colonies on tlie Atlantic coast, from 
New Hampshire to Georgia. Families 
were utterly broken u]), never to be re- 
united. The colonial newspapers for many 
years w^ere filled with luouriiful advertlse- 
inents, iiiquirin'g fora lost husband or wife; 
]>arents sought^ tlieir missing children, and 
children their parents in thi^ way. But of 
all these inquiries few were answered. The 
exiles wcM'c doomed t(^ a jiartiiig worse than 
death, and their captors had done their 
work so well that human ingenuity could 
not undo it. Some of tliose who had been 
carried to Georgia attempted to return to 
their homos. Tliey escaped to sea in boats, 
and coasted from point to point northward, 
until they reached New England, when 
they were sternly ordered back. Their 
homes were their own no longer. More 
than three thousand Acadians fled to Can- 
ada, and of these about fifteen hundred se^- 
■ tied south of the Ristigouche. Upon the 
surrender of Canada they were again sub- 
jected to the persecutions of the English. 

In 1763 Cape Breton and Prince Ed- 
‘ward island' were made a part oi the prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia, bnt in 1770 the latter 
was separate from it. ‘The growth of- 


Nova Scotia was greatly promoted by t® 
result of the American revolution^ 
numbers of the royalist refugees iVoiii <5^ 
United States settled there during andaffl^ 
the war, and gave a hew impetus to 
progress of the province. ' \ S ' 

New Brunswick originally formed a 
of the colony of Acadia or New Fmnhe. 
The first settlement was made by the 
French on the Bay of Chaleurs in J639^ 
In 1G72 other settlements were made oiv tlie 
Miramichi river, and at other points on tiiC 
eastern coast. In 1713 the ^province, as a 
part of Acadia, was ceded to Great Britain 
by France by the treaty of Utrecht. In^ 
1764 the first English settlement was made- 
on the banks of the Miramichi, In 1784 
New Brunswick was formally separated 
from Nova Scotia, and became a distinct 
colony. At the close of the American rev- 
olution 5,000 royalist refugees settled in. 
the provint'c. 

Princti Edward island was settled by the 
French, and was named by tlvem Isle St. 
Jean (St. John’s ishuKl), ,It W'as held by 
France until 1703, when it wi^’s ceded to 
Great Britai]). A im settlements had been 
planted in the island })revious to this; b«t., 
the ])t rnmnent colonization did not-begin 
until aficr the cc'ssion to Great Britain. 
The i.sJamUvas placed by the Britbh crowm 
under the government of Nova Scotia. In 
1708 it was given a, separate governineiit.» 
In 1800 the name, of the island was changed 
by an act of the colonial legislature to 
Prince Edward island, in honor of Prince 
Edward, Duke of* Kent, tjie father of Queen 
Victoria. '' 

During the American revolution Can-, 
ada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward island, and Nowfoundl'lind re- ^ 
mained loyal to Great Britain. ’^fThe part 
played by these provinces in this war is 
related in Thi: History of the United Statesy 
to wlncii the reader is referred. During 
the second war between the United Statea. 
and England several unsuccessful efforts 
were made by tjie former power to conquer 
Canada- For the events of this war tl.c 
reader is referred to The History of t 
United States. 

The history of the British AmericaTv 
provinces after th^eace of 1816 was quiet 
an d uneventful. Tne g overnment *of 
ada was administered under the act of 
liament of 1774, organizing the provuii;,© 
of Quebec, as the newly-acquired region; 
was then called. By the provisions of this 
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tK0 gov^ was administered by a 

of not lees than seventeen nor more 
twenty-three members, appointed by 
tb® King of England. This council had 

f o^j^CT to levy taxes for public roads or 
Uildiugs, but for no other purpose. Such 
ordinances as it might pass concern iiJg re- 
ligion were invalid until they had received 
:thfe aanfition of tlic king.. The criniinal 
laws of Great liritain were extended to the 
colonj'. In 1791 the British parliament 
divided Canada into two provinces, called 
Upper and Lo^’cr Canadii, and gave toeiu-h 
a legislative council appointed by tlie crown, 
aiid a popular assembly clioscn by the 
people. Over eacli provinci'. was placu'd a 

f oyernpr appointed by the crown. In the 
ope of introducing the Cliurcli (d' Ihigland 


of steamboats upon the St. Lawrence ai^ 
the lakes did much to promote the growth 
of Canada, and increased its internal and 
foreign commerce in H marked degree. In 
1824 the Wei rand canal w'as begun, ami 
was completed in 1829, giving a continuous 
water passage fnnn Lake Ontario to Lake 
Erie. It was followed by the Lachiiie and 
other canals, all of wliich have been im- 
portant agents in the growth of Canadian 
commerce. • • 

III the .early part of tlie present century 
a bitter dispute arose in Canada concerning 
the proper intcTprotatiou of the act of par- 
liament for the governnuint of the two 
■ provinces. One party insisted that Oaiiada 
I was iji possession of ii transcript of the 
! British constiiution, and that the council. 



rxrvur.siTV or Tor.oxTo. 


iis the religious cstabliHlmient of tlu: prov- 
incei«, of ^f lOO.OOO acres of tlie 

public landlvY as S('t npar.l;. for the. endowment 
of the ch;rgy. The etf »rt;^])n)Vt'»l a failure, 
and, in 18i^4 the lands were dcvoit-d to 
seep lar purposes, ajid the idea of cstal)- 
lishing a state church was abandoned. • 
The provinces gi\nv steadily in population 
and prosperity, and if their advance was 
■ MOV as, riipid as that of tinar southern 
nr *hbor, the United States, yet it was as 
s fSstaiitial. As tlic bitter feelings engen- 
di^red by the w’ar died away, cordial -rela- 
tions sprang up between Canada and the 
United States, uud 0 profitable commor(*e 
*is inaugurated between thgin , and grew 
.«teudily year by year until if attaiue<l its 

The introduction 


! Wide!) con>litnl:i'd the. atlviscrs of the gov- 
■ ernorsin luaiU'i’s of state, sliould be respoii- 
|»sihle to tlie ])opidar assembly . Tlie other 
; ]*iirty maintaiiieil tliat the council was re- 
sponsible lu tiie governor oidy, and. that the 
: assc'mlfiy liad no claim iijion it. The dis- 
j jMitv'S van very high, and the trouble was 
i increased by tlie general course of the gov- 
I erimrs of the provinces, who administered 
i their governments in an arbitrary manner, 
paying little nttenrion to the pojmlar as- 
sepdily, and utterly disregarding the de- 
mands of the ])eople. In Lower Canada 
lli« popular discontent was v(‘iy great, and 
ill 1837 a portion of tlie irdiMbitants of that 

i irovineo, under the hmlership of IjOin« 
Toseph Papineau, took up arms with the 
avowed ptu pose of throwing off the rule of 
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Qteat Britain. They were defeated by the into the stream and set on fire. Bll6 drifts 
government troops in a series of engage- down to the falls, and pluxiged , over tfeeii' 
menfai, and were at length CQinpelled to in a blaze. The British minister atWaih* 
submit. Papiueau aftd the other leaders ington at once declared the respoosibilitjr 
fled the country. In December, 1837, the of his goverimicnt for the capture of the. 
popular party of Upper Canada, indignant boat, and justified it on the ground of self- 
at the arbitrary measures of 8ir Francis defence, lu the meantime the president 
Head, the governor, rose in l ebellion under had sent General Wool with a strong force 
the leadersjiij) of William l^yon Mackenzie, to the (knadian border with orders to pi'eT* , 
The revolt was su npressed by tlie govern- vent any expedition from leaving this conn- 
ment forces after^ some serious conflicts try to aid the Canadians. He compelled, 
with the insurgents. For some weeks the the force on Navy island ‘to surrendefi but 
insurgents had possession of Navy island, j the border war continued until the close of 
situated in the Niagara river, just abov(‘. 1838, when it -was ended, 
the falls. Considerable symputhy w’as These outbreaks drew the attention of th©' 
manifested for them by the pe.o}de of the British gf)voriimont more closely to the 
state of New York, and substantial aid w'as i defective system of government in operation 

in Canada. 
The people 
of Canada 
addressed 
j)etif.ions to 
t li e crown, 

]) raying for 
a union of the 
p r 0 V i n c ea . 
This 
was 
and 

the two prpv- 
in css were 
unitedlihider 
one goverii'^ 
inent, which.. 
was modelled 

U p 0 II 1 1’ ' ' 

BritLsh evs- 
tem, and was 
in every 

T*AHTjTA!WKNT nOTTRFI, OTTAWA. sjxcct a VastC 


prayer 



remjered them in spite of the eflorts (»f tlie 
Pioaident of the United States and th(‘ Gov- 
ernor of New York to prevent it. Navy 
island forms a part of Canada, and lies 
near the shore of that country. The insur- 
gents in possession of the island employed 
the steamboat “ Caroline to convey men 
and provisions I'rom the town of Scdilosser.on 
the American shore, to the island. The 
British authorities in Canada determined 
to destroy the boat. One dark night in 
December, 1837, a detachment from Can- 
ada was sent to Navy island for this pur- 
pose. Not finding the “Caroline” there, 
they went oyer to Sclilosser, where she was 
moored at her dock. ' The boat was cap- 
tured after , a short Struggle, in, which one 
American wUs killed, and was carried out 


iin])roveraent upftn the foruier.xjijsbibllsh- 
ineuts. The country was i)o\»(''ii‘‘tyl .d ^he 
Province o^ Canada. In 1849 a g neral 
amnesty to all v,So iiad taken part in the 
rebellion of 1837 was passed. 

In 1849 a bill was introduced into the 
Canadiafi parliament to indemnify 
persons fo/ the losses sustained by th-jTt, 
during the rebellion. This measure wjuv 
bitterly opposed by the people of .Montreal,, 
and gave rise to a formidable and disgrace- 
ful luot, in which the parliament was dir' 
persed and the parliament house , bm ^ ^Vi 
down by the mob. This riot iilduoed 
parliament to remove the seat of govern- 
ineiit to Toronto for the next two yc-iB,; 
and to Quebec for the four succeeding 
^"^Hrs. In 1857 Ottawa was selected as< 
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permanent seat of government, and 
puW^ buildings were erected there 
for the use of the various departments of 
the state. 

In the spring 1866 Canada was in- 
vaded ’by tlxe Fenians, an organization of 
Irishmen dwelling in the United ’^States. 
This inSano movement was met promptly 
by tjie •Canadian authorities, and the Pres- 
iaent of the United States sent General 
Meade, with a sufficient force of troops, to 
the^Janadiaii border to arrest the Fenian 
leaders and sieize their supplies. General 
Meade executed his orders with prompt- 
ness and decision, and the Canadian author- 
ities drove hack the force that iiad entered 
their country. The affair was over in a 
few days. 

In the meantime measures had been set 
on fl[)ot for the on of all tlie British 
provinces in North America. The initia- 
tive was taken by the. pnA’inco of Canada, 
and the scheme, was |)uslie(r forward wilh 
vigor and ability. On the 4rh of Decem- 
ber, 1866, deh-gates ap|)oint(Ml by .tlie 
legislative assianhlies of Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and *New Brunswick met at Luiidnn 
arrange the terms of a r-on federation, 
task, was siiccossfully jM'r formed, and 
on the 7th of February, 1867, a bill was 
iutr-pduced into the British parliament 


creating the union. It passed both houses, 
and on the 29th of March received* the 
royal assent. On the 22d of May the 
queen issued her proclamation appointing 
the 1st of July, 1867, as the day from 
which the new confederation should date its 
I existence. The new state was styled the 
Dominion of (.'anada, and was given the 
right of self-government. The Governor- 
General of Canada is appointed by the 
crown, but all the other fjftices are filled by 
the. [Kiople or by their chosen delegates, 
('’anada is thus pra(4,i(‘ully inde[>endent of 
Great Britain, though constituting an im- 
portant part of the British empire, and 
owing allegiance to the British sovereign. 
Besiries tlie federal government, the seat of 
which is fixed at Ottawa, each province of 
the dominion has its local government, and 
is independent of the others Jn the manage- 
! mcmt of its domestic. Affairs. 

I In 1870 Manitoba and the northwest 
I torritorie.s were purchased from the Hud- 
I son Bay Comfiariy and added to the 
I dominion. In 1871 British Columbia 
: -oiiicd the confederation, and in 1873 
i Ib'iiice. Edward island {Vu\ likewise. At 
I preset 1 1 ( 1878) N e w;fb u n d Ian d i s the 

loiily British province in North America 
I which has not entered into the Canadian 
‘ union. 
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FHOM THE FALL OF THE PARTHIAN EM- 

FIKE TO THE IMil'.SENT TIME. * i 

i 

Extent and Bitnation of the Modt^ni Kingdom — j 
The X^ersians Throw Oft' the Parliiian Yoke and j 
.Establisti their Indepeiideuco-* Reign of Artax- j 
— He llestores Magism— Reigua of tin? Two 
B‘Ji|.)ors — Varanes V. — Khosrn Nurfihivau — His 
Reign — The Endless Peace — Conquests of 
ihe Persian King-r-Kliosm Parviz Wrests the 
Asiatic and African Provinces from the Roman 
Empir^The Spleu||or of his Court — Molmnp 
mea's Prediction— -Last Years of Khosni — His 
Fate — Siroefi Becomes King— The Arabian Con- 
quest-r-M agism Ex terminated-- Persia Becomes 
Mohammc'lan — Restoration of the Independence 
of Perua by. Soffai* — The Seljukian Turks Con- 


quer tlie Kingdom — Tognil Beg — Reign of Malek 
Bhuh The Tartar Ortnquest — Ismail Re-e.stab- 
lishos [he Native Kingdom — Reign of Abbas — 
Persia C’onquered by the Afghans — Nadir Shah 
I>rivt\s tliem Out aiifl Restores the Kingdom — His 
Reign -Aga Mohainined Khan — His Successors 
— Wars with Russia — Accession of Nasr-ed-Diu — 
War with England— The ShalPs Visit to Europe. 


modern kipgdom of Persia is 
•tym situated in western Asia, and lies 

^ Pi b{3twceu latitude 25*^’ 30' ajiid 39° 

'/ V f' longitude 44° and 62° 

■ E. Its greatest length from north- 
ern west to southeast is 1,200 miles, 
and its greatest breadth 850 miles. It 
comprises an area of about §QQ,000 square 
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miles, and contains a population of between 
six and seven iniJlions. It is bounded on 
the north by the Russian empire, the Cas- 
pian Sea, and Khiva ; on the east by Bok- 
hara, Afghanistan, and Beluchistau ; on the 
south by the Indian Ocean and the Persian 
Gulf; and on the west by the Turkish em- 
pire. 

The events of the history of the Persian 
empires, from its foiiiidation to its destruc- 
tion by Alexand.er. the Great, have been 
related in Book IX. of this work. ■ The 
subse(]|uent history of Persia under the Par- 
thian rule is related in Book XIV. 

The modei-n kingdom of Persia, as we 
have seen, arose upon the ruins of the 
Parthian empire. Arsaces XXX., the last 
of the Parthian kings, began his reign in 
A. I). 213. Shortly afterward the Roman 
Emperor Cara^'ialla renewed the ,war with 
Parthia. In 2^6 he Crossed the Eujdi rates, 
and advancing through Mesopotamia to 
the Tigris, took Arhela and forced the 
Parthians back to tlie mountains. The 
next year he Avas murdered, and his sue- 1 
cessor, Macrinus, undertook to continue the ! 
war, but was defeated in two pitched bat- 
tles by Arsaces, and was obliged to fujr- 
chase peace by the surrender of all the 
Roman conquests east of the Ihiphralcs. j 
These successes restored the old limits <d‘ • 
the Parthian empire', and seemed to give 
back to it its fonjH'i- vigoi’ ; but at this 
moment it received its d(‘atli-blow. 

The Persians had long been restless and : 
discontented under tin:' Parthian rule, j 
Although the Rointins had I h‘(‘ii defeated, ! 
the ein})ire was* distraeted wdh the (dainisj 
of ])retendcrs wdio dis|)utccj the crown witli j 
Arsaces XXX. “ T\vo i)j-Mnehes of the j 
Arsacid family, both of tliem settled in I 
Bactria, we-jo at feud with tin.', reigning j 
prince; aiid tliese oiii?nd(;d relatives carried j 
their enmity to such a length as to consider! 
submission to a i'oieignor a less evil than 
subjection to the de fado lioad of their 
house. The success of Artabaiius (Arsaccs 
XXX. ) in the war against Rome had no 
effect upon his domestic foes.” This state 
of affairs encouraged the Persians to throw 
off their submission to the Parthians and 
recover their independence. The Persians* 
had, in the original arrau gem cuts of the 
Parthian empire, been treated with a cer- 
tain amount of favor. They had been 
allowed to retain their native moiiarchs — a 
conce.ssion which naturally involved the 
con ti nuance of the nationls laws, Customs, 


and traditions. Their religion .hiad n6i " 
been persecuted, and had even in the early ' 
times attracted a considerable amount of : 
court favor. But it would seem that lat^ 
terly the privileges of the nation had been 
diminished, while their prejudices were 
wantonly shocked.” The tributa^ King 
of Persia under Parthia at this time was 
Artaxerxes, or Ardeshir, as he is cstlled by 
the native historians, the son of Sassan, 
who claimed to be descended from” the 
ancient line of Cyrus. Encouraged by the 
dissensions in the Parthian"' kingdom, he 
took up arms against his sovereign in A, i). 
220, or perhaps a little later, and in a short 
while succeeded in establishing the inde- 
pendence of Persia propel-, or the modem ; 
province of Faristaii. Thoii turning hia 
arms oattlward agfiinst Carmania (the 
modern Kerman), he reduced it, and next 
pio(;eeded to overrun Media. The Parthian 
king now took the field against his rebel- 
lious vassal, but was defc'Mted and slain in 
the great battle of Hormuz, A. D. 226. The 
struggle was continued by the sons of Ar- 
.sace.s, who wci-c', aided by tlio King of 
Armenia ; but the Persians wore everywhere - 
siK-cossfnl, and after a struggle of a 
years tlu' old Pai thian empire yielded, iivnd 
Artaxerxes w^as left in undis]nUed posses- 
sion oi‘ the modern kingdom of Persia, He 
at once prooecderl to consolidate his king- 
dom, and restored the ancient religion of 
Zoroaster and tin* authority ol' the Magi, 
d’lic dynasty which he founded is known as 
Ihe Kassaiiida.'. It Jield tlic throne for 
more than lour hiuidred y(;ars, and gave to 
Persia Iwenty-nine kings. Ihit few -Of 
these are worthy of liisttu’ic mention. 

Bapoi- 1., the son of tlie founder of the 
kingdom, was a vigorous ruler. -.Tie be- 
came involved in a w-ar with tji'^iomans, 
ami defeated their armies and Hook the 
fhnperor \'?dcaia:H- jn-isoner. Sajlbr II, 
the niiiil^ king of the new dynasty, was 
born in A. ik 301), and reigned seventy-onsft 
years or from the day of his birth. As 
wc have r('l^ited elsewhere, he w’aged fre- 
(jiient and liloody wars with the Roman 
Emperors Constantins and Julian. The. 
latter w’us defeated and killed, a. p. 363, 
Varanes V., the twelfth king, reigned 
twenty years. He w'as famous for tlib. 
splendor of his court and his generosity. 
He drove back a Tarta? horde which en- 
deavored to overrun Persia. Choeroes, or 
Khosru Xushirvan, the twxmty-flrst king, 
came to the throne in A. nu 531, 
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^rei^^d until 579. He was one of Persia’s peace upon condition of paying to Persia 
gr^test monarchs, and is regarded by his annually the sum of 30,000 pieces of silver. 
countr)rmen as a model of justice, wisdom, Chosroes, besides conducting these wars 
generosity, and statesmanship. He found with the Romans, carried his conquests 
his -kingdom involved in u war with the beyond the Ox^is and Indus on the east, 
Roiman empire.. The Emperor Justinian and into Arabia on the south. His reign 
was anxious for peace, and purchasedvt at is regarded as the golden age of modern 
the price "of 11,000 pounds of gold, a. d. Persia. He ))uilt or repaired a number 
633; •The two sovereigns termed this an of caravansaries, bazaars, bridges, and other 
endlesis peace, but in 540, 'Chosroes, who public edifices; founded colleges and schools, 
had bfecome jealous of the great successes encouraged learning, and ijitrodneed at his 
of Justinian in Africa, Sicily, and Italy, court the philosophers of Greece.” 
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sufldenly renewetl the w:ir, and iiivadjuir (/)iosroe.s was succeeded by his son Hof- 
Syria and Palestine with a powerful army, mu/. 111., a weak and wicked prince, who 
speedily conquered those coiiiitnes. The was to death by one of his generals in 
great general Belisarius was sent to com- 500. The Ronuiii Emperor jMaiiricfO took 
maud the Roman army, and in two succes- ii[) the eausc of Khosru Parviz, the son of 
'ftivc campaigns (a- d. 541-542) compelled ihe murdered monarch, and secured to him 
the Persian king to retire to his own domin- Ids •I’atlicr’s throne. Kliosni, grateful for 
ions without striking a blow. Belisarius this assistance, maintained the most friendly 
was then* removed iirom his command and relations with the einjnre during the life 
*sent to direct the operations in Italy, and of Maurice ; but upon the assassination of 
the Persian arms were once* more success- that monarbh turned his arms -against the 
fill. The war was continued until 561, empire and wrested some of its finest prov- 
whiiii the Rftmans were obliged to make inces from it, ’Byria, Palestine, Egypt, 
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CarthageV and Tripoli were subdued, and 
for a time were subject to the Persian king. 
Jerusalem suffered severely. “ The devout 
offerings of three Imndred years,” says 
Gibbon, “ were rifled in one sacrilegious 
day. Tlie patriarch Zachariah and the 
true cross were trans[)orte(l into Persia, and 
the inassiicro of 90,000 Christians is attrib- 
uted to the Jews and Arabs who swelled 
the disorder of the Persian monarch. . . . 
Egypt itself, the,, only province which had 
been exempt since the time of Diocletian 
from foreign and domestic wars, was again 
fiubclued by the successor of Cyrus. . . . 

His westeru tr()|)hy was erected, not on the 
walls of Carthage, but in the Jieighborjiood 
of Tripoli. The Greek colonies of C/yrene 
were finally ext irpatiMl ; and the conqueror, 
following the footsteps of Alexander, re- 
turned ill triumph thi*ough the sands of the 
Libyan dissert.” In another campaign he 
subdued the entire region between the 
Euplirates and the Bosphorus. Chalcedon 
was taken after a long siege, and for ten 
years a Persian, camp was maintained 
within sight of Constaininople. Khosrn is 
also 'Celebrated for the magnificence and 
luxury of his court. “ Six thousand guards 
successively mounted before^ the palace 
gate; the service of the interior apartments 
was performed by 12,000 slaves;. and the 
various trejasureS of gold, silver, gems, silk, 
and aromatics were deposited iu a hundred 
subterraueaix vaults. The voice of flattery, 
and perhaps of fiction, is not asliamed to 
compute the o0,00() .rhdi hangings that 
adorned the walls; the 40,000 columns of 
silver, or morti probal)Iy of marble and 
plated wo(jd, that .supported the roof; and 
the 1,000 globes of gold suspended iu the 
dome to imitate the niotioris of the planets 
and the constellations of the zodiac.” Tlic 
‘'Great King” was surroundod by poets of 
rare skill, his .stables held 50,000 horses of 
the purest bloud, and his harem contained 
3,000 of the loveliest of women, the most 
beautiful of whom wa.s Shirin, or Irene, a 
Greek Christian, whose beauty and whoso 
passion for the king constitute the fiivoritc 
theme of Persian poets. “ While the 
Persian monarch coulemplated the wonders 
of his art and power, he received an epistie 
from an obscure citizen of Mecca, inviting 
him to acknowledge Mobammed as the 
apostle of God. He rejected the invitation 
and tore the epistle. . ‘ It ia thus,’ ex- 
claimed the Arabian .prophet, ‘that God 
will tear the kingdom and reject the sup- 


plications of Khosru.'” The last years of ; 
khosru justified this prediction, whiej^ 
seemed so absurd at the time of its uttef- 
auce. The Emperor Heraclius awoke from 
the lethargy that marked the first years of 
his reign, drove the Persians back from the 
Bo.spLorus (a. d. 622), and in six years 
stripj)ed Khosru of all his foreign conquests, 
invaded Persia, and captured, plundered, 
and burned liis Ikraous galace at Dastagerd. 
In the midst of hi.s misfortunes Kiiosru was 
seized by his eldest son. Biroes ; eighteen, of 
Ids sons were put to death before his eyes,: 
and he was thrown into a dungeon, where 
he died five days later, A. D. 628. 

Siroe.s, or Bhirueh, at once mounted the 
throne, and (joncluded a pe.ace with the Em* 
peror lUuaelius. He reigned only eight 
months, and in the four years which fol- 
lowed his death nine kings successively 
rejgiied over Persia.* These “disputed 
with tin*, sword or dagger, the fVfigrnt*nts of 
an exluiustiHl monarchy. Every province 
and eacli city of Persia wa.s the scene of 
indepe ndence, of discord, ami lilood.” 

In (>.‘)2 "N'ezdegerd HI. united the fac- 
tions under him. It was too late to 
save the old IVnsian sysUan, however, for 
tlie Mohammedan Arabs were already' ^i- 
rccting their invincible armies against the 
kingdom. Yezdogerd strove manfully to 
b<‘at them baek^ iuit in vain. , He was de- 
feat(?d in a great l)MttIe at Carlesia in 636, 
and again at Kcliaveiid in 641. In the 
hitter light 100,000 men are said to liave 
falhai in the Pci'sian ranks. Tlie battle’ 
decided the fate rjf Pi-rsia. Yezdegerd was 
Ibrcod to seek safety in flight ; he wand .wed 
a lugitive in the. eastern provinces until 
651, when a miller, tempted by the riclmfe^’ 
of liis dniss, put him to death, and threw 
his body into the river. With, -iim ended 
the line of the Sassanidie and!^ tlie religion 
of the Magi. « 

The Mtjjiiimmedaijs, upon becoming 
tors of the kingdom aftqr the battle of 
Nehaveud, inaugurated a cruel persecution 
of the Magy The adherents to the ancient 
religion were massacred without mercy, and 
only a hapdful of daring souls ventured-to- 
adhere to the faith of their fathers. 

For two hundred years Persia was simply 
a province of the empire of the khalifs, and 
during this time the people becf?.rae Mo- 
hammedans in faith. '' Though they ac- 
cepted the religion of their conquero^, tha 
Persians were by no means satisfied wjth 
their rule. In 868 Soflar, an adventu^, 
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Wfao'bftd a pewterer, arid afterwards a generous king. His son, Malek Shah, sue- 
bandit chief, raised the standard of revolt, ceeded him at his death in 1072. ‘‘Malek 
The people flocked to him, and the viceroy Shah,*’ says Gibbon, was, “ by his personal 
the khalif was driven out, and the inde- merit and the exteiit of his empire, the 
ipendetice of the country restored. The greatest prina:! of his age.*' He died in 
successful leader founded a dynasty known 1092, and the next thirty years were passed 
as -the Sofllirides, which embraced, four i in wars between his sons. Sarvjar, the last 
kings in all. These maintained their au- j of the house of rogrnl, died in 1175, and 
thority'only by coiistant wars with the for nearly a century anarchy prevailed in 
khalim and the jobellious nobles of the Persia. 

kingtldtn. About the beginning of the In 1258 Hoolakii Khan, the grandson of 
teulJh century this dynasty (;ame to an end, Zinghis Khan, conquered Pc'rsia and estal> 
and Persia was divided between the houses lished the seatot his empire at Maragha, in. 
of Sam an i and Hilanii. The first of these Azorhijiin. broin this time the history nf 
teigned over eastern Persia and Afghanis- the country is uneventful. 
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tan; tfr\otJier governed tlie balance of the In 1393 Timoiir or Tamerlane, the great 
ki^dom|^* Tartar conqueror, burst into Persia and 

Thug divided Persia fell an easy prey to speedily reduced the kingdom to submission 
t]|ie Seljukian Turks, tn .1042 Togrul llcg to him, scattering ruin and desolation 
having made himself master of Khorasan, through every part of it. The reigns of hi» 
declared luiuself King of Persia, and ir. sueeessors make up a period of almost eon- 
than twenty years reduced the whole stunt civil W'ar, extending through more 
kingdom to submission Tlie than a century. 

neighboring countries were also subdued. About 1503 Ismail, a descendant of the 
Bagdad was taken, and the Arabian khalif famous saint, Sheik 8uffi, summoned his 
made prisoner. The conqueror triiated the ^followers and claimed the throne. In four 
commander of the faithful with *honor *years he made himself master of all Persia, 
and reverence, and wiis vested by him with iiud founded the Suffavean dynasty. He 
the temporal riij^ of the Mohammedan died in 1523, and his son Tamasp succeeded 
Ompire. ^ ^ ^ him on the throne. This monarch reigned 

Togyul Beg was succeeded on the throne fifty-three year.s — a period of great pros- 
bf Persia by his nephew, Alp Arslan, who perity to the country. “Anthony Jenkin- 
was also a ^reat conqueror, and a just and Ison, one of the 'earliest of English adven- 
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turersto Pet^ia, visited the court of Tamasp He tolerated all forms of religion, and 
aaimeiiyoy from Queen Elizabeth; but the especially friendly to the iew Ch^istS|l»i 
intolerance of the Moluimmedan sovereign who came into his kingdom. '^Hia reyt 
drove the Christian from his presence,” enues were spent on improvement^ Cj»rr ' 
At the death of Tamasp his sous disputed avansaries, bridges, aqueducts, bazaa^s^ 
the crown among themselves. At last his mosques, and colleges arose in every quarf 

. ter, Ispahan, the capital, was 


didly embellished. Mushed was/c^ 
namented; and the ruins -of f thn 
palaces of Furrakjjbad in Mazunde^ 

ran, and of Ashruli in A9trab&d*> still 

declare his taste and munificerfije.” 

In his administration«of justice he 
was severe, and in his later years his 
punishincjits were siidd(?n and sum- 
]nary, and were inflicted upon inei^e 
suspicion. To liis own family he 
was a criiol tyrant; he put to death 
his oldest son because he suspected* 
him of meditating a rebellion, and 
])ut out the eyes of all the rest. He 
died in 1G28, and after his death 
the Sufrav(‘an dynasty steadily de- 
clined. For nearly a century the 
history of IVrsia is little more than 
a record of the names of lier kings. 

in 1722 the Afghans invaded Per- 
sia, Mini redu(‘(jd tlie country, cajjj- 
lurcd Ispalian, and set up a dyn^^sty 
of their own. TIkj first king was 
Malinioud Chiljee, wlio began his 
reign by a, terriljlo imisaaero of®tbe 
male population of Tspahnn, and 
ended it a inadinan. The Afghans 
rilled Persia for seven years, and 
their reign is marked by the mpst 
horrilde tyranny. 

At length, in IT^K), Nadir Shuh, 
a chief of the Atfshar tribe, took ug, 
ar ms and ( I (‘dared his deter miuatioii ' 
to di'ive every Alghaii from .the 
soil .of IV’rsia. Ho rej-'^yed tbp 
claims of tlui son of the llast Suf- 
fav(;:ui king,»Miid the people flocked 
to his Sian (lard. In a series of 

vigorous camjiaigns he defeated thtt 
Afgluins and destroyed them almost 
to a man. The last of the Afghiin 
kings was recognized while endeavor- 
ing to escape from Persia, and wifli 
slain. “Thus was destroyed th^ 
♦grisly phantom which for seven 
wretched years liad brooded over Persia, 
converting her fairest provinces into de^ ; 
erts, her cities into ebarn^hhouses, and Cut- 
ting itself with the blood million other 
people.” 

In 1736 Nadir deposed the ^ing whom 
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gi-andsoii Abbas was proejaime(.l king in 
1587^ He was a great and powerful mon--| 
arch, and successfully defended his king- 
dom against the eiforts.of the*Turks to 
conquer it. During his reign a commercial 
intercourse was established with England. 
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%6 restored to his throne, and assumed 
: He reduced Kho- 

rafian, took Candahar, subdued Afghanis- 
' 'bm/and even invaded India, and captured 
plundered the great city of Delhi. 
Tilid^r him the limits of' Persia were the 
Ojtfis, the Indus, the Caspian, th^ Cau- 
casus, a.ud the Tigris. To his people and to 
his own family Nadir was a cruel tyrant. 
Susppctmg his eldjftt son of plotting against 
him^ he caused his eyes to be put out. It 
is not my eyes you have put out,” said the 
'^wpce, “ it is those of Persia.” “The pro- 
phetic truth,” says Sir John Malcolm, 
“sank deep into the heart of Nadir, who, 
becoming from that moment a prey to re- 
morse and gloomy anticipations, never know 
happiness, .nor desired that others should 
feel it.” His barbarities at lengtli drove 
his people to despair, and in 1747 ho was 
assassinated by the captain of his guard. 
His death was followed by more than fifty 
years of revt)lution and disorder, caused by 
the efforts of various claimants to secure 
the crown. 

About the last of the eighteenth century 
Aga Mohammed Khan seized the throne, 
iWstored order to the country, and founded 
the dynasty of the Kadjars — the ])resent 
reigning family of Persia. He was a man 
of extraordinary ferocity of disposition, 
and!* treated' lii.s favnilv w^th great (naedlv. 

Was a sagacious and profound dissem- 
bler,' yet severely just, and although grasp- 
ing and avaricious himself, a di'adly foe to 
pec?alation in his officers. To liis soldiers 
he was particuliydy iudulg(‘ut, aiicL they 
repaid his kindness by their fidelity. In 
latter years of his reign bis temper, at 
all times peevish and dangerous, became 
■ feroeioih>^- Jlis counteuanee, which resem- 
bled thatj^ a shrivelled old woman, as- 
sumed occasionally a horrible expression, 
of^ which. he was sensiRle, and could not 
endure to be looked at. Even his confi- 
dential domestics approached him trem- 
bling, and their blood curdled at the 
fiound of his shrill, dissonant voice, which 
was seldom rafted' without uttering a term 
of* gross abuse or an order for punishment.” 


He was murdered in 1797 by two of his 
attendants whom he had sentenced 1^ 
death for disturbing him with their noise. 

Futeh All Shvih, the nepheiv of the mur- 
dered monarch, succeeded him. Soon after 
the opening of his reign he became in- 
volved in a war with Kussia, in which he 
suffered an unbroken series of reverses,' In. 
1800 he ivas compelled to surrender (ii?orgiat 
to the czar, and in 1808 Mingrelia was also 
wrested from him by tht^ Russians. Dag- 
hestan and Shirwan were r>verran by the 
Russians, and in 1805 Karabang volun- 
tarily submitted to them. The war was 
brought to an end by the intervention of 
England, and in October, 1818, the. treatv 
of. Goolislan w'as signed. It fixed the 
boundary between Persia and Russia so 
imlefinindy as to give cause for constant 
disinites and a fn^sh war. •riiis broke out 
in 182f), and was closed V;y th(j treaty of 
Turkoinanshaee, February 21st, 1828. 
tins treaty Persia lost still more of her ter- 
ritory, and the Russian frontier was ad- 
vanced to Mount Ararat and the left bank 
of the Aras, the present boundary. 

Mubammod succeeded to the throne in 
1885, at the dtiath of Futeh Ali. He 
reigned until 1848, but bis reign was un- 
eventful. He was succeeded by Nasr-ed- 
Din, tlie pres(‘,iit shah, who w'asbut eighteen 
years old at the time. In 1856 Persia be- 
(>jime involved in a 'war with Great Rritain. 
A fter several victories of the English troops 
in the southern part of the kingdom, under 
the command of Generals On tram and 
Havelo(;k, Persia was forced to make peace. 
The treatv, which was signed at .Paris on 
the 4th of March, 1857, conceded all the 
demands of Great Britain. In 1860 a ter- 
rible pestilence and famine swept over a large 
part of the country, and in 1870 and 1871 a 
still more serious famine scourged the king- 
dom. Two millions of people are said to have- 
perished during the latter famine. In the 
summer of 1878, the Shah Nasr-cd-Din 
made a tour through Eiiroj>e, visiting Vi- 
enna, Paris, and London, where he was 
magnificently entertained. Since tlien the 
history of Persia has been uneventful. 
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BOOIEC XXXV, 

THE HISTORY OE CHHSTA^. 


CHAPTER I. 

FBOM THE EARLIEST^ TIMES TO THE PRES- 
.ENT DAY. 

‘Geogmpbical Position of China — Early History — 
Yu toe Great — Early Soverei^rns — lleigi) of Wu- 
Wiing — The Tsin Dynasty —The Great Wall of 
China — The Han Dynasty — Division of the 
Empire— Christianity Preached in China — Iii- 
roao^s of the Tartars — They Conquer China — 
Kublai Khan — Rise of the Ming Dynasty — The 
Tartars Driven Back — Beginning of tiie Inter- 
course of China with Europe — Rise of the Mant- 
;Choo Dynasty — Reign of Kang-lii — The Jesuits in 
China-^The Protestant Missionaries — The Bible 
Translated intb Chinese — The Opium War — Its 
Results — Treaties of China with tho^ Western 
Powers — Efforts of the Chinese Government to 
Evade these Treaties — Tlie Western Powers Com- 
pel China to Keep Faith witli them — Pekin Cajv 
tiired by the French and English — The Taiping 
Rebellion — The Mohammedan Revolt — Cimngc in 
the Policy of China — The Burlingame Embassy — 
The Massacre at Tien-tsih — Action of the ( Jiinese 
Government — The First Railway in China. 

empire of Chirm occupies the 
larger part* of soiitheasteru Asia, 
•^11 China proper, culled ])y tlu*, iuhah- 
, itants Chungkwoh or the Middle 
Kingdom, or Chunglnva (the Cen- 
tral Flowery Land), comprises the 
most important portion of the empire}. 
It extends from longitude 98*^ to .123^ E., 
and from latitude 18'^ to 4o° It c(]^ti- 
prises ^n area* of aiiout 1, "500, 000 square 
miles, and contains a population estimated 
4i.t alfout 400,000,000. 

The liistory of China dates back nearly 
5,000 years, but the earlier portions of it 
.are entirely inytliical. According to the 
Chinese writer,^, Fuh-hi became the ruler 
of the count ry about n. c. 2852, and 
founded the Chinese empire. He is said to 
have taught his people how to raise cattle, 
and the art of writiug, and to have intro- 
duced the institution of marriage and -the 
divisions of the year. He was succeeded 
by Shin-nung, who taught the peo])le agri- 
culture and medicine. Then came Hwang- 
ti, who is said to have invented clocks, 

. weapons, ships, wheeled vehicles, ifnd inh- 
eical instruments, and to have introduced 
coins and weights and measures. Ti-ku, the 
next emperor, establislied schools, and in- 
'^oduced the practice of polygamy. He was 


if 

succeeded in 2357 b. c. by his son Ifwu, 
with whom the more certain history of ‘ 
China commences. H^reigned until B. a 
2258, and greatly advanced the civiliiatioU 
and wealth of his country, and built ihany 
roads an d can als. 11 i s son b h u n succeeded 
him and reigned until B. c. 2207. He hafi 
as good aud wise a ruler as his father. In 
2207 the throne passed to Yu the Great, 
who founded the dynasty of Hi a, which 
lield the throne until B. c. 1767. This. sov- 
ereign was the first to make himself the 
head of the national religion as well as the 
temporal ruler of Cliina, His son’s reign 
was uneveiitiiil, but his grandson, the third 
of the dynasty, lost his crown in a popular 
revolution, whicli plac(Kl his brother, Ghung- 
kang, a vigorou.s ruler, on the throne. His 
(ieatii was followed by a period of war 
which was closed by the elevation of Shang- 
kang to IIk} throru}. He governed -the 
country well, and was succeeded by son 
Ti-chu, the last of the great Hia sovereigus. 
After his death tlie dynasty declined, and 
in 1766 was overthrown by a revoliTtion. 
The bhang or Yin dyiiasty mo\v came into 
])()wer, aiul held the throne Irom B. C. 1766 
to B. o. 1122. It consisted of twenty-eight 
sovereigns, whose reigns were uneventful. 
Witl^ but few exceptions they were wicked, 
cruel, and despicable. In b. c. 1122 Wu- 
waiig, a great general, headed a revolt^ 
against Chow-sin, the last of the Shang 
emperors, and i-edu(?ed him to straits 
that lie collected his treasures a ‘M women 
in his palace, and placing himself in the 
midst of them, set fire to the building, and 
perished with them in the flames'. 

Wu-wang now mounted the throne, ahd ‘ 
founded the Chow dynasty, which ruled 
China for 873 years — from u. c. 1122 to B, G. 
249. W u-wang was a grestt ruler, and in- 
troduced many wise and useful reforms i^to 
the empire. His successors were his infeK ; 
riors, and the history of their reigns is 
simply a record of the civil wars, conflicts . v 
with the Tartars, and struggles with the : 
bellious princes which marked the perioiL 
The power of the crown was never wi^afcer- 
thaft under this dynasty. The reign ittf tiie 
Emperor Li-wang (b. c. 671-544) fe meoa^ : 
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arable principallv as the period of the birth 
of Meog-tse, or Mencius, the chief disciple 
^poujuder of Confucius. 

In B* C* 249 the Chow dynasty gave way 
4)0 thaL of Tsin, a more vigorous race of 
, sovereigns. They curbed the power of the 
great va^al princes, and made the eidperor , 
nOnoe more the supreme ruler of China. "The 
]Smperor Ohing-wang, the sec/Ond sovereign, 
who 'reigned c. 246 to b. c. 210, 

^reefed the ‘‘ great wall of China for the 
protection of the empire against the incur- 
sions of the Tartars. The great wall (wan- 

ihc/ianff, i. c., the myriad mile wall), on the 
northern frontier of China proper, is the 
most gigantic work of defence ever erected 
by man. It runs from a point on the coast I 
of Liantnng, latitude 40^' 4' N., longitude j 
120° 2' E., in a westerly direction to the j 
Yellow river, in latitude 391° N. and longi- ! 
tude 11U° E. ; thence to latitude 37° N. ! 
and again in a northwesterly ^lirection to | 
its termination in longitude 99° E. and 
latitude 40° N., making twenty-one de- 
gfees of longitude, and with its windings ! 
a length of 1,250 or 1,500 miles. In some . 
places it is a singh^ ]’am])art, in others j 
a^^ solid fbinidation of* granite, while the 1 
east^u section has a height of from fif- ' 
teen to thirty feet, and a breadth such 
that sij4 horsemen may ride abreast on ; 
it, ^here arc brick towers on if at diflm‘iit ' 
i^om^^ervals, about forty feet high/' Chiug- 
wang was the first to formally assume the 
title of hwang or emperor. He resolved 
that the history of China should coniTuerH^e 
-with his reign, an^l in order to efface fhe 
meibory of all former events, ordered all 
books treating of them to be burned. 
In this way a vast mass of the earlier liter- ' 
atureoN^hipa was destroyed, among others 
the writijfefcof Confucius and Mencius. A 
few fragiTients of their works escaped, and it 
i84o them, that moclerns^owe their aeqiuiin- j 
tance with the principles of these sages. 

^ 'In ^B. c. 206 the dynasty of the Han .sue- ] 
nbeeded that of Tsin, and ruled China until j 
A. I>, 220.^ This ^as a race o# great sov- i 
croigns. The ’Emperor Wen-ti, wlio jis-| 
cenaed the throne in b. o. 180, is known as 
; the restorer of the ancient literature: Wu-ti 
(b. c. 141) was a liberal friend to science and 
art, and made his court the home of scholars. 
Siufsn-titB. o. 73) cQjiiquered the Tartars, and 
extended his sway over their country as far 
. as the Caspian Sea. In the kdgn of Ming-ti 
(a; p. 68^6) Hb'Shung, a Buddhist priest 
India, ^ came into China and intro- 


duced the Buddhist religion into that eoun- 
tiy. The Armenian Christians have a tra- 
dition that the Apostle Thomas visited China 
apd preached the gospel there in this reign. 
The Emperor llo-ti, who reigned from a. d. 
89 to 106, introduced thecultureofthegrape. 



CHINESE PAGODA. 


In A. D. 220 the d^masfy of the Han came 
to an end^ and China w^as divided into three 
kingdoms. In a.*i). 260 Wu-ri-restored the 
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empire by the reunion of the three king^ 
doins,.ana founded the second Tsin dynasty, 
which existed until a. b. 420. The Han 
dynasty had luhl the Tartars firmly in 
check, but now they managed to obtain a 
firm lodgment in the northern part of the 
empire, w^liei’e, in A. b. 386, they set up an 
independent kingdom. From tliis time 
until A. B. 590 the southern part of the 
empire \vas ruled by lour suecessive dynas- 
ties, the vSung, Tse, Liang, and Chin, in the 
order named. This period was one of con- 
stant civil strife and religious dissension. 
This state of affairs was ended in 590 by 
the Prince of Sui, who, liaviiig conquered 
the Tartar kingdom, reduced the southern 
empire also, and reunited C!liin:i in a single 
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monarchy. He made himself emperor, and 
was one of the wisest and best of Chinese sov- 
ereigns. He was im tiring in his efforts to pro- 
mote literature, scicjiice, education, internal 
prosperity, and eomrneree. He died in 619. 

The dynasty of the Tang now rose into 
power, and lasted from a. b. 619 to 907. 
In 636 the . Nestorian monk Olop'en came 
into China and began to preach Cliristi- 
• anity.' The Emperor Kow-tsung was the 
most illustriolis of the Hang sovereigns. 
He was a great warrior, and carried Ws 
conquests to the confines of Persia. His 
son, Tai-tsuug, who succeeded him, is tfie 
great hero of Chinese romance. His 
successors lacked the vigor of'* the earlier 
monarchs of this house, and became the 
subservient .tcols of their eunuch courtiers. 


Chow-tsung ( 4 > B. 890) was a more vigor* 
ous monarch, smd destroy^ the eunuipha 
and made a commendable attempt to re- 
store the power of the crown, but too late 
to accomplish anything. The empire was 
plunged into civil war, anti the Tartars 
,took advantage of this unhappy state of 
affairs to steadily iucTcase their own power. 

In A. B. 960 Tai-tsu restored order and 
founded the dynasty iff the Sung, which 
ended in 127?h The sovereigns oT this 
house were liberal friends of the arts and 
sciences, which flourished under them. They 
were not able, however, to restrain the 
growing power of the Tartars, and were' 
ith'iven io the necessity of seeking aid from 
o.tjie tribe against the others. The tribes 
til us admitted to the empire 
made common cause with 
their countrymen, and in 
1215 the Tartars under Zin- 
gis-Klian ovemin China and 
advanced upon Pekin. The 
success of these warlike 
hordes was rapid, and all 
( hina was obliged to submit 
to them. In 1279 Kublai 
Khan, or Shc-tsu, iis Kec is 
culled by the Chinese, festab- 
^ lished the first Mongol dy-* 
nasty in China. Pekin was 
^ made the crapital of the em- 
pile, and Cochin Cliina and. 
Tonquin were conquered and 
added to it. The Mongol 
conquerors wiselj^ refrained 
IVoin attempting to change 
the national customs or‘’reii- 
gion, and favored Buddhii!^^ 
Marco Polo, the famous Eu- 
ropean traveller, visited Chin?^ during this 
reign, and was hospitably ^ift'djeivefl by 
Kublai. After Kublai’s death *the Tartar 
power declined 'in China. In 1342 a 
famine broke out in the empire, and swept 
aw'fjy 13,000,000 people. This was fonowed 
by a bloody revolution, which scourged the 
country for several years. - ^ 

In i3r>8 Ohu Yuen-^hang, a Buddkkv 
monk of humble origin, rose to the leader- 
ship of the revolution. He overthrew the 
Mongol dynasty, ascended the throne under 
the name of* Hung-wn, and founded the 
Ming dynasty, which governed China from 
1368 to 1644— a period of 276 yeara. T^ 
sovereigns of this house were sixteen is 
number, and were mostly men of ability. 
Towards the middle of the fifi6enth c&aiuiy 
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ttte fh« Tartam were renewed, ^be former. At Etnperoi- or dtioa 

W” w^ooetefdlly repulsed. During the chused the King of Mautchoona to he ass^ 
SJ^^he^mSerJ Shi-tsung (1622- sinated, and this act so exasperated the 
1S§7) the Mantchoos invaded China, but Mantchoos that, they took up arms ag i 
driven baick. About the same time the emperot. ^ i 

^eiatercour^ between China and Eiirope In lTM^”^°TL°inipe- 

wa:9 began by the trading ventures, of the China, and lasted until 16 ^ i,{^„ 

Portag^ with the neighboring islands, rial party was defeated, 

In the Dutch end^vored to open a the leader of the 

direct . trade with China by scndinir three , throne, ihe deieated imperialjste a ppe^ 



Vessels to that country, but those were nv to tlie Mantchoos for aid, and tlie liitter 
fi'tsed admittance to any Chinesf; ])ort. In espoused their cause, defeated the usvir|)er, 
I'eJ asecondetfbrt was made by the Dutch, entered Pekin in triumph, and made Sim- 
rtay Were again resisted, ami endeavored chi, the son of their own king, Emperor of 
to enter the empire by force, but were China. This })rince was tlie fuimder of the 
driven off; ^ They succeeded^ however, in present Mautchoo dynitfty, which, though 
efi'eotiiig aCiodgment upon one of the Pes- hatedatf5rstbytheChinese,hasbyitstactand 
G^ore i^auds, wtgieh they subsequently good governtnont succeeded in conciliating 
reUnquished for Formosa. / Several wars the nation tyiid wini^ng its cordi||il support, 
had taken place in the meaiftime between Sun-chi was a mere youth wbefi he came to 
the Ohini^se and the IVIantohoos, and the the throne^ and his/iducation w'^s conducted 
latter had reduced to subjection by by a German Jesuit named Adam Schall,* 

77 
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who was made by the emperor at a later jsionariesii an^^he broke dp their Schadh. 
period Prime Minister of China- This and impost xwaX restrictions upon 
reign was in the main a good and pros- He was succeeded by his son 
pmrous one. In 1653 the. Dutch again at- (1736-1796), who conquered the greato 
tempted to open a trade with China, but part of central Asia. To his own subjects 
were refused admittance. On the other he Wjas on the whole a just and good roter* 
hand the Russians were granted perrais- but 'he shared his fitthw’s disfake of llie 
sion to trade with the northern parts of the Christians, and for a time persecuted thont 
empiie. In 1661 the Emperor Kang-hi severely. He pursued the narrow^^ninded 
came to the throne. Hia chief counsellors policy of his predecessors, and Rterniy 
were two Frenchmen named Bouvet and refused to allow the European powm to 
Gerbillon, and to them he owed much of open commercial relatiQns with C3iin% 
ihe success which attenaed his efforts to making a solitary exception m &vor of 
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govern China. He greatly enlarged In- Russia, which courUiy carrLw on an 
dominions by the conquest of Formosa and cxten-ive commerce with the northern 
Thibet. He caused Ins cinpiie to be sur- provinces of the empire. He was ano- 
veyed, and a map of it made by Euiopean ceedid by the Emperor Eia-king (1796 
engineers, and estab!ialied institutions of -1820) This was a cruel and lustful 
barning, and greatly promoted science and tyi ant, whose oppresbions at length drove 
literature. The city of I\km was dc- lus people mto a rebellion which he waa 
ftioycd during his^reign by an eaithquake, unable to suppress. During his reign the 
la which 400,000 per&oiib are said to have Bible was translated ^in to Chin^ by Mr. 
perished, A diffcTent policy wab pursued Morriboii, an English Protestant xnissioiF 
* J;y the Emperor Yung-ching, who came tb aiy, A. D. 1807, who, together with Mr. 
the tlirone in 1722, and reigned fourteen Milne, founded the Anglo-Chinese coil€;g«^ 
years. His ''uspicions wore areJused by the at Malacca. A better state of^aSbim was 
haughty conduct of the Christian mis- brought about in 1S20 by the aceearioit to 
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, throne the Empo^r Tau-kwang^ China was also compelled to pay to O^t 
hig death, February Britain an indemnity of $21,000,000. In 
' . $4^vi850, 1842 Caleb Cushing, who had been 

f^pwards the end of the seventeenth cen- out by the XJnited States to China, arrived 
vtury the Chinese government, while refusing in that country and readily negotiated a 
to Great Britain, as a European power, conamercial treaty betvreen the two coun- 
pemiss^n to trade with the ehipire, granted tries, July 3d, 1844. This was followed by 
that pifivilege to the British East India a treaty with France, signed October 23d, 
Coorpaiiy. This company conducted the 1844. 

trade with^ China until 1834, when its The Chinese government never meant to 
•charter expired. The British government observe these treaties in good i'aith, and its 
then* sent Lord Napier to superintend the treatment of the foreigners within its do- 
trade with China, but be was refused per- minions was at all times marked by deceit 
mission to communicate Avith the imperial and an ill-concealed hostility. This^eeling 
viceroy at Canton on terms of equality, led to constant disputes between the im^ 
He endeavored to force, his way to Canton \ ^ 


with two, frigates, but after a spirited en- 
gagement with the forts at the Bogue, S(q> 
tember 11th, 1834, Avithdrew to Macao, 
where he died about a month later. After; 
this the trade between the British rncT-i 
TObants and the Chinese was carried on for: 
several years Avi thou t the siiperiiitendem-i; j 
>of^the Bv olflcials.^ One of the prin- j 
cipal articles of tins traffic was opium, of • 
Which large quantities were sold yearly in! 
CSiiha by British merchants. I 

W*i'he irnperiar g()vernnK‘nt at first tol- 
eratlM this trade, but, at haigth, J^ocoinio- 
alarmed by tlm fearful evils Avliich the us ■ 

• of omuri>was fastening u]»on the people of ; 

diiMi, endeavored d:o put a sIoja to it. i rj| 
iiithe. autumn of 1837 ( 'a})tain Elliot, i!«o! 
English representative iil: t!anton, Av.i.-j 
ordered by an imperial d('(*ree to 
ii way the opium ships and discontinue ili< ! 
trade in that artyde. This command wa- : 
disWigarded and tii.e trade av cut on. Juj 
part of 1839 the imperial vicei’oyi 
Lin, acting under tlie orders of his govern- 
ment, shized, and destroyeti all the opium 
on ham(i*at'^antOD, to the value of $1 0,000,- 
000. An" illicit trade in o])ium at once 
sprang up, and was reseitted by the (Chinese 
^government, Avhich <locl:ucd all conimor- 
c&l relations ^with Great Britain at an^cjul. 
This led to the opium Avar, to Avhich Ave 
Tiaye referred in The Hutory o f JEn gland. 
The result Avas that China Avas fenced to 
surrender her exclusivene.ss, and enter into 
more intimate commercial relations A\dth 
Europe The war w^as brought to an end 
by the treaty of Nankin, in August,. 1842. 
The i^albd of Kong was ced^ to tlie 
BritisH/ ani^^ ports of Canton, Amoy, 
FopSb^, Ningj^ and Shanghai Avere thrown 
■ open to the tr^ide of the world, and made 
Ibe pftcialirfetdences of European consuls. 



CHIKKSK MANOaHIN. 


rial autlioritics and the foreign C(m?-uks and 
merchants. In October, 1850, mutters were 
brouglit to a crisis by the seizure of the 
“Arrow;'’ a British vessel l)uilt in China by 
the t ’hvucs.c oflicials. This act led to a de- 
sulLory war between China and Great 
Britain, Avhich lasted several years, and 
in which the C-hincso Avere as a rule the 
winners. France had experienced similar 
Avrongs at the hands of the Chinese, and 
made coramon cause Avith England. The 
tw’o powers now resolved to forcre China t<j 
a settlement, and in 1857 sent a joint ex* 
peditiou to that country. (Canton Avas 
bombarded by the A nglo- Preiuih fleet on 
the 28th of December, and the next day 
was occupied by the EnglisiL^and French 
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land foto^ which numbered less than 
6,(W0 Eaen. The viceroy Yeh was cap- 
turekii;faut the Chinese government en- 
deaydi'ed to pffset this reverse^by degrading 
Yeh and appointing his successor. Russia 
and the United States now joined England 
and France in endeavoring to force China 
to negotiate more liberal treaties with the 
western powers. The action of the Chinese 
government was unsatisfactory/ 'and the 
allied forces attacked and captured the 


million dollars/ and France A ampler 
China endeavored as Usual to evade this 
treaty, aiKi the imperial authorities 
themselves by prescribing a most unu|i^i 
route for them, and imposing various atod 
vexatious delays upon them, to prev^t th^ 
foreign minisfers from reaching Pekin. The 
British minister thereupon ordered Admir 
ral Hope to force the passage of the Pei-ho. 
Tliat officer attempted to execute his orders, 
but was driven back with gi-eat loss by the 
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forts at the mouth of the Pei-ho, and pushed 
ou to Tien-tsin, fifty miles above the moutli 
of the river. The Chinese government now 
yielded, and entc3red into treaties with 
Great Britain, France, Russia, and tlie 
United States, which stipulated for the 
residence of forjeiga ministers at Pekin, for 
the opening of several ports in addition tp 
those named in the treaty of Xaiikin, for 
travel and trade under certain C(3nditions in 
the whole empire, fur the free navigation of 
the Kangste-rkiarig river, 4irnd the. settlement 
of the transit'diKiS question. Great Britain 
was paid an iudernnity of five and a half 


forts at the mouth of the river. ,The Biit- 
ish and French ministers the/i withdrew to 
Sliabgliai to await the instructions of their 
respective governments. The American 
minister, Mr. Ward, concluded to accept 
the Chinese programme, and submitting to 
many inconveniences and indignities, at 
length reached Pekin. He was denied an 
interview with the emperin:, .exeapt upon 
conditions degrading to himself taud his 
couiitrf, and returned ih di^ust to Sbapgr 
hai, where he joined his Europea?ii;c^ 
leagues. England swid France resented 
the bad faith of China by,.jifenWihg thfc 
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that country. A joint expedition 
flofiit against the Chinese capital. The 
ipei^hp forts were taken (August 21st, 1860), 
Tien-te^^ was occupied (August 24th). 
The Chinese officials endeavored to stay 
the progress of the allies by negotiation, 
biit llieir design being uiider;stood, the 
'Anglo-S^rench forces pushed on, and on 
*the; ^th 'of October arrived before Pekin. 
The operations against the city were con- 
ductdd with vigor ; the emperor’s “ summer 
palatse,’* a magnificent structure, was plun- 
dered and burned, and oii the 13th of Octo- 
ber one of the gates of the city was surren- 


the last body of rebels was dispersed and 
the imperial authority restored. In 18^7 
the Mohammedans of Yunnan rose in re- 
bellion, and were for a lime victorious. 
This revolt tsteuded over a period of fif- 
teen years, but was suppressed in 1872. A 
second Mohammedan rebellion broke out 
in the northwestern part of the empire in 
1862, It was suppressed in 1873, In 1871 
China became involved in a quarrel with 
Russia, and was obliged, to cede to that 
power the district of Kulja and the whole 
of the basin of the Hi, a region embracing, 
an area of about 600,000 square milcs^ and 



INTERIOR OF A CHINESE TIIKATUE. 


‘ dered to ibe allies. The imperial g«>veiTi- 
xrfent was nowforced to yield, and the treaties 
with Prance and England wore renewcff and 
ratified. The allies then witlvlrew to tho 
toasti Since that time the. policy of China 
has been to keep faith \vitli the Avesiern' 
powers. . 

During all this time China had been 
torn by a rebellion of unusual magnitude. 
This wa* the Taipijjg rebellion, which broke 
out in thb southern provinces of the empire^ 
in 1850. At first the relJds were success- 
ful, au3 overran a large part; of southern 
I'h* war lasted lintil 1864, when 


containing a population of 2,000,000 people. 
In 1861 the Emperor Hieng-fun, ^^ lK> Imd 
succeeded the Emperor Tau-Kwaug, in 
1866, died, and his son T’oung che came 
to the throne, lie was but live years old 
at the time. In 1873 he wa.s dcelared of 
age and assumed the govenuneut. In the 
i autumn of 1867 an ernhassy was sent by 
the Chinese government to the various Eu- 
fupean poAvers and to the United States. 
At its head was Anson Burlingafne,f()nnerly 
minister from the- United States to China. 
“ It had its origin ijti the deeire of the gov- 
erumenf to demonstrate to powere 
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its frieiSdliwess, and to forestall demands some others. The French consulate^ ifa#" 
of an extreme character which it antiei- cathedral, and tlie missionary hospital 
pated would be made during the revision destroyed. The outbreak sever^ 

of the t^reaties of 1858 then about to take pUnishtid by the Chinese government, Ibttd 
place. Its chief seized the opportunity to an apology was made to FTanoe. 
place before the world the indications of a In 1875 the Emperor Kwang-liu, tfajU 
marked change of policy on the part of the reignuag sovereign (1878) succeeded to the 
government, and to demonstrate that the throne. On the 30th of June, fSTO, the' ; 
old system of recourse to local authorities first line of railway in China, from' Shimgv 
for the redress of grievances should be hai to Woosung, a distance of eleven mil^, 
abandoned ill favor of representation to the w'as opened. * It was built by an Eifglish 
imperial authorities at Pekin. ’ The facts company. ^ 



VIEW OF TIFN-TSIN. 


of his (Burlingame's) aiipoiiitmcn torepro-. The road was at first regarded with jeal- 
sent CJhina, and of his being accredited to oii& hostility by the Chinese, and at 
western states on terms of equality, afforded time there was a probability that the goy-; 
an indication of the rnarvellons change ernmeut would cause the tracks to be tbrh ■ 
which had ensued since the war, and a up; but the vigorous protestations of the 
more complete justification of the wisdom English representatives compellecl the (^ir ■ 
of the allies in insisting' upon residence a1^ nese government to remain faithful 
the capital.*’ obligations, and to respect the righte 

In 1870 the Chinese; attacked theFreneK ^owners of the road. Aw^soon as 
consulate at Tion-tsin and massacred the began running, the hostility of the Ghi4?e^ 
consul, vice-consul, the interprefter of the changed to delight, aiid they yrem Idud 
French legation at Pekin and his wife, a their praises of this new means , of lodb^ 
Catholic priest, nine sisters of charity, and motion. r i 
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CHAPTER L 

IP EARLIEST "TIMES TO THE 

PRESENT DAY. 

pe$0H^on of the Eniiwre of Japan — Ite Inhabi- 
■ : /tanftesi^Eatly H Fabulous — Establishment of 

• by Jimmu Tenno — His Successors — 

: - ihfe Empress Jingu-K^^ — Conquest of Corea — 
\|htroduet]ou of Huddhtsm into Japan — Decline 
of ihe Imperial Power— Th^ Shogun— Origin of 
the OflSce— Yoritomo — llclations of the Shogun to 
the Mikado— Nobunaga— He Persecutes the 
Buddhists and Favors the Jesuits— Reign of 
Hid$y oshi— lycyasu Becmiies SliSgun — The Policy 
of tb4 Shoguns— A Perfect System of Tyranny- 
Introduction of Christianity — Rapid Success of 
the Jesuits — Mistakes of the Christians— JTidc- 
yoshi Kefiolvea to Exterminuto them — Persecution 
of the Christians — Foreigners Expelled — Japan 
Refuses to Trade with Europe — Reaction Against 
th^ ShogUTi — The Mikado and the People — Expe- 
dition ofv Commodore Perry — The Shogun Enters 
into Treaties with the llni'tcd States and the Eii- 
roipf^u Powers— Action of the ^likado’s Party — 
Foreign Vessels .Fired upon — 'Phe Wcstcurn 
.^wers Compel Japan to Keep l^aith — The Revo-. 
■fStioii of I HCS — Down fall of the Shogiinate — The 
Miralo Ibsjstored to Power— The, Mi kad(» Entefs 
into Cbrdmi liolaiiona with Europe and Arneriea 
—Great Change in the Policy and Civilization of 
Jap*n — drowth of Western Ideas— The E\iudal 
Systdtu Abolished— TJie Japafli of To-day. 

« APAN, or, as it is called by the na- 
tives, Dai Nippon, or Dai Nihon, 
is au empire, consisting of a group 
of islands lying off the eastern 
coast of Ania, between latitude 23° 
and 50° N.,* and longitude 122° 
153° E. It comprises the principal 
i^ands of Yezo, Hondo, Ki:j.shiu, Shikoku, 
and an irain,^se number of smaller islands 
lying in tlii Pacific Ocean and the Sea of 
Japep, off the shores of these principal 
in^^bers of the empire. The total number 
ofWiMlaiidfl oooiposing Japan is ofiicially 
sta^dto be nearly 4,000. Of these mftny 
ate too email to be inhabited, ^ The total 
ariSa;of the empire is 157,447 square miles, 
and ppMlation in 1876 was 33,299,014. 
In ;&y,: Japan ceded to Ru^ia the 

received in return 
? the islands, which formerly belonged 

Uv Russia^ Thd islM of Yezo contains 
, about .30*000, Shilfoku about 7,000, and 
, KiushiU about 15^000 squarq miles. Twp- 
the area of the empire is moun- 
tain land ^ r-^here are few high mountains 


along the seacoast. The land slopes up grad- 
ually into bills, thence into lesser peaks, 
and finally into lofty range*?, . . ^The river^ 
on such narrow islands, where steep moun- 
tains and sharply excavated valleys pre- 
dominate, are of necessity mainly useiees- 
for navigation, / Ordinarily they are little 
more than brooks that flow lazily and in^.; 
murrowebannels to the sea. After a storm^^^ 
in' rainy weather, or in winter, they become $ 
swollen torrents, often miles wide, sweeping 
reaistlcssly over large tracts (jf* land, wnien 
they keep perpetually desolate — wilder- 
nesses of stone and gravel where ^fruitful 
fields ought to be. . . . There are, however, 
some large plains,'" in which are a few 
navigable rivers. The country is rendered 
fertile by ineang of an admirable and care*- 
fully conducted system of irrigation. It is ' 
scrupulously cultivated, and is one of the 
most productive regions upon the globe 
It contains many large cities, and a vast 
number of towrus of smaller size. ‘^The 
Japanese people are of middling size, in 
general active and vigorous; and in their 
meutal characteristics tiiey resemble Eu- 
ropeaiia more than the average Asiatic 
peoples. Their skins range through all 
colors from wldto to light brown, yellow, 
copper color, duty red, and 'almost black. 
The average luie is a pale copper on the 
body, iiiid shades of yellowish brown in the 
face. The color dependvS greatly upon the de- 
gree of exposure." There is a great differ* 
eiice betw een the upper and loww classes in 
the type of features, as w^ell as in color. 

Among tlie upper chisses, the fine, long, oval 
face, with prominent, well-cliiseJled features, 
deep sunken eye-sockets, oblique eyes, long, 
drooping eyelids, elevated and arolie!d eye- 
brows, high and narrow forehead, rounded 
nose, bud-like mouth, pointed chin, small 
hands and feet, contrast strikingly with the. 
round, flattened face, less oblique eyes, al- 
most level with the face, and straight noses, 
expanded and turned up at the roc te. The 
4brmer type prevails among the higlu*r 
classes — nobility and gentry.; the latter 
among the agricultural and laboring 
classes.” * 
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The early history of Japan is pnrely 
and Hondo appear to have 
been oeQupied by an indigeiious, savage race, 
knbwn as the Aiuos ; Shikoku and ICiushiu 
were peopled by mixed races from various 


people the simple arts of 

subdged the savage inhabitants vthe 

grciat northern islands. \ : 

We do not reach an authentic 
Japanese history until about B. v, 0. 400, 



parts of southern Ama. Tl)e Japnnese le- ! when Jim mvi Ten no^ the first iiiikad^^ 
gencls relate that wheu the divine since.sWs;^ empernr, having establ^ied his po^ver OT 
oftiio imperial fatinly <airne to the riciuiherh j'the southern islands and conouer^d 
islands, they found thorn thus'" inhabited. j AinOs of the north, ascended the 
These and 'their doscenclanls taught the i He wa^ not only a great con auerof, but 
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a and good rnler^ He egtabligl)i^ ,Vcame to the throne, and reigned until A. d. 
hifi oapito^ at ft. place near Kioto, and gave * 30. He waa one of Japan s greatest inou- 
ta^liis people a code of laws and a strong archs, and labored bo earnestly to promote 
' government. He labored earnestly the prosperity of his country, that he is 

to Advance tjie civilization of his dominioiiB, known as “Bujin the Civilizer.” He fan** 
^and was^g^^ beloved by his subjects, proved, if he did not found, the Japanese 
the throne fo> many system of irrigation, and was tlie originator 
,cetitUri^, bearing the title of mikado, and of the military system by which the empire 
claimirig to reign by divine right, since was governea for ^nany centtiijes after his 
Ji^mu was regarded as the fifth in descent death. ^Yamato-Dake, the of Keiko, 
fn^ tho “ sun goddcs^^ The anniversary the twelfth mikado, greatly i^arged his 



of Jimmit’s hroession to tho thvono Is .still 
celebrated in Japan as a national holiday, 
nder li is su ccessors J a \m ii a d va n (^ed 
in civilization and prosperily. 

, mikados lived to be over one hun- 

d^d One of them ruled one 

and One years. The reigns of the 
first aepventeen averaged over sixty-one 

S hears. ^;From th% seven teen to thethirt jj 
irstthe average reign is little over twelve 
.yieam^V- - : ' " - ^ 

B. p. 97 Bujin, thio tenth mikado, 


fa ihor’s dominions by conquering the 
Kiianto, or the region lying east of (iznka, 
which iiowfccomprises thirty-three provinces 
of the empire. ITo died in A.i>. l ll>,at the 
agr of thirty-six, and ranks as. one of the 
great legendary heroes of Japan., In a. d. 
203 the Empress-Regent Jiiigii-Kogo sub- 
dued Corea. Immedinloly afterwards she 
was delivered of a son, whom she named , 
Ojin. He succeeded her, and was a great 
warrior. * At his death he was’deified, and is 
now worshipped as -tho Japanese god of war. 
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The cp&QueiSit of Corea was followed by A 
social reYolutioii in Japan of the greatest 
importance* £ni igrants. from that country 
came into Japan in great numbers, and 
brought with them the Buddhist faith. The 
new religion spread silently, and in A. D. 
552 a company of doctors, diviners, astron- 
omers, and mathematicians came from 
Corea to live, at the Japanese court. With 
them camera band of Buddhist missionaries. 
This Carean emigration, which had con- 
tinued steadily from the time of the 
Empress Jingu, introduced into Japan the 
civilization of continental Asia, and brought 
with it arts,, sciences, letters, and written 
literature, and the Buddhist religion, all 
until then unknown to the island empire. 
Thus were ihe character and history of 
Japan forever changed. The emperor and 
the people endeavored to suppress Buddh- 
ism at nrst, buf^it grew in spite of all oppp- 
sition, and in * 593 the Empress Buiko 
granted full toleration to the Buddhist 
faith. Since then Buddhism has grown 
with unceasing rapidity. At present it 
divides with the Shinto — the ancient faith — 
the allegiance of the Japanese. This em- 
press was one of the great rulers of Japan. 
§he caused written codes of laws to be 
drawn up, constituted a new and rigid 
system of oflScial grades, caused the empire 
to bo rourveyed, and fixed the boundaries 
of the ]irovincos with gr(3£iter accuracy. 

After the death of the Empress Buiko, 
the imperial’ power began to decline, and 
for the next Jive centuries Japan was torn 
by the contentions of the rival families oi* 
the Fujiwara, IVi r a, Miriam c^to, and Tachi- 
baiia. Tlio mikado soon lost all real 
power, and became the mere puppet of tin* 
great nobles, who 'were prompt to advance 
their own importance at the expense of the 
crown, “ The real origin of the decline of 
the imperial power is I'ound in the basis of 
the system of succession. The looseness in 
4he marriage tie produced weakness in the 
social structure and in the government. 
The mikado was allowed twelve concubines 
and one wifq, so as to insure offspring; but 
no law existed defining the constitution of 
a legal heirship, or the rights of an heir to 
the throne. The succession did not depend, 
' upon birth, but wholly upon the? arbitrary 
will of the sovereign. Every member of* 
the imperial family was, under these cir- 
cumstances, left free to promotet.his ambi- 
tious desims upon the throne as best he 
could.” The natural conspqaenee was the 


d.vil strife which followed, aad 
tended over centuries. At length, ^ 
remedy these evils and bring ba^ ; 
and order to the empire, the mikado created 
the office of shogun, or governor-generalist 
simo, and placed in his bands the civil 
ppwer^f the realm. 

The first person appointed shoAn wa^ f 
Yoritomo, one of the greatest 6f Japanese ^ 
heroes. He was' the son of a Minamotb 
noble by a peasant family. He rapidly^ 
established his power over the empire; re-: 
ducing the rebellious nobles to submissidn,. 
and enforcing his orders with a sternnefe 
and vigor that broke down all oppositionii 
He took into his own hands the full power 
of tie government, but at the same time 
preserved to the mikado his hereditary rank^ 
dignity and sacred character. Prom this 
time until the revolution of 1868, the 
.shogun was the real ruler of Japan, while 
the mikado was the true source of power. 
The office of shogun was mode hereditary 
in the family of Yoritomo, but eventually 
passed to other houses, Yoritomo fixed 
his seat of government at Kamakura, aboyt 
thirty-five miles from Yedo, and set Up a 
magnificent court, “ There were now twQ 
cajjitals, Kioto and Kamakura, and two 
centres of* authority : one, the lawful but 
overawed emperor and the imperial court; 
the other, the military vassal, and A gov- 
ernment based on the power of arms. It 
must never be forgotten, however, that the 
fountain of autlioiity was at Kioto, the 
ultimate seat of power in the ancient con- 
stitution. Throughout the centuries the 
prestige of the niikado^s ^person never de- 
clined.'’ This dual system of government 
led foreigners to regard. Japan as having 
“two emperors, one temporal^ the other 
spiritual.” This was never the *pas^ The 
mikado was always the sole emperor; the 
shogun, wiiile he kef>t the mikado in^rctire- 
ment, and w'as the real ruler of the empifii, 
always governed the country “ as a. vassah 
in th^ name and for the sake of the mikadd 
at Kioto.” Yoritomo restored peace tc 
Japan, and died in 1199, after a reign of 
fifteen years^ At his death the shogunabo 
passed to the Hojo family, wfiioh beld 
until A. i>. 1333. “The Hojo VfQVb able 
rulers, and kept order and peace in the 
empire for over a centqry, 

Lged vliterature and the cultivation of the 
arts^iid; science^ Daring their pferiod the 
resources of the country were deyeloped, 
and some branches of and ^ 
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fine fflrts ivere brought to a Coreans at once Bubmitted, but the 

Bibce surpafiiBed^' To this time belong the death of Hid^yoshi, oil the 15th of Septem- 
far^us image carvCT^ and archi- ber^ 1598, compelled the return of the e;;K- 

' tJneki, and the lacquer artists, who pedition to Japau. 
are the/ old masters* in this branch of art. Two parties. now contested the suprem- 
The military sjnrit of the people was kept acy. At the head of the first was the in- 
alive, ♦tactics were improved, anci the fant son of Hid^yoshi ; the other was Jed by 
n^thods’ of governmental administration Tokugawa Ij^eyasu, the greatest man in 
silbplified/’ Splendid temples were erected, Japanescj history. The latter succeeded, 
and tjie glory and prestige of the empire and in 160o became shogun. His family, 
were«mainbvned at a high state. In 1274 the Tokugawa, held the, shogunate from 
an expedition, sent from China by the Tar- 1603 until 1867, and during this period 
tar ; conquerors of that country, attempted Japan (enjoyed a profound peace. lyeyasu 
the subjugation of Japan, but was routed; made Yedo, until then a small town, his 
and in 1281 a still more powerful Tartar cajutal, and in a few years it became a 
fleet and army were destroyed by a storm magnificent and populous city. He per- 
and the desperate valor of the Japanese, fected the system of dual government, and 
Prom that time no foreign power has at- though ije did not dare to depose the 
tempted to‘invade Japan. mikado, and professed to rule in Ins name 

In 1333 the mikado threw off the rule of and for his benefit, the real •power of the 
the shogun and asserted his power, but in <impire was firmly held by ^llmsclf and his 
1336, he was again compelled to submit to successors. Under him also the feudal 
his great vassal, aud the dual governfneiit system of Japan was brought to perfection, 
was restored. From 1336 to 1573 Japan and the great nobles were made directly 
was ruled by thirteen shoguns of the house responsible to the shogun, 
of Ashikaga. Tiiree of these are among Tiie system adoptctd by lyeyasu and his 
the greatest porsonagos in Japanese liistory. successors for tlu) government of the empire 
^bunaga, the first of tlu^ iiiree, was made and the }»erp(*t nation of their power, was 
s&gaiu in 1558. He began his reign witii perfect in its way. “According to their 
the deliberate intentinn to reduce the whole scheme th^ iincMcct of the nation was to be 
empire to submission to him. He partly boimdcd by tiic Grc^at Wall of the Chinese 
acccmipirshed this by subduing (he wx^aker classics, wh iicto the hierarchy of Buddhism 
clans, but was killed by an officer whom he -^one of the most potent engines ever de- 
^liad oflended before he could bring the vised for crushing and keeping crushed the 
greater clans into submission. Nobunaga intellect of the Asiatic masses — was given 
'was, a bitter foe to the Buddhists, whom he the ample encouragement of goverument 
hated; cordially. He persecuted them sc- example and patronage. An embargo was 
vervjily, burned tlifir temples and moiiaste- laid iqurn all JCif)reigu idens? Edicts com- 
rios, and put thousands of them to the nvanded the destruction of all boats built 
%?R)rd. As a means of countera<ding their upon a fijreigii model, and forbade tlie 
influou«e, he showed great favor to tlie Imilding of vessels of any size, or shape su- 
Jdsuits, wlijj w^ere now in the midst of their perior to iha l: of^i junk. Death was the 
labors in #apan. penalty of Ix lic ving in Christianity, of trav- 

The next great shogun >vas Hideyoshi, elling abroad, of studying foreign Jan- 
wl^bm theMesiiit fathers call Faxiba (prop- guages, of introducing foreign customs, 
esly Hasliiba)j and who iS also called Taiko Before the august train of the shogun men 
Sama by foreigners. After the death of must seal their upper windows and how 
Kobunaga a period of disorder jL?nsiied, and th(*ir faces to tlie earth. Even to his tea 
was ended in the cour.se of*a year jars aiul cooking pots the po])ulaeo must do 
I;Ld6yoshi, who defeated his rivals, made obeisance with fiice in the <Inst. To study 
himselfshdgdn, and obliged the mikado to ancient history, which might expose the 
confirm him in this office. He was a great origin of the sliogunate, was forbidden to 
soldier aud a great statesman, and' gave to tlie vulgar, and discouraged among the 
Japan one of itk most useful codes, knowm hrigher. A rigid censorship dried the life- 
as ^ftbe laws of Taiko.** Having firmlwblood of many a master spirit, while the 
jestablish^sd his authority in Japan,, he jde- manufacture and concoction of false and 
termined 'to conquer China, and in 1592 garbled histories which extolled the n ign- 
vxtuffmf 160,000 men into Corea, ing dynasty, or gjorlfied the^ual system as 
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the host kiad only one for Japan, were en- 
«30uraged. . . . One of the most perfect sys^ 
terns of espionage and repression ever de- 
vised was elaborated to fetter all men in 
helpless subjection to the great usurper. 
An incredibly large army of spies was kept 
in the pay of the government. . . . The 
majority of tlie daimios who had received 
lands and titles from the shogun believed 
their allegiance to be forever due to him, 
instead , of to the mikado, a belief stigma- 
tized as rank treason by the students of 


happy. A fertile soil and' genial cjimi, 
gave food in unstinted profusion. As 
there was no commerce, there was no Vist 
w^l th to be accu m u lated , n or could thfe ’ 
mind of the merchant expand to a iimit 
dangerous to d^potism by iertilizihg coti!r 
tact ]vith forciguers. All learning and 
education, properly so called, were confined 
I to the Samurai, to whom also belonged thle 
[sword and privilege. The perfection of 
the governmental machinery at Yedo'kept, 
as Was the design, the daimios poor and at 



history. As for the cominon people, the jealous variance with each other, and Ten- . 
great mass of them forgot, or never knew, doored it iiT\.nossiblc for them to combine 
that the emperor ever held power, or gov- their power. No two of them were ovei 
ernexl his people; and being officially taught allowed to meet in private or to visit e^b' 
to believe him a divine ])ersonage, supposed other w'ithout spies.** Human ingenuity 
he had lived thus from tinn* imineinorial. . 4 could hardly devise a more perfect mod<i m 
tinder the firm rule of th(3 shoguns the securing the absolute perm an eh ec of the 
dual foAn of government seemed fixed on ^central authority. Every clanger was pro-; 
basis unchangeable, and the feudal system \ided for, every attempt' at individual or . 
4n eternal stability. . . .‘The eight classes combined resistance tb the established rule 
of the people were kept contented and was guarded against. Under such a systeaati 
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it ^tned that^ the ehoganate was inde- j prieBts were killfid in one day at Nagasaki. 

^ / ^ke native Christians espoused the cause 

ip the meanti^^ Christianity had been of their teachers, and openly defied the 
ihtri^uced into Japan. Vasco da Gama government. This led to a frightful per- 
W Japan during his residence secution of the Christians, thousands of 

ip China in then thirteenth century^ and whom were put to death; their churches 
had given glowing accounts of it on his re- and schools were destroyed, and it was de- 
turn to Europe. In 1542 three Portuguese dared treason to hold or teach the Chris- 
mloA.came to Taneshiina,and were kindly tian faith. Portuguese were stripped 

receiv^ by the people. Three years later of their privilege of free access to the em- 
Ferpam Mendez Pinto, a Portuguese ad- pire, and wei’e confined to the island of 
venturer, visitgd the country. His account Deshima at Nagasaki. In 1622 a tiSrrible 
of it induced many Portuguese traders to massacre of the Christians took place at 
ippstir to it, and aa active commerce with Nagasaki. Driven to despair, the surviv- 
Jupau isoon sprang up. The Jesuit mis- ing native Christians began to plot for the 
siouaries followed close upon the traders, overthrow of the empire. The plot was 
and in 1549 St. Francis Xavier, “the discovered in 1637, and the persecution 
apostle of the Indies,” came to Japan. The was renewed with greater severity. The 
missionaries w,ere kindly received, and Portuguese were forever banished -from the 
made converts with great rapidity. Roman empire ; and all natives and Ships of Japan 
Catholicism had many charms for the were forbidden to leave the 'country under 
Japanese ; it w’as a great improvement upon severe penalties. In 1639, the Portuguese 
Buddhism, and its gorgeous cereiiionios and having been driven out, their trade and 
scenic displays captivated the lively imagi- privileges were bc.stowed upon the Dutch, 
nations of this imprcssifile people. Some who, being Protestants, were not included 
of the most powerful nobles w'cro among in the hatred whicli the Japanese bore to 
tim converts, and the native Christians of the disciples of the Jesuits. Ih 1640 the 
J^an, in the course of a few years, could motive Christians rose in open rebellion, 
be (bunted by thousands. In 1582 tlu^y but were subdued after a long and gallant 
despatched an embassy to the pope to as- resistauc(\ At the capture of their last 
.sure Jiinfof their submission to the Roman stronghold, 31,000 persons were put to the 
chdreh. In 1598 tlie Dutch, who were sword. In 1641 the Dutch wercj ordered 
•Protestants in religioy, opened coiiimorcial to abandon their factory at Hinido and 
‘ relations witli Japan, and in 1609 were remove to the island of Deshima, from 
w* granted a port on the islaml of liirado which point they 'were allowed to trade 
(caHed by the Hollanders Firaiido), where with the empire under certain rigid condi- 
theg; established apfactory or traxling settle- tions. For th(^ next two centuries they 
ment. They W’ere granted important privi- enjoyed tlie monopoly of trade with Japan. 

I Christianity having thus been rooted out, 
Nobipiaga, as we* have seen, favored the the Japanese devoted themselves with en- 
Poftuguese atid the Jesuits, regarding them ergy to their old faiths. The shoguns 
useBil* |l15es in his attempts to destroy favored Buddhism, wduch was inclinecl to 
Buddhii^xi. Hid^yoshi found the native support their usurpation ; the mikado and 
CSiiristians* refractory and inedined to op- his court upheld the ancient historical re- 
pine his arbitrary measures, and so became ligion of the shinto, which was always true 
tlieir enemy. *The missionaries and the For- to the rightful sovereign of Japan. Thus 
tuguese drew upon themselves the auger of for two centuries Japan held herself rigidly 
the government by their haughty and in- aloof from the rest of the world, 
subordinate actions, their vicious habits, In the meantime there had been silently 
and the encouragement they gave to the but steadily growing up in the empire a 
native Christians in their fierce 'attacks strong reaction against the rule of the sho- 
upon the native Shinto and Buddhist tern- ^ns. The mikado, as hjis been stated, had 
plea am ^ ioUB observances. The Jesu- never ceased to be regarded by the educated 
its at length l^ecamid so open in their ins ^‘lasses as the, only lawful sovereign of 
lent defiance of the 'government, that Il’i Japan. early as the opening of the 
ddyoshi issued an -cSict b&nishing them eighteenth century these began to draw 
from the cwmijo. This edict was renewed nearer to .the mikado, and to discuss among 
15^, and’- the nest year twenty-three themselves measures for resto1*mg the ein- 
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peror tsQ his true position, and compelling thinking tnen that a collision between 
the shogun to resume his proper place as a parties of the mikado and the shogup whs 
vassal. The second Prince of Mito is rer inevitable. In 1840 the Prince. 
garded as the originator of this movement, thinking the time pfropitions, determ^ 
He gathered about him a large number of to bring on the conflict. His efiorts were; 
Scholars, and under his guidance “ The His- promptly suppressed by |^ie sbogim/aiid he 
tory of Japau ” was prepared. The prince was "taken prisoner and kept in ^captivity 
died in 1700; but his son and successor for twelve years. This vigorous actioiv put 
look up the woi'k# and the great history was an end for the time to open resistaflee to 
finished in 1715, and immediately became the shogun; but the southern clans went 
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a classic. It was read with avidity by the on secretly with (heir preparations, in order 
educated. Its chief objects Avere to show to be in readiness when the decisive mO 
that the mikado was the true historical ment arrived. The itnmediate occasion of 
sovereign of Japan, and that the shogun the revolt against the shogun did hot pr^ 
was only a military usurper. This work sent itself until twelve years lator. 

Avas followed iu 1827 by “ The Extenialj Towards the middle (if the prcient cen- 
Hiatory of Japan/' the product of twenty ““tury European and American veesels be- 
^y ears’ labor on the part of the grtiat scholar, gan to frequent the Japanese waters, an <1 
^Rai vSanyo, Avhlch had the same object in after the settlement of California Ameri cap 
view. The mfluence of 4hese works Avas Avhalers pursued their trade, tegular ly in 
very great, aiid it soon became evident to the homo waters of the empire. Many of 
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time T^ere wrocked on the coast of Japan^ 
Sind Iheir were treated with great 

harehne^^ the native authorities. In 
: orcter to put a stop to this, and to establish 
Seimdiy relations with the empire, the 
©nited States government,* in 1^62, ,d^ 
apatcbed an ‘ expedition under the com- 
y luand* of 'Cominodore Matthew C. Perry. 
i;lfb AimWican commander was instructed 
to Remand protection for American seamen 
Wicked on the Japanese coast, and to 
. effect a treaty of commerce ^and good will 
fJwith the imperial government. In July, 
>1858, he entered the bay of Yedo with four 
ahipa of war, and delivered to the Japanese 
authorities a letter from the President of 
the United States, setting forth the de- 
mands and wishes of his government. He 
then sailed for Cliiua. In February, 1854, 
he returned with seven ships of war, and 
anchored within a few miles of Yedo. He 
managed by his skilful and judicious efforts 
to induce the shogun to enter into tlie de- 
sired treaty, which was 'signed at Kana- 
, gawa bn the 81st of March, 1854, and which 
ojKjned the ports of Shimoda and Hakodate 
Hakodacli to ibi'cign eoTuriiefr*e, and 
nnade them places of consular residence. 
IiTT September a British squadron, under 
Sir James Stirling, enUa'cd the harbor of 
K^gaSUki and concluded a treaty with the 
shogun, by which Hakodate and Nagasaki 
were thrown open to foreign commerce. 
Tim Russians and the Dutch then made 
similar trcjitics with the shogun. On the 
ffth of June, 1857, Mr. Harris, the United 
Sj;ates consul tp Japan, made a still more 
< advantageous treaty with the shogun, by 
'ywwhich the harbor of Nagasaki was also 
opened to American commerce. In 1858, 
i;V-in spite of the opposition of the Japanese, 
proceeded to Yedo, and con- 
a third treaty |till more advantage- 
.v #us to the U^iited States. During the same 
Lordj^ Elgin, escorted by a British 
'Squadron, reached Yedo and negotiated a 
treaty between Great Britain and Japan, 
by which it was agreed that the ports of 
i Hakodate*, Eanagawa and Nagasaki should 
be opened to British subjects after July 1st, 
1859;: The of Commodore Perry 

was the heginuing of the intercourse of 
Japa^ with ^ the nations of America and , 
an intctf6our8e which has entirely 
chttiK®ed tbe destnly of the empire. 

AS the' the mistake of 
Te;^rdmg. the as the rightful Em- 

perbr of Japan. They looked upon the 


mikado as the spiritual ruler of the esopire, 
who did not concern himself with its tem- 
poral aflSiirs. The shogun on his pai^ en- 
couraged this belief, and signed the treaties 
without refemng them to the mikado or 
asking his consent to their signature. This 
act was looked upon by the Japanese as u 
fresh usurpation of power on the part • 4' 
the shogun, and aroused a strong reaction 
in favpyof the mikado. The nation was 
opposed to the violation by the shogun of 
the traditional policy of iion*iptercourse 
with foreigners, and the country resouiided 
with the cry, “ Honor the mikado and ex- 
pel the barbarian.” The shogun was re- 
garded as a traitor, and the cause of the 
mikado was greatly strengthened. 

In 1858 the shogun died, and the prime 
minister li, a man of great ability and un- 
scrupulous character, becfiftne regent. He 
set aside the true successbr, and bestowed 
the shogunate upon the infant Prince of 
Kii, but kept the jK>wer in his own hands. 
This arbitrary act aroused a strong opposi- 
tion to him, which lie suppressed by im- 
prisoning and executing the leaders di' the 
nioveincnt. In 1859 he despatch^ an em- 
bassy to the United States without consult- 
ing the mikado, and so increased the hatred 
of the people for him. On 4hoi 2od of 
March, 1860, he was assassinated in open 
daylight in the str ’Cts of Yedo. Tlui party 
of the mikado now grew with wonderful 
rapidity, and the shogun^s followers, 
ing the steady drift of popular sent: inenl, 
sought to regam tlieir lost ground by trying 
to persuade the foreigners |to close tlu ports 
and leave Japan, but without, success, 
Alxuit this time the forces of the Prince ot 
Clioshiu (Nogato), acting under the orde rs 
of the mikado, fired upon the ships of the 
United States, France, Great Britain and 
tho Netherlands. This act was punished 
by the treaty powers shortly after, by tend- 
ing a combined squadron to Sliiraonoseki 
and capturing that port after a severe 
bi)mbardment. Japan was compelled ;o 
pay an indemnity of $ 8 , 000 , 000 . This 
victory opened the eyes of the Japanese to 
the power of the foreigners, mid made thein 
more cautious in their conduct toward.^ 
them. 

Though the Prince of Choshin had 
obeyed the mikado in firing upon the for- 
eign vessels, he had disobeyed the shogun, 
and the latter, in 1866, inarched to punish 
him for his disobedience. The forces oi the 
shogun were .'itmed and dfe^pltned in the 
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old Japane^ style; those of the Prince of over the native system of war. They also 
Choshm w<OTe armed with European rifles feared that the foreign poworS would cdm^ 
and (Kitillery, and had been disciplined by pel the empire by force to bbserw the 
Dutch officers. A campaign of three treaties made with the shogun, and knew 
months ensued, and resulted ^in the over- that Japan Avas in no condition to offer a 
whelming defeat of the shogun, who, worn successful resistance. They acoordingly ^ 
out with mortification at his failure, and invited'*the representatives rf the foreigil 
with disease, died on the 19th of September, powers to a conference at Kiotp. 3Iany of - 
1866. He was succeeded by Keiki, the the court nobles had never seen a foreigner, 
last of the shoguns. The mikado’s party and upon beholding them at the conference 
now proceeded to ’bolder acts, and in Goto- at once abandoned the prejudices they luid 
her, 1867, urged the mikade to abolish the cherished against them. The treaties were , \ 
shogunate and resume the government of cordially renew'’ed, the foreign powers reoog-^/ - 
the empire. This proposal received so nized the mikado as the only rightiul 
much support among the most powerful sovereign of Japan, and the foundations 
princes and nobles of Japan, that on the were laid upon which have been built up 
9th of November, 1867, Keiki resigned the intimate and cordial relations whi(jh 
the shogunate. now exist between Japan and the states of 

This was«a great gain, but it was not all Europe and America. Foreign ideas and 
the mikado’s party desired. ^ They deter- customs from this time made their w^ay 
mined to go further and restore the govern- steadily into the empire, and were rapidly 
ment to the basis on which it had existed adoptcii by the Japanese. Since 1868 the 
prior to A. D. 1200; On the 3d of January, character of Japanese civilization has un- 
1868, they seized the palace, drove out the dergone a profound eluinge. The govern^ 
nobles, and created a goA^emment under incnt, the army and navy, and the finances . 
whi(!K the highest offices were filled by the are administered upon a European basis ; 
huge, or court nobles of the imperial family, tlie Euiopcan dress is driving out the old 
those of the next order by tlm daimios or native costume; and large numbers of 
courtiers, and those of the third order by young men destined for the public service 
ineu selected from the samurai. This arc sent to tlie sciiools of Europe and the 
arrangement threw the whole power of the United States to be trained in the lertriiij^)g 
state into the hands of tlie Satsuma, Ohoshin, and civilization of' the western Avorld. In 
Tosa, and llizen clans. The ex-shogiin all these measures the young Emperor 
was greatly ‘displeased Avith this arrange- Mutsuhito (the reigning mikado), Avho came 
]iient, and tbok up arms to regain his lost to the throne in 18G7, has taken an active" 
])Ower. He was defeated in a three days’ part, and has constantly endeavored \o 
battle, and tied ^o Yedo in an American promote the civilization of Jiis country 
steamer. Seeing that further resistance to render more intimate its intercourse, 
was liopeless, he surrendered to the imperial with the western nations. ^ ■' 

forces, declared liis resolution never again The changes which took place in tjje in- 
to oppose the will of the mikado, and rc- ternal goverjimont of the empiise after the • 
tired to privaU', life. This submission coin- revolution of 18fi8 Avere very fanitl. In 
pletely re-established the autliority of the 1871 the ernperur abolished the titles of 
mikado thioughout the empire, and gave huge and daimio Ccourt and territori#|[ 
peace to the country. . noble), and replaced them by that 

Up to this time tlie party of the mikado kuazoku (noble families). This decree de- 
liad been the bitterest opponents of the jirived the great nobles of their territorial 
treaties negotiated' by the shogun Avith the fiefs, which were reclaimed by the crown, 
foreign powers,- There Avere a few among and at one blow destroyed the feudal sys- 
them who had profoundly studied the tern of Japan. In the sanie year, in order 
question, and hau seen the folly of their to place himself more directly at the hc^ 
country in dliflding itself aloof from the of the new state of affairs; the emperor Me- 
rest of t^sjrld. These now set to work moved his*capital from the old sacred city 
to prom’^^he intercourse of Japan with o" Kioto to the great cky of Yedb, the 
the treaty Jioipers, and found this no diffi- name of which was changed ^ to Takio. 
cult as the leaders 'of the imperial (western capital).' The tgovern ment grim ted 

party had by this time become con^vinced to the deposed daimios oi^^tenth of their 
of the immense , superiority "of the foreign forn^er incomes on" condition df residing 
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pennaitiently at Tokio. In December, 1871, | 
an .enjbaflsy "was sent , to the nations of I 
Europe and Xineriea. Each was visited 
in saOcessiGd, and new treaties of commerce 
and friendship were negotiated. Tlie em- 
bassy returned to Japan in September, 1873. 

In 1874 Japan sent an expedition ^nder 
CreueraUSaigo to Formosa to chastise the 
savages.bf that island for their outrages 
upon Japanese sailors wrecked upon their 
shor^. The expedition was succcissful, but 
involved Japan in a quarrel with China, 
which power r^laimed Formosa as one of her 
dependencies. • A war was imminent, but 


the firmness of the Japanese ambas^dors 
induced the Chinese goyernmeut to enter 
into a treaty and make reparation to Japan 
for her losses. In July, 1875, Japan ceded 
the island of Saghalien to Russia, receiving 
in return the Kurile islands. In 1876 a 
quarrel of long standing with Corea was 
settled upon terms favorable to Japan. In 
the same year the empire took part in the 
International Centennial Exhibition, held 
at Philadelphia, in the Ciiited States, and 
gave unmistakable evidence in its superb 
display of its success in the nesv career upon 
which it has entered. 


BOOIC XXIXI'V"!!. 

THE HISTOHY OE MEXICO. 


CHAPTEIl I. 

FROM TTIK 12ATITJEST TIMES TO THE 
PRKSEN'J' I'AY. * 

oJltgraphical J'osirion of Mexico — Early History — i 
TheiiNativc Trihes — The Toltci'S — lliso* of 'tl>c 
Aztec Kii,ig«3oni — The Civilization nnd Cusioiiis 
of the Aztecs — Tcriochiitlaii- ■ Rcigu of Moi!t(‘- 
ziiraa Il« — Arrival of (Jortos — The C’onqiu^st of 
Mefico — The Spaniards Subviue the .Ncigldr.iring 
Tribes -Efforts of Cortes to introduce .Kviropcau 
• C'ivHiziitiori — New Spain — Mexico inid<*r the 
• Viceroys—Mistaken Policy of Spain— (.'liarnoter 
of the People i>f Mexico — rtevv)lt of Hidalgo — 
^ Tlwi Revolution of 1.8‘JO - Muxicari lnd<*pe»Hh'nco 
ProclainieAl—ltiirbide ^Est aid itches an Empire — 
It is Overturned —J^hc Ihquiblic I'^stahii.-^hcd — 
Il^olntions "Santa Ar^^ui i)ecoines 1 delator — 'Die 
Texan War of ludepraideuce — Its llesults-wM ur 
#hh the United Stat^js — Fall of Santa Anna — 
Mt>re Revolutions — Juarez hocomes President — 
Offends the CJiurch Party — Trouble xvith the Eu- 
ropean Ppwet;s — War with France — Mexico Con- 
quered Iwlhc E^rcuch — The Empire Established 
— Maxirpilian—Withdrawiil of the French— Cai>- 
ture and Ejcccutiou of Maximilian — Tlie Republic 
lifttored — Subsequent History. 

EXICO* occupies the southwestl^ru 
portion of the North American 
continent, and lies betwe*en latitude 
16'^ and 32^ 42' N., and longitude 
86° 34' and 117° 7'W.^ It is 
bounded on the north and' north- 
east by the United States, on the^ east by 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, 
on the southeast byiffialize, on the south by 
Guatemala aud- the Pacific Ocean, and on 
the west by the PAci fie. Its extreme leni^h, 
froi» iiort^ to j|puthea§tj is 1,990 miles. 


and its greatest lireadth, froni east to west, 
is 750 miles. It embraces an area of 761,- 
64.0 scjuare miles, and contiiius a population 
of 9,276,079. 

•The ciarly history of M-exieo is unknown. 
Until the encl of the sixth century of our 
era the entire subject is shrouded in mys- 
tery, and uli imri'utives concerning it. are 
fabulous, 'fhe native traditions and the 
remnants of ancient struetiires, whicli are 
still to he met w-illi in the country, mtike it 
evident that the primitive initabi*ta^t3We.ro 
p(»Shes,sed of a civilization tMuial, if not sur 
perior, in that of the Azt(M‘s)l)ut who they 
were or what was their .<torv we cannot 
tell. 

About the beginning of the sv^iventh cen- 
tury tlie Toltees oiiterod the valley of Mex- 
ico, and built the city of To! Jan or Tula, 
w h i c h tl i ey m ad e t h e. i r cap i t al . Sorn e w ri- 
ters regard tliem as having come from Gua- 
temala ; aecordiug to others they were from 
Asia. They are said to have been an. agri- 
cultural people, and to have understood the 
mcv’himical arts. Their cities were cyeln- 
psean in character, and they were the orig- 
inators of the system of astronomy after^ 
w^rds adopted by the Mexicans. Early in 
the eighth century a kingdom is said to 
have been founded by Icoatizin, It lasted 
•for five centuries, at the end of which time 
it fell in consequence of. a long* period of 
pestilence and civil war, and the greater 
igart of the? TaItecs«abandoncd country 
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,iai|4 /Hot long after 

tliifl a fierce savage tribe, 

wljo af 0 said 4o have worshipped the sun 
kal^heir /father and the earth as their 
mother, caine from the north into the 
Toltec country. Th<i few remaining inhab- 
itant § quietly submitted to them, and they 
settled peacefully in the land, iind became 
amalgamated- with the Toltee.s. From this 
union jqorang a people kjiown as the Col- 
liuis or Culhuas, >vho Ibiinded the Gt)lhuacau 
monarchy. A number of other tribes came 
into the country after the arrival of theChi- 
cbimecs. The iriost pcjwerfiil of these were 
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thft T^^necs, who established their capital 
t^t -Atzc^pozalco, ancl founded one of the 
niost pdwerlUl of llie Mexican states. 
Another tribe, the Tcchicliiniecs, founded 
the Tlaxoalaii ropnblie. All these tribes 
spoke the Nohoa or Nahuatl lauguago. 
Thc'Al col h iris, another tribe, were regarded 
ns the most refined. They were of the sapio 
race aS the. To! tecs, and taught the Chiclii- 
niecs agricuTture, the mechanic arts, and the j 
.^niarinei's and customs of city life. They bt?- 
came in course of timo entirely blended with 
the Ohichfmecs, and the^wo races ibimded i 
the kingdom of Tezuco or Acolhuacan. 


of afll ite tnl^^ make a 
mahent settlement in the 4h^ i|:- 

Aztecs or .Mexicims. .r..The5r/ 
the valley of Mexicpms^long tha ^ 

other tribes, but had not ,chqafeit/4^ 
manent resting-place. They pa|nevfrQm 
Azatlan, an unknown region of the north, 
and on their journey southward 
have made several prolonged kklts. . Thp; 
first of these seems to have beeii on the 
shores of the Great Salt lake, in Tftah'ter- . 
ritory ; another appears to have been at the 
river Gila; and a third in the vicinity of 
the Presidio de los Llanos; About A. D. 

1195 they reached ^ 
An^huac, or f/im'yjil.* ■: 
Icy of Mexico. For * 
the next one blindred 
and thirty yeara tliey 
led a nomadic exist- 
ence, during which 
they waged aii al- 
most continuous war 
with the other tribes^ 
in which their num- 
bers were gJ^*catlyj|i*/ . ; 
ininished. In 
they laid the fodhj:jK-"f/ 
tions of tlicir ttfty ofc.,, 
Tcnoclrtitlan on ibF 
isl a n d s of tl fij-ke 
of Tezu CO. e 

of this city wjis in'v-, 
after ages clia?:god 
Mi'xico in ho nor of- 
their god Maxii 
Tl) e Aztc?r;.s wer A / 
te/^y liated 
su rroii nding t r i 
and had a hard 
gle to found t.li g^ 
state, bht jthey 
severed, f.'ud finally 
increased’ iiJ wealth|:;,^^ 
. ' and. power^ to 

tent which enabled them to turn upon 1 * * 
enemies and reduce them to 
Tl)o surrounding country was subdued, 

Aztec garrisons w^ere established 
nianding points. The whole of central.^ 
soulhern Mexico, and a portion of the nbp. 
were embraced in the A.ziec empire 
they grew in strength the Aztbes 
and improved their c^tpital until 
a city, the magnificenc^and ejct^ntpfwfc^ 
excited the surprise and adiniration of 
tes and- his followers, wW v^ 
with the splendors of tte oldij wo^d. ^ - 

‘ P§r twenty-seveulyears after the fcundst^ 
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- sary 
•edific 


= auminit jvaa^large area paved with broad, interior. He defeated the Tlaseahinij in - 
fiatifConeW On it were two towers or sane- four battles, and on the ISth ojF September 
■tuari^, and before each was an altar on entered the city of Tlastaila.. Tto.natives, • 

The„+,;o'(f'of this remarkable structure coin- prowess of the Sp?&*a^ I*? 

( 'manded a suporb view of tlie city, lake, to be of divin(?M)rigin, and^Tiav-ljyffe wlpnt 
valley, and surrounding mountains. The abroad that the gf)ds had uuderfcakeii,jih6 
police.^ the city was efficient and vigilant, conquest of the country. Gortes atterup^cd ' 
and 1,000 i^en were daily employed in to persuade the Tlascalans to abjure tlieir 
wiitevng and f— - .r . ' -. i* 

sweeping the ! V-.v-A >' ""V"-'4i=- 












miMv. 


//."jiko sov|5r(%u, and siibclued."^^ v:/. : / ■■ ■■■ ■'■" bu^-.j'"- 

. ■ ■ - V- ' ^ /- 

■tlu3 „iii^rnar ad- [vassjui^ vx.. 

was noted i-in 'FlaHcala twenty days, airif^ihii^|| 
|Pp!;5A^||i§tpbss which lie liis ifiarch upon Alexieo, accompami^* r i:. 

to be executed. He wjis force < :" ^icveral ihousaud Tiiisealjil" ' * 

life in hii^ rewards to those who served had c; poused bis CMnse. His rouic 
JBfa'faiUi fully, and spent large sums bn the through Choluhi, Iho people fvf which Were 
fliublic works. His court was marntained induced l)y the McxicaiiK to attempt a 
i^Bpon a-scale of magnifif^ence never before Ucachonnis attack upon tlio Spaniards. 

Tq provide for these Corto severely punished the Cholulans for 
imposed their ])ropose(l attack. He then resumed^ 
■Up^b th®; frequent his march, and arrived before thb city of 

■ ' Mexico on the 8th of . N oventber, lbl9. 

. 1 519, y|hen Montezuma was at .Previous to this Montezuma bad sent am- 

ihe height ur- his power, Hernando Cortes, bassadors to the’ Spanish conunand*::!’ to 


^'raiii/r A AiJixa;AN t itv. 

.■y : ...•■ :■, 


fMk S 

/I 

ii • bnjiv^-': 





iwarri <lmn riot to the oap^^: Iffe. 

sow ch^ged his "dfiatSc, received the i 

pomp, and assigued them 
♦me M the. lai^est iind' strongest pajaces in 
the «ity as qaartora This' they, -soon' ^n- 
verted into a tbrtriss. The new-comers 
were greatly surprised- at the extent and 
ma^ifieence of the fifeiicau capital, and 
from the first made preparations to con- 
quer it, 

Xhe JVIexioarfe strongly d^anproved of 

Oortos 

I io eatfci^^^r^' "Jity with liis Ibllowcrs, and 
“■ jnailiibsted ’ tlicir liostilky to tlie strangt rjj 
; all possible occasions. At length a party 
of seventeen attacked a tSpaiiisU^e^ch- 
'?ai eat. Cortes tliere.upon sought fcter- 
view \Yit|i Monte/Aiina in tlie iSfthn arch’s 
,: own pfJujpe. and seized liis person and con- 


wmmand: 

M*^rtfeheld the jpoiWon jii;^he cill 

he hastened wi®‘ 70 men ; to'^ 

luiu vv1iiai*£» lick v»ur. ;a: j 1 i-A visBi- , 


^ed him to the Spanish, 
him with instant d^y 
iijju 


had deft there and* matched/ against'ITar# ' 

1^; Tl’^f u 8.0 ..howes, hndf . ^ 

rffj n eucamMd^ia.one-^ 

of the Cempoal lari cities. By, ’a bold' «treie- yi'' 
he captured Narvaez and his wholePifcrce: 4^. 
Ihe vanquislied trooiis readily .enlisted m '"* 
^he service of tlr' aux* tkia' jn 

creased force Cortes rc^turned tp , 

Arriving, there, he found ttic Mexicans' la , 
open rebellion against, the Spaniards. Moii-r; 
lezuma was brought out and maejs to ad- 
dress the people, but w'as received with a 
volley of missiles, one of which infliqUid" a 
mortal wound of which he di^Sd a few days 
iater, tTune, 1520 . The Mexicans iibwr 
attacked, the Span- 
iards with great 
inry, drove them- 
from theirquarters 
and out of tlijec'ity, 
and in their re- 
treat .act o sc the 
cuusewsjy lading 
to the maiiibnVl 
literally al5’ir»hi-' 
latcd their rear 
guard. Tlnyietreat 
c* out i n u e d4®da y s,, 
but at length Coiiv 
tes halted tm the.^ 
plain of Oluiuo% 
irere he w# at- 
tacked on thp 7th 
of July, 1520 ,, 
an overwii^l|i' 
Mexican forepH^ 

threat- ] intlic'ted a crushing dcfiiit lipon it. 
h ill. Stan td^y-:. ■ the ?atc of Mexico). (Bor tt™ 

to TJaSc^a; wherel 

i^n attempted ' the Mtxi^^lxo' W® i 



. . .Ik, veil attempted the Ml^xi- 

^'''^C^|P|;^l^^6t Mo]itc7Axma assured them Ihat- 
of his own rr('C will to" visit 
: ihe^Spaiiish cominandcr. Upon reacliing 
hie quarters CorUis put the ‘captive king in 
irons, and 1 captured and burned to deatli 
theifieventeen natives who had attacked the 
jRpauiards. He next compelled MontezuiWa 
to sw<^ar allegiance to the King of Spapi, 
and to induce his nobles to do likewise. 
Then he obtained from the king a sum of 
gold equal in value to 100,000 ducats. 


expedition Jiorn Spaiti Lad lauded on the 
coast, under Narvaea^,. '' had come to 




proyinc('s,‘^iW-*'y;. >y 
a p [)bai‘cd o n ee m o 4 j-r. ■. ^ 

CJuateTnozin, the ne’ 
son-in-law and nephew of 
a Tiuin of firinpess and dea&ion. ..Hfe' 
the city against the Spanjirds for sey^pty- 
seven d ays, d urina^^ w Inch it was litohjfy v: 
reduced to TOinsi^ the ^Indian 
Cortes. The final at^^k w 
15 th of August, andrwhat reiOTned of 
beautiful city’was captured by the Bpan-^ 
At this jimoture Cortes learned that anJ iards. Guateraozin soujght to escapp with 

/*. O • . 1 1 i . .1 . A, T* , J* 1 ^ _ J 


his fainily by the lake, but* was pursu^ 
and made prisoner. He was treat^ Witlt' 





put to d^&J tsiui^tbey V)y ^ 

i| :with a largo nctmljer of :his Cbrt^ hbpoion that fho Ihcli iiis, aidf rl' • 

K ]QtQW proce^ed t6 rebuild the city avail thtToeelvc,;^ nf tijiWr fof 

^■, Mu^ present plan, employing a;lirge the destnietion of all the v liitcs, ’ .v , i 
.force of natives fer this purpose. He rap- - The overtlirow of rei<:ii?tig hi use 
idly ' stfbdueid the remainder of the Aztec Spain, arid thb elevation of^ Joseph BotlSl 


intojt. 


gdVejh men t, with himself 'as its chief. In niodinCjitioiis in the gnveriiment to suit the: 
C)cfc4it)er/ 1522, the Emperor Charles V. altered statt? of allkirs. the' lOtli ofi 

issued a decree naming the conquered coun- September, 1808, tlw? viceToy, Doii Jose de] 
try-Nev^ appointed Cortes its Itiirrigaray, wrts aSrested and intprisoi)edf|. 

/ governor. The Indians were enslaved by on siispiVAon of a design to sei^c the opwn! 
their cdnqiierors, and were compelled to of Mexico. This act greatly iuereased 
, work In the minev and till the ground. popular discontent, and tluv aspirations for^ 
Iti’^1528 Charles V. suppressed the sys- independence to(ik, as it were, new life irom| 
tern Best UP by Cortes, and established a this moment. On the loth of SepteuibeB>|,, ' 
viceregal ^government, under which the 1810, a formidal)le revolt broke out. in the! 
affairs of Mexico continued to be adrninis- province of Onanajuato, under the leader-! 
tered during the period of the Spanish . • * ■ 

dominion. There were sixty*four viceroys, 
all but one of whom U'ere natives of irpain. 

-TJieceuntry continued to improve in spite 
of the policy pursued by 8{)aiii, which 
aimed at little more than extracling from 
it as mnoK treasure as it could be made to 
iMA f tlio opening of tlio present cen- 
ftirit society in New Si)ain consisted of 


tiiigi^ society in New S{)ain consisted of 
foil r glasses of opposite tendeiHjicvS and in- 
terests:*; l|\e pure-blooded Indians; the 
c»i|jles,*or pure-V>kH)(lc(l descendants of the 



ciiipos, or pure-r>kH)(lc(l (Jcscendanls or the 
ea^^^Sjialjish settlers;* the mestizos, or ' 
l.al’f breeds, from the union (J whites and j 
jeduiiis; and the Spaniards of European 
ViriJit. 'J''he condition of the Indians had 
bill little (diangcd under the vu:er{)ys ; they mkxic'.an caciquiC'. | 

Mare compelled* to pay tribute, and wore ship of Don Migm l Hidalgn, a priest. ItJ 

1. . ^ 1 ...1 • -u .-^. 1 - 1-1 .fi -.t* t ..... a 


eld in a sort of tutelage which only ended was siipjircsscn the next'year, ami lifts! 


^fla^libe tomb, ' The^Indian nobles or caciques and the other h'aders w<M'e shot. Thifee- 
were exempted from the degravling i*estric- volt was foil (.> wed by a guerilla warfare Pf 


1 "to :..eIiAg- :to''the moq^-. i 

of trust in the iinceasing resistaiiee kept 
fifeanjil ev^^ from the liigher cherished hope ' for indcpend^ils^^^y 


tbe regular army. Upon such as seemed, however, that the iiutlvority ot j 
iimassed gniat wealth, titfes of nobility Spain was fully restored, thoj 

^conferred, while ccuiciliatory crosses patriot cause was hof^elcss. ® ' | 

^M'er^4iistribut,ed to tbosewCsmaller fortunes; The revolution of 1820 in Spain revivecl 
but; the . government confeidcrod it the enthusiasm of the natiotial party in| 

dmprudoht to allow %hem to take part ir# Mexico, and a new leader appeared. >Thi^ 


tK© public adiniHisttiation, and placed it, was Dou Augustin Iturbide, a native M<jx^ 
v^clus^ly haSlkof the Spauiarjjls. ican, who had distinguished himself ;in th^ 

This, wira other griWances, caused profo^ civil war as an officer in the royalist 8er-4 
dj^ontent among thG,,,ci*eoles, who would vice. On the 24th of Febrtiatyi 1821, h® 
■pifpl^ly Iiaye resented it by open rebellion issued a proeJanration declaring ' MexicS 
■ " ■ ■ ■ ■■ 1 
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: independent Spain, and raJJiiig upon the 
MexioariB to suHtain him. Xlie revolt M’as 
'Successful. Th< whole coui^try acknowl- 
edged his authority, the royal government 
was overthrown, au'^yon the 27th of Sep- 
tembet the city of Mexico w!is surrendered 
: to him by th(? \ ieoi^y. A regency was 
. ^tabkiiied, 11 f! i on the 19th of Maj^, 1822, 
i 1^1 hide wa^ : >= ^claimed Emperor of Mexico 
; ly Lhe arm Tliis act gave great'dflence 
'■'%) the oiJi' patriot leaders, and on the- 2d 
Der< oer, Baiita Anna, with the sup- 
Iport o ; dravo, Guerrero, and others, pro- 
elaii! i the republic at Vera Cruz. A 
. civi' viir was averted by the abdication of 
"Itofbide on the 19th of March, 1823. A 
Diiiioiial congress was at once convened. 
Iturhide was condemned to exile, and 
sailed for England in May, 1823. A jno- 



same year the United Stato , iW)gniz^ 
Mexico as an independent republic. In 
July, 1829, a Spanish force landed near 
Tam|)ico to attempt the restoration of the 
rule of Spaip. It was compelled to surT 
render on the 11th of September. The 
troops were disarmed and sent to Havana. 

Mexico, though independe/vt, ^as not 
destined to enjoy the blessing of a stable 
government. Bobn after the surrender of 
the Spaniards, the vice-president, General 
Bustamante, pronounced against Gueri:tero, 
deposed him, and was himself elected pres* 
ident, January 11th, 1830. ' He was suc- 
ceeded by Pedraza, who, three months 
later, was deposed by Santa Anna, who 
became piosideut April 1st, 1833. Busta- 
mante and several loading men^jere exiled 
by the now president. Gongr&ss now en- 
acted a law abol- 
ishing the compul- 
sory payment of 
tithes, and it was 
proposed to contis- 
caie the propi'rty 
of the (duiroh and 
apply it to the p^- 
ment of the iSa; 
tional debt. These 
measures , led to 
.s(*ve ral pu threaks, 
the result ol^ wlitch 
was the repeal, in 
1885, of the cousti- 
tution of 1824, and 
the change froip, a 
Cun foil oration o f 
s tail’s into a. ooft- 
solidated reptibli<jj 
\\;iLh Santa Anna 
on 1 at its head as dictator, though retaining the 

re- 
Iftiined 


Vmtoriii, one of the popular 
was president. Iturbide 

[jlo-vv returned tto atteiupt the recovery of. 
lis throne^-but was inado prisoner, and was 
liot on the 19th of July, 1824. Tn 1828 
lie election of General l\‘draza to t he j)rcs- 
lene;^' over General Guerrero led to a re- 
|olt. on the part of fhe followers of the 
latter. The outbreak was successful. Pe- 
iraza was overthrown and driven from the 
:)untry, and Guerrero assumed the presi- 


against the Texans _ 

ing some successes, was 

prisoner in the battle of San JacliitdrAp^^l 
21st, 1836. “ 

The captivity of Santa Anna ^ougnt 
back the reign »of anarchy^ in Meiico. 
Bustamante returned from exil-e, and on the 
l^th of April, 1837r became president. 
Jjater in the year l^pta Anna retur^d to 
Mexico, and the reil powe? paired ihto hie 
hands. In March, 1839, a new revolution' 
broke out, and Santa Anna once more be- 


leiic y on* the 1st of April, 1829. In the ' came president. In, July over- 



\ 
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of tlieS natlou. Marriage was iriade a (.ivit* 
contract, j)crpetual monaslic vows :indi 
ecclesiastical courts wen*/ abolislieid, and tho’ 
church property, \|^ich was estimated at- 
nearly one-hiilf.the real estate of tlie coim-i 
try, was appropria'ird to the service nf the' 
state. A little • later the uni(ai beiv-een”; 
church and .state, which had existed from? 
the time of the conquest, was completelyf 
severed. ' I 

These measures, though*^ popular with thOj 
peoj)le, gave great offence to the church' 
}»arty, which determined to destroy the 
Juarez government at any cost. At this 


FMOM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRISENT DAY. 

thro^pi Gkj Nicolas Bravo, who 
held the offtca for one week. A period of 
confusion followed; the .constitution was 
euspended ; $»-nd ^ dictatorship, consisting 
* of Santa Anna, Bravo, and Canal izo, was 
set up. In June; 1843, a new constitution 
was proclaimed, and Santa Anna became 
conscitutiQjjal president in 1844. A few 
map, tbs latec be was driven from power by 
a rejv^olution, and on the 20th of Stq)£c*mber, 

1844, , Canal izo became president, oidy to 
bedurnstdf depose<i in the following Decern- 
.ber by Genc#'al Herrera, who was deposed 
hy a new revolution on the 30th of De- 
, member, 1845, which 
madl?Geuc‘i‘al Paredes 
president. 

IDur^ii^ Herrera’s 
admin istimiotn Mex- 
ico' becaine involved 
in a quarrel with 
the United States, 
growirig out of tlie 
annexation of Texas 
by the latter power. 

Tl)ft .events of tliis 
war liave beefi relal«*<I 

iii*.7V/e IJI'^fiH'u (tf.ijir 
tJ (f S f u f to 
wliif'h* Lh<‘ reade r i.s 
relerred. .During liir 
struggle SiiiJtsi Anna 
returned rVuni 
overthn^w PaiT<l(‘s, 
made liirnself 
dent, and pm- ^ 

sonal eoinniaiid nf tlie 
anany. The \v:#i’ re- ! 

.suited in tin? Ij iiini))!) | 
of the A me lie ail | 
forees, and by the 
treaty of (Hiiadiiltinpo 
Hidalgo,, ''' ■ 

Febrmwy, , , * -V ' 

: #- ■ ^ I jumrihre rfirtlTi raffW* Hijrf ir.rtgla’ ■ 

■ A'.^iult of tlie Avar was I smted to ihe Mexiean government 




Country, and wa.s suceei‘ded 
^ ■ ’ v iierrera. A series of n‘volut.ioiis fol- 
lo,wed the war, elevating first one leader 
.and then another to the?, presidency. On 
the 11th of May, 1861, Benito JuarW cap- 
tured the city of Mexico, and his authority 
was g^eralfy recognized throughout the 
republic. He wife one of the best of thfe 
Mexican presidents, and ; inaugurated a 
aeries of useful reforms wh'ieh Tendered his 
Administration very popular with the mass 


(;]ain‘..< tor losses sustained by tlieir •i'lV* | 
/.ens in that country, and failing to (da.oTii 
any .‘jali'-iiictioii from the Ju:»rez g(»vr' i 
inent, flospatclied a. joint expedition i 

ico to ciiibrce. their dercaiids. Early iuj 
December, 1861, a 8pfinish force under^ 
General Prim occupied Vera Cruz, and in^ 
'January, 1862, the English and French ; 
forces arrivcij. The Juarez government 
now proceeded to set^e the ^difficulty b' 
negothttioii, and agreed that the Englii 
and Spanish claims .should Ive paid by turn 
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over to them a <>(Ttaiii pjopoition of th6 
Wfitonis Toceipts. Xlim ai i in^eroent Ik mg 
^:itr8fictory Ungiai'-i .vn<l Spain, tJ^oir 
evaouat^d M< \i May, I'862. 

: "The cbn’oih juil;k ^ad eoen^i^ tbe pr^- 
aw'e of f ]« j for(ML»- 1 1 aojs in to op- 

orlAliii'/ foy til fli.totructi(Tn of lUn Juarez 
"yen ment, ji ns iiow resol vecktif) put their 
JiM in jpjrn iiuoi^ altliongh thT‘y knew it 
^volved tj tlw ir < ountry’s liberties 

pity be ' I to ploff Wjlli the Frt nth, whose 
^is the Bmalksl, and induced tho 
Prciu fi ( iiipcror to iiUt rnpt tho eroclnm oi a 
^oniicliy la Mexico, which should make 
la.) t ountry in aetuAl fart a dependtuev of 


dice, promising tluir lutivo aid m ovti 

: sacra- _«*¥. iJs 


they €iU;ered the city of Mexico 

Jnar^ auci^ his goweru^ont^wRndrew to 

Sto Luis Potoei ^ 

/JSie^Frelitb apd tho'hlairoh {ijirty at once , 
proceeded to carry * hut -then* scheitie* A 
fegency w*i8 eatabl5faln4 on Ijio 24lh of 
June, acid on the isth of July 
of notables was held to decidf-Op&n the 
luture ^loim of govunment Ipr 
On the 10th this body declart^thJMl jjlcxico 
should l)( a luiiditar} iiiouarohy tftidtrr an 
enrr|ieroi of tin Koraan Catholic 
The Clown was ofUied to the Austriw*^ 
Arehdiikt Maximilian, and was afcceptecjl 
bv him lie waivid all tlaim to the thSS^€i 

of Auslna in the event of the tLeatii df nisi 





j ) K ’ # » 

tehrningement wbioh haJ pl-oved 
IjAetCuy to nnglaml ainl Bpiin, and ou 
whCv-3f?lh of Apnl, iS^2, Frill Ki^ declared 
a<!:ijn'-t Mexi(<) Iho Punch aimy 
/WHS rein lt)iced, and tin a^Uaint into the 
^interior w is begun. Ihicbla w i'- attacks cT, 
l^fout the P^icMich were dedicated md foned 
k to the coast In tin French 

?army was strongly roinfoiccd, md siege 
TwAs J.nd to J'uebla, which scMcmUreil to 
^ Qjf neral Foroy on the 17th if M.\> , after a 
tg^lant defence of three moiihs, ^ A. nuni- 
t b(T of other* succcAies Were won bv the 
* Fionch, and on the IGth of June. 186.% 
? \ ' • 


V ^ ^ FraiKrii? jToseph, and 

f ^ the fioveaeigne of 

jijiiiglaiidrwiJ totFto the 

pope, who gHV 0 him 
sailed ^foi Mi xi(‘o in April, , 

the 28th of May landed at 'Vi 
which was li^ld b\ tlie French^ 
shoit delay tluio he jirocceded to the 
ital, welcomed all along the route with grefkt 
( iithiisiasm by the church party. He made 
Id) IS formal entry into the city of Mexico on 
the 12th of June, 1864. One of the first 
acts of Maximilian, who ^as childlass, was 
to* adopt as his luir the son of the Emperor 
Ituibide He nddressed himself with energy 
I to the task of giving to Meti^o a good gov^ 





MESH 

^ .. . % 

'tiu(i']^4d 'he^'hcseito 

he ^0uld country, 

'.an'y • pf*»:l-ts ■■■ fdr^ir . Vul era;- had acao'iT^.^ 
; jpliShed^^^; W ^had t^^eri- 

■ <^0untc^ repilblicah or 
vtialiW^a! p bfti failure to restoiie the 

0e^^%tefPl^ the clergy and to re- 

yiva^badld'cdBnectioii betjveen church and 
sbbM the sui^port of hig only 

a-bd he was kej>t on his throne 
2J].iy -by th© pr<*sence of the French army, 
^aihperiai^roops drove Juarez and his 



•kst 
[reacMhgLthjtS 
leoiusent Gr^m 


th?8 ;^terml&y‘ohpftd aL 
ijjlKfeJJ^^its -tr^y.. Ppoif 
ision^. thc Ernp(‘.j*ti|* j^apo^ 
‘al CaLstofnau to iho r^ity .of| 
Mexico to urglEi Maximilian to; abohjate, M 
he could not*. p6ssihly. succeed: iii. holdhi||‘ 
liis throne without tlie^id of France/ 
irniliau refused^ to entert^i the Sir 
abdication, and declined to see the Ercnchi' 
envoy. His ministers supported hfei iiif 




|fots bncK by degrees, and in Sep- 
^^.18ho, he reached El Piis'o, on 

^ eitan frontier. His forces njaintained 

— h d®t®PJ^^dned resistance, and curly in 18(>6 
> thfe tido;^ turn in their favor. On 

. the 25th of March they captured Chi- 

huahuft. 

In the meantime the United States, 
kpprod^ting the designs of France, had 
stroagiy protests against the establish in e^it 
ot the Mexican empire.; At length, the 
civil wat being ended, the Americfxn gov- 
/ Cffli merit d#.©i*mi:ie:d tOvgive Jujirez material 


his determination. The withdrawt;i * ' 

French army was immediately begiii: ^ i 
the enipcrror soon found himself depciuiek 
entirely u|>()n the support of a few par-- 
tisans whose desperate fortunes were sc^ 
bound up with his own, that they could not ; 
adord to desert him. The last French de->' 
tachment was withdrawn from Mexico on 
the IGth of March, 1867. 

The departure of the French was followed ' 
by a stroaig reaction in favor ^of the repub- ; 
lie. The forceps of JuiJirez were largely aug- 
mented, and the emperor, thrown upon hifi- 
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own resmirces, (Ic inod ir 

.1 . ■' f ■ i ""“r ' ■ ‘V H-J-I v^llUJJtlJL UtJ- 

City ot Mejyco, siuircii n.ii ami. oWor I cjiuwl Ut interfere with tbO) course of affairs, 

battle to the n publicari at .jy n-actied : On the Kith of July Jftarez returned- .to 
. Q.iioratero ill. the l■';,Ml o*;, men, and i the city of Mexico, and began the work of 
■ was Sit once besic--- d m thj{lj(.lace by a force i reconstructing the government. Tlie con- 

^ t\f \l i . k .— TT ^ " 1.1 I .“s S * *" ^ . . ■■ _ 


6l inon ! (roiniral K-scobedo. I stitution was re-established, and’ in 187] 


f 


^ j stllM 111 JO( J 

lb«,p^aGewM : narayod by tlie imperialist | Juarez was again elected president. Be 
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died on the 18th of July, 1872, and was^u 
ceeded by Ihe (.luef Just ice 1 icrdo do Tejad 
•who was formally el(‘Ctcd president Ou tSI 
i 21st of Novemhor, 1872. Be was renelectOT 
Mejia. A ri;i^l876, but was soon aftoV overthrown b; 
g ctfort was nnplo to indaoe tlje V^iiitcd | General .Porfirio Diaz and compelled to iiy 
s t(j inter*eene aird saVe the life of ihe i to the United States. ^ 


governor of the city, and ]\la\iinni.aii was 
made prisoner. He was triiul l>y a court- 
inarLial, and was shot by liie republican 
ibrees on the lOl.li of June, 1M)7, togidhcr 
with Generals iMirauion and 
stron 

Stales t(j inter^veiu; 
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•goverriment removed the capital of Brazil 
from Bahia and established it at Rio de 
Janeiro, 

III 1807 Napoleon declared war against 
’Portugal, and sent an army into that coun- 
try. The regent (afterwards iToam VI.) 
and thcToyal family and court at oi|ce em- 
barked upon thc llGet and sailed for Rio de 
Janeiro. This was a great gain for Brazil, 
and, was followed by important changes in 
l-hct government ; the ports were thrown 
opwi to all the world, and trade was in- 
..vitod from ajl nations. Jti 181.3, upon the 
overthrow of Najudeon, Brazil was ereiited 
into a kingdom, and whcai doain VI. came 
to tht throiio in 1 816 lie took the title of 
King of Portugal, Algarvi?, and Brazil. 
He continued to reside iu Bi’ii/il, and so 
oifomhxl his Portug ic'se siil)j(M‘ts, In S(*p- 
tend)cr, 1^20, as we Jiiivc? rehitotl elsewhere, 
a revolution broke out in Portugal, and ibe 
Spanish constitnl ion was prodainied. Ih'v- 
eiutionary distnrl»ancis oe(Mirred iii-Parii 
and Pernanihneo, and fho king lharinglhat 
the moveinoiu v.ooid involve the whoki of 
Brazil, placed inniselrat (in- liead of it, and 
oji tliOi 2(>Lh of lAiliniarv, 1821, pr-.K-laiincd 
!% Constitution, ^>f Iha/il. Soon afleM* this 
he returned i.o l^oriugal, le-:iving his son, 
Prince Pcdiro, as Regvijt (d' r>r:.izi.l. 11(' 
luid scart'cly sailed when a ja^volutionarv 
broke ou|, in A pril, Poa/ii 

W'as de.clare,fi an iief-pen'diait e.ni[)jrcon ih<- 
1 21.0 of October, 1822; and on. the l.st of 


Dvecriibcr, 1822, (be ‘re-jent ssais ero\vne<l I 
Puiperor as Dom Piaivo 1. A c<uisiit\itif>ii | 
W& ;:idoj>l:c.tl iji lS'24.a:nl on ihe TiIj or Si-p- ! 
pguber, 1823, .C^uanga! ack now! edged tie; ! 
le]>endenet'- of | 

In 1826 flouia yi. dual, aijd Dom i’e-droi 
Cfecann; King of J^u rngak He prefern d i 
■ tort;'iu Itis wost(‘rn (un pi re, and re^signcil' 
dm Portuguese c/rown to Iris infant daughter 
|a 4Vf:u'ia da Gloria^. In the same year 
bri’oke out betwecu Brazil and the 
Uine vepiiblic, which w’as seeking to 
Uruguay.. 'Pence was made through 
^^c^mediatiou of England, and hlontevideo, 
'fegHruguay, was coustitiited afi independent 
"ublic. 

KOn the 7th of April, 1831, Pedro I., who 
been engaged in a long di.sputc with 
|he <^h amber of deputies, ended the quarrel 
V'* atiiig his crown in favor of his son 
iPedrd^I., the ]»reserjt emperor. As the 
new sovereign was hut six years old, a 
coUnci of ^^goney admiiiisttwed the govern- 
ment until ^841, w'heii Pedro was declared 



of age, ftind was crowned on the 18th of 
July. 

The reign of Pedro 11,. Wfis prosperous and 
highly beneficial to his country, i lo provcid 
a liberal anc| able ruler, and spared no 
pains to advafledJlie civilization and pros- 
perity of Brazil, lu 1831 a law placing 
severe restrictions upon the slave trade was 
enacted, and in 1830 the; traffic was Ikia^ly 
abolished. In 1832 Brazil, in alliance 
with Uruguay and the fnrc'<^’ of Entro Rios, 
waged a succiissfiil w'ar against the Argen- 
tine Dictator Rosas, a\'1u> was defeated and 
forced to fly to England. In 18G5 Brasil, 
Uruguay, and the Argentine republic de- 
clared wa?' against I*araguay, the cause 
being tin* nnprovnked aggres.sions of Lo])CZ, 
the l)i(;taiivr of Ikiraguay, upon the allied 
states. The war was long and crwtly, and 
ciiilrd only with the de.iith of Loisiz, on the 
Dt of Marcli. 1871. Brazil entered into a 
s<'parate treaty with Paraguay (loiicerning 
boimdari(*s and a war iiulemnity, without 
consultiiig her alTu s. This g’^ave grout of- 
I'ence, to tin; Argentim; republic, and came 
near leading to a war with tluit country. 
Tia; diineulty was s< ‘tiled in Octobe>, 1872, 
).»y an agreement, tlmt tint Argeinino ro- 
ou]>]ic. should nf'goiia.te separately Avith. 
Paraguay, as .ib’azil had (lone? In 18TJ n 
knv was <'nact(Hl by the Brazilian cliani hers 
]>r(.>viiling for the gradual ^^xtlncti!)n of 
slavm-y tin «juglr .ii;, I lie (‘tu.pirt;, tSlnce the 
.-fit b.;nient of the Paraguayan' war |.la.‘ his- 
tory ('S iiie has been peacchil and 

unevent bii. In .1876 tlijfe erupt' ror and om- 
j»rrss ma'le a visit to tbeiJnirerl btates, aad 
look part in li.'C opening cvrei^ ionics ol Uie 
tentennial <\hil>ition, allor W'hleli tlioy vi.s- 
1‘od .Eujopo, and nUiirne.d to Brazil in the 
•suiiinier of 1877. 

II. Tuf, IlisToirY OF PEm;. 

The republic, of I’eru li(;s on the western 
coast of Soutli America, between latitude 
IV' 2(V and 22'^ 20' S., and longitude 67'^* 
4 iiid 8P^ 26' AV. It einbra(X's an area of 
ali'Jtu 300, 000 square miles, and contains a 
po])uiatif)pL of about tbrei; millions. 

Peru was originally inlnibitcd by several 
tribes of Indians, under the rule of' a sov- 
ereigti called me Inca. They were pos- 
sessed of a: high degree of civilization, a 
simple but 'jnsi code of laws, and a well- 
arrangetl of government. Education 

was limifilfrl^ the ruling class, and there 
were laws Wftteh com]nlled a son to follow 
the calling of his father, and |)rohibited his 
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receiving aiD education siijierior tolhis sta - 1 coast of Peru, but returned without accom 
tion in life. The rjj^ligion of tl)e ancient j plishing anything. In 1531 he obtained 
Peruvians consisted in ihe woi-sh ip of the j Irom the King of Spain the titles of governor 
sun, from whom tlu' liicii claimed, descent, and captain -general of all the countries he 
The person of tho immareh regarded as should con(|iier, and with his four brothers 
divine. He had tnunVj^wivW; ih princiiKil and a small force of men ^sailed -for* Peru, 
one of which inusl be his eldest sister, and ! which he reached late in "January; after a 
as many con<iu bines as h'i wished. The son voyage of fourteen days frOm Panainia,. He 
of the pri/Kiipal wife was the heir to tlie captured and plundered a town in the p^ov- 
throne.' VV^hea the Inca died lie was siif)- iiice of Coaque, and was soon after rein- 
j>ose(l to have be(*n called home to th(‘. forced by the arrival of 130 Spaniards 
mansion ol liis father, the sun. The gov- under Alinagro, his second - in comniand. 
erumeiit was mild, but desyjotie ; the great The adventurers tlien commerced to buihl 
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aim of tlui stale being tei’rilt^rial ex])ansion^ m town in the vallej^of Taugarala, whidh 
the military class were thi^ most tavored. they named KSan Miguel. * \ 

The civilization of tlie ’Peruvians was supe- The*empire of the Jucas was divided at 
rior to that of the mil ions anuiml them, but this juncture by a civil war. Huayna 
interior to that of Mexico. , Capac, the laVe Inca, had divided his do- 

In A. I). 1512 Vasco Xuuez de Balboa, miiiioiis between his two sons, Huascar and 
iTovernor of the 8panisli colpny of Darien, Atahuallpa. A war had broken out be- 
learned from the Indians that there was u tween thein, and Atahuallpa had defeated 
Country to the south of tlie isthmus, wliero hi.s brotlicr and made him prisoner, H© 
■gold was in as (joinmou use as iron with the .was now encamped with his army at^Oaja- 
{dpaniards. Balboa attempt (jd to tiiid this inarcaj to which place Pizarro repaired to 
’"tiOLiutry, but without success. Jn 1524 meet him in September, 1532, with a force 
Francisco Pizarro liiade a voyage to the i of 177 men. The Spanish commauder was 
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received with grtiat kindness by the Inca. 

days later E^izarro treacherously 
seized bhe Inca, and held him a prisoner. 
The Peruvian army instantly became panicr- 
stricken, and fled. Atahuiillpa was in- 
duced to* believe that he would be allowed 
a) purehaJ^o his liberty, and actually dpiiv- 
sred to IMzaviro an amount of gold ef|ual in 
value, when nkdted down to $17,5(10,000. 
The Cfutd Spaniard accepted the treasure, 
but refused to release the captive Inca, and 
had him burned to death on the 29th (d‘ 
August, 1533. « Pizarro now inanduul upon 
Cuzco, the ancient capital of* the Inca^, and 
as Huascarhad been slain l>y order t)f Ata- 
huallpif, he proclaimed Mauco Cupac, a 
haXt-brother of Atahuallpa, Inca. At . the 
same tim.c Pizarro deteriiiined to establish a 
iicAV capital hear the, sea, ami <ni the 6tli of 
January, 1535, founded the city of Lima, in 
the valley of tlic llimac. 

Tlie Peruvians were treated with the 
most barbarous cruelty by tli<i 8j)jiniards, 
and at last, driven to <lesi»!iir, rose, in a 
fiupreras eflbrt to nKiover their fn'edom 
under the leadcTship of Mjuico (/upac. 
Cuzco was taken and l)unu‘d, and such 
iSpatTiards as fell itito iIh^ liiuids of the 
natives were put to death. To advl to the 
.suftbrings of tlie. country, a war broke out 
between Pizarro and Alnin,gr(*. The hiltcr 
was fiikeu and exojcnted, and ihe 8pani;\rds 
proceeded to crush the outbreak oi tlie. 
Peruvians. The natives were subdued, 
’treated with tin; in<;st diabolical cruelry, 
•*and jeduced to abject shivery. Pizarro set 
up a military govern men I, am! governed 
the^jrovince witivjineiciless rigor. 

Reports of tbc Tyranny of Pizarro 
reached the King (;f Spain, and in 1510 
Vica dc Ca.stro was sent to Peru to ex- 
amine into the matter. Before he reaelied 
Lima Pizarro was assassimUed, on the 2Gl1i 
of June,* loll, ’by the ft^lowers of the son 
of AlmagCo, who proela^med himselP gov- 
ernor. AIrnagro took up arms to resist 
Castro, wlio liad orders from the king to 
.as.su me the governorship in case of Pizurro’s 
death, but was djitjfeated, miuit j)risoiH‘r,' 
and put to deatli. Cast o w^as recogiiizcrl 
as governor, and applied himself to a settle- 
ment of the affairs of the country. *IIc was 
soon superseded by Blasco Nunez Vela, 
who had been appointed viceroy by the 
kif g. lie came t^hiirged to inaugurate a, 
new and better system of government, and 
especially to liberate tlie* Indians from 
slavery, and io impose upon them a fair*^jr 
79 


system of jaxa tion . T1 1 ese rn eite li res .b ro u gl\t 
on a civil war, in which the rebels were 
lieaded by Gonzalo Pizarro, the last of the 
family of the conqueror remaining in Peru. 
Jt lasted several years, and resulted in the 
dcftaili of the irfsuFgcijts and the capture 
and execiiLioii of (.iolizalo in 1548. The 
government of the ccuntry was then estab- 
lished ujxjn a more, solid and enduring 
basis, ami for nearly three c,erj,t^ries Peru 
remained tranquil under Span isli rule. 

In 1820 th(' South Anun’icnn statcTfe rose 
in rebellion against Spain, and pioclairned 
themselves iiuiependent. Peru was the last 
to take this step. General San Martin, 
who had freed Chili of the S])aiiiards, en- 
tered Peru at the head of an armv of 
(Ml ilia ns and Buenos Ay roans, seizetf the 
city ot Lima, and drovt^ tlie Sjmniards into 
the interior. On the 28lli of ,JnLv, 1821, 
Pern declared herstdf indepciK'lc.iit of Spain, 
and General San Martin was proclaimed 
protector of the republic. Becoming un- 
popular, he resigned on the IDlli oi August, 
1822, and in I'Vbrunry, 1821, General 
Bolivar was njadc dictator. On tlie 9th 
of December, 1824, the Peruvians inflicte<l 
a decisive defeat upon the Sv)ani.ards in the 
battle of Ayatajcho, and in Jamnirv, 182(>, 
expelled them from Callao, their hijH. loot- 
hold in Peru. In 1825 liolivar i*esigned 
the dlctatorshi[), but before doing so, or- 
ganized the southern and soullicastern 
provinces into a separate republic, which 
took the name of Bolivia. 

Ailliougli independent, •Pern was ,.Tiot 
tranquil. In 182() a rovolutiou occurred, 
and the con.stitn^ion j>roc]aimed by Bolivar 
wa.s ilc.>t»oy(‘d, and a new one adopted. 
In 183() Prc.sidont Santa (’mz, of Bolivia, 
entered Peru with an army, and jiroclaiiued 
liimself Suprt'me Prolector of tln^ Bolivio- 
I\u-uvian confederation. The u .inn be- 
tween tlu’ i wo states Justed until 1839. A 
series of depositions and civil wars* now 
ensued, but. were brought to an end in 1844 
by GcJicral ( ’astillo, wVio made JMenendez 
jiresidvmt. ( astillo was cdectod as the sue- 
cessor of IMemmdcz, and entcrfxl upon his 
office on tlie 1st of April, 1815. lie rc- 
niMined in powe^ until 1851, and gave to 
Peru the best government it bad ever 
known. He wiivS succeeded by (jieueral 
E.cheiiique, who vvas aecu.scd of gross frauds 
in his administration. (3astillo headed an 
insurrection* drove Eeheuique from power, 
and once more became^ master of Peru. 
iSeveral ,d|^termined ' efforts to overthrow 
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Castil]«k*s government were matfe, but all joflioc and retire to Chili, On tlie 28tb of 

V-:iled, and ho succeeded iii holding office July C4)loiiei Balta was proclaimed preW" 
until the expiration of his term. In 1305 but was assiissiimtid :il July, 1872. 

he declared slavery .abolished in Peru. In l*eace was restored in a few weeks, and :oh 
October, 1802, General §aa Kamon sac- tlio 2d of August Don Manuel Pardo was 
coeded Castillo as presideni, but died. in the almost unanimously cliosen president. Ho 
following April. General Pezet succeeded held office until the 2d of August, 1876, 
him. During Pezets administratioii the and his administration was highly popular 
Spaniards seized the Chiucha islands, and and successful. Tlio resources oPthe coun- 
IVru dcclcrO'l war against >Spain. Peace try were largely developed, its prcsfierity 
W’as made in 18G5, »Spain restoring the wsis increased, quiet and good-will were 
islands, and Peru agreeing to pay a wiir maintained, education was made available 
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indemnity of So,0(?.0,000. This treaty was 
and brought on a 

- A A. ' O 

revolution wlii^li overthrew PeZr-t, and- 
made General Prado dictator, lie con- 
cluded ail alliance with Chili in December, 
18G5, and in January, 18G6,’tho two states 
declared war against i^nain. On the 2d yf 
jMay the Spanish licet sustained a defeat at 
the liands of i!io' allies, and a few days later 
withdrew from the l*eru\ian waters. On' 
tlio 10th 'of Jai|uarv,* 1808, ii successful 
revolution compelled Prado to resign his 


to all clas.'Os:, tlio finances wdro reorganized, 
railways were exUrndetl to various parts of 
the couiiU:y, river navigation was greatly 
improved, and th(3 Icleghiph was carried to 
all th(i important points of the republic. 
On the 2d of August, 1876, Don jiariahO 
Ignacio Prado was elect^eil president. 

III. Tin; History of CiRiti. 

The repu hi ie of Chil i occu pies the south 
j)art of the western coast of South America, 
and lies between latitude 24^ and 66® S.;^ 
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and longitude 70^ a-ncl 74® W. It comprises 
au area about 133,000 square mile?, and 
contaiiwjd in 1875 ii population of 2,068,447 
squU. 

The aboriginal ialiabitants of Chili con- 
sisted or a number of Indian ti\bes, de- 
scended from M common source, and calling 
themselves Ala})U-clH*, or people of tl)e 
iand.r They spoke a common language. 
Aboufr the middle of the fifteenth century 
the Peruvian Incas succeeded in conquer- 
ing the northern part of Chili, but ^oiikl 
never reduce 4lie south ern tribes to sub- 
mission. 

After the conquest of Peru by the Span- 
iards, the victors, finding that a ])art of 
Chili had been subject to the Incas, resolved 
to conquer tjiat country also. An c‘xpedi- 
tion under Diego Almagro entered Chili 
from Peru in 1535, and a(ivance<l as far as 
Copiap ), without ineeting with nu)' opposi- 
tion. Proceeding soul li ward into the terri- 
tory of the Purumancians, they were at- 
tacked by the natives with such vigor that 
they wei'e compelled to return to Peru. 

Ill 1540 a se(*ond exiaulilion was de- 
spatclied from Peru against Cliili. This 
titqe^ tiie command was conferred upon 
FedrOj de Valdivia, an able and pru- 
dent' officer. Ke. succeeded in over- 
coming the resistance of the Indians, and 
reaelftjd the river ]\Taj)qcho, whcrl'. he 
founded the city of Santiago, named in 
.Tliouor of the patron saint of Spain. The 
Indians made a desperate clTort to destroy 
^the town, but were defeated. Being rein- 
forced from Peru, Valdivia proceeded 
southward to the* river Maule. Crossing 
this stream he entered the country of the 
Araucanians, who fell upon him, almost 
annihilated his army, and compelled him 
to retreat td Santiago. He relumed to 
Peru for re|fnfor<;ements, and in 1550 came 
back to 'Santiago with a large and well- 
arniSd force. With th?>s army he again 
msrehed southward, and fouiuled the city 
of Concepcion, on the present site of Perteo 
The Araucanians collecte<l a force of 4,000 
men, and attacked Conce[)cion. ^hey were 
defeated with terrible loss, their chief being 
among the killed. The war went on with 
great fury, and in 1559 Valdivia was cap- 
tured and put death by the Indians, 
who nexfe took and destroyed Concepcion, 
and even marched upon ^aoflago. They 
were forced to retreat to their own country. 
For more than a century after their arrival 
iii Ohrli the B^ianiards persistently endeav- 


ored to conquer the Araucaiiiaiis, but were 
never suoce.s.?ful. At length they concluded 
a treaty with the Indian tribes soiiLh of iho 
Bobio in 1665, by which they acknowledged 
their iiulependijncy. In *1723 the war was 
renewed, and was conliiiiucd with but b:icl‘ 
intervals of peace until about 1773. 

Having established their power in that 
country, the Spaniards organized Chili, as a 
viceroyalty, and divided it‘ kito thirteen 
districts. Like all the Spanish provinces, 
it was idways misgcivemed and the people 
were grossly o])])res.<ed. In July, 1810, flie 
popular discontent broke out into revolu- 
tion ; the Spanish Governor Carrasco was 
deposed, and the government placed in the 
hands of a jiitda. An outward loyalty to 
Spain was niaintained, but it w’as tiie real 
design of the leaders of the movement to 
break off all connection .with the mother 
country. In. April, 1811, the royal troops 
were attackcHl by the p-atriots and driven 
from Santiago. General v'arrera w^as ap-‘ 
I)ointed by tlie junta supreme president ct 
the national congress and commander-in' 
chief of tl)e army. In 1813 he won two 
victories over the Spanish troops; but the 
latter were largely n'iuforced, and before 
the close of tlie year Chili wa.? compelled to 
submit once more to the authority of 
Spain. During the next tlireo years the 
tvraiiiiy of tlie Spanish officials was more 
odiou.s than it liad been before the out- 
break. Tile jiatriots now rai.sed an army 
in the neighboring province of La Plata, 
and made General San Martin its cw/h- 
auinclcr. He marched into Chili, and won 
an important victory over 'the royalist 
forces at (vha(‘abuco on’llie 12th of Febru- 
ary, 1817. A provksional government was 
set up by tlie patriot.?, and Don liernardo 
O'Higgins was placed at its head as sii- 
prenic dicta! or. The Spaniards now rallied 
and defeated the Chilians with lieavy. loss 
at Cba.iJt^'harayacla ; but were tlicraselves 
utterly routed by tlie jmtriols at Chilenos 
oil the 5tli of April, 1818. Not more than 
500 Spaniard.? escaped from I lie field. Tiiis 
victory (mtirely ilestroyed the Spanish 
[MAver in Chili, Peru, and Buenos Ayres, 
and secured the independence of those 
states. The Spaniard.? retreated to the 
pi'irt of Valdivia, wliicli lliey held until 
1820, when they surrendered to the Chilian 
forces. 

The dictaUirship .of Gjeneral OTIiggins 
la.sted until 1823, \\dieu, having become 
uup<ipular,t he was forced to, . resign his 
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ftewer. " A provisbnal govern niieW of three 
succciedod him, but gave way in the course 
of a few weeks to General Freire as dicta- 
tor. In 1828 the liest Chilian coDstitution 
was adopted. It* was re^ds^d in 1831-33. 

Chill has IxM'n the most orderly of the 
South American republics, but has not en- 
tirely esGai)ed revolution. The most serious 
of these outbreaks occurred in 1851 ; one in 
April and the other in September. The 
latuir was the more formidable of the two, 
but both were at length suppressed. The 
September revolt was caused by the effort 
of Gencial Do la Cruz to overthrow the 





on a securer basis, and negotiated treaties 
of commerce and friendship^ with 


Sardinia, the United Stales, 

Britain. In 1802 the Araucaoians .gave 
great trouble to the government. ^ 
the leadership of a Frenchman uami?d De 
Tonniens, they endeavored to throw off the 
authority of Chili and make themselves 
independent. They were ^ compelled to 
submit. 

When the war broke out betweea Peru 
and ^Spain, in 1864, Chili^ warmly sympa- 
thized with, her sister repubiic. This syiii- 
imthy drew u})on her the hostility of Spain, 
and the^iext year the 

^ of Chili was 

ded by the 
fleet. Chili, 
late in 1865, declared 
war against Spain. 
On the 26ih of Novem- 
ber the Chilian steam- 
er “ Esmeralda 'V cap- 
tured the Spa^nish 
sten mer “ Covadbnga,'' 
with all the corre- 
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the republic, Don Manuel 
ilontt. It cost the government, a sacrifice 
of 4,000 soldiers for its suppression, and 
greatly injured the prosperity of the coun- 
try. At its close tt general amnesty 'was 
proclaimed to the insjirgents, and President 
Montt applied himself witli energy to the 
restoration of the prosperity of the country. 
He was re-elected in 1856. His adminis- 
tration was the ablest in the history of the 
1 - 0 public. It gave to the country a well- 
arranged code of laws, established a tribunal 
of commerce and a ban|i of discount and 
deposit at Valparaiso, arran 


spondence of the Spa u- 


admiral on Wgio. . 
This event so mortified 
Admiral P,arcja that 
he cominittii^d suicide. 
He was succeeded hy 
Admiral Nwfiez. Oli 
the 14lh of Janiia;*:^ 
1866, Chili enteitjil 
into an alJiaiU!%witV 
Pern, and on tln^. 7i 
I of February the ftilied 

■ fleets defeated a ^pan- 
is»:h squadron, wtho 

■ 3Lst of MarelC Ad- 
! iniral Ifuiiez, regard- 
less of th(^.prote8tfi of 
all the forefgn Aji!!^- 

fJentatives nt ih.it port, bombarded 
of Valparaiso, destroying property . to the 
amount of more than ton mill ions of dbllars, 
and demolishing nearly alE tb^ piblic^ 
buildings and many private edificesj^ 1^0 
a shot was returned from the, town, 
greater part of the loss fell upon the 
eign residents. In the f<)llow4ag iiiontli tfe 
Spanish fleet took its dopaitufe 4V$ib 
Chilian waters. The United 
offered their mediation betwi^n Sj^ 
the allies, and on the 11th of Apn|vl^3j» 
a treaty arranging an armistice^^ftd^^^a^ 
definite truce was signed at 
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lii 1S68 tlie encleavorcd l forces in the battle of Pit liinoha, Slay 23h, 

td^hreir off* :rf^ rule, but in the [’1822. This battle established the iiide- 


j^lfoSvISg year were put down, and their 
wtis permanently occupied by the 
\^hilian, forces: Since then the history of 
Chili'- ha^ been peaceful and uneventful. 
ThW energies of the pc^oplc have been tftrried 
V6 the devetopmeiit of the resources ot their 
eoniitry, and *tlie republic Jjaa prospered in 
a inaft'ktMl degree. The railroad and tcli> 
graph have been introduced, the iniiuiral 
agricultural wealth of the country 
have been lai^ely developed, and an active 
and growing foreign comnurce has been 
createiJ. Chili is “proverbial,” says a re- 
cent writer, “for its steady progress in all 
industrial enterprises, for the absence of 
political perturbation, and for punctual- 
ity in meeting its financial engagements, 
its securities rank among the foremost on 
the London Stock Exchange, being usually 
held for iuveiJtnieut ; it biiiltls its own^npl- 
ways and its own telegraphs without mucli 
foreign help; and the money it borrows lor 
such purposes is secured by naiional and 
jirivate bonds.” ' 

pIV. The IltsTOKY of Ecuadou. 

TIW republic of Ecuador, so called from 
its Situation under tlic equator, is situated 
on <!()ast of South America, north 

of reru, and lies between •Jatiinde 1"^ 50' N. 
4 and 5^ HO' S., and Jongiiiide (iO^ 52' and 
f>5' W.. It comprises an area of about 
i|^52,U00 Hcptare miles. The (lalapagos 
isliOift.s b(34ong to the republic, and com- 
prise an addirioual area of 2,051 s(|iuue 
miles. Tlie popiflal4on o#*Ecu:idor is ce(.i- 
m at about one million and a haltl 

priinitivo iilhabitanls of Ecuador 
were Indian^ and the coutttry was known 
hs the kingdom of Quito. It was subdued 

K e jparuviiin Iiu^as, and was made a 
>f their entpire. •It fell under' the 
ion of the Spanit^rds, together with 
was made by them a presidt^nev 
am province of the viceroyahy of Peru. It 
wntihue^l td^ bc ruled by Spani^Jk governors- 
fiqm 1553 to 1822. It was one oi the rich- 
and most [trodiuitivo of the Spanish col- 
pui^ ground dowui by the exac- 

itidns of tliq^nie govern ment. This aroused 
tiie Vli^con of the people, which grew 
s^dil^^feud in 1^09 burst out into oneu^ 
The was suppressed, out* 

•was followed by several ,• others. The 

patriots- did not - despair, and finally in- 
flitted defeat upon the royalist 


peiidence of Ecuador, which became a part 
of the Tepublie of Colombia. Upon the 
dissolution of ih»t confederaliori, iu 1831, 
Ecuador became an •independent republic 
under its present npme. This separaiioii 
was followed by twenty years of ulinosi iin- 
interrupted civil war. Quiet had imrdly 
been restored wboii a war wuti?rPeru broke 
out in 1852, and continued in a dosultory 
manner until 1858. On ilic 22d of MaWdi, 
1858, Quito was destroyed by an earth- 
quake. Ifi 1802 and 1803 strong efforts 
were made by the Preside iit*of New, Gran- 
ada to restore the C'olombian republic. 
Tliis led to a war^ between Ecuador and* 
New GraUada, in which the forces of the 
former state were routed. Peace whs made 
with New Granada, but the* effort to e^raw 
Ecuador into the Coloirfbian republic 
failed. In 1801 Gcncjiil Garcia Moreno 
was elected president. lie endeavored to 
place the system of education exclusively 
in the hands of the Ponuiii ( -atholic clergy, 
but was obliged by the popular discontent 
to abandon the measure. In order to prci- 
vent a civil war be assumed the dictator- 
ship on the oOih of August, 1864, an<Lby 
his stern and hum ci less enibrceinen t oi‘ I lie 
laws preserved the peace unbroben. .He 
was eucceeded I)y Don (ieronimo ( 'arrion, 
who was fb eted j>i‘(,'sid( lit in May, J86f), 
In August, 1808, a fearful (arlljquake 
caused great dii^truclion and loss q yife 
ihnmghoui llio republic. In the province 
(d Jnibiil lira lhi‘ (U'structioii \fiis terrible, 
li.arra, tlio capital of the province, was 
rompleteJy destroyed, and 30,000 persons 
are. said to have pcrislu-d in the ruins. 
Early in 1809 Garcia Moreno overthrew' 
the government nijd made liim.sdf presi- 
dent. He at oiieo closicl all ilie soliools 
but those uiK]<'r the control of the Jesuits. 
OiT the lOih of IMay lie resigned and was 
succeeded by (‘arvajirU A few' months 
later Moreno w as clccttxl jin .sidcut for six 
years. In 1874 he ordered that ten per 
edit, of the revenue of ihecliureh should be 
rtniiUed to Komc for the support of the 
pope. 

^ On the 6th of August, 1875, President 
Moreno was assassinated in one of the cor- 
rfdors of the treasury building at Quito. 
The cause .was the tyra unreal and bnitai 
manner in which 'he bad exlucised the 
powers* of his qffi(*e. ■ No distiirbahi’e fol- 
lowed this event.* An dcctifcl/ was held. 
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ami Dr. 'Antonio Borrero was chosen presi- j 
dent of the republic. He was inaugurated I 
on the 8th of Docemlxir, 1875. 

V. The History cf the Umted Stati:^ 
OF Colombia. 

Tlie republic known as the United States 
of O)lombva occupies the nortl) western 
corner of South American continent, 
and a portion of the Isthmus of Darien, 
and lies between latitude 12^ 21' N. and 
20' vS., and longitude 68^^ 62' and 83® 5' W. 
It comprises an ai^iu of about 500,000 square 
niiLes, and contains a population of about 
3,000,000 souls. 

The primitive inhabitants of the Colom- 
bian republic were Indians. The inhab- 
itants of the lowlands and the coast regions 
were p If re savages ; the dwellers in the 
Uplamls possessed a certain degree of civil- 
ization, TJieir roligiori was tJie worship of 
the sun. 

In 1409 the coast of Colombia Avas dis- 
covered by Alonso do Ojeda, mid in 1502 
was visited by Columbus. In 1530-37 the 
country was conquered hy the (Spaniards, 
and in 1718 it was erected into tiio vice- 
royalty of New Graniida. Spanisli mle 
here as elsewhere bore very hard upon the 
people, and finally resulted in revolution. 
Thti first outbreak was made in 1781, and 
was su[>pres.sed. It was follow'd! by another 
uiisuccessful attempt in 1795. The author- 
ity of Spain was not (contested ngain iiniil 
IWl, when the people rose in relx’llion and 
drove out Jhe Spani.‘«5li Ibreos. The victories 
of Bolivar estahlished'lliOf iiidcqnaulence of 
New (Iramula, and in 1819 liie slate b^j- 
eame a member of the ropnlilic of (^>lom- 
bhi. 'Phis con fed or a lion was In^oken up by 
the withdrawal of Vene/m la in 1829, and 
Ecuador in 1880. In 18.‘11 Now Craiiuda 
dec'l^^inul itself an independent I'opuhlic, and 
ill 1882 adopted a constitution. The cjiief 
executive power wj)^s confided to a jiresident, 
W'’no was 1,0 be elected for a term of four 
years. From this time until I860 the his-^ 
tory of the republic was mainly iieacefuT 
and uneventful. 

Early in 1860 a revolution broke out. 


Mosquera was made dictator. Th^ eiVil 
war was brought to an end in DecerbS^r) 
1862, by the submis&ion of the dni^Krvatiye 
party to the new republic. A natiopfitl 
congresgfthen met at Kio Negro on,tbl!. 4th 
of Febninry, 1863, and Mosqucri> refeign^d 
his dictatorial powers to this bo<Iy, A new 
constitution was promulgated on tfje 8th of 
May, 1863, and subsequently Mosquera. was 
appointed provisional president, ter Imld 
office till April 1st, 1864, when he wai? to be 
succeeded by a president elected by the 
people. The new constitution contapiined 
provisions conliscutirig the property of tlie 
church, and ostaldisliing religious Jlberty. 
These ju'ovisions aroused 1 he hostility of the 
priests and Ihcir followers, who, lieaded by 
the Archhisliop of Bogota, threw every ob- 
stacle in the way of the government. These 
disputes led to an attempt on the part of 
M('squera, who had again been chosen 
president in 1860, to seize the whole power 
of the government. Ho was defeated, and 
condemned to t\vo years of (^xil6. The 
principles of n'liginus liberty and immunity 
from imprisonment for debt remained un- 
disturbed. In 1875 an outbreak in gome 
of the Alhinii(t stoles occurred, hut was put 
dow'ii. In 1876 an nnsucces.sful rev(dution 
was begun by the clerical party, but was 
suppressed in I lie following year. 

The re])ublic has steadily pros|)e^d of 
late years. Several important treaties havq, 
been entered into witli the United Slates, 
of America for the construction of a 
canal across the Isthmus of Darien. •The'' 
undertaking of this great w-ork, wdvicli la 
simply a necessity to, modern commert'C, is 
merely a question of time. ^ 

VI. The IItstory of Venezuela^ 

The republic of Vcnezuola i8^fiituate<l in, 
the northern paig> of South America, and 
lies bclwedi jatit^j'le 1® 8' and 12® 1(? N%, 
and longitude 60® and 73® 17' \V, .vlt 
comprises an area of about 400,000 square 
miles, and contain.^ a population of ntuirly 
tw'o millions. 

Iii the year 1498 Columbus discovered 
the eastern coast of Venezuela, and in 1499 


headed by Genmul Mosquera, the chief of Ojeda and Amerigo Vespucci explored the 
the liberal party. President Ospina wliole coast. The latter explorers sailed 
overthrown, and Mf>squcra seized the gev- into Lake Mnracayho, where they^ound an 
ernment. A convention was held at Bogota* Indian village biiift on piles over the water 
in 1861, and a new republic wns organized as a precaution agaiiist inundations. Thi^ 
under the name of tlv» United States of Co- they named Venezuela, or Little Venice, a 
lombitt ; a ctinstituiion \vaa adi^pted, and j name which was eventually applied to the 
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wbole teiritpOT of the preseut republic. It 
attracted* the attention of tiie Span- 
4ai^,*and wae conquered by them. In 
XSSd the city of Cumaiia was founded, 
■and in 1627 the Bcttlement^of Coro was 
b^un,* these towns thus being among tlie 
oldest in’America. The colony gre>Y rabidly. 
IpT54^Tocuyo was founded ; Jiarquisemeto 
iu 1,552, Valencia in 1555, and Caracas in 
1567^ Gold w’as discovered in the coast 
riHi^ in 1540|, 

VenezuelavVeniained under Spanish rule 
the early part of the present century. 
It Warmly opposed the accession of Joseph 
Bonaparte to the Spanish throne, and on (he 
6th or eTuly, 1811, threw off its allcgiaiice 
to Spain, and declared itself independent. 
In 1812 the treaty of Victoria restored it to. 
Spain. Tlie Spanish rule was hateful to 
the people, and in 1813 Venezuela again 
revolted under the leadershij) of General 
Siniou Bolivar. A long struggle ensued, 
and in 1819 the independeneo of theT'oun- 
try was practically secured, and the republic 
of Colombia, consisting of New Granada, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador, was (‘Stahlished. 
The Avar with Spain did not close until 
1853, but the result was assured from the 
Unrnof the formation of I lie republic. In 
1821 a constitution avos adopted. In 1829 
Venezuela Avitlidrew from the Colombian 
republft*, and 1 me an independent state. 
Ill’ 1830 Ecuador liecahie a separate re- 
public. The dissolution of tlie old confed- 
eration was peaceful ami iiinicahic. For 
the next fifteen years the history of Vciiez- 
lioTa is peacfdul and iiueventiul. In 1840 
Ganeral Moiia^as hc(aiine president. A 
period of constant civil war now set in, and 
IrfSted until Juno, J863, when the accession 
of General Falcon to the |)resideiicy j-e- 
stored tranfjuillity to the count ry. Several 
years of peace i'ol lowed, and then a new 
revolubio^i broke oiit ^nd resulted in the 
ej^ftiblishliieiit of a provisional government 
Wilder Guzman Blanco, in April, 1869. 
The next year he convened a eongress at 
Valencia, aiid compelled that body to ajj- 
point him provisional ])resid( 2 fit of the re- 
public, with extraordinary powers. In 
February, 1873, lie AA'aa elected by the 
people for a term of four year.«. ‘He gov- 
erned with a firm hand, and was jiractically 
a dieter, but he ruled Avell ; and with a 
sincere desire to promote the Ayelfaro of his 
country^ Avhidi under him enjoyed a degre 


; 


VII. The History of Bofivu.^ 

The republic of Bolivia is situated on tlie 
weeten> side of South America, and lies 
betAveen latitude 12''. and 24° S.,and longi- 
tudai57° 25' and 70°, 30' W. It compriaep 
an area of 677,228 square miles, and con- 
tains n popuJatiuii of about tAVO niiJlion.«. 

The primitive inliabitants^ .of Bolivia 
were Indians. After the SpaMsh conquest 
of Peru the couiilry passed under the do- 
minion of Spain, and formed a part of the 
viceroyalty of Peru under the name of the 
presidency of Chare: is, and at a later period 
of Upper Peru. In 17C7 it was made a 
part of the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. 
After the revoliUiou of 1820 it became in-, 
dependent of S))iiin, In 1825 it was erected 
into an independent rc|)ublic bv General 
Simon Bolivar, and was named feoliAfcia in 
honor of him. A national.convoiition Avas 
assembled, and General Bolivar was re- 
quested to pnqiare a constitution. General 
ISiicre Avas chosen jircsident, and continued 
in. office until 1828, Avhen he Avas over- 
throAvn and expelleil fr-'in Bolivia by Gen- 
eral Ganiarra. Shortly alter this he wrm 
assassinated.. Sucre was succeeded by Gcn- 
cj'al Blanco, Avho, n Icav inontL? later, was 
overthrown and slain in a.revolution headed 
by General Balibian, In 1829^ Mariscal 
Santa Cruz was elected president.* He held 
office until Fcliruary, 1839, In 1836 ho 
became tlie hcml of the state in Peru, styling 
hini.«elf the Supreme Proteetor of the Bo- 
ll vio-Peruvian confederation. This i^Tiion 
between the two states was hroj^en in 1839 
by the overthrow df Santa Cruz by a new 
revolution. A period of confusion and civil 
war I'ol lowed in Bolit'ia. 

In 1858 Dr. Linares became president, 
and ruled with dictatorial power. He was 
overthrown in 1861, and Acha was named 
provisional president. In Deeeinher^ 1864, 
General Melgarejo headed a iieAV revolu- 
tion, and in February, 1865, defeated the 
government forces and became jiresident. 
General Belzu attempted to overturn him, 
but wa.s defeated and killed. Another re- 
volt was put down in January, 1866. In 
that year Bolivia joined the alliance of 
Peru, Ecuador anil Chili pgainst Spain. 
»Iu March, 1867, a large district in the 
northern part of the re[)ublic was ceded to 
Brazil. In December a formidable revolu- 
tioD. haviiig for jts object thfi restoration 


of prosperity it had not*'knowi:i since its ! of Acjia to the presidency, broke out. It 
Bcparution from Spain. iwas put’doAvn early in 1868.^. I,n February 





Melgarojo, Avith the unamrnous don- 
ejjfiit of the iiati(nial congress; him* 

self di^lstator. In Maj" he restored the con? 
Stitution, but cuntinu^ to exercise bis die* 
tatorial powers. In October, u new revolu- 
tion broxe out under 4lie leadership Oi* A. 
Momles. The ^ outbreak was put down, 
but was renewed in July, 1870, only to be 
stamped out^ again. In 1871 a successful 
revolution d7bvfe Melgarejo out of the coun- 
try, aud Morales became presiilent, for one 
year. In November Melgarejo was assas- 
siuated in Limn, by bis son-in-laAV. Mo- 
rales survived him a little more than a year, 
and was murdered by Ina son-in-law on the 
27th of November, 1872. In May, 187Jb 
Don Adolfo Bulliviau became president 
of the republic. Ill health soon compelled 
him to withdraw from public life, and Dr. 
Toru^is, Frias ,wa3 appointed to succeed 
liiin, iu February, 3874. On the 14th of 
the same month General Ballivian died. 
His death was followed by a scries of revo- 
lutionary disturbances, which AVere nut 
linally crushed uniil April, 1875. 

Bolivia is naturally one of the richest 

an tries of South America, but its great 
mountain chains cut it oflT from all coramu- 
niciation wiili the sea or the rest of the con- 
tinent on the A^^estern side, except by the 
tedious and expensive process of mule trans- 
port across the mountains. On the eastern 
side this obstacle to the progress of the re- 
public does not exist. The Madeira river 
drains a large portion of the republic, re- 
ceives the walei's of the greater number of 
ils streams,' suid finally empties into the 
Amazon. For about 150 miles it is ob- 
structed by rnpiils. Below the rapids it is 
navigable to the Amazon, which river gives 
eady access to the sea. In 1872 it was 
resolved to build a railway around these 
rapids, and to bring Bolivia into direct 
comniuriicatioii with the rest of the Avorld. 
The contract Avas undertaken by an Eng- 
lish firm, and a liboril subsidy was granted 
by the Bolivian governmeut. The con- 
tractors abandoned the undertaking in 1874, 
and in ltS77 an agreement Avas entered into 
with a responsible firm in the United States, 
and at , present (1878) the woVk is being 
pushed forward with vigor. The benefits 
Avhich must result to Bolivia from this greuf 
work are incalculable. 

VIII. The HrsTonY or UftuGUAjf. 

The republic of Uruguay i.s siipatcd in 
the Boutlierfe part of South America, on 


the AtlantlG or 
‘ tween latitude W- 

58® and 58°. .. It? :com.|UM*ie8^^ 
of 68,808 square miles, and contums a pops 
ulation of nearly haijfja milM^^ J v . - ; 

The abbjtigiiial inhabitants of 
were ^outh Am'crieair Indians^ 

1622 the first permanent lEuropeafi eatiit- 
ment was made . by a band 6f 
sionaries oh the liver Uruguay. ^ ‘ 

tuguese, who had settled Br^il, wei^e 
ifuis to extend their dorninior^;to th<e Plata; 
and })laDted eevcrul colonies fit that 
Colonia was settled by them in 1680, 4®d^ 
somewhat later a sett lorn cut was made by 
them on the present Fite of Montevid^. 
These efforts brought them in conflict with 
•the Spaniards, Avho claimed th^ country. 
The war was settled in 1724 by the ex pul - 
.sion of the PortKgucPo. Iu 3 776 Uruguay 
was made a part of the viceroyalty of 
Buenos Ayr('S, and was called the ^district 
of Banda Oriental. It continued under 
Spanish rule until the. beginning of the 
ivar for independence- in 1831. It at first 
sided wi:h Buenos Ayfe, wliicli Avsis in in- 
surrection against Spain. The Portuguese 
troops in Brazil took advantage of ihe #|rr 
to .seize ^loiitevidoo. They were dtaveii 
from that city hy the republican trqops, 
chiefly tlirough the exertions of ^Qsd^'Ai- 
ligas, a famous giuieho cliief. ArtlgasJiow 
made himself Dictator of Urugiviiy,:'aud , 
compelled Buenos Ayres to acknowledge! 
the independence of the now republic, A. Hi . 
3814. He then undertook the conquest of 
Buenos Ayres, but Avas defeated and driven 
out of the country in 382^. In 1821 \he 
Portuguese again invaded Uruguay, ^pd 
forcibly annexed I bo republic to Brazil. 
Upon the erection of Brazil into an inde- 
pendent empire, -Uruguay w’ns constituted 
one of its jn*ovinccs, Avith the naipe of Cis;? 
platina. In 1825 Uruguay tbre\v'%,)fl' Bie" 
Brazilian yoke and proclaiincd its hme-' 
ptmdence, wbitli was recognized by Bra?zH 
in 18'i28. As the price of this recoguitib^ 
the republic ceded to Brazil its rioi^^a;: 
territory, knowm as the Seven 
The new state took the name (*£ 
lica djl Uruguay Oriental.”. In 
constitution was adopted* * ; 

The constitution had hardly been a<loptc>d 
when the republic Avas plunged intwi state 
df civil Avar. In IS'JO Oribe, an unsoc^s- 
ful candidate for the presidency, besieged 
Mont^ideo. The siej^ was conttow 
nine .years. The. war ' was- 
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wKich pnwonai compellod the com- 
to c 6 a»o a strife that was exhaust- j 
country. Quiet was finally re- 1 
«tOred»in 18d2, and for the next eight years j 
the reptfblic was at peace. In 1860 Flores, 
Hn OX^rosident, begat)’' a new revolution/ 
It was crashed iii 1883 by the government 
forces* In T864 Uruguay became involved 
in a war with Bmsil, and the Brazilian 
arrrty i^spnuaed the cause of Flores, and 
en&bled him to enter Montevideo in tri* 
'Uittph, ill February, 1865. He made him- 
self provisional president, and renewed the 
treaties with Brazil. On the Ist of May, 
1865, Uruguay entered into the alliance of 
Brnsfeil and the Argptitino republic against 
Parajcuay.. In 1866 General Vidal bc- 
Oiime president of the republic. In 1868 
an insiirrectioa broke out in Montevideo, 
and during the disturbances G nieral Flores 
was aswsinated. In March, 1868^ Vidal 
was succeeded in the prcsidenei by Gen- 
eral Lorenzo Battle. In 1870 a fresh 
revolution broke out. It was bi ought to 
art end by the election of Don Jo «»6 Ell- 
Ujj.ri to the presidency. In 1875 he was 
deposed by Ins own party, an-d was suc- 
o(^ed hy Pedio Varela, who wa*^ driven 
from power in March, 1876 Ilis successor, 
SenornLatorre, declared Inmseh dictator. 

IX. The Htstory ol' i he* Argentine 
Repubi ir 

The Argentine republic is situated in 
southern part ol Houtli Ameiica, anil 
lies -between latitude 21^ and 41® S., and 
Ifingitude 53® ^luj 71® 17'! It conipiises 
area of 841,000 square^ miles, and eon- 
i^ained in 1875 a* population ot 1,768,681. 
The Argentines dispute with Chili the 
right to tl?e region south of the Rio Negro, 
known 41 s Patagonia, as far Ten a del 
Puegd. The dispute is still unsettled. 
^Iiilt)12 Juan Diae de Solie, a Spanish 
“navigator, •discovered the mouth of the 
Rio de la Plata. In 1535 the first Spanish 
colrtiiy was founded at Buenoj Ayres. T^be 
country was regarde<l as a part of the .vice- 
rovalty of Pent, and so continued until 
J 6 ^, when a new government organ- 
ized, the seat of which uas located at 
Buenos Ayres. The new government uol 
a depeudency of Peru. In 1776 the vice- 
royalty 'of Budhoii Ayres w^as created. • It 
ofnbraced the now known os the 

Argentiiio Bolfvfa, Uruguay, and 

Paraj^ayi; In l 86 £i*^'pain being at war 
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th Ofroat Britain, a small BvitiieAi llf^ 
captured Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, 
bat was soon driven out by the inhabitantSi 
Another effort was made by a stronger Brit- * 
ish force to cgip^re fiuenoe Ayres in 1807, 
bus was repulsed. • 

In 1810 Buenos Ayres threw off the 
Spanish yoke, anfl proclaimed its inde- 
pendence. The war was decided in 1812 
by the surrender of the Splmi^h forces at 
Montevideo. In January, 1813, a '‘sov- 
ereign assembly ” was convened at Tucu- 
m&.n, then the capital of Buenos A} res, and 
the administration of the government was 
confided to it. The independence of the 
republic being established, an army was 
sent into Chili, under General San Marti^j, 
and aided the Chilians in dnviiijg the 
Spaniards from that province. Peru was 
next assisted, and the indtn^endence of that 
country was secured in 1821.*^ 

In 1816 the new republic took the name 
of *' The United Provinces of La Plata,” 
ami in 1817 General Puyeiredon uas made 
siipiemc dictator. Somewhat later the city 
01 Buenos A) res was made the ca[)ital of 
the repubi u. In 1820 the dictatorship 
was abolished, and a democratic form of 
•gjivernment was instituted, with General 
itodigmez at ]t^ head. In 1824, the [urov- 
ioces along the Parana having joined La 
Plata, the form of government was changed 
to a republic, and Senor Las Heras was 
made president. In 1826 La Plata became 
involved in a war with Brazil, in tlie midst 
of which a revolution broke out, which en- 
tirely broke up the confederation. Peaco 
was made wibh Brazil in T828, through the 
noted lation of England, and the independ- 
ence of the rmiublic of Uruguay was recog- 
nized by La Plata. In 1831 the Argentine 
republic was formed by the confederation 
of the provinces of Buenos Ayres, Cor- 
rientes, Entre-Rios, and Santa FA, A little 
Jatcr some of the other provinces joined 
the union. This wag followed by efforts of 
bonie of the leading officers of the army to 
overthrow the republic and seize the su- 
preme powder. This unsettled state of affairs 
continued until 1835, when Rosas, W'ho haj^ 
been chosen president in 1833, was iuh 
dictator. He held office until 1862, / 
during this period governed the reptj 
with firmness and sternness. He r 
repeated efforts to forpe Paraguay ^ 
Urugu^ to join the Argentine confede 
tiom These efforts inVolved him in a qua| 
rel with Brazy, which wni^also seeking 
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geWpOEHimtoti of Uruguay. Duhtig this 
uofltest Gfl'eat Britarn ami France inter- 
vened at the request of the Emperor of 
BraBsl* their fleets seized the Argentine 
fleet, opened the Parana, i^hiph Boi-as had 
dedar^ closed, and ^ gave protection to 
vessels ascending that stream to Paraguay* 
Peace was made in 1848. In 1852 Bosas 
was defeated by tjie party opposed to him, 
and was driven from power. He escaped to 
England. Vicente Lopez succeeded him, 
and five months later by a sudden stroke 
tn ide himself dictator. ' 

In September, 1852, a revolution broke 
out in the proVince of Buenos Ayres, which 
withdrew from the confederation ond estab- 
U^hed ^ government of its own. This act 
led to t»epeated quarrels and conflicts be- 
tween the Argentine confederation and 
Buenos Ayres., ^ On the 17th of September, 
1871, the Argentine troops vere defeated 
by the forces of Bhenos Ayres under Gen- 
eral Mitr& The Argentine confedera- 
tion was now remodelled, with Buenos 
Ayres as the leading state. The city of 
Buenos Ayres was made the capital of the I 
republic, a constitution was aaopted, and 
O.meral Mitr6 was chosen president. In 
lfl65 the Argentine republic declared wan 
Vgnqnst Paraguay, and entered into an 
oSeosi^e and wfensivo alliance with Brazil 
and TJmjigttay. The struggle resulted in 
the overthrow of Paraguay, the ng- 

greitiddfls of which state had provoked the 
waU. A. l>. 1870. 

Tbw alliance of the Argentine confedera- 
tion with Br^til and Uruguay gave great 
offence to certain parties m the republic, 
and led to several outbreaks These were 
suppressed. The peace of 1870 was fol- 
lowed by a formidable rebellion in Entre- 
Bios, which lasted a year, and was put down 
fwily at the cost of an immense number of 
lives. The revolt was renewed in 1873, 
but was suppressed in the course of a few 
months, tn 1874 the contest over the 
presidential election plunged the country 
into a new civil war, which lasted several 
months and caused much suffering. It was 
settled by the acknowledgment of the pres- 
ident elected by the people. Since then 
the history of the republic has been peace- 
ful and uneventful. ^ Uiidet* the able ad- ‘ 
ministration of President Avellaiieda the 
wounds of civil war have been healed, tho 
resources of, the country have been de- 
veloped, and a new* era of prosperity has 
dawned upou the republic. 


X. The ItisTOHT op 

The republic of Paraguay is 
South American state that does not 
a seacoast. It lies between latitude $1^ 
67' and 27’ 80' 8., and longitude 6^^ 
and 68® 40' W. It comprises au area ^ 
about ^3,000 square miles, ^ud 
population of about 250,000. 

In 1530 Paraguay was discovered by 
Europeans, but the first Spanish colony*wa8 
not planted in the country uutil 16^ nr 
1537, when^ the city of Asuncion was 
founded. The colony prospered, and wai" 
erected into a bjshopric in 1665. Tlio 
Spaniards found the Indians mild und 
friendlv, industrious and intelligent, and 
very willing to learn the civilization of the 
W'hites. Ill 1557 the first missionariOd 
arrived, and were so successfuUn thcit 
labors that they were soon followed by 
numerous others, and in a short while a 
nunibpr of thriving mi-sions were estab- 
lished in the country. 

The name of Paraguay was given to tne 
entire basin of tho Plata, and the country 
was governed bv lieutcimnts of the Vioerby 
of Peru In 1620 tho King of^pain sepp^ 
rated Paraguay^and Buenos Ayres into two 
di'^tmct governments, both remaining p^rts^ 
of the viceroyalty of Peru, 

In the meantime the Jesuits had pros- 
pered beyorwl their.hopcs with the misaidbs. 
Their principal establishments, known an 
“The Missions,” were located in the region 
between the Uruguay and Parana rivers^ 
and on the western bank of the Par^te* 
The converted^ Indians were “ collected 
thousands into villages, ^here splendid 
churches were built ; and finally, by a 
date which the JcbUits obtained about lO&fii 
forbidding^ all oth^r Spaniards to enter 
their territory without their petmission, 
they were enabled to establish aiit almost 
independent dieocradc government, Befogs 
the middle of tlio seventeenth century thirty 
missions had been founded ; and in 1749* 
the number of civilized Indiana was aseer-- 
taineJ to upward of 140,000. Each 
mission was built in a uniform style, 
great plaza in the centre, and nere were 
erected the church, college, arsenal, storey, 
and workshops of the carpenters, smhhs, 
and weaviers, all under tho immediate car«ii 
of the priests. Once a week the nn^ 
habitants went thrqp^ ' military 

g rizea being given to the best marksmen. 

hurch ceremonies were performed every 
day, the ehildreu beginning wUbjmorning 
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pkaTdt!i foUowod at iMinrise^ hy mass, at nM ^th Biia»os ^res/ In ^1311 t)i^ 
the urbole papulation attended. Paraguayans threw off their allegiance to 
ISapjbil^ ^ook place in the afternoon; Spain, and proclaimed theif/indepeudence 
were sung every evening; and An army sent from Buenos Ayres to reduce 
beiildays or festivals were chosen for the them to subnjis^ion was defeated, and the 
Oslehratipa of marriages. The Indians indtpendence of*thojcountary secured. The 
were toc^Ueut musicians atid singera . • . republic was nt first governed by a junta, 
The setfoofe ana workshons were admirably but in 1813 tho ojtecutive power was con- 
maaaged, and the wood, carving of the fided to two consuls. In 1814 Dr. Francia, 
artisans still elicits admiration^ The one of the consuls, made hitneelf dictator. 
Spanish language was prohibited,” the His powers w'ere confirmed for three years, 
0uiLrani, or native Indian, only being and then for life. He governed Paraguay 
usod. Scivoml books were printed in this with \ignr and Bometmics with cruelty, but 
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*^anguage tJy the Jesuit presses* The at- 1 on the whole liis rule was Venefecial to the 
-tempt of the tc make their province | country. He died on. the 20th of Septem- 

independent of the colonial# go vein meiat, her, 1840, and the goverrnent passed into 
ititrmed the Spanish authorities, and m the hands of a /wnta. lu March, 1841, the 
1767 an order was issued expelling the consular system was revived, and two oon^ 
priests frbm the missions. They made no •'uls were placed at ttie head of the state, 
resistance, though they were well prepared In 1844 the form of govenwneut was Hgaih 
to do BO. After their departure the mis^ changed, and Lopez, one of the cousuisjwiw 
sionsSfell into tj^eay, the converts were di 3 -*»made dictator for ten years. In 1864 his 
persed, some taking; to the w»oods again, dictatorship was renewed for three years, 
others being made prisoners by tlie Bra- and in 1857 for eeven^ears. . His rule was 
rlli^ns and sold into slavery. a® arbitrary as tha* ol Dr. Praneie, but he 

1775 Paraguay was again Incorpo- 1 alb wed foreign®r> had been forbidden 
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l)y liie fiiiit dictator to eQt«r or Ic^ve the Ttaiona] governmeat, ‘&nd declared tha 
repdblicj to corae aod go at will, and wan Argentine provinces of Co'rrientee » and 
lu other respects a more liberal ruler. Eiitre«tlios annexed to the remiblib ot 
In 1653 the American ^ar steamer Paraguay. On the Idth her declared war 
‘‘Water Witch** W'as seut^by* the United against the Argentine confederation.^ On 
Btatoe government to survey the La Plata the let of May Braeil* the Argeatiae con- 
mer. The expe'dition was well received federation, and Uiuguay et|tered into an 
by Lopez, and the surveys were carried on offensive and defensive alliance ilgainst 
with success until February, 1855, \\hen Paraguay, “solcmuly binding ' themselves 
the steamer "./as fired upon by the Para- not to 1^ down their arms until tlie emM* 
puayau Fort Itapiru, and one of her crew ing government of Paraguay should be 
Killed. The steamer returned the fire, but ovettnrown, nor to treat with Lopez, unless 
being 110 match for the fort, was obliged to by common consent/’ Hostili^es began in 
withdraw. The tluited States government June, 1865, and the war lasted until 1870. 
sent a strong fleet to punish Paraguay for It was contested with desperate valor by the 
this outrage, but the matter was settled Paraguayans, who were diiven from strong- 
t?;rough the mediation of the Argentine hold to stronghold by the land and navel 
confederation, on terms consistent with the forces of the allies. At length LopCh 
dignity of the United States. In 1858 a defeated and killed at Aquidaban, pn the 
treaty was togelpded with Brazil by which Ist of March, 1870, and Paraguay sub- 
ihe waters of tba Paraguay were declared initted to the conquerors, who had already 
free to all nalions. The Paraguayan gov- overrun the greater portion of the counti \. 
ernment, however, steadily dhcouiaged Paraguay was compelled to surrender the 
fomgii emigration and trade. northein portion of her territory to Brazil 

Lopez died in September, 1862, and as a compensation for the expenses of the 
was Biiocoodod by his son, who is generally tvar, and to make lepanition to the other 
known as Marshal Xiopez. 11% pursued an allies. Peace was made on the 20th 

S en more despotic course llian his father. June, and on the 25th of November a new 
td W;(S ambitious of converting his coun- constitution W"as adopted, granting religious 
itwnarchy, of which he should be toleration, and encouragement and prot^c* 
of enlarging hia dominions by tion to foreign emigration and tradp, and 
In November, 1864, tiik- providing for the summary punishment 6f 
a quarrel between Brazil any person who should in future seek to 
he seized a Brazilian steamer assume the dictatorship. In December, 
on tta^'TVbjrage up the Paraguay to Malto 1871, the provisional government which 
Glossy ami xield its cyew and passeugerb as had concluded the peace was succeeded hy 
‘pri'soncts of w^. Shortly after he invaded tho permanent establishmciil, with Senor 
M.Uto Grosso sacked ’Cu)abi, the cap- Jovcllauos as president. Within a year 
italof Uio pronw, and somouthci towns, three revolutions were undertaken againi^ 
and capUwxsd the dzainond mines of that the government, which was obliged to ask 
region. Being afiaid that the Argentine the assistance of Biazil. The Brazilian 
republic Would side with Brazil agaiiibt troops suppressed the outbreaks in April, 
him, Lopez, on the 13th of April, 1865, 1874, and since then Paraguay hjis been 
seized two Argentine war steamers in the under Brazilian protctuon, while nomlaal*^ 
bay of Cornentes, and the next day in- independent. '• 

"tested the town of Cor/ientes, set up a pro- 
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CHAPTER I. 

tnH HISTOIRY OF THE AUSTRALIAN CON- 
TINENT, Ebom its discovery to the 

I'UESENT TIME. 

• 

The Continent of Australia-^Geouraphical Position 
— Dirnensioiis — Peculiarifu’s of the ( ouiitr\ — The 
Coast— Priiioipnl Ri\efs— The Anstialnui ( lunate 
— Aborigines— Their Plnsieol niui Mental Pecu- 
liarities— Their Langnai^ev— Religion — Uiess— ' 
Dwellings — System ot Government— Gannili.ilisiil 
— The Australian Deit\ — S|iccnlatioiis of the An- 
eients Coiieernirig Ali^tialni— First Mention of 
it — Early Discoveries of thotslmnianlb nftil Portu- ' 
giiese — Voyages of the Dnieli -Dirk Haitog\ | 
Discoveries — Tasman’s Vo> uro-,— Ihe English in 
Australia— Datnjjier’s At onut of the Coiiiitrv — 
(^aptam Cook’s Etploiations — Settleineiu of >iew 
Zealand — Bass and Flinders -^ColoniAitioii of j 

^ QiicetiBlancl, Western Australia, Victoria, and 
South Austral..!— Efforts to Explore tin. Intel lor 
of thf3 Continent — Chionological List ot these Dis-, 
Toiferies. 



USTRALIA, ©r New Holland, is 
the large«R island continent of 
AustraliiMii, and is sitiuited be- 
tween 10^ 47' and 39'^ IT S. lati- 
tude, and and lo3® 30' E. 
longitude. It is 2,500 miles in 
lengrth from eSat west, and 1,950 miles in 
from north to south. It contains an 
of abont3,(K)0,000 semare miles, and is 
tidarly large as the ITtiited States of 
Anienca, exclusive of Alaska. On the 
northed Torres Strait separates it from 
^ew^Guinea, and thefAratura Sea from the 
pastern Arciiipelaga. On the cast, it is 
^ Bounded by the Soutli Pacific Ocean. On 
the south, Bass Strait, 140 miles* broad, 
se^mrates it from Tasmania.^, On the west, 
it is hownded by the Indian Ocean, .New 
^k^aud lies about 1,000 miles to the soutli- 
east, 

‘'The Continent of Australia, with a cir- 
oumtereiKje ot nearly 8,000 mites, presents 
a igVfttOttr WiHi^erfglly devoid of inlets from. 

sea, ageept its noithtni shores, 

where tBe coast fine i^ largfily indented. 
The of Carpetitem, sitiiated in the 
no^tB/Wipnclosed! m the east by the pro- 


jection of Cajie York, and on th? west by 
Arnhem Land, and forms the principal bay 
on the whole coast, measuring almut 6® 
of longitude by 6° of latitude! Further 
to the west. Van Diemen’s Gulf, though 
*much smaller, forms a better protected bay, 
ha\ ing Melville Island between it and the 
ocean; while beyond this Queen’s Channel 
and Cambi idge Gulf foini inlets about 8. 
latitude 14° 50' On the^n^fthwe^l of the 
continent the coast line* is much broken, 
the chief indentatious being Admiralty 
Gulf, Collier Bay, and King’s Sound, oIi 
the coast of Tasman Land. Western Aus- 
tralia, again, is not favored with many 
inlets; Exmouth Gulf and Shark Bay being 
the only bays of any size. The sapje iv- 
maik may be made of the rest of the Sea- 
board; for, with the exception of St>cncer 
Gulf, the Gulf of St. Vincent, and Poit 
Philip, on the south, and Mi>retou 3ay, 
Hervey Bay, and Broad 8oQlld» i|t the 
east, the coast line is singularly 

“The conformation of the interior of 
Australia is very peculiar, and m&y perhaps 
be explained by the tlieory of the I®d hay- 
ing been, at a comparatively recent period; 
the, bed of an ocean. The mount'aiu ilHiiges 
parallel to tlie east and west eoaats would 
tlui) have existed as the olifis and uplands 
of many groups of islands, in widely scat- 
tered archipelagoes lesembling those of the 
Pacific. 'Pile singular (>€)sitions and courses 
of some of the riveis lend force to.this sup 
|.positioii. The Mi^rray agd its tributaries, the 
Murriimbidgee, the. Lachlan, and the Dar- 
ling, rising from the mountain^ on tiie east 
coast, flow inwards so far that they were at 
one time supposed to issue in a central sea. 
They do, in fact, spergj^ their waters in a 
large, shallow lake; but this is not fur from 
the south coast, and is provided with** an 
outlet to the ocean. The Macquarie and 
the Lachlan merge in extensi/e swamps, 
and their beds in the dry season become a 
j more clfUin of pftnds.^ Thisiigrees with the 
idea that the whole country \vas a sea-bot- 
1 tom, •which l\,as , scarcely assigned the 
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rpfiri^ dry LiiidV idiile 
UilritW the thiuiuead tind 
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“Alirt^g the entire line of the coaat.there 
extends a succession of mountain ranges, 
from I’ortlaud, in Victoria,* to’ Cape Yo?k, 
in the extreme north, called in didereot^ 
parts ihe Australian Gianlpians, the Aus- 
tralian Alps/ the Blue Mounraius, the 
Liverpool RaugCy and otlui^ names. These 
constitute, like the Andes of South Amer- 
ica, a regular Cordillera, stretching from 
north to south 1,700 miles in length, with 
an averag<^ height of 1,500 teet above tlie 
stsa. The rivers flowing down the eastern 
slope, having but short courses before they, 
reach the sea, are of a more determined 
cTmracter tlnin those which take a westerly 
and inland direction. . They cut their \yay 
through the sandstone rocks in deep ra- 
vines; but fro^n'*tlieir tortuous and violent 
course, and from the insufficient volume of 
water, they are unfit for navigation. Very 
few of theni traverse more than 200 miles, 
inclusive of windings, or pass through any 
district extending more than fifty miles 
inland. It is diflerent with the Murray, 
floudiig westward, which has a course of 
],100 luiles, traversing a space from east to 
west measu ring 8^ of Jougitude. . The Mur- 
ray is navigable during these eight months 
of the year along a great part of its course. 
This great river, with its tributaries, drains 
a basin the area of which is reckoned half 
a million of square miles. Yet it has no 
proper-outlet to the sea, debouching into a 
lagoon cal led Lake Alexandrina, ou the sea- 
coast of Encounter Bay. ’ Oi\ the opposite 
or northwestern part of the continent, tliere 
are several important water-courses. One 
river, the Victoria, wliich rises somewhere 
about 18^ or 19^ S. latitude, and 131° E. 
longitude, flows northward .to 15° 30' S. 
latitude, wluir(5 it turns westward. Its bed 
forms* a' deep ciianiiei through the sand- 
stone table-liiiul, wMth cliffs 300 feet bigh,’| 
while ill width ii'sometimes extends to half 
a III i hi, its depth varying from fifty feet ti> 
as many fathoms. The Victoria debouches 
into Cambridge Gulf, 14° 14' S. latitude, 
and 129° 30' Eit loiiLd.nde, an estuary 
miles broad, with a depth of eight 
or ten fathoms. To the westward of this 
district run two other large rivers, the 
Prints Begeut -and the Glenolg, the latter 
being navigable, with a fortile corintry on 
its banks. The Rop6r, a navigable stream 
iu Arabem Liiud, has a width of 500 io , 800 


ylrds, forty br fifty mOes from; 
which is at the Limmen 
of Carpeuteria. In the iin^re setU 
I inhabited provinces of Australia there are , 
the Brisbane, the Fits roy, and the Burde*v 
kin rivers, of Queensland ; Glcnelif ■ 
river, of Victoria; afld the Swan driver, 

West Australia. But tli is continent catiuoi 
boast of a Nile, an Indu^, or a , 

and the interior suffers from the waut'ipiV. 
water com mu hicatiou. • ' /- , ' 

“ The Anst ral ian con tinent, extending > 
over 28° of latitude, might he expec'tea 
to show a considerable diversity of climate. 
In reality, however, it experiences few(jr 
climatic variations than the other gfeat, 
continents, owing t6 its distance (28°) fiotn 
the Antarctic circle and (11°) from the 
equator. Tluu*e is, besides, a powerful de- 
termining cause iii the uniform charactc^r 
and undivided extent of its dry interior 
plain. . . The north west ^sh ore, and that of 
Carpenieria, are favored with an annual 
visitation of the monsoons, from December, 
to March, p'iinetratiiig as far as 500 miles . 
i^Bto the continent, where the sandsS of the 
desert are ilriveu in wavy heaps by the 
force of this wind. But South Australii^ 
.though it feels a cool sea breeze from ! 
southwest, gets little rain, for lack of any 
mountain range ])arallcl with the coast to 
arrest and condense the |)as8ing vtfpoi-ap. 
Ti»e yearly rainfall Adelaide and Yawlcr 
is therefore not more than fifieen or twenty 
inches, while at the head of Spencer Gulf 
it is but six or eight. Iu Victoria* and in 
New South Wales, ou the contrary, wherS 
a wall of mountain fronts the ocean, 
places on the seaboard enjoy a fair allows 
ince of rain. It is thirt}'-two inches Of 
Portland, iiearly twenty-six inches at Melr 
bourne; at Sydney and New Castfe, on the : 
east coast, as much as forty -eight and forty- 
four inches in the yegr. But at Bi^sbau^ 
in Queeuslanii, farther north, it aiaoUat'S 
fifty indies; at Rockingham Bay^ in 
tutfe,lA'’ S., where the hills are coverellV 
with dense forests, the rainfall in 1871 v\:ai;,> 
no less than mnety inches. In every pa^t^: 
however, of this magnificent highland; 
gion, th«‘ supply of mt)i6tiire is 
^diminished by passing inland ; so 
Ifttle remains to fall on the 
western slopes of the coast ranges, 
irrigate the interior plains.”' ■ j 
The native iiihahitaiits of Ausfraiia w^^;; 
at one time very numeriiUs, but kre 
iiig ouL Thi 34alae 
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Atiorigiiies exhibit cerUm pe^giiage i^fioken all along the rivore Munay 


cuiiniritm ^hich aie not found in the 
Afa^olui negro, to which race they other- 
'Wiee iproeeDt fiOine simiiarity. In the Aus- 
the forehead is hi^iier, the under- 
jftMr less pt^ojecting, the nose, though flat and 
extended compared witlf that of the £ur(>p- 
ean^ is less depressed than in the African. 
Hitt lips are thick, but ^not protuberant, 
and 4118 eyes are sunken * large and black. 
Thef color of his skin ib lighter (of a du^sky 
hirf) than that of the negro. lu static re 
•he equals the average European, but tall 
men uYe rare,' except in North Queensland; 
hb J>ody and limbs are well shaped, 
strongly jointed, and highly muscular. The 
hind parts are not, as in the Aiiican, ex- 
cessively raised; and while the calf of the 
leg is deficient, the heel "is straight. The 
natives of Papua have uooll}^ spiially| 
twisted hair. Those of Tasmania, now tx- . 
terminated, had the same peculiarity. But ' 
the native^ of the Australian coiftinent' 
have straiglit or curl}' black hair. The 
men wear short beards and wdii-skerfa. 

^^Their mental faculiit^, (hough probably 
inferior to those of the Polyno’^ian copper- 


and Darling, wbife the next neighbors olt 
the Murray tribdr>, on both sides, are unable 
to converse with them. 

“It is, nevertheless, tolerably certain, 
thafe^all the natives yf Australia belong to 
one stock. There appears reason to believe 
that their progenitors landed on the north- 
\ve‘^t coast, tliat of Cambridge Gulf or Arn- 
hem Land, in canoes drafting firom the 
I'^land of Timor. They seem tlten to have 
advanced over the continent in three sep- 
arate directions. By one route they moved, 
in the course of ages, directly across to the 
south coast, near the head of the Great 
Bight, Spencer Gulf, and the Gulf of.Sf. 
Vincent. Another divi-ion followed th<^ 
v\est coast tt> Swan river, and round by 
King George s Sinnd. Thethinl and most 
important body turning east^ward, crossed 
the head of the Gulf of QArpeuteria, then 
vplit and subdivid^'d itself amidst the 
rivers and highJaiul ranges of QueenslaiKl, 
while some of its tribes crossing the Upper 
Dai ling, occupied New South Wales, over- 
spread the Kiverina, and peopled the 
tioiitlioa'^tern quarter of Australia, The 


tyJtored race, aie not contemptible. They 1 proofV and arguments upon which this hy- 
haiti^ much aoutoness of ])i iCLption for the I pothetical dihtribulion is based are set forth 


^ujugatinns, expressing nearly 
moc>d|» and tenses, of tht Greek. 


relations of individual objeet*^, but littli^ 
power ^of generalization No word exists 
in»their language for^tbe general terin'-^ 
tree, bird, or fish, ytt they have invented 
a name for every spoeie^^ of vegetable ainl 
animal they know. The grainmatual 
i^tructure of some Nm'th Au&traliau lan- 
guages has a cousideral)le degree of refine- 
fifent. The werb pre^jenlb a variety of 

all the 
There is 

a dual, as well as a pluial form in the de- 
clension of verbs, nouns, pionouns^ and ad- 
je ’tives^ "The distinction of genders is u<jt 
tmrkt^l^ except in the ^loper names of men 
nncl women All pasts of speech, except 
tw^verhs, are declined by terminal inflections. 
Tbeire are words for the elementary num- 
hows, one, two, three; but ‘four’ is usually 
expressed by ‘two-two,^ then ^!ive’ by ‘twb- 
t and 80 on* They have n(» idea of do- 
oitMls. The number and diversity of sep- 
langue^ea, not mere dialects, is truly 
be^ildmiig* Tribes of a few hundred peo-i| 
ti 0 hfg wdthin a few miles of each oMicr, 

A fmve often, Bcaft€?ly ft phrase in conimou, 
TSds is mofjj osj^dally obserwd in New 
Wales, acomtry rnAtch intersected by 
dlHdlblf i^ountam raiuges, Biit one lan- 


i)y Mr. Eyre in his interesting essay on 
the Austral lan A borigines. It is chiefly the 
prevalence of some peculiar custom, such 
as tircumeision, or the removal of the tuo 
upper-jaw teeth at a stated age of adoles- 
cence, that seems to mark the coinniou 
de^oeut of tribes, now widely distan^n lo- 
cation, which ajipear to ha ve^ belonged to 
one of the supposVd nmiiiMreams of j)op- 
ulatiun. The di'^continuauce of such cus- 
toms among the tribes of the otlier main 
divisions is plausibly as(*ribed to local in- 
fluences. From a comparison of Uieir 
languages, the diveisjitic«i of which have 
already been referred to, it appears that 
little aid is to be expected from them iu 
ethnological grouping. 

“The natives of trie northeastern quar- 
ter, a tropical region of diversified surface, 
with m inv rivers and thick forests, as well 
as open hiirhlands, are fur superior in body, 
mind, and social habits t<f thf>se of the rest 
of Australia. They bear, in fact, most 
semblance to their neighbors and kindrefl 
in the island of New Guinea, but are still 
*beIow these in many important respects. 

“If a general view be takenr of the tribes 
of Australia, and the ^ate in which they 
existed* independently of recent European 





int^rc^uri^^ two* or th tee ox trao rtftiary 4^ 
fhdik oitkfiftit themselvei?.' -Thoy never, i« 
any fiiitttiition, cultivated j^e ^oil for any 
k ind pf fcK>d crop, Tl?ey neVer reared any 
kind of cattle, or kept any ^domesticated 
anii^lB except the 'wllich probaibly 
«*nme over with tlieni in their canoes. They 
have nowliere built permanent dwellings, 
but contented themselves with mere hovels 
for tern porary sbel ter. They have neither 
manufactured nor po&sessed any chattels 
beyond such articles of clothing, weapons, 
ornanieiits, and utensils as they might carry 
on their persons, or in the family store-bag 
for daily use. Their want of ingenuit}' and 
contrivance has, however, undoubtedly been 

E aoted by the natural poverty of the 
in which the race settled, 

‘*The sole dress of both sexes in tbeir 
ahoriginal estate, is a cloak of skin or mat- 
ting, fastened' a skewer, but open on 
♦the right-hand side. No head-gear is worn, 
iccept sornciirnes a net to confine the lialr, 
a 1)0 nch of feathers, or the tails of small 
animals. The bosom or back is usually 
tattoed, or mther scored with rows of hid- 
eous raised scars, produced by deep gashes 
at the age when voiirh comes to manhood 
or womanhood. Their dwellings, for the. 
most part, are either bowers, formed of the 
branches of trees, or hovels of piled logs, 
loosely CO red with grass or bark, wbicli j 
they can erect in an hour, wherever they 
encamp. ■ But some lurts of a more com- 
modious and substantial form Avere seen bv 
Flin(k?rs, on the southeast coast, in 1799, 
and by/Captain King and Sir J. Mitchell 
on the nortlicast, where* they no longer 
appeirr. The, ingenuity of the rac^e is mostly 
to be recognized in the manufacture of 
their vveapons of warfare and the chase. 
While the use of the bow and arrow does 
not seem to have occurred to them, the 
spear and axe are in general use, commonly 
made of hard wood ; the hatchets of stone, 
ami the javelins pointed with stone or bone. 
The peculiar weapon of the Australian is 
the boomerang, a curved blade of wood, of 
such remarkable construction, that it swerves 
from its direct course, sometimes retdriiing 
sp as to hit an object behind the thrower. 

liets, made by women, either of the 
j^dons of animals or of the fibres of plants, 
catch and hold te strong kangaroo or 
miB'emu, or the very large fish of the Aus- ' 
Ti^fian rivergi Gtinoes of bent bark, for 
the inland waiters; are hastily prepared at 
nfeed ; but the inlets aqd straits of the \ion!i- 


.are- ' '■ 

cahoe3"'an(I rafts , -of. '.a 

“ Withou t clai rning j)ermanent 0% 
of the land, each native tribe was 
tomed, till the English sqw^fcter ejao^ 
enjoy the recoghiaed maifonal^do^alh 
its own hunting-g?buDd> p^haps ten ^ 
twelve milei square. This vi^ ^ubr^vide^ 
between the chief heads of families. The 
affairs of a tribe are ruleff by ^a council «f 
the men past middle age, who ore still iu 
full vigor of mind and body. One may '"be 
their president, but they have 1&?) hereditary 
prince. Their most solemn assemblies lake 
place when the youth undergo one or other 
of the painful ceremonies of init^'atipn into 
manhood. In every case of deatlv from 
disease or unknown causes, tlie* sorcerers 
hold a public inquest, and pYetend to ask 
the corpse liow it was killed. Such deaths 
are invariably ascribed to witchcraft prac- 
tistKl by a hostile or envious neighboring 
tribe. The bodies of the slain in battle are 
sometimes eaten, or the fat of the kidneys, 
at least, is extracted for a feast of victorj;^. 
But cannibalism in Australia is not confined 
to the flesh of enemies, inir is it gencJra^h^; , 
assofdated an insulting triumph. It 
is rather, like that reported of the anchfh'; 
KScythiaiis, a rite of funeral observance, in 
honor of deqeased kindred and frionds. 
The reality of this custom is proved by ifeo 
testimony of trustworthy English witiie«i|es, 
who have watched the revolting act. The 
only idea of a god known to be entertained 
by these })eople is that of Buddai, a gigaptic 
old man lying asleep for ages, with his head 
resting upon his arm, whieV is deep in tb% . 
sand. He is expected one day to awake . 
and eat up the won<l. They have 
gion beyond these gloomy dreams. Their 
notions of duty relate mostly to neigbboriy ^ 
service and social interest ; and "tjey ai^;; 
not all thieves or but are capable 
many good deeds. The inarriage-boud 
observed by the wife or wdves, the penal^^^ 
of its violation being death. But cbafif®^" ' 
on any other account is a virtue beyond . 
nalive concepiion, though a certeiridellc|^^ 
of fi^ellng in matters of sex is uPt 
Thcr deplorable lack of moral 
involved this unhappy race in 
which may be etisily understood, from their 
contact with the more reckle^- apd 
represen tati ves" of . : for^gn ' 

. -^^ The uuthberB ;of‘ thel nolivelX 
are st^dily ■ 

the race ei:iet8 in eaclf 



K * 


Mar« tlilli 


«ttU i|gitid 6 r oner th9 ia^ 
i«r it is coraputeti that not' 
li't KOJOOO 'Aboriguie^ re- 

Sstftfy of Aostrulta is at»- 
iett^wifl. tft-, «t iN. uncertain. Thete waal 


»&ts. 


among the andents* thatjDirk Haftog, in the ehtp ‘‘Endraght/* 


a gen 

'ednaPeV^1wjre’to,i&6 soutlTward of Aaia lay a 
tiarf ^ rejrion — » Terra AvsiraUk — wincit 
woul^ day be discovered and explore<l. 
The^licsnipian navigators had carrie<l their 
trading Ydyags|'^ to the coasts of India and 
^iiniatra» butiorther than thisth^y dared 
not vcntdre. Even in the second ocntuiy, 
the getjgi^pher Ptolemy regarded the In 
’lirdian Ocean Us only a vast inland sea, with 
its soiuhem watei’s washing the «%hore of an 
unknoviii tt)un#y, ^hich ektciuled from 
the Mitlay Peninsula (Cliorsoncsus Anrea) 
to the Ptomontory qf Pra^utn, in eastern 
Afiicd. Marco Polo, when in China, heard 
more correct rumora of Ao'^tnilia, and wa^ 
told of large inaular legirins far to the 
aouihea^t. 

it seems that the Australian mainland 
" was known to the Poilugue^(‘ in the early 
paii of the sixteenth centiirv^lfor the fof* 
passage ocems in tin Dehcrtptwnls 
An^mnitvm.h} Cointlin^ Wyt- 
fleit> which was puhli^hcd at Louvain, in 
^Tlie An/<trff/M Tirm i-) the most 
soathem of all laiid-^, an<> is «»panited from 
^wJJTew GKiiUi^a by a narrow strait Its sboies 
are hitherto hut little known, siuce, aftei 
1 ^ one Voyage and another, that route has been 
desJlPrtsd, and seldom is the country visited, 
unless when sadors are driven there l)\ 
stottiid* The Amiralis Terra begins at one 
degree fiom th^ e<.puitoi, and L 
ascertained by son^e to be of m) gieat an 
extent, t^hafrlt it were thoroughly explored 
i|, would bo regarded as a fifth pait of the 
\\‘or1d.*’^j ^^This brief notice believed to be 
jdSr»*t di^tilH■t necomft of the Australian 
.ijthient, which wijs Ifivnvn to the Portu- 
Ovmt Java. 

" M 'K)rre«. sailing under a commis- 
t/«v the Spanish govern m^jut of Pent, 
H»t to through the strait 
beam bis name. In the same 
(kq Quiros, a Portuguese 
So Imd ^viou^'ly sailed with 
ftti^d what he believed to be a 
^ BOnt^ie^v^now known as Aiis- 
ybafned /ferra Australia del 

^ n Ifs? Hebrides. 

&ji«r*the a'Plftuti vessel, 


Called the Ih^^fiptjtorA Java, found 
w«^ iVc/m Java inutile Onlf ofCarpenteria, 
Sotne of the crewmtKied on the peninsula 
of Cfjjpe York, but Vera killed by * the 
nativ^. The Butch followed np their 
c^ery with other ex^ditieins. In 1616, 




ooaste<J along the morthw’^eat pavt of the 
contiueni, and named it “The t>aad of 
Coneprd.” He explored the^ hni$^ frOip 
latitude 26^ 30' to 28° and liCrooeited 
on a small island in Shark’s Bay a retard 
of his discoveries engrav^sd on a 
which was found tltere in 1801. In 16J8 
the “ Pera” and “Arribo'^na,”,Dutch vessels 
from Arnhovna, explored the Gulf of CaN 
penteria, and named the western peninsula • 
of that gulf, Arnhem Land. In 16l9*v » 
Captain Jan EdeN, another Dutch na\^a*' 
tor, cxploicd the ^\este^n ^idt bf the cemti* 
ueiit, and named a portion df it. In 1622 
the captain of a Dutch vessel discovereti 
the soutliwcfatcru extremity of Australia 
and named it {'ape LeeUwin, after his ves- 
fcol ‘‘The Lion<'««.” In 3627, the Dutch 
<»hip, “Guldem Zeepard,’’ conveying Peter 
Xii\t8 as aml)rt‘'smii)r from Holland to 
Japan, coa«?ted along the entire south shoVe 
from Cape Lctuwin The continent at this 
time was known New Holland, and the 
coast presented «ucli on uninviting app^r- 
ance tiiat no eifort was made by Euiopeans 
to bitile It. In ]()28, General Carpenter, 
.in officei in tlie seivice of the Dutc'h East 
Tmlii Coinnaii}, explored th^ Gulf o! Gftr- 
penteria, wnich he named after hiinseiL 
In 1642, a iie>v era of discovery set i». 
In that }ear Abel Jansen Tasman, an offi- 
cer in the service of the Republic of Hol-^ 
land, «;iii]ed Irom Batavia on a voyage of 
disovorv. He crossed the Indian Ocean 
to the Mauritius ; and went down as low .as 
the fortv-fouith paiallel of south hititmle, 
where he re-ciw^eil the ladiah Ocean to 
the east This course led him to the island 
now called Tasmania,’ hut which he mimed 
Vail Diemen's Ltuul, io honor of the Dutch 
Governor of BataviH. In 1644, Ta^^man 
made another voyage in wdiuSh he explored 
the whole of^the north coa^t of Australia, 
from Arnhem Land to the tw enty-secon<L 
clegree of south latitude^ He landed a|p 
several peaces, among others at Ckjpe Ford, 
near Victoria river, in Boebuek Bay, and 
neay Damnier’s Ar< hipelago. The natives, 
ivbom he nescribes^as iniserable*savages apd 
.very inglicion^ in their dispofiit5an«, pre- 
ven’ted him fixmi seeing anything of the 




i^ttdiing ^ Soatbtfiri? SviX ^ ' 

tnauUt, ^(i «34yl(^r^ Bm ^ 

Cook went 'W Mw ’Zeakn^f wi ^ • 

that isiatid. lu 1777 iCutpl^i^ ^ 

|t third voyage, iu>d thk|||^c ^xaldfilW 
both *Tasmaiiia4iud New.ZHatnh cth 1788> 
the first settlemeut io Aiistl|d »£' ^ 
by the English at Botany TBay, in 
Botith Wales. This ill1;le seti»emeOt 
since grown into the magnificent 
Sydney. ^ ^ L 

Other ^MloraCions were wrried on. Irt 
1792 the French Admiral EntreeaeteaUac , 
oaiefully examined the inlets on tho.aoht}t 
coast of Australia, and declared that in bis ^ 
opinion Tasmania was separated from the 
Australian continent by #ily a deep bay. 

In 1798 Dr. Bass, with ^hom Captain 
Flinders was associated, made a more 
thorough examination, and discovered the 
body of water separating Australia and 
Tasmania to be a wide strait with numefroua 
small islands. The strait now<^ bears his 
name.* Captain Flinders subsequently 
made a vtty thorough examination in i 
tail of all the Australian coasts. He eras 
captured by the French during the wat W 
tween England and France, and waJ«4 de- 
tained as a prisoner for several years. Ibe 
labors of Bass and Flinders wer3 p||l>ae- 
cuted at tlieir private expense, and wemof 
the greatest value, as they determined be- 
yond further doubt the shape and extent < 
of botli Australia and Tasmania. In 1800 
the shoi’es of the present province of Vic- 
toria were explored by Captain Grant, and 
in 1802 the magnificent land-locked bay of.,;./ 
Port Philip was discovered, *» 

In 1803 the Englisli first settled tho 
Island of Tasmania, or Van Diemen^s 
Land, as it was then called. iThts was ia 
penal colony, a^J was formed dy Lieij*' 
tenant Bowen and a small party 
and Convicts w'hp* had been sent 
Sydney. In 1825 a settlement was 
in Qiicensland (then r^arded as i 
New Soutb Wales), under the 
Moreton Bay* It became a. 
province in 1859. In 182Z |tnd^3 

iSiiglish company estublfehcd 

Itiver settlement in Western AlUsiramf 
and in 1825 a penal 
founded at King Geerj^s 
iSame province. Victorta. shha 
Philip, and cnpetitiKtiag^ 

Booth Wales, wifts ^oxtiied^lQ 
einigrantse^am© partly #oiri Tteiri; 


ia»‘ ^ 

inierior/ This voyage ended l^iSinan^s 
efibry, and tor nearly h^f a centu^iy 
nt>tlii»g was undertakeu in the way of ex- 
ploration. The coDtiuetit in the meantime 
tsobtiutioil to be called Ncav Holland, WhiOh 
name was formal^ given to it iu 16W. 

In 1688 the Engl^ish made their firsci 
appearance on the Australian coast. In 
that year Captain WiUiam Datnpier, one 
of the mo^t fahioua buccaneers of his^day; 
visited ^Uie vhduity of Roebuck Bay, and 

S ni five Weeks asliore thefe. In 1699 
n^ier, sailing ynder a comnifesion from 
tlie English Admiralty, having abandoned 
his roving life, revisited Australia to con- 
tinue hie researches- On his return he 
published a narrative of Ins voyage, iu 
which he describes his encounters with the 
natives, and the trees, bird^ aud reptiles he 
observed; jbiU as he found nothing to 
repder a settlement advantagerius in his 
ludgment, he made bpt aVhort stay there. 
The Butch, in the meantipie, had renewed 
their efiTorts, and in 1697 an expedition was 
despatched to Australia under Vlamingh. 
He first landed at Bwaii river, ou the west 
coast, and from that point sailed north- 
ward to Shark’s Bay, which had been vis- 
ited by Dirk Hartog in 1616, Tliis exp'e- 
dition accomplished but. little. Another 
was sent out in 1705, but with similar 
results. 

To Captain James Cook belongs the 
honor of first opening the Australian coii- 
tin^t to Europdou settlement and civiliza- 
tiQK' In 1768 he sailed from England du. 
the bark “ Ent^vor,” 370 tons burthen, and 
carrying dghty-five persons. This voyage 
earned him to both New Zealand and New 
Bonth Wales. In April, 1770, he reached 
the Australian mainland, on the shore of 
Gipps’ Land, S. latitude 38'’, E. longitude 
HS'’ 63^ This point he named after 
Lieutenant Hicks, who first sighted it. 
Kfbm here he made a coasting v,oyage 
northward along ther entire east coast, a 
voyage full of peril, as he was frequently en- 
tangled among thb coral reefs, with no chart 
to guide him through them. He rounded 
Cape York, and. crossed T^ir^es Straits to 
New Guinea. To all the places He visited, 
Captain Cook g%ve English names, and 
took ftinnal possession of them by hoistpig 
tite British flag on the shore. In 1773 
Captain Cook started in the “Resolute/’ 
a larger ship, on gi secofid voyage of dis- 
edIVery. This time be was accompanied by.j 
the “Adventure,” Captain Furneank. Upon 






'smsmr stjige; ^ 


iV«^ It iF«- 

of South Wales ii^ll 
it 'heclktfi>e« eepat^te proviimi 
III tssA 1837 South AHfi^lia was ool* 
eix%rante( sent out from Great 
a^int stoak company ^ as m 
iythe Wakefkld Scheme of 
lu 1838 New ^land was 
byWiiftants fiom Grertt Britain. 
S. A of Europeans bad been made 

m pe islauid as early as 1814, but the sys- 
tematic effort to colonize it dates from 1838. 
New iKeataua remained a pSrti^ tlfie colony 
uf New South Wales until lo40, when it 
bec^aaie a eeiairate province. 

From the tune the English fir^t took 
possession of Au^^^tralia, a seiies of inland 
explorations baa been carried on. The ob- 
of these ventures was to discover and 
make known tlie oliaiacter and resources 
of the vast inland regions of the con- 
tinent. The principal of these ar^ thus 
so mined up in chronological order iii The 
Amindian Handhook^or 1880 (pp. 92-95), 
the most valuable puhiication relating to 
Australia and tlie adjacent British cQlouies 
tlint has yet been issued from the jiress. 
p lol3 WeiUvsorth, Lawfeou and Blax 
lan<| succeeded in cro<?sing the uild and 
I Ugged range, known as the Blue Mountains, 
through a pasb by way ot the vulky of the 
Gpose, dispoveiing the fine Western Plains 
onwhich thecityofBathur'^t now stands, and 
openinga road into the vast western inteiior. 

1817 Oxley, the Surveyor-General 
of^New South Wales, explored the country 
tc^wards the Interior, with the object of find- 
,ingthe source If the river Lai h Ian. He 
hl^lowed the course of the river for many 
!mies» was coirinelted to*diveige by swamps 
of the m^t clismal character; heading 
these, ba was again confronted and baffled 
swamps, ultimately abandoning 
prmact in the belief that these swamps 
ged into an inlacAl sea (subsequent! > 
,_^ifoved By Captain Stuit, who traversed 
, iu a very dry season), Oxley* aftcr- 

explored th^ Maoquaue 
atlwi on his return discovered .the 
Hoangs. 

1825 Allan Cunningham^ the well- 
known^, botanist, crossed the I^iverpool 
'■ thresh tl^e gap called Pandohi’««^ 

me viverpool Plains and: 
iilpieadid and agntcultural 

^ DarHint JJqwjis. 


^ aii4 iiu)vell| started from 

cPSusufiA iih& i>tve:|^owt known 


as Murray (then oalkd the Hame)^ hh 
lowing a southwesterly course^ passing 
Hoveil (how eaBbd the Gimiiiurn), ultf- 
aiately striking the sea at the site of Gee- 
long, thus cotnpletely crosek^ what is now 
the dblofiy of Victoi ia. 

"In 1828, Captain BtOriof the Thiity- 
ninth Regiment, accompaoied by Mr. 
Hume, traced the Mactjuailetiver do.wn to 
Its junction vrith the Dar'ling^ following 
that river doWn to Fort Bourke^ Tbe 
following year he traced the Murrutnbldgee 
lo its debouchure into a magiiifioeti’t stream 
350 feet wide, and from fifteen to twenty 
feet deep, which proved to be the Murrey^ 
the Antipodean Nile, the prince of Austra- 
lian rivers, which has since been found to« 
have a navigable course of nearly 2^005 
miles. This river he followed dowu tp 
Lake Alexandrine in Soutli^ but 

not being able to find the tnue (‘hannel into 
the sea, was obliged to* retmn, after en- 
during great fatigues, privations and hard- 
bhips. 

"In 1831 Captain Barker, also of the 
Thirty-ninth Regiment, exploited the south- 
eastern poition of South Austialia, with a 
view of ascertaining it theie were any com- 
mit nicatiou between Lake Alexnndrina and 
tlie sea, but he was murdered by the na- 
tives, almost at Xhe commencenujut of^his 
labors, "somewhere near the-Murray mOjutb. 
In the bariie j’ear ]\Iajoi Mitchell started 
a senes of three expeditious, which lasted 
until 1836, and which opened up nn^uch 
country in the iioith and west ofwN0w 
South Wales iiud.a great portion of Vic-- 
totia. Of the *(iitter, Major, afterwards Sir 
Thomas Mitchell, b[ieaks in fervent lan- 
guage, likening it to ilie Garden of Eden, 
and bisLovving on it the name of Australia 
Felix.* Among other discoveries were tlie 
flowing of the Dai ling into the Murray, 
the fiverh Glenelg, Tarrayne, Hppkins, 
Avoca and Wimmeia, and the Grampian 
and Pyrenees Mountains. 

" In 1838 Givy (now Sir George Grey) 
conducted two expeditions, whose purpose 
was the exploration of Northwestern Aus- 
tralia. Tbe fim started fiom Piince Re- 
gents river on the north coast, and the 
second fiorn 8bark*s Bay on ihe west coast. 
Both enterprises w^ere badly planned and 
\*U\ staired, and beyond the discovery of tbe 
rivers Glenelg and Gascoyne were almost 
resu 1 1 less * • • 

"In 1840 Edward 'John Eyre (bdtter 
known* as Governor Eyre,, in connection 
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Jamaica Hots) started from Adi^ lAjisrii 3^* 1^8^^ 

JaidA on Jnno IStlnaod travelled to tlie hoiy^ dt\ fitev^njl ettpeditwiiit 
lioad of'^i^pcoeer Oult piiratiin^g from Ijere oi^aniaed to go m seav^cb 
a northerly and again a northeast a'ly course though traccs«iif him have * 

to Mount Hopeless, ^ here, Joded by vrant OHe latest being atre^ mailed 
of water and the desolate solitude bd met 6' B. dongitude^ aear ihe^^xotMaa 
with, he turned his hack on the drea^ lo- and a^in upon the eastern fasdi:t b^nnh^ 
gion, and travelled southwest to Eyria the Flinders), and some of the licauetf 
Ppidosula; thence TYfaking a fresh d6pnr( tire he has not been found, and, all 
along the Shores of the Great Au^tridian hility, he and his ftdktwers have all 
Bight, His successful joifrnej’^ over the since perished in the wfldetnes». \ 
aridwidy wastes to Albany, King (Tcorge’s “In 1B48 Kennedy sbirted from^Roefc- 
Sonnd, has hoen justly described* aa one of in^ham Bnj, Queensland* fo# fhe |wir|^e 
the lUORt thrilling and terrible accounts to of exploring €Vpe York Poiiinsu In- Taking ^ 
he fmind in the annals of geographical ex- a northeastei ly course till he reahhei tfiiS 
ploration. Ha reached Albany, King region adjacent to what is now kuOWit as % 
i ^"leorge's Sound, on July 8th, 1841, return- the Palmer, he went due north thence^ to 
irig by sea. The telcgiaph line between Weymouth Bty. Prom liero he made hfs 
Adelaide and Albany now *<tretches ovei way nortJi to wdthiii a few uades Of the 
the pafh tn^vg’Sed by Eyre and hi^ blat K ape\ ot the peninsula, whore he w'as speai’cd 
servant Wylie.* , by the natives, his faithtui servant Jaefeev 

“In 1844 Dr. * Leichhardt, on August timdipg bun to the last and saving hf^ 
13th, set out from Sydne\ on hiohist e\pe- jonrnalsS. Mr. Roe, the Surveyoi-Xrcncral 
ditiou to the interior of the contiiirntin a ol We^t Au&traln, left York, a toWfif^bip 
northwesterly direction, reaching Pojt Es- some sixty miles eabt of Perth, and pro* 
singtoji on December I7th, 1845, after the cmled in a non Ii easterly direction to w^rdh 
whdlp party had been giVon up for lo^t. the inteiior After traversing a ‘va^t 
During this journey he found vast tracts ot daik scinh and thicket, intersected by 
of pastoial country, and also discovered salt lakes iiinNainjdd re marshes, he rea^^ht^d 
Several fine f^treams of water; nmonir them the Kusvell Rauijes, \rt latitude 33^ 27', 
the* Fiterpv, Ihe Burdekiu, tlie Mitdndl whkdi pioving an iniptnctrable bnw’ier^hip 
and the Gilbert. In the same >oar Captain it turned by way od Espe ranee B|jy. 

Sturt endeavored to penetrate iioitliwaKi, “In 185G A. C. Gregory started from s 
hut when about half way across, and not Cainhiidge Gulf on the northwe.<it coaiJl to 
far iroTri the middle of the oontincnt, he attempt to penetrate to the ceiijtpe. passed - 
w'HS t'.Mnpelled to leturn, after ^’sulienng the through a ladt of fine well-watered countiy', - 
grtatest hnirdships by an immense stony and then following the Stuart Creek, <pi- 
desert and endless sand lulls, whic li •seemed tcred on a regicyn of appai on t ly boUudl^ 
likely to baffle all progress and crush all wastes of sand ridges and hillocks oovOfiilxi’ 
hope of settlement on that side. His with the bayonet-1 ike bhtdes of the sphiifeSf * 
farthest point north was reached on Bep- grass, whicn compelled his ret>?;0at. His 
temher 8th, 1845, being about 100 miles most southern point was reached oft 
snith of the boundary line of tlie Tropic 7, 1856, about forty miles s^uth 
of Capricorn, * tw^entiptb parallel. He retuimed toMorseiiMil ^ 

“ In 1847 Leichhardt started on a*BCCond Bay’ overland, ' ^ 

expedition to examine the country between “ In 1859, in May, Mr. John 
hfb own track and that of Ma]ijr Mitcbell, Stuart, the most celebrated of Austriilpa# 
at the southern i>ort of Cape York Penin- explorers, st;?rted on the first 
Bula, This expedition w'as a failure, and he Cions into the northern inteilbr. 
was corfipelJod to return with it‘* object un- from Mount Hamilton, ift 09® 
accomplkhcd. In November Leichhardt latitude, he only proce^ed ' 

startea on a third expedition to solve the 8. latitude, returning, tW 
mystery of the hid<fien interior by an at- June, His difscovems were rttit l#*4ylfcd^ 
tempt to or<ws the continent flora the aasu‘ iiiiportonce. On Npven^bfr 4^ 
cri* to the western sea. He left Moreton started from Ohamb^aCri»^ am 11^^ 

' Bay With a party pf 9\% whites' and two <«i rTninrary 1889, havlag W 

l^tackSr with much cattle and shpep. Hie on his prevkuis jout*uey,r 
last letter wan dated froip the Gogtmn,. spnn|^ v . ^ f f'u 






lil oH^ M«M jMv Mr. S/tibai 
9vliWQ!#tt»l>ei»fetrate into thnii»t(Wkwi 
6ih an ioiineuie atoti* 
«vhich li6 natn^ Oiam- 
days afti^ timkmg the 
|i«Mrly ia tUeacenti«^)t‘ tl»e cdati- 
he oained Cemml Mount 
aW a^hich be plaiUed the 

After several atteimpte to ad- 

tHijftfte, be MfiMi ultimately cem^He<l, after 
em^^t^hig g^reat hardships, to fall«ba(*k upon 
h^ and retmc^e his steps to Adelaide. 
Du Au|^St SOUi^an expedition, under the 
ietuiership of Rol>ert O’Hara Burke as 
qkieii and W. J, Wills as thinr, afte^\^a^d8 
se<56ud in eoiumand^ left Melbourne for the 
purpose of eiossing the eontinent, and a de- 
ti^dituGUt^ of the part}, consisting of the 
letuler, W^Js, Gray and King, on Fi^b- 
ruaiy 11th, 1861, siuccsstully aeootupltshcd 
the feat ot reaching the tidal waters of the 
Gulf of GarjKiuteria. Their return joyrney, 
however, ia a most hai rowing na native 
of nsMsad venture and sufTeriiig. Reach ingl 
Cooper’s Creek, the place iipfKiinted as a 
depot, they found that Brahe, with the re- 
lujl party, had left seven houi> pteviously, 
aim taken the relief pnivi>)ious back with 


them; and of the well-appointed party, 
<mly one inan,^King, who was found barely 
aJivQ a wurley at a native camp survived, 
Btttke, Wills and Graydiaving at the end 
of June perished rniscnilily of staivation at 
I Cooper’s Creeks not iar from a spot w here 
^ -^0 quickl|;^ the pastoral ists and their 
^ foHowers eiilSr into the labois of the pi- 
oneer~a lowh of some ^ize, with many so- 
eiSl adjuiicLs, is^noiw ru existence. In the 
tluit et^e evH had befallen the Burke 
am Wills party^ expeiUtioiis were sent 
out under, the command of W. Lauds- 
bpixiiigh. Walker and AicKiiilay, respect- 
iimly. ISach of these [larties * trfiversed 
IpigO tracts of untruMS.len country, fmth 
i^£^|^b«)fOUgh arul M<?Kinliiy crossing the 
^ "^"{Miattt ji/diftorent directions, though un- 
llpatel^f they were too late to acoomplieii 
r^^jhisdkm of* relief. l^mdsborough 
frpfta the Albert river, and made •his 
Jto Iforcap, thepoe travelling to Ifel- 
made Adelaide his 
renchiiig Cooper’s 
and feuocessfully 
fl?« Gall of Carpenteria. Mr, 
^ " set from Chamlmi's 

tUk'^erom t^e 

; l^’^^rtswore un- 
ftthl ftp returafdi p>'lh^ iBetifed 



*JfanoAry 8th, JJr. Stifirt . 
onoe more starts ^I'^h to accomplish his 
task, ^ea<^h4lg^^tbe river Hrrangways, 
on Jade 14th, and Roner river on the 
26th, and oi»^ Thursday, dut^- 24th, came 
out*on the opfio^ite •shore oi Australia at 
Van Diemen’s Gulf. On the ibilowmg day 
the British fl«ig was reared on the highest 
that could he ibund 5 b the margin ot 
Chambers Bay, ’ The exfieditioit arrived 
safely back at Chamber’s CreeJt ^>o' De* 
oember 5th. The mute he fallowed iathe one 
isince adopted for the Overland Tekgraph, 
lying eoii'^iderably to the west of RturtV 
Stony Desert. About the same time Frank ' 
Gregory started trum the^ not th west coast 
as the point of departure, but was deteatHy 
by the sterile waterless wastes tliat bad fte- 
ceJ'sitated his bi other’s remrn, 

“ III 1864 Mr. Hunt, St ai if fig fioni York, 
in Wftot Austiiilm, succeetUfi in penetra- 
ting eastward at>out 400 niil(*s, between the 
parallels of 81^ and 32^; he describes tho 
country as being rnainty covered with dry 
halt lakes, scrubby plains, fore^'t*^, and eAm- 
pliire flat«J, there being scarcely a sign of 
Wirtci — a icfiort that later on wii*‘ coufiimed . 
by ]Mr. John Foriest, w'ho took a more 
northerly f^ourse. 

“fn iH70, Mr. Forrest, under the aws?- 
pices of the Wi^^t Aiistralian GcyvernUaeiit, 
headed an expeditiuif thal left Perth to 
make its way to 8out1i Austraim, fbUowiUg 
the coast diiectioii, but keeping some dis- ' 
(ance inland. The journey was aoeom- 
phshed ill a short time, with comp^ative 
ease, better country lieing fgurtri back from 
the sea coast tliau tliat described by Eyre 
or Warbiirtoii. 

“In 1872 Mr. Ernest Giles set out on 
his first expedition, starling from Chamber’s 
Pillar, a remarkable column of white wiiid- 
stone about 150 feet high, m*ahout 134° E. 
longitude, 25° fi.‘ latitude. He pro<‘eeded 
ioa northwesterly dirofeiion until Ins finllier 
piogrc'fis was stayed by Lake Amadeus, a 
large dry salt lake. He found Ijttle or no 
goc^ country to reward him for his labors. 

In 1873 Major Wiirburton, wnh a cav- 
alcade of caOicls, succeeded in cringing the 
half of the continent lying weatw'ard of the 
Tmns-Austraiian Telegraph; He began 
j*hi8' journey at Alice Springs, a station on 
%lie line, on April 15. He proceeded uorth- 
west to a^ut 128° E. longitude, theuce 
traveUitig* westward, arfid battling for his 
life wic^ the terrible sand wastes that had 
confVorrted A. il Gregorys, ha Vsuedeeded iu 
taking his puny and* a nnfnaut of the 
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camel tr4(>p to the settled* districts^ Teaehitig: 
Roeboroe at the end of January* In thla 
year another journey ^is undertaken by Mr. 
GUeg, starting from Alheny uver, and fol-i 
lowing tbo 27th parallel the of E. | 
^ longitude, beyond which, though freq'uent 
attempts were made, further progress was 
barred. He found hilly and sandy 
country^ with an occasional outcrop of 
granite, with ahundauce* of spniifex and 
scrub, apd patcheb of grassy coufitiy that 
wanted but water to be capabte of being 
turned to ttccH)iint. * Mi. W. C. Gosse, in 
the service of the South Au'stralian Govern- 
ment, about the Siiuie tune essayed to leath 
the iiiVeBteru sett teuients from thetolegiaph 
lines* He attained to the 127° of E. longi- 
tude, in about 26’ 32' S latitude, and then 
had to return Sand, scrub aud spiuifex’ 
is ahd tbc’^burden of his report. 

“In 1874 Mt. John Fonest again en- 
tered the field of exploration to attempt tlu 

e isstfge of the continent, from wes-t to ea^t. 

H party loft Perth on March ISih, ind 
travelling about 400 miles south of Wai- 
bnrtoifs track, reached the telegraj>h line 
in about 27^ S latitude on September 27*th, 
finding lightly wooded spin ifex djeseit,bandv 
rist«, and little water. About this liinv 
Mr. Giles won his spins as au cxplorei 
He left Fowder’s Bay with a well-cquifiped 
party and numerous camels, and, after 
many vici'»'iir tides and tlie usual hanlshiiX" 
from the warn of water, Perth was rciudied 
ou Novembei 13th Sniiufex sand hilU, 
xnall6ti-scrub, and waterless, treeleS'* wasiC'^ 
at present icnfit to bu^tain either man oi 
beast, is the substance of liis record, though 
some country was found that would be 
adapted for occupation were but the ‘ kindly 
dcwb of heaven' to fall upon it. Since 
then Mr Lewis succeeded in penetrating 
from a point on the telegiaph line hing 
east of Lake Eyre, round the north end of 
that lake, an<] across the oountrv thence to 
E^re Creek, in Queensland, tracking down 
the Barcoo rivei or Cooper’s Creek to its 
fall into Lake Eyre (as previously suggested 
bv Warburton), and opeinua: up the ter- 
ritory lying b(‘t<veon 2'5° »S.y and 28° 35' S. 
latiuide, and 135° 50' and 139° 50' E. 
longitude, being 200 nuleb aero^ss, aud 250 
miles broad fiom the telegraph lino' to 
Stuart’s Stony Desert. 

“In 1876, after reaching Perth, Mr. 
Giles again » traversed the continent bv a 
different route to his former one. He left 
the Pia Sprkigs (iu 27° 7' S. lutitaiile, 116^ 


45' E, longitude) on April 
to tjse 2m parallel he mhde 
northeast course^ crossing the heaa^hters 
of the Murchittoii, cunsistiiig of seyeral jpaP’ 
allel cbautiels (then perfectly dry ^ past fife 
remarkable magnetic niaas^ef ircu) 

Mount Oould ; tracing the* Adshbmtan 
river to its source, and then striking fMt 
southeast across Spinifex ^Aandy desert 
(lying* in about 120^ E. longitude* 24^^ Stf 
S. latitude), he came on his fifrjnor ianip 
at the Rauliiison llaiige. He met with but 
few water touises, ami the ebuntry to the 
eastward was desolated with drought. 
reached Mount O’Hallomu on the telegraph 
line on August 19ih, and Peake Station On 
August 28d. 

“In 1878 the Queenslander TraBs43©n- 
tinental Expedition left Blackall on July 
19Lh, under tbo Icadeidiip of Mr* Favenc, 
with Mr Biiggs ass set'ond, for the purposi* 
of making a fl}ing Miivev for a trans-con- 
linental iiiilwiiy horn Blackall loPoitDiW- 
win. The expedition made the South Aus- 
tralian lelegra])h line on January 12th, 
1879, 1 caching Southport and Port Darwin 
the following day. The lender rep^^rti 
having passed thioiigh a bnud bed of good 
pastoial countiy, (xtcnding fiom the Her- 
bert river to the telegraph jine; available 
Hgiicultural country was found ex4eiidhig 
hack from the Pilnierston lor some 'tiis- 
tanc'c. The lonte traveled lay mostly 
through (ountry which appealed to^havc 
been suffering fioni droughjl^for two* y Cal'S 
past. Gieat piivations were snfiercd«<at 
fiibt fioni scarcity of water; subsequently 
too much watei was. met with. 
jouiney altocrether w'as a sut^essful qne, 
and the feasibility of the construction mn 
line — so fai as engineering dii^eultiea Arc 
concerned — was demonstrated. There re- 
mains syet for the explorer's worl^lhe vast 
territory foiming th^ eaUern [lorttpn 
cohmy of West Australia, the abutting;^^- 
tk>ns of South Australia, and c|;^€ uorthartf 
territory. Mr. John Fon^st, during 
was engage^ iu traversing some ^ 

this unknown land. He paasm 
w^ll-watered, magnificent sheep 
tween the De Gr^v river and 
and next year (lfe80‘> Mr. 
patch Mr. Jesse Young mtk ^ 
camels to exph>re the cotiiitry to 
iff Warburton's tracks md 
pi>nk)ns Austmik* Mr* Mw* 

ander ForresPe ex|>ojlhibti also 1^0^^ 
Port Darwin from West Sq 
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were •fotn^j but tie 
^<i|!|^iirei^ lirii^«ndl4 truct of adoDtry, uad 
titfiiv/ iM»lr bottniioi^l 8f>tioimen9 were taet 
]|^ril'ietkius, formerly acieociated with 
Mfc" wlee in exploring wor^ about the 
m)^41e of 1879 started fropa Fowler s Pay 
to country between that part 

of tbepoAt and the Musgra^e Ranges.*’ 
j^hese exjplorations have given to the 
WOnd a very fair knowledge of the interior 
of ^Xostralia, and have Irtaen followed by 
rapid BOttlements in favored localities. 

* The pOptiAatton of Australia lias rapidly 
increased in the last half century. In 1788 
the rfirst settlement at Botany Bay had 
ItOSO inhabitants. In 1877 the aggregate 
population of Australia, Tasmania and 
Now Zealand was estimated at 2,i}15,511 
Of these 1,^91,032 were males, and 1,124,- 
479 were females During the year there 
were 86,649 births, and 36,409 deaths. The 
principal portion of the pnpiilation^ is of 
British birth or parentage ; the nntive-boni 
elerntent now forming a large proportion, of 
the whole. In density of population, the 
ediomes rank as follows: 1. Victoria; 2. 
j^niapia; 3. New Zealand; 4. New 
miHh Wales ; 5. Qiieenbland ; 6. South 
AiUtralia; 7. Western Auetialia. 

As we intend relating the history of 
each the colonies separately, it may be 
alSvell here to take a Jirief glance at the 
system of government prevalent among 
thenu Each of the Australian colonies is 
a distinct and separate province, having*its 
own loeAl laws and fiscal duties Each en- 
joys responsible gcjverinileiit, except West- 
on Australia, *w hi ch will soon be in ibis 
lllpip^et pla<‘ed on an equality with its si«,ter 
(provinces. Tlie ©ou^tifution is tlie British 
^nstituti^m modified to suit the wants of ^ 
the colony, Tlie Governor repiesents the 
Aitcen,«and is appointed by the Crown. 
H^slatiire consivts of two Houses, the 
^ Council, the members of winch 

Onmiriftted or elected ; and th»» Legis- 
Assembly, tlie members of which aie 
by ihe people. The imperial Lajvs 
in forpe, unless eupersedea by the local 
kl\ acts passed by the Provincial 
must receive the Queeu^s ap- 
B tWy cun iiecome law^ Man- 
i Is almost the rule, so moderate 
^ jl'^imliScatioue of ail elector. < 

^ ^ A is g/adually gi owing up in each 
wj^*b has for its obje^ the 
ef all proyirici^t mt'* one great 
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Australian' Coui&deratioD. Whether this 
will be accompliiihedk the future alone can 
shew. ' # 

dHArt'EE II. 

tHE HI8TOBY OF IfRW 80UTH WALKS. 

Ceojotraphlcal Position o( New South Waleji — Area- 
Political 0ivi‘*i<)n»-.Populs<ion-^I>«sVription <n 
the ('oRat — MouataiBs— lUveTs— j[>i«eovei3 <>1 
New South Wales by Captaia Cepk— 'SeCtwuei t 
at Botiyi}' Bay— A Penal Colony'— Foimdina 
Sydney — The Early Goveruors^DIffiaaities of 
the Colony— Military Buie— Advance of the 
Colony— Governor Bhah'” Deemed — JMtcnial Dji» 
seiisioiis — administration of Go\ernoi 
— Success? of hjs Mensures— liUcquarto^ Sue 
ceflaors— Kapid Growth of the Colony -^1 he Criais 
of lri4l 41 — llepre&entRtive Go>ernnient 
lished— Abolition of the Penal — Bfibrta 

of the Home Government to Benew it— FiuilB 
Triumph of the Colon> — The Firvt RailwaV-*- 
Mattrial Wealth of Ntw South Wales— Bwtwi 
turn of Victoria from the Parent t *doiir— DI jS' 
covery of Gold — Etfecm of iS-^Meadv ifdvimee 
of the Colony in Wealth and Copula tioa-r-CcrndJ 
tioQ in 1801— The luteriiational Lalubpiou at 
S>diiej ,, ^ 

EW SOUTH WALES c<mi prises 
that pcition of the Australian con- 
tinent lying between the parallels 
of 28° ^ 0' and 37° 28' S. latitude, 
and the meriduiH'» of 157° 37' and 
141° of E. longitude. It wa-* 
originally muclt laigei', aud comprised tlui 
present colonies of South Austialia, Vk-' 
toria and Queensland, and the islands ot 
the Pacific as far south as 43° 29' S! lat- 
itude, and a£» fii ea<^t as the 135th meridian 
of E. longirude At present it cohUmiis hq 
area of 323,147^ square nuje«,'^ an ai*eri* 
greater than <huf of New^ Yotk, I^enu'^>l- 
vama, Maine, Alabaiha, North Carolina, 
Illvnois and Indiana combiued^ or abonc 
tlie size ot P^riince and Great Britain coin- 
bined. It is larger than any Eumpeaii 
State, ex('ept the Russian or German em- 
pires, Its greatest length is 90l) miles, and 
gieatest breadth about 850 miles; its 
average leiigtli aboi^t 500 miles, and its 
average bieadth about 500 It is gn 

irregnlarly-shaped, four-s^id^sd area, bounded 
on the north by Qiieeiibland, on the ea-*t 
bv the Pacific Ocean, on the south by 
Victoria, and on the west by South Aus- 
tralia*. 

New South Wales is divided into 118 
l^counties, vime of which are larger than 
many of the minor European States. Of 
these twetity are known as the^Old Counties, 
froift 4heir having been settled along time, 
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th 0 remaiod^ are kiioirji Ab ifte Kew 
Cotmiik^ a^d tie priacipalty in the mterii^r* 

On tlii0 Slat of Deoiiirlier, 1^78, the atn- 
8US showed the popuUiu>ii ^to be 693,743 ; 
»f which 3^^5,678 weie nmies, and 308,065 
wete females On iht,30ni ui June, lb79, 
the population was estiinated at 7r2»0l9. 

*' The eoast line jpresente in general bold 
perpeiidioiiJar cUhb of sandstone, occa- 
Simially iDte*'rupted by low sandy beat hes, 
some of wjiicb etretch a considerable dis- 
tance inlam), und appear to have beui 
covered by the ^ta at no very remote pe- 
riod There urc numerous nHlentation*^ 
along the shore, some of which form excel- 
« lent harbors The most important arc^ 
Port Stephens, Port Hunter, Port Jackstin, 
Botany Bay, Jtivis Bay, and Twofold 
Bay. The principal ranges of mountains 
are the interior ranges, the great diiichttg 
chain, ^ud tbe^i^oast langes The forinei 
he near the western houndaiv of the col- 
ony, ^nd form the ^westei Oi watci-s-hed of 
the Datling river; tho lofiie'^t eUv^ition is 
Arrowsmith, 2,000 feet Ihe great di- 
\iding chain extends tlnonghout the whole 
length of the an<l «ioiif heist coa'^ts of 
Austialju, and forint tlu main wuter-ki}i< d 
of the country It ooii'«iKts of seven main 
blanches,, vi? tlie New Bngland Range, 
highest point, Ben Lomond, 5,000 ff'et , the 
Liverpool Range, higlu<*t point 0\h>’s 
Peak, 4,500 leit, the Blue Mountain, 
Oullriiiij, Yourock, and iSIaneroo Ranges, 
and the Muiunng Range, highest point, 
Kosciusko, 7,176 fes^t All this senes is 
connected with the (Virdillera, dividing 
the east and west wnter-sheiL The Coast 
Range lies eai>t or the great dividing chain, 
and parallel to it foi a coii'^ideiable dis- 
tance They gcneuillv foirn the edge of 
the elevated table-land upon which lies the 
great divniing chain The loftiest ptak is 
Mount btttvievi, 6,000 tett The space be 
tween the mountains aipl the ^cm has an 
undulating wooded surfHC»e, broken by 
tpursfroin the mountain lange, and in some 
places covered with dense bru'^hwood The 
ground to the west contiuues rugged and 
mountaindus for a coiibidemble width, and 
at last assLimea the foini oi an elevated 
plateau, a great part of which remains un- 
explored« Seveial considerable rivers rise 
on the west side of ^he mountains, but have 
only the first |>art of their course lo New 
^ Sfiuth Wales, ^ The more ipipoi tax. tare the 
* Murray, Murrumbid^ee, Lachlan, Darling, 
Bogan and Ma^uai le. The rivers cast of 


the moutitatn range are InoBtf)* 
many of them are dry d'urtiif a part 
year*^* * * » ^ 

ill 1768 Captain Jam^ Cook 4iiikdd 
Enlgland in tire ship “ Endeavor,^’ It emhll 
vesbt 1 ot 350 t^ms, foi tl^e pnrpobC ctf ohjsferv- 
mg* f h^ transit of Venus. He bad with him 
Ml Creep, the astronomer oftheejtpedliim) f 
Di Solauder, the bcitainst; and MSr, (aftci^ 
vNards Sir Joseph) Banks the naturabst. 
Cook sailed dirKt for the Soul li PaCificvand 
landing the souiitific party at Tahiti, pro- 
ceeded southwaid on a vovagf^^f discovery. 

In fecptemlier, 1769, New* Zealand was dis- . 
covered The voyage was lontimud to tlve 
weslwaid, and on the 19th of Apid, 1776, 
Cook ^arne in sight of ike A'listiahan con- 
tiiunt at a point which Jie named Point 
Hicks in honot of Lieutenant Hicks, the 
officer who fii^st sighted it The point is 
now called (^ipe Eveiatd and lies witlim 
the Province of Victoria Steering north- 
cast, anothci ])romin(nt point was leached, 
and named ( ipc Hc»we Sent ml other 

points ol imporiaiice weic exammtd and 
named About the 28th of A pill, tlK> 
“Ende«ivoF'' entered Botan} Ba}, where 
( iptnin C M)k xnaiJt a landing, and too^ 
po««*»cssion ot the* copiitiv in the name c*f«tho 
king On the 6th ot July he di^coveied 
Poll Jackal n, but sailed by it, beiiig^umlhr 
the impression lhat*it was only a boat Idtr- 
boi lie gave it its presemt name, in honor 
of hir George Jackson, at that tune Secre- 
tary to the Loids of the Admiraltv. 

A lew ycais before* the di^covety of Aivi- 
tralia, the esfabh'iihment of then indetieiw 
deiKe b\ the American colosnts m the wiy 
of the Revolution hud put a sK^p to 
piaetne of --ending convnts ti» them from 
the Biiti^h Llands tci woik out their terina 
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ftutikerjAtnl, and the vmrk: of 
tk «mlemc«ut waB begun. T^ 
ex;pw^^ commanded by Captain 
^ .A.|9^f?r aud consisted of 647 male 

4t^ld!2 wuale d^uivicta, and 16 childm^ 
guarded by a detaeliiiienc uf 
j^ctdiera aud 40 (officers. **^Tiie fitjet 
bull, four cows, one pait‘ one 
three mares, uiid^ three colts, some 
fiheejp, g^ats and pigs, und plants or s^eds 
of eo<?oa» cotton, banana, orangp, 

WnTpn, guATii, tatUtiHud, ptickly peai, io»e 
•apple, ipccacuaului anti jalap; also fig- 
tree, sugar-caue, bamboo, {Spanish leed, 
and ^riuus varieties of the vine, the apple, 
iho pear, the quince, the strawberry, the 
oak, aatd the myrtle.” 

(Japtoin Cook had namefl the omuitM 
New South Wales, from its actual or &ui>- 
posed resemblance to the ctinfigunitiuii o"i 
South Wales, and this n:ijnc it wasdesdiieil 
to retain. Captain Phdlip being com- 
mander of the expedition, became of^neecs- 
sity the first Guveuior of tlie new settle- 
ment. He at oucc saw that th^ country 
ar-ouud the point at v\lnih ho liad landed 
w^s incapable of supporting the peoplt^ 
pStSkr his charge, and luo.iijulv detei mined 
to i^move to another ^pot. Re-omb.ii king 
his company, he proceeded to Port ♦lack- 
sou, where on the 26th ot January, iu^t -ix^ 
di^B after 4ihe lauding^at livitaiiy liay, lie 
^ landed at Sydney Cove (now known a» 
Circular Quay in the cit\ of Sydney), 
raised the British standard, and laid the 
corner-stone of the coloiiv of New South 
Wales. The imtiveb gave the new eomorfe 
aj hostile greeiin^ crowilinij dovsn to the 
wans ami crying, angnlv, “Waira — 
warra,*’ “Go away,” aceompanyinj^ their 
cries with threatening gestures. The lo- 
cality chdSen for the new settlement was a 
vary pl^sant one. It was at the head of a 
cove, near a ^pleasant stream ol 
R whiclv soon became kuown as the 

^ai^k stresNti, and in the midst of a fertile 
pictu wque con u try. . 

^J^ptain Phillip’s administration as Gov- 
on the whole, sutlbessful. Hie 
culties of the Bettlemcnt, which 
in thfe ecarcity of provisions, 
^Wf^4U«X!e^uilyx)v^rcofyie, and the colony 
arrival of new convic^ 
At one period provi-, 
m that the colony waspl- 

0^ of fitatvji^tion ; but the 

eS!^ vlbhjB*‘authorttie8 soon 
hiM under Icu.tivatioa to 


i supply *the wautft of the coloniots in fba 
future. Care taken to improve the 
moral tone of the anttiemeut, and the eer-^ 
vices of the ChuroiJi^of England were reg- 
ularly celebrated, ttie first being held under 
a tia;e on the shore of Sydney Cove, by the 
Rev. M. Jbliuson, the ebapiaiu ot the 
- colony. 

On the lltli of December,, Captain 
Phillip ceased to be GoJeruor^jand the con- 
trol oi the colony passed into tb)s hands of 
Lieulonaut-Governor Gn^se, wRo held the 
position until Deceit) ber 12ili* 179^, when 
Captain Patterson became Governor. He 
was succeeded oh the 7ih of Septea*ber» 
1705, by Governor Iluntei, whoselmln of 
office expiied on tiie 29ih ol S^tembei^ 
1800, wlien he was succeeded by Governor 
Ring, wlio held office until August 12tb^ 
1806. ITiuler the rule of ^ Iliinte^ ami 
King, the colony prospei^^Mn a marked 
degiec; emigration inc reaped; the colony 
bciran to lose its distinctive charaqler^as a 
fKiial settleuu'ut, and Sidney commenced 
to asbumc some of the characteristics of a 
iity,and to give promise i>t it^ future great^^ 
ncas. On the loth of August, 1806, Gov- 
Cl nor King WU 1 .S Micceeded by Captain (for- 
tneily Lieutenant) Bligh of the Bovntp. 
Ills rule was very stihmy an<l full of 
trouble, and Im^ted but n few months, when 
H majority *>1 tl*e colonisth .rose against him, 
de{M>^ed him, and shipped him back to 
England. Tl>ei'e was a vacancy in the of- 
fice of Governor for about two years after* 
Governor Bligh *& expulsion, during^wkich 
time Its Hflairs were managed successively^ 
by IjieiUcni\n^"^\4ouel G. dol*nstone» Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Foveaux, and ColCnel Pat- 
eison. 

TJic enilier Governors of New feouth 
Wales were ij)\cfeicd with absolute power, 
and some ot them nbubed it. Indeed al- 
iin>st every kind of abuse and vice grew up 
under this rule, and tlie free settlers, who 
Became more numerous every year, felt 
these evils very keefily. At an early day 
the free colon i.sts demanded the abolition 
gf the transptii'tation system, and tlie throw- 
ing open of the country to free emigration. 
This questioii led to continual trouble with 
the government, and it was a problem how 
to retain the free pettlcrs Vnd the penal 
colony under one and the satae auiih4irity. 

On the Ibt of JaiiuRiy, 1810, Major- 
Geperal Macquarie becam^Goverpor. He 
held oj95pe for twelve years, abd proved liy ^ 
far one of the wisest and best or the Aus- ' 
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tmlioii Gdvetnors. He o&t to wo^lc with 
energy lo^lligetitce to ilevel4>p iji^e 
* soMtism vi the c4>looy.i^ He eropJoyed ti>e 
oooviots in bu tiding roade eud bridges in 
various parta of the colony, and by the 
same means ebustructetfl an oaoellent road 
into the interior beyond the Blue Moun- 
tains. Tile popiilatiou of the colony now 
uutnbere^l 30*0P0, of whom three-fourths 
were convicta Itslieep-raising had been in- 
troduced in 1803 by Mr. John McArthur, 
and biwl by this time become very exten- 
sive anS profitable. Tlio otheu^mtere&ts of 
the eblony received Governor Macquarie's 
careful attention, and pi'ospered in pro- 
portion 

Governor Macquaiie was succeeded in 
the governorship by Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
on the 1st of December, 1821. He was 
succeeded ia 182-3 l)> ^ir Ralph Dailmg, 
who held office ^until October 21| 1831 
Under tl^ir admimstrati >n the colony pros- 
pered, On the 3d of December, 1831, 
Gt?neral Sir Richard Bourke became Gov- 
ernor. lie proved a wise and liberal ruler, 
and greatly advanced the prosperity of Ins 
province. He *h(?ld offi ‘e until December 
hihf 1837. When he retired, the popula- 
tion numbered 76,973 persons, and New 
South Wales ha I become attractive to emi- 
grants with capital. Of the population 
given almvc, 26,254 males and 2,577 fe- 
males were convictaj the leniainder, 49,142, 
were free settlers. At the same period the 
Imports amounted to £943,127, and theex- 

1 )orts bQ £630,081 annually. Emigration 
lad extended^ to the present province of 
ViCLorU, and also to the country iioith of 
Sydney. Ou the 24th of Febiuary, 1838, 
Sir G^rjje Gipps became Governor of New 
South Walcfe, and held office until July 
Hill, 1846. During Ids administration a 
severe financial ciUU wao experienced in 
the colony, caused by extravagant land 
speculations and iiifiated prices. It lasted 
from 1841 to 1843* Valuable copj)er 
mines were opened in South Australia in 
1842. Towards the latter part of the ad- 
ministration of Sir George Gipps, the 
British Govern meat granted to Australui 
advatttages of representative govern- 
ineiii in the establish tiKoit of a Constitution 
a Legislative Gimicil, which body was 
made paf%iy eiectlv| and partly non -elect- 
ive. The colony was divided into electoral 
districiSi; and on the whoi^ a very liberal 
(eirm oI^lf-goVerum<^it was granted tn it. 
Ooveqfipr Gfi^jw uate succeeded bf Sir 

" k • * • 


wh6 epiet^id ti|K^ Im ^ 
t4«aio July, 1846* Thei of ^ 

freaaettlerb of New South VMee tcfHW 
jtrarmportation of couvicLs fi'Oiu tto 
giuatry to the eolouy had'Catised theBritfch 
OoverOmeut to discontinue Urn practice in 
1887, and Jo limit it to Van Diemen V^Laud# 

*An attempt was now made to revive the' 
eubtom. A few iimpths after GoVerunr t 

Toy'a arrival, a despatch was received fitun 
the Imperial Government, announcing 
its wibh that the Legislative Council should 
cons>eut. to the revival of transportation to 
New South W ale«. The despatch arousorl 
a storm of opp isuinn. which wub converted 
into a w hill wind of popular indignation by 
the arrival at Port Jackson, on the 8th of 
June, 1849, of the ship “Hashemy,** with 
21^2 male convicts* on board. On tlie 11th 
a grilat public meeting was held by the cit- 
izens on the CircLilai Quay, to protest in- 
dignant iy against the landing of tlu con- 
victs. This followed by a struggle 
between tlie people on the one sideband liie 
Governoi and I he Impel ial Oovernmeut on 
the othet. The result was that the autlwn- 
ities wer<‘ forced to yield, and ihe lauding’ 
of prisoners in New Soutli Wales for pin- 
poses of peual voi vitii<le,wav forever a tt>r- 
wards tbrhitld(*n. Sii Charles FilzroyV 
administuUiou also witnessel the luauguiti* 
tion and •endowment of the Uirtversiiy iff 
Sydney, with the s.ol leges associated with 
it and the grammar school ; tlm commence- 
ment of the Great^ Southern Railway ; the 
laying of the coiner-bton^ of tlie Fitzroy 
Diy Dock at Cockacoo Isbrnd. and the 
tubiishment of a branch of tlio Ro}ai 
at Sydney. The prosperity ot the colonj^ 
was now very great. At the c ) 000 of tbe 
year 1850 the population nunibet'ed 187,^ 

243 soiil’i. The revenue amounted 
£248 613 The impoits, were va^ed at 
£1,330,413; and thet exports at £J,S&7^ 
784. The iiumhcr of> acres of land iini^ 
cultivation was 69,219, in addition 
1,000 in' vineyards.* The colony eontaitioA 
5,660,819 sheep, 952,852 horned 
63 895 horses^" uud 23,890 hogs. - 

faciures had also established 
firmly in 1)10 province/ Cloth mitlS) 
tilleries, sugar refiuerks, 
m^ries, soap factories, foitndnea^^^amd 
and water mills for various 
been erected, and were gjiihei^alty doii^ 
well. .X 

111 1861 that patt ^ the fwevhwte ejg/ 
tending from Gspe Howe on 
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by the Murray rivet on the 
anrtheabt^ tmd by a line drawii 
ii»^ Clttjie Howe to tlie liead of that river, 
10 ^ tq|${>iLrated from New >Soutb Wa!e» and 
^eOtedj, into a distinct province with tlie 
name of Victoria. • 

In JE'eUruary, 1851, another event of the 
raaTbest inlportaiice (K'Cwrj'ed. Gold was 
istjovered by Mr. E. Hargreaves, a gold 
ndber from (kltloiaia, at Sumnierlnll 
Creek; twenty miles north of Bathurst, in 

* the Macquarie plaina The discovery be- 
canie known in April or May, and there at 
onc|? set in a rush from all parts of Aus- 
tralia to the Gold liegious. The mc»re 
substantial interests of the colonies were 
neglected ; busiueas languibhed. In Augu"-! 
of tile same year gold was discovered in 
Victoria, and that province shared with 
New South Wale*! the business disturbance 
attendant upon the discovery. This* con- 
tinued for twjj or three y^ars, and tlieu the 
province resumed its oaieerof substantial 
prosperity. 

In January, 1855, Sir Charles Fitzrfiy 
]p;as j'Ucceedeil hv Sir WilJidiu Denison, 

• w?io held office until 1861. During his ad- 
iimiistration the progress of the colony was#! 
\Wy rapid. In lS 6 f the population had! 
mTeiised to 358,278, and 297,575 acres of 
Hmd were under cultivation. The imports 
were valued at £6,391,555, and the exports 
nt £5,5&4,8H9. Tlio revenue had risen to 
£1,148,610; but on the other hand, the 
public expenditure amounted to £1,540,- 
005. On the 22d of May, 1861, Sir John 
"J^oung (aftei^i^acds Lord Lisgar) became 
j^iovernor, and held office until «fDeceniber 
iSth, 1867, On the 8*111 of Jauuarv, 1868, 


tended^ m vttri^ljia directions, and the P||i 
Islandfl were annexed. Eaily in 1879 ho 
was removed ftoui hi« post in New Soutli 
Wales, and made Governor ot New Zealand, 
^ Ou tlie Sd^of^August, 1879, Lord A. W* 
P.*S. Loftus ^ becagie Governor of New 
South Wales. He was cordially received 
upon hifl arrival ih the pi*ovince, and has 
ably and successfully administered the 
goveniment. • * 

Oif the 17th of September, 1879, the first 
International Exhibition w’as opened, with 
appropriaiO|eereniouies, at Sydney. It was 
in all respects a success, and gave the hap- 
piest evidence of the great and substantial 
growth of the colony. * 

CHAPTER III. 

THE HISTOUY OF yH?TORlAl 

• 

I Geographical Situation— Area— Pc'crijitioa of the 
‘ Coaiit — Mouiiuuiis— Uivcis — Poiuieaj IHvibiotis — 
Mitieial \Veuliii — \ i< loriu Oticinuli} a pari of 
Ntw South U ales— Ujscovcrcfi n\ ( qptani Cook. 
— HasVs Di^eo\ enes—Uass Siiwt Navigated— 
Lieutenant Graiji'tj Kxidonitioniis — DiMiOvery of 
Port Phillin Huy— Exjdorutioiis nt Cavtain Flln- 
derb— The ruiicliou the C oan— Port Phillip Suiv 
veyed by the Loghsh Authonties— Cvloiul Col- 
lins* Exjwduiou— lie Abandons Yielom for Tati* 
mania— V lolona Settled by Private Interpnae — 
Kfiorts to C^oloinze the Countny— rooudnig of 
iKUirne— Us Founder— Kuj>i^ Luijgratioit— Mel> 
bourne Keceives a rieHidWit Magixtratse — *1 he 
District ot Port Phillip Organ iml— ‘The Colony 
Practically Independeut — Movirnent tor 
turn iroin*?se\v South Wales — Victonh Becomes au 
Indept ndent Province — Coudiuoii ot fheCOlon^ at 
tins 1 line — Discovei> ot Gold— ^It Prora a Teni- 
porur) ( heck n> the Colony Diflfieuln^aith the 
Governiwent— The CoIon\ *Ueg.Miis itff Vn>vperity 
— Ues|H)nsit4e«. Governineiil KHtahliAhed — The 
First Rail wuv— The Telegrajdi— Sul^equeni Ilis- 
tury ol the Province. 


hv was ^cceederl by the Earl of licimore. 
This nooleinan did nut hcrve out his entire 
tarin^ ||tut Was recalled g,t his own request, 
the colony in P^ebruary, 1872 
successor waa Siv Hercules G. K. llob- 
^ Jmon, K/C. M. G-, who hud formerly been 
"Gweraor of CVvlon. He entered flpon his 
on the 3d of* June, 1872. His.ad- 
was both popular and .sutccess- 
fiieprogt^ of theciilonyin population 
i ^wbalUi being vqry marked. 

BiMly diaracier of the Gpvefnor and 
b^lklM^y interest in all that concerned the 
^he province, greatly endeal^ 
. the Under his adminiat ra- 

tion principle of free trade were sue- 
/iSei^iiy eetabl&hed great.adyantage 
4^tbe ; the linffes were ex- 


« HE PROVINCE OF VICTORIA 
is situated at the soulhea^t torner 
of the Australian continent, and 
lies between 34° and 39° 9' south 
latitude, and 141° and 150° ol cast 
longituile. * It is b<»unde(l on the 
northeast and north by New South Wales, 
Iroin which it is separated by the Mui- 
ray river; on the west by South Aus- 
tralia, and on the south by the Pacific 
■ Ocean and Ba^s Stiait, the latter of which 
peparatew it from Tasmania. Its greatCbt 
length from to nestis 480 mih^; and 
its breadth from north to sonih 240 miles. 
It covers an iirea t)f 88,198 square miles, 
and is about the size bf the State oi Kaneaa. 
*^The coast line is inore/than «600 nules 
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lifyng. The-westpait, a8ikraffCap0t>Uay, rapid pjrogre(6i?iau; 

1« generally low ; its priaeipiiil harbors of the total area of we 

Portland Bay» Port Faiiy, and Warnam- tnay saifely he considered as py 

bool^or Lady Bay, Between Oape Otway gold'^be^ring rocka The gold oecnts ili 
aud WUsou^e Pi'omontory, the coast rises quartz and alluvium ; Hhe latter aaa» of 
some places dOO and 1000 feet above \.h« course* the fiibt worked, surtaoe luiniug 
Hftd. Hisre the chief harbors are Port beuti^ ‘somparanvely easy: this was, how»* 
Phillip Bay, which is nearly forly miles* ever, quickly exbau&tetl, and sothe pf the 
Jong and of tfbout the same wjdu;i; and sinkings are now earned on at considerable 
Western PorS, Wils^uiN Promontory i» a depths. In addition to the quartz yeius 
granite headland rising 3,000 feet #bove and the alluvia] deposits derived from these 
the eea, connected with the nuinland by a and tlie surrounding rocks, gold is aiso 
saiuly UthfUus, A pemnsul% extenditig iound in the clay stone itbeli; a£id, contrary 
north friim it form® Corner lu let, a bay well to expectation, flat baud's of aurilerotta 
pi'otacted by sandy islands. Thence to ouartz have been discovered in dyket^td 
Cape Hnvve, the most easterly point oi dionte wliub inteisect the upper ISilUrian 
Victoria, the coast is sandy, with many or lower DL*voniau rocks. Quartz of quite 
laj;oouS, tlw? principal of which are Lake^ extraordiimr} luhness has been obtained 
' Re^ve, Wellington, Victoria and King, tioni tho'-e bunds*’ 

The cedouy* is divided into two unequal The colony uf Victoria oiiginally formed 
TnrU''by a chain of mountain^ called the a ]>ortion oi New South Wales, and fiom 
Uividing Range, which runs east and wea*t 1835 to^ July Tst, Irt’)!, was fa ovtn as Port 
61) or 70 miles fiom the coast. Its east Phillip.^ It was fii-nt dibcifRered, as has 
jwirt, called the Australian Alps, varies been i elated, by Capuaiu Cook, at Point 
iVoih J,000 to 7,000 feet in height*; its Hicks, now called Pnrt li^veriinJ, on the 
- principal peaks are Mount Hotham, Mmint 10th of April, 177U. Nothing came of this 
rimyth, Mount Selwyh, the Twins, Forest discoverv, howevei. ^ 

liiii, and the Cobboras. The part dividing The fii-.t ptisou to exploie the coast of 
the Wirnniera District from jRipon county -Vic torn was Di Bash, the surgeon Of 
is called the Pyrenees; its principal peaks III M S. ‘ lltliance.” On the 3d of De- 
* are the Coorong-ageering, the Jambour and ceinber, 1797, Ik set out from Sydney ^ll an 
B-*!! Nevts The west end of the Dividing open whale-boat, acc >nij>anied by six Him* 
Range forms the Grampian^ the principal ors. He caiefuJlv examined every inlet 
peak of which is Mount William.. There along the coast, and on the ]9tli of Januaiy, 
are mttny sraallei langes, several of which 1798, discovered Twofold buy. The next 
are sfHir'’ of tlie main range. Most of the <lay he pAssecl afound Cape Howe, anc^ 
r-vers are dried up in summer, but in landed at the moiuh of a lagoon, one mil^^ 
winter are swollen into angry torrents mnth ot Rain Head, b( mg Mius the firstu 
None but the Murray and the Yarra-Yaira Einopean "to toot on the .«hoTO of thoi 
are navigable. Besides the principal pniviuce He u ached Sydney, on his re- 
rivens are the Goulburii, 230 miles long; turn, on the 24tii of February. It was lit 
Glenclg, 205 miles; Loddon, 1*50 miles; this time believed thai Bass strait was but 
Wirnmera, 135 miles; Avaca, 130 miles ; .a wide bay, and that the houtlicrn ^a^tof^ , 
Hopkins, 110 miles; Waunop, 105 miles; Australia was conncctitd with Tasmania bj& 
and Ov^ns, 100 miles. There are many land. This idea was (bspelled by LientepT 
lakes^ both salt and fiesh,all of which are ant James Giant, who was sent U> explo^ 
<%hal)ow, and some of them dry in the the sou tfierii part of Australia in Ht 
summer,*’ ^ “ Lsdy Nelson,” rixty tons. He left iWa»* ^ * 

Victoria is divided into thirty-eight cotin- -mouth on the 17th of Marche !).80Q,'fl^d ^ 
ties. The prifK'ipal city and seat of govern- after a long vovage made the ' 

metit is Melbourne. On the 30ch of June, land at Cape Noii.hutaberlatid,^eaa the 
1879, ^the population vm estimated at 887,- oi Dcoedibez. Bridgersprat*^ 

434^ of whom 482,769 were males, and’ Ottway (tMu called Cape , 

4042601^ ietnaleB. In the same year 1,60^,- seen 'and jmmed»,;aihd ^ 

278 aore^of land were under cuUivatioiii reipiched on t^e i/ebd|D|[^fih we ^ 

and 15,901*403’ acres wAti in ocoupatiem* Lady beiw m JNk 

“Vietorik is chiefly remarkable fli? its ‘bad throagKTBnss strak/ft^rdie 

gold, to Ikbieh it owes its ext^ordiaary I westward. The voSsel did not 
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at Part but sooa Mined on an m* la^d waa aarpriaed to find iia extoat Jto 

ploriog expeiiitioii. The ct^ast was expiei^ great. He made a tbarougli 
aud examined from Weetera Port to Wil- of the ebores ki lumber of boat 
Bou'fl Pronumtory^ aud Sydney wa^ reached tid)ne» and obtained a tborotigh itmwledg^ ‘ 
on the return voyage on the ^14di of May, of it. He resumed 'hie voyage on, the w 
1801. - * of May, and on the Oth Ubchofed in jthe 

Lieutenant Grant now returned to Eng- harbor of Sydney, 
land, and wae succeeded' ip the oomuiand of At this time two French v^essele, the 
the “La^ Ketaou*' by ^rfientenant John ‘‘ Geographe ” and ‘"Natur||,lifite,*%ere*i^^ 
Murray, Early in November) 1801, Lieu ten- ported off the coast of Victoria, engaged in 
aut Murray sailed from Sydney on an Aplr>r- an examination of the shorSs, This alarmed 
ing voyage, and on the 5ih of January, 1802, the authorities of Sydney, who fhared that 
discovered Port Phillip bay. Thf^weather was the French commander meditated the an- 
eo unfavorable that an entrance could not be nexation of South Australia to the French 


effected, and the “ Lady Nelson ** put into 
Western Port. Wishing to take the “ Lady 
Nelson ” into Port Phillip hay, Lieutenant 
Murray despatched Mr. Bowen, the first 
mate, tn the ship^s launch to make a careful 
examination of t;he entrance to the bay. The 
nussion was successfully accomplibhed, and 
on the 1st ot: 2d of JFebruary, Mr. Bowen 
entered the Heads, and afecertained the true 
character of the bay. He returned to 
Western Port, and a few days later the 
•' liady Nelson ” set sad, aud ’on the 16th 
of February passed the headlands and en- 
^ tered the noble harbor,” then cnlltd Poit 
King, and now called Port Phillip, aflei the 
first Governor of New South Wales. Secur- 
ing a snug anchorage here, Lieutenant Mur- 
ray spent a number of days in examining 
ihesurrouOding country, aud on the 9th or 
March, 1802i, the British ensign was raised 
on the ship ayd from a stuff on the shore, 
atxl wOw saluted with the cannon oi the ship 
and a dischiwge of small arms from the 
shore. At the same time Lieutenant Mur- 
ray for nt ally took possession of the haibor 
and the suiTounding country in the name 
of His Britannic Majesty, George the 
Third, On the 12th of Maich, the “Lady 
Nelson ” sailed for Port Jackson, reaching 
that place on the 24th, ufler an exceedingly 
rough passage. 

In the meantime Captain Matthew Flin- 
ders had been despatched by the British ' 
AdmiiMlty to make a complete examina- 
tion and survey of the southern coast of 
Australia. He sailed from SpHbead on the 
^^iSthof July, 1801, in H, M, Sloop Investi- 
834 tons, and reached Cape Leeuwin 
6th of December, fie sailed along the 
siYqKof South Australia, and reached what 
is western boundary of Victoria on 

the Tl^i of ^pril, J802. ContiiSuiug hk 
voyage along the Victorian coast, he entered j 
Port Phillip bay on the 27th of the mouth, 


DosBessions. Accordingly, on the 28d of 
November, 1802, the colonial schooner 
‘‘Cumberland,” twenty-nine tons, under 
I the command of Lieutenant Cha^'les Rob- 
bins, of H. M. S “ Buffalo,” wai sent cuit 
from Sydney with despatches to Ctimnio- 
dore Baudin, the French commandei;, warn- 
ing him off iiom the Australian' coa^^t. 
Lieutenant Robbins fell in with the French 
vessels at Elephant bay, on the oast coast 
of King’s Ifcland, on the 8th of December, 

, and deliveied his despatches to Commodore 
I Baudin. King’s Lland was explored, niyl 
the “ Cumberland ” sailed for Port Phillip, 
ai riving there on the 20th of January, 1808. 
Mr. Giimes, the Surveyor-General of New 
South Wales, ac companied Lkutenan^ 
bins, and in a seriesof expeditions suiveycd 
the harbor and the country on its sbow 
for some distance inland, and also ascended 
the Yarra- Yana lo Dight’s falls. On the 
27th of February, the “Cumberland ”«ailbd 
for Sydney, reaching that port on the 7lh 
of March, and bringing a Very favorabk 
report of the bay and the surroundiug 
country. 

In 1803 an expedition was despatched 
from England to Port Phillip, for the pur- 
pose of founding theie n convietc colony 
similar to that which had been establisha^ 
at Sydney. It was under the com maud 
Lieutenaut-Colonel Collins, who had aedfim* 
panied' Captain Phillip’s party 
founded the’colony of New^oulU Wali^te’s 
the capacity of Judge- Advocate, the at* 

I pedition was conveyed in H>M. Shig**<!iaL 
! cutta,” fifty guns, and the tender *^Uc*ean/* 
481 tons, and consisted^ of fifteen govam- 
ment officials, nine officers of two 

drummers, thirty-nine pr!vate.»dhtier% five 
soldiers’ wives and a child; $(JT . 

I with seventeen of , their wives * 

aud other per^^oiis^ making a iatsuT^ ;4^ 
sonla Port Phillip was reached bn 9th 
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llth of ^October, and a lamliug was «rea ot eaAi|tl!|r devoted to grazing-* in- 
iHAw on the Viutbeasteru shore of the bay, creased steadily^ 

Sorrento «o\\ stands. Pniding On the 26tb of May, 1836, Mr, John 
• Jio yVatef, Colonel Collins resolved to ahan- BatetnaU} a native •of J^ew South Wales^ 
^ i^ion ihe fq)oit) which be pronounced *' sterile who wa^ letyrning from a Visit to Tasmania 
land iohoapitable.** He ma<}e no effort to In Iblie small schooner ** Rebecca, enteri^d 
find % better site on the bayi but,«on the Port PhHlip bay,^and lapded at the In- 
^27th rfif *^ftouary, 1804, roembarkwl his dented He^s,oii*the western side of the 
cdony and*sailed forTasmunUjof ahichhe bay. He subsequently i^ssed the bey, 
Jia^ heard gloxMug accounts. and ascended the Yarra-Tafte river to "a 

,No effort was inad(‘ to settle Port Phillip, sborMistanoe below the ialls» He pursued 
as Victoma was tiien called, for the twenty his explorations to the banks of Merri 
' years following Collins’ viait, and -it re- I'creek, nearithe present town of Nortbeote, 
tnainod in obsouriiy labile New South where he encountered the principal chiefs 
W.de* wa-» rapidly growing iu population of a tribe called Dutaller, from wdiimi lie 


and wealth. 

In 1824 Hamilton Hume and IV. C. 
Hovell, ^cattle owners, living near L.iko 
George, ip New South Wales, undertook an 
exploration of the country south of them, 
in the hope finding new pastures for 
their stock. They travelled 400 qules in 
Mxteen week^, crossed the Australian Alp3 
luid the Hume or Upper Murray, the Ovens 
and theGoulburn or Hovell, and reached 
the coast at a point ^^hich they supposed to 
i|e the shore of Western Port, Init which is 
•"bow believed to have been the vicinity of 
Gielong, on the western arm of Poit Phil- 
lip. They were well jileased with the 
c^un^iy, but made no attempt to settle it. 

It was rumored thaUthe French designed 
making a settlement at some point ou tho 
soutli coast of Australia, and to prevent 
this the authorities of New South Wales 
despatched an expedition to the shores of 
Western Port bay, to take possession of it. 
&his e^editfbn •coiisUte<l of detachments 
> the Third anti Thirtieth Regiments of 
"the English army. .A settlement was made 
at a pla(^ now called Old Settlement Point, 
and was Tnamtained ft>- nbout a year, when 
wnji abandoned at i instance of Qover- 
•^iljllpr Darimg, of Ne^ South Wales, who 
r^arded the place af unfit fSr colonization. 
^ The first real attempt to settle Victoria 
Wins made in 1834, and was the result of 
Kifivate enterprise. In tha^, year Edward 
atid Stephen Heuty, merchants, engaged in 
The wdiaimg business at Tasmania, estab- 
lished a branch station of their business 
ait Foriiaiid, ti»d were so impressed with the 
for jiyaaing which the surround^ 
inglfeoanlrj^ ^eted, that they imported a 
autplwr of sheep and tattlu, and thuj iflptro- 
puiiiBilit Otf .eaUle and sheap- 
into Victoria, * Other stock- 
bairns Tasmania, and the 


purchased for a few trinkets a tract of about 
600,000 acies of land. The goverummat of 
New South Wales refused,, l)owever/to rec^ 
ognize this purchase, and the Wgain 
amounted to nothing. ^ • • 

III the same year (183^) Mr. John Pas- 
eoe Fawkner, ot Launceston, in Tasmania, 
despatched the schooner “Enterprise,'^ 
Captain John Lancty, to Port Phillip, for 
the purpose of founding a settlement there. 
The “ Entei prise” sailed fiom Lnttneeston 
on the 27th of July, and, reaching Port 
Phillip bay, ascendcii the Yarra, and on 
tlie 28th or 30th of August was moored hy 
her captain to trees on the site of the pv^* 
ent Austialiao whaif at Melbourne. Mr. 
Fawknerwas pretented -by sickness from 
accMimpanying his vessel. He came mit, 
how^ever, in her second trip, in ihe fell, 
bringing his family with him, and on 4he 
18tb of October landed on the site of the 
present city of M^lboinne, of which he h 
justly regarded as the founder. He lived 
to see a vast metropolis cover the lonely 
shores on which he landed, aud died^on tlie 
4th of September, 1869. 

The favorable leports which the new set- 
tlers and persons who had explored the 
country gave of Poit Phillip drew fresh 
emigrants to it, from Tasmania aiid from 
the more settled of New South 

Wales, to engage in the raising of cattle 
and sheep. Though the government of New 
feouth Wales endeavored in every way to 
prevent th«r emigration, it increased so 
steadily that in 1836 the new settlements 
had a population of 224 persons, of whom 
thirty-ei^ht weie w’omen. The amount of 
land under cultivation was estimated at fifty 
aqrea; and the stock at 75 horsed, lot 
horned •cattle, and 4^,332 gheep. Ou the 
Ist of June, 1837., the population numbered 
neai)>y 1.200 souje* thougi^'^erc had been 
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^iiiy ejgM the colony during 

yW. Tn^ new settlers did not confine 
tTiem>«lve pushed on in- 

landv}>at*ticularly to the region now 

^fcno\yn aa?the Balia rat gold-field. 

In lS36 Hajor Mitchell, tlie Surveyor- 
General of New’St>^|h Wales, made tyi ex- 
peditiotf dpwn tlie ^ liver, and 

ptiBliing soT^hward Loddon, the 

Avota and the Wfifiniefa, reached the 
mouth of the Gleiielgi Cape Bridge- 
wat^ir. From here fie reascend eu the river 
to Fort O’Hara, where Dartmoor now 
.. stands, yvherice he proceeded to Portland by 
way ^ feakersley. From Portland Im re- 
turned to the Murray by way of Sftuut 
Macedojiiiiid Mount Alexander (now Cas- 
tleinaine), little dreaming that his route lay 
through the richest gold field in the w'orld. 
He was so delighted with the magnificent 
country through which he had passed that 
he nam<^ it “Australia Felix.” 

The authorities of New South Wales, 
finding tliat they could not stop the growth 
of the new colony, decided to bring it under 
their control. They despatched Captain 
William Lfmsdale, of the Fourth Regiment, 
tp^ictoria, as resident magistrate. He 
arrijj^d at Melbourne on the 29 lIi of Sep-, 
tember, 1836, and at once entered upon his 
duties. ^ One of his first acts was to select 
the^iteof Melbourne as j-he proper location 
^;for the principal town of the colony. Sir 
^ Richard Bourke, Governor of New South 
Wales, visited tho colony in April, 1837,. 
an^ cordially approved this choice. The 
colony grew steadily, and in 1839 the pop- 
ulation was 3,5 U) persons, of whom but 431 
women. The number of cattle had 
increasetf'to 13,272^ the irumber of sheep to 
310,946, and the number of horses to 524. 

On the of October, 1839, the first 
Governor Mr. C. J. Latrobe, arrived. He 
tlte* title of “Superintendent of the 
^ *#.DStrict of Port Phillip.” In 1841 a finan- 
I (vial crisis teok place, and seriously hani- 

f er^ the colony for the next seven years. 

n “pite of this the population increased^ 
and the settlements exten dVer a wider 
area, More attention was given to agricul- 
ture, and 'in 1843 tbere were 12,973 acres 
of land under ciiltiyation. Two years pre- 
vious to this (in t841) the funds; arising 
from tie sale of lands, which had been pre- 
^ viously apprbpritted by-the gt)vernment of 
New ScMJt n W a 1 e«„ were tii r n ed over tef the 
, colony of port ami about the same 

time, mrtJWiUistandipg u powerful efiTort to 

Q, ■ 


pWent4t, the colony obiained the right. to 
return six Tnem1)er8 to the Legislative 
Council of New South (Wales, a measure 
which made it practically separate ffbin 
that province^ ^On OJie 12th of August, 
1843, Mel bburneVas, raised to the dignity 
of a city, aifd Mr. Henry Condelf, a brewcj‘, 
wjas elected the first luaydr. A strong 
movement nowj^prung np in fayor of sepa- 
ration from New South Wal^. It was 
guided by abltf hands, and r(^lted as the 
coloni!?ts desired. In Noveip|ier, 1850, the 
'British Parliament passed air act separating 
the Port Phillip colony from New Soutli 
Wales, and erecting it into a distinqt pro- 
vince, with the name of Victoria. This act 
went into operation on the 1st of July, 1861. ^ 
Mr.* Latrobe, the former Superintendent of 
ihe Port Phillip District, became the first 
Governor of Victoria. In 1850 ihe popu- 
lation nuniibered 76,172 sou/s, 6f w horn 45,- 
495 were males, and 30,667 females. The 
horses numbered 16,733 ; the hoi ned cattle 
346,562, and the sheep 5,318,046. There 
were 45,975 acres of land under cultivation. 
The reveiuio amounted to £229,388, and 
the exfxu'ts to £755,326. * 

Id. 1851 the entire history of the coloity 
was changed by the discovery df.gold wiiliiii 
its limits. The first discovery of the pre- 
cious metal had been made by a shepherd 
in the Pyrenees m 1849. Li March, 1850, 
it wa.s publicly announced as having been 
found at Clunes. In June, 1851, it ’was 
discovered' at Burbank, or Lextou; on July 
5th, 1851, at Andersoir.s creek ; abo\*it the 
same time in the quartz rooks of tlie Pyr- • 
eiiees ; ou the 2DLh of July, at Mount Alex- 
ander; on the 8th of August, at Bunin- 
yong; and on the 8th of September, at 
Ballarat. 

“Up to iliis time tlie government had 
done all in its power to prevent men search- 
ing for gold, and to withhold all knowledge 
of its presence in the soil becoming j^iiblic. 
Blit these finds, coming, so rapidly one 
after another, created a gold, fever, and all 
tlie obstacles the government could present 
were swept away as a sand barrier would be 
by a rising tidqj| Finding that it was totally 
vain to attempt to stem the flood, the gov- 
ernment gave way ; the first Ijc^ense to mine 
,for»gold being issued on the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 1851. No sooner had gold-digging 
been declared a recognized pursuit tlian the 
entire population became, as ha'^been aptly 
said, ‘drunk with gold.** Settlers left their 
homesteads, merchants their^ desks, profes- 
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si onal men tteir offices/ * tratiesmeia theit ] 
nvoc^ons, sailors their ships, and all en- 
in the hazardous and laborious search 
for flie precious meiaL” For several years 
the excitement coutiifued, hut-^at length the 
search for g<)ld was left to* tlic strong ^nd j 
liardy, and the affaire of the colony resumed 
their ordinary course. 

iOn the 22d of June,. Sir Cbarles 
Hotham suficceded Mr. Latrobe as Gover- 
nor'^f Vict^fia. In this same year there 
w^rc serious disturbances in the gold region, 
owing to the fieavy tax imposed by the 
gi>veniineut upon licenses to iiiine for gold 
and tire annoying manner of collecting it; 
At Ballarat thci miners entrenched them- 
fSelves, and tbdir defences had to be carried 
by a regular assault by a detachment of the 
Fortieth Regiment before they would yield. 

S ire result w^as that the government was 
ilig^d to abolfsh the obnoxious tax. 
hr 1854 the pvrpulation Inul increased to 
312,307 souls, of whom 205,629 were males, 
,alid 106,678 fomsdes. These were scattered 
fo ver a vast area. The nu in her of acres of 
land in cultivation was 54,905 acres. The 
Colony contained 27,038 horses, 481,640 
horned cattle, and 5,332,002 sheep. The 
reyenu© amounted to £3,087,986 ; the im,- 
ports to £17,659,051, and the exports tb 
£11,775,204. During the year the yield 
of gold amounted to 2^192,065 ounces, 
valued at £9,568,262. The emigration for 
the year was 83,410 souls. Laud was being 
rapidly taken up, and in various parts of 
the celony 152 niaiuifiictories of different 
kinds were vu operation. 

The year 1856 witnessed a number of im- 
portant events. Representative government 
gave way to llie present system of respon- 
sible governniont. The railway from Mel- 
bourne to Sandridge was opened, thus 
inaugurating the railway system of Victoria, 
which has made such progress in the years 
that have elapsed since then ; aud the elec- 
tric telegraph w^as introduced, the firk 
line being iVom Melbourne to Williams- 
towii. 

Sir Henry Barkly became Governor on 
the 26th of December, 1856gRnd held office 
until September lOdv, 1863, when he was 
transferretl to the Mauritius. His admin- 
isi ration w-as both popular aild prf>sperons. 
At its close the po[)iilntiaii of the colony, 
had increased to 574,333 f>erson8; 507, 79o 
acres of land were under cifltivatinn, and j 
646 manufactories of various kinds,'and 110 
flour-mills we.i;e in operntian. The, colony 


t^Btaiiied 103,326 ; v67i,272 

cnUle t 7^1 1 5,943 and 7%655 

The exports amounted 
imports to £14,118^727 ; th^ 

£2,774,686, and the public eafepeDdih^^^ 
was £2,882,937 for the year; . I'nefe^ w^ 
1,019 jcjhook in the col^yva&d pla^ 

of religious worsb^ ^ " y 

Sir Charles succeedel Gdvei;n©r 

Barkly, ou the TltK-^of Sqvtember,. iS63L 
The chief incident of his admmietr^ioB 
was a stubborn contest between the wo 
Houses of Legislature; in which ueitlw 
side would sacnfice anything. The"* part 
taken by the Governor in tins controVerst 
wasflifegarded by the British CabiiiH 
j unconstitutional, and he w'as recalled in 
April, 1866. He sailed lor England in 
May, and died soon after his arrival there. 
His successor, Sir Thomas Henry Manners 
Sutton (afterwards the Viscount Canter- 
bury) entered upon his office on the 15th 
of August, 1860. His administration was 
3iiore peaceful than that of his predecessor, ^ 
and he retired in March, 1873. His suc- 
cessor was Sir George Bowen, who liacl 
served as Governor of Q,ueensland^ and 
afterwards as Governor of New Zealafld. 
He held office until February 22d, 1879, 
when lie was transferred to the Mauri tins. 
His successor^ was tlie Marquis of Nor- 
nianliy, who entered upon his office on ^tfie 
27th of February, 1879; * 

* 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE history of QUEENSLAND. 

Geograpliicftl Pusition— Area — Descrintion of |j»f 
Cua-st — Mountains— 'Rivers-B -Political 
Government — Discovery of Moretun Bay by GopV 
tain Cook— It is Explored by Fliud^i!;.^— His oilier 
Voyages— The Moreton Bay Settletnent^Bfis' 

■ bane Founded— A Penal Colkiy-^ Exploration mf 
the River Brisbane— The MUitary 
Tlieir Ilarsli Rule — The Colony Openeti to ^ 
Settlers — Incmise itt Emigration —The: 
Steamship from England — The IntwrioivSnrvflyei& 

— Erection ol (^ue^nsland into a Separate : 

ince— Rapid Advance of the' Colony— 

•Crisis of Condition of Quee n aland 

and 1S7M — The Drought of 1877-78--tre8W®^J'%#^^V^ 
duion- of the Colony, 

<5^^HE Provinc-iS. of 

tbe continent juf 

lies between 10*^ 43' and 29® ‘6QUtfe . 

iatU ude, 138? .and 
t'G? InngiiudiC It ia bounded oil the; i, 
north by Ton*^ strait ; on the 
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ihe Ck)nl seal east by the S^uth 

Paolfic^ ^ New South Wales 

: aud the Northern Ter- 

;ritp^){ on thewest and on the*^ northwest by 
^tiie 0ulf^Carpenteria. It covers, inel udiug 
;tbfi co&t inlands, an ^rea of 678,000 sqiiare 
^les> iild is about as lar^e as the Stf^tes of 
Texas, ^Gayfornia, Coloradoj Illinois and 
^faisadhuskls combined ; or nearly us large 
us (^'eat Britain, France, Xustria and Italy 
C0(»\bined. 

^•The ceast line, from Point Danger, the* 
eoutheastern# extremity, to Cape York, the 
most iiortherly point, has a generally north- 
west direction ; it runs thence due s<juth to 
the- southernmost part of the Gulf oPCar- 
pehteria, forming the York peninsula, when 
it turns west, and llieii nearly northw’est to 
the boundary line of the Northern Terri- 
tory. . Its entire length is about 2,600 
miles. Off the east coast, at an average 
rliatunoe of twenty to tliirty miles from the 
shore, though in s<ime places sixty Guiles, 
lies the coral reef, called the Great Barrier 
Reef, which extends from Cape York to lat- 
itude 24"^, about 1,200 miles. Within this 
- Wgf‘, through which there are frequent 
tjfrlhgh dangerous passages, is a navigable 
sea,^with an ordinary depth of ten to 
twenty-five fathoms; but at the south end, 
where the channel is widest, the depth ex- 
ceeds sixty fathoms. The coast, both within 
y this sea' and south of it, is indented by nu- 
iiierous fine bays, with capacious natural 
harbors, many of which funn the outlets, of 
n^yigalile rivers. The principal of these 
are Moretoii bay, at the heiof of which 
stltnds Brisbane, the capital of the colony, 
B&ryey bay. Port GurtLs, ltep])(*l bay, Port 
J^wen, Port Deuisoii, and Halifax, Roek- 
iwghani, Trinity, Princess Charlotte, Wey- 
iiioiith anffl Shelburne bays. The whole 
cast coast is strewn with ishind.s, principally 
: "Tlie largest, Frjizer, or Great Sandy 

‘ ^ ui latitude 25°^is about eighty miles 
ibhg Mventy miles wide. In Torres 
are Mulgrave’s Banks and Prince of 


run to tiie sea. principal of. .these are 

the Gilbert R^ge, in the north, tiie Expe- 
dition Range, in the middle, and the Den<- 
iiam Range, in tha south. The general 
height of the mountains is not more than 
2,000 feet, but some pf the peaks nm much 
higher. . . . . Beyond the mountains table 
lands, covered with "herbage and well sup- 
plied with ^vater, but without- trees, stretch 
across the country to the Gul£ of Ckrpeii- 
teria, broken occasionally by mouiWnin 
ranges. AVithin certaijn distanceef of the 
principal mountaiiis the rain falls regularly, 
and the plains are covered with Jiglit tiin-, 
her. Tlie rnountMins thernselves'are heavily 
wooded. Queensland is drained by fiiuny 
rivers, several of which are navigable. I n^ 
the southern part most of the streamat flow 
into New South Wales. The chief rivers that 
find ail outlet on the east coast ane tiiq Bris- 
bane, which, together with jlm* Arrowsniitli, 
Logan, Pine and Cabrolture, empties? into 
Moretou bay, and is navigal)le for seventy- 
five miles by steamers;, the Mary and the 
Burnett, which flow into Hervey bay ; the- 
Fitzroy, which, with its oflluents", the Daw- 
son, Mackenzie and Isaacs, drains several 
hundred miles of country, and is navigable 
^ fpr sixty miles above its mouth in Keppjl 
bay ; and the Burdekin, which is fed by?ilvj 
Bowen, Belyaudo aud others, and empties 
into Wickham bay. The. Mitchell, Van 
Diemen, Flinders aud Albert flow into Car- 
penteria bay. The banks of. the rivei^ aro 
usually high and well wooded, being mostly 
covered wdth thick hedges of .mangroves 
and forests of fig-trees and eucalypti, fes- . 
louned with floivcrfng vines.* CJii the moun- 
tains the pine and cedar and many varieties 
of trees unknown elsewhere, grow luxuri- 
antly.” 

Queensland is divided into twelve large 
districts. The principal city and seat of 
government is Brisbane. The government 
js^ vested in a Governor appointed 'by the 
crown, an Executive Council, aud a Parlia- 
ment of twm houses. 


ppMes Islands, and in Carpentaria bay is a 
called the Wellesley '•Islands, tKe 
Ik^gesL of which is Mornington. Along *the 
0tiif of parpen teria the coast is low and 
with the exertion of the' southern 
monntaiii ranges approach | 
east coast js generally moiiii- 
laiaqus; Pitinv^fifty to.oiie hundred miljis 
and jgeiierally parallel to it, 
is ohaiii, foraiing several dis- 

tiiicl Duineroufi spurs 


Queensland was formerly a part of New 
South Wales, and was known as the Morettin 
Bay District, ^Moretou bay was discovered 
and named by Captain'Cook in May, 1770, 
He confined his exploration to the coa^t, 
however, and for a long period but little 
.was known of the charaater or resources of 
the interior. In 1799 Captain Flinders 
made a partial examination of this region/ 
and entered Moretun flay and anchored in 
it. Hjs time was 'limit^, "and his vessel 
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wtLs unfit for the work in hand, so’ his oV 
serv^tious were not very thorough. He re- 
turned to Sydney, from whiph port he liad 
started,' and soon after sailed for England. 
Oil tJie 18th of July, 1801, h'i sailed on (lis 
second expedition, this time starting from 
Spithead, and sailing under the orders of 
British Admiralty. His flagship was 
the “ In vestigator,” and he was accompanied 
hy the “ Lady Nelson ” as a tender. On the 
Tth'^^of December he reached Cajie Ascen- 
8iou,and on the 9lh of May, 1802, anchored 
in Sydney cove, which wits to serve him as 
a depot and victualling station during his 
cruii^. On the 22d of July, 1802, he sailed 
from Sydney on his voyage of discovery. 
He' sailed along the entire coast of Queens- 
laiuh and entered the Gulf of Carpenteria, 
which he partially explored. His return 
voyage was Jotng and dangerous, and he 
reached Sydney, on his return, on the 10th 
of June, 1803. On the same day he wrote 
to Governor King that the navigation of 
Torres strait was “ both practicable and 
easily made,” No other expedition of im- 

E irtauce was undertaken until 1817, when 
ieutenunt King was ordered by the borne 
government to explore and prepare a chart 
of the eastern shore of Queensland. The 
U>ndertaking was successfully accomplished, 
and a great deal of valuable, knowledge 
concerning Queensland ^V£us accumulated. 
The^uext expedition was undertaken by the 
authorities of New South Wales. On the 
23d of October, 1823, Lieutenant Oxley, 
the Surveyor-General of New South Wales, 

' left Sydney in thtf^‘ Mermaid,” for the pur- 
pose of examining the coast, with an espe- 
cial view to establishing a penal colony in 
Northeastern Australia. The coast line 
north 'of Cape Moretoii was examined, and 
the “Mermaiil” sailed into Moretoii bay. 
On the 2d of December the river Brisbane 
was di^^coverotl, and named in honor of Sir 
F. Brisbane, then Governor of New South 
Wales. Lieutenant Oxley brought back a 
very favorable report of tlie country, and 
declared the region of Moreton bay admi- 
ralily adapted to the wants of a penal col- 
on y. The authorities determined to act 
11 (Kin this report, and in 182o a number of 
the most hardened ami unruly convicts, 

■ wiili a suitable guard, were landed at Eagle 
^ '' Farm, near where the city of Brisbane now 
stands. This may be considered tlie begin- 
iring of the. colofiization, of Northeastern 
An.-tralia.- It^was believed that the con- 
victs eonld not easily esi;>vpe from the iiewr 


settlement, and ahat . 

prospect of any of them evtfr 
the main setUement in New Sout^ 

They were- set to work to con toads 
along the coast and into the interior,. aJicfr 
in this way rendered good service to the: 
newfwuntry. ^ 

In September, 1825, Brishan^f was ei* • 
plored for a considerable disfSince from its 
montli by an officer sent out from Svdney 
by the government of New South liVaks. 
I^rwenty-seveii days w'ere consuirfed in \hi8 
undertaking, and the river pas carefully 
examined, until the progress of the party 
was n^opped by the falls and floating. treea. 
The expedition returned to Sydaeyoirthe 
16th of October, and reported that Moreton 
bay ” is well calculated to become a place 
of importance when once settled.” 

The government of the new colony was 
at first ailministercd by the commanders &f 
the military forces. These were succes- 
sively Capiains Miller, Bishop, Log.*in, 
Clunie and Fyans, M«jor Cotton, and Lieu- 
tenants Gravett and Gorman. They ruled 
over a turbulent and desperate body of men, 
and their rule was necessarily harsh; ^ui 
in some instances it wonld seem that the al- 
most unlimited power intrusted to thenowas 
abused to a very great degree. This arbi- 
trary system of government came,, to, an 
end in 1842, when the colony was thr^vn 
open to free settlers, who from this time 
came in rapidly. Tlie colony now entered 
upon a career of prosperity which, in spite, 
of some drawbacks, it has steadily pursued. 
The increase of the population has been en- 
tirely due to wpluntary eftiigration 
1839, in which year the importation of cjj^- 
victs ceased. On* the *27 tb of January, 
1842, the first steam.sliip of die A^ustraksiaii 
Steam Navigation Company arrived at 
Moreton bay, and thus established regular 
steam communication between tltc'col^to 
and England. Sys<!ematic surveys of 
interior were now' begun, and between 
•and 1847 were carried on under the su’^ 

I vjsion of Dr. Leichhardt, In 184 :$:|Kjb 
I population of the colony was estirntito3"^& 

I 2,257. In 1856 it bad increased 

i 082 .- ■ , 

Some years after tl>e opening of 
|ony to free 'Settlers, a m<)vement for jepiTij 
I tion from New South Wales was !>/ 

I the leading men of Moreton bay , 
j pressed energetically. . Kumetous 
I were addressed tq the home goveru«j#ii 
! praying ft>r such a separation, 
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/ ‘ to grant the 

pi’aj^er^^'^ oolonists, and in December, 
185^ colony was erected 

• HV{6 4 ^<li«tiiict province, apd was* named 
y^je^sland, in honor of Queen Victoria. 

period the advance of tlie col- 
<my jerjr rapid, and it soon took fank as 
ohe otthe leading Australian colonies. Sir 
’ George Ferguson Bo\veiK«the first Governor, 
entered upon liis office on the lOth of De- 
cember, 1859, and the first Parliament was 
'^ofjened oh the 29th of May, 1860. At this 
'time the cofony contained a population of 
34,637, whiefi increased during the follow- 
year to 45,077. In 1864 the mimber 
inhabitants was 74,086. In the same 
year the exports were valued at £1,247,- 
054, the chief export being wool. In 1866 
a severe financial crisis fell upon Qiieens- 
landi'-owing to the failure of the local hank. 
Bankruptcies were, very numerous, and the 
agricultural and pastoral interests pf the 
colony suffered severely. Better times at 
length came to the relief of the people, and 
in 1869 the population- had grown to 109,- 
897. The revenue for this year was £772,- 
m. and the expenditures ivere £784,356. 
'At the close of the ybar 1873 the population 
wa# 146,690 souls. . The reveuuie for the 
year was £1,120,034, and the expenditure* 
w|s £054,856. 

lu August, 1868, Mijjor Blackall became 
r Governor of the colony, and his short ud- 
iiiinistratipn was popular, and won the cor- 
dial support of all classes. He died on the 
2# of Jaugary, 1871, and in August of that 
year the Marquis of Norman by was ap- 
’Kfonted* Goveftioft Emigration was now 
oirried on at the expense of the province, 
and a large nunfber of carefully selected 
settlers were introduced into Queensland, 
who addea greatly to the substantial growth 
id Wjfijth of the colony. In August, 1874, 
Marquis of Norrn^uby was transferred 
New Zealand, anfl was succeeded by 
^r. W. W! Cairns, who took the oath of 
pfftW oiv the 23d of January, 1875. He 
v>v^s tiraiisferred to South Ausg:alia early in 
was succeeded by Sir Arthur 
Governor of Hong Kong,, 
ybq was sworn in on the 10th. of April, 


^ 1877 and 1878 w'ere marked*| 

. t)y dfbught, which caused great 

}^ 4o tlfe colony. Thi^ iVias 
by >4 marked <lepression in 
of all kiB<k, ail'd a filing off of 
returns from' gold fields of the | 


far north, evils .from which the ' colony is 
still (in 1880) sufiTering, The labor market 
became* so overcrowded that free emigration 
was suspended early in 1878. Efforts are 
Doy/ being rnada to resume it. Queensland, 
however, has a bright future before it. Its 
vast coal deposits .will be extensively de- 
veloped in the near future, and the coloouy 
will resume its onward inarch of progress. 

On the 31st of December, 1878, tlie .pop- 
ulation was estimated at 210,510, of whicli 
127,608 were males, and 82,902 were fe- 
males. In the ^ame year there were 117,- 
489 acres of ' land under cultivation* Tfie 
stock returns were as follow's: 147,076 
horses ; 2.433,567 cattle ; and 6,504^465 
sheep. The revenue for the year ending^ 
June 30th, 1879, was £1,462,135; The im- 
ports in 1878 amounted to £3,436,077; the 
exports to £3,190,419. • 

CHAPTER V. 

THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA AND 
WEST AUSTRALIA. 

South Australia— Geoperaphical Position-rArea— 
DesiTripfioii of the Coast— Mountains— Rivei'S— 

• Adelaide— G«>vernnient — Discovened by Captain 
Flinders — I'ormation of I^and Coiny)anjea— The 
South Australian Land Association— ‘Grant of 
Lands by the C(f>wn — The First Emigrants — Ad- 
elaide Founded — Ill-Advised* Laud Speculations 
— Disastrous Results — Administration of Gover- 
nor Gawler — He is not Supported by the "Home 
Government — His Recall — The Financial Trouble 
Adjusted-Sir George Grey's Administration — 
The Cohmy Solvent A Grain— Discovery o# Copper 
— State of ilie Colony in ISSU—TUe Bullion Act—. 
Responsible Government I ntrotluced^— Internal 
Improvements -The First Parliament — Annexa- 
tion of the Northern Territory — The Overland 
Telegraph— Statistics for 1878— West Australia— 
Geographical l^isilion -Description of the Coast 
— Mountains — Rivers— Lakes — Political t)i visions 
—Government — Discovery of West Australia by 
the Dutch — The English take Possession — The 
Swan River Settlement — Early History of the 
Colony— It is made a Penal Settlement— Improve- 

• nicnt in the State of Aifairs — Abolition of the 
Convict System — Stea(^ Growth of the Colony— 
Statistics for 1878. ' 

■ 

I.— 1’he History of South Australia. 

^^HE Province of South Australia 
comprises all of the Australian 
%|| continent between the 129th and 
I p 138th meridians of east longitude 
north of the 26th parallel of south 
I latitude, and between [he 129th and 

I41st meridians of longitude, south of 
that latitude. It is boundetl on the notth 
j by thcr Gulf of,CarpeDteria.«(a/id the Indian 
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Occao ; on the east by Queensland, New 
Boiatfe^ Wal^ ai^d Vict<iria ; on |he south by 
tlie Butilh Pacific Ocean ; aocl bn the west 
by Western Australia. Its area is about 
900,000 square iniles, or territory ai>ottt 
a$ large as the States of OaKfornia, Colorado, 
Kansas, Nevada, Minnesota, Qrd^on and 
Texas combined, or a little larger than the 
Eiirofxean States of the German Empire, 
France, Austria-Hungary, ■ Great Britain 
and Ireland, and Italy combined. The 
colony includes Kangaroo Island, about one 
hundred miles long ainl thirty miles broad, 
im the soulli coast, and ^lelville Island, with 
an .area of 1,800 square miles, together with 
several smdller islands on the north coast. 

'■ Tlje sputli coast, which forms tlie eastern 
aitd a pOTt of the nortiiern shore of the 
Great Australian Bight, has a general 
norUtwcsterly* and southeasterly direction. 
Its principal inlets are Encounter bay, St. 
Vincent gulf, in the moUth of whicli lies 
Kangaroo Island, and Spencer Gulf, which 
exterids more than 200 miles inland. It has 
.many good harbors, of which Port Lincoln, 
oti Spencer Gulf, is the’ best. The north 
coast, as far as Cape Arnhem, forms the 
\vest(?rn shore of the Gulf of . Carport teria. 
Beyond that the chief inlets aie Arnherh 
hny, Gastleicijgh bay, Mt. Morris bay. Port 
Es.siugton,*Van Diemen’s .indf, Port Dar- 
lington, Anson bay and QueGn’s channel. 
South j^ustralia contains a great variety of 
soils add scenery, almost every kind of land- 
scape lieing found within its limits. Much 
of It, particularly in the nortli, is sterile and 
uninviting, consisting largely of scrub and 
rock ; but at least a third of its surface is 
ttgricuHiiriil and pastoral land, and another 
third wooded range.s, suitable for pasturage. 
The scrub laud is valuable only lor its min- 
eral wealth, some of the richest mines 
having been discovered in it. The princi- 
ral ciiain of mountains is the Flinders 
Kiinge, wh.ich extends from Cape Jervis 
nortliward to L.ake Kanche, about latitude 
29^ ; its highest peak is Miaint Ilemarkable, 
3,179 feet. The Gawler Range, in the 
peninsiihi westof Spc'ncer gulf, has a height 
in its west part of about 2,000 feet. North 
of this are the Warburton and Stuart 
Ranges, and there are niuny others stretch- 
ing across the eontiHent to the north coast. 
The Murray river entei*s the colony about" 
lafitnde 34®. south, and after a ^course of 
about 250 mUes, all t-of which is navigable, 
flows into. Lake Alcxandriiia, and . thence 
into Encounter: bay by a narrow opening, 


called tlie Murray ^nqbth. Xbe 
and Qawler ■ 

of St. Vincetit. Frmrt 
loses itself in reed 

laide derives its isapply trf ^y^ier. 0n 
north coast the pnnci^l n^ tbo 

Liverpool, the'East and the Bd 
tor, the, Adelaide, the Daly 
ria. The Ifoper, J^'bieh flows 
of Carpenteria, is navigable fqr large VesseV* 
for nearly 100 miles. There ai^ ' m 
lakes, particularly in the eastern part, wliicK 
is called the Lake District. . Lakes Eyrr.^^^ 
Torrens and Gairdner ai'e large lakes of salt 
water; each more than 150 miles 'Ipng 
Lake Eyre is only seventy feet above thr 
sea, while Gairdner, which lies north of thr 
Gawler Range, is 366 feet high. Lak^ 
Alexandrina is about thirty miles long aor^ 
fifteen miles wide. From tlie eastern side 
a narrow lagoon, called the Coorong, ex 
tends about (ighty-five iniles parallel to th( 
coast, from which it is separated by a nar 
row .strip of land*. South Au.stralia is rici 
in mineral resources. Iron ore abounds 
,biit copper constitutes its chief wealth.” 

The greater part of the province is ifrv 
settled. The chief city and seat of govern* 
ment is Adelaide. The govern meiit Con- 
sists of a Governor appointed by the cro\yn, 
an Executive Council, and a LegislaU^re 
divided into 'two Houses, one called Uie 
Legislative Council, and the other the 
Hous<j of Assembly. 

South Australia Avas first explored ii 
1802, by Captain Flinders, in the slotip 
“ Investigator,” to which V(jyage we haije 
referred in the preceding pages of this nar- 
rative. I He sighted the South Austral 11^ 
coast at Fowler’s hay, oii the 28th of Jain- 
uary, and thertce sailed along; fct ’eastward 
to Endeavor buy, naming the points anj^ 
bays he emu/unterecl. IIis report/ .qf the 
country caused the formation in LbnAon%^^ 
1832 of a company called the Buuih 
traliai? Land Company, the object of which ; 
was to purchase Jands in Squth‘Ail^i*a3m 
from the croc/u, and, settle thein Avitft 
grants sent out for the 
companies were formed for a: 
pose, but nothing came nf 
fi)r seveml years. 

’ 111 1835 a company, ^lled ^.Thf? 

Austral ia 1 1 Col on i«ation ob^ 

tained from the^ British gqvernniepfc:^ gm 
of the -fegton which forihs the ;.c^ of ■ 
South Austriilia. “ The oondi|tibfls 
that th^ lands should never be tsuld 
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th^n twelve hliillfiigs An ^cre (suhg^queutly 
altered to £1 ; ; that the revenue arising 
from the sales of such Jands should be a}>^ 
propriated to an emigration fund in carry* 
taig poor emigrants ; that the control of the 
(jompany^s affairs should be vested hi a 
body of com tniSM oners approved by the 
Secretary of State for the C(jhuue6, and that 
Uie Govetnor Miould he nominated by the 
Crown.” In July, 1836, the jnoneer ship 
of the expedition reached Kangaroo Is^land, 
where her *einigia!ils were landed until a 
site could he oho-'eii for a permanent settle- 
tnent. Surveys were begun and executed 
promptly, and the choice of a site was 
made on tjje hanks of the Torrens river, 
seven mile^ from its mouth. The new «pt- 
tieraent was named Adelaide, in honor of 
the Queen of England, the wife of William 
IV. The ©migrants Avei*e at once removed 
to the chosen spot, and the work of forming 
ai^ttleinent began. 

The firht Governor of the colony, Cap- 
tain John Hind marsh, R N., entered upon 


I ffnanciaC^atters of the colony wcif 
on a bAter footing, Jfed the 

e(Hintrir properly survAyea, ^tb«r 

hand, he undertook 

the outlay for which serioudy ‘CmbafraasedjJ’ 
the colony. His^d rafts on the Hoipe Gov- 
ernment, given to meet this HBxpendhtinL% 
were not recognized in Engiam^ and he 
was himself recalled in 1841. sThe grosind 
upon which the British Govemiffent^^hased 
thi<» action was the stipulation ‘in tbecJrig- 
inal grunt that the colony ^hbuld never* be 
a source of expense to theBritrjh Treasury, 
The difficulty was at lengtli arranged by 
the Home Government paying the d{}afte^ 
and making the money thus advuuecd a 
loan t(» the colony. 

In May, 1841, Captain, afterwards Sir 
George, Grey became Governor. His 
policy was one of economy, and a system of 
ligid retrenchment was introduced into 
every department of the public service. 
In a single >car he reduced the public ex- 
penditure from £100,000 to £34,000. The 


his office on the 2^th of December, 18 30. new Govoiuor’s reforms met \vith groat op- 
The whole number of inhabitants at this position at but his policy whs a wise 
tune was 546. The setilerneiit of the one, and was carried out with siuh firmnq|B 
colony was followed by a reckless specula- that it re-established the financial prbS^ 
tion in its lamls, both lu the province and j polity of ihe colony, and brought about <I>he 
in Euglapd. The first sale of town allot- payment of the heavy debt that was hold- 
rnenta took pl.ue in Adcdaide, in Maich, mg it hack. Within tw^o years aftOLGov- 
!837, the 'lot* escHing at from £5 5s. to ernor Givy^s airivaj, the number of aefts 
£6 6s. per acre, Tliese were caiiied up to uiuler cultivation had increased from 2,503 
the ridiculous figure of £2,000 to £3,000 to 19,790 (in 1843). By 1844 the colony 
per acre in Adelaide, and in the country had fairly surmounted its difficulties,' lu 
sections prices advanced from £1 to £100 this year over 30,000 acres were under oni- 
per acre. Building speculations equally tivatiun ; and the colony contained 2,150 
extravagant wert? carried on, end the wages horses, 30,000 honied cattle, 450,000 sheejg ‘ 
of laborers rose from 15s. to £l per day. and 12,000 goats and hogs. The expof^^ 
In 1839 a reaction set in and brought amounted to £82, 26S. In 1843 copper 
rum to many of the people, nearly all the discovered, and the work of minijug it be- 
hmdholders being in\olv^d in the disaster, gun. This discovery was equalled in im- 
The trouble gijj wing out of this state of af- poitance only by the finding of gold 
fairs had led to bitter dissensions between other parts of the continent, and greiifc||p , 
ihe Gervernor and the people, and iu added to the wealth of the province, " 
February, 1838, Captain HindmarsU was' In October, 1845. GoverJior lipbe 
recalled to England. His successor was ceeded '•Governor Grey, and held affic* 
(A)lonel Gawler, who entered upon his of- until August, 1848. During this perunl 
fice iu October, 1838. The new Governor the business ()f mining copper iaere^sed 
w'Hs also intrusted with the powers of a witli marvellous rapidity,' and the rAeitai )M!i^ 
resident commissiofier, and was vested with came a prominent article ^ 
authority to bofrow usouey from the laud Within three years after its disaoviSlI^ the 
fund for the purpose of pushing forward celel>rated Burra-BurramineyiAdedil^QQO 
the public works, afid administering the ^ons of pure copper, valued at <£74110^ 
government effectually^ He found the Other mines have sineej^bdbu evmi 
province in the midst of Sts difiicukies, but profitable. . ^ ^ ' 

under his vigorous 'administration confi- Iu August,^ 1848^ Sir H. V^iig: 

deuce and credit wore restored, and the, became Goveruur. JDurljtg his adn»iti|^|^ 
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;Wit8 - s^bessfiil^' W/''/#? iCkriisV' vfe^ 'Was. complied'' by ill . 
^ for a'distuabe li^allbi^ '^ils ofBoe \vithiii, it few 

b£ is niouth. lo 1852 ^e€‘ks^ after Ou ihe 2d 


niouth. Iia 1852 ^eefks^af^^r On ihe 2d 

self-government was of betober, 1877^ ^9it Wil Frunds 
organization of district braminond efcr^ois becapcne Governor. Hfe 
Cfoubctfe*^ tl^e ’population num- bas*proved hitnaelf f)ne of the ablest and 

‘ ^rad JS^SOG ^ there were 64,728 most popular of ^the South Austritlian 

apres pf land under cultivation, and the rulers. * . 

^eXfi^tVamdinted to £45^^ ^ In 1878 the popiilation orthe 

■ discovered in Victoria, estinnited at 252,000 souls, Of vplfipni 131, 000 

Tbft was a severe blow to the progress of were males, and 121,000 were" ^jtifilesi In 
South ‘ Australia, as it caused about 15,000 March, 1879, the number of Vactea W 
'‘nieJi to lefifVe the province for the gold under cultivation was 2,011,000^ of wMoh 
fields, and thlis put a general damper oh 1,305,851 were in wheat, with a ^dii^di^^iblir 
all lyisiness. To meet the depression thus the year of 9,332,049 bushels. Tbefd 
caused, the ‘^Bullion Act” was passed, in the colony 121,553 horses, 261,^®^, 
This njeasure authorized the Governor to horned cattle, 0,377,812 shee|i, and 
establish .an assay office, and to cast into hogs. The revenue for the year ewlDg: 
suimped ingots nil the gold presented for June 30, 1879, was £1,661,675, and 
that purpose. The depression lasted until public expenditure was £J,768;166.. FoPi : 
1855. the year 1878 the exports were valued at*" 

In June, 1855, Sir Richard^Macdonnell £5,355^020, and the imports at £5;707,887i 
liecame Governor. Under his adniinistra- - ii' 

tjon the prosperity of the colony revived. ii._The History of Western A«8- ■ ^ 

licsspoDSible government was introduced; ^ tkaliA. 

railways were established ; the roads to the 


inJ^rior were improved ; the coast was well Western Australia embraces all of lhe '' 
■ ii^hted ; a system of postal and telegraphic continent lying west of the 129th meridian 
coownunication between the. various parts id’ east longitude, and comprises an area, it)-^ 
of the colony and with the neighboring cludwig the islands along the Coast, of 
cploni^; and Adelaide was supplied w ith 1,057,250 square miles. In other words, It 
wjfter and adorned w'i^li numerous' hand- is about eight times as large as the kipg^ 
some public buildings. Li October, 1856, doni of Great Britain and Ireland. ; 

tile present constitution was estublished, “The coast, which is mostly flftt, is 
and the first parliament was opened on the about 3,000 miles long, jind is indeiited by 
2fid of April, 1857. many bays, and fringed with niyu^fhis 

On the 4th of March, 1862, Sir Richard small islands and coral re^s, inside. o&; 

' JacdouneU succeeded by Sir Dominick which is good anchorage.* The princlpar 
l^ly, under whom the colony prospered in inlets are Cambridge Gulf; AVfiiiiralty 
the main. The chief event of his adniinis- GuW, York Sound, Brunswick Bay, Col- 
trathiii was the annexation to South A ustrg- lier Bay, King Sound, Roebuck Bay, Ex- 
lia of Alexandra Land, or, as it is now niouth Gulf, Shark Bay, Geographe Bay, 
ca0ed) ^the Northern Territory, which Flinders' Bay, Tor Bay, and |£ing George’s 
jyjgjjV'ers vkn atea of aibout 523,620 square Sound. The surface is mostly level and 
mik%' In February, 4868, Governor Daly , yndulating, and is in great part fovered 
*d^d^ duties of his office weire per- with forests. * The principal mountains are 

tbriifM for the next year by the Lieutenant- the Victoria, Herschell and Darling 
Gaireifjsior, GolduSl Homley. On the 16,th ranges, which run parallel to the west 
of February, 1869, Sir Janies t'ergusson be- eoast, at distances varying Vfrom ten to 
During his term of office twenty-five miles fyorn it, and seldom ex« 
the 0iWlaQd TelegFii^^^^ from Adelaide to ceed 2,000 feet* * Mount William, in ' 
Fdit the principal settlement of Murray county, 3,600 feet |ngh, is one of 

T^it^ was completed, the highest peaks in the colony. The 
fl^l|iK§gi>phic cbiiftmu^^^ estab-.^chief rivers on the northwest coast are the 

June 9th, 1873, Gtenelg,* Fitzroy, De Gray, Sherlock, For- i 
Bir^A^Wny M GovSrnor. tesoue aitd Ashburton ; bn the ^^se^th west, 

jtfarch 24tlv 1877, the Gascoigne, M^ufcRison, Irwin, Arn^w- 
' ^ae Att^l^ded by Mr., now Sir smith/Moore, Swau, Mui‘.r|uj, and ColHe; * 
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j^id* tills t(M|t^tW tQkkcki^'oi^i iF'i^tjltefl^loBy ro«de lteore mpid 
Widi, }£»lgiin^iii»d^ PHilHiun. line &ivad; of a substantiiil lof^ 
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iid(£i ^ ^Vnuiog^ Avon nud 

o|lt^ of the moat important | 

^apties Into n bay oalled 
'iltatef , ill latitude 32*^, On ^ its 
^llwated Perth, the capital of 
' jtha <r^iry, »n4 Fremaiitie, the piiucipai 
/rhero^at'c no large Jakes, but many 
4b|llloW l^o^us, most of n\hich are salt. 
Th« Austin, Moore, Great Salt 

wd Banee. . . Vast plains of sand, cov- 
ered With spimfex and scrubl:^ Umber, but 
until no grass nor water-coursed, are iound in 
the ijppterior ; but there is much land suit^l 
able for sheep grazing and agrioulturo. . . < 
The tniueral nches are very great, silver,] 
leadii copper, iron and plumbago being 
found in many places. In 1873-4 valuable 
aliriferous vju^rtz lodes were discoveretl, 
and there aie indications of coal and petio- 
leuin,’* 

On the southwestern corner of the colouy 
a distiict nearly as large as Fiance is set- 
tled. This is divided into twelve disluots. 
The principal city and the seat of govern- 
ment is Penh. The government jconsists 
of a Governor appointed by the Crown, who 
is assisted by .an Executive Couiieil and a 
Legislative Council. 

Westorrt Australia was hr^t known to the 
Dutch, whose vesisels visited it several time» 
in the earlier part of the 17th century, 
in 16116, Vlamiug, a Dutch navigator, dis- 
covered the entrance to the Swan iivcr. 
Nothing came of these discovet it«5, however, 
until the English having fettled the ea>$terii 
and soujhern portions of the countiy be- 
gan to turn their attention to the western 
coast. In 1826 Captain iittei wards Sir 
Janies Stirling made a careful cAamination 
of Swan nver, and in the sanie }tai the 
English took foiinal possession of this p.nt 
of Australia. On the 21st of June, 1829, 
a setilenieitt was founded at Swan ii\er,, 
under Captain Stirling as its fiist Gov- 
ernor. During the year over 1,000 set tiers 
arrived, ^bringing i^ith them jiroperty 
valued nt £150,000. They wore given' 
latgc grants of laud, partly by the gtivern- 
ineut and partly by the company undtr the 
auspices ot which the scttleniejk bad been 
founded. The early history'* Western 
Australia is dull and uniifteresiing, and 
the colony had to struggle^ against many 
disadvantages. It made . little ‘^migress 
until 1839, in which ''y4kir Mr. John Hutt 
became Goverapr. Under his luliv tlie 


eucceeded by Colonel Ctark, wjm b^d4fidc" 
for one year, and was biins^f succeed^ ^ 
LieuteiiantX*oloiiel Irwin, wio /' 

ernor until July, 1848. At the oloae of 
bis admiiiistratioD the papula.t}pq. vem 
4,622; the number of a()r^ of laud <uuder 
cultivation 7,047 ;r there were in thpaol^Wiy* 
2,095 liorses, 10,919 horned cattle^ Hm 
141,123 hogs. The imports were valoeetat 
£45,411, and the exports at £29,598. 
The progress of the colony waif very slow, 
however. Labor was scaice aud dear, and 
emigration liad almost ceased. For^tbe 
next two years there was a liard struggle 
for mere existence. The colonists now re- 
quested the Home Government to-con>e to 
their relief by making Swan river a penal 
'-^ttlement, as this would introduce a class 
of labor that could at once be made use of 
for developing the natural resources of the 
country. The Home Goveinment promptly 
responded to the a])pt al, and a large nunii>er 
of con^ict^ weie dc^pnahed to Swan nvtr. 
Between 1850, the y<ar itj v^hich the change 
in the (Imiacter of the colony was niad#^ 
and 1859,5,169 conviti®, and 6,364 other* 
por^^oub, manv of them the families of '♦he 
coiidemiied, weie laiulod in Western Aus- 
tialia. The lolonuil authorities by llys 
time had come to itgard tlie presence <^f ^ 
convicts in the colony more of an evil 
than u hle'^sing, and stioug efforts weie 
made to induce the Home Government to 
put a stop to the transjwitation of*criiiF 
inals to Webtezn Australia. These eflortr* 
were crowned with •^ucoets'*in 1868, 
which time licaily^ 10,000 prisoners ha 
been settled in the^piov iftce. This was a 
gain not only to Western Australia, but to 
the whole continent, as the other colonies 
had been aficcted to a grcMter or 
gree by the exi‘»tcncf^ of convict Ijthor i||i( 
their siiter province. Since the cstabJish- 
meiit of this rtfoim the colony hosjnade a * 
great and material ad\iuic$i. 

In Februat;)', 1862, Mr. J. S, Haiupt^u 
became Goveinoi. He was bueceedeif in 
September, 1869, hv Mr. F. A. Weld. 
Under Governor Weld's admirable ruie< 
the colony prospered greatly. The leading 
settlements were connected by the telct 
^raph, which has since* been extenddd to 
South Australia. * The railway system Was 
also begun by the constriction of the Mibe 
from C^raldtoii to Ncu-thampton. EmI- 
gratiou revived about this* time^>nd 
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anabeit of no^ aahlon bav^'^jlitbout a» laigga* « 
. ^ ^ Mirtnjy. On the 11th of Jan- 

Sir W. C, F Robinson suc- 
iseeled WeM as Oovenior. He hdid 
<«flfcj 9 ntttU November I2th, 1877, when Sir 
Harry St. George Ord became Governor 
*^co then the internal and postal bominn- 
{HOatioQS gC the colony have been greatly 
ii^'proyed, and a new era of prosperity has 
eitteied upon 

AtJbe close of the year 1878 the popu- 
arpbered 28,166, of whom 16,409 
Ie8„.and 11,757 were females The 
of acres of land under cultivation 
11,674, the number of horses was 
?1 , horned cattle, 56,158; sheep, 

S?^25; hogs, 16,762 The revenue was 
llQ) 544, and the public expenditure 
£198,248 The exports were valued at 
£42S491, and the impoits at £369,049 
Wool was the principal article of expoit 
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Tasmania comprises the kirge 
island of the same name, and" 
some hfly odd smaxler islands, 
lying principally m -Bass Strait, 
to the south of the province of 
Victoiia Including the islands, 
it$?%tea idf 26^15 square miles The islatfd 
of Tasmania covers au area of, tttiout 
24,830 square mdes, being about 170 miies 
long, aud 160 miles wide It is somewhat 
Itirger tfiau th$ ijisate of West Virginia, and 
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ntfd 

btmibined* It latitude 41|>® W 

and 43'’ 89' 8., and l44^ 39^ aid 

148® 29' E. It i^* liiiHS^^fSpaia the ikm- 
tr^lian maialaed by Bald^'Straij;, KO milffet 
wide m 

“ The Cl asts, wtreh presfeiiValmost «s^y^ 
vaiiety of scenery, arC indeiked bv^iumtu* 
ous bays aud inlets, aud 
to be found almost every whdpe,^ ^ prin- 
cipal harbors are • on tlie Port 

Dave}, which is much £re<^eum t>y 
whaling vessels, and Macquarie n^boi^i; om 
the north coabt, Stanley at Cifcnlaf ll^d, 
Emu bay, Port Frederick, Port JW- 
rymple, and Waterhouse ^oads, b^wete 
Anderson and Ringarooma bays; 6^ tiko 
east coast, George, Oyster, Spiing and FSf- 
tc^cue bays; and on the southeast coast. 
Port Arthur, Storm bay,. Norfdik bay, 
D'Entiecasteaux channel, Poit Esperanoc^ 
Muscle bay, or Southport, and Recherche 
bay There are fifty-hve islands off the 
coast, all of which belong to Tasmania. 
The Furntaux Gicuip, nofthea«t Of the 
mam island, includes Fiindei’s Island 
(801 square miles), Cape Barren Island 
(172 squttie miles), and a number »of 
smaller islands '* Their inhabitants are 
about 242 in number — are mostly half- 
bieeds, and live by seal fish mg and pre- 
serving mutton birds ‘'Off the northwest 
end of Ta'arnania are King’s Island (425 
square miles), Robbins’ Inland (^37 square 
miles), Hunter, Three Hummock, and 
smaller inlands Off the southeaslfco^st are 
Bruny Island (140 squ(yre smiles), dividhd 
into North ’and South Bruny, which aie 
connected by a narrow isthmus, Mana Is- 
land (67 square miles) and many smallfr. 
Tdbraania proper !& traversed by high 
mountain ehnius full of glens and ravines, 
and separated by feitile and well-watered 
plains There are two priiuipal chains, 
one running parallel with theeubt toast, the 
highest peak of which is Ben I^umond, 
5,010 feet high, and the ot^her forming an 
elevated table-land in the miihillo of the 
1^1 ind, leaching an elevation of 5,096 feet, 
in Cradle Mountain , from the latter di- 
veigc numerous smaller rauges^jQliitht 'west 
and south In the middle Q|ne^ table- 
lands are seveial lakes, tbe^Hrgest of 
which are the Great Lake (28,000 acres), 
Sorrell (17,000), St Clair (10,000), and 
Arthur, Crescent |ind Echo (8,000 to 
12,000) The cHief rivers on the south- , 
eabteru coast are the Hcfen, which flows 
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into' D'EiTfereeast^auK chanii^l ; tlie Der^ 
went, which rises in Lake St. Clair, re- 
dfeives nninerous Iribntarics, ami flows into 
Storm bay, and the Coil, w’hicli flows into 
Pitt Water. On the soutbwast and wjst 
coasts are the Spring, th^. Davey, the Gor- 
don and Kings, falling into Macquarie 
Harbor, the I'ieman and the Arthur, all 
with large tributaries ; and on the north the 
Montague, I^lick', Detention, Inglis, Cam, 
.Emu, Bly;;ho, Leven,Gawler, Forth, Mersey, 
Rubicon, Tamar, Piper, Forreetter, Trent ami 
Ringarooina. . . Tasmania is rich in min- 
erals. Iron abounds near Hobart Town and 
on the banks of the Tanmr river. Large de- 
posits of tin ore were discovered in 1872 at 
Mount Bischoff, and small lodes of copper 
and bismuth have been found.” Coal is 
found also iu various parts of the island, as 
is also gold,' c 

Tasmania is divided into eighteen coun- 
ties, which are subdivided into parishes. 
The chief ci^, and seat of government is 
Hobart Town. The government is vested 
in a Gowirnof and Executive Council, ap- 
pointed by the Crown, and a Parliament 
consisting of a Legislative Council and 
House of Assembly. 

'I'he Island of Tasmania was discovered 
on the 24th of November, 1(142, by Abel 
Jansen Tasoian, a skilful Dutch navigator 
— was named by him Van Diemen^s Land, 
in honor of the Dutch Governor of Ba- 
tavia, from' which he had sailed. He had 
with him two ships — the “ Heem.skirk ” 
and the“” Zeehaaii ” — and with these aii- 


explorer’s name to the stytiit 
rates the island from the mainland* 

Tn 1803 Great Britain took foi'mal f).os<- 
sessioh of the island, and established the 
first white settlement upon it, ’ On thalltiti ^ 
of June Lieutenant Bowen was despa tched- 
from Sydney with a number of popvlcif' ' 
and a small detachment of marines tOoforn) 
a penal colony subsidiary to that of Nfiw 
South Wales. He proceeded to *the D§r- 
went river, and planted his colony on the 
present site of Risdom. 

In 1804 Colonel Collins, wbb^had at- 
tempted, as has been related, to form a 
convict settlement at Port Phillip, in Vic- 
toria, arrived at Tasmania with his pris- 
oners and troops., He selected a site on the 
Derwent, on the side of Sullivan’s Cove, op- 
posite to that chosen by Lieutenant Bowen, 
and named it Hobart Town, in honor of 
Lord Hobart, then the British Secretary of 
State fqr the colonies. Colonel Gollins 
brought with him 307 convicts, seventeen 
women, wives of prisoners, a detachment 
of the royal marines, and five soldiers’ 
wives. By virtue of his superior rank, 
Colonel Collins superseded LiemUmanb 
Bowen, and hecanie Governor of the colony. 
<Thc settlement of the convicts in theif nw'^ 
home was completed on the 25th of June, 
1803. The natives were by no means friwdlv 
to the new-comers, ard on the 3d of May*’ 
attacked the settlement. They were re- 
pulsed with the loss (if fifty of their number. 
Undismayed by this iT^verse, they made 
another attack on Hobart Town the uqxP 


chored in Frederick Hendrik liay, on 'the year, and were lepulsijd with a loss of forty 
Boujiheastern coast* on the 1st of December, killed. In 1804 anoiher*: stdtlernent wasr*^ 
1642. More than a century later a French formed at Port Dairy in pie by convicts fronifr., 
navigator, named Marion, visited Frederick Sydney, under Colonel RatCerson. This site 
Hendrik bay, but us he found the savages was not suitable to the purpose in view, and 
hostile, and neither wood nor fresh water in 1806 was abandoned, and the present 
was to bey had, he left the place in disgust, town of Launceston was founded. 4 ^ 

In 1773 Captain Furneaiix* discovered Ad- The growth ofthe ciflony was slow,- 
venture dmy, and in 1777 Captain Cook a number of years it barely maintained 
also landed at the same^ place. Lieutenant existence. Its supplies were drawn fi-ohii' ; 
Bligh visited the island in 1788 and again abroad, and many severe hardships were ^ 
iu 1792 ; and in 1792 and 1793 it was vis- endure^. In J807 the wheat crop fiiiW, 
ited by the French Admiral Brune d’Kntre- 'and gr^Jat distress ensued. Wheat soldj^" ' 
casteaux and Captain Kermaudee, who £4. per bushel, and flour at £200 per fenSv 
were searching for the missing navigator, To protect tlie wheat-growers from thje ^efv 
La These expeditions examined re,dlitions of the settlers,' sentiuelB:;^ 

the Hu^trCiid Derwent, and in 1794 they placed over the wheat fields. Tbie pi^ljH 
were again explored by Captain Hayes, provisions was regulated by the 
In 1798 l)r. Bass made a careful cxamina- authorities. In 1808^ the » 
tioa of Tasmania, aiuj established the fact colony was almost^ desperate. The ^ 
that it was an island. Hib efibrts were re- and maize were exhausted by the 
warded by GoveiEonr Hunter, who gave the July, and the salt pork and beef 
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sfiWtly aftcrw^ and the Settlers were 
«^pelled kaij^roo meat; 

Iii pctoher s*> h,acl thefetalo of af- 

. fairs, becptpe, that the weekly ration of one 
consisted of one and a half pounds of 
V 1 800 the Home Govern men t 

* ligreed. to allow the settlers to pij^y tlieir 
dties fo the Croivn in wheat at the rate of 
fifteiSfe shilKngs per. bushel. 

VCJolonel Collins died' on the 24th of 
March, 1810, and was succeeded in tho 
"cdihnvand of the colony, by Lieutenant 

• Lord, whffc was in his turn succeeded by 
' Captain M^irray, whose successor was 
-Lieutenant-Colonel Geils. In 1810 the 

population of the colony was estimated at 
1,500, and there were 1,500 acres of land 
under cultivation. The country around 
Launceston being more favorable for agri- 
cultural purposes than that near Hobart 
Town, proved more attractive to settlers, 
who now began to take up. land in that 
portion of the colony. This moverSent be- 
came so important that in 1812 Major 
Gordon w'as appointed commandant of 
Port Dalymnle. Of ready money there 
was practically none in circulation in the 
^colony. The government stores were the 
‘centres of all commercial transactions.,! 
Lapds, stock and other necessities were 
' sold' , to the colonists for promissory notes 
•lliyalble in three year^iu money or in pro- 
duce. Some of these notes were never re- 
deemed, the government, thereby sustain- 
ing a loss of three or four thousand pounds. 
^ The day of prosperity was at hand, how- 
ever, On the 4th of February, 1813, 
blonel Dav#y cjitere^ upon the ojffice of 
fieutenant-Governor, and his wise and 
Jruclent measiiBes gi^atly promoted the 
prosperity of the colony. In 1816 Tas- 
Was able to export wheat to New 
^outh Wales, and in the same year a whale 
(j?jf*y* was eatablisbed iji the Derwent, 
the 9th of April, 1817, Colonel Sorel 
Icame Governor. Much trouble was ex- 
|||iSrii?nced about this time from -escaped 
£<’Opvict8, who .having taken* refuge Jn the 
piar^ls, carrietl on a vcxaiiouS brigand war 
settlers. These malefactors' were 
biLshraiiffe}% and the first eflbrts 
t).|^|r.j3jpew Governor were devoted to their 
"^^"^'qatjon. In 1819 a census of tJie 
hqwed the population to be 3,240.^ 
\ the ^fnber of inhabitants had.in- 
to '7,400.. Jn the saip'e yeaf there 
;^40 acres of kwJ under c jltivation; 
^ consist!^ of 550 horses, 31,79) 



catSef and 182,048 gheejx Tho-coloiiy h^ 
surmounted Its early trials, and was now 
fairly prosperous. A growing commerce 
had also beguk, and 20,000 bushels of 
wheat were exported to New South Wales. 
Ilf 1822 and 1823 ‘ijie reign of law was es- 
tablished in Tasrriaiiia by the Home Gov- 
ernment; courts of justioe were established 
for all civil and criminal proceedings, and 
a chief-justice and the oriier^necegsary offi- 
cials were appointed. Oii thcT4th of May, 
1824, Colonel Arlhiir became Governor, 
He proved a vigorous ami in the nwu a 
wise and bcnelicenf ruler. He greatly el- 
evated the character of the government, 
and did much to remedy the just grievances 
of the colonists. Hitherto the colony had 
been governed by military rule. “Acts of 
tyranny beyond the ordiuafy excesses of 
arbitrary government y^’^re ^ perpetrated 
with impunity ; the rnless legislated with- 
out warrant, detained in custody, and 
flogged English freemen, levied illegal du- 
ties, imposed unconstitutional restrictions, 
and inflicted cruel punishments fpr offences, 
invented by themselves ; to extract conr 
fessiou was not uncommon. Judge Ad- 
vocate Wylde declared the legislative 
authority of the Governor equally binding 
with acts of Parliament.” ‘Under Governor 
Arthur a bettejr state of affairs was inaugu- 
rated. Order was restored on all the de- 
partments, and from this time the records 
of the colony were carefully and formally 
kept and preserved. 

In 1824 the colonists addressed a peti- 
tion* to the British Government, asking for 
iiidependencs ; and in Dffoernber, 1825, the 
colony was erected into an .independent 
province under the name of Van Diemen’s 
Land. In 1827 the colony was divided 
into districts, and each of these was placed 
in charge of a resident magistrate with a 
stated salary. On the 6th of January, 
1837, Sir John Franklin (afterwards the 
famous Arctic explorer) was made Governor. 
His administration was successful, and was 
marked by the rapid progress of the* colony. 
Jn August he was succeeded by Sir Eardley 
Wilmot, w'hose administration was both 
short and unpopular. He was recalled by 
the Home Government, but died at Hobart 
Town, on the 3d of February, 1847,. 

On the 26th of January, 1847, Sir Wil- 
liam Denison became Governor. In 1851 
the diseftvery of gold in Australia caused a 
large part of the population to leave Van 
! Diciu*en’s Land in search^ of the precious 
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metal. ^ In,. 1853* the Govertimeot 

dlacotitiniiett the trausportation of convicts 
to Van Diemen’s Laud, thus placing the 
colony on an equality uith the Austcalian 
provinces. On the 8th of January, 1855, 
Sir H^ry Young became Governor, On 
the 4th of January, 1856, on the petition 
of the Legislative Cooncll, the Home Gov- 
dlnment changed the name of the colony 
to "fasniauia, .^which had always been the 
name popularly applied to it, Ou the 10th 
of Deceniber, 1861, Colonel Gore Brown 
took the oath of office os Governor. He 
held office until Deccrrfber, 1868, and on 
the 15th of January, 1869, was succeeded 
by Mr. now Sir Charles Ducane, who 
ppved one of the most popular of all the 
vice regal represtmtativees. On the 13th of 
January, 1875, Mr. Aloysiua Weld became 
Qoverupr, iiud ^uiider him the colony has 
steadily ^dvaubed towards the prosperity 
that assuredly awaits it in the fii'ure. 

On the Slst of December, 1878, the pop- 
ulation was e<)timated at 109,947 souls, of 
whom 58,036 were males, and 51,911 were 
females. In the same year ^there were 
355,403 acres of land under cultivation. 
The live-stock was : horses, 24,107 ; cattle, 
126,276; sheep, 1,838,831; hogs, 39,595. 
In 1878 the revenue w'aa £386,060; the 
expenditure was £376,000 ; the exports were 
£1,315,695/ th^ imports were £1,324,812. 
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1 HE Province of Ni:w Zealand 
, consiets of three ialamls lying in 
the South Pacific Orean, and some 
smaller adjacent islaiuU, lying be- 
tween fatituefc 84° *15' and 47° 30' 
8.<, and longitude 166® 30'*^ and 
178® 46' E. Thjpy he to the southeak of 


Australia, and ore^hout 1,000 
Cant from it. The larger k^a^ds are 
respectiveljr /North Island, or Kew 
South Island, or New Munster^ . 
Stewart Island, or New l^inster. They 
cover an area of 106,000 ’ square ^ fniles, ^ 
being iqpmett hat smaller than Lik^ 

that peninsula, the three islands i'h %hape 
resemble a boot, the toe of which is tfinted 
toward the north. North Island is very 
irregular in form, being 500 miles long, 
and varying in breadth from five to 300 
miles. It contains 48,000 sqviare miles. * 
South Island is 630 miles Imig, with an 
average breadth of 110 miles. It contains 
67,000 square miles. Stewart Island? is 
triangular in shape, each side measuring 
about llhirty-six miles. It contains 1,000 
square miles. Cook’s Strait, eighteen miles 
wide at its nariowest part, separates North 
from South Island, and Foveaux Stiait, 
fifteen miles wide, separates South from 
Stewart Island, The coast line of the en- 
tire group measures aliont 3,000 miles, about 
one-half of it belonging to North Island. 

“The best harbors of North Lslinid are 
in the North, between North Cape and 
Cape Colville, including Ancklami anil, 
^other excellent ports. South of Cupc (^ol- 
ville on the east side, for the ^.pace uf 200 
miles, theie are oiilv two safe anchota^es— 
Mercury bay and Tauianga, the foimer (jf 
which does not admit large vesseh. On 
the remainder of the east coast, foi a dis- 
tance of 400 milfs, there is no safe iiarbor 
except Wellington, at the southern end of 
the island. On tlie west coa«t of North Is- 
land the principal bniboys cre Miinukua||| 
Kaipara, and Hokianga, which arespacioqjf 
and secuie, but obbtruciecl by sand bars at 
tl»e entrances. At the northern extremity 
of South Iblnnd are many extensive sonnos 
and liarbors with deep water; huj along 
the w hole of the east coast for 60(1 
the only liaibors are Akaroa, Victoria aM 
Otago. On the southern and boirthwcstem « 
side of this island ports are numerous and 
excellent, and* higher up ou the western 
side k Jacksbn’s bay, a safe anchora^. 
From* Jackson’s bay northward 300 milea 
the rest of the western coast of South Is- 
land is open and exposed. ' In Stewart Is- 
land there are several safe liarbors. Tb^* 
tide on the east const of the group ris0 to 
'the^Rverage height of* eight ftet, and bu the 
west (^ast ten feet. Ti^e centre of Nortb 
Island is occupied by lofty mqunthins, 
which send off spurs in various directions 
to the Qeacoast, and aje covered from tfieir 
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to their summits yrith primeval 
Ill'll^ highest ipouiataiD of the ceo- 
range is Kuapehu»t9,185 "Yeet. high, 
ristng mto the region of perpetual suow ; 
one of Us peaks, Tongariro, is an active 
vokaiio, 6,w0 feet high. West of* it, near 
tiie coast, Is Mount Egmont, a yolcano 
^,270* feet, high ; it is a perfect cone, and 
always capped with snow. Three linlee of 
VGacanic craters with high cones stretch 
across the island, and in the centre of the 
gfeat bay of Plenty, off the iiortheMst coast, 
is an active Volcano called Wakari, or 
White Island, throe miles in circumference, 
and 860 feet high. South Island is trn- 
veiled by a mountain range running fiom 
the northern to the southwestern extremity ; 
in some places it reaches an eleviition of 
13,000 fi‘et; the loftiest peak is known as 
Mount Cook (13,200 feet), and the highest 
portion of the range as the Southern Alps. 
Toward both the east and west coa^'ts this 
range is abrupt and precipitous. •On the 
cast broad and fertile plains, and on the 
west a narrow strip ♦of^iaml lie between it 
and the sea. In the centre of the island are 
extenrjive table-lauds. There are no active 
^^olcauocs in South Island. Stewart Island 
*is mouiitaiuoua, but the highest summits 
barely exceed 3,000 feet. North Inland' 
abounds in rivers and inlets of the sea, w liich 
fflive'easy access to the-most inland districts. 
The largest ri^er, the*\Vaikatn, rises in the 
Taunt) Lake, near the centre, and running 
north 200 miles, reaches the sea on the 
yest coast. Several rivers of considerable 
size flow from the central mountains of 
<Boutb Isliind^crpsa the great eastern plain 
% the sea. These are subject to great and 
fuddeu floodb trom the melting of the 
mountain snows. The interior of North 
Island itbounds* in lakes, one of which, 
Lske Taupo, is thirty miles long and twenty 
milee 4)road,* auoth^, Rotomahaua, is in 
^arts lioiling hot. yiiere are several ex- 
» tftpsive lalces in the centre of South Island, 
4ne of which, Te Wui Ponuamu, is said to 
* ke of a green color, and bordered by green- 
sttme rocks.” Gold, iron. Popper, * si iVer, 
obsidian, sulphur and nianganesc are tbund 
in the rocks of North Miiixl. Gold, iron, 
and coal abound in South Island, and cop^ 
per, lead, (in and peti oleum are found. ^ 

* 'Ua B^riginal inhabitants of New ZeK- 
loLnd are^caUed Maoris, and are a trib^ of 
i;iie Polyafesian ‘jjranch of the Mnlayo- 
Polynesian family. '*3Fhe average height 
of the alien is five feet six and a quarter 


inch©r, average weight 140 pounds. Thefr 
bodies and arms are longer and their legs 
shorter than those of Englishmen of the 
same* stature. The New Zealander’s hair 
is generally coarse^and black# though some- 
tirties rusty* reSl. ^He has good t§eth, a 
bn)ad nose, dark brown eyes, a large mouth,, 
and an olive hrowfi skin, which in some is 
so fair that blushes can be seen, while in% 
few the skin is dark alraosU to blaekness. 
The women are not handsome,’though when 
young they are graceful and pleasing, with 
mild eyes, pathetic voices, and great ease 
of manner. . . The male New Zealanders 
tattoo their faces, hips and thighs; the 
women their upper lips. The figures are 
alike among persons of the same tribe. 
Since tiie introduction of Clnistianity, tat- 
tooing going out of fashion*. . . The New 
Zealandefft are vain, proud, arrogant and re- 
vengeful, hospitable to slrkngers, but not 
gencially benevolent, ftflectii)nate to their 
friends and kindred, honest and observant 
of theii promises. They are diityand in- 
dolent, but less addicted to intoxication 
than most savages,*’ 

At the rime of the European discovery 
[of New Zealand, the natives were divided 
[into eighteen nations, which were subdi- 
vided into tribes. The various nations 
were almost constantly at war with each 
other, and dca*dly fends existed ‘between the 
tribes. The natives lived in fortified vil- 
lages on the peyinsulas or high- hills. As 
they were expert in managing their lung 
canoes, sea fights were of frequent occuip 
rence. They numbered al)put 100,000 at 
the coming uf th*e Europeans, but have now 
dwindled down to about 40,000. The in- 
troduction of Christianity has W'orked a 
great change in therm They now gener- 
ally dress like the whites, live in houses, 
own flocks and herds, and cultivate land. 
One-half of tho adults are able to read and 
write, and tw'o-thirds of them* profess 
Christianity. They are found mostly in 
North Island* 

New Zealand is divided into nine pro- 
vincial districts, each of which had until 
recently its own local .separate government, 
being in this respect similar to each State 
in the United States of America; but in. 
1875 the provincial system was abolished, 
and the powers once p*^'^?8sed by the local 
authorities are now v in the Governor 
of the colony.^ Th ‘rnnient of New 

Zealand consists a croi^rnor appointed 
by lire Crown, a* responsible Ministry, and 
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a ParliaiiKtoit of two chambers — ‘the liCgis* 
lative (^uivcil, for life hy 'the 

Crown, two irVenvbers being Maoris, and the 
House of Represeutatives, four members of 
which are Maoris, elected ^by^^the people. 
The capital and seat government 'is 
Wellington, sitiisted at the southern ex- 
tremity of North Island.' 

? New Zealand was discovered in 1642 by 
Captain Abel ‘^Jafisen Tasman. He found 
the natives hostile, and one of his boats’ 
creivs was murderea by them in the harbor, 
to which he .gave the name of Massacre 
bay. After this he made no further at- 
tempt to land, but sailed along the west 
coast of North Island, and gave to the 
p,>*ominetit headlands and bays the names 
which many of them still bear. To the is- j 
hinds, he gave the 'name of Nova Zeelanda. 
Nothing came,, yf Tasman’s discoveries, 
however, as the Dutch made no attempt to 
colonize the islands,* 

In the latter part of the summer of 1769 
Captain James Cook sailed from Tahiti, nod 
after a run of eighty-six days, he made the 
coast of New Zealand on the 6th of Oc- 
tober, and on the 8th anchored in Pov- 
erty bay, near the present town of Gis- 
borne, An attempt was made to land, but 
W’as resisted by the natives, who lost their 
j)rincipal chief in the affray. Several other 
attempts to land were made, but were ail 
productive of conflicts with the Maoris, and 
on the 11th of October Cgok sailed from 
M-hat he calls “this unfortunate and in- 
Koapitable place,” He named it Poverty 
bay, as he declared *Mt did not afford a 
single article thej^ wanterJ except a little 
firewood.” He made a careful examina- 
tion of the coast, touching atTolago bay, 
Mercury bxiy, HaiWte’s bav, the Bay of 
Plenty, the estuary of the Thames, Waite- 
mat a Harbor, the Bay of Islands, and 
Queen Charlotte’s Sound, the last of which 
became his favorite place of .rendezvous. 
Here he fou-hd the natives more friendly" 
and was able to win their favor by trading 
with them, and by entertaining their chiefs. 
He found the Maoris such as we have de- 
scribed them in the ‘preceding sections of 
this chapter, and did what 1^ in his power 
to improve their, condition. He endeavored 
to introduce the sheep and goat into the 
.islands, but without success, though with 
the hog he was more fortunate. He in- 
duced tho uatlvi'S to ctrltivjate the* potato, 
but they failed'*to d<f anything witli the 
seeds of other vegetables and garden iiiiints. 


His exploration of ;tbe ooaets^l '0^''}]^:; 
stay in New Zealand duriiJg: biS 
voyages, covered a period Of 827 v 

he took his final departure from, K%W ; . 
Zealand in February, 1777. 

The islands were neglected by the Euro-' " 
peans for a long period, and it- was not ; 
until 1814 that any effort was. ihade to ^ 
settle them. In thal year a niission esfcabr 
lishraent was founded by the Church Mis? 
sionary Society of England at the Bay t>f -~ 
Islands, where the present town of Bussell 
stands. Th(3 frienfl-liip of the naj(;iye chiefs ' 
was won, and under their protection the 
settlement prospered. Many of the natiyes 
of the Ngapulin tribe, at that time, a»T at 
present, one of the most powerful Maori 
tribes, #fere converted to Christian if 

Matters went on in this way until 1887, 
when an organization knoAvn as Hie New 
Zealand Land Company was formed in . 
England for the purpose of colonizing the 
islands.* The Home Government gave its 
sanction to the scheme, and the first expe- 
dition sailed fronv Engitnd on theJ2th of 
May, 1839. It was under the command 
of Colonel William Wakefield, who was 
instructed to purchase the land from the ,, 
.natives, and select the site of the first 8o,t- 
tlement. New Zealand was reached in 
August, 1839, and Colonel Wakefiel^i se- 
lected Port Nicholson, at the eastern eifi 
trance of Cook ’9 Strait, on flie site of the 
present city of Wellington, as the most 
suitable place for Ins colony. On the 22d 
of January, 1840, the first shipload of erai^i 
grants arrived from England. Within a 
year the number of arrivals amounted toj; 
more than 1,200 frum Great Britain. 4? 
few also came from Australia. 

In 1840 another settlement was made on 
the site of the present city of Auc&hind by 
an expeditioq under the command of Csip- 
tain Hobson. In February a treaPy" wa^ 
[made with the native , chiefs at Wniiangy, 

*by which they ceded to Great Britain tlie 
sovereignty of the islands of New Zealand.- 
In September, 1841, another settlemeat 
pwas made by tne New Zealand Land Poth? 
pany at Plymouth ; and in October, 1841,; 
still another was estoblished by the com- 
pany at Nefson. In Marcl«, 1848,ii Seoteh 
c^m pan y , w i th the assistance o£ the New 
Zealand Comnany, and under the auspices 
of the Free Chul-ch of SeotlaEd, established 
a settlement at Otago, jk portion of the 
lands and^a part cf the revenues of this' 
colony wei'e set aside for Free Ghiaimh ptir* ^ 
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pmm*^ Bee^rntwi 1850, a settlc^^t 
under the aui^piees, 
of iEnghtud, and an arrange* 
H^niimr to tbat iti Dperatiou at Otago 
kjaf made ik^r dhuroh purposes* 

'CapiaSo Hobson was made the first Gov* 
iwqpr of ^ew iSealaiid. He entered ypou 
me bf hts office iu 1840, and died on 
the Hktii of SECptember, 184.2. He was sue* 
ceeded by Captain (afterwards Admiral) 
IlUwy, who was recalled in 1845- In 
spiteVf dissensions among settlers, and dtf* 
ferWees with# the iHome Government, the 
progress of l^tTw Zealand was rapid from 
the fi{St. la 1844, however, a check was 
given to the colony by a war which broke 
out between the whites and the Maoris. 
For the next ten years the colony hfd to 
struggle against adverse circumstances. In 
November, 1854, Sir George Grey became 
Governor, and under his able guidance a 
change for the better was effected, and the 
colony once more embarked in a career of 
prosperity. During his ^miuistratioa — in 
1852-3 — Constitutioiiih Tioveniment was 
^tablUhed, and the fit'^t Pailiameiit melon 
the 24th of May, 1854. Ou the fith of Sep- 
tejnljer, 1855, Governor Browne succeeded 
SirQ^rge Grey. He held office until the 
2d of October, 1861. During the latter 
j|)art of his administration, a fresh outbreak 
of fhe Maoris took pla^e, aud put a com- 
plete check upon the pi ogress of North Is- 
land, in which they were chiefly located. 
^ Id October, 1861, Sir George Grey again 
^ beej^me Governor, but it was several yearo 
before he could accomplish anything 
to^fards quietinjf tlje native^. Until 1865 
a ^^ujtory ami destructive waitare was 
waged with the Maoris. 'The natives W’cre 
sevAfTal times defeated, and larg^ tracts of 
♦iheir land**were confiscated. They were 
finally driven fiom the field, hut for a year 
or^o c^tinued to gi^ trouble. Of late 
a ^more sul>staatdal agreement has 
Sistablisiied between the whites and the 
uatiVieSy and the latter now seem fairly dis- 
pose to Uve in peace and friendliness with 
t^aettlers. The rapid advandh of civili- 
th<» tnerease of the white population, 
tbe Intension of the railway system 
will desiblfess prevei^ any further trouble 
wif^tbe ilavagea '-During 1879, however, 
thpir a0f^ #ecaslt>n€d a great deal of un- 
eadaess, daM a4cca»feideiiu>l6 number ofi 
the colonial autilor- 
ities &f taking p^Msdsmon *6f the lands of 
die **ljirge forces, both 
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the polldb aud. the volunteere, had to bo 
sutioned in Cbe aii^afiect^ qqurters, aud 
fealrs of auuthej; Maoii Ivor were imminent/*^ 
butHn the end peacefol c^>uuseU prevailed, 
and the mattbr was amicably adjusted to 
the slhtislacttoD ox all^parties* Since then 
there has been na further trouble on this 
account, aud the rapid decrease of the Maori 
population rendeia it improbable that they 
will ever again be able to dtftufb the peace 
or onward progress of the Colony. The 
Maoris have beeu taught that the rule of 
the English cannot be successfully resisted, 
and they are manifesting an eucom'aging 
willingness to submit to it, now that they 
are assured of just and honorable treatment 
by the government, 

lii 1865 the seat of government wai re- 
moved htmi Auckland to the city of Wel- 
lington, a more central locc^ipn.* Ou the 
5tb of February, 1868, Sir George Bowen 
became Governor. He held office until 
Mareli 19, 1873. This period was marked 
by the passage of the immigratiou, public 
works, and allied acK «vth ese measures 
the sum of ten millions of pounds was *ip- 
propnated by the government for the 
bringing out ami settlement of emignnits 
fipm Great Britain, the purchase of lauds 
from the Maoris in North Island, for build- 
ing mil ways and^ telegraphs between the 
pnneipcil poinfM of the colony, and for sup- 
plying water to the gold fields. After the 
retirement of 8ir Geoige Bowen, the gov’^rrt- 
ment was administereil by the Chief-Justice 
of the colony. Sir George A. Arney^ Until 
the 15th ot June, 1873, when. Sir James 
Fergusson became* Goverubr. He held 
office until the 27th of November, 1874, 
wdien he was succeeded by tlie Marquis of 
Normanby. On the 17tli of Aj3ril, 1879, 
Sir lleicules Robinson, who had fireviou^ly 
been Governor of New Souih Wales, be- 
came Governor of New Zealand. Under 
his able adhii lustration the colony is 
gradually advancing in substantial pros- 
perity, ami its great 'resources are being 
wdsely developed. The cloud of depression 
which spread over the other colonies did 
not miss New Zealand, and a check in its 
progress occurred, which, however, was but 
temporary. The judicious measures of the 
government, and a*' we aP opening up 

of thejiiterior by xilw^ ^legraphs and 
guild wagon roads, p great energy 

that is bemg mao' / by life people of 
the province in d.- el i/ htlr abundant 
cannot fail/ 'eful res’'*-s. 
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Bx^ it b.$afe to boHei^e future In addition to these, it me ei^ 

will see a ^vaeT impro^'etn^^t ip afniost l^ated that the colony coniaS'aed wMaori 
every inter^t repre^nt^ in^ t1ie coicpy. '^pulation of 42,819 souls, of wboyi|ra3,53S 
Agriculture is hegupiin^ earned %ut were males, and 19,286 were femal^ Tlie 
upbn an improved system 4s the ^ul- Maoris are rapidly passing awav.^andit 
on Wtfr are giving ib^tpsetves ndoVe ahd iuore cannot be doubted that they will eixtirely 
to cultivatibii of '•the land, ther^ can be disappear at no very distant periods ^ , 
Tittle doubt fhat with the increase of popula- In 1879 the number of acres u4(Rr cajjti^ 

iififn more attention will be paid to and more vatiou, exclusive of land undefr msBOBums 
Capital, invested in it. It is to this interest 817,180. There were 2,737,751 acre® in 
that the colony must look foi the strength grasses The stock returns were: bulges, 
which shall ^^able it to take its place 137,768; horned cattle, 578,430; abVpt 
among the soluljy prosperous countries of 13,069,338. The revenue for the year*" 
the world. 1878-79 was £3,551,814; the eapendiluji^e 

In March, 1878, the population of New was £3,652,048 The exports for 187^ were 
Zealand wM 414,412 souls, of whom valued at £6,015,525; the imports at 
• 230^998 were males and 183,414 were fe- £8J55.663. 
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(he return tc^- MnaiL 2S8; 
Alexamlci's w'iiS^, 27H ; orb/ 
enttilizaiibrt of thk Gum I, 
278; chai^aciei' of Alexaiider,^ ■ 
278; he phiiis the iiivkatoju 
of 'AiBbiii,279; Isai •illriceif.^' 
279 ; deatii.279 ; hia bwly con- 
veyed to A lcxnMdrl:i, 279,280. 
Alexandei’ 4*pvorui5, Kmperor 
i f Rome. .‘(ns. ; 

Ale-xamh-j, Ifliice af Uesae, 
60:{. ■ 

AIe.vai1der^nht«, 304. 

Alexander Zalfi' iis, .304, 300. 
AIpKNtular If , Pope of Rome, 
817. 

AiexaedeV III,, Pope of Pome 
45:5, 82-2. 

Alexander IV., Pope of Ihime, 
458. 

Alexander Vl„ Pope of Roma, 
475, r,52, (.69. 

A lexiimJcr 111., Pqiw of Konm, 

76.5. . 

Alex.-inder.Nevaki, 1013. 
Alexiiiider 1., King of the 
Scolv 042. 

Alexander IT., King nf the 
e‘29, 043. 

Alexiiuder- 111., King ‘of the ■ 
Scids. 944. 

Alexander I,C7nT of Ru8''lii., 
768, 769. 77 2,. 7 74, 7113, 097, 
998, 1031, 

Alexander II., ('zii' of’ Russia, 

. laiu, 10.58. 

Alexandra, (Rieeii^f Jndtea, 
104. * 

Alexa^bfa: T‘:7. 133, 13.5, 136, 
276. 

Alexandria, Rattle of, 763,916. 
Alexandiian Ubrary, (he, 128. 
AlexinaU, Capture if, lUtKl, 
.1^811, 

Alexis, son of Peter the CrCHtf 

102.5. * 

Alexis I., Czar i f Russia, i<'20. 
Alexia I., Kill; ernr »f the Kaaf, 

4‘28. 

Alexis II., Kinperor of the 
East, 4'.i9. ^e7. * 

Alexis in., Eni]ioror of (he 
Ka-t. 4‘29-4;il, 

Alfonso I., King of Poilugal, 
1080 . . 

Alfonso 11., King of Poitugal, 
1081. 

Alfonso II I King of Portugal. 
1081. 

A1 fonso I V ICt ng of Portiigal , 
1081, 108‘2. 

Altbneo King of PorMsgnt. 
1083. • 

Alkinso 51., King-of Portugal, 

108.5. 10S6, 

Alfonso- 1. (the Gtithulic), Kinp 
of Afli 11- ilia, 1(466. 

Alfonso lllw Klhg of Afituriaa. 
1060. 

Rlfiuso VP., King of Astirriaz 
and Leon, 1066. 

■.•. 11299 ; 
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AlfiKM I , of Angan, 

KlflH 

Aliuiiih) \ , KInfi; of ArHOOVi 
»id 4t0, 4lf0, lues, 

AlfoiiAp XJI , King of Spfttn 

Atfbnw KIdk Kapfes, 4?0 
Airtcdtb(i<in i hitig fEng- 
land, 

Aiirih OuJcA of \]<.i*da, Sie. 

’Algnyve, 10 -tl 

^Algeria, 

Algivra 788 
AlUaiiit ra 4hp 1006 
A1) the hbulif 
Atlnn nt d Sediti ni I nws 1151 
, Alkmnai, Cnpltul iilun of, 7(W) 
Allatoona Ptoa 11 0 
AlioctuB 80d 
Allan U1 Itfian, lUi 
AlUaiica fh^ Oi ni 1 71i 801 
AltUnit^, tbo Hoh. 786 787. 
024 10 U 1078 

AIIKiicp QiMJriijilo 40? "il 
AHm It* ibclriplt *’0 8S7 
Allodium «ho * ix 
Aim I, Ilaltli i r the, 

Almamoti Khilll of Bigdul, 

o-o 

Alniaostv DittI if 716 
Alimgio, l)ie«> V4(^ 124) 
U9l • 

At iianBor Khalil tOordi^H, 

lorn 

A1 Melidi Founder of the 1 a 
tliiilti. KhiiUfaio 1<^) 

Aim il\ 7 I 
Ain alt k llitrldof '^23 
Alpli iiB 1 Hint of Poltlora, 
h-iO 

Alp Arsltri King of Persia 

U's 12H 

A]{i« ilie Ui 762 
llpidi rm«, rlH 1071 
Alaue Al4 01 , 6!25 
Alt iihiini Buttle ( f 707 
Alriinstadt Tiittly ot, 1023 
1119 , 

Ah » Dnke of 077 680, 10*’4, 
1001 ion* 

Ahi /I MarahHl 7 >2, 764^^ 
\)na leo Ki g uf ^palri. lflH| 
Aniiiliirio King ot ilu 
gjtliM 415 1i)h2 
Am lia Qtiui 437 
Amakkiha ilio 04 
Am 111 44$ 448 
/miHiB Ki )rEe>pr I'r 
Am / ill King if i link tr 
Am II Uigli IModta ot 1.3 
AnuuStf Q«t0mi of r 

J-o 

Aniliorlx, 620 
AmlH»«e (. nvpliwj of 6“^ 
AmbplB«, Treuh i o ( 
AuibnMe Si 41 o 
Amelia Ooiiit H iis( lisi 
Amiriea, IHst icn ol loi 
1128 1121 

American Ask ilib n 1141 
AniheiMt, aSou I13t JU"' 

1201 ^ 

AnilduB atSie 
•l^miena 0^6 S8 "Ci 
Aniionei Battle of 013 
AinliMH. ltiai> ol. 760, 911 
1087 

Amm I ItiHi the, 80 
Anwnonliia j 4 
Anon Kltiir otJiiilnh 9* 
Ahothes *hi i7 
Am aia Kins nf 1 1 o 

AmphitUeatro, tU lilavUn 
C /oB'iertm 

AmphYCtionicCMiJicil tho,*2S 
Amraipi fathei ot Itfueeti, 61 
Amn h, 1 19 97t£ 

AniHt rdam 74H> 749 10'^2 
Aniullus, 123 ^ 

Amin-nihi III, King of 
Kb>pt no 


Amtr aih T ,6uUai> iif l^tiiliey 
9Ud, JO I 

Amnmrb 11 Aiiltau of Tor 
key, 9 11, 99& 

AiniirMtb III Sultan of tttro 
•key, 991 

Amin ath I\^ Saltan of Tur 
kn, 994. 

Airiiir Ui 3 Sultan of lur- 
aey 999 
All yeta 229 
Ah* letm, 45- 
Ariigni G46 
Aiiahuar l2a 

AiiitHtHaiu. LnipiMfl of Runala 
1017 

Anaet imih, Finpress of ihe 
1^81 42. 

Anaflta«ln'< 1 Lnipir r of the 
kHHt, 410 514 

An lataeluB 11 , Kiniieior of the 
Kaet 424 

Aiiiitolhin PenhiKiil t the, 188 
AiitU t KiHt3r> tin il mc of, 
4 i> 

AiiciHiitfl till Coiinc 1 if the, 
756, 7tt) 

Anc e M mlinl d bJl UJ2 
Aiicue Ma tiiH 4 6 
AndaluaiH I”! lOt! 

Andelot ‘'ieiii d ♦”9 
A idcreori M ij i Ki Lift, 1166 
Alii ^ Mij I 1148 
Audi m ol 3 I/d il 1011 
All low King f Ihui^a V, 
OS" 

\ 111 i'^H> (ount 090 
A I m»fi3 N t( I he 9n iwn 
\iidr nkusl )<mp(rH f the 
1 net 4 4 

Aidrjnicii') 11 l^ipiiu if 
the 1 8t 411 

AtiIihiI 11-4 III Eni] rot if 
the fiu t 4 

Ault M C(.k i/cd M Ath iie 

^r7- 

A di M B r 1 dmiiii 11111 * 

Angelo Micl el 4S 4s(i 
AiigkH th 810 j 9 9 0 
Angl eay, lelniid ut 80S 

Nee M na 

Anglia ktist Hll 812 
Anglo Clniiese C iinin ric 
1 1 ) 

A g1 OhineBc Cull the, 

1-18 

AnbIo*^is Tii th 810 818 
Ango il I ( hi chv 1 t b 
Angr iiiinyiii I) 

Allg^H lull t It 
An|(iii ♦ i4 0 s r i 
All) HI Duke f, tibl 
Aiiiiiixllfl i Srjtia, 1131 
1 0) 

A II I lAin»ii(i, Bmp CM) of 
Kunti i 10.5 

Amu lk>1e>ii Q m rf 1 ii^ 

1 in I S e B ( V ‘in 
Anne fCI let! Q icn fJ^ng 
I md 8 7 

Anne of Auhtila, Que(i) if 
I- 1 anti 691 "Il 
Ai lit (f Hrlttiin Qinen ot 

!• IIH I 111 

Anil f Dcnniiik Qnetn ( 
**1 tiand H 2 

\ I NiaIIIu Queen f 1* g 
Ian I H40 M8 

Aunt fUiliemli, Queen of 
1*ngl ml 840 

Anne Queen of J'ngland 673, 
715,719 890,894 8)7 
Aneelin M bdfi 820 
Ansgai the Mink 1116 
Amalcidaa tl e 1 e ic of, 214, 
-87 

Antlm I no, iui>e or of Pome, 

m 

iiitietiun Battle,of 1172 
Anriooli 301), 106,9 2 »8« 

Anti Cahii Law LiHgiiB, tho 
928 


AntfgontiB, g79 

Ai«Jigufni<i I oaon Kegont of 
M idthlofi ad 

AtiHgo fiB dm area, Kfi g of 
Slacetlon, !282, 283 ^ 
AntlucKiia 1 King itT Syria, 


283, 8oih 
Antloclitis 11 
301 


King f Svrla, 


Antliirhufl Til , King of Syria, 
aol, 3(K, ol . 

Atitiotliua 11 , King of Syria, 
dot • 

Antfuchiis 3 , King of SArio, 
do< 

Anti ichuH Tl , King f Syiia, 
404 

A I tiochua Til , King of S 3 ria, 
1)4 

Aiitiochne XIIl King of Sy 
rlH SOfl 

AiitlocliuH Cyril t nne 306 
Aptiuchus llicrux dOl 
Ai tiiiater IOj 

Antipato] Rogeittf Akxait 
dci 8 J nipiiP i**!) 80 

Ant line, '•‘t Bittli il 7 2 
Ant ni Kl g of Pol I gal 
10“’4 

Ant mina ( nliis 1(9 
Ant niiia P ns Impeior of 
K nit 493 

Antiniii*' tho Mall ti 201 
809, 9 19 

AntoiiA Almk J74 TO 

Ai I\ eip 72 1 "9( 9 0 1 _ 

I )0 10). 10 I lUO IIU 
Apam a il 

Ap ni III w tilt 322 
A| 11 - r 2 - 
A I 1 If ni 2 7 - 
\| II nia 2b4 148 
A} pi 111 May tl e, J45 
A| ] hiM f IninliuH i i.45 
) j p 18 ( 1 111 liu<! the Bli d 
ill 

A] pile Ilii 1 inn 4 
All matt \( lilt 11 >1180 Sill 

II 111 ( t I 1 1 1 Ihl 
ApItiiiHit X n\ I thi, 1178 

IlHI 

Ajulii 1 2 ' 

Ajir Sfxtie 360 tl9 S-r 

itjr 

A p itulnn 61(7 61* C-S 043 
(44 S s 

A lint II la ( ) 6 a2 G26 
Ai illii I ) ) 0 )"1 
Ai I i i Ni^htH tl L 976 
A \l f)8 

V Ilf. 51 *• ROl 

Am 111 lot 10"0 
Ai I t IMt 4 
Ai i M line the l-5f 
All la B ttl f -It. 2^7 
All f a ( ii tl |H t 1. 8 
Aitadiarie ''lerilog of tlie 
270 

Aiauliii" rniju 1 r t tl c K i»i 
410 4p) 

ArUiaiigtl 1017 
AnhelaU'i King of Cafpal(L« 
oil il ) 

Aipn <» 1 Aiile Battle of 781 
Aid n flic - 9 2.40 -35 
Ardilinn 101- lU4d 
Aideai il King of Pirela 821 
1208 

Areopegiis the Connell f,23>J 
Aigall, ( apt baninel, 1202 
Argentine Repnblic the.Hh 
lory of, 12 jj 7, 1-58 geo 
grapliicHl position 1257 first 
aetiknient9 1257 , a deiiend 
, enct of Peru 1267. tlieAiee 
royalty of Hue ms Ayres 
1267, th»* Rsvoriitlotl, 1267, 
the Be|fiib1tc of La Platq^ 
l2/r,< the Aigenttnfc Con 
ted**iatf nfonuod l'57,sub- 
aequent hwtory, 1267, T2£8. 
Argohastes, 400. 


Ai'gdB, 20K 049 * , 

ArgoUWtFm^t attliis^ T««L 

Arg>ksM«,(167. 

Argyle i f| 

Aigy Is, Atdidtiis ui;; 

Arfann, the, 410 
Aifan (\mtn v*'tt«y, th*, tW 
Atfankm aboUehed )Q 
1062 ^ * 

Arlurttiys 1, King' of <5i*ppiu 
ilorj , 3H ^ 

AtfanhsM tX , KiUg Ciiv))]mu 

due la 01 ) , 

Anartl os 111 Kli g of OAppa* 
dofla 314 . 

All ithes I\ , King of Cj^ppa „ 
d < 1 1 iI4 * 

All ithes V.,Klig of CniiiyK 
d fii 314 

A I irthifl IX,* King of Cappd * 
d rii dr 

Arlgiej Ihiko of Kcheiento 

44- 

Ai I )l arraiieN I , King o' Ctti>- 
Iiadofii i16 

Arl I ar/ ines II Kii g of Oa] 
pido il il6 

An >1 nr^ai ts T Kh g of Pi u 
tiiN ill 

Ai I I ar/ mes TI , King < f P a 

tlI8 dl2 

All 1 181118 173 512,619,620 
Ariali I J 76i 
AiiNti Lin , IK L 
ArlNtklH) 241,-42, 24r 247 
Ari^toUilua King ut Juda.a, 

104 

Ailsr n tno8 ST 4 
Ar 8t nk ih ioo 
Ai iMt I il 11118 o2 
\nnM 14 1) 

4i1/f I a 11(d 
Vik tl e H 

1 I f the Covenant, thir,^2, 

I- -I hi 8) 

A 1 rw 8 11 I) 1167 
All ill Im Battle oi 967'*' 

Atle 14 62.. 1(1 1 

All 11'* Bnttl of 71S 

Ann ill tliu Itninci) h, ^69 

\in i n c Count Bernaidd 
I 7 65h 

An 1 1^,1 aea the 657 ( 5S 
Amu 1 N ntralitv the '‘31 
909 1( il 1U2 1122 
Arm nil Ouutir Xiiigd in 
tl il , IKi ♦ 

A meni I, Muipi Klnadi tn nl 
dl8 ^ 

Aimenia C mquer d I3 
Abii rial 8 '“U ^ 

Arm ria Campaign of 157(7%, 

1 Jl*) 1 4t » 

AnuininB 383 Fief N imtifi 
\ Him in'* thef1(9<V1607 
Aiinoncan ^lateSi the 514 
\ 1118 till \ U1 of. 989 
AiiiHtrong Jjho 95A 
\n Id ot BieeclM^^i 
Arn Id, Bint dkt, 1043, 11 411 
Auiuir Oerniin Kmperor, 444. 

626 , r d* 

Arqiies B ittle of 687 
Ar an l*4i 1 of, IK gent Of 
land 857 955, 50- 
Arran. Earl cf 96^ 

Arras, 613 \ 

Arras fiiige f»f 76^ 

Arretliim 342 

AiTfTW, the hetzpil by ttle Ch^- 
neSB taw 

Ar8 ices 4 , King d| IhiiiifKIa, 

A 4 eee II , King 'Of 
Am 1 *es^l^T , Kln^ df H^aithU.^ 
A^c«lV„Kj«|g oflpartKlaf 
Atekm l^ng tnmK 





iM'Harthlfl., 
Airt»HJ<«rXV.i^^K yf IVtrtltlB, 


A;3^ Sxv . Xing yf Par- 

ii^d XXVI., King of Far* 

, ;r4rtii«»0 KXVU.,King of Pur- 

si|kis»i& XXVlli.,Xjngof Pur- 

Afw*j«i XXX.,VKi^^ of Par- 
tUU, 13<J8. 

Ai«ih6e«»Q0. • 

Arfijivaddfis I ., Kia g of G roat«r 
Artii^nia, ais. 

ArtayoMrioH, King tj (iruutur 
AMionfa<3V(ii. 

AtCaxerxeM I., King of Persia, 

ArtiLXiTxev II., King of Per- 
sift, 1213, i. 

Artaxerxej) III., King of Per- 
dill, 215. ■ 

Artiixcrxas IV., King of Por- 

Itiii, 120 m. Ji-f Arofttfiir. 
Artiixafa, City of, Olo. 

Artaxata, Battle oif, 3|.i. 
AitKxlii& 1., King of Greater 
Aiiiioiiif^ .315. 

Ariaxiiut ll., King of Greater 
Aimenla, 310. 

Artevelde, Jiiiiiea Viui, G49, 
1001. 

‘ AitevelUe, I’liilip Van, G‘i6. 

/ rthur, King, 811. 

Artlinr, I'riiice of Walt*8, 840. 

^ Arthur, Duke of Jirittany, 0.'i7, 
tttiL 825, 82(1. j 

ArtfipM, Don .loMj, Dictator of > 
Paragatiy, 1260. I 

A rUiifi, (138, 018, j 

Arurnlal, ArchbUhop of Can- 
.y*erbury, 843. 

Arvai Brothers, the, 327. i 
Arvernifthe, 373, 82(2. 

Aaa, King of Judah, 03, 04. 
Asctinliitf, 323. 

' Ascliaft'enbiirg, Battle iif, 603. 
Aahaiitee AVar, the, y3.V-‘J.17, 

* Ashikagft, the, 1227. 

A.'})i toreth, 184. Suf. Ainarti. 

' Asia Minor, lildtory of, 188> 

•mi. • _ 

‘W'hIa Minor lost to tlio Eastern 
» Giiipii'e, 428.. 

A:^4un, Battle of, 983. 

AflRtjhiif, Anne, 857. 

A'intdiiffian Dynaat3', the, lOtJ, 
m* ■ 

A>pasla,225. 

' .Aapern, Uaitle of, 588. 
Adf»rQ>i''P*te, Buttle of, 5U3. 

;i-.^ii|.ssUHr, .pitV of, 1.55. . . • 

' 

•- 738. 

' d\ 791. 

, ^A^yrlan " &fflpli‘«, the HiMtory 
/ ;.of, 153^172 ; descKiptiitn uf 
iaa-155 j character- 
' .S ldtli^ of paqple, 155 ; early 
subject to 
TAo j.indtsine'ub'ilce 
0 -- ^ .. ;Ajg[ltiiev^, <1 Afr ; BhaluntiioiAtc 
^iglgtlMit NIm X. 
XlkiUdsea fib- 
" IW; ,l%Jatii-Hls0OT 
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v. fkpwer, i63i: i.cQn<iara!it‘ “of 
Bbifllihaheiiei ll., 163* 144; 

, the Khipf re >e>t«U(l(!d -to tlio 
,Mediu«Ei'aii«Hn> iui4 ih(*^ 

.ilaii Gulf, .lb'4 ; saiemlryunhi', 
l!tt4; tlic' I .oa or Enipli«, 464, 
165 ; revolt of Babylon.. itBi; 
,2^rgo>-i eeiaew tiro thrbiKV' 
It'd; Ifls coiiiiifoHts, 165 ; 
Egypt tributary, 165 ; Baby- 
Ion 1‘egHliied, 156 1 couuuests 
n^f Beunaeherlbf lw-167; 
Esarhaddoii, 169; liis Am- 
hian expediilun, 169; Ah- 
«Uur - ItaAl - (Mil, 169 ; (uits 
do4'n the Kgypdan rebel- 
lion, 169. 170 coiKihers Asia . 
Minor, AruHMua, und Biist- 
' anla, 170; Adoms Ktiieveh, 

. 170; later rei'erseUj 170; re- 
volt of Media, 179; tbeSi'y- 
ihiait iiiyaifOM, 1 70, 17 1; 
A-Bhur-einod-iliii (.•iaiio-ns), 
17! ; inv ision of the Modes 
and' Siisiaiiiaiis, 171; revolt 
of Babylon, 171 ; fall of tlio 
Amyriaii l‘iiiipire, ITl, l72. 
Astolph, King of the Lum- 
biiril -, 411, 017. 

A^ttakhii:!, 1017. 

Asturias 1061 

.4st.y:iges. King uf Modia, 109. 
Asuncion, I2.5h. 

A (ace, King of tlie. AIuiim, KKU). 
Atagid, the river, 322. Ace 
A ^ 

Atahuallpu, Inca of Peru, 1248, 
1240. 

Atliiiiiugild, King uf Bpain, 
1002. 

Atban isins, 13.5. 

Ailieiiis Temple of, 2.51. See 

PUft/ltifHUi. 

Alliesis, tlic liver, 322. See 
Ahiyiw 

Atilbi. King of the Huns, 414, 
415,419,929. • 

Atlantic Teleg aph, the, 1183. 
Ailieiis r(LiiindeU.22:i ; early his- 
toiy, 221 *; desUli of Codrtis, 
220 ; r 'yuliy aiiollshed, 229; 
rub! "f Archoiis, 2^10 ; power 
of the nobles, 23.5; tvicle of 
Draco, 236; Ceylon, 235; 
sacrilege of Megaclos, 235; 
expulsion of ihc Alciiimo- 
iiirlK^236; the pbigne, 236; 
pui'itlcutioii of Kpiiiieiii leH, 
23<); laws of Solon, 237, 23S; 
quarrels of tlio factious, 'Jo*!; 
PIsistratUH, 23^; the two 
tyrants, 2.38; relurii of the 
Alciiia; 'iiidH!, 238; (;iis- 
• theiies, 239; quarrel with 
Spurtii, 239 ; Kutioeii coii- 
qiierud, 2-M; aid give ■ to 
the Tofiluii Greek'' against 
Persia, 240; the Persian in - 
VHsiiiii, 240; liattle f Mara- 
rbuii, 241; MilUiuies, 241, 
242; banish iiiont 'f Aris- 
tides, 242; Tlieulistocles, 
siipi'eme iit Athens, 242; war 
witli .iEgiiia, 242 ; a fleet 
built, 242; invasion of Xe*'- 
xes, 242.' Athens d-stioved, 
24 1 ; battle of Salaitil-, 244 ; 
Blai^OTliuH dofmted, • 24.5 ; 
A thens rehuilt and fortifled,. 
245 ; iiiterlieretice of SiNi;’’ta, 
.^245; confederacy of Delos, 
246; > Athens supreme in 
Gieece,. 2411; .8ryros tribu- 
tary, 246;' death *>f .Aristides, 
2-17 ; CimOn, 247 rl-« of Ibe 
Deiuoeracy.. 249; v^Porlries, 
249; Atlisns victorious ovw 
f luriiith, 1 Epi.daiili;us, ano 
;dB;gina, 2(^1 ; the l^iig Wal Is, 
:25(); . WAT 'With BjUrta, 25i), 
■''hfil ; Aliitwis undop perhHes, 
£&1| tite I Partheiioii, i2fil ; 


. hfteUflptfial sitpreQiHcy of 
Atlieiis, 252 ; rohoBluu of 
BiUtfOs, 253 ; inuiiea of tlib 
^ Paluponuesian War, 253, 264; 

th« Ten Xvars* War, 254-268 ; 

^ jAtM(;a Invaded by tlic Bipir- 
tans, 254; Athens .gverr 
crowded, 254 ; nttaeUs il(Min 
: IforlciiM, 264; (*leoif, rile taili: 
lier, 254 ; . the (dagiio «tit 
Atliuns/2^; deatU i<r Peri- 
cles, '255 (.Mltylt'iio Siiltdoi'fl, 
266; Oleon causes ibe In- 
liabl-ants to Im seiitoncod to 
death, 25b; tb a .decree re- 
voked, 256; AUieiiiaii vlc- 
toiy at Fylos, 25(1; S(»arta 
sutMi for peace, 256; ('loon 
preveiifs an iiniuiccnieiit, 
256; Victor^' at Spbacteriii, 
25i j'reverses of Alheus, 2.')7 ; 
death of t Icon ninl Braaid.-is, 
257 ; tlie peai cof Nicias,257 ; 
Alcibiaaes, 267 ; iho Ificili'iii. 
expedition, ‘.:5^ ; loss of tlie 
Athenian uvniy ami fleet, 
25 -i, 2:VJ- C'>itsirnintion nt 
AGieiiM, 269; tlm Decelian 
war, 2:i9.2tM ; trem hery ot 
Alcibliiilea, 259 , couiage of 
(he Atlu'iiians, 2.MI; fliielity 
of t^iiiiios, 269 ; Alcibiades 
aids Ills coimtrynieii, 261, 
162; vigonniH enOits of 
Atliens,,2()i ; buttle of (Jy-' 
iJOMHeniH, 261 ; leinni niul 
fall "f Alcibiiiiles, 2(i2 ; bat- 
, tie 4 if Arginii-n:, 262 ; battle 
of .12gosi)oUiini, 26^1; At ben- 
itin Muiireniacy destroy ed, 
26;l ; Alliens Kiirreiidcri to 
the Spartuns, 264 ; the tbirly 
tyrants, 264 ; 'iniinler of Al- 
eibiailes, 264 ; return uf the 
exiles, 26iV; Tlirn.Hyl'iiluH, 
265; fiilbof “till* Thirty,'’ 
265; order resimed at 
Athens, 265; con.'ervative 
reaction, 265 ; death of 8o- 
eratoH, 205; 266 ; I'eiaia aids 
A I hens, 267 ; the li^ng Walls 
lel'iiiit, 207 ; llie (leace of 
AniidcidaM, 267; wars of 
Atbeiisatiil IMieiiU, 271 ; the 
Social war, 27l ; Maceduii 
encroaches upon the Altien- 
iun pos.s«^sHions. 273; elT>>ris 
of DeiuosllieiO'S against 
PIplip, 273; I'lUtle of (^Iwe- 
rolled, 274; Pl»lii)i supivine 
ill Greece, 27 4< Alexander 
the Great, 274; driitli of 
Aiexiinder, 279; lebellioii 
HgMilst Bluredo'i, 282; 
Alliens conquered, 262; 
diMiili of Detnosiiieiuti, 282; 
Athens la'sieged by Pliilip 
V., 2S6; relieved by the Ro- 
mans, 286 ; L'liptiired by tbu 
lloumiis, 288 ; Atlimis under 
Roman rule, 289; captured 
and (diimlci'od by the Goths, 
289; St, Paul at Ajhens, 
29'i; Athens under Tin kish 
rule, 291 ; destnictinn «d' the 
l^lrtllenlln, 291 ; ilie Greek 
I e voJ iiti' >11, 294-297, 997, 998 ; 
.Atlo iiH TUMo the. capital of 
, the Kingdom of (H'nece, 297 ; 

bbs'.kudtal by a British fleet, 
. 293 ; ruvnUitluli id 1862, 298. 
.«ciantii. Battles of, 1179, 
Atlif'Ufaii, King of England, 
631.815. ' 

Atheritee, Buttle of, 835. 
AftHhis 1., King Of Pergamus, 
284, :9*2. :H)7. 308. 

Attains II., King of Pergunius, 
308. 

Attolus IH., King of Perga- 
hius. 398. :i00, 3o7.* • 

Attica. Sve AUten$, , 


At«c1ipoxAlco,1234. , , 
Anersradt, Bwttle of,W, 77^ 
1931 . ■■ 

Angsbi^, the League of, 7l2. 
AugHhuig, Biel of, 5^1, 555, 
659; 669. , , ,. 

AufiHtniig Confessl. n,tb«, 568. . 
AngHlnirg, Kdict of, 558. , 
AugrtbUigvltollglouii Peace of, 

. boo. ■ .■■■■'■.■ 

Aug<iburg, Battle «it; 560,. 009, 

.A ugiirs, J he Itmoan, 329. 
AulKilHieitburg, Duke i f, 

A iigii lien of the l!3iruN< ans, 3.11. 
Augusiine, St., 8U. 

Au^istu* Empoi or Ilf 

R. jue, lf?9-384. . 

AugnsruH IJ.. Klt)^ of PoUhd^ 
574, "723, 1923,' W20. 1l23. 

A ii'giisT UH in., X ttig^if Poland, 
723, 724, 192T.- , 

A ugiisinl us, Einperoir of Kdnie, 
416. 

A u lie roilhcll, the, 550, 1031. 

Auinale, Diike oh .085> 

AuiiiMie, Due d’. klH. 

Aureliiin, Kuiperoi- of IWiBa, 
4' 9. ; ^ 

Amelins, Ma.cus, ihlii>eit>r of 
Koine, ^94. 

Ani'ungzebe, 913. 

AUHciilum,J4 ttle of, 344. 

Aunfe f*t/, liatlle of, 587,708, 
nts. 

AuHimlia, 035; googrii(ililcal 
jixi-iii.iu, I'-'bt ; pcculbii ities 
of the country,' 12(>1, 1262; 
Aborigines, 1262; first lUen- 
tiou of AuStralinl 1205 ; (lis- 
enveries of the S|ianiurds, 
Portiigiu'Se and Dutch, 1*65 ; 
voyages of Tasiuiin, 1265; 
Captiiii Oin k's explotalions, 
121.0; Beltlcineiit tf Kew 
Kealaiai, l'2ti6; rolonizalfoM 
of Qu0(th'''laiid, West A UAlra- 
lia, Victoria and fionth Ans- . 
traliH, 1260, 1207; explora^ 
lion nf tlie interior of the 
cunUnoiit,,126fl-l271, 
Australia, Bonth, PiDVince of, 
1^(»7; bistiiry of, 1285-I2.se ; 
geogi aph ical position, 1 285 . 
1280; descrip4ii>a of tlie 
country, 1280 ; illsciiveiy by 
Ca()tain Klinders, 1289; the 
laind ('• 'in panics, 1280* 1288 ; 
the Hist oniigiants, 1288 ; 
Adelaide founded* 12Mi ; Jll- 
lidviseal laud specultftjotie, 
rtK8 ; tiuam-lHl troubles, 
1288 ; Sir tieorge Gi'e.v’s'ud- 
ndiils mliiiti, 1288; discov- 
ei y of cu|>pei'. 1288 ; the Bnl- 
linii Act, 1289 ; rci^;ionalblo 
government Iniruduced, 
1289; internal Improvti- 
luerits, I289{ the flrst Pui lia- 
ineiit, 1280^ aiinexstli'ii of 
the Northern Terriliny, 
1289; the Overland Tele- 
grapli. 1289 ; sidisequent lijs- 
lory, 1289. 

Australia. West, Province .of, 
935; bistiiry of,' 1289-1201 ; 
g«-ngriiphical position, 1280; 
deHcri))(ioii "f the cniitiiry, 
12' n, 129't ; discMvcry by the 
Dntcb, 1299; the ..English 
take ()• fission, 1200; . the 
Swan Jtiver settlement, 
1290 ; eiifly history nf f|i« 
colony, 1299; it is made h ' 
penal settlement; 1200; gtadr 
mil Irni'itiyejneiit' of tlie 
colony, (209 ; abolition of tin* 
cuiivicr sysKnii, lv09 1 siilisu* 
qneiit histo y. 1290, 1291, 
Australia, iirtHveaof, 1202-1204. 
An^ullan E^plonttious, 1207- 

Au8tM^515. 



Irj' tlMM'l:**ft»akfie, 6-i2 ; in-' 

4 tli« - , Tti«opl4>u)t», 

:gri(fith BAvari^s ASS,- 
.lo^ liijirlfci;^ A3<) ; mud^ lut 
iftrlependeiil Bnctiy, ; 

a:]9; 

A lbert of 

; nW} AVUeitbfi^jnx'HGdioutit 
: K<itgK.A;iU; lA>oi)«)ld II., 
1 >aU()i M‘i; w'litn with tb0 
ft-ii ; IwiMlo 1 >f Moi'liilir' 
tfu. AlvJ', g'li la Cni’intblii 
«»i'l tht? Tyrol, A44 ; L«H)t><0il 
' Ilk, M4; Toueviiki Ibe Avar 
, ;ttr.hh thti ijltelss; A+i ; Iv«ti1e 
t»r 0tfnii«c||i, A44;.<1onlii <•(' 

. LfHipolii,' M4; Albert II. 

ntioJo OoriiUTi Kijtji^, 617 ; 

.1 Au^trU hmdu uu Arcbdor-liy, 
6.47 ! Ladi^tlaus, 547 ; Froib 
♦TICK III., 647; war witli 
HMhgary, 648; Vleniiii 
Mkon, 548; OloirteM V., 5 'p 1 ; 
FeA'dlnatid Arclidokp, ^u)*! ; 
r foiiTidii Tbe llouHO of Htljlil- 
'bmg, 6ABi Foidluiilid bo- 
eom<‘» Klnj^'tvf JUdieiniA,, 
5f»7;>'ionnn bwiPK«d by Ibe' 
Til ks 657 ; ' film g.iry and 
Bidioml'v lUiib'd 
6.^H ; FerdiiiAiiH oliA oii Ger-' 
nmii Kiiig^ 

emiioiWi 6laxtmiliHii 

.11., Artti; Riiil ifih II., .560; 

MklitlilliH, Tji'lbiiOi ; KoTili- 

naiid 1 1 1. ,661-600 ; iVniocu- 
ti 'll of rim Wotcbtimi#, ijO.'I; 
tUe » oHsi’it’t Mnr, 'nyi ; war 
witli ilm TMrka,572 ; Vioniui 
V*'‘iegi}il. BT4; rollevud by 
joliM tkiWenki, 67i ; Tnaity 
of ('R' I whjs, 672 ; WRff with 
tlm./Torh* 6.’4; vicKnieNpf ; 
ri'lm}6 6:iiget.ic, Afi; war of 
tli<.‘ turtrfHO 0n<:o<*a8ion, 67'i- . 
67 «; Miim,Thoiv(i»'i, f»7iWiri;|; ; 
]riaucb.l„i7<i-68.i; inirtitton ' 

; of yMlRrid,’^|l!l; Jom^ph 11., 
683, AH ; tho Jcaiiits, ox- 
GS.*!; (he viHita 
Vreii'ia,*' A>»?l; 1 as irf tlin 
Nediorliind 684 ; Lo<i|iold 
ir,6H* ; tin* French Ilevolu- 
tiori« 684 ; Aiiatria toipiHvta 
tli« FraoMi King, :)84; the 
tliini fMirUtidii of F.ibind, 
AMa; wiir witli Fmneo, .58.-) ; 
Tre ity of Koj nil •. 

V685; Aiiatliii gaioa Vmihco 
■ Rod other ItRlliui territory. 
686; Jolna tlio coHlitioii 
AgHiiVRt Franco. 6^.5 • Ilattlo 
or Btarenuo, 68.> ; Hiii tie of 
rii>hei)lii)(Ten,68'i ; llo> pence 
.-of IVHMevillo, '68.5; renew.vl 
of tlir* war with France, ri'^7 ; 
«iir< wilder of' Ulin, .5S7 ; Nu- 
ll deb.’i Rt VlcnM**, Tj*'" ; lliit- 
tle or Anatftriitz, 687 ; tlio' 

. jM'iice of C*l'eHSil>iirg. 6f<T ; hii- 
miliutl n of Aiialrjn, 687; 

, Fr iVcib I., 5ST; the Ana- 
trian tin ipi -‘0,587; war with 
Fia‘ow,6i'v8; battle of Kck- 
Uluhl, AB'i; lo of K itla- 
lion. 688: Viffadooii Rt VI- 
.e'niiH, 6*^f:Uai(1eH of Aapi'rn 
•fifl AVn^rani, 68H ; Treaty 
of Schiml^tinn. .588; Ansirla 
Joina the c vilitinii nin^vivist 
N»nail«f>ii, f*R0; lialMee -of 

iiiid Leipzig. iV.iO; , 
ITie Ftencli d' ivei.i HCromihe 
Hill *0,. 591); fillof NafKileoM, 
W»1 ; Treaty of IMris, .Wl ; 
jioitrn of INaiiolPO'i, .59 -* ; 
BiiMIe of WaMnJI o, 6ie>; 
Trottiy ilf Vienna, 68:4; 'bo 
QeiiiiRri GotiftHlIerRMlon, 6 ' 
death of Fraude 1., 6U6.; , 


Fenlirtandl, 705 ; tVe:Fwnrh 
liinOhithm of 1848, «; 
elfect upon the Aiirtrian 
l‘;^upil*e^ 6«ftj 696 ; the 
fort l*arii •itierit Riiid Aaeein 
bly, 60ii; the tjchteai^ig- 
HolateiJi. .tn>ubies, .69U; tho 
lliet of Hrtnga,ry 

dehiiuidb in<iHpi(>ii4.l4^nc«, U)s ; 

* Tnutl.ny irf ilie gaiilauii ol*' 

\ iei >ii:i, 608 ; . A^ieniiu t-ikeii 

■ by 4he linpi*' in4 tin>o]> 0, 698 ; 
alHlicativii ol'Fcidiuiind, 698 ; 
Francia Joeeph, 698; otit- 
break at Vifiinn. 598; Italian 
. rovolia ipielledl M>8; ihe 
Hungarian llevoliilion, .54»S; 
Hungary cruahed, 698; 
cHiirtb to n<\ite tlu^ <.*onntiii 
CoiifcileraMoii, 609; Hlrtiggle 
fj- aiip’iMiiacy 111 Gfriiiari^', 
699; the Uontlederntioi). re- 
arortnl, 690; the 8clileeu’ig- 
HuUtein w ar i cmuimkI, iSiM) ; 
peace with lienuiark, .599; 
wnr with Fiaoce atol ^ni- 
di lii,. 599: Treat V of Vrtla- 
: franca, .500; Anal i fa lo.^..< 
Ijuuiburdy, .'00 ; the DaiiiAli 
wjir, ; qiianv) with 

Pnii»..ia lucr the (UicliicH, 
(iO-i;- the Seven AVta^Us’ war, 
..li0J’<i04 ; H.'if flo of K 'linig- 
g atz, IMH ; Aurttiia expelled 
fruji Oermany. (i!,5 ; rettr iim 
III the AiiHlriMo goveroiiienr, 
696'; the Km or t cn>wiirf‘cl 
King of lliingHry, 905; tho 
Auaii'o - lluugaVuui uu'ti- 
iirchy, Oo.) ; tba, Kinperoc' 
virtita berlhi, 818; viait of 
the Genu in Kiii|K‘rt>r niiti 
King of Italy to Vietiija, 018. 
AUblHun Netherlaiide, the, 
,584, 6.?r>. 1 !() ) 

Andi'ian Suo'-ea-lon, w-ar --f 
tJm, 406, f>7r.-678. .72 1, 7-^5, 
992, 1970, 1099, 1121. IKVI. 

A iw ro- 11 u n gn riuii MLnimi chy , 

the, t'4^»-r»l8. 

Aiiba-rai of All the Rnsshia, 
1014. 

A 11 tun. 622. 

Auverg'ic, ' 

Avara-l/oix), Itpittleof, H87, 

Avuiicniu, IL'O; 

A vain, the, 487, .519. • 

Avuria, Kingdoiii of, 118. 
Avclluneda, Geo., .VreHident 
Argiiutliie KepubliG, i‘258. 

AveiMiiie lull, ihe^'jii. 

AvitUM, Knipeior of Kome. 416. 
Ayaciicho, BattU) of. 1240, 

A-« <ree, the, I98.'i, 

Az V, 096, 996, 1022, IU2B. 
Azov, .SiM < f, 707. 

Aztfcsi, ’he, 1 2:^-1 2:4.5. .4- 

Azzo, 61ui (iui- of K»te, 531. 

B- 

Baal. 6-5, 184. 
liunlLH-r, 972. ‘ 
liuiHlia, King of lacnal, 00. 
1);ilibirigton, Anthony, 808. 
Hiibel. liie Tower of, :i5. 
Kubvlon. I.5U, 177, 178, 180, 
Unbylonia, hla'oiy of, 170-1^0; 
de e Uiti«iii of the country, 
170; kingdom ftiundod by 
N'llxiiiuniuir, 179; early 
kings, 173; McNa1u(;ili Mia- 
dan, 173 ; aubie>vl to Aseiyr'iv 
178 ; revolt of N'ubo|kihuwiir, 
173; the nt?w hiiigdmn. 17.*i ; 
reign of Nehiiehndnezaai*, 
176-lKI; Jecusuleiti d«- 
trt"nypd, 17.5 ; Tyre aulwlned, 
I7A-'; .Kgypt TOhflHiared. iT.Ar 
177 ; u|^>eiiTirat glocy of lHaJpy- 
' Ion, 1 77 ; N'ehitchadMeaaar^a 
UittdnvBs, 179; dratU, 18U; 


' . : gibHMr, I tit r DeldltfV-ittllbkit.k" 

: Itjh V jhlVof Mbylon;^ 1 89^^ 
J^'vloiiisli Captivity, the; 99-' 
lox. ■■•.■ ■ ■,. ■,■'■ ■■■ 

n -yd. 876, 876. 
llMiMrla, Kinr^loin^of, 31.0> > 
b:.d loz. Tiva*> hf,1087. 
lisulujoz. Siegd pf, 77S. 
li»dl>ee, ‘iiobii, 843. 

Ifadeo, Ti-«aty of, 574- 719. 

Hart! *iry, Waifle of, 818; 
b igiiad, 974-977. 

UMgihwt. Khtilif oC 974-977. 

lixllliL 1*245. 

It .my,61., T87, 7a9, 74‘^. 
IhiJnzet I., Sultan of Tirrtcey, 
fly I. , 

Uaju'/,et II., Snltm of Turkey, 
992. ^ ' 

Baker, Col., 11 CS. 

IbtiHaiu. 66. 

Bjilak, King of Alonb, <i.5. 
Balukiuvii, Butlle ol, 797. 
BuUk), < 'a‘i*Brc, 699. 
bulbon, Yuaco Niificz de, 1126, 
1118. 

Bahlwbi, King of JiTiiaaleih, 
982, 98H. 

Uahlw-lu, Count of Huinault, 

Baldwin I. (Braa de fei), Count 
Ilf Flanders. 1099. 

Bahlwin V. , Count of Flundem, 
63.5. 

Rii|ea>ic U>a, the, 218. 

Bale, liatlle of, ;172. 

Balibiiiii. Gen,, Prcaidont of 
lioliuii, 12.5.5, 

Bnlkan.s, INi-sageof the,by the 
B usMian k 1 96*2- J 057 . 

IbiHatil, .lohii, 86S, 
bdljhiim, Don A;:lo1fo, Presi- 
doiit of Bolivi i, 1256, 

Bnlllol, KilwMi-d. 891’*, 8:57, 049. 
Hulll I, J hn,K:i2,K{:i,94.5dM7. 

' Bullot, voting I'V, in Kngiaiul, 

9:12. 

BuliuoriMoch. L<>rd, 
lialinecioo. Lord, 99l. 

Balta. Col . PioHidoiit of Peru, 
1269. 

Baltimore. Corda, 1131, 1132. 
Bnltiliiore. 11.5,5. 
flidue, Ciiidinnl ib*, 6('4, 

Bmidii Oriioital, the, 1250. 
B'.uidini, Bornunio, 47:4. 

B inking in lliu Middle Agoa, 
4(i:i. 

Banka of the United .St’ites, 
the, 149, 1158, II CO. 

Bmik of Kngland, tin*, 95*2. 
Banks, timi. N. 1171, 1174. 
Bhmium'. (i' n., .569. “ 

biinnorKhnr'i, Buttle of 8^14, 
91'^. 

Bupniiine, Buttle 0^,613. 

Bar, riK* Coiifi'doratos-iil', 10*28 
BniHU.TA. 

Barbary Stntea, the, puniahed 
hv the Uuitud States, 1161, 

I 11.56. 

• Bin liar iw.'t, .536. Sec Fretitricle 
i J. oj ^it't'tnony. 

Burb .r 993, 1071, 1072. 

S-e K'mirctltfin J^isha. - 

Barbe Marhoia, 764, 

Bardbioini, 7 Hi. 
ltari!orlv?lias, !<«, :m. 

Barflia. is^r 

Bn'ehoneg.. Praise God, 884. 
Bari, 447, 418 . 

barlow., Capt-iin, 1)28. 
bRciiet, Battle of, 84(5, 
Barripvehn, Oiden,' tuiMi, 1)197. 
Bkwis’ AVar. the, 8-28-831 . 

»nrrMv,74». 

Barifead-iMt, |1 r>' of the, 68 5: 

CuuutrtM dttj '728-^^ 

Buitlielvmy. 754. 


•i:;- 

42T,'42v- 

Bttdiiaiv 427.:; 4'--. 

IbuikiuKrtdge, 114t, ' \ . ■ 

^^leVtho i'dii hcB of, 47t)j M6. 
Haeio, Trcaiy of; 686; ' , 6 

Basghofi, the. W. mrJO^ 

Bass, Dr., t i6{l,;.12.9^. ' ■. 

Biujh’ Strait ^ ^ \ : ■; , 

Bassano, Uattkvot 762, 
b'laslanus'. 

B.istiom]tierre, MarBiml,.69^.'. ; 
Brtsiiom. 972. ■ -ti ...‘ ■ 
Ba-tiis Auttidny de la, 964. . 

Baatlle, the. (566, 72li;7.'«t; . 

bataviaus^ the, 613, 624, 1c89, 
1990, 

B;itavian Republic, the, 

Bid^isheba, wife of Baviit^ 87. . . 
llaiou, Khan of Tariaiy, 1011. ^ 
Butouin, H>42-lU4k 
Baltin. Gen. Lorenzo, PiesI- .. 

dent of Uruguiiy, 1257. ■ "' 

Buttle Abbey, 818. 

Bautzen, Baitle of, 689, 779. ■ 
Bavaria, Kingdoin of, Riibject 
til Pepin, f>19 ; rebels HgHifiRf 
' (Uiarleioiigrie, 619; is ctui- 
qihuvd by him, elO; iiiadt!,ti 
County, .519; made a Ihilca- 
d >1111 li.v Otto 1., 528; lleiivy, 

528 ; ri'hi'ls against Otto Tl., 

629; llo.iry the Wrangler, 

629; Im rehels, 630; tiur. 
Dnke of Bavaiia ti«eoniaa 
(.levmau Kn ppi\>r, 630 ; Otto 
made Duke, 631-631; Bayii- 
rill given to Leopuid'of Aitft- 
trin, .5:1.5; givon to Susouy,'' 
MU; Clisrles VI I., 676-57, >/; 
Maria TI»ereHa, Queen" ol 
Ba rii H a, . 57 8 ; . Mux Imlliati 
,lo*.eph, 678 ; Bavaria gkina 
the Tyrol and Voiarlbem;. 

•587; erected into a kihgdtuM;, 

587 ; rovolt oftho'ryr»»l,6h&.; 
execution of Itufer. 680 ; fitll ’ 
of N ajigilooTi, 5'»1 , t.02 ; Lnnja 
J.. 596 ; French IteVohitlou 
of 1818, 59,5 ; oftixcl upon 
Havai ia, .596 ; the KlngHbr 
dicates, 696 ; liluxiiiiflian IR; 
.506; the “ Seven W’eckf* 
War,” 603, 696; the FiRiiCCt*' 
tjlownaii ' war, t:08-til6 ; thm^^ 

’ Genmin empire fomisd, 614, ' 

«1V ■ i. 

Biiyanl, Chevalier, 483^ 6*0, 

OTl. ■ 

Bava/etli. H’42, * ■- 

Baylim, Buttle > f.^■70. . 

Biivonne, 944. 8:)N. ' .. , , ' 

Baaalue, .MurijUal. (MW, m-WtS.;: 
Benehy J lead, i:tWt!lfe*'df, 

802, ■■■ ■ . 

.Bearn, r*9:c 

Beaton, Cardinal, 9.56, 960i 
Beaufort, DiudieM.^f, 

GnhrirUf‘<t' iSli.'rf'Vj*.. ■■■■.■ 

BtMiufoi't, OardilMI),' 814. • ■ 'V’-' 

BcaugeVi cy , ponurlf vjTi 
!Bei.iii]iRriniis; M.a(biiqw..dev ^ 

■ -iSr £ypre.:| 

B^anhanuila, 

Benninunt,' ,BaitBe'''0ifi-’^4 : 
llenTinb ;Va ItiAkude, 

Heaiirdganl, 

. ■■■.I'lUhMt;, 
lleKskeC 'fitenilta 
Metford; llxthh; ©uiijo 

■ ’"f ■' 

SedriiMMiM*. ;BRt;|ld^ £ 






^ ^Vr Bertin, Oiotgrm of, l*>ft8; 

BiMJiwdotte, Mtftiriril, 77A;TO; 

■ ■';■■■■ W^.\%‘-v;iV-^>-i:^^^ ■. ■M1.46;lrw;ri2u/i«i}^*^w<f»; 

Bt-rnivixi, Jit., (53ft, 984. 

I llentf, 5^; . . 
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• ViJttttUira Bfi'ry, DadK^H of, 74|0. 
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; unrtcrAna- ttertlM,>Cjucen of Pmnco (Wife 

coii- df Bobrit (ho Pifdw), 62)2. 
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101 « ^ 

Capua A'»LAfi2,^ 

Caiaeila, Bnitierir of Rome. 

3><(} 1208 
Cnaias, 1255 
Cnractar ns, 808 
Ouaiisius. 4(r3,609. 

Caibu, Paptritl^, ^b-klGB. 

Carl Ol ari, the, 408 499 
Canliff Castle, 631, 820 
Cirelia, 1023 
Caiiiithia 522 

CiiiiniH Fmporor of Home, 
401, 4(r2 

Carisb kAo Castle, 881, 896 
ran-ins (81 
Ca liNie 820 833 
Cm hiiimn King of Tfaly, 443 
( aiioiiian, Dukeoi the Haiika, 
III) 

( nil nmn King of the If mirks, 

rn 

( nrlos lion son of Philip II 
of bpni 107 > 

rtulos Doll tl A Mill 1 1 DJT8 ^ 
Cniijs, 1)1 n (the Youngei), 
1079 

(''arlottn I ini rcss of MtXlSo, 
mo Ml) 

Call wiiz, TMiify ot, 572^995 
( irn If, 748 7 I 
(ill III e (Jiueii of Kugluid 
(Mifi of (leoige II ) 901 , 

Cnoline Diiein ot Fnghi^d 
(Milt ot G(o gp II \ 93.1 ^ 
CHioIme, Queen of Aaples, 
7(i8 

Ciiioliiiaf Slieimaiis March 
Diiongh tlie 1180 
Cm nini, Fmnti Hr d i,4s2, 4(>8 
(amisru (un 12>1 
CiiiniA Gen 1251 
( iinu r 748 749 
Cl noil D tl G, Piesident of* 
tcniiioi'', 1251 
( Mriageiia 1039 
Cailunt Lon 902L 
Curt ut 8ir( eorge, 1131. 

('ai thage, lllsioi > of, ji17--221 ; 
flight if Didn, 247 , CarthSftt 
founded, 217 , lemtory nf, 
.17 giiidual growth 217, 
uih nies, 217 j Westsrif SHdly 
Hill pit to CartlOige, 
Nirdiota nmquerd^ 911^ 
> 1 doilies ill the llakSlilctst^ 
218, In the piitiarles lilH; 
ii«)pHln 218;»nComf6atii^ 
Mnittt 218 , army and Mry» 
an, teriltorial |i»Uey, fl]«| 

, coininorce, 219. miini-* 
* ment, 219, mligkifl^ 
wur in baitlstif 

lliniera, 210, Ltbyar tiilm* 
tiry, ZliO; aaMnwwth 
eiise 220, 221 , Dronhle 
Rome, 221 , alDaiisiiy vriift 
Rome Against Pytyfi^At^, 
Ok flrit PmrietaaFfffllTftbM 
second I^nic waiv'^; tV 
thinl Piiote wkf, ml <V 
btnietiO^ fsllhtkge, 

356, lebaiH V 6t#ia RsiK 
fw 376 ResJbiOlf. ( 
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: 12o3; 0 r i^yiofi, »1^ tt«,; 




t' ■"""■ 

v-.« .‘•G'>.l«5ii*i)^' BiittluA-oi;. '674, ?rri8; 
Ctet. »a*tte rif; 7t)Svl^i. . 

; 

. GiipHClbife,fei^ttle6r,7r)2L 
; Ca>«tlli>, Kirigdt'm of, IIHJU-IUTO. 
i)|jitji«» C6uMcil of< 7.0. 
Ca'fliiUtt Gnxi.^ Pi^detit ul 

.: 0iMir»r«'njrt», Ty-rfi, 023. 
eft^-v-ViW ^e, 
eksfciv, ^TOfle, im 
;«t?tilul:fiie, fi, Soi'f^uii, 360. 
P'ltalitnia, .1075^ ’. . 

C'ateftby, Robert, 8f2. 


AMriif, MiiVft. ■ 
st/bagiiinco, U iftle olVlTfit;’ 
i 'iijcrrin’ea^ Rmtiii (ti; gftl* 313. 
(Mi'iffaiiD. tbe, 42t!. Sm TiH'k^* 
baWfi; l'«r4»4»i, J Iti. 

• halcodan, 0‘»uffcil nf. 138. 

' OUmMcmk, llistitry Ilf, ■ T4i*.4*i.‘l ; ; 
(leHcriprirn at the contitry, i. 
140-150; eaily htory, 150.; 
llKbylou founded, 16() ; Urkb, 

I. 150; Klgi, 1.50 1 HMcertalii 

1>oilo(1,l5.l ; tliii'd and fiiurtli 
i dyiiiiNties. 151 ; Kliuiiiiutfni- - 

bi, 151 ; conqiifreil l>y -A»- 
fiyibi, 151; advanCM i-i eivil- 
fxution,l5i ; i6li(;i.>ii,l5l,l&2. 
f'luilowin. Bay of, ,1 *2114, 
Chai(fr»v«, Mkirmiifli at, R80. 
CltHlaifi, Battia «ir,>414, 0^0, 974, 
1001 . 


CathaHiie I., Kiitprom of linn- Cli(inibei1air],D. H., 1105, 1106, 
0ta, <5^12.1 Chainborvy. fiSO. 

CiiWiartiii* II. fthe Groat), Fni- -Chuntbbril, Conut do, 804-S0G. 
proBfl Ilf Jliiflsia, 5.S'J, Clmmillait, 717. 

VOSO'IO'II. . Oh»impiigiu*, ( -.innty of, G42. 

CatUa’ino of Ai’nffou,Quecii of Chrinipcaiix. 'VVilliiim de, 


Bng1uiul,840-R.’)4, 1 

Cathaiiiio nf Bragiinza, Quoon 


Oltami>lniii, Sumuol, I ICU, 

120 >, 1 - 201 . 


of Bnalaiid, 705, 8<!i6, &87, C)niin|ilHiii, Lake, Battle of, 
1086. 1155. 

ratliarino of Fi :mco, Qiuiun of Oliamrie de Mari, 730. 

Bnaland, 657-059, *^44. Clirtuc«norsiviUf,Unftl«of.ii72. 

Cnifaaritin iTownvd, Qiioorti of Chandiarnyadu, Biittluor,I'251. 
England, &e Howard, Cat/i- Clianz.v, Geu., 013, 
anm. Clmpinan, IV alter, 054. 

Catlnirino Pnrr, Qiifcn of Eng- (3ia|Miliepec. 1237. 


landi: Ser. P.tn\ Cat ha 


(;iiiipnlt(i|>w, Ball In of. 1101. 


Catharine Von Bora, ycite of (Jlnu-taH, Pronidency of, 1255. 


Martin Lnthe '. .5,57. 

Cathidlc League, t e, 501-570. 
Oi^iriut, Mai'nhal, o7u, 574, 71.3, 

••Oitto tbe Killer, 3.5n. 

Cati^ M ^Pi ii'fl ns, 370-37*5 . 

Cuio §twet Cuuitpiiiu^y, the, 
823. 

Cafteaii Ciimbrosis, Treaty <if, 


• ipO; tips, Ht73. 

C mitus, 3^1. 

Catiiltirt, Gains Lutalius, 348. 
Candine Furks, Battle of the, 
340. 

Caidaiiicourt, Marshal, 778. 
<'avaiguRc, Gen., 793,794. 
Gavahers, the, U8o. 

OliVbur, Count, &0ii-o07. 

Cawnpui Cl. l).34, 

. Qixtou. IVIIliiiin, 848. 

Cycil, «i r VM i I iiLiii , 803-867;' Sre 
J^fd tiurligh. 

OftUt Bohoi't, Karl of Stilldbtir}' 
870.m 

CHCito^i;223. 

Cedar GreeJe, Battle of. ll 78, 

. . ^iHar Mchi'itMln, Rattle of, 1 17'2, 
Celebi^a Islands, the, 913. 

.j Oeiaatlau 111,, pope of R mo, 

■ 

.Gill^oy upon the*' 

of, 722. 

'Ci»M4Ma:na, the, 3(U, lu59. 
Celtic^, :1069. 

Tunnel thvoni£h,5y0. 


(iharette, 7.50. 

CharlcMuagn*', beromos joint 
.King of the Frinks, 517; 
solo King. 517; Qoiiqtiei-a the 
SaxoiH, 517, 518; to« Pope 
n-ks his aid agaiiiHt the lioni- 
*bnHli$, .519; Cbarleiuagne in 
ltidy,5l9 ; conqiucrH the Loin- 
bji'd'*, 519; ex)iedition tq 
Spain, 519: battle of Ron- 
eeavalleri,.519; tlio Siuiliish 
March,” 519; conqueia the 
llnvariHiiB. 519 ; eorifpiera the 
Avars. .519; adde their cU>- 
minioiiH to hia empire, .519 ; 
visits Jt-ime, rilO'. tilal of the 
Pope, 519; Chnrleinngiic! 
crowned Emperor of the Ko- 
nnne, 519; view of Clmrle- 
magiie's einpiiG, .519.523; 
treaty with the Eastern Em- 
peror, 521 ; power of Chorle- 
uiagnc, .521 ; IIIh g.iverii- 
nient, .521 : the Marks of 
Germany, .522; ailniiiiiH' ra- 
tion of jiistiec, 5'2‘2; encour- 
ages learning, 5*^2; pereoinil 
cliaracteristics, .522: Louis 
cruwneiJ Emperor, ,5-J3.; death 
of Charleinagni ^ 523; divis- 
ion of hid euipire; ,523. 

■Charlemagne; Eiupirif of, 517- 
525. 

Cliarlomagne, Laws of, 521, 
.522. . 

Charles the Bald. German Em- 
piT..r. 443, .52:1. 526, <>27-629 

CharbiM the Fat, Gorman Km-’ 
per T, 443, ri2<l. <129. .. 


(^tftaHfdal Ci-Icbraiiouri in Clie Cliarlea IV,, Gerniaii Emperor, 
llalt«l-flratei»,1185, liHti. 543,544. 

.IfVnixiaitial Interimti 'nal Kx- <lliHi'lt*s V., Ge^mait Emfiernr, 


lilbitlwn, the; lIRi'i. 1 Im>. 
Ctntiiriea, the Ruman. :{--9..334. 
Cerda, Ch iJm .du iai 6oi. 


OeHtoH^ fiiUdlf ^ 


.5.51-580, 850-853, 857. 1080* 
1073, UBI2. 

Clmrlea VI., Gerhiati Emperor, 
.574, 575. 7 15-7 IK 90 i, 906. . 
CU.arle'* VM Gm-nian Kmper- 
; ..or, 57 6-, 578. ^ ^ 

Ghafleii L', ICInXi'f fil'xfn. 
(Jharltm V. m l^f.i many. 


, \ Charles IT ., King of Bpaiiit 706, 
- ^'.J 714, 715, lOTdJr ^ 


'Chaiii!i ttt, Khig of Spdhi, 
72^7iri,io7K!ltP7. . 
CharlM iv„ -K itig bf 
770. I<l7rv1<i78; 

Chitrlea I , K i^g of Englftiiiif, 
Vti64,87i:, 87*.8«2, 96::.0(i0, • 
ChurioK li . King of Epgianjd, 
»05-70S, 882*ft««. .966, ,967. 

O af)ea IV. ^e Bcl), King of 
S France, ti4K 8^5, 336. ^ 

Clmrlee V; |le P igtf), King of 
VranCe.652-6.5.5. 

Chavlea VT. the M^tdl-Beloved, 
King of France^ Cot -059, S4(i, 
K4 i. 

Cbxi.les VIM King of France, 
l»:>a-6! -2. 843, 8il. 

Charles V I fl., King of Fraiict', 
4;5.477. <167, *9 8, 849. 

Chari • -8 IX., King of Fiance,. 
679-683; 

Glia' bs X., King of Fr nee; 
7>7. 788. 

Chillies the Simple, King of. 

the FiAnka, 839, f>3t. 

Charles Albeit, King of 8ar- 
ilinia, 41K>-,'302. 

Charles Fvlix, King of Sar- 
dinia. 4{M). 

Cliarlea EAiinannel fTI., King 
■ •f i^aiiliida. 40.5. 496. 

Charles Einuiaiiuel I V., Ki'ig 
of Siirdinia, 497. 

Clurlos IX., King of Sweden, 
1118. 

Cliiirles X.. King of Sweden, 
1118,1119 

nmile.s XL, King of Swodeii, 
1119. 

Cliai'loH XII., King of Sweden, 
899. 0(J(i, 900, 1023, 1024, 1119- 
1121 . 

Chnrlen XIII , King of Swe- 
den, 1122 

Charlo- XIV., Kltigol Sweden, 

1122. 

^Charles XV,, King of Sweden, 
1122. 

Charles, Count of Chrirolflis, 

, 663. Chmits fUti BolU 
of Burfjfmdff. 

Charles, i)uUe of Bom b'in, 482- 
484, «7 <>.<m 4. 

Charles ihe Bud, King of Na- 
varre, 6.51, ft5:j. 

Charles of Anj >11, King of Sic- 
ily. 4.58-4W), 641,642.988. 
Cimrles the Airtidnko, 5S8, 
7.52-754, 7.58, 767, 768, 772. 
Cliiirles, Prince of Bnvarhi, 003. 
Charles if Bh is. 049. 

CharlPB, Duke of L- •n’aine, 572. 
Charles. Duke of L^nraine, < .31. 
Charlos Prince, of Lonaine, 
570, 579, .581, 72.5. 

Charles, Duke of Oilenos, 057. 
Charles *4' Valois. 044. 

Cliarles the Bold, Duke <4' llnr- 
giindy, 548, 602-008, 846, 
t692. 

Charles, PHik'o of Koumania, 
1954. 

Charleston, S C., 1143, 1147, 
1140,. 1170, IIKO. 

Charlestown, Mass., 1143. 
(Miarlotte, PriucoHs of Wales, 
026. 

Cliai lotto, N. C . 1U3, 

Cliarter of biboitius, the, 820, 
Charter, the Pe-ipleV, 928,929. 
Chartists, 'he, 928,5<29. 

Chill tere, Confirmaiiun of the, 

8:«. 

Chartres, 661 . 

Chartres, Duke de, 747; i8fe«" 
LooU Pftiltftp€. 

Chai tre'*, Duke de, 791* 

Ches^ie, Gen., 790, 1UHI, I108- 

Cbatnannenf de Pandsu, ^5.5. 
Cliateau' tfuX, Duchess of. 724. 
ChatUaip, 887, 


rhiittali'v»chf»e rt w; 

Chat latp »i .ga, Ixto; 1.174* ttHfe \ 
CtiaGIl >11, Jacqm'S dSi tkWl*- ' ^ ' 
tatftusln, M-, T2<Hk ? 

Gliwl'ria- mwirW. 1,' * 

Chi^mii}t«i, Bfttile bfi 609.^ 
f lieups, K I iig of Egyt>t. 117. 
Cheni^cu, Capture of,T.52. 
Chei'lUcii* Trwy of, 680. 

Cbi sai^^akfi, rtw trigate, 11.51, 
imiiM. , 

Cliiistinr, 808, 818. 

Gbeatviileld. Lord, 004. 

Chiari, IlHUle of, 573, TL5. 
Chicago, great flrs at, 1 183, 
1184.- . 

CbiekHhomlny river, the, llTl- 
■ 1178. ■ . ■ ■ ■■.■■ .*;■ 

CbickHtnanga, Battle of, 1174. . 
Cliichimecs, the, 1234. 
Chihnahun, IKU. 

ChihlelK'rt, King of the Franks, 

■■ 437 . ■ 

ChiMehert, King of I?Hrii<-il4* 
Cbilderic, King of the BnUau 
Franks,. 518; 

Cldldren*s Crnande, lhe, ;!»87. 
Cjiiliiin-s, Battle of, l^^ol. 

< hill, History ,»r. 1 .50.12,13; 

ge*'gia|'5ilcHl iMwitien^ 12fl0{ 
the SpMTiish (‘onqni'slH, 12.51 ; 
(bid gains lier.jinilepi mK 
c ce, 12.51 ; Gen. O’Higgina 
Dictutii', 1251; pniS|H-rity oif 
Cliili, 1252; Ptosiilcnt Mont, 

1 2.52 ; war with Spain, 1252; 
lH>mliardD>ent of ValpufalMp,. 
1252; 'the Aiirfcanmn revolt, 
12.52. 

Chflo of Sparta, 2.37. 

(!hiil8>ric I , King of the 
KrankK, 437. 

ChilTM‘ric II., King of the 
Fran kS( 51.5, 626. 

Chiil>eric III., King of the 
Krtinks* 616. 

China, iho' Empire I'f, U'story 
of, 1214-1222; eiu ly n ‘tling 
of, 1214: Y II the Great* 1214, 
reign of WiirWang, 1214; 
the Tsiii dynasty, T2L3 ; .(]»> 

, riBi>*n »»r the empire, 4215; 
Inioinls of ihe Yai tars, 1216; 
they conquer ChiMi, 121<1; 
KuIiIhI Khan, 1216; rise of 
Gif Ming dynasty, 1216; the 
Tartars iblven beck, 1217 ; 
line of the Maritthio) dynaiH 
ly, 1217; relgp pfKung-hi, 
1218; Ji^snlts ill ('hiDa,i21N; 
the Bible iraiiNlated into 
t’liiiiese, 1218; the Otdnm 
. war, 1219: ireatios of China 
wiUi the Wesiern Powers, 
1219; file In t'er eom|H)l Oh hia 
to keep fiiith with theiu^934, 
1219, 12211; Pe.iti traptured' 
hy the Fr iich and t!:nglhii, 
1221 : change in the iwlicy 
(if Chln4^ 1221 ; the BuGiii* 
grime embassy, 1221; the 
ihiiHKaci e at Tien-t'-in.. 1222 ; 
Kwangdfu emfieror,t222; the 
finit railroad In C|iina?J21£2. 
China, the Gieat Wall of, 1215, 
Cliincha Islands, the, 1259. 
Cliliiduswind, King of Spalii, 
1<M>3. 

Chinese Fiee Forth, the*.932. 

Chi -g- Wang, Emperor ijoi 
(3iiiru,I214. 

Clilnnn, Cofitlo of, 824. 

Chlntlhi, King of Spain, 1ip'3. 
Clih'ggta, 463. 

Chi a. Battle ni»«i\ 284, .%7i 
Chippewa, Battle Ilf, 1 155. 
Chiviilry, «>)». IKKl,^:v. 

< hlodom1r,K4nHof%(^51 5 
Cliiodio, Ring df;. cMs'^llMliaii 

FranklL 613, U26. : ' 

O ' lodwtg. #!r CWi>. '' i 
Choixeul, Duke de, T27-729. 



//fcf ^;iw'«fi4;fr»';->: : 

ChO(H!&<* >‘ I •♦ ilanj5 <if ; P«ititn, 

€lhi>iitRi(r<i.;l I V Kfiiffi of IV^nriM., 

mu: 

ClU) w -tiiHiiiie, Kkupcror of Clil n n , 

.; 1216.- ■.■ ■■ ■.' : 

ClirlitiikO 1.4 KlriK of Deninnrk 
MniV1^orWA)% I.MU4.IIIA :i 
Hi, Kins: Of l)(*n- 
HiHiilc; :iv, 'ini* SwoUeii, 
nil, H|->, ni7. 

<!tii'li!it)in iin.. King of Pen - 
and.' Noirwjiy, IllI,. 
tliv * 

CHrlstinn IV,, King of Ptfii* 

' luai'k and lN‘QrM'Hyt064,lll), 

‘ lUO. 

Clii-iiftiHivV.,: Kingof Deiimark 
ftf«l NiWm «y, 1 1 1 L 
ClirlMtiin Vll., King of Pt'ii- 
fiV»i*k «nd , Norway, Uli 
Cliriiftl III IX,, King Aif Pon- 
miirk and Norway, U12, 
1113: 

Clii'lritianai in '*. 

Cltrl'li iuity, intnHliiction into 
‘ ' Kkypt, liJfi-niR : pprspciitloii 
of ..Egyptian CUriBtiana^l.T*.; 
ChriHtiig 8i•e^l In Egypt, 
135.m; Connell Of Nl -ii'a, 
i;3V; the Niciean U'l; 

Pagan pnotlcca ndoptwl liy 
tiic elinrch. 130, 137 ; 

4tf Cliria 1 iiiity in Egypt, 
13^1; Cliriitiona pyhieonted 
liy Nfiroj 3H7>; ripid apriNid 
of Oliriatl inity thtongU tlie 
llnin in Einiiiro, 300; 0hrl«- 
ti <ni» pintoct <1 Ijy Antoninus 
. lUiH, 393; pcraiTiitini ' liy 
Mtiroua Aurolina, .'■tiH ; liy 
Docinn, 39'.>; l»,V DiorUdinii, 
4 Vi ; ChtintiaMlty eat ’ WIkIumI 
i'l tin* onipiie bj' Oormt in- 
ti 11 rtlio Ort-'it, 4Mr>: Julian- 
ntteiiipta to ov4frtlirow it, 
.-107 ; it. la »‘-ej<tiil»ll,iln»d by 
Jovian, 408; Chriati nir reli- 

? i(ni iilxijialiod ill Fr.m'ci^ 
IS; reH'atRldiiiliial by tbo 
Pirvptfiry, 7b*' Oliriatiaiiity 
intnalnmi liit.t Rrl.f iln, SIO; 
into RiiiMi i,bnvMiM0; CI»i*1h- 
tliina nera;>cui<‘ii in Cliliia, 
I21S; in ^lipan. 1229. 
rbriatliinaiiruC 1115. 
CUiVlstovrtivr 1., Kin^ of. Dun- 
. matk: 1 1 0 * 1 . 

Cbri»ro|ilifw II., Kiiig of Den- 
lUArk. 1109. 

Ghriatoplnir III,, King of Den-, 
murk, nil. 

Clit'iatin'i. Qiioen of Sweden, 
5C8, Mitt. 

GhH'itina, Queen uf Spain, 
1M7S. 

Cliung'Kung, Ein|)oror of 

ChliiHjiU. 

CluiirJi, ilend of the, 85i, 803. 
ChupnlHiKco. liactleof, MOl. 
Oliii'Vnoii-^Chiing, Enipemr of 
fibiiPi, 1210. Sen ftuug- 

W’'/. 

(.laldiiii, (lenoitil, 508. ' 

Oierro, Marcus Ttillius, 308* 
377, 

Cigen*, Quintus Tullius, 37.1, 

Old Oaiiipinidor. the, 1006. 
Cilid'i. 188, ISO. 

* Cnivian Pirated, the, 36ft, 371. 
Cinibrf, the, 3*i3. s^y Cimi^L. 
Ciiiwn, 242, 2 «!, 249, 250. 
Clnntieriaiif, tlie, 199/ . 

CiiArl. ll4P,»1«, 019. 
Cincinioitiis. 334. / . 

CiiM-Kd, 3 13,344. / 

('Inna,- L.Torn4iUii*i 3A5, 

Ciniia, Uattle uf^ipk ’ 




'^nq Mars, the Cortitiilrg^. tiC 

Qintj forts, the* Mil; 
f^nmtv Coiiveiitioii of, 771, 
Circiti»ia|tis, t|^e^.l040 . ..- 

OIMes, the Uengiin. CijO. y ; 

Clrcnim^Won. 4U: i 

Cl reus Maxinius, the, 3Hi 
Oirta,|a2. * « 

A^lsalplne Rcjnullii', .the, .407, \ 
.7»6.tW.1b5, ■ 

Cldipadane Kepublie.'the, 497. 
Ciiiia, Kli. 

City, the; ImiiOrtiince of In 
Qrem', 228; in Europe, 526, 
527, 528, W40. » 

Ciudad Uodrigo, Sit-ge of, 775, 
Civil Law, the, 422 
Civil War, the English. 880- 
882. 

Civil War In the United Statea, 
the. 116IM)82. 

Oivtlis, GlauditiH,l88. (>2.3, 109(1. 
Claroiibc, QiiUe of, 84o. 
Clarendon, Ijord, S8I5, 8S7. 
Clnretidutit this Condtitutions 
of, 822. 

CliUiSicua, 3HS. 

Glaudms, Empei'or of Home, 
380. 808. 

Clauiljus, M. Anreliud, Enipe- 
mr of itoMie, 4'i0. 

Clay, Henry, 1 1 >7, 1 159. 1101. 
Clement U., Pope of Home, 
.511. 

Clement ITT., Pepe of Ki»nie, 
451,6.14, 013. 

Clement IV., Pope of Homo, 
458, 

Clement V., Pope of Romo, 
400,010,(517. 

Clement VI,, Pope of K one, 
400, 512. 

Clement VII., Pope of Homo, 
481-48.5. 

Cletneni VIII., Pope of nome, 
401,087. 

Clement Vfl. of Avignon, Anti 
Pope, 408. 

CUmienb Jncqiies, 08.5. 
CleobnlU'i of Uniiud,'237. 
Clemniiroiiid, 20S. 

Cleotnenes, King of Sparta, 
239, 2S3. 
rieon. 255-257, 

j C'eopan i. Queen of Egypt, 
132, :i7-5. 37 . 379. 

Oleopatm, Queen of .^yi i v, 3Ul- 
390 
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813. 
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063. 
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4:Oorlo Nuovo, LbiUlu «if. 457. 

. Coi^^ lltTiiaiido, 1120, l.’37> 

Ooniiina, Buttle of, 772. 
i(2ovnp<*dkvi, naHloof. 307. 

the. 777, 1020, USD. 
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Council, tliu Aiiiphyctionic, 
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C’ounoll of Lyons, the, 457. 
C(>hnai of the l^urtli, the, 878, 
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• Cbundl, Orders in, 708, 919, 
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iCouiit of th« SaxoiLShore, Ru«. 
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. CwrpelleM, llatUu of, 0i)9. 
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Coui'trai, Buttle of, C44, 1091. 
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Crimean 'War; -the, 503, 795,. 

797, 929.998,1935. 

Crgesus, King of Lydia, lOO, 
191. • 

(Snitmeell, Ilffnrjr. 885. 
Cromwell, Oliver,i«l(i'«85, 006. 
Cromwell, Kichanl, 88.5. 
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824 , 086; the Fourth Cn'i- 
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Cruz, (ien. de la, 1252. 
(Irywiatoiii, St., 419. 

Ctesiphou, 320, StHi, 
pilyi, 1079, 1124', 1120, 1163, 
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Cuestii, (Jeiielal, 77-3. 

Cidloden Mu<>r, Battle of, 904. 
Ciimauu, 12.5.'). 

Ciimlierlatid, 8V"‘. 

Cuniliurland, Duke of, 570, 725, 
727 , 902-904. 

Cuiiaxn, Buttle of, 214. 
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fame, 811.. 

Cii'iiiiiiind, King of tlio Oepi- 
da',437. ■ 

Ciii iu, (Origin of the, 325. 

Ciirio M^iniiis, tlie, .*)'2.5. 
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(?uriuB Dsntatiis, 341„345. 
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CustiiiM, Goii., 748. 
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696. 
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Cyaiie, Capture of the, 1156. 
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Cyrus, King nf .Persia, 203, 203- 
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Czerui, Geui ge, 9UG. . 
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D*AlemlH*rt, 730, 
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Donald BaHuch, 952. Duich, ‘Uie, in China, 1217, 

Ikmnolton, Fort, 1169. 

Dopiplian, Co1./116i. Duteh, the, in Japan, 1229. 

po-{!(ottiiiig KInga, the, 615, DureniHy, Paris, 723. 

Domlieater tleighu, 1143. ^ 

DorU, Andriai, 486, 490. E. 

Doriaif Ojlnuizatlon, tli6, 229. v 

Port, lii94. Eadhnhl, King of Kent, 811. ' 

Don, th^ Sy»ml of, 1097. Karly, Oen. J A., 1178. 

Doo'lwuvii Battle of, eB2. Kastern Koqjan Kinptro, the, 
Dn0gl<uii of, 842. liifit' 'ly of, 4 1 8-434 ; eatahUeh- 

iioughiai, )<ord Wllliajn, 940. nient of the Eastern Empire, 

;^ugi««,Sir James (the Black 418; it« extent nnd cliarac- 

A : : ter, 418; reign nf Arcadina, 

. .'Douglas, Archibald,. Kait of, 419; Tlmodosiiis It., 4tU; In- 

•&60, . H , vasion of ibo Uuiis, 410; 

Dcmgt.aa, W'lUiam, Karl of, 952, mlgns of Marciaii and l^en 

Douglas, JiMUtui. .Earl of, 052. tlio Thia6iaii,419 ;Anssta- 

Doiigiiw, Wilham, Earl .of,t)52.. *slus ?!,, 419; Justin, 419; 
Douglas, JaakM, Safi of, 952,^ relgiv of Juafinian I.. 419^ 
053, % , 422; the Kinproes Tll«udon^ 


. Uellsmiua 'cdfi^ueia . ■litU,v,-' 

421 ; his nitjiist ^tfeatiuant sklgeaoVf^,, 49#^^ 
liy the Kniwivtr, 421 ; piiblle Kdliinn t'aaha, V 
works of Justinian, 41:1, 422 ; Kdinbitifgh;:^ 

'’• ills ■ cod®' 'iH' Jaws, 4.22 ; trim- * 'iMW . a \ ■■ '■.■■■ '''- '’V'.'. " 

Lies wUh' Pie lAirks. >22; 'Kdliihnig*h,.0isile,iK]5A0^^ 
reigns of Justin II .Tiljertiis, 059-06 fj iMHvlkw- 

and Maurice, 422; w-aniavlth Ettinbnisdi, Dean 
Poraie: 423, 424; lleraclins Edi»iMiigh,Tietiiy'pf' W7, ^ 
Enijteror, 42:1; wins back KdingPhr,. 
his b-st terrlMry, 42;l, 424; Edith of Pie ' ewaK^s >*eck, 
the chi'gy MS ct^liti •!« of the His. , 

state, 424; conquests of tlio Edith, w ife of Dtto thS Gi eat, . 
Hanleeus 424; Conatatiilnu- 529. , , ' . ^ 

pie besieged, 424 ; Ju>tlnlan Ediiiund, Kihg.of EaOlA'vikBM, 
11^424; Le> ill. ,424; restorfis 812. : 

the vigoi of the empire, 424; Edmund, Eiirt Of Laiicukter, ; 
the question of Image Wit- 64<^ * 

ship. 4.5; the Iconoclastic Edihund Ironslcia^, King of 
War begMii,42r}; Constatillne Bnglimd^HIO. 

V.,425; image w-i rshi|i tor- Edmund the Magnlflcftnt, 815, 
bidden, 425; the coimcll of KdnmndtlieGld,litiigi*fBwe- 
Coiisttiiitlri' ple,4:5 ;l.eo IV ., den, 1116. 

425; 'ieigii uf the Empress Kdom, 86. 

Irene, 42.5, 420; Nlci'phorus Kriomites, the. 04. 

KnqieriT. 426; his treaty Edted, King of Fingland, 815. 
with (harb-niHgne, 426 ; Leo KdWurd 1., King of EiigUiiKl, 
V., 426; whiw w ith ihe Hill- 64'3, 644, b3i- 833, 944-948, 
giirians. 426; they are roll- 988. ' 

verted to Ohristhmity, 426; Edwin d IT., King of Eogbind, 
Micbanl II., 426; commer- t48, 8;j:i-KlC, 9*8, 949. 
cistl prosperity of CoiVstanti- Edw iird III , King of England, 
imple,426: rinse of the Icmi- 648-055, 8- 6-839, 949;D)9I. 
oelastiiP war, 426; reigns of Edivunl 1 V., King of England, 
Michael U.and Michael 111., l (il-flt 0, 845-M48. 

426. 427; Uiisil 1., 427 ; the Edward V., King of England, 
Biisilica, 427 ; the Fiiriicens . 848. 

ill Soiiihern Italy, 427; reign.s Edward VT., K ing of England, 
rf Leo VI., Coiislaiitiiie V II., 8.56, 8.58-860, 

Boiimiius ir, imi) Couatun- Kdwaid the(^>nfessnr, Klogof 
tine I.X., 427; John 7Jmis- Englimd, 816, 817. 

CCS, 427, 428; wfiiw wtih the Edward the Elder, King of 
ItiiHSiims, 428; Basil II., 428; Eiiglaml, 814. 

Uoiinmiis IV., 428; rise of Edward the Maiiyr, Kt^'g of 
the Turkish iKiw’er, 428; Kriglanti, Kl5, 

Alexis 1., 428, 429; Manuel Edward, Prince ij iVales, 840. 

1., 429; capture of C-'tistaii- Edward. Foit, 1140. 

tin- pie by the ('nisaders. 4:11; Edwin of Delm, King bf^^o^h; 

the Latin states, 4:.U wreck unibria, 81U. 

of the empire, 4.11 ; the Nica*- Edwy, King of England. 815. 

an i-niperoi ejAil ; the “Groat Kgalite, Philippe, 746-748. Sfe 

Com puny,” 4:41 ; reigns of Duke of' Oyifiunn: 

Aiidr..iircus TI. and Andron- Egbert, King of Wessex, 812. 
iens in., 4:il, 432; Jolin, Egi-ria, the iNyiiiph, .324. " 

4:J2; quarrels of the Genu- Kgina, King of Hpaln, 106A 
flse, Veiietfiin.8, and Pisans, Eglantine, Fabre dV7d0-74o. 
4''>2; the Tiii ks in Europe, Eglon, 75. 

432; they oven^un the terri- Kgniont. Count, 1094. i 
tories of the empire, 432; Egypt, History of, 112-148; ri>- 
Ihey capture Adriain pie, joiini of the liebiewM 4ii 

4:t2; llajiixet bt>Hieges» Cum- Egy])t, 50-56; plagues Of 

Btanlimiple, ^3:4; the f^ni- Kj^'pt. departure uf 

I'-ercr asks aid of Westein the Israelites fiom Egypt, 

Knvopo, 4.33; (?oii8tHnliiie 56 ; descrifitVohof 

XIII. Emperor, 4:44; siege 114 ; reli-iun, fl4, ll'fr; 

and cnpiui’c *>r Constantiiiii- ical systetu of tlm Odcleut 

pie by Itajar.et, 4:14; fall of Elgyptians.llO-lllI jiUeaRriy . 
the Eastern eniplri*, 434 kings, 117; iidvnl^ oridi^; 

Ensi Tndlu Coinpanv, the, 887, ' Ixation, 118; theP 
913-916. 927, u;42-vi:i4. kings. 1 18-I2(t; nx|>ul8bhi.fM' 

EbU'Son, Neil-, 1 110. (he HykBnB,(;I20V rhd t3lgh-'> 

Eceelino da Itomano, A56, 457. teenth dyiiosty ; Iw fope^h 
Echcniqiie'. Geo., Presidont nf conquests 120; ; 

Pern, 1249. under piki king, PdOi^tt^ne-i: 

Eck, Dr. .lohn, .544 teenth dynasty, 121 > Rain®* 

Eckmdhl, Buttle ot. 588, 772. , scs 1.. 12l ; Beti, 12t cRHma- 

Ecuador, Republic of, hlstor,v afs HieGivat. 
of, 1253, 12.51; mogriiphical est |K>int of EgypfUu^R1,er;/ 
iwsitloq, 12.53; Eksiiaibir be- 122; U'glimipgftiT ^ay.,,; 
cmiiu*s iiidepetident of Spain, 122; the high 

125:4: oepamlion frobi ilie ^meri ^stak- W 
Republic of Colottabim 125:1; flnH dyniuity, .'laflfj. 

, Momiio’s adhilnlsttvljuti, with 

. *1253; earthqui^li uf 18tiH, s«6bod dyiMOtyV^^^ 

1253 ; Hssiuwtiiiitlon of More- hupfe 1., : 

UM. 1 253 1. B^jtri ero' Presidoiitl Vlval w the wimMCWf, 1,245 

. 1254. . . |iitoriVa|...t>c>UbiW'^i^'a^^ 

Edon, the Ganlen of, 33. . 124; tlici 

EdeMo, Capture of, 084. • 124 ; A^W . 

Idgar, KiD(j;ofEug1|thd, 8l&. Lower 
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tlte '^fxih 

: . . 

■ ' ’T'ljteiBiii tffe iT :, 1 ; UAph ria^ 

^ hy 

• >iS*HrK5»Wii»lj r<?* 
bela *Hf(ii(iisr UG; 

,Ai»irt«»s;^:L iSG; Cypnis con* 
,14f<Vi. Egypt oin- 
, ♦irtlM Wj: .by CA»i»b>'0''8, 12G; 
uMir«f%eii »jy *Iip IVrafH'js, 

. TlilrtleUi By iiast.v^ 

l^r; ■ Ppi'rtla m;otu|iii!it« 
WfiKitt, Vi7 ; o jiuniflred by 
iy«Kuhd)'r tti« Gi'ont, 127; 
Alvx/inTlriA fbinidpd, 127; 
, L’liiitigf^ in tli« clia acter of 
tlio ft7 ; Ktftgdoni 

x>f Hie FtoleiiiU, 12H, 972, 
973; ISgypt becomes a naval 
pb'^i'r, 128.; Hfcilcmy I., 
tlio AloxaiulH III Li- 
wav wiib Syria, 
12H; gfeafpst p aver of tlu* 
Greek .kiiigd 'in. I'J'J; Egypt 
undir Ihe, 1 iti'i’ Pioleuil'iM, 
1. ‘10*132; hiti'Tvention of 
Ibinie, 131 ; Cle>'i>atra, 


|ai«ia^;i8i^;v flfeeBv/n. 
Ell;iii.betb, .(ini-oil of Enfflkml, 
/ 8a4. «d«, >G i, J;A>-G?0; 

; ;ft;r7.:»fia,10l»G, il2H*- 
Kilzabeth Wondevill*, Qtteeti 
of 846. 

EltZHlietb of Yoiric, Queen of 
- Eiictan^, 84'8. 64 :i. 

Eliziibeib Queen of Bohemia, 
641. 

£)i/al)Pth, Eini)rc>8.4 (if Buasia, 
676. f.82, lM2(i. • 
Elizalietli uf llolstein-Qottorp, 
nm. ^ 

Ellpion, 1140, 

Elliott, Oaiitilii. V210. = 
Klliotr, GimevaL 732, 1077. 
Klliiai'l, Bon Joe£, I’reaideQt 
of Unigiirty, 1267. 

El i aao, 124:1. 

X.:iatei lihrg, liiittle of, .6C9. 
ElvUsinlun M^iiteriee, the, 226, 
34s. i 
Ely. Me of, Ris: 

Emaiicipntto!i Proclamation, 
the, 1170. 

Embargo in the Cnitod States, 

■ the, 1162. 

Kill igrat Ion of the French 
Jioblea. 73fi, 739 
Enipemra of Bvliain, 816. 
l■:In})4l>n anil rimlley. K19, 650. 


Kgy.pt a lioniaii piovim-e, . . 

132; Egypt uinler the Eni' | Enovrlopieilia. tlie. 7:t0. 

Penn'S, 133-1 ‘.111 ; Chi laThiultv i Eiuiicott. John, 1129. 

Ill Egypt, 134-137 ; KgyjU : Endleas P(*£ie«, the.. 410, 1209. 
CoiiqiieniMi by tlie l*e aiiiin, i Kml of the Woi'hl,* belief in 
130; by tho Sanu eiis, 130, tli(>, 979. 

^172,973; Aloxandila mken, Engelbrecht Engelbrechtain, 
140; tho KhallfK, 140, HI ; HIT. 
growth of Imlami.'iiTi, 141 ; EngellxM't, Arrhhlshop of 
6 iladin biToniea Snltnirl 12 ; I Cologne, 6.37. 

Jlie Manielnkeit, 142, 143; j Kiigellielm, 634. S-e Ingel- 
L'gypt a Turkirii piovince, ! fuuin. 
fl 13; conquerei] by Napoleon j Enghimi, Count rV, 67G. 

T., 143,7.67,768; the Kicnch 1 Eiighiori, linko <J\ G9J. See 
vyielloJ, 144, 7 u 3.; Melu'inet 1 CCa /.’, ihf (tr/> tf, 

A|I, 144, 145; Ibnihini Paatia, { Knghitui, .BoUe d’, 70ft. 

146 ; conquesi of Syria, .146 ; j England', Mintory of, H.i7-93S; 
JCiiglamr* liitervmies. 145; geographical position of 
Hiitinscity of turkey re- ‘•Great Uiitaln, 807; Britain 
.%oi'o«l, 145; Kg.vpi nonil- ‘ . . ... 

imlly Inilepe.iilmit, 140; • 

Ahliiw Pashji, bb> ; tlie first 
laihvny, 140; Egypt under 
Isinuil Pasha, 140-14S; the 
Snex Okiiul, 147 ; Niiliia an* 
iie.Keil, 146. 


Ehrefibveimeln, fitiO. 

Ehn.t, Tfi. 

f idgehoBSen, the, 64:}. 
idflvold, Diet of, 1 VI6. ^ 

Ike' pf.Uepgord, 640. 
.IVIai:abalUB, Empei or of Rome, 

Klath,.n3, See SiViinni i. 

Etb'i, MtfptL of, 691.782, 763, 

Elburia,92. 

.;,^ieA'nqr of Ar/ultalne, Queen 
:■ ■^;,^«liSl»ndJ^Jft. S2lr82;i. 

•f Pr^^lmpu, Queen ol* 
l^iigland, Kij {861. ^ 

• EmiMr of IVi igul) Queen of 
^■.wce,G7r 


the^ Managera of the 
the, 


Garaes^ 2:W. 


1' ^ ConimtsMloii, 

640, 544. 

■ . .,^ili»i;^tii^.worBiiU) of the, l05. 


roily of, 117. 

’ ' ' ^ B.eon In Italy, 



^ 90. 

Slh;*, 


known to ilie PluenielnnH, 
607 ; lauding of Julius Ca'- 
Bar, 373, 8nV ; hui acuouiit of 
the Bilfoos, 698; (JlaudiuH 
hegiiiB thu ConqiieHt of 
Britain, 3H(), h(l8 ; Ooacta- 
oviri, 808 ; Southern Britain 
organized as a K«*n»aii Prov* 
ince, 808; .rise and growth 
of Ldiulijri, 80 s ; destruction 
of t e BrnidH, HOS; revolt 
of Boadfeea, 808; l.oridoti 
destroyed, 80S; Agrieola’s 
• coinnieslrt, 809; lie hogiiis 
the civilization of Brilaln, 
809 ; Mie lloniAn IValla, 009; 

. C'lMqneais of Sovevus, 809: 
(.'iiransins, 809; 'withdrawal 
of tini Rojiiaii trt.K>pa, 810; 
Inroads of tlie l*ict9 anil 
Scots, 810.; introduction «»f 
Christianity, 610; thu Ger- 
man Invasion, 810; the An- 
cles and the Saxons, 610; 
foundation of the Teutonic 
kingdoms in Kiiahiiid, BlO ; 
the Heptarchy, 611; King 
Arthui'ipSlI ; 3t Augmtine 
lands in K i, 811; rohver- 
sloii of..'' yaxona fo Chrts- 
tlmilty' reign of Offa, 
612 ; g,L .1i of U essex, 612 ; 

Egberr li-rbines king df all 
England, 812 : wars w'tth the 
Banes, B12: Alfred the Great, 
812 ; Kpgiaud. ovu' run diy 
the Buies, 81:^; Guthrun^ 
812; Alfred defeats thS 
Banes ht V(ldlnMon,*812; 
they enpbnvce Christianity, 
- 812 ; eatiloment with the 
Bmtes, 812; Alfred rehuilds 


^>nd(nie.81^L bis wise 
. hieS;' 812, 815^;. pi ight*of ilm 
Common Lawi 8l4j .; .dentil .. 
of AllVed, 813; tt^igns.of hie 
descendants^ dCh 814 j , 
5lopa;<tic sysiein liiti'uditbeg, : 
filSj SL Bunstan, 616; Kd- ; 
wy and Klgivii, 816 ; Edgnri j 
81A ; Bdwanl JHactyr, f 
81.6; Etholredthe Unready^ j 
815; the Banes conqinT . 
England^. 610; reigns «(' 1 
Sweyn and ■Oiuiite, 810: ■ 
Haridcamite, filft; Edw irl j 
the Confessor, .610; Hanild ; 
king, 817 ; (loteiits the Bain-s, ' 
817 ; Will lain of Ntirnniiicly ; 
invades England, 816; liatthi ; 
of Haetingif, 6lS; d>‘atl) nf j 
liaroid, 618; Wiiliani King ! 
of Knghitid, 816; the Keiidtil ! 
sys eni introdpCMd, Hl.'(; all j 
England snbjei t to IVlliimn, i 
818; BomosiJsy BiMik, 819;1 
d-ath of Wi 1i!iHi,819; reign • 
of WilHaiii Rufus, 819, H2il; ] 
Henry I. welzes the crown,.; . 
820; the Charfer of Lilwr- ! 

1 icM, 820 ; Hen I y 'n al Je reign, ' 
H' 20 ; suttlcA H colony of ! 
Flemings in Wales, 82o;J 
di^atb of Henry, H 20 ; ihn i 
Empress Matildii, 821 ; i 
Stephen iif Blois seizes thu j 
crown, 621 ; war with Scot- • 
liiiid, 821 ; arningement he- j 
twe.en Siepln^n and Matilda, I 

821; Henry 11., 821; his.- 

p'>W'er, 821; resiotVH ordi'f ' 
to the kingdom, 8'2l ; his I 
domeMtic frouhles. 621, 822 ; j 
iVie Conatilnthms of (’laren- 1 
don, 822; murder of Thomas ! 
u’ Bucket, 822; the English ! 
conquer Ireland, 82o;..re-j 
hellions ot Henry's aotia, j 
823; Henry, li I ‘US penance at 
thu shvine of Tlioiniist a* 
Bucket, 6‘2:i ; conquers Scot- 
land, 823; death of Henry, 
8'24 ; Richard (’(eufde Ll(>n 
king, 824 ;.!• Ins the Crusade, 
826.; -niade piiBunur hy Aus- 
' trin on hi'* ndtirn home. 826 ; 
I'lincc- .lohn, 82.5; hichanl 
regains his freedotn, 8'i6 ; lild j 
death, 8'2t); John hpcoines 
king, 828; Ids quarrel with 
Frapee, 820; murder i.f 
Prfnc(% Arthur, 820 ;« Eng- 
land loses N'li'igandy, K2d; 
John qiianels with the Pope, 
8'20; Stephen Langt n, 82f>*, 
Jolio exconimn Illrated, 820; 
juhinlts to the Pope. 820; 
makes England a I'ief of flin 
iloly Sue, 820; warn w ith the 
Bnrons. 827; Magna Clnnta, 
H'2H; the Frencli Invasion, 
829; death of John, 829; 
Henry III. king, 820; hi- 
reign, 829. 830; tlio. Provi- 
sions i>f Oxford, 830; setile- 
nient uf life quari'Cl hetween 
the king and the BnroiM, 
830; the Earl .of I^elccster 
nnnmiOMS a Parliament, 831 ; 
ri.<<s Ilf the Htviisu of Conn 
moris, 83l ; Prince Edward 
defeats Leirwter at Ever- 
siiam. 831; death of llunty 
UI., 831 Edward 1. king, 
8.12; his cliaracter, 832 ; he 
supprescips the WTelsh re- 
bellion, 832; iilrrh of the 
first Prince of Vfales, 832; 
Bdward makes John Balllol 
'King of 8c itland, 832; jmts 
down the revolt of the Scots 
and caft-ies away their 
cWiwn, 832; Sir •Wllllan* 
W'ttDace h^ds. an' hpiiatng 


of (ho {Scots, 832 ; his oaiilnrG 
and oxeemUm, 832 ; iSmt^ 
Itrfice bec(>Tn<iW klnjg, 8334 
d<i(i,th of Edward I., tea* 
Kdivaixl II., iho con^ 
Urination of tW Chartcitit 
8:13 ; Sir Plei'S (Jav€atori,A33 ; 
niiuiiage of Edward,. 833; 
tho Barons ndminister the 
j^yenjltient, 8:14; buttle of 
BunmtCkbhini 8.34; Edward 
Ihtice ill Ireland, 8.36; Sir 
Hugh le Best^ienser, Kk); le- 
beiiion. of the Baron', 836; 
liitiiguea of. Queen IsahelU 
ugumst jlief htistiaud, 6.35; 
nturder 08 (he king, 83(3 ; 
Edward 111., 830: Biafer 
Morrimer gtid * Queen Isa- 
Udlu > btain the 
8:i0; Edward seizes (ho 8^'.- 
einnien^83G: exei^i^<it of 
Mortimer, 8C0; Vj|dtt*fird 
cliiiiiis the French .yrow II, 
83ft ;.'vnr with 8:ki; 

the Hundred Vejilir War 
Wgiin, 838; luivai viciory of 
SJiiya, 8:J8; b illle aC.Crecy? 
8:iN ; surrender •*l|/fala4B, 
838 ; the Bliiek Bi^th. 688 ; 
battle oT roitlers,' 838; llm 
Black Prince. k:: 5B; cHptni'n 
of HI tig John lit; ’^14 re, 6i}8 ; 
deisth of (he Bb.::.'K Prince, 
KilN ; of Edward, Ulth- 
aid II., 8.39; “Wiit Tyler’s 
rebellion , 839; weak *clgu 
of Hicluird, e4n; death 
of Queen Anne, . H4U; the 
king imirricN a Fi^nch prin- 
cess, 840 ; ndielHoii of Henry 
(jf Dniingbroke, 840; hu be- 
comes king AS. Henry IV., 
841 •/ AfV' f^tutute of f*rKm,n- 
841; John WycJifiie, 
841 ; I he first Kiigllsh Bible, 
S41 ; (lawn of the Rc'foiTUa- 
llon, 841 ; death of lllchm'il 
IL, 841; Henry JV,. 841; 
rtasislance of the nobles lu 
the king, 841', troubU's with 
lh^ Welsh, 842: delVst/nf 
the Scots, 642; IJotspui Vre* 
hellion , 842 ; death of 1 Ichv,V) 
843 ; persecution of the Lol- 
lards; 84:1; I he Aral Ki igflali 
Viotestant martyr, 84,‘i; 
Hunry V.,kiqK, 84:i; mar- 
tyrdom of Loi^ ('{obhain, 
84.3; lltr'iiry renews tiio tfiir 
w'Rh Fiance, 844; ^capture 
of I larfleul', 844 ; Iwittio of 
Aglncoui't, 844; ftenry bt- 
coiiies legeiii of Fiance, 
844; his death, 844; oxpnl- 
sioii of the Engll'h Inmi 
Fmuc4», 644: Heniy VH., 
844 ; the regeincy, 844 ; mar* 
I'inge. of the king, 844; iniir- 
der of the Biike of Buffoik, 
844 Jack Cade's rebellion, 
846 ; the wars o^ ihe Ri.»sij.-, 


84.6; the Duke of Vcirk bv,- 
comes king as EdwaiM fV., 
84.6 ; l»ti If of Towtown, S46 ; 
mai ringo of the king, 84(1; 
the W'ordevllles, 84(3; rebel- 
lion ofHiP Rari of tPanv ek, 
84ft; murder of Prince.' id- 
ward, 84G; daath of IF .iry 
VI.. 84fij ftillura of i) in- 
tasion of Fruntie, 846 f 
of JIdwavd IV., 84^ 

Duke of Gloucestcc.^'' ■'•rfei* 
the Qons of Edwa, 
niakks IJMiiseU kin, " 
erd^U., 848; the 
. Klchnitmd ulalmii the^ 

84H; defeats Richard 
wortliL 848; HenrVh;'', 
W..K. tUi ;liU 



(m-i 

|>«rkUi Wkt)>p^k;H4d ; dmtb 
flf tbii Wnce ^a 
Ximoi^ii ;, 

deailfi tt»o blng, 84H ; 

HeAf7 . V H £. ki wij, b5(i ; 

BUulMbiNa Sniiw>A lifid Dud* 

ley, 81 »Oj Ai^'ir Ayltii Kmuci', 
the Spurn, «’>() ; 
i>f jn nil'll V L iif Scot- 
hinti,.kt Flurl(1en> WiO ; Hen- 
ry y*i4t»'Frinci!» Tlk)r Kr • nee, 
-Ike Klelrf of fU« OIvtIi 
>»fGiiktv ftJO ; Henry l>«come« 
the nHy of the. Em^iMrur 
Ckbriei V., Cnnil’iiil 
86 U Mi; the pni-, 

f pror itec4v(‘«. him, Si>2; 
liMtlf'* flcrnplei to hi« 
mArrjii^e wftli CaihHvtne, 

- enaA^O’ed of 

;Ar>n6/::9o1«yn, Sdd; applies 
to *1)^,. P.'»pe r,>r » dlvoT 'ft, 
Iw of <i»ieoM*C4»tlin* 
vine, fHll of Woleev, 

^ kW ; Iffinry W rompnlleil to 
fevo^^^jme rotornierH, Hfilj 
Otunhkfiiv, AM ; bin rulviroto 
thh 464 j lltinry «ub- 
tiil‘Htlie qn«4tlnnuf tii<( omr- 
to tho V ni VO : Hide s, 
A64 ; CtYuhwcll miwlfr Pt iine 
iMinlfltei', AM ; the kinp; m ir- 
ried ^iho Dolevti, 864; le 
PXcomiiitinlcAtofl, 865; the 
Niin iif K*‘nt, 855 ; ^xecati in 
of 4fr ThoiU'ti Hui'o, 8<\5* 
II«nry?H oounecitou %vltU the 
, Ueforin 'tlon, 865; he okIo h 
tie Bihle to (•« t.VanHlAtod 
'into I2'r||;)U)i, 455; exociiM o) 
of Queen Anne. H.55; Henry I 
ninrrioH .lifie Seym<uir, 850; 
blnh of Rdwartl Vl..85fi; re- 
coiieill idol) of the kjhu; with 
the IMnceti) MnryfAod; die 
pillifl'liimire lit (jIrHOe, 8^»fr; 
ile,:.ry fluppro^M the Mo* 
nnnterteA, 854; B'ljfiw dm 
treaenre* of die 85(1 j 

ra*p of th4 Pope, 858 ; iIm 
S ix Ariiciefl,. H58; llenry 
niarriefliAnne of Ch'ven, 867 ; 
)Hit« IpT away, 857 ; fall of 
Cromvrolh 857; ' iho kInK 
mirriea Cnthiirlne Hnwaid, 
857 ; seiidd^'or to the blork, 
807; reactionary meaenrei, 
857 ; lletiry marrlec C^tthA- 
Tinw Rirv, S’»7 ; protect* Cl'an- 
mer,R .7j e^avwltli Scotia ml, 
867; death of Henry, 854; 
M’alee kicorpovateti with 
England; H68; Edward VI. 
king, 854; S-uneraot rpg^nt, 
8flS ; nr,»gri^ of the Re- 
■ fomad m. 859; rapafliy of 
8*411 einet. 849; hi* full, H69; 
Northiiniberlaiul regen f, 

• 869; pH*«itadeH the Ulng to 
al tvr the .e ii coeHeton , 85! t ; 
deuth of Kdwa'd VIm 859; 

■ iNorrhiimberlHTi’l pD>>'IainiH 
Lady tlAiie <4r**y 
the (>ea}»la aiiii 
ceM ftlary. 4r 
Oi oy A iiriHOi 

aMtCail;) tho tl , 

ectiiimi of MorthumlH^Hand, 
849; Wy itt'a rebellion, 800; 
.exaciitloM of La ly Jane drey, 

^ 440 ; Mevy niarriea PhOlp of 
* ' 6)inln . 800 ; Ids it npopular(ty , 
.641; the Riutian Cathode re- 
dKfot) i b»t**iPod. 881; peraa- 
. endon of the 
*841, 64i ; the mavty*^ w8'.l; 
^nmer burned (88i ; Phdlp 
J^.^.baek tJ) Bpain,'892; ioaa 
death 4‘ M.i-ry, 
proclulpi^d 



m,R(;o;' 
le Piin- 
. y Jnno 
1^8; Miry 
4fih;4x. 


, ^em, 884; tke^^ofthe" 
Roformatlmi , retfuiiiedil 863 j 
. the Puritans, 8*w-;;chanK:ieir. 
of Kll/Ahedi,8'<4 ; |ieace with 
France, 8ft.>; Mary of Bcot- 
Jand a rival to 
W15 ; I h a Frei ich »lri ven 
Scotland, W;5.; Mary rotiirns 
to S^’itiaiidi 867 ; nuavle-i 
vDirnley,. 807 ; inurder of 
Larnley. 8*,i7 ; civil wa«; In 
Scotland, .nfiT; Mary takes 
refuge In England, 807; is 
mnde prla'aier, 867 ; plots of 
the Oidirdlte, 807 ; niaseacre 
of St. .‘Bartholomew. 868; 
IdiaaHeth aids the Pr i •tea- 
tan ts of the Continent. 84M ; 
'UubtUiigUMi'a coiiapiric.y, 
80^; fXecuiion of Mary, 
648; die Spaiihh Armada, 
668, 869; its defe-it ami de- 
Btnictlon* 86U; tUo Earl of 
Essex, 869; )il« robi-Uitm 
and execution, 870; death 
of Ell%abeth, 870; daniea VI. 
of Scotland heromcH king of 
England, as Jam^^ T., 870; 
hlri cliaractor, 870 ; lUar^irdtl 
Prcabyteriaiil-ini for Kpia- 
, copacy, 871; hla tdeaM of 
royal authority, K7I; ini- 
m-lHonment of Sir Wivltc-r 
kalolgli, 871 ; Jainea refuaen 
thedflmandaof the Pnrlfin-s, 
871 ; tranalatlon of the Bible, 
871; content between the 
king and the House of Com- 
mons, 871; hostility of the 
CiithollcH to James, a 72 ; the 
Gunpowder Plot, 87'2; the 
king'M favorites, 873; James 
refuses to aid the Elector 
Palatine, 873 ; his inratiiatiun 
foi Spain, 873; execution of 
Knlelgh, 873; failure of the 
king's coiiU'iilptiblo policy, 
673; the Duka of Ducking- 
ham, 873; tyranny of the 
king, 874; «lr Eilward Coke, 
874; o^uarrelrt of tlie king 
with Purllauieot, 874. 875'; 
tnuibloH in Irelaodi 875; 
settlement of Virginia and 
Massachusetts, 875; death of 
the king, 874; Charles I., 
674 ; hla character, 876 ; nmr- 
rloa Henrietta Maria of 
Frmce, 876: Inipriulenpe of 
the Q,uee<i'B religious attend- 
ants, 876x Chiifles quarrels 
with Parliament, 876 : foreed 
loans, 670; war with Frnnoo, 
870; failuro of attenipl m re- 
lieve Rochelle, 876; the Pe- 
tition of Right, 87« ; murder 
of Diickingiiam, 877; ton- 
nage and puniidnge, 877 ; the 
king tries to govern without, 
a ParUainent, 877 ; Strafford 
and laud, 877 ; .Stratford in 
Ireland. 878 ; arbltrai'y meas- 
ures of tlifl king, H78; ship 
money, 8:9 ; John Hamptlen 
resists the tax, 879; efforts 
of the king to foreo a liturgy 
upon the Scots 879 ; the Sol- 
emn League and Covenant, 
87'J ; rebellion of. the Scots, 
BT'.I; hx^rtlng of tlie Ia>ng 
pAvIlamenr, 879; execution 
of Strafford, 879 ; the king 
viola-tes the privileges of -the 
Ilrmae of Commons, 87.9; 
firmness of the Ct>mmons, 
880; fligHt nf the king, 880; 
Qommehcemont of the civil 
war, 880; the Committee of 
Public Safety, 880; battle of 
Kdgahill, 880; h^ltatfun of 
t Charieg, 880; death of llamp* 
den„ 880; alllanoe between 


: gfcOlH, 88O7 oil ver Cropiivcll, 

Vand* 840: 8iil ; snr- 

. render of the Ulng^to the 
Scots, 88 i they Ul ell ver Him 
to Hie PiirHiuifM»nt;8H; the 
.king's lienor) set aod t>y the 
army, 881 1 esoatfo and re- 
capture ufXIharles, 881 ; bat- 
tle of PreHbui, 88l ; trial of 
thfi kin's, Kbl. 882; Ills 
ciillon, 882; Chnrlef) II. pru- 
claime'l king, in Irolund, 
8H2; the M 'nulls of OrnuMd, 
882: Cromwell HtiUiues Iiu- 
land, 88 Charles IT. ao- 
c«u>ted by the Scots as king, 
88-2; Imtilo of Dunbar, 6(ut; 
eacapci »f CharleH, 883 ; Scot- 
land conijiolled to submit to 
tlio PiivUament, 883; war 
with Holland, 883 ; Cromwell 
dissolves the Long Parlia- 
ment and seizes the govern- 
ment, 884; is nvide Lord 
Protector, 881; theConimoii- 
wcaltli, 8S4 ; Ciomwell'H vig- 
orous rule, 884; his death, 
88') ; Klcharrl Grom well, K85 ; 
General Monk lieciuiies mnn- 
tcr of England. Sf-r), 8'H; re- 
stores Charles II., 88(1; jtr- 
rival of the king, 886; first 
measures of Cliiirlc*, 8S6; 
Lorrl CliS-rendon, SSil; ilu* 
plague In London, 8-7 ; the 
great fire. 887; cnnieinptlble 
character of the king, 887 ; 
Ms weak ndgn, 887. ^-88; the 
'Eye ILmse. Plot, 888; death 
of Charles, 888; James II,, 
king, 888; his efforts to re- 
store the Koman CiithoMe 
religion, H89; opposition of 
the nation to him, 889 ; birth 
of the Prince of vynlea, 889 ; 
the Hevolution, 889, 890; 
landing of the Prince of 
Orange. ►UO; (light of liimes, 
80(1; Williairi and Mary as 
rend the thi'one, 89ir, 89] ; 
the dacobites. 891 ; the Irish 
rebellion, 891 ; IxHtlo of tho 
Bnyno; 802; Indand Hiib- 
dned, 892; death of Queen 
Mary, W)3; William HI, 
89.1; events of his reign, 89.3, 
894; Ills death. 894 ; Queen 
Anne, 894; Marlborough. 
894 ; bec mies the real niler 
of England, 894 ; bis victo- 
ries, 8wo; CHptiireof lilbral- 
tar, 895; union of Englnutt 
and Scotland, .89'i: fall of 
Marllior'Ugli, 8.17 : the'.IacoW- 
ite plots, 897 ; death of Queen 
Anne, 897 ; Oo -rge. .1., king, 
897; the Whigs in power, 
898 impeachnient of the 
ministers, 898; (he Riot A cl. 
898 ; the Pretender, 898 ; ho 
attempts to aelze the throne. 
899 ; Is defeated, 899 ; growtii 
of the pop’e.r of the H'mso 
of Commons; ‘.HJO; the South 
Sea scheme, 0(M) ; Sir Robert 
Walpole, 990; deiUh of tho 
king, 91)1 ; Georgs II., 9('l ; 
death 'of Queen ' Caroline, 
901; war with Spain, 901; 
Waltmle retires froni the 
niihisti^, 9()2 ; Wilttpi Pitt, 
002; liattles of T^lngeti 
and Fonten y; 902; treaty of 
Aix la Chaifellc, 902; the 
•ifonng .Vrefender, 902, 9IKI ; 
*'l>ati!eorCullod«i,904; Seven 
war. 904; England 
sustains Frederick the Great, 
9045 William Pitt, prime 
ulnistar, 9U4 ; tho Metbod- 
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M IHtL I Enj^Hudi-^gl^i^ ; - , 
d ns Frederl^c tha Omt; , 
907; war aiih SpalntflOT; 
efforts of (he king. t(|. 4^0. 
nopoBxc AH Mis 
the State; 9j[l7^‘9t)^V'^ikrac^ 
ter of (he^lloiti^e' .cif -0< hV 
m ills, 907^^ 909: ' 

of .the Pi’ess ; ; 

the A)nerl'.«n rei*i.*ttttinii, 
flO'j ; Bnglaf td losos hwr ihW*!. • 

' nies, 9t)9 ; wsr Aviih.Eii.rtn»ei , 
01)0 ; heroism of tJio EndJidt 
people. 9ir0,; bdttle pf Gaph . 
St. Vincent, 900| Roxhind 
rccognU^ the tuda))t iidenCA 
of tho ,U til ibd States 009; 
end itf (huw'ar,900; WlHiam 
Pi't the VouMger, prime 
miniHtt'v, 910; Muccpw ifhts 
jioMcy, 9lu; England'HTuinil 
growth in prosperUy, Oto;* 
insanity of the king, Oil; 
tho Frenuh Bend 1)1 Ion, 911 : 
wnr with tho Frencii lU- 
pnldic, 911 ; defeat of the 
Spanish fleet ofl' Capo 8t* 
A'incent, 012; the Dutch 
fleet destroyed, 912; liatHe 
of the Nile. 913; the Kitglish 
t'tmiiiiest of ..India, ni^ul,6; 
England supreme In tlie 
Morliterranean, 910; attack 
upon Couetihagen, 618; the 
peace of Amiens, 910; re- 
newal of the war, 91 1 ; Pitt 
l eciilled, 917 ; battle *»t Caiie 
Trafalgar, 918 ; death ot Lord 
Nelson, 918; battle of Aus- 
torlltz, 918; death of Pitp, .* 
l'|8; Fox, prime niinbtvrt 4 
918; the Ortieia In 'CimncH, 
919; the Berlin and 'Mtliiu 
Decrees, 019; aladitl'tii of (he. 
slave trade, 919; progress .of 
tliu war with Tran^f), 910.f 
the peninsular wnr, Olf?;' 
vi(;iorle8 of Lo'd MVlliug* 
tun, '919, 9'20; inadne*'* of 
G(.‘ rge HI., 920 ; the J’rince 
of Wales made regent, 920 f 
buttle of Waterloo, 920; con- 
dition of Kiiglaud at the 
close of the war, 020; death 
■ r ilie king,. 020; union of 
Ireland with Great BriiAinY 
OJl,, 9221 Gedrge IV.. 0;^ 
0'23;' harah treatment ofF 
Queen Caroline, 923; Ep^ 

I and, abandons th(i Holy Allvy 
anco, 024: England Inter- 
venes In Mbalf of Gvrecei . 
924; ministry ijF (be Diiks 
of Wellington. 924', tlia 
Ca: hulit omanclpartun, 925* 
926; Daniel O’CoiUflei’l, 92^ r 
death of George XV;, 

William TV., 920; passagfl 
of tim Reform Bill/ Ofc 
nlmlttion of WaVery, '92(i y ^ 
other rcTorni-meaitnrrti, 
the first railway in Ktighuid; 

927 ; dentil of WttHam \ : 
.;n27 ; the Princess Vjrtoilii 
becomes queen. 927 
tion of Engl rid attd Hnn* 
over, 927 ; marHaga .the ^ 
qiioeii, 92SMhe QtmilrnlpU 
AUlance, 928; Gie Ctijltowtw* ; 
w,)r, 629 ; ths PuInmMOtf 
ministry, ftiWj dekth'ifjV’i’d v 

Palwerston; 6I?«V; Lfjru 

sell , mtnlarer .,6£M| 

of the tyU^ 

raeli, mlniauftv 
Olfulstone inlnlstiiy;9a1 ; was 
with Chlita, 9823 thw tmWs* ' 
mutiny, 9^934 -I India ah'^iAt 





j ii)l« Brltlih 

dt ■ ikiistrii^lH. ■ 

v>14. 

■ ihe Ai^niitee v^', 

9^fr>!^SiT:^tl»»i)hliiiiie In Indfa, 

■ 6«t» ( viiilj :iw thn f^lnco ol 
:; WnU’f <6 iiiidU, 05W ; Qneen 
V (ct^TiA pit^lalmed Kmprcs^ 
.-■ ■.;<of-l*i4ii<K,. ■»?.«*, ' ■" -■ 
Kiialilittil>»n.d^^6itandi Union 

Fi’oncit Alliance, 

KitiiMdlen/69l* 

Eii^cpirUe and the Boxur, the, 

Eojx^nee, Uenriettc ii\ <18!), 
Enti^ Rios, lleL)eI,l ion of, 1:^58, 
El>8DihtnQnda!4,' 2(iK-270, 

* Eiwvnon, Uuk^ d’, 680, 091, 
60;*, ■ ♦ 

Bpervier, Capture of the, 1156. 

KphuiM; 2tiil. 

Eplcrotna, 891. 

84’8. 

KpltJAiirns, BHltlo of, 900. 
Bpldaiirus, CttiigrcHii of, 294, 
997.* , 

Epirus, 282, 293. 

Episcopacy aliolialied iti 8cot< 
land, 9fl2>9(>4, 908 ; ro*cataLi* 
lisheii, 963^966. 

KpouinH. 023. 

Kqitlres, I he, 320. 

Krocii, lot). 

Erie, LakOf Battle of, ll.'id. 
Erik 1. (the Cruel), King of 
Norway, 1114. 


Erik IJ. (Uiaarol)| King of Nor- ; Kvreux, (WH 


Enbrt^iv?^, . ■■■■•': ■ ■■ 

EiicraiicU‘H, King of. Baftrta', 

;V * .. 

Eiuies, Pulic of tlib Franks, 
62:4, 63(». j 

Eudes, Goliiit nf Pibls. 633. 

BuOocia, Em prices of Romo, 

■• 428. , ■ 

Euduxia, Empress of the linst, 
415-419. ^ 

Eugene of ^avoy, Prince, 573, 
571.715-720, »'J(i. • 

Eugenie, Empress of tlie 
French, 79.''>-801. 

Eiifcunins, 4(K). 

Eiigeiiius IV., Pupo of Rome, 
470.577. 

Elinieries, 270. 280. 

Euinotice 1., King of Pcrga- 
nmx, 307, 

Euinenos tl., l^Cing of Perga- 
nius, 287, 308i 

Ell pat rides, the, 2:)5. 

Euplirates, Ihu river, 3.5, 148, 
149. 

Eiiric, King of the 'Ylslgnths, 
513, Kiel. 

Eliridlce, 280. 

Euripido'i, 252. 

Eustace, Count of Boulogne, 
HUi. 

Kutaw Sprinus, Battle of, 1148. 

Kuiiiyrleiiiue, King of llactiin, 
31(i. 

Entychius, 441. 

Kvh, Countess of aPembroke, 
8-»3. 

F.ve, ;13. 

Evesham, Battle of, 831. 


way, 11 14. 

Erik III. (the Priesthator), 
King of Norway, 111 >. 

.Mrik T. (the Saint), 

« Sw<?den. 1117. 

Erik JIV., King of Sweden, 
IW/. 

£ilk Knurlson, King of Swe- 
den, 1117'. 

Erik l^cspe. King of Sweden, 

Erik, King of Denmark, 1108. 

Erik (jrlipjilng, King of Duii- 
inark, 1109 

Erik ^tciivod. King of Den- 
mark, 110:4. 


.Exuitjhate of Africa, the, 419. 
Exarchate of Lbtveiiiia, tlic, 
4:17, 438. 

King of Exodus, the, 50, .57. 

' Exion, Sir Pieis, 841. • 

Eyliiii, Battle *4', 588, 768, 709, 
910, 1031. 

Kira, 101. 

F. 

Fahlau, Bishop of Rome, 023. 
Fabian Policy, tlie, 351, 352. 
Ftihii, iiio, ;m. 

FaliluM, CariieM, 340, 341. 
Kahius, Ka'so, ;i:l3. 


Erik of Foniemnia, King of ! Fabins, 'Maxlinns, .341. 


aDcnrmii'k, Norway, and Swe- 
den, ino, 1111, 1117. - 
■Jrhsr, Duke of Suahin, .flil. 
iCTol, Earl «if,‘955.t , 

Irvigliis, King of Spain, 1003. 
vBrtm-onm, 1042-1040, 1057. 
Ifittsk, 42-44, 48. 

Ks^enltaoh, Wolfram Von, 541. 
Ite^lwdo, Oan., 1244. 

El ittire, thd; 989. 

E^ex, 808, 811. 
iDmieXv En* 1 of, 869. 870. 

“ of, 880, 881. 

USX, future of ihe, HM. • 

. ain«, Battle off 772. , 

*Wdl% Count d\ 1140. 
Estevtfie Miugrave of, 531. 
Bititier,. Queen, KK). 

.E[ltr£eB; .Ua>irieI1e d*, G69, 
ICthbIhikl, King uf Tyro, 185. 

: Bthtplltald, Kiiig of England, 

■; ■ ''*'.812* 

Btiielhcrt, King of England,' 


Falil IIS, Quintus Maximus, 3.51, 
352. 

Faidlievbe, General, 012. 
Fairfax, Sir Thomas, 8bl. 

Faizi Pasha, 1044 
Falr.on.Oen., President of Veii- 
* cziiela, 12.5.3. 

Falkenstein, Genernl Von, 003. 
Falkirk, Battle of, 832, 904, 
946 

Falmouth, 1143, 

Family Coniitart, the, 72,7, POl. 
Faiieull Hail, 1140. 

Farnese, Alexander &'€ Princf. 
of Parfua , , 

Furnese, CHnliniil Alo,\ander. 

AV« Pnpf Pant 111. 

Farnese, Ottavianp, 488. 
Furrattut, Com. D. 0., 1170, 
1179. 

Fiitlniat dknghier of Meham- 
lued, B7I. \ 

Faunas, the god, .328.* 
Faustina, Eiupress of jEUimo, 

, 394. 

Etltoiberl:. King of Kent, 8ll. I FiiusttilM, 3'23. 

t, Kthg of Engtkii^^ ' Favre, Jules, 015,010.801. 
f , ■ . , . . j Fawkes, G uy , 872. 

FkhHi'ed 11. (thu FaycttevIlUt, ll«o. , • 

r:iiEI!|lg nf .Engtandi 815, 810. Federation, Feast of the, 739t 
Etheltyotr, W^siex^ Fehri>slhi.'Bat(i« of. 57l. * 

■■/.gis.-. '-'. r ' ■; Felton, John. 877. . ■ • 

; ' ^ ' , ; Femfseriebto, the, 540. 

I Feitlan Ridd; into Caiiada, the, 
■&)«»*■ ■ ■ ■ I i2ot ■; ■■ ■.■■ ■ 


FeudivT'lg Cxar pf Biiaafrt, loio.,] 
Fotidur 11^ CrisF of dtussla, 

Feudtw ni., Cxar Of Ituswip, 

.■■• 1020 ; 

FeudiorH Patriarch of MusGti/Ml^ 
IttiO. 

Ferdinand 1., En^ernr 01 Ger- 
niaiiyi 650.f>.''»«, WW. 
Ferdiwiiirt II., Emperor of 
Germany, 5ni;569, 

Fertihjand I IT.', Emperor* ot 
Germany, 569*.57 1 . 

Ferdlnanil 1. vtlie Great). King 
of lif-oii uritl CasHie, 1006. 
Ferdinaud III. (the Sniiit), 
King of henri and Cfuitlle, 
1067. 

Fei'dinaiid V., King of Spain, 
479, 1068-1070. St'e hatn-Un 
Lor Spain. 

Foidinand YI., King ofSpuiu, 
MI7H,IU77. 

Ferdiiiund YtT., Klngof Spiiiii, 
7.. 0, 78(), 787, 1078. 
Ferdinand, King of Naples, 
472-47.5. 

Ferdinand IV,, King of the. 

T«o Sicilies, 498, 1077. 
Fenlinaiid V., King of the Twn 
Sicilies, .381-50.5. 

FeidliMnd of Brunswick, 
Prince, .581, 727. 

Ferdinand and Isabella. Sf't. 
P-’nMnand V. anU hi.betla 
nf Sjhitn. 

Ftfr;:hAna, 1037. 

Fernando 1., King of Portugal, 
1082^ 108.1. 

Krrrarii, 491. 

Ferrers, Alloc. 838. 

Kerry, Jules, 801. 

Ferte, Murehal de la, 70'1. 
Fetiales, the, 329. 

Feudal S3'stt-m, the, 523-525. 
Fciiditl Ten lire, .325. 

Feudiim, the, 524, 

Feuiliaiils, the, 730, 

Fiof, tlie. 521. 

FiehhCyiiisW., 

Field of Mill’s, tlie, 3lv», 

Kleschl, 7 ho.' 

Filibert, Kiiiiimiiuel, Duke of 
Savoy, 490, 677 , 678, 10.3. 
Fillmore, Millard, 1163. 
Financial t'risvs in tlie United 
States In 18-37, 1100; In 
1873, 118.5. 

FiiikpGeiienl, 582. 

Finland, 10.il, 1117. t 
Kins, the, 1006.1111,1110. 
Pii-atido. S'.f Hir do. 

Fli’e in London, the Great, 887. 
Fire, the Pillar of, .57. 

Fire, Worship of, 195. 

Fisher, Bishop uf^ Bochester, 
853, 8,5.5. 

Fish5» , Fort, 1179, 1180. 
FWier's Hill, Baltlu of, 1178, 
Fist. I.41W, .52.5. 

Fite Osborn, IVllliain, 818. 

Kitx Ui^e, Ke^lriald, 822, 

Five Articles, the, 963; 

Five Forks, •Battle of, 1181. 
Five Hundred, Council of, 750, 
700, 7GI. 

Five .Menibe’S, the; 879, 880. 
Five Nailoiis, the, llSit, 1201. 
Flaccit!*, jHiirciiM, 36'i. 

Fliiucus, Q. Fttbtiio, 360. 
Fhimeiis, the, 329. 

Finminiau Wav, the,' .349. 
Flamiiiiiis, Gains, .')5t . 
Flanilnina, T. Qnlnctlns. 280. 
Flanders, 034, 639, 0<4, 0.56. 
Flemings settled in Engl md, 
8 - 20 . 

Flenrus, Baitle of, 713, T49. 
Fmivy, Cardinal, 723, 7’24. 
Fittrders, Gk|it, 12U0. 1286. 
FUi^mii Batijle of,'66U, 851^ 
«o4- 


P1or«d}CS, Republic df, 
a republic, 452 ; ‘ 

Its tenltory, 452; .6n4itiim4l: 
by Hie 1 mperi iltsis, 458 ; jfiio 
, Ghlhelllnei) in ^iwe.ri '4^ 
growth of Flmvnop, . 4031 1 . 
wciiith of the city, 4tJ:t.j Florf : 
■oiithie bankers, 463 ; Ijba. 
florin, 463; ROti«ir«»s FiSfC 
469? rule of the Oliiuvrchy, 
470 i Coshio di*' Miilici, 1741 : 

^ iiies riiter of FPrence, 
<^70; FlorlOJiJe under the Wed'* 
lei. 472^474 j drtVoMurola, 474 i 
Htibiuiis to t’haririi ^ HI (d 
Frfttice;470 ; deprived of Pisa, 
470? fitflttre of the Fmiicli 
canipKign, 477 ; .PiMi recou- 
qiiemi, 47 (l>?! the Medici ex- 
pelled, 486'; Ihci rcf>ttblic re- 
stored under Freneb ikSdwc- 
tloii, 480 i the • .Florenttnes* 
cumpclted to suhniH to Ihn 
Pope, 4S6; iho MiffUciS 
stored, 48ii; hccdnieis. k Jart 
of the Granil Djiidhfy uf Tiw* 
cany, 48G, 4S7, ihit 
Florence, Ooiinuil b(, Ifild. . 
Florence, Hu* Plagiie of, 468'- 
Fiores, Ogn , President of. Uru- 
guay, 1267. ? 

Florida, 112fln28. 1161, 1106. 
Florfli,ldrigiii of nie, 4G;k 
Fiortuda, 1063. , 

Foix, Andrew de, 1071. * 

Foix, Gasjtou de, 480, 669. 
Foiiteimy, Baitle of, 523. 
Fonteriuy, Battle of, 72.5, 902. 
Fontalnebiesii, Palace of, 7T.3, 
7^2. 

FoTiraineblenu, Treaty of, 782. 
Foote, Cotnmmiure, liOO, ; 
Forbes, Qene.al, 1)35, 1VJ6. 
Porey,*Oenerai, 798. 

Formosa, 1217, l-Jtu, 12 : 18 . 
Fotherlngoy Castle, 868. 
Fouch6,W». 

Fdulon, M., 7:)7. / 

Fti u Iques V .,Con n t of A ivJ ou |G3 ' . 
Fonqu5, Oeh.ei|i.l, 582, 

Foufinet, Nlciiolas, 704^ 

Ki-x, Cimrles J., 909, 917, 018. 
France, lllstury of, 0i8«807;. 
geogrkphicf^l pisilioO; GIK; 

' uncrent Gaul, 018 ; the Clm- 
Tl, iilh; the Beigtt>, 818 ? the 
Fhueniclan colonies, 619; the 
Greek towns, HO; the Gauls 
cross the Al|«, 619? destnio- 
rtlyii of Uoiuu, 019'; Gallia 
' Crsalpina, tiiO; the Romans 
ill GhuI, 019? Aix fouiideti, 
C19; Naitionnu, G19; qunr- 
K‘l between tlie ^dui and 
Sequanq 619; Ariovlstns 
sei'ses a ttart of Gaul, 619; 
Julius Ckm/ made Procuti* 
BUl of G<titl,'ui9; he defeats 
Ariovistus, 620; ctinquois 
On 111, 6'iO; revolt of the 
Belgfle, ^20 ; it Is suppressed!' 
by Xkesar, 620 > uprislug of 
tlie GhuIs, (i'20; yercinge 
torix, B-'O; ho Is iieoten by 
Coasar and .spr^eiiders,' 620; 
Gaul Ca*sar, 

OJl.; Lyumpb 
022 ; Gaul Utfi 
622; theinsmhti 
itive GhuIj 622; 1 
622; Claudius d 
fixim Grtii!, 623, revolt 
Clvilis, 623; 8H.binue, 623 ; 
intaMluctlu.A of Christianity 
Into Uuul, 623; perseciitluiis 
of die Christians, 6'23; 8t. 
DetBs, 023; 6t. 1 Hilary, 628 - 
State of Gaul during the de 
. cl ihe of Hie Ionian ciiipi* 
624; 'ConstAiitine , piiot 
ttie Ghristiaim, 4i24f ^ 

tuans invited into Oarv.^ 




mi . 
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dotnu^'v* tiM BiiTK^dtanvt 
IMk^UT; kfn|r- 
dctm ^ A<^hw, iiitfuHtii 
of tbfi Ittma, 02di iwtilfr of 
St0^nevit!^« 
4ki!6^ ChddmG,ii26 6*27 , aon 
d^tlon of Ott^i) tit the fatl of 
tho llqiHAO ’• 

the Ff«ttiks, oi? t illovfe be- 
coatee Mtii^ of the t'lnnhe, 
ti27f fdiirKliitloii of 
Freti)Cli itiQiinri by^di? , Oaul 
Jt fiktniifti] etttle, &J7 , ^ the 
treaty of Voitlntt aiwlgtta 
Fmooe to riiurtw the Bald, 
027, he eatiiblMheR hta au< 
thoritv, tUti, tavugm of tho 
Northftien, OJtfi Clmrlee 
' eeirca a port of Ihn gundy, 
020, lieooDica emi»eror, tiiO, 
the muce>wuri» of Charlcw, 
oifl, Chatii** the Fat, d20, 
Parie lieeioged by tliu Ntir- 
,01008, OiO, Cherlea the Sliii- 
j»le Oikt .the Norriinieii nro 
I en ^1 tnimn<l> tie tko pi ite 
of A iteoco, hOO tidd 

Normancly orgiint/pd, h^l , 
weiihtipws of nuirloB. 0)1, 
Lhuirtd Oi!\i‘Arnf r 03V^ Ifugh 
tnpot tomiiifl the hitiKoom 
of Vmne<* 0)1 Ihibert tin 
fa fmiu 

hie wife by the dim rti, W»)2 
lutrvdiifitloii of HOUtIturtt ri\ 
ill/alion into Fmnce, 
rbiiglopa (luukeutiig, (3J, 
erectton of iliurchts 6,12 
peOMOutlun ol the Jeae < ,12 
n ), ffenr> I. bU, fiuulnc 
in f ranee, -tilJ the tince of 
Uod (181 Wll liini of Nor- 
liiHiith, Odl eatiibliehe'i hia 
nulluillry 01 er Itin Duiliy, 
(tia Philip t, (ill, ^Vlllbtl^p| 
( unqueie IStiglniiU (lU , 'uh/ 
bituum NojitjiHiidv Wild 
France, iuU, P,iili|iN qijai 
rti with the Tl uruh (H4-; 
the CruHAden AM , Luiih 1 1 
b>4 extent of the Fron b 
dtunliuoiia A)4, cnfrani.hl|t 
ment of tlio( oiumnneM AlA^ 
dillet elite, HiatituttOlte of tl^e 
b I niAba Ik tite north and 
eolith of Fi met t b 1 > , groi\ th 
of the ru\ hI {tuw tti bUi , ituiiee 
of Leslie «iih Henry I ,»f 
Fnghtii I, (i (•) , ^oiile \ 1 1 , 
b.h>, jtiine Hie ftferoiiil (m 
eftda (110, I 8 liiiliiu (i (*, 
dfiorco (f (Jiieiri lilenmirH, 
tl86,dhemii4rlo8nenr\ Plati- 
tageiiet Old: JJenry beMmo'i 
kiugof£ii fi^iid,(M(i oiigin 
of the enmity het'^een 
Fiance and Khglaiui, (mO, 
rhltip AuRiiatue, IK!( , he 
nuirviewteeboUA oniiviimnlt 
« iU; ^ life 

Aiiit l3|^Ku(iPh> to joih tho 
* L>iMaaSf9rr,n*hiHp aide The 
• f hiihATii Oinnu 
, bl7, therffVlrd 
JAI- 

ou«i‘^Klchi^,A,S7 , rotun\« 
to iRniiioe UJ2 la igtu i u itb 
John louUnet) Bichanl, 037 , 
Agkim de Me^iiAn, (SJN; nnr 
lx>ttv««n Philip And John, 
(m 8, niJns of Philip, (i,td, 
the Aihifteiielaa vet 0‘H, 

» f thio. Prince Louie' tt^edt 
M tbHi to SnglHiid, Oi^ the 
l>o wnr f u l«hicttt4oc,640 , death 
P*>HJ PWMp, m Lovh vin , 
1>QUX«, Jamil* 1X7 040; lita 
Bw leiffni Okf, war uith 




hovkf Mn# 
Mie fTitPAdL A-fct , hki d^th, 
64j ^ iMCduOihikHltiTlV, Phttip 
1 tl , , caeiliin of ‘fouUinae 

to the Freiuh ciouh/tMi, 
fyance ffelod Na^arr^i 042 , 
hnrof the houses of Anfiiu 
ni^ Arajnm In Mtliy, btJ; 
tfie Mi.llla'h vespi ra, fjA2 , 
fPhUtii invades Amgoii, AiJ, 
litH death, 012; Philip the 
1,'tlr, Md , I csiilts of hfs reign, 
0^1, biinga the uiir with 
AfAnon to a cl<«e 64d, war 
with fidwanl I of Eiiglaiid, 
044; Fhimhrn annexed to 
the treiuli ciown (tU. rt- 
volt of the t h mnigM, 4M4 , 
hittle of ( oni tral (>44 , }>ence 
with rUudeiK ll■4^, Pliilfp*N 
qinuTflvitli tin Poft i4*>, 
seizure of the pmtifl (>4(1, 
death of I’opc IlopikKi V 111 
040, Phnippiocimathet be 
tioii of 1 1( mint \ (Mb the 
Intamoua coiuparl (>(0 dc 
etructiuh of tin Tt^mplnin 
(i47, niartyrdoin of Jaiquca 
dll Mo1ii> 047 death of 
(lenient and Philip, (,47. 
I oiiU X , (i4T Philip \ , 
Olb, the ^ilic law, (>1H, 
( halier I^ ()4'' , troubles in 
>liHland (J4^ Quten Isa- 
bella (i4K, Phdlp M, bl8, 
Nil Mine w pa ated fioni 
JtvUici, A4H, e^peillfbni of 
Pi illptoKI indtia ()lb qnii 
ril with Ldward III oi I iig 
land, 619, hoheit ul A ton 
(ilb, war letwein 1 1 1 ce 
and Fngland,()4 1 ihothni- 
tii;,8 inibrau the ytiLlish 
uuiHe, 649, Uttle of lli I 
voetislu^B 040 tl lu ( lietw r ( n 
I<iiini.e and tiiulaiul 040, 
dlNputid Boccefision lii But 
taiiv, 019, the CountedH do 
Msntiurt, 040, inurdu if 
lIlKP laiiaiis of Biittanv, 0)0 
LdvaiainvadesFrAiiii 0>b, 
Imttle of < iicj 0 0, ,.e 

of CnlHiB fl'iO, tru(i.e wbh 
1 nahind 0*1 dealh t PhOlp 
(r»l , JiiinpliiiiL aniif xmI to 
yrani*, OM the Diupbln, 
A'it ; John the (fund (>61 
imetifs CliailtB the Had of 
Noiuiaii l> ()i1, wnrbreuUs 
out Ici Aquitaine, A'il , luittle 
( f Pi itn mho'll, Oii, Biirren 
d 1 of King .Min,(«)2 his 
liiprtilfv, 6AJ , the Dauphin 
( hai leri I ei otiit n Tlegi nt 662 , 
liiBurrectinn hi PniiB nndir 
>tU nn« MaiOel b’>2 inn ting 
of tht titates (jiiunii A'>2, 
inmi rectioii of the lurque- 
rie (»52, tlK pears of Bro- 
tigny, (io2 release of King 
John, ( fid , the iwcoinl Pui li> 
of BurMindy founded, ('U, 
CliatlfB V, Gfifl, war with 
Pedro the Cru«r of Ca-tlle. 
A>d, tli,e war with Knglana 
renewrd 664; Biicceaaes of 
till Fitntli, U6+ denlh of 
tliM BlatU Prime, 056, an- 
nevatloii of Bilftaip, 666, 
iciolt of the Brttone, 666; 
diath of Du Dmsiltii and 
niarl(»V,66».; riiarUeVI* 
A66; tUs Begeticy i)6«, 
Philip, Duke of Buignndy, 
0 n, preiwratiirtiH for Yb« f no 
vBNiun of Bngirind, wq, 
ClmrlsB atNiumes thr govern- 
liitnti,A6n, hh IMneBB and 
fiisHnity, AW. the Duke «f 
Burgumiv the 'rqlet of 
‘ IrsnCi ,6*)? ppare w ith Eng 
land, AjT , ho«tllit> bsiwami 


iiiordM of^s I 

iJpiigMk 167 fcbo 
(SVlilMl war, 

„ V or^ujcJuMi 

invades Fiutice, 6^ , b tile 
of Agincourt 667.iu^[mu) 
between the (jiiHi n and the 
Duke (f J)nt gundy, 65H. 
ni t^• it re of the ArmagnaCH, 
(i6K , tnurdet of the Duke ut 
Btirpinav 658 his son joins 
ihe English 668, tieaiy it 
Troyes, 068, nuniuge of 
Hetiiy V with the Prlncesa 
Catharine, / 60 rleath if 
Heniy V aid dnrbs VI 
669, the Duke of Bed! td 
Bigont for llonrv VI &j‘j 
('harlBB \1T, fi69 .Iftique 
li e, CiiiiiteSB of llniiiiult 
Loulrufw liTtwnin the 
Dukes fBidforil and Bur 
gnndy h59 snge I oHrani 
069 .Uiiiiiie D ic ihi Maid 
of Otle,uts,A61 , ( h nles VII 
Liuw til'd at Jlhilms, 1101, 
rnpriiru and death • f tho 
Maid 1^61, iiMrBP^ of tin 
ytigllsli in tiaoco 661 le 
loiirlllHtion of the Duke of 
Bn Kunil> wiih ilie Vienih 
King t(7i Uu I nglfsh d iv 
en (lilt f Puis 0(1, tho 
States (lenei il at Oilmnn 
((2 aBtMjJliigaMny f mil d, 
(6J lUHa n ible r( ndner if 
the Duu|1in t O- dmth I 
(batle-'ill ,6(2, L mi NT 
king, 06i he rtvtk'H tiu 
Pr gtimtic Saiutl i H> ui 
irtane «( tlic KiihI teiil 
t III 1 rr 1 Loiigni 1 flu 
Pul lie (* I d ♦ r , t e ity ol 
(ontlaiiBllL 1 < nie n gt)iii<( 
N rniHiuli l>i 1 ( ha b i tl ( 
Bold Iki hub Dnlvi t Bur 
gun h (>( ntiiliy I < twn n 
L iiis and iliu DiiKi 6(4 
lislt f f L ins to Pi i nne 
064 lia I teiniB imin)i d 
II I on tliu King, 014 b 
eiadeiill 1 m,0i»4 tilt im s 
In ti I atlaiiB if B g a i1 
( 1 4 , (b i li (it the Duki ( r 
(*iiiin 1,(4 war I < Iwei n 
liant* and llui kundy , 6i 4 , 
difi it uf (haibi iIm Th Id 
111 the Swiss 6 ), diaih if 
CtiaileH 0( "* I.(u1e R(i/fw 
Biirgiiiidy ul Pkiiuli, ((>b, 
wai wnh MaMinllin 6( i 
diatbof 1 oiiih k 7 (bailea 
V III , t ( 7 ihe Ri gi tu > 
667, At ne of Bntlany nnir- 
rles (hHlb", 107 pfiire 1 
8eullB (j (8 ex|(ilttlrin of 
CImiUs 1 1 Italy, 6(18 Loins 
Xll , 0(R, inuirbs Qiiien 
Anne, (>09, rbiiews tho Itai 
inn war (>09, fafluie the 
war 069, death of Louis 
XU 609, hiRuclB 1 be- 
coiiiia king, 671) iniadcs 
tb»» Ducb; of Milan, 670, 
bittle ol Marlgnaiui 67o, 
iriafl with the Svias rri 
yraicls (b dines dv aiiianri, 
wMh Venice, 671 , bis enor 
G"1 Chiwbs I iMconua 
King of S|Hiln, 671; tr<aty 
of Jioy n, 671, ( hiiiliii 

ch Bin F^npen^r, 6V , nlJI 
aiici • I ( h irbs with Henry 
\in ot England, 071, the 
Field of Ihe Chiih of Gold. 
Jh71 , war lisniirpHn Fignoe 
and )^|latn, 072 , the Ftetidi 
driven ftoni Milan, 072; i«- 
ipD ot tne Duka ■ f Bom Mn, 
072, he defsstB tbs FrtnCb 
lu Italy, 072; battle of Payia, 


trJ^I 
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rtvemw PTsipipi Iq 

limy 074; Franebk 
oiasethoP ranch Protustanta, 

670 whr b<%eiMt^iJWUis 
And BuatiL kf 

vades PiDveiwdlbiit is fivi^ied. 
to iitieAt 676, dOat’* Vwho 
Diupliln, OTO, peace with ^ 
tho Fniperri^OTa; ChAdeH 
Iti France, OTO, IranciB Ik*- 
comeB the ally of the BultlA, 

07», proi.ress of the tyai, 

07(l, tivaty of Creapy, AtB; 
Punch I'ruteitaots min«- 
rnted, 070 , iIbh^ i f piWiciB 
0"6 llei ry Jl , 076; inlla 
enc(‘of (hP OniBca, 676, the 
Scotrh alliance 677 mai- 

I Inge of tlie Danphli) to Mary 
ofbcofhiHf 677, war with 
^pii]ii,(77 cuptnie I fCal tl w 
by till fiiqdi 07 A, the prat 

ol (ntriau raibibreulB, 678 
deith ot lletirw, 078, the 
Kef rniatinn in France, 0T8 
F I mu is n 678, L nap rat V 
of \iii1oiNi.,i79,CVeileBT\ 
i7‘l (atlnttlne de’ Medui 
Kigent (>74t struggle bi 
twuiithi Caih llcsmuilhi- 
giu n ts (i7b, the cl\|l war, 

• 1 I OM), ticatv 1 1 « t Get- 

mil s esi nnriia^e ol 

lb ty f NuMifie to Mni- 
giu Ire of V lo h CRl, unis* 
mieol ‘'t llttbolouiew, 

082 tlicciMlwa letiewed, 

1*^2 sitgi 1 1 ItocliiMi. 602, 
d nth it f h tiles TX fiF 
11(11 \ III bM, BUCcOBbes^ o 
of till IJngiiinoti' n's4 the 
( till Ik Liiigui 984 
DoK ol Ai J II in till N th 
tiluil- r>'s4 )iis dciiih, bos . 
Ilintic I rrw ( n 1 n aiid 

II I I like I f C:iUlM I bl , whA 
I,; mist till L( gm (>84, 
innitbi f tiu Dukei t (jtuse, 

( '' inHiiiKt n iigiin-ttliu 
Kin(„,(i'') his r ( 0111 11 III tb 11 
w nil 111 mv ol N ivKi re, 08) , 
8KLL<tPHli h'it ll SHonin* 

a ion if IJ1.111} III Oet^ 
Ileury H , (Ob, Ins i irly 
dilmuItleH, (M), biftb of^ 
l\i> (>87W| its* teHullB 087 {a 
tecantailon of llcnrj, tJA" , 
luB uitboiit} aiitnowlidge# 
by I^aiKe (87 luswlsc pol- 
icy (87 the Fdlctof Niints.*, 
088, Fiaiuc luuhr Henry 
IV ,6F'i, his plar'fiir tin re- 
adjustimnt of £ttioi>e, 0 b, 
af'BaiKii nation of Henn, 690; 
Luub XrjI,C91 Ukus dw' 

** Madid liegeiiL 091 y retired? 
nUMit of Sully, 601 , meeting 
of tile fetntert Cienern),* I 1 
nmrnagt oJ tlis Kmg, 692 , 
death of Maiwhal D'Aiicre 
and hlK w Ife, b02 wars wdth 
the lliihiiteiiojs 6*M, RKhe- 
Ueu reumedesthe King with 
his mother, 603,, di6 h of 
De Lnynse 09), BlduHeii 
made a Cardinal^ UlA; he* 

Cl iiies J^lnie Minister, OlH , 
hls+ vlgimms policy A94, 
tiiKQS La Booliellet 697; the 
war in l9ay«696; trs>ty*>t 


Francts flW* the Thirty 
Yediw' wrari 697} Wchsibu 
aJdwIhsGenqanvyptestaittt , 
697 ;■ txutsplmoy of Cbi^klaFa, 



.''. .foi^'' 1^ .IU>cruK 

. «ti»j -^WTSf Ihmfcirtt, 
tli« Prince of GdnAe nt 
.Lcrfadii, ^ ; lieaott of W«4it^ 

Ih'o^iie^ 5t*&£4(»o of the 
Wtty Y W Wr, <i99i 700 ; 

the 

viir of lUe bcffun, 

' Tfrt.;n!Phii'Piil»fl quit* France, 
.T0l ;,Ri4twt of tJie Prince ije^ 
Conad aiul Ilia lir()ttien, 701 , 
tevoH , of Qutonne, 701; 
Matn'ln otflig^ed to quit 
Tmncwi' 702; rebellion of 
.0"nd£/.;:7n2 ; - qi^irenne rO- 
tuma to Fhutce,4<^ : battle 
of the. FanboiiTg 8t. An- 
toine, 702 ; Conde Joins the 
'• ^pantjtrds, 703 ; close of the 
W'«r-oftho Fronde, 70:i; war 
^ith Spain, 7«W ; tlu* peace 
of the Pyrenees, 70.1; Inar 
riiige (\f Lonli^ XIV. to Uie 
Spariisli Infiiata, 704 : deatli 
of Mn/aiin, 701 ; L<niis takes 
tho government ‘ into his 
own iiHiids, .704 : chameter 
nf Louie, 701; Otdburt, ipin- 
totor uf finance, TUI ; alll- 
ance with Holland, 709 ; war 
with England, 7()9; the 
trwity of Bmla, 709 ; Louis 
claims the Spaniab Nether- 
lands, 70v9 ; invades Fbnidere, 
709; the Triple Alliance, 
t09 : treaty of Alx la Cha- 
]a*llo, 705 : Loiiin makes war 
upon 'the Dutch Republic, 
•70(f; tr<^aty with England, 
TtKi; lilm KriMich crow th<' 
1iliin&1lO0: their successes, 
7(»0,' William of (Irange 
Stiultholdcf, TOO ; his defence 
of Holland, 70U; England 
wit^jdravsa from the war, 
707 ; Tnrenne’s campaign in 
Alsace, 707 ; death of Tn- 
I renne, 707 ; retinmuMit of 
the Great Condf?, 7t)7 ; naval 
victories of the French, 707 ; 
peace of Nlmwegen, 707, 
703 ; Louis nt the lieight of 
hi8*powt!r, 708 ; Madame ile 
Malnte.non,709 : persecution 
0 %the Huguenutii, 700 ; Mh- 
dti^ie.do Mnintenoii mid tire 
Je^iits nttem|Tt the king's 
ceirteriion, 710 ; the Dragon - 
jmde^'710 ; npirriage of the 
king to IVlndame de Malnte- 
non, 710 ; revocMtioii of the 
Edict of Nanres, 710; the 
"king's bigotry almost ruins 
French indnstry, 711 ; sav- 
agj^lpersAiillon of the Hu- 
gnHibibi, TTl. TO; they fly 
> from-Fffneo, ,711, 712 , the 
gioagne df Augsburg, 712; 
the Prince of Orange be- 
' comet King of Englana, 712 ; 
James IT. . In France, 712; 
]ai.uis deelarra war. 712; the 
Paiatif*iite rayagiad, 712 ; the 
coalition agiiuist France, 
712 ; failure of French 
.i expedition ^ to ligand, 7 12, 

' 713 ; battle of Fkurnt, 713 ; 
death Lu.volt, 713; th# 
French ftsetd^viyeiUh the 
ChaaneK 713; tottture of 
.MonH, T13:i ha^et'»r:M«tn- 
kjrk .anu^iK.(Hn^lhdaiiL/7l3; 
the Duke of 

this coalhilbn, TU r^l^ poaci* 

. -if Rmwlck, 7T4j ' itfosT M the : 


U,''TlS'ir 

, Rugene, 7if^i:The cahl|}3 
; of noi 715 ; Warslu^llarii* 
campaign, in Oerttifnfyj Tlb ,* 
little of Kochstiult, 719 ; the 
■Duke of Savnyjolnathe Alli- 
aitce,7l0; revidt i*f Protes- 
tants In theOeVeiiiu^, 7lH ; 
liattle of Bleiihetm, 71C; 
8puln loses Qlbralfar, 710; 
CHiiipaigii of 1706, 7)6 : re- 
vemes of the French, 710; 
events of the year 1707, 710, 
717; iMittlo of Oiidcnanle, 
^717 : famine in France, 717 ; 
progress of the war, 718 : 
domestic aflfiictiotiH of I^tiiis 
XIV., 718, 719; pence of 
Utrecht, 710; consc<|uencos 
of Hte war to France, 720 : 
'death of Louisa, 720; the 
“Age of LouU XIV.,"72'»: 
Louis XV., 721 ; regenej' of 
the Duke of Orleans, 721 : 
the Abhfe Dulana, 721; 
(he Quadruple Alliance, 721 ; 
coldness between Kmiico 
and Siwln, 721 ; conspimey 
of Celleinare, 722 ; war with 
8v>ain, 722 ; John Law, 722 ; 
the ^lissiislppi scheme, 722 : 
lamis asHiiiii4>8 tlie govern- 
ment. 722 : iiuirries Maria 
Lesacr.ynski, 723: n'sent- 
ment of Spain, 723; Uie 
Pragmatic sauctlori; 723 ; 
disgiace of the Duke of 
BourlKin, 723; Uardinni 
Fleury, 723 , his able iiieas- 
nres, 723 ; the wav of file ! 
Polish succession, 723,721; I 
treaty of Vienna, 724; war 
of .the Austrian sncceswion, 
724; rtenth oJ Canllnnl Fleu- i 
ry, 724 ; i»Rttle of liettiiigen. 
729 : Louis Joins his army, 
72o ; liis Illness nt Metz, 729 ; 
defttUiif tbo EHipeiwriiarles . 
YII,, 729 : battle of Fonte- ! 
noy,72r); Marshal ^axocon- 
iiners Uplgiuin, 725; po.ice 
or Alx la Clmpelle, 729; Ma- i 
diune de PumpiMlonr, 72(j ; j 
financial trunbles. 726; at- ! 
tempt on the king's life, 726, j 
727 ; the Seven Years’ w’ar, ; 
727; Fnnce J 'Ins the nlli- ' 
ance against Pnissia, 727 ; i 
success of the French, 727 ; ' 
the convention of Kloater- 
.Seveii, 727 ; Ch^ isenl, ruin- ' 
ister, 727 ; treaty of Paris. 
728 ; France loses her Aiiieri- 
can iroBHPSsions, 728 ; the 
Jesuits expelled, 72S ; death 
of Madame de Pompadour, i 
728 : death of the Dauphin, i 
728; Madame dn Barry, 728; j 
Fnince secures Corsica, 728 ; | 

; ^11 of Cluiiseul, 728 ; reck- I 
less Tyranny of Louis, 729; i 
fkipular diaeon tents, 729 ; the • 
Eruiyclopnsdia, 730; death ! 
of Louis XV,. 730; l.iOUls 
XVL,Mug,730; MifHeAn- 
tolnette,731 ; Turgot’s fliian- 
clal nieasni'^ 731 ; Necker, 

' 731 ; France mds the Ameri- 
can colonies, 731 ; war wltli 
England, 731 ; Spain lUMlats 
France, 731 ; Inttle of Caiie 
8t. Viricen^SI iitliG ''Armed 
Kentrallt.'i^ 731; France 
. . gives mure active aid to the 
.. Americans, 731 : oiirrendef ^ 
ofComwnlliss 781 ; defeat of 
tho Frahdi fleet In the West 
JAdles, 731, 782; sie^ oflr 
. ''ilbmltar, T‘32 ; the peade of 
'Vemaines, 782 flBaiielol 
, fnhfbles, 732 ; pecker re- i 
V.sigiie, .732; liiiiiire of jM[. do 
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fif Uuuid:; ‘growing ’ 

dltcdnlgnt vf , the jMMgile,- 
782 ; Ihe A^bmbly of ’ 

hlesi 7^2 ; dlaiuisMU of 0^ ^ 
lujiiie. 7:12 ; the Cardinal do} 
Brionhe iinpf^os new taxeiiy 
"32;, they are resWwt.i*732 : 
demand for tho Ststee .Oen- i 
oral. 732 ; riots in Paris: and 
iif the Provinces, 73:1 : weak*' 
conduct of Louis, 733 ; The, 
States General summonod^i'! 
V;i3; Necker I'Gcallt'd, 7;J3 ; 
the winter 4»f 1788-89, 734; 
nivvtlng of the Sbitos Gen- 
eral, 7^^ : the National As- 
smnldy organised, 734 ; tho 
*■ Gath of the Tonnls Court,” 
736; the Kuv»l Bitting, 786: 
the fu<*tuii of (lie Three Gir- ' 
dors, 7;k>; the Assembly 
warns the king, 736; (iTUopB 
cmiceiitrated at PaHs, 736; 
capture and destruction of 
tim Bastilo. 736; l^mis nt 
the ilotel do Vlllo. 7:17; 
iiinrder of Foulon, 737 ; re- 
linquishment of privileges, 
737; immioet at VersaiileS, 
7.3R ; the niitli of Purls at Ver- 
Miilles, 73H: attack on the 
imbice. 738 ; the roynl fumlly 
conve 3 ’ed t“ J uris, 738 ; ihe 
Natl md Assmnhly at I’aris, i 
738; mcn‘«iireB <4* the Assem- 
bly, 738; confiscation of j 
. church property. 738; the I 
Assignats, 738 ; emigration ' 
«»f Ihe nobies, 738', 730; ft to j 
of tile fedevHtl«>n, 739 ; death i 
of Micabeiiii, 730 ; flight of j 
Hie royal family, 739 ; tliey ■ 
are captured at Varonnes, 
739; thoiv return to Paris, 
730; the new constitution, 
730 ; the legislative assembly, 
739; pHi'iies in it, 7;19 ; de- 
crees against the emlgranteq,.; 
746 ; PTti n, nmyor o! Paris, 
746 ;.ei'i T of th.e (.> nrt. 7*10 ; 
Fraiiet; di^ares war against 
Auetria, <42; iiisurrectb ii 
of the 26th of June, 742 ; the 
country declnuai in clanger, 
742 : mai’ch of the FedenUes j 
In Paris, 742 ; i<roc1aDintion j 
of the Duke of Bruuswlck, i 
742 ; tfjp 10th of Anguft, [ 
743 ; captm e <if the TpllerieB, | 
by the nioh, 743 ; the king j 
deposed, 743 ; tin- loynl fam- ! 
ily connnttted to the Temple, i 
743; defection «if l-afayaite, I 
743 ; the Prussians invade ' 
France, 743 ; capture of I 
Longwy and Verdun, 743 ; | 
tho Beptenit>er massacres, i 
746; Battles of Valinyand | 
JemnpvicB, 746; Belgium, 

conquered, 746 ; the Na- j 
tbmal Convention, 746 ; trial j 
or the king, 74<) ; biS execu- 
tion, 746; League of the 
Ktuopean ixiwers against 
France, 746; treason of l»u- 
niourieK, 747; fall of the 
Qlrondina. 747 ; insiirn-ctioii 
in La Vendee, 747 ; execu- 
tion of the Queen, 748 : of 
the Duke of Orleans and the 
Girondists, 748 ; liie Relgii 
of Terror, 748 ; fall and '^xe- , 
cutlon of Robespierre, 749; j 
9 the Convention suppresses | 
•the Jacobin outbreaks, 749 ; j 
fiuccesB Ilf the Uepiihlicaii i 
armies In Belgium and Italy, 
749 ; the AuftrlaiiB driven j 
across fhe Rhino, 749 ; don- | 
i qnesT of Holland, 749 ; fieacf '> 
with PriisslaAnd B|Hiln, 750 ; i 


refeato'^ifthe 
750 ; pisonrectibn in I 4 
; d^e wppw«(ed,^ 76Di 
, tiTrtvlivy, 7ol : revedt of tU 8 
' seetluii's, 76t ; i( is jmt dowii 
V hy Napoleon Bonapsnte, 751: 
financial troitblee, 751 : Bor 
napartie In command .of the. 
army of Italy, 7d' : cam* - 
jiiUgn luFlet^onl.,751, 752 
pi oce wHlr Sardinia, 752 ; 
battle of Irfids 752; Milan 
occnpli^d.'752 1 slege.pr >lAa- 
tiii to .* ioitttet of CAstig- 
lione, RoverddOy and Jhsss- 
Alio, 762; openibicine of Joctr- 
dnn aim) ttovMd irt finviirta, 

7 62 ; liattles . <$r A.lt!fde nml 
Bivoli, 764 ; fiiU of Mautnn, 

764; end •F'the Vgnetlgn • 
Kenahlic, 764 ; cJIneiuflons 
in f I Alice, 754 : tli,o coup U' 
etat of September dth; 1797, 

754; treaty of Ff>r< 

mio, 764 ; the Froii^ seliifie . > 
the Papal lerrltorletj, 756;' 
the campaign In Bwttfer- 
hind, 758, J.'iT ; fhe expedi- 
tion tn Egypt, 767 ; buttle of 
the Pyramids, 767 ; hattle.of 
Al)oulflr,%767 ; NapJ^eon In 
Syrla,e757 ; siege of Acre, 

767 : return of Napoleon to 
France^. 758; coalition . 
Against France, 7.98 ; Cpn- 
gioss of Riistadt, 768 ; msbos- 
Hirndmn i f the French en- 
voys. 758 ; the French con- 
quests 111 Italy, 758 suc- 
cesses of the French In 
Switxeiland, 758; intrigues 
against the Dirertory, 760 ; 
coaliiion of Biey5s and Do-i 
naparte, 7*K): Hevolutlon i f 
the-^Oth of ‘November, 700 ; 
ovplrthrow of the Directory, 

760 ; Sieyfrs, Boifapiirte and 
Roger Dncol Appointed con- 
suls, 7f)0 ; coivstitiitinTi oiithe 
Ytw vlll., 761 ; Napilehn 
Bonaparte elected first con.,; 

Bill, 761 ; endeayors to make 
peace with England, 701 ; 
campaign « f UOO, 7 62 ; Na- 
{xilooii crosses the AljpB,7B2 ; 
hattfe <if Mnrengoidf62 ; Mo- 
reau tn Bnvaria, 7A2 ; Itattle ^ 
of Huheiilinden, 762 ; peace 
of l.niftvllle,T03 ; fhe Fiaiich 
exVKdlcd lYtUJi Egypt, 763; 
pence of Amiens, 76:i; In- 
' teriial Administration of 
the first consul, 76!1; llio 
Code Napoleon, 7(53; the 
Coneimliit, 76:j ; nttbmnts t>v 
kill Niipoleoti, 7(>4: he is 
chosen first consul for life, 

764 ; his anihltlon, 764 ; revo- 
lution in St. Domingo, 764 ; 
war with EiiglHndy 764; 
seizure of Hanover, 7<14 , 
conspiracy of Cadoiida) and 
» Picliegru, 766; amst and 
execution of the Duke of 
Eiigliien, 766 ; Naiidleiiii 
pria'I III Died Emperbr of tho 
French, 766 ; his coruuatloii, ' 
7ti6; is crowned king 4 )f. 
Iialy. 766.; bis letter to 
OiHimo Itl,, 766; coalition 
of KnglniTd, Atisthav iiiid 
Russia against France, 766 : 
Nniioleon takes ihe field 
Against Atistria, 7Q6. ; caj^dt il- 
lation o^ripi, 767 ; NapOi 
leon ethers Vienna, 767, 

1 »At tie nf Trafiilifar, 708. ; hat- . 
,tle of Anereflliit, TBS ; treaty 
isf Pri>«-b(tii!g, 788 ; the Bour< 
lion kingdom of Napleg ovm^ 
turned, 7(18: J(>s«qiii BonAiir-^ 



tnaito %tne, TVlfi i Ok* 
iloiifMtimitwu uf ttjv ^lUiinii 
. i^tKUliihpdi liS^i rfur with 
f*^'>iriAV 7iW 1 . ivitU« of Jena, 

- 7(iiB ; oiroiiplet tf«r- ^ 

Jin, 7^ ; PniiMlH crushed, 
7da { lierlin Udcfwsm, 768 ; 
rhe ('ontihaiitil iiyMtiBni,768 ; 

11.768: Liattlisi 
V,- of f Tl«ldUu(l, TttH ; the peace: 
of T I ilomfstic ineasxr 
«rwi’ ttf XHpoltHxi, 7tw ; the 
Ofnflorehip i>t thy iretm, 761) ; 
Nftliotwn iiiterfereiji in the 
atlHlr#‘of Sjialq and 'Portw- 
, Kill, 76&; Poi«ng:iil occupied 
by the French, 770; dlmeri- 
eiuii ill the royal family uf 
Spa n, 770 ; Niipoleon forces 
the Spanish; Hlng to snrren- 
dui' his Cro^'h, 77(i ; loukos . 
«)6«eph Honspaite King of 
Spain, 770: insiirr' etlun of 
the Spaniard^, 77n: IfritiHh 
«‘xt>editi‘<n to Poftnaal, 771 ; 
buttle uf Vimiora, 771 : Na- 
jiuliMm extent Sp;iiti,77'i ; oc* 
ciipleta Mndrid, 77:i ; battlo 
of ('oKinno, 772 : SHCund war 
M'hli AriHfria, Trl,\ battle of , 
KrkniUhl, 772 ; VleiinH Again 
<rciipK*d, 772; r\yv\M of the 
‘ Tyroies”, 772 ; execution of 
Iiufeiv772; liAttIcsof.Kssling 
»u»d Asyicrn, 772: .battle of 
tVitgriinij 772; treaiy of 
S duiiibrutini772;, the PiipHl 
StAtes Annexed to Fyanco, 
77:1; tho i'<po a prisoner, 
T7H; the war in Spain, 773 ; 
liattlo (Jf TalaviM-a, 773 ; di- , 
.v(tnjeofJo!'eiihine,773 ; niiir- 
ilage of Kapolcoii to Marfa 
Lonlsa, 773 ; hirtli of the 
King of Rome, 774; llorna* 
dntfe mada Cntii'n Prinee < f 
Sweden, 77ft : the Penin- ! 
aiiliir war, .77*>; buttles of i 
Itusnco and Salamanca, 776 ; I 
the, Knginir occupy Madrid, i 
77ft; ellingtnn retii'psfrom ! 
jKurgos, 775 ; war liot\v<>iMi j 
Frajice and Kiisslii, 77ft, 776 ; j 
NaiHdeon ‘ invades Kussin, | 
776 : Imttip of Bomdiiui, 776 ; i 
d(>etrncti(>ii of Mosixiw, 770, 
777 : retreat of the French, | 

' 777, 776 ; pnasage of the ! 
Be resin A, 77Si Napoleon * 
liastens to Paris, 77S; vigor- 
ous measiJi'ei of the Kmpoi'- 
or, 778 ; Prwsitia declares war 
against Fraiice, ; liattles' 
orijiitzen and Haiitzen,7Tn ; 
Austria Joins the Allies, 770 ; 
lifttllo of Dresden, 770 ; de- 
feat tif Niipoleon at Leiji/jg, 
I77y; the French retreat to, 
Mn* Khiiie, 770; reverses of* 
Cite French in Spain, 790; 
tr^e campaign of 1814 in- 
Ktfance, 781 ; snn-ender of 
Pdiis to the Allies, 781 ; Ab- 
dieVUon of Nnpideon, 782* 
chfcie of rhe war In gpain, 
7>2 ; Nayndeon at Elba, 782; 
treaty between LotilsXVIll. 
u!id the Allies. 782 ; the Con- ! 
. greas Ilf Yicniia, 782, 783; 
rcttirn of ^^avuJieon fivnn 
jKIIw, 783; tiie Kiindml 
Days, 783; battle of Watei^ 
loo, 783, 7l«4 ; Nnuoleon sent 
. to Sti Kfeiena, T''? ; tlie sec- 
ond treaty of |'aiis, 786 ; 
exmilion of .Mitfsliftl hfey, 
7810 Iroaty of Vlfentm, 786; 
Ihe Holy Alliance, 780 ; dls- 
•uhitloii of tho l*hiwnlie"r.786 ; 

> fumussliiutloh of, the hnke^if 
.I»eiT.V,786 ; Idrthnr the Duke 
111 llvink>iui«, 7MI : death of ; 


Napoleon, 78fi : ifliRirrertioha 
In g^ik'hi - And NnpieSt /‘Nkb- 
7H7 ; a Fronch Rtnij restoit^ 

' the nile of the Bod^ns in 
SfiAhi, 7hT; ihath Umis 
XV *11., 787; Ihnries X. 
King, 787; reKctionHigr mens' 
tirisl»,7 88* the NatiotiKLij^^tiard ; 
diabandetl, 788 ; the Libemls ' 
carry the eiiMtloiis, 7tW ; ci*p- 
, ture of Algiers, 78'* ; tlioiJ’u- 
l^nac Ministry, 788; the 
OrtiotwHinvea of the 2rith of 
July, 788; the' Hev>1iition 
of IKK), 768 ; captiire'of the 
Tuileries, 788; flight of 
Cliarles X., 788; fhe Duke 
of Orleans hecoines King as 
laiuls PIiiliplH* 1., 788,789; 
the OonstiiutioTmt inun- 
archy, 7H9 ; the Kevutiition 
In Holgiiini, 79(1 ; the Belgian 
kingdom estahlished, 7im ; 
.attempt to assasalnate Ixmts 
IMiillppe, 790; M. Tliiera, 
79(» : M. Guizot, 790 : Prince 
Louis Napoleon iit Srnisbiirg, 
790; France intervenes be- 
tween 'J'lirkey and Egypt, 

• 700, 701 : the Quadruple 
treaty, 791 : fortitlcntioii of 
Paris, 791 ; rein 'Val .the 
renniins of Napoleon to 
Franca, 791 ; tlie Spanish 
marriages, 791 ; death of the I 
Duke of Orleans, 7in. ; con- ! 
quest of Algeria. 791; the 
Session of I'-i?, 792; iey<*-, 
Intlou of 184S, 79‘2; tho He- 
public proclaimed, 79;h flight 
of tho r-yal iainlly to Kng- 
Itind, 793; tlie. Provisional 
government, 793 ; its troubles I 
with (he JSoeinlis'B. 793 ; in- 
surrection of. I vine, 1818,793 ; 
Cavaigiiac dictaior, 793 ; tlie 
now ('nnstitutiuri, 793 ; l.oAh 
Napoleon elected IVesiclent 
of the Boiniblic, 794; tlie 
ex|h'dit1oii to Koine, 7fj4 ; 
diasynsions in the National 
Assemldy, 791- the Coup 
d’l'-tat of Decfflilier, IHftl, 
79o: e.-tablislnnent *'f the' 
second enqdie, 795; NajKi- j 

* Iciiti TU. r iiiperor, 79n ; hi.s 
marriage, 795; liirtli of the. 
Prince Jniperial, 79.5 ; alli- 
uiu:e with Kn^larKf, 79ft ; the 
Crime, an war, 79.ft*798; cii\)- 
luve of .-Sevastopol, 707 ; Nii- 
j) loon 1 T I .esponses the cause 
of Italy. 798; the Itnliivn 
war of l-s.'iO, 798 ; b.-ittles of 
Miigeuta and 3oiferim*, 798; 
peace of A’illafnmca, 798; 
France nfqivirew 8av..y And 
Nice, 799 ; the Mexifan war, 
79}); failure i f tlie. Krencli, . 
8fK); dbatli of MiiMmilinn, ; 
80ii ; tlin I'lelilseite, ><9l ; tho • 
qiiarr' I with Prussia, 8i,»l ; I 

■ the war with Germany, PIH ; ! 
disastenj of tlie Frencli, 891 ; | 
battle of .^edan, 8U1 ; Nnpo- ' 
Icon III. a prisoner. Mil : ! 
revolution in Purls, Hoi ; fail ! 
of tlio empire, 801 ; invest- j 
ment of Paris by the Ger- , 
mans, 801 ; mission of M. ' 
Thioiis, HOI ; sfi've of 
8i2; cb«e of tin* -war, 8 2; ; 
the Kepul lie, 8'i2; M. Thiers ; 
chosen J’re.skleot, H.2; the j 
revolt of the (^nniiinno, PfW :J 
second siege and caiititre qf ’ 
Pa vis, 803; the treaty « 
Frankfort, 80:; ; the indem- 
nity, 80.'i ; gttAeniniGnt of M. 
TKiViu, 801; death lof Napo- 
leon TTl., .’^06 : rtisf'j nation 
'of M. Tlilsrs, 8:6; Marshal 


’ ISfncM^rin choicti 
iBki,: iu'iit^K^. of the 
mltiisilnr A oration dl. the 
Buvfbti^is, HOO; trial of Mat- 
sbat Baxiilne, the iibw - 
eonstituiion, 8 ot. 

Fi ance, Isle 91X .. 

Fraiicla, 626. t...- 

FAihcia, Pr., Dictator of PAfa- 
unay, 1259. 

Finticir; I., King of France, 
481-488, 670-676, aftO. 

Francis II., King of France, 
678, 679, Ml.'i, 956. 967. 
Francis 1., Kinperiir or Ger- 
mairy, 578-683, 724, 726, 
/Vau'-fji, Grand Duke of 

Framdii II., Enipefor of Ger- 
many, ftK.ft.ftR7, 740-742. 
Francis 1., Kmpei-or of Austria, 
fttTi -fttift. 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of 
Austria, 698.618. 

Franris if Lornvlne, Grand 
Duke of 'L'uacany, 496, 724, 
Sre FronrtK /. o/ Girmatiy. 
Francis II., King of the Two 
Sicilies, ro.>'.07. 

Franconia, 026. 

Franconia, Dnehv of, 60S. 
Franco-l*ruasi.in War, the, COO- 
610, 800-80:i. 

Franche Comte, 668. 

Frankfort, ft92. 

Frmikfi'iVt. Ky., IKJft, 

Fiankfort, treaiy of, 010. 803. 
Frank f'Tt, the union of, 678. 
Kiankliii, Sir Jolm, 1293. ' 
VrUnkhn. Hattie of, 1179. 
FiisiikH, tlie, 4lM), 407, 417, 613- 
617, 624, 62.5. 

Franka, the Hijmarian, .ftVJjOiT), 
Franks, Ihc Salion, 613, (*‘-'4. 
Franka, King tlie EhhI, .52i’i, 
Frazler’a Fiirtn, Biiltlo of, 1171. 
Fredegorida, 616 
Frederiein, Siege of, 691, 
Frederick 1. (llarharc*s«n), Ger- 
man Emperor, 4.02, ‘l.Vs, i.3rl, 
637, 986. ^ 

Frederick TI., German Etrikt- 
or, 4.56-458, .637, ft iR, 987. 
Frederick III., German Km- 
per- r, .547, 548., 

Frederick I,, King of PniGsla, 
6':3-.ft7f>. 

Vrederiek II. (the firent), K 1 1 ig 
•d Prussia, 676-;.84, 724-7:::7, 
904, 90.6. 

Frederick Willinnt I , King of 
iTii.-sia, 675, 676. 

Frederick Wlilium II., King 
of P' ussia, 684. 

Frederick Wllliain III., King 
of Pni'^sla, .587 ..69:). 

Frederick William IV,, King 
n1 PniB-ia, 69.'I-.ft99. 
Frederick. King of \npie«.477,, 
Frederick V,, Kleeror I’^iwOife 
and King of win, .602, 
873. ‘ 

Ficderick I.,Kingof DenmrirU 
and Norway, 1111, HI. ft. 
Frederick II., King of Den- 
mark and Norway, 1111, 

Frederick III., King of Den- 
mark and Norway, lUl, 
Frederick IV., King of Den- 
mark and Niirway, 1111, 
111-.', 1120. 

Frederick Yl., King of Den- 
fiinik and Norway, 1116. 
Fi-fMlenck VII., King of Dcn- 
nmrk.lll'i, 

Fi-arlerick, I'riiiCB of Holland, 
«1IU3.’' 

Frederick Hehry, Btadtholder 
of Holluiid, 1,697. , 

Frederick, Duka of Austria, 
641,642. 


' ''.Sai'Oiiyf.'M-iwfv: 

Frederic,' 

.. ' Ilf It tolKTn;. WT;-' y,^. y.' . A.; ; ■ ■ 

Fri^leriidc 'WlUiaih, 

^■'605,' 609. ■ ■ , ■■ ■; ■■ 

jKredMick of 

536. " 

Froderltk Willlnin..i^,Bi«^f j f 
1 Tandflnbiiriiif, All; AtZ. ■/, ? . 
Frederick^Md., 117.2, 

F redericklhu rg, .Paftte pf. FlTii.i 
.i^Fyedei ickshi*l.l, BAltla,U!f,;>V)^^^^ 

' Free 1 hiirch of the fidotii, idiwl 
IJrifons, the, 940. . c- . * . 
Free Cities, the Gerni»«ir^:545'. ' , 
Fiee Companies, tlitv6a3,; 

: Freehold, tbe_^ 52ft 
j I'l’ce SclmoiM; tim Am^an, 

! >1.32; \he Engdfi)i,«2T . 

i Freiberg, Buttle of. 683, 

Frtirr, Gen., i.lctatuixbf Chili, 

! 12.52. . . 

I Frcjiia, 758. 

I Fremont. .John C., 1161,1164, 

I 1168, 1171.- . : ■ 

French ('oiiqficsts in Ddlrt, 
91:M)1H. 

Fienrli Co'nstitqtlon, ihe, 8i 7. 
French Kmpiie, the Firsi, 766- 
71^4; Ihe Second. 796-801. 
French and English AiliHiico, 
Ihe. 797. 

Fremh Indemnity, the, 80;l, 
804.- 

Freiirh nnd Indian War, the, 
113;-.-n37, 

French K. public . f 1871, the, 
S()2-Wi7. 

Fi cnch Kevolnlioii of J7 k 9. 
Hie, 7.34-761, 911-913,^918;. 
conseqncugcs <f In Jhd,f, 
497.; In lit*nnany, 686-61)2?. ; 
Fieiicli Kevoluilon qS'183(f, 
tlio, 788, 7M), H26; effect of, 
in Italy, 490.; in GorniAiiy, 
r94. 

Fj-enc.h Rovolutiotf 
I '793. 

Frettevul, Baltlo of, 637. 

] Freyn. 612. 

Frey ft ngve, lllfl. 
j Fi-ian, Di . T- inai-, President of 
i iJnlivia, 12.'jti. 
i Fi iedlai.d, Buttle of, 68R, 709, 
j 1031. * 

■ Frixluns, the, 1080, lOUQ. , 
Frniidw At Air of the, 70<iU|iB|l, 
Fi'onlenac, Fort, 11 35, 
Krnndesberg, George, 4^6511. 
Fiy, (kiluriel, li;*.*). 
i Fifriites de Oiior, Battle <1', 
i '7.6. . 

I Fiigiiivo, Slavv^^Litw, thisi 11:03. 

' Fuh-hi, Einjioror .of CliUiH, 
i-2t4. ■..■t,:' 

Fnlvia, wife of MaiU Antojityv 
■TT8. ' ' 

Fiilvhis, Luclns, MO: ■'WP.:-'. 
Fiindy, Bay of, 

Futeli Ali &<iali, Kirjrt^ 

8i-', I2i;fe; . ; . -'i'lV.'.v 






Gabelle, thft. 66,1. 

God, the Tflho of, 66, 

' v V 

Oaaitt, 601, 506, 

Gage, Gelteiiil,, 

Gaimar, Prince ,,of; 'flOwwitk 
447. .' ‘.'''a ■ 

Oalagal, LeohoijrA, Ofll, diSttV! i t / 
Galatia, 288. ■■ ,■ ■ 

GaIait;i(H9. WI5^v :r:-. 

$alba,- 

GelbiL S. .^-£1011:1^410,^^11^1^; 
' ilSf-']umie,^988i '' v ,''4-:.?;: 





(TtMlpiiw, 

■•' «K!,\^S!J a®4, :i?H, )>) l» ; Oni- 

; ' <ilba, ,Afi]^hinen«iiR, 6^2 ; 

, ; Trj«»»- 

©ftlli<Ha, iUl. / 

' QitUi^niii^. 1^ of n in ■*, 

■ ^alioitni, tt42. m. 

OkllniL fimperur of Rom?, 399, 
ni\]M,JSUii«. 3bl. 

OiiR^Reh^OlS. 

GfAWf«t'.>n, ilTO. ^ 

Oah' ay jjnvd, 

Vmco .da,'*lt84, 132D, 

' "VHV; -. , 

0Hmbptla, ..Lt'on, B42, «01I-8O<), 
xAii'iicM'tfy iho IlHugliig, ».1‘ Bii. 

: l»>'l^n, 177. 

GarUiuer, Blnliop of Wlnchw- 

■■ t‘*r, 8.17.8U2. « 

OarilialiR. Oninfppe, f>01-&l0. 
Garofttl, Oon., Il67. 

, OrtVnitfr-FagfS, 793. 

GHHCony, (iA-i, tt55, 

OaApo Buy, 1109. 

Ga'*t.<‘ln, 0<>nyeht(on of, (>02. 
Oaafun, Duka of Anjou, .695, 
. 697. 


0M^ TV , King lif fitigliilnl, 

t^aorg^ Kills of 298. 

of^!^nmHr1c,. 1 *Hiicp, 

6«»i'ge> Fort’, ITMi, 

Oeoini', Lake, 1)3^ 1137. . 
George, Liika, B itUe o^ IL36. 

Georgia, U'W, 1 1471 1 1U6. 

Gworgi.o, Skermaii^B ^ Miirah 
through, 1 179. 

Gepiilie, the, 437. 

Gerard, IVilthiitar, 1096. 
Gerafd, MiirNhal. lion. 

Gurl»ert, ArchbisnopofRheims, 

I 44,5, 530, 632, Sylvester 
JI 

Gerl.lUon, M., 1218. 

Qerljard, ArcuhJahop of May- 
nnce, 539. 

OerlifiM, ^Nuint of Uoiatein, 
1109,1110. 

Qerinsine, St., T'eaty of, 691. 

Qerniiin* OonfeUer-ition, the,. 
692.1', 05. 

German T5mi)lrp, the,org,nnf/.a. 
tiun of, 614, 61.5; the King 
nf PriiHifia clioaeii Emperor, 
615; end of the war with 
France, 615; the treaty of 
Frankfort, 61 0; return of 
the Emperor to Berlin, 616; 
meet Ing of the Imperi 1 1 Diet, 
616 ; or^niz.'ition of the gov. 
erninenlT 616; iroukle with 


Gnaton de Polx, 480. 

Gah'rft, GeF). Horatio, 1146, 1147. 

Gath. 85. 

Gaudlo, 762. 

Giinl. S>>e Frnncr. 

Gaul, Origin of th.e name, 618, 

G'mtii, the, 282, 372* 

■ . .:J7*,61S, 619, 621-625. 

G|^iU, the 1)01^11,1112; the 1n- 
etihriatL 350: the Souonlan, 
3«-»rC)19. 

Gaunt. John of 654, 8 18. 840. 

(.•mittehiozln, Emperor v)f Alox- 
ICo. 

Gav«*ton, Sir Hoi a, S.v.t, 834. 

Gcneial Anaeintily of Scotland, 
^ I U(\ 962-964. 

* Genet, 

GiuieyM,;n2, 468, 762. 11 ‘IV 

Geneva Coufewion of Faith, 
the, 957... 

Geniijfi&ve, St,, 626. 

Genoa, Republic of. gnOYth of, 
4^; the repuldic, 413: Genoa 
is the Eaatei'u K^lll'c*^^^r, 
4; the office of Doge es- 
talMiihed, 461 ; wars with the 


EastMu Emperor, 462; war 
with Vonlr©, 4o2, 463 ; «ur- 
feiide,r of Hie -Genoese fleet 
fitCfatoggln.'HlQ : Genoi seeks 
. the protection of France, 

, 4ti:U under French rule, 4‘'9 : 

■ ' . .ibc 'FronStMdrlveu oh t , 4^2 : 

: vWt LouU Xtl., 

• 4^ .:li{|U^i«d by the. Spau- 

;■ v- jJlinfc/i^ thtowM off the 
" Tipauwb yokFi ; Aiidi'ea 
. ! Doffta; 466; ahandoua the 
. Fronn^, ; placed iindot 
>'■ |nk»t«ctlon.49fl ; cedes 

i /^J9rtltcF^9Ff*uee,196 ; Genoa 
■ . . 'liffthexed to Fra lice by Napo- 
' Jephv.766.f/atl of Xap dcon, 
■■V,-', ;..,vi498V-^W anui^sd to S.tr- 

;.G V 

.GeoiKitH' .1^ 

' : the Vandals, 

-..V • 

■■ V 






.. '■ ' ' r ■ ■ 


the Catholic elergy, til 6-61 .s. 
Genniiny, >.nii:»eror.h). Title of, 
615. 

Germ ah National Assembly, 
the, 596. 

Germtin Fivvllament, the, .596, 
697. 

(lerumn Uniiin, the, .598, .599. 
OenoHulii, nf Tacitus, the, oil. 

< iermai liens, 384, 573. 

Gevtuano, San, Treaty '4, 456. 
Geiiiiautown, Battle o'‘, 1146. 
Gfriiodis, the, 373, 388, 398, 

400, 407, 410, 417, 512TH4. 
Gennany, History of, 510-618; 
tteogiaphie.al imsition, 510, 
511 ; primitive Gernians<51 1 ; 
oVdanlzativin and character- 
istics of tVie German tribes, 
.51 1,512; family Ilea. 51 1 ; the 
Wergeld, .511; ancient .Ger- 
many, 511, 512 ; r» 'Ittlcal ron- 
sliiniton, 511 ; rtllgl ••11,512; 
Ariovistns, .5)2; effoita of 
Borne tx> conquer the Gor- 
mans, .512; defeiit of Vorns 
by' Armiuins, 512; mmra- 
tiflriH of the Opnnau triboa, 
513; the Franks, 513; the 
Suliaii Franks, 513; their 
kingdom, 513; Ghivia, .513; 
C(nioni.*r' Syagilua, 514 ; but- 
tle tff Toliilnc, 514; Clovis 
* einlinicea Christianity, 514; 
^.imquest oftheltnrgniidianH, 
^14 ; the Viaig 'thic kiu'.:doin 
aiibdned, .514; relations of 
Clovisv-w itii the empire, .514; 
his doath, .514; division of 
Ills kingdom between his 
sons, .515; miarrels of the 
descendants^f Clovis, 51 5*; 
Brunelmut, 51.5; the yi)o 
Nothing" kings, 616; the 
of the pdace, .51.5; 
pppiu of nerjstid,515 ;sprenfl 
of Clii'isuanity' aiunim' thb 
Gerniiius, 516; 8t. Willi- 
hi;pid, 516 ; OltArles 1lait«l, 
616; detents Gia Saracen#, 
616; the Popp bntreatn Wni 
I to defend the iMy Sr?e, 616^ 
Ml of Gm MAiwvlriKiag dy* 
tiaiiity,.6l6; Peidn t.i« Short 
beb^die# Kii^of the Frank*, 
, 616; protort# ilw Pfl^-againat 
' the tjouibarde, !i617 tlciv»a 


Snii|r«n« fr irt Fiiincp, 
j .'6174 dwth iiif Pepin, 617; 
Cha4|l61^iagn« king of the 
Flunk#, 517 ; war# with Gm 
Siaxpn#,* 517; cnieiUea' or 
Cimrletn igne, .519; tMo Pope 
Hpfieal# to hliq^ f.# aid 
BgiA n st the Lamhai 61 9 ; ^ 
Charlemagne croases ' the 
Aljis, .519 ; flitlMlue# Northery 
Italy, 51 9 ; entors Spain , .5 1 *i ; 
btittie nf Koncesvailes, 51 .)* 
Chailcmagiie hiiImIup# wva- 
m,7VW; coequer# Uic Him#. 
619; goe# to Itily, .519; is 
crowned emperor, 519 ; chiir- 
. Bctemf Chartoinugnba em- 
pire, 619-.521 ; treaty with 
the EfLSteru enifier r, 521; 
iKFwer of Charlenwiguu. 521 ; 
Di<« goveninu'nr niul law#, 
621, .522; policy tinvarrls the ' 
church, 522 ; p utect,# and > 
enconragi'# b'lirFiing, 6-2; | 
personal appeoriiiice anil : 
rlianicferlstirs of i:ii«rle- I 
mugne, 522 ; hi- dfnth, 5:3 ; ' 
Louis the Gonile ht‘Com<#i 
Emperor, 523; divUion of ; 
Chill 1 ermi g m?'# f lorn i n i o n s 

among his »'.ns, 523 ; diMth 
of Luiiis, 523; l.«oihHlre. em- 
peror. .523 ; tri.jity of Vanlnu, 
.52;); ri.st* of ihe liGrniHU and 
French kinpd. ma, f)23 ; Ihe . 
feudal sy.siem, 523 52.5 ; reign 
nf Louis tlie German, 526; 
tsontPHtM with tlie Northmen, 
.526; Hamburg taken by 
iliein, 526; rise of Hie Arch- 
. lilsbopric of Brninen, *626; 
Charles the Fut Emperor, 
526^ Ills dominions. 5i6; 
Arnnlf, King « .f Gi-rmai y, 
526; become# master of Italy 
#»iid. is rr'dviied iinjuTor, 
626; lamis the ('hllii, .526; 
OfMinany ravaged by the 
Hiingavian#, o26 ; Henvy th« 
Fowler becomes Gernum 
king, .527; hnys a peace’ of 
the Hungarians, 527; the 
w:ir Venewf-d, 527 > Henry 
defeats Ihe Hungarians. 527 ; 
conipiei# the Wemls, .527;' 
reorganize-i the Germnn | 
army, 27 ; foiilfles the j 
towMe.4i27 ; rapid growth of j 
the towns in ; opulation i?nd 
iinfsnMauce, .528; f,^'ro 1., 
king. V2S ; rebellion '-f Prince 
Henry, o!48; wars of Otto, I 
62.8 ; the Mark of Schleswig, j 
.528; Hjiri'ad of GhrisiUniry j 
in North Ge-m.iny. .5‘.:H; j 
marriage of Otto ami Queen [ 
Ailelaide of I.<inil>aidy, 528; j 
Otto ci.mqiuo's Loinbivrily, i 
628; destroys the p wer of 
the Hnngaiians, 529; is 
crowned emperor, 6'49; th« 
Holy Homan ,Eiiniire, 529; 
Otto II , empeio , 529 ; suh- 
ftucs his velie.lliouB ■vuHKjil’5, 
529; O;to Hi., 630; make.#. 

■ Gerhert P 'pe., .530; Henry 
of Bavaila mple German 
king, .5.30; is smxoedud by 
Omrad of Franeonia, 530; 
his wars, 631; maUes tbe 
Fiefs of the empire heredi- 
tary, .531 ■ Henry HI., .531; 
Uenvy Iv. bfeomes king, 
631 ; troubles of the regency, 

• 631 ; Henry of age, 631 ; r« - 
%volt of Ihe Saxons, 5.31, .532 : 
it is subdued; 632; quarriil 
of Henry wlrli Potw Gregory 

VII , 632; the War ot; In- 
yestiture# begun, .532 ; Hen ry 
excommunicated, 632 ; his 
. ruvemes^odi ; Henry at Ca- 


noisa, 583 ; hjl hutnillfttlon 
by the Pope, 633; Riidoi]ih 
fif Suabla a. rival empeirioti, 
Hvnry sets up an Anli- 
pQpo, 634; Is crowned emii!®-^ 
ror, SH; desth of Gi^gniy 
and Rudolph, 634 ; rebellion 
of PrifKje Henry, 63i4; death 
of Henry IV,, 6a4; Henry ifv 
J# (rwwHed emperor, 534 ; 

' LotMre, king, ftlft ; revolt 
of the iioblos, 636; Oontad 
ol Sualdn iTUtde king, 63-5; 
liis <|itarrel. wiUi {he Duke 
of Saxony, ■.6ii6 ; iwtahlish- 
mcrit of tlw? Mavgrsvafe of 
Itraiidenhiirg, 58o;; Berlin 
founded, 6.‘36; Conrad tkkes 
Wrineberg, 5{J5i the Guelfs 
.ai\d the Ghlbellinea^ 
the Crntrade#, 636; Coni ad 
join# the SiMrond Ctusittle, 
T>3.5; his denili, 536 ; Pteder- , 
ink Barbarowia, 53G; settles 
Hie affaira of Germany, 536; 
the Dttcliy rif Ausitia estab- 
Ifiln d, 536; Frederlbk ' goes 
to Italy, .536; is crowned 
i*mpt*ri'i,i*19r) ; le.voltuf'Hen- 
rv the Lion, 536 ; he ie con- 
qin'ri!id <41 id fteprived of his 
p* sseifeiiions, .536; asks par- 
don of the eniperi>r anti is 
f. vgl V en , .5;)(i ; Harlinros-a 
j. ins the Crntode, .537; bli 
death, 5^7 ; the legend pn- 
reining him, ,537 ; reign# of 
Henry Vl, and Oito IV., .537 ; 
Frederick II. becomes Ger- 
man king, 537 ; evils cansnl 
by his nliseiicr from Ger- 
many, 537; pul# a Btot> to 
private wars, 537 ; ilie Mo- 
guls, 638; quanrol of Fred- 
erirk with, the P*ipc, 538; 
anarchy in Germnny, 538; 
Wiiiiam of Holland, 538; 
the Interretthnni, 538; Bn- 
doljih of Hnpalmrg cjd'son 
ciupelqr, .538; reefdres 'Gift 
royal authority, 639 ; Albert 
of Austria, king, 589 ; ptris- 
tianiaaiion of Friirtsia, 539; 
fonr)ueRts i>T the Teutonic 
UrtlgUts and Kuigh'Aof the 
Swortl, 539; l^inigsberg 
fonndiHl, 530 ; b'ssof powwr 
by the Gg’iiian kings, 530, •• 
Go* choice of t*mper*>r cm- 
fiiied to electors, 549 ; growth 
of the towns, 549; the Fieo 
Town#, .540; the Fein^gs- 
richte, ,540; prt)grem of Ger- 
many in the. arts, .541 ;-1ho 
Miniirsanger, 541; Aihoit 

• I. mmdered, .541; Henry 
VII., -541; his reign and 
chamcler, 541; reign 
Louis IV., .541, 542; his 
quiUTdl with the Pmie, 642; 
his errors, .542 ; 1 evtlit of Ids 
subjects. 542 ; death of ijouts, 
643; rise of the Swiss Can- 
tons, .543 ; the ualh of RiitU, 
543; victory of thn S>vlss 
over the .Vustria'is at RI't- 
gn rteii , 5 4il ; njign of CI» h rlcs 
IV., >.543 ; TFomecntioi'S of tha 
.lews, 543; the Golden Bulk 
.544 ; feign of 'VVeuceslaus, 

6 14 ; (in ora of disorder, .544 ; 
Austiia reiiow# her efforts to 
coiiqinn'Mie Swiss, 644 ; bat- 
tle of Scnipacli, 644; Sieg- 
mnnd, ejSipc-ror, 546 ; Coun- 
cil bf Oinn stance, 645; the. 
Reformation in Bdliomiu, 
.’>491 John-lIiiHH, 549; hie 
^lartyrdo'iit, •'140; thn reli# 
gioiis U8r;/>40 ; the Elector' 
i4' Brandenbnrg, 547 ; reigns 
of Albt^r j i :ind Fredlario* 





.. til.i yitdkiP of vIctotiN, <Sfi4 ; tti*» ^ct of 

' . vie- rHifttottonf i)05 VWA14ei1M«tif 

llie diMiilMled, &0i; v^iurtAvu* 

' /]BciT|^iidt'ikkf)/>-t8 i MiUlniil - AdoitpluiK ftiit«r§ Gemwti^ to 

jHff I;;; M «f R»d tno l*ri»1«vtHtith,005;^du- 

llifii^uiidy, ; lU<*** li«pu- fe!it» 1?tltr t«i'ice,'G(lrt; ()ccti« 

ttei^ r>48 ; WHW Mir iltti, flf>6 ; WViffcn. 

VlJtt tlie ftwiw, Mb ; Oer- , welii reliitit'itfd, BBTHwItle 

' of Lot/rii, doiilh of i 

IM AiiHt* OoancitlMu.i Oiitfttviot. congrmM of : 

‘ f^lDtrlM t; of S^lh li^oneM lleiiMronii, fi68; murder of j 

Jfimpero ao H’HtrijuiAteln, imipreH-* i 

;. CJiii»‘lep' V., Ml ; .rtw arid of tilt' vrar, f)OH; tmtfle of ! 

. T' :grciV?‘Wi of tlie. Koronnatf n MordtiiiifOMr la*- j 

ill Oortnany.^^'tl ; Ut« ««!♦* Iwwoi iiicholiou luid Oxen- ' 

tifiirdulgeucn, 56:2; Martin (itloiYi, A4>8 ; <il’ l'Vi‘dl- 

. LiitUef, oflliy U narid II., WW; vtct'iHc* of 

, /1A3; oppo^;.„tiio liaie of the Buetlea, rxiH; the peace i 

'■ lrtdwiireiie^iM4 ; bnriif the of Woetpimll i, uTo; Preulte | 

V I^peV Imll,' Mo; VijU^ of tVie M'ar. ft70; ^iifferiiign i 

at the Uiet At Wbrio»,“ftf»tt; <»rOennany during the Thir- 
action of tlio Diet ty Years* war, 570 ; l eign of 

the' liintieror*e htiatiilly to Ferdiiiand III., 571 ; Leopold 

the Itefoi'irtation, MO; the I.,5?l ; IjoiihXIV.of Friutce 

BeforniAtioiv ill i^witr-rriHrid, aeeke the' [mp'olnl cr'wn, 

BABj Luthei-'a Ilitile, 650 ; 571 ; groivrh of Pnieela, o7l ; 

patnfOiifcH in Geminny, f»57 ; Frederick William, the great. 

.mmrrlaflp/.Ot' Luther. 557; Klwfor, 571; lie )oiii» the 

apread iOT;.:;the ''Beformntlo Hlliaric<> iignirirMt fitaim XIV., ; 
iti Oeunftiiv, 657; the Diet 671; defctaie the SmedeM at * 

.at ♦‘pltes, 657 ; .tha* Prote-*- Fclirhellin, 571 ; Unii- XIV. j 

taiit«, ' 66t: AlUeft ef Aran* aeizea btrifebui'g, 572; L<‘o- j 

d^nburg jhilndiil tha Duchy pold opprewam tite Hnnga- i 
(if PrwHula, B67 ; the Arch^ rian Protestaiita, 572; toey | 

. duke of Aitatriii tieconiee n^k and receive iikl tVuiu the • 

King of Hungary ;iind Hohe- Tiirka. 57*2; the eiegt* of | 

.■infH, A57; reliirn of CliHrlei* A’lenna, 572; new war with l 

V. to Oenuuny, 55S ; the Fram:e,572; iirntiility ot'the I 

^ PleC at Atigsfnirg, MHpthe French iiohUcra, 572; the! 

AiigHbnrg (>nif(umlon, 558; |t(^ce (»f l{y(*>vick, r»7a; the 

Action of the Diet, 558; the Klecl"!* of ilnindeohiirg !«- 

leiigne of BhtalCald, 568 ; .the coinee King <•!' PniHeia, 57:1 ; 

** Religions Forfte,** Mhj U'ar of (lie Spanieli auccee- 

orth^ Ot'rmau^V becmiiea tion, 57B; the Klontom of 

roteikaiit, 66ii; the Council BiivariA and Cologne join 

pf Trent, 568; hHIaucc be- France, 57:i; Marllioronfth 

tweeti the ISinperor and the and Princfc Eugene, 57:i; 

Pope, fl5«; 'till* Eniporor battle of Blmibeim, .573; 

nvikenwiA' hjKtn th^ lidtlier- Joseph 1. Knip^ror, 574; 

All*, 658; death ofLnther, hie vlgorona ineaHurea, 574; | 

650; the 8niiilcnldio war, l^nce Eugene In I(aly,5T4; 

6611.:* triumph of t)ie Emper- hla victorlea, 574; Joliie Marl- 

ov. Mil ** Inreriin," 559 ; liorough In the NeflicrlaridH, 
rebeUl.iu of tlie Elector (if 674; liattlea of Ondi'iiarde 

Saxony, 6ft»; h^nry 11. of Mini Malplnqnct. 674; Cliarlea 

Francui<ici»(«Jj|niTuinc, 659; VI. Empei'‘ir. »i74; the p ace 

.lligtil of the iCmperor, 6i»9; of ITrrecht, 574 ; close of the 

' th(^ treaty of (Pumaii, 5(M); war by the treaty (if Kastadt, 

the rellghhis poHce (A AngS' 574 ; the Pragmatic Sanction, 

biifg, 5(10; Hlalluation and 674; war with the Turks, 

. death of 0har1(;j» V., '6fj4); 674 ; lAXTulnekivctitoStati- 

Yrrdlnaiid I. I&mpeior, 500; iainus LeHr.C7,yn9kl, 675; 

trlci to cmclliate the Pnd- Maria Theresa, 575; efforts 

ea^mta, 5(10; Ills dftuth, 600; to strip hor 'of Imr p'lsses- 

Max fniillknn, Emperor, aims, 576; rapid growth of 
Apreudr of ^ ProtestAntlsm In l*niAslA,675;FnMltfrick\VU- 

GeriUAiiy,\50(i; Rudolph Tl. Ham I., 576; hie IVitmcco 

Kmpemr. \5(i0; t^rT.'^ecutes PgrUament, 675; h itd treat- 

thtf Pttitefitttnts, 600, 601; liieiit Ilf tlie Crnwii Prince, 

the Prole.stA(it Union and 670; Fredi'rick the Great 

the l^tlialic League, 681; hecomes King, 670; Iiisgo^'. 

V the%etter of Majesty, 601 ; emnuMit. 5'*0; claiiiM Slle- 

Matthias Eniiibror, 601 ; Fer.> sin. 570; liiviules thst c -un- 

dinaiOdof Btyriauiadchlsco- try, 570; the war of the 

, adjutor, 661; tyniiiriy of Au^trlAii euccesshni, 576; 

Ferdinand, 661; disturii'inces desperate situation of Mhi'Ia 

. ill Bohemia, 661; coiuuii'iice' Therssn, 570; her ap|>eu1 to 

hient of the TliUty Yean’ tin* nobles of Hungary, 576 ; 

..war, 6(^2; death of Matthias, progress of the war-j 676- 

502; FrwetlHc Y., Klet^tor 678; peace with Pnissla.. 

.Palatine, chosen King of 678; succeeses of MaiIa 

.llohemiE,662; i'eydhiaiidTL Thor«oA*s army, 678; the 

'Eitt|ieror, 662; ' Frederick: second Silesian wai^ 676'; 

d^sen ftom Bo^mla, 6l2; d(?ath d Uliarles VIl., 578: 

Kerdjimnd exterminates the peace betwwn Bavaria, Sa^-: 

BiiheiniiHi prote^hts, 663 ; buy, and Austria, 67H; treaty 

the Peasants* war, 663; of Aix la Ohapelle, 678; 

. the Pft1attnat<f ravaged. 6^>3; Franahi 1. (.>Sni|)«ior, 678; 

Heidelberg destroyed, M3; gavernmeut nr Frederick the 

^ the war renaa^ 663, 664j Oreat, 578; Maiia Therem 

Walienfftbln In mmioand or resolves to reg>(iti SileslM, 

tiuvlnti’erlal bia 676; Frederick forms an al- 


llohee ■ .wlih ■ England,'' 'bf ■■■ ■■ 

the li^giib rgalnst Mma, tn'aryffof YteniiA, 

6Tb ; Frederkft Ittvodes Qermnn Coiifri(viiii1bnV^b2 j • 

bny, 579;. the B«teh YMrs’ con thurionia gVfbiMenit ■. 

war iM'gan, 57b; luiffBe b^ refusvd by the ; 4ilvnmm 

Lwbwitx, 670 ; victory of princes, .593; p0|lulM^ de»iro . 

d'rcctcHck hear Pragcie^6|0 ; J fora united Germany^ MM, 

he is debited lir ; lAH ; the-Fsench AevelHilo'ii : 

liiv^udon^f Prussia.; by the nflA^l. 694; r.piiliUngs In . 

Alli&'i. 579; d<Mbef‘Mts sttiiH- Oarniany, .*>94 ; die cusioBis 

tku} of Fjederil^. ;MKi; his iuiloii,646; dwnlsuf Kminris 

firmness, 68P; bstilea nf I. of Austria, 69. >'(..tyiauiiy 

R'esbach Aiird Lentheii, 580, of the King of<HaS9‘Tra» 595; 

681; Frederick recajvfif* ul i death of Pfedenck Nvilflam 

fWira England, 681; be>if« III. of Prussia; 695 f> Fiocl- 

the Rus-hAns at Zorndorfi, erick Williaiii IV.,.. 696; 

68U in defeated nt Hnch- his first hunwtireSv^. 595; 

kireficri, 681; Fredei'IcU's the French Bevoliitlioh of 

cause, .;.jcftnis hopeless. 6fnj 1848, 595: Its effect .ui>on 

his iiclhoisin, .581 ; is defoiitM Gerniany^ 595 ; Ffovtslbhal 

111 Kunersdoi'f, 582; wins 'a VarlbiiiiiwMi ut FniuRfoit, 

greiU victory at lieigiiitr,, 596; It is ri-cogiiUeii .. by 

682; flerlln occiiiUed hy the tiie Dict,69G ; the^iiWWig.- 

Aiistrians and Uiiss1*inB, 582 ; I l(d<t(dii question, Sm) .u:ar 

movements of Pi 1 nee Hen ly between the Getniari CVn- 

and Frederick in 1761, 5‘‘'2:; fedoraiioii and , DeunNirk, 

change in tlie policy of Itiis- 696; an arirlstlco (roucliided. 

sia, 582; hufilpH of Bncken- 596 ;'tho Pritswiaii Assembly, 

dorf and Freiberg, 58.1 ; peace 696; a new' imrliamSnt sum- 

of lltibe 'tsltorg, 5S3 ; resiiliR iiioned, 596; a oonstitiitioh 

of the. Seven Yea' s' war, adopted, 5W1; the King of 

583 ; lien Hi of F; sncis 1., 583 ; Prussia urged to accept the 

pjivtPion of Poland, .58.1; title uf Kniperer of Germany, 

deaili of Miiria TIum imh, 58,i ; 5jHt ; he refuses, 697 ; failure 

Jo-e|iti II. Emperor, 583; ofniie Fraiikfoit Assomhiy, 

dwith of Frederick the Grout, 597; internal troubles of 

684 ; wiiiv between .hisepli II, .Austria, 598; revolution In 
and (ho Sulrnti, 5K4; deitth Huiigiiry, ItlscnuUed 

of Joseph, .584; Ia‘"iH)ld n., I»y llowHia, 508; Fmricis 

564 ; the French Hevnlqiion, J“Beph I.. Kniperor (rf* Atls- 

684; its cffei t - upon <Jer- tria, 598 ; efforts to unlto 

niAny,584; Francis 11. F.ni- Genuauy niiiiei' .PhissiHii 

peror, %584 ; war lietweon leadership, 598 ; the 'Jtue- 

Austilii and FruiKW, 685; irl iii party, 599; poach w^fh 

Pt'iissia Joins Austiia, 585; Denmark, 699; the^.llalMn 

battles of Vm liny and Jeniap- war of 1859, .590; bfilhaiu 

pes, 6B6; Kiisaiu ami l*russia I. hecomos King of Frnssiu; 

seize a pari of the Polish 609; firat yesrs of his reign, 

territory, 5K5; revolt of the 699; Count BisuMilck; -599 : 

Poles, 585; the thl d pBrtl- Jealousy between Jpftissia 

tion of Poland, 58.5,; the Wurs hiuI Aiietria,(MX» ; the Danish 

of ih(3 Froticli Hevolnlion, war, (iUb, 601 ; Deiipiark 

f»85; treaty of Caiii)>o For- gives up the Duchies, 6tG ; 

mi«>, .585; changes in the quaiTcUietwceyi Piussmatid , 

empire, 58.5 ; AiihIi is renews Aiiritvla, 601, 602; Pnirshi 

the war with France, 587; hiaki'S an, ulitarice with \ 

('oaliiiini Hgainst NapolefU), DW.v, 602; the “Feven 

6-7 ; Imttle of A iisterlltz, .587; Weeks' war,” 6*02 ; battle of 

the peace of Pres**burg, 587 ; Kbiil^rat/., tJ04 ; A.i'iatria 

the confeiioratiori of the ,huiffK*le'l.’ 604 ; Pniaiilai>u- 

Rliine,687; Napoleon’s power preme in Germany, V65 ; 

in Gei many, .587 ; fall of the Auntrla expelled fromjlOer- 

Holy Roman eiiiplre, 687; many, 605; wise mcaatires 

the Austrian empire estab- of the Austrian govemtneiit, 

11sh(*d, 587; whir between 606; the Nqrth Gonnah iX)U- 

Priiss'aKiid France, 588 ; bat- federMtioo, 635 ; France J«al- 

tlo of Jena, '688; Prussia 

cnislu8l I'V Napolsanr, 588; war upon Priissla, Btll-j Grr- 

battle of Fi ii*diant|, 5 hs , tpo many united 

treaty of TMsIt, 688; inp 008; the 

kiiigw^ni "f Westphalia ii.jd j battle of 

tbijiAWiilKf diicliy of Warsaw I battle of fc(lRn., 6Mla!(lwM 

Napoleon, 5^8; I der of Napoham itl;, OJt; 

f renewrt the war, 588 ; Paris InveKled ilF tfaff 

.'f Kckmuiil,a«H; Bat- 1 man army, 611; «ifa*aA*‘r 
lakeii by the French, j of Metx, Hl'i; MvfbW'W 
ii ; NaiKilsOT cccupleH Vt - 1 flP2; pi'ogrm of : thie 
eUna n sec- md tlra»‘, .688 ; liat- 612 ; ylctcu'iee .Of ifiw jSWr* 

t lee I'f Aepern and Wo^ni, mans, 618 t, foiiMattoa 0|f;lh:e 

688; peace of .Schfinbninn, German Bnipiw«16;. ttio 

688 ; Tosses of Austria, 688 f King of 

revoit or tiie Tyrol, .680 ; oXe- perur, ' fijo ; catnlwMtob; bf 

cutibn of Hofer, 6*f»; wlea Part»»ivi6; 

measunes’ of Piits-la, .'689; •,.'616.1 Uih . 

rrtiVNit of the French from 'Parhi,'..fll 
Russia, 689; Geminny ini 

, a mis Hgainst Nat^aant £39; i' 

tho French driven over the ' lib- tiM«y;irfthi^P^ 

RHlnu, 690 J Ommony free, olio Oh grch t&: th#ampl,rat \ 

tw ; fall of Napoleoi^ 691; mi tHm in^iibs bfcrtlw 

the congeesii of Vieitrii^ 691 ; gsvernifieat. IHJ;.; tlf^l KtlK^ 

trn^m of Nopuloott, 691; Vic clergj 
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368, :)59. 
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Grahitni'e Dike, 809, 939. Sk 
W atl of A ntoninim. 
Granarlea, the %mpronian, 
3<K). . •: 

' GriiiMlcIlH, Battle o1, 4.59. 

Oi-nnd Piv, I2f‘3. 

Granicu^ Buttle of the, 216, 

2T6. 

Graiisop, Battle of, 548, 6G5. 
Grant, G^n. U. S., 1168-1100, 
1193, 119.5, 1196. 

Grasse, Count dc, 732, 009, 
1148. 

GraTiatt, Enipci*oi' of Ruine, 

Gratian, Rlsbop of Tonr«|, 623. 
Gravulottc, Battle of, 609. 

Great Company, the, 431 . 
Greece, liUtory “4 221-299; 
description of Contiiiental 
Greece, 221, 222 ; the islands, 
222; primitive iniiabitants, 
223; the Heroic Age, 223; 
civilization, 223; weae of 
Tn)y,224 ; close of the Heroic 
Age, 22.5; iiiovenientH of the 
tiilies,, 22.5, settlement iifihe 
,, Islands. 22() ; of Asia Mttmr, 
226; religion of the Greeks, 
226, 227 ; Oracles. 227 ; period 
otk uncertain history, 227; 
iin|i(ir(anc.eor (he city, 228 ; 
Ainphyuti mie Council, 22H ; 
grow (It of Algos, 22U; lUe 
n Dorian culoiiizatiou, 229; 
rise of SparU, 229; early 
history of Athens, 229 ; death 
of C/odrus, 229; royally uIh)!- 
ished, 229; ArcUoos iiiHti- 
tnted, 229; Medon, 230; fii-Bt 
ceiiaiii date in Athenian 
history, 2:’i0; growth of 
Sparta, 230; iHvision of the 
people into cUisses, 230; the 
Helots, 230; laws of hycur- 
gns, 230-232; bis vuliintary 
•e,\ik', 232; the poet Homer, 
232 ; p iispei ity *»f Argos, 2:12 ; 
tli>( Messenian war, 2;)3; the 
first GI,viiipiad,233, 2;U; sec- 
‘ .51es>eiiiitn war, 234; 

(Jmtruclioii of Dp* Messcniaii 
• Slate, 234; diameter of the 
Ailieniaii govermueut, 2:15; 

I Code of Draco, 23.5; CyJoii, 
2:i5, 2:10; sac.riUigi* of Mega- 
dc^, 230; expulsioti of Die 
AlcmAiunidtt, 2:tf>; Hparta 
coiique H Tegea, 236; lie- 
c HU’S simreme in Dm Pe- 
1o|Hmii(.*idre, 230; the pl«(guo. 
at Athens, 230; piirtflcatiun 
. of Kpiiiienides, 2:91; laws«>f 
Solon, 2.37, i'lN; Pisistmtus,.' 
DiuMtor, 233;.' the Two' Ty- 
m rit*. 2:18; * return of tha 
Alcniwonidiii, 239; rule of 
OlWheiies, 2:19 ; <iuHrrttls be- 
tween Atlieps and SpartiL 
2 : 19 ; coiiqueiM; of ydilxvn, 239 f, 
I Atliens asuf^ts Hie. hiuiau 
GrsBks agaiiiHt Penia, ^); 
war with Peaski, 240 ; eflbrts 
|<f unite tbb 

.MWrdabltMi 24U; 


Datta Ifivadps Grwee, 840; 
battle of Aiurathdli! 241 ; 
CAi;«*el of MiitfndeH, 24 1,242 : 
Ajjstidos lianiaUML.' 242; 
.ThembiiUiclee supreme, 242 ; v 
Xerxes iiivaAleti Greece, 246;, 

buttki of Thermupyle;, 243 ; 
Athens .burned Aiy (be Per- 
. «i.Yiis, 244 ; liable 0 } wilaiiijs, 
244; retrewt of Xerxes 244? 
Mardonius iti Grei*ce, 244, 
24.5; battle of Plapvn, 24t»; 
victory at Mycaie, 345 ; suc- 
evHses of the Greeks, ill llic 
Mt'diterruneiui, 246.; Athens 
rchuilt, 245; jealousy ol 
•Sparta, 245, 246; AUieiis the 
lemling city of Greece, 246 ; 
an Athenian adiiiinl com- 
mands ihe Greek Heet,24n; 
the- conMeravy of Deloa, 
246; Scyixis tributary tjl 
Athens, 246; (reason of Pa^^ : 
sanias, 247; doaiU of Aria-' 
tides, 24T ; Chnoii, 247 ; 
changes in the co iiVtieracy 
of Dehw, 247 ; Kucce-scs of 
Cimoti, .247 ; revolt of (lie 
Helots, 249 ; .Sparta asks nid 
of Atbeiis, 249; rise of the 
Democracy at Allums, 249; 
Pericle.s in |siwer, 249; his 
nieHsures aguinst Siiarta, 
249; war with Persia coii- 
tinneil, 249; .\thens vict*>ri- 
0118 over C\irintii, iEgina, 
and Kpitlaiinis, 259; Mac 
between Athens and Sparta, 
2-50; battle of Tniiagra, 2:i0 ; 
ftatrioHsui of Cimon, 2.50; 
battle of (Knophyia, 250; 
Sparta liHinbled, ’250; war 
renewed, 251; liattle of 
Ciiivroriea, 251 ; Athens b >808 
Bieoiia, 2.51 ; A Miens under 
Pericles, 251,2.52; rebellioti 

» of Samos, 25:i ; the IVIopon- 
iiesiaii war, 2>:i-;.(i.5 ; cun-cs 

. of’it, 25.3, 251; .\tbens and 
SpurU the princip^s, 253; 
their alUea, 2.')3; the Ten 
Veal's’ Wfir, 254-258; state 
of Athens, 254 ; hostility to 
Pericles, 2.)4 ; Cleon the lan- 
ner, ‘254 ; death of Pericles, 
‘2.5.5; {hMStruction of Plabea, 
2.5.5; progress of tlie war, 
2.56; AlheiiiHO victory at 
Pylon, 2-56; Sparta sues for 
ia.iu;e, 2.56 ;'ClHfm pi evihits a 
seitleuKMit, '2.56 ;• Atlieiiiaii 
vict'uy at Spliacteriu, 2.57; 
iicgoliatiuiis fur |Kmce, 2.57 ; 
the peacH of Eicins, ‘2.57; 
AldUadeH, ‘2.5T; Argoa aiih> 
mils to S|Kirta, 2.57, ‘258; fhe 
Sioiltan cxpexUtioii, 2.58, 259 ; 
the Decelian w’ar, 259-265; 
Irenehery of Alciliiades, 259 ; 
courage of the Ath'diiaiis, - 
259; AthtMiiaii 8Utx:esMe8, 
261 ; policy of Pennn towards 

* the Greehf^ 262; .buttle of 
CyiiOMsenia, 261 ; Alcibiades 
retiiros lit Atlieiis, 2()'2f 
Persia MHSisis Spnita, '26'2; 
Lysiiiider, 262 ; lull of Alci- 
bladeH, 262 ; battle of Arginu- 

* Htt*, ’2ti2; buttle of Ail)£us]H>tH- 
iiiai, 263; Atlienim snpre- 
lllicy destroyed, 263; Adieus 
surrendered to the Spaifuns, 
264; (ho Tl^irty Tymnts, 
21*4; miinlcr of AlcibiadeH, 
264; reaction li gainst;, the ' 
Thirty, ‘21.4,265; return of 
tiia exiles under Tlirasybii- 
liiii,‘265; frtll of the Tlii ty. 
2G5; con;;prrative reaction 
at .Athensip 265; d^iitli t*r 
fiociates, 205 ; war between* 
BparU* and Penia, *2bU; 


Spn'rta and Th«b 0 i» A4.;to, 
267; . the .vHimgue i i^hist 
, 8|sirta, iUV; i'emlit aids 
Athens 26T ; peace of Alltat- 
cit^v!i67 ; Pepi|a.ijie aiijliiter 
. ol GreciHii aHainL 267, ^fsirta 
imiweme in Grcgct. ihiS; the 
f'lUinidH seized by Sf^ta, 
iiid; recoyered by tho Theh- 
atiSk ihi8 ; KpMtQlnondKs, '26^1 ; 
Utifle of l^ncttH, ‘26K; t^se 

S ' telips to piiVret, 269; do- 
Of .Bpisrta, 2ini; Jiumn, 

, the Arcadian confedbr- 
uiiuji* ${69; Mantiaea rebuilt, 
269; MsAmuw mstuied, 269 ; 
Ep(iiaiiiund.ns in tfaePelopon- 
iioHus, 269; the/l'inarltiss twt- 
He. ‘269 ; supports 

TlielMNi, 26^- Arcadians 
violate top sanctify oi the 
Olynipifui games. 270 ; hitfip * 
of AbintineiL, ^Tp; death of 
lClianiinoiidNs,270 ; Agosilaiis 
hi Kgypt, 279,271; the sOl^hI 
war, 271 ; the sncfcd war, 
271; end of the Theban i^ii-* 

- prein!icy,271 : the.Macedon • 
ian JiuprpniHCAv271*‘2T9; ac- 
count oft Macedon, 271, 272 ; 
early hiat<iry,2?2; Flillip II , 
272- Jnterferes .Jd;: Greek 
Mfi'mni,*273; makes himself 
niaaer of Oreeoi*, ‘273; l>e- 
niostbeues, ‘273; the Philip- 
piCH. ‘273 , th* Glynthinn cori ■ 
ttMlurucy destroyed by PhiJilb 
27:i; Diu second sacivd WnV, 
273; biittle of (Miieronea*^?# ; 
Philip supremo in Oreec^ 
‘274 ; induces the Greek Stall'S 
to declare vyar aguinst Per- 
sia, ‘274 ; hiimiljAii!m nfSpar- 
.ta. 274;^ death of Philip, *274; 
Alexander the Great, ‘274; 
apivdnted to comniaitd Hie 
PiM’sian (Avp(‘dition,'274 ('tram 
with the Barbarians, 274 ;! 
destroys Thebes, '275 ; crosaes 
Ute Heli(*spsnl,27.5; PelTHian 
war iMigun.'ZTo ; liauleof ilu* 
Gi'anic.i'is, 275; conquest of 
Asia Minor, 27.5: tliy Gordian 
knot, 275; lAftle 6f Iwnis, 
‘27.5 ; coiifiiieat- of Syria, Phoe- 
nieia, and Egypt, 276 ; Alox- 
iiiKii'ia fuiinded, ‘276; lAttie 
ol Aibi.-fa; 277^ full ot tlie 
Peiuiuii empire, 277; cnpttire 
of ^uby*lon and Susa, ‘277; 
conquests of Alexander in 
tbe East, 277; returnfu Snwi, 
277; cdurl of Alexander,‘278 ; 
his pbilis, 278; his (icatll, 
279; consequences of Alex* 
auder's dentil, 279; divliiion 
of ills empire, 280; qnarreia 
of Ids Bucc.es«oni, 280 ; battle . 
of IfisiiK, 281 ; flnal division 
of Alexaiidor's empire, 281 ; 
nialterN in GrmcAf, 281;, 
Athens conqiieiviil by Mace- 
don, 28‘2; Willlp IV., 282; 
DeiiU'ti'ios, 282 ; goes In war 
v'lUi Syria, 2K'2; U*i*rs Mace- 
don. 282; Macedon Nobjoct 
to 'I'lirnce, 282 ; Seloncns nifia- 
ter of Alexaiidec's empire* 
282; Ptolemy Gi'piiinii^, ‘282; 
the GiiuU iiivitde Greece, 282 ; 
Aiitiguiius GouahiH, 282, ; 
wars with PyrrliuH. 283; 
death of Pyi rliua, 28:]!; .tiie ^ 
Acbffkui lawgue, 283,;, me ^ 
Pelo|Kmtieaiis freed Ti^om 
M^iyioh, 28:i;4HiilHt.V. at- 
teinffitvKvrbyiiye Sparta* '26:1 ; 
allinave wdtli Caifnaga, 264;- 
wnrs with the .Koinaiis, ‘284- 
266; tills Acliaiiiii uiid /GUiJIiaii 
Leagues siildect 
2a6r«leiab of PhiUpi 
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twbeniii II , Qn^ii 0f ifM rhnrleflllfirne i!» 

WU I07»v MW ft/hdi the Poiife agninit 1h« 

}iiii;1iM»llA, Kntpi'eiw, lionibiit^d. 442; Id crowfied 

R;17- Enipirntl'' bjr the 442:4 

liab^tlA Qnwn of hw t)(m'or in Italy , 442 ; 1 efgn 

PrMiAce, Hna4>i 1, 844 r l>r LitiiHint*, 44;t; 

liabetjRorilttiualilt, QiieMi of of the Stiravena in Suuilierii 
Prahc^, 030, Italyir 44^:, they hesfe^e 

leabtfflii or AULebiiine, Qin^en K«nte, and i^e-deleatiHfl'hy 
'df Kug1»nd, 843, b4i>, 041, ^P<^e Leo IV., 443; the 

8.a. 8«t*. “ Leonine City,” 443 ; vnre 

liRlx'llO, 4lttaen of Kiigland tftlth the SanieenH, 44:t; the 
(wife of - Edward II:), 614, Pofw paye them tribute, 443; 

8.33*836. • ware in ihe north of Italy, 

Iwit^llja. Queen of England 443 ; CliarleHthe Fat, Eni(ier- 

uf £k'bai^*ll.)7 657, 01 , 413; lUlt of the empire 1 

840 * of (^Ht'lenugiie, 441; It'iiy { 

leanc, 41, 42, 48- ravaged hy the Huottnhiuni 

laiilKwlieth, «on of Saul, 85. and tlio Nurthmeii, 444 ; i i- 

lahinneh 38. 4V » ternal disorder#, 444; llie 

liihniHel, Deacendaiita of, 42. Kni|)er(U Othu dt^privea the. 
4atliiniitn Gnniea, the, 348, 387. KMintiiia «»r their indeiien- 

lalea, Lorda of the, 942. dence, 44fi : revolt of Crea- 

laitlo'o Of Ki<!r\% 1014. f. centhii!, 445 ; Pope Sylveater 

Iaaiaii, 97.' II„ 44.5; eflnrta of the Itul* 

tflpiHil Paatni, 146*148,998. ' Ian dtiea to preserve their 
f/4«anii.ani. 070; 971. IndepondeiR'e, 446; niiiiiici. 

lH|i|(liatt, 1212. ivrl govern men ta, 446; liao 

- Sfi* Juffth. of the Italian repiihlior^ 447; 

lamed, Kingdom of, 89-93. gn>\vth of Venice, 417; of 

levaelitt'a, tlie, 50'90. Piatt and Genoa, 447 ; the 

Ihhuh,' Firat Battle rf, 2J5. JformanK drive the Saraceiia 

f Sana, 8econ(MSattle ( >1* 474 from 8iciiy, 4 47; their con* 

liiilitt, Kepiihlic of, 361. ' quO'.tH in Soulherii Italy, 

lliiliaiia. thu Ancient, 322. 417; they capture the Pope 

liiiliftn Repub)i('4t' Kl«e of the, imd IwH'oine hia cliainpiona, 
447 ;■ ‘ 448; dwtriietion of the wihi- 

Itiiliun Wai' of 1K50, tlib, 5(J3* inerceof .Soutitern Italy, 44H; 

6(X>, 708, 799, 9ii(*. great coiTiii»tion of the 

Uiily, Ancient . deaeripUnti of, Chiiix'h, 448; simony, 448; 

•321; primitive Inlmldtanta, Gregory Vll., 449; his re> 

322, 3'4i; Noithern Italy, forma, 4-19; practice of in- 

322; Ceptnil Italy, 322; veelimiea,449;GregoryalM»l- 
Southorn' Italy, 322; inva- hhea it, 449; hia h iughty 
sUiu of the Quula, .137,388; tmuiueiit Of the aovetvigiia 
invasion of Alexander of of Bniupe, 450; (pmnxda 

Epirus, Ti39; tho Lhagne of witli tho Ein|ierot Henry 

Italy, 310 See J^utory of IV., 450, 451 ; humiliation of 

Henry, 451 ; Henry renews 
Italy, Young, tlig. League \)f, the w>ir,451 ; aeta npan iinti- 
199 ' * PinM',451 ; Olenient 111., 4M ; 

Italy, MfKioni : the history of, Gregory reaeued by the Nor* 
481*510; rlie (iftliir king* niatia, 451 ; deaili of Givgory 

dour of 4 Italy , foiindcal by V]]., 4,51; an-ogant cltiiina 

Oloin;er,431 ; Tlieodniic con* of th« I’npacy, 4.51 ; Henry 

qiiers Italy, 43."»; becomea V, defeata Pa-chal II., 451 ; 

king, 4:t5; Athalaric king, in crowned F.mperva, 451; 

485; Beli«fii'i;.a In Italy, 435, death nf the (.'onnteaa Matil- 

439 ; destruction of Milan da. 4-52 ; her heqneat to* the 

by ' thn Biirgnndiail'a, 4;{6: Po|ie,N.’i2; .sett lenient of the 

Bellaariiis taku^ Uavenna, qneation i)r{riveatiturea,4,52; 

436; .ln*tiiilaii Jmiloiia of the independence of I he Pap- 

him, 43C; conqneata of Nar- acy secured, 4 VJ ; qunrielsuf 

ses, 48ti; Italy snlijeet to thu tho Italiau cities, 452; tUo 

Kasteiti HT; the ex* Giielfs and the Ghiheltinea, 

andihteof kavetina, 437 ; act- 4.52 ; Arnold of Brescia, 453; 

tiunient of the IsimlNirds in Burliarosaa Knitieror, 452, 

■ lUly, 437 ; tiie’ l roll i'mwn, 453; cniahca tho revolt of 

438; the launh'inl kingdom, Northeni Italy, 452,4, '' 1 :) ; re- 

488; C'Uidition of Konie dni^ iiewal of the war, 453; the 

iiig thia ; depend* Loiiibanl league, 4.5:1 ; defeat 

tMit positii)rv*uf;tiio Pope,4.‘18 ; of (lie Kinpen)!' at Alexan- 

he huctfmea a civil ruler, 438, dria, 4.53; treaty of fJou- 

Otwgory the (iiV'iit. 4.38, 4.39 ; stance, gains of tho 

Ills vlgoioiia ineiiMiirea, 438, Lonilianl cities, 453; their 

43^; de^llno i f civili^ntton iiioreaae in |HiUtical iiupor* 

ill Italy, 430; St. llomMlici tance, 453 ; iistahlishineutor 

founds the Monaat’c system, the Venetian imwer in Iho 

439; its hemoftta, 4.39; im* East, 454; war lietw'oen the 

provoiiiont of UKricnlturc, * Pi.ip('iinijOM'»Flii'j[i4>54; Fred- 

439; tho T*iqs.< taken tlm erick IT: 4.54, 45.5 ; 

lliuiiks under htji pnitection, .hh qtpirrid with Gregory IX., 
440 ; the li^niociasi ic xyaiv- ;:;,:;,|^;V<xeoinmiiniciutonoflhe 
*411 ; last ofTorts of the * Ffm|ieri)r,45.>: hiHrriisade,455; 

iieror to rogHin his |K)w«r in • war wii li tlie IVqx?, 45« ; bifts* 

Italy, 441 ; war lioihvm, the phenioiis clniin ‘-f Innocimt 

t'otm and the {iOiuhHrds, 441 ; iV.. 4v'i7; he alarms tho sov- 

ihi; Po))o asks aid of the erofgns of Enrojiu, 457; the 

Franks, 441 ; Pe)iiii In J taly, Poiai n*fnito*» to he i;rconci1ed 

t i4i ; he conqnor< the Iswn- with 11(0 Etiipemr, 458; 

ikiyiia. 441 ; bOHtows the stMtOB ili^th of Frederick I U 458 ; 

Otiurcli U(ion tho Holy decliii-v of thoIniperUt power 


Iq liWly, 458;ThAf1es of An tho Pqpij conoushi ' 

jm madb Kir^ of SicHy liy , tnaghii, iP[7 | 
tho Voiw, 451^ defeats Man - tnado Btnte |if ' RtiftafiSna, ' 

.459; tlregory A., 459; 477;2Mfh/»t41^iin4l^l:y > 

the French in Hdly, 4ftW; 4T9 ; ^ituence 4nhduvs^aa, , 

the Siciliii II ve<ip<*rs, 4(K) : ea- 4' 9 ; attitude of VHnii^' :1il 

tabllshiiieiii of thu Inqnisi* the . Italian .. qiiarr^St 479£ 

Mon, 480; Henry Vll. in her laiwer, 479; LbJ'igpViif 

Italy, 460; growth of the OmiiTiiy, 4.79; ww-'befU’WM 

IloH in republics, 481; Ven- the LengiiP and Vetilcu;4:79: 

lce,4Clc Council of Ten, 461 ; tlie Pope thangivr BifteSt 47'** 

pnisperily of Genoa, 461; th« lloly Laii^ie,48ii;mt- 

varw with Venice, 4U2; Bill'* tie of JlRV<nnn, jtgti;*, the 

render of tho Genoese flpet Fieiirii driven from Idily, 

at Cliioggiii, 46;t; losses of 480; X.. 48U; hlswel^Ish . 

Venire, 463; Genoa under schemes, 481 ; L4>iiis« Xll. 

Fren> h protection, 463 ; riso tries to recover 

of Fb-reufe, 463; the Flor- Fniiicl^l renews IheiFrench 

eiitine tepuhbe, 463; eiii* claim to Mitair, 481 vlnvades . 

idoyiiient ot mercenary Italy, 481; liftttle of Marig- " 

troops, 46.3 ; the golden age .siatio, 481 r Fhindis couqiini s 

of Florence, lilfsirs in Loiiilmi'dy, 481; his (muj- 

the south of Italy, 464; Rob* temptiioiiH treatn)ent of " 

ert of Sicily, 464, troubles Yenico, 481; U cheated by . 

at Naples, 464; jubilee of the Pope, 481; CIibi’Ioh "V. ’■ 

B niface VI II., 466; his becomeH emperor. 481; drives 

quiinel xvith I’hi ip the Fair. thu FumicIi iVog,i Mlla.n,482; 

466; hirt death, 466 ; Element p"wer of (he Swidards in 

V., Pope, Jltii. ; luavuH R me Ibily, 482; war between 

fur Avigiii n. 4ri6; loss of Charles and Franeis, 4K); 

jHiwer by ilie Poi)e, 466* ; ruveiwoH qf the French, 483 ; 

iruuliles ut U' me, 466; Ki* Francis enters Italy, 48:1; 

cMizI hio inert triliiine, 466; battle of Pnviii, 463; Friincis 

his fall ami death, 467; a iiiisDner, 483; Charles 

Gie;:ory XI. ndiirns to master of Northern ItnJy, 

Rome, 4 (fit; eh ction of Hr- 483; oppresses tho peiple, 

ban VI., 4fj8; ( lenient VIT., 484; lengne agiiinst Charles. 

468 ; the Great SeliissMi, 468; 484 ; lleine captured and ^ 

the (diigiie at Khnence, 468 ; plundered, 484; treaty be* 

anarchy in Noriheni Italy, tween thu Pope and the 

468; Sicily Iieciinii‘s a .Spun- Fpanianis, 484 ; .Koine lakim 

Isli provlfieu, 'ICtt; (pieeii and ^ucl^ed by the Spunjui ds, 

Joanna, 469, 479; Allbiiso 484; uMiiipo of the Popig 

of Aragon lieroines King of 486; Genoa declares fur the f, 

Naples, 479; rise of thi^ French, 466 ; revival of Uia 

Medici of Floii'iiee, 479; Holy League, 48f>; treatyfibf 

|H)lltical divirtiooH ol Italy at Camhray, 486; Charles, 
thu middle of tlip fifteenth crownud Emperor by thu 

century, 47t»; the ('onncil Pope, 486; his ,po\U‘f in 

of (?onfsinnee, 479; Martin Italy, 486; Florence lorcuio 

V, Hindu Pope, 479; the , to submit to the Pope, 486;' 
Council of Ihisle, 470; NIcho-. dc.«tniction of the Fbwn* 
las V., Pope, 479; defends tioo Republic, 486; Paul 

(he indopemleiice of the III., 487; war hetxveen 

Papacy,' 47 1 ; 6t, P<-tcr’B at France and Sjuiin, 468; fall 

Rome fou«>dctl, 472; the of 6ienii, 488 ; abdication of 

Turks in Italy, 472; the Chailcs V., 488; treaty 

Fvencli expelh*<i from Geiiuii, (.’at teau CaniitresiR, 488p the 

472; C'BiMo du’ Medici. 472 ; ! Jtetbnniition in llaly, 488, 
Lorenzo (lie Magnificent, 489; i lie i^'ioiincii of Trent, 

472; LndovMHi Sfi>r/.ii, Jmku 488;' the Society of Jesus*' 

of Milan, 472; plots to kill formed, 488; work of thei:< 

Loren/," de' Mediid, 478; tho Jesuits. 489 ; thoZnquisith^h, 

Florentines exconiuiuiiicat- 4t)tt; 'wnis with tliu. Turki^ 

e«l, 474; trnuldi sat Naples, 499; buttle of Lupanto, 400; 

474; pi ort]M hty of the Italian iKisltion of 8HVo));; 49f); in- 

llepiiblicK, 474 ; dctiUi of Lo* crease of thu teiipprni poxver 

' rutiKo de’ 5IedU:i,474; Aleji;* of the Pi p«, 491 ; lie galiM 

andor VI., Pope, 474 ; his FeiTHia and UrtdDp,^ 401.; 

cliariiel**r, 474 ; Ciusw ana iipidiey of the PapHr’^qviilh-ip, 

Lucretia Borgia, 474; the itnent, 491 ; Venico hiid t’etper 

Pope invituii tlie I'reiich t» "Paul V., 491, 402; dttCltua 
' conquer Naples, 475; the of the Vetietinirpott'er: 493 ; 

war commenced in Italy, decline of the Spanish pit^rer ' 

475; Cliitrli-R VIII, rrt>(W(!S in Italy, 493;^ rebelUob. «f: ^ 

the AM«. 476; Charles and Massaniello wt\ .K'uples!, ^3 ; . ‘ 

thu Duchess 476; ' untbreak In Sicily, , 495; 

l.ud(7vic>i Sfot /A, Duke of Italy during the eightbuhtb'' \ 

■ >:ilaii, 476; the French at century, 496, 40fi; vvarj.of 

Florence, 470 ; Cliarlos occii* the Sjianiah SttccC88ii^iiV 495; ' 

pies Home, 470; enters Nu- the peace of Utrecht, :405b . 

plus, 470; league < f the Ital- rise of the Austrian > 

mil Btatra agnintit tho ent'O in Italy, 496; the iMtka \ 

French, 476; Clhafles re- of S?avoy becomes Khlg '(if . 

.. turns to France, 477 ; failure Sicily, 495 ; : the ittcceaffokk^^. 

of** the French cnAiiMign, to Parma,. 4!l5 ; the ^ 

4^7 ; Ix>iii8 Xn. revives the ,Si(ily liuoiMies 

Freiwdi clahii to ^Naples, ‘dinia, 4957 the 
477 ; iiiviidee Italy. 477 ; cap- , Polish aii{xie^:>p,' 4V®.|i r^/ 
tnres Ludovico Sf'oraa, 477 *. estaBlishhientuf thb'ilpftBliihi, /: 
takes .Naptes, 477; driven Influenqetn Sobtlieili ^ 

oat by the Spaniards, 4T7 ; 490; tvor bf tp'e Aitttiin - ^ 





. m.cC!Ai|iion,49Q; paiuioof Aix ' 
vif 4061 tlio Boni - 

lla intt»nim<e iir linly,. 40fl : 

* I Ot p«’>w the Popes, 
titiGi French 

ti the French in Vae^in oi 
; ttftiji, 407 ; Brmapnile’e vic- 
. t^l^le^^407; ii^d y nl (^nnipu 
FO]|^m(6^07; the Itiliftn Ro- 
pliVlfciT, 407. 760 ; 19rtpolo»n, 

• Of Ipviy, 41)7,766; fall 
orNH6)bll)on, 467; treaty of 
VieiMin, 406; Aunitrian in- 

' Oi^ience all tNiftcrfnl In Italy, 

' 408; the Italians kept tii ! 
jntivei'y, 406; reoi'j^iinimtlon 
. Iho Italian StatM, 408 ; 

. ^eatorattun of the Jranits, | 
4;t8i* i1>4e of the aecrel » ic^i**- ' 
t{e8, 4B8; th^OarlM)niti'L40S; j 
liteitrrecri'in,at.NHplos, 408 ; | 
Victor Kmmnnnel 1., of Sar- ' 
diiihi, atwRcates, 40lt; the j 
Rf volution of l«;jo, 4oy; 
<;har1ce Albert of ginliiiiii, i 
400, 500; Joaeph Maz/ioi, i 
400 ; “ You n(f 1 laly,” 40‘) ; | 
etfprtK to* Heciiio conatitit- ; 
tional gevoniriirnt in Sar- ' 
(liiila, oUO; the Liberal llat- ; 

tan wiittU'a, fau); Piim ix., | 
Pope, 600; hie lilKTal priii' i 
ciplea. 500; Revulotjon of ; 
1818,501 ; iiprieingM in Italy, 
6(il ; war ln-twocn Sanliniii 
ami Auatrin, 501 ; tianbaUh, | 

■ 501 ; the Pope joins Auati ia, ; 
601 ; flight of Pina IX. from j 
Home. 50l; the lUiiiiuu Me* j 
ptiblir, 5()I ; Sardinia forced ! 
t«i make peaco with Austria, '■ 
502; the Frciicli Oxcrtlnow : 

^ the Koiiiaii Ke|iuLilic, 50'i; 
'• return of the Poim*. 60i; 
UtUpo garrinoiied by the 
J*'ronch, 50'J; Victor Eiii- 
niunuel IT. of Sarrlinta, f»0^ ' 
504; (kniiit Cavoiir, 50:1; 
Sardinia takes part in tho 
« OrifiKUiM war, auccesH 
. of rnvl>ui''H p iliey, jiO.l; (lio 
war of 1859 with Auslrid^ 
6(K1; peai^ti of Villiil’iMima, j 
605; Sardinia gaiirt Loin- i 
bardy,505; the Italian Ilevo ! 
lut Iona, 505; nniiexation of ' 
tlut Italian Duchies |i> Sar* I 

* dill ia, 505; (hihlialdi lieoa ! 
Sicily and Suiitbcrn Italy, i 

• . 505, 500; Die* Kingdoiii of I 
Italy formed, 5^7. «Sw King- i 

■ thm o f Jtiilif. i 

•it^y, Kingdom <1'; the fn'Bt i 

Italian Parliament, 507;; 
policy Of Cavour, 507; brig- i 
Hudiige dll llu> Noaixilitaii i 
imivihiftfi,, 507 ; difficulties i 
/ (if tii.e Ita ian govcM'inuent, ; 
; 5(1^ 508; death of Cn^uiir, : 
507* fticaaoll niiii ister, ; ! 
W .KatAHsuEi aurceedB him, rjify ; . 
^ Q^ribaldj’a effurta agaimt 
file Pnpai governiiicnt, 507, 

, 50M; enortH toaecnro Rome, 
5l)7j^ W»8; Iwttle of Aapro* 

: moiite, 506; tlio Septeinlier 

.-4^^ 508; Florence 

, , cIB^ado the capital, 5US; the 
/AhiHrorPruf^ war. 608; 

^ . jhvly the a of Prus-i i, 

. Al) 8 ;j*1iatMcN of Cuemr.za and 
5 |»yitHly gains Voiu*. 
.(iHribafdi again nf- 
v/larka >he Papitl >'tate*, 508; 

,, jicfhiu of the Italian guvern- 

S ttUL 504; 4«piat ,/( fiftri- 
iidl bijp ; the 

. war, 60l; 

/ . ' Jlie, Seplt*iith&r Corfventlbn 

■ . vjtfpd ItAhiin fotcen, 

tUa/caidlltcl 


of Italy, 510; , Victor Riu- 
lUaniiel eiitan .Jloinei 510; 
the 51 1. Cehfa tiiuivel oaui- 
pleted, 5V0; the Jeamta ex- 
ladled from Rome, 510; the 
first Hctenrlfic Congress at 
lloine, 510; the fEuiinienlcal 
Ckmiicil, 510; death of Vic- 
tor Eninianiiel, -Mo. 

Ithoihe, City of, 2;W. 

Iturbfde, Augustin^ Knipernr 
of MexiC<», 12:i'», 124fi-li42. 
Iturriganiy, Don Joac de, 1239. 
luka. Battle •!, 1 ITO. 

]x*iui I., Czar of IliiNisia, 1013. 
Ivan 11., Czar of lliiasia, 1013. 
Ivan 111. (tlio Griiar), Czar «>f 
Riidsia. 1014, 101.5. 

Ivan IV. (the Terribh?), Czar 
of.KuSHia, lOjO-Ulli). 

Ivan V.. Czar (if Knsaia, 1020. 
Ivan VI.. Czar (d Ruririia, 1027. 
1 vry. Hattie of, Gs7. 
lyevatiti, Shogun of Jaiian, 

1227. 

lyeyiifti], the Laws of, 1227, 

1228. 

Izaslav, 1011. 

Izbaii, Jinlgo of Israel, 76. 


Jnek^m, Aiidrtiw, 1156, 1158- 
1160. 

.lackson, Ccn. T. J. (“Stone- 
wair'), 1168, Uil-1174. 
Jackson and St. Philip, Forts, 
1170. 

tliicob, tlie Patriarch, 42-51. 
Jacoliins, the, 7 10-7 <6. 
Jacobites, the, .492*907, 967. 
Ji(C(jiielinc, C(jiint(^ss (»f Hal* 
iiaiilt and Holland, <'59. 
JHC<p)crie, liisurrec;tiun of (ho, 
<i52. 

Jadiia, High Piiest of the 
Jews, 102. • 

Jaftl, 7.5. 

JalTa. 7.57. 

Jiiir, Judge of I.«rael, 76. 
Jamaica, 731, K84, 1124. 

James [., King of England, 
H70-s7(l, 9(i2, 96.3. 

Janies II., King of England, 
712, 715, 866, 888.9‘M), 967. 
JaniCH 1., King of Scotland, 
951,952. 

James II., King of Scotland, 
9.5-2, 95;i. 

Juiues HI., King of Scotland, 

U5:i. 

James TV., King of Scotland, 
60^,819,850.9.53.051 ■ 
Janu'H V., King of Scotland, 
857, 054, 9.5.5. 

Jamiis Yl., King of Scotland, 
867, 868, 870, 9.5'MI62. Sf.e 
Jfimex /, n/ EnglamJ. 

Jiiui(‘S Die CoiKpKuor, King 
of .\ragon, 1067. 

Jamestiovil, 1129, 

Jiiiiu Seymour. See Segmottr^ 

, June. • 

Jniiizarios. tlio, 991, 095, 
Janiciiluiit. 324-326. 

Janus, Teiiiplo of, 324 
JiijMin, i^ipiri' of: History of. 
1223-1433; gcaigrapliical |>o- 
sition, 1223; early histoiw 
fabulous, Jirnmii- 

TfMinu establralies the em- 
pire. 1224; Ills sn(:ces»(U"s, 
1225 >. tliV Empress Jingti- 
Kog<;bi 122.5; conquest uf 
Corea, 1225; BuddhJsrii in- 
troduced, ;1 226 ; Hecliiv of 
the linpeHul p(jw4>r, l:&6; 
the ShogntiB, 4:^6 ; reialioris 
, Ilf the Shogtin^Ui flie Wi* 
kndo, 1226. 121e;( ; Nobunga, 
• 1227 ; reljpi of Hldeyovni, 
1227 ; lyey^u bjiHioiues Sho- 


, guii« .V^; policy of the fiho* 
guuft, l'22i«H4itTodii6tlQii of 
, ChristtauUy., 1229; the Jes- 
lilts. 1229 ; Hldeyoshl re- 
sol vet to ex tennliiHteibeni, 
1229;, iierseciitiQn i>f 4iie 
dtrlsH HIM, 1229; fbreigners 
4'X|ielled, 1229; Jniriii re- 
Hftses to D-*i4e*w'ltlr Buroqie,; 
1229; reH(;ti m agHitist the 
Shogun, 1229, 1230; the .Uik- 
ado and the people, 1230 ;*ex- 
pedition of Coiiunudoie Pei - 
ry, 1231 ; rlie 8boguu makes 
treaties with foi'eigii fxiwera, 
1231 ; action of the Mikado’s 
tmity, 12;U ; the Western 
Powers compel Ja|Hih to keep 
faiih with the.ni. 1231; the 
iwolulion of 1K68, 1232; 
downfall df the .Shogutiato, 
12;i2; gi-eat cliango In tlie 
policy and civilization of 
Japan, 1232; the Fomiowin 
war, 1233: Kagiiatien ceded 
to Kiissia, I2;i3; Japan re- 
ceives tint Knrile islands, 
1233. 

Japan, the History of, 1230. 
JntHinese Ports, tlie, opened to 
foreign trade, 1231. 

Ja|iuni^‘ Uevolniimi, the, 1232. 
Jatian Expedition, Lhe, 1163, 
1231. 

Japhetli, 3.5. 

1 .fapheth. Descendants of, 36. 
Jarg(‘au, Hattie of, 661. 

; Jnrnac, Uaitio of, 680. 
j Jassy, Treaty of, l031. 

I .lava, 913. 

; Jaxartes, the River, 35. 

. Jeanne, Countess of Poltiors, 
640. 

Jebusites, th(v63- 
JiMlburgh, 951. 

Jetferaon, Tbomas, 1150-1152. 
Jeirerson City, 1168. 

Jeffries, Judge, 888, S89. 
Jehoram, King of Isriiol, 01. 
J(-hdnhaz, King of Judah, 98. 

I Jehriiakim, King ufv tidal i, 98. 

! Jehoiac.hiu, King of Judah, 
I 99. 

Jelioshaphut, King of Juduli, 
95, 96. 

J(‘hu, King of IsrHe], 91. 

! Jeniapi'es, Hattie of, 585, 745. 

; Jeiia, Hattie of, 588, 7(58, 919. 
i Juphiliali, Judge of Israel, 76, 
i J(weiiiiah, the Ib'opheli 98. 
j JmolKjaiji 1., King of Israel, 
* 89, 90. 

{ Jeroboam II., King of Israel, 
91,02. 

[ .feronie of Pmgne, 546. 

Jervis, Sir Jdliii, 912. 
JernsHleiii, 86-fm, {ill, 99-103, 
10ft-lU9, 30:3, 389, U8(J, 982- 
9H(i 

Jerusabfin, Uilin KiqgddUi of, 
983-98(5. 

Jesiis .(3iri.st, 105, 100, 385. 
Jesiiit.*!. the, 488. 490. 492, 495, 
407, 498; .500. 602, 560. 561^ 
58:i, 09.5, 617, 687, 6911, »09, 
712, 728, 729, 7H7, 788, 1076, 
1086, 1096. 1117, 1209, 1217, 
1227, 1220, 12.13, 1256, 1258. 
Jews, the, 99-105, 107.109, 137, 
388, 389, 632. 633, 037. 

Jews, the, expidled fixmi S;min, 
lu6U. 

Jews admitted tn civil piivi- 
leges ill Russia, lo^-iO. 
Jezcdiel, wife t.f .Vliab, 90, 91, 
18.5. ' 

Jfnimii-Tenuo, Mikado of Ja- 
pan, 1221. 

Jingii'Kogo, Rnipres- of Japan, 
1225, • 

Jdachhii II., Elector of Bnm- 
denburg, 558. 


Juaid (or John) X,* XiiiE 
Portugal, T 

Joan^ll., Kl^ of Poittt^, 

JoaiB III., King uf Poiiaiguli 

108.5, 1245.' " 

JiMUn IV,, King of P.*rtwgaL 

107^1, 1085, 

Joatn V,, King of Pnrtugal, 
KWfi. 

Joani VI., King of Portugat, 
1087, 1088, 1247. 

Joan, Queen • f gcoUaud (wife 
of James I. ), 951. 

Juan of England, Queen of 
Sdbtlaiul ( wifb of Duvid ll.j, 
948,949.' 

Joanna, Queen of Sc(itla:id, • 
943. * . 

Jitguua 1., Qjiieeh of NapLs, 
464, 

Joanna IT., Queen of Nap!et4 
469, 470, q5b. 

Ji.Muh, King of Jpdah, n.'i, 94. 
jTdbflt, Margrave of Mi.ravla, 
.545. 

Jnclielied, mother , of 
61, 62. — 

Jolnin fiverketeson, King uf 
N..rwBA’, 1117. 

Jdhan 111., King of Sweden, 
1117. ^ 

Jti^, IKing of Bbheiu.ia, 541, 

Julin, Don, of Austria, 499,703, 
993, 1005. , 

Jiiliii, Duke (»f Tour aliio, (^8. 
John of Gaunt, AH, 838. 

John, Count of Montt'ovt. 649, 
John, Elector of Saxuuy. 5v>7^ 
5n9. 

John, W.dwode of Tnin-ylvii- 
11 ill, 5.57. 

John, the Archduke, 762, 768, 
772. 

John (lieGood, King (if France, 
651-653. 

John the Fearless, Duke of 
Burgundy, 657, &5H., 

I Joliri, King of Eiiglatni, 637, 
i 826-829, to. 

Joliii 1., Knipemr of the East, 

I . 428. See John ZimiKces. 

John 11., Emperor vfihe E l^t, 
429. 

Jolin 111., Emperor of the East, 
4.12. 

John V.(C'aiitHgiizeiTe), Euiper- 
j or of the East, 432. 
j John VI., Emperor of thJ*Eust, 

! l32. 

, John II., King of Aragon, 06;;, 
i 1068. 

I John 11., King of I^eun and 
Castile, lp<i7. 

: John VlU.j P(7pe of Rome, 44^ 

’ John X., Pope of Rome, 443. 
John XL, Po|)e of Rome, 414. 

I John Xll., Pope of Rome, 444, 
529. 

John XV., Pope of Rome, 445. 
John XXII:, Pv*iH» of K011I0, 

! 466, 542. 

John XXII L, Pope of Rome, 

54.5. 

JohuBon, Sir William, 1136, 
1137. 

Jolinson, Andrew, 1182, 1183. 
JohMston,Gcu. A - Sidney, 1169. 

, Johnston, Gen, .Joseph E., 1167, 

I 1171, 1176, 1178, 1181. 
Joirivllle, Piiiicc de, 791, 804. 
Jutial), I be Prophet, 164. 

I Juiivs, John Paul, 1147. 
Jountimri, son of Siiul, S.5. 

: Jun^hiiii .MaccaliHmii, t04. 

I Jordan, the Elver, <37, 47, 65, 

1 6».7l. 

, Jos4, King of Portugal, 1086,.. ' 
J.iseph: 48-51, 1!«). ■ 

Joseph I., Sinperur of Cjj 
1 many. 674, 7W. ^ 
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JoMiih Jl., K4ip«T^ flf 

IW» 

jriMtttflitii«, IBnipreM bf tl«* 
Kprttch, 7iVl TO. 

JoBltua, 73,7,4. 

Joniali. ICthlK.of J4t<lah, 98. 
JnHuim, Kintf <f J4i<Jali, 97. 

0«ti., 7r>8. 

Juiirdais 740, T,*)!, 7ij2, 
.7:i8.- ' ■ 

JuvellflniM^ Pre«ident of 

Par igiiay, l:i!0(K 

^oviiin, liuiiieror of Boiub. 4u 8., 
J<>yC^ OctpiiBC; 881. 

Jttiu‘0x, 'Bu'iito. Proiid-nt of 
Mekici), JS4U1.244 ' * 

JikIhH, Kingdom 
dmiiia MacuibMiUti, lUl, IU4, 

f1ud(«o, I;i3-in9, , • 

of Ifraul, the, 74-80. 
Jvdfih, OounttMM of Flmidera^ 
V loyu. , , ' 

^ugurtliH. n02, 30;). 
tTuglirthitie War, ’the, 3G2, 

JuVa. dAuglitei^ of Juilhn Cof- 
(wir, 371, :)7;2. 

Julian, Uhaperur of Uoine, 407, 
408, * 

Jali'in lAxv, tliB, 3(iri. 

JiiUn:n, Coiinr, 073, 1003, PKU. 
JuliHiuiK, Kniberor of fluiW 
3Wo. ^ 

Jiillcli, Piiuliy of, A61, . 
jnliiia It., Pope iif Jbnne, o4'), 
Juliiu Elf.; Pope ot K 'litc, 4HS. 
July, the Motitli of, 37U.- * 
Jttrnonvillo, 113"), 

JuirUiM, (lie fietterri of, 009. 
Jiinoiua, 301 . 

Junot, MaVdItal, 77l), 771. 
Jupiter, 320. 

JitpHer, temple of, at U>>ni«, 
3ivi, 331. 

JustIti 1., Ernpenir of rlia Eiiiit, 
419. 

n., Eiii))eroruf (he Bant, 

422,. 

JuNtinlan 1., Emyepjr of the 
Kasl, 419, .4‘2a, I JOX. . , 
JuMtinliiii II.., I'.iiiperor of the 
KMMt,424. 

JuHtiiiiaii, tiku I of, 422. 
JutoM, the, MIO. 

Jttxoii, Or,, OialMi) of London, 
832. 


Krmo, QiiinctiuA, 334. 

Kularat, Battle of, 797. 
Kaniukiim, I22(i. 

KHita^iiWH,<T( vaty of, 1231. 
Knug-hi, KiiipBiDr of China, 
1*213. 

KantcM, 111)4. 

K<ine:i?i'Noh(a«ka Bill, thu, 
YlOk . 

Kau-*a« War. (he, 1104. 

Kura MmuHph ), 994. 

Karl Sverkeri.xun, Kins ofSwe- 
dmi, 1)17. 

Kare, Siefrea of, 79;, 1043,1016. 
Kaean (or Kaseaii), 1011, 1014, 
lUlfS, 1017. 

Kai(«, Limit., f»76. 

Katxhaoli, Battle of (he, nSO. 
Kaullnaiin, Oen., 1037. 
Kaiinitz. Rar>ii, 727. 

£\My, Battle of, '»8l. 

Kearney, Geti. .Stephen, 1161. 
KeiKI, Shouiin of .Japan, U3'2. 
Ketki), .Mikado of Japan, 12^. 
Keith, Marshal, r»K1. 
Kelli'Uitiii. til'll., 7r)2. ^ 

Kellogg, W'm. P., 1197. ji 

‘^iiilvoi'ih t'lwtie. 831, 836.' 
•Tioeth 1. (MacAlpin), Klitg 
■ (he Stcot*. 940, 
jjieth 11^, Ktug of tUo Sauti, 


Ke&ntth Ilt.i King ^ the 
8coM, 940. 

Kenheaaw Mountain, Battle of,' 

1179. 

Kent, 808. j > ‘ 

Kent, Kingdom of, SlO-Bl?. 
Kent, Earl, if, B41. 

Kent, the,Kiin,tvr, 8.Vt. 

Ken7 Inland, I !:42, 1 133. ^ : 

KeVitucky, 1150, 11(17. ’ 

Kvp^l, Admiral, -731. 
K«r(%zte.H, Battle of, 994. 
K,ertch, Capture of, 797. , 
K'eMelsdurl, Battle of, 578. 
Ketiirall, eeothd wife of Abrii- 
hani, 42. 

Khaireddin PmIui, 490, 993. 
KhaM, 971, 972. 

KlKiIifatu, the, 971-979. 

Khalil, Multan of Egypt, 088. 
Khamimirahhi, King of Chal- 
d»e«, 151, 

Klia/ara, the, I0ii8j 
Khedive of I'^ypt. the, 147, 990. 
KhevaiiliUller, Gen., 67G. 
Khiva, 1017. 

Khojend, 1037.’ 

Khukaii, 1037. 

Khuniaan, pill. 

Kliueni Nnehirvan, K..ig of 

Pewi:). S-t. Cho ■ ro.-.s- f. 

^Khosrii Parviy., King of Persia. 

■ iSl jl) ClUM'Ui'S JI. 

Kliylier P.isa, th**. 92B, 93'2. •. 

K la-king, Emperor of China, 

‘ 121S. 

Kiel, rtOl, 

Kiel, Treaty of, 1115. 
Kieii-liing, Kinpeixir of Chinn, 
1218. 

Kiev, 1008, 1011. 

Kii, Siiognn of Japan, 1231. 
Kiiliecrankie, Riittle of, 008. 
Kildiiirnoolc, B-irl of, 901. 
Kiiibiiri), 1029. 

King, Title of, abolished at 
Koine, :i'il. 

King George's )V:ir, 1134. 

King Philip's War, 1132. 

King M'illipijrs War, 113.3, 
1134. 

King's MonntHin, Batde of, 
11 »7. 

Kioto, 12-25, l iiO. 1232, 

Kii k-o’-Kiel(J, the, 959, 
Kirkpatrick, Sir Koger, 047. 
Kirghiz, tlie, 1033 
KiNcheiiev, *039, 1049. 
Ki/.il-Tepe, Battle of the, 
1(i45. ‘ 

K lebor, Gen ■»,S, 70.3, 916. 
Ki'Hter, Rat Me ol, ,58*2, 
Kl>'Stereevcn, (^iiiveiitiun of, 
;Y79, 580, 727, 904, 
Iv'iiglithood, .522, .580, 

Kiiiglitd of the SwoiM, .530. 
Knox, John, 807, 0.5(i, 901. 
Kiioxvlllti, Siege of, 1170. 

Kiiml VI., King of Oeoinark, 
1108. ^ 
Knud Erik'tson, King of Boii- 
tiiark, 1117. 

KnyphauHen, Gen,, 1147, 
Koeiiersberg, Battle of, 707. 
Koiih, Buttle of, 570. 
Kniilgsberg, .539. 

Koiiiii'j, Peter de, 1091, 
Kroiiilggratz. Battle of, 508- 
004. Siw S/niotoit, 

Koi'iiii, the, 070. 071. 
KoreiHliiteM. tlie, 971. 

Kimiaien, B)ittlu of, I HH. 
Ktiraakoff, Gen., 7(io, lo tl. 
Koeoitiszko, Thtiddanis, .58.5. 
Kosniitli, liouis, 508, 116:). 
Kuw-tvang, Emperor of'CliiiiR, 
1216. I 

linianoi, Battle of, 778. 

Kray, Gen., 7.5S. 

Kroniiln, tl»e, 776, 77't, lOBL 
KWO. 

Krudener, Gen.. 1051. j 


Ku1>liii.K1u»l, 97% 079. OOO, 

■I2m\ ^ 

Kulja Controversy, the, 1221. 
KiineMidotT, Battle 0^, .582. 
Kit'dlstan, 192, Sek Mudia. 
Kurile iMtauds, the. 1223*123:)., 
Kiltclink-Kninardji, the Peace' 
of, 0911, 10-29. 

KutuiM>cr. Manhni, 776-776. 
Kwnng-liu, Emperor of Chinu. 
im f 

KyffhauHeT Berg, the, 537. 

*-■ 

Lattnn, 4-5, 40. 

Labyrinth in the Faio 'ni. the, 
119. 

LabedovAre, Gen.. 786. 
Liibnidpr, 1124,11*28. 

Laconia, li;i(t, 

'Liulislaiis, King of llimgary 
fuul Poland, 43;). 
laulislaiis, King (d Uiiiigary 
and Bohemia, .547. 

La'vious, Publius, 344. 
Lafayette; Marquia of, 7;)7,743. 

788,1147,11^8.. 

Lagos Day, Battle ol^ 713. 
1jago8, ( 'ape, 1) ittle of, 7'27. 
Lally, Gen., OM. 

LninlttUI<\ PriiiecM de, 745. 
L'liiuartine, A. de, 793, TOL, 
Lambert, 441. 

Liiiiibert, Gen. John, 885. 
Lanark, 94(*. * 

Lancaster, Thomas, Earl of, 
834. 

I iJUi caster. Pa., 1 146. 

LaiidsIniT, Buttle of, 582. 

L tndstnirni, the Prussian, 589, 
Laitdwehc, the Prussian, .589. 
I..an fmiie, .Archbishop of (.'an- 
terbury, SI 9. 
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Claris Yheiesa, KinpriMs of 
Germany, 574-583, ,714-727, 
1690. • 

Marla Therm, Qnesn of 
Ftunce, 70;h7K), 1075. 

Marie, M., 793. 

51arie Antoinette, Qheen of 
France, 73 1.X48, 

Marie Les'tcxynsk4,^Queen of 
Fiunce, t23J28. 

MiU'ieiiLiierg, .530. 

Murignano, Battle of, 481, 670. 
Marliiac, Marshal do, 697. 
Marion, Qen. Kmneis, 1147. 
Mari IIS, . Cains, .363-.3»^6. 

Marius, Cains (the Younger), 
367. 

Mai4cs dr Gennapy, atiie, 521, 
522. 

ftlarlborough, Duke of, 573, 
674,7U>t718. 

Martlsmiugh, DucUesa of, 804, 
896, 807. 

Marmunt, Marshal, 77.5, 7Sl, 
788. 

Miirinora, GeMiual Della, 50:1. 
MarolNMlnus, 513. 

Blaixixia, 444. 

Marr|iiette, Fitlier, 1U13. 
Marriages of Plelieians witli 
Pairiciai 10^336. 

Marriage nintle a civil contract 
' ill Eiig(iiiid, 927. 

Mar^, 326. 

Mure, the Field of, 329, 
Marsoilles, 619. 

Mars Hill, 235. 

Marsiait Leiigue, tlie, 

Miunigliu, Bnitle of, 713. 

Marsiii, AfafSlail, 710. • 

Mars lo Tour, Battle of, 609. 
See Vionriife.* 

Mamtoii Moor, Battle of, 880^ 
904. 

Martel, Charles, Duke of the 
Franks, 441, 516, 974, H)89. 
Miiriialia, Bishop of Limoges, 
623. 

Martin, St., 623. 

Martin IV., Pope of Rome, 
459. 

Blaitin V., Pope of Rome, 470, 
546, 6.M1. 

Martym, tU« English, 802, 
Mary, Queen of Engliiiid, 678, 
85i»-H6:i. 

Mary (wife of William III.), 
Queen of Kirglanil, H69- 
894,1098. JSi!S lV7I/tum and 
Marjf, 

Mary of Modena', Queen of 
England, h80. 

Mary. Queen of France.. 669, 

Mary, Queen of Scotland, 67G, 
955-967, 

Mai'v. Queen. 0f Scots, 676-678, 
867, 8t>5;86fi, 955-962. 

Mary of Uuightidy, 548, 604- 
. 61:6,1092. 

Maryland, 1132. * 

Mai^l iiivuslons ui; 1172, 

U7I 


Mason, Julini, 

MassaerM, the j|jeph*inher, 
Maswudiiuwtts, 875, 1129, IVJO. 
Mssstma. ManduU, 76^ 759, 
762, 767, 768; 776, KKIL 
Massilhi|i50. 7l74, 6li9; 
MaaKinlma, kihg of Natnldla^ 
8:>4<36i. 

MtiwlvMi; 362. 

Matteu, Giovanni, 404. 

Matilda, wi^ of Wlllliim the 
’Goiiqueror, 819. 

MutildHi Queen of England > 
(wile of Henry 1.), K^o, 912! 
Matilda, the Emprees 635, 82) * 
942. 

Matilda, Coufntesa of Tuecany, 
450, 451, 534. 

Hatihi.-i8, EtniMiror or> Ger>^ 
many, 66I.6562. ‘ 

Matthias, tiia Archduke, 1035. 
Mrtuihs tlio Enipress. 

presH MaliU/a. 

Maiirepas, Count de, 731. 
Maurice, Bniiierur of the East, 
423. 

Maurice, Studthohler of Hol- 
land, 1096, 1097. 

Maurice, Elector of Saxony, 
55*j;ti77. 

Miuiritunia,.362. 

Mavpucordatos, Aloxandor, 291, 
29.5. 

Maxen, 5H2. 

Maxentiiis, Emperor of Rome, 
404. • 

Miiximinn, Emperor of Rome, 
41V2-404. 

Maximin, Emperor of lloniu, 
398 

Maximilian T., German Kiu- 
pm-or, 648-550, 666, 1092. 
.Miiximllian II., Kni|»eror of 
Geitnany, 566. 

Maximliinn, Emperor of Mex- 
ico, 799, 8(K), 1242-1244. 
Maximus, Emperor of Rome, 
415. 

Miiyeiice, Cnpliire of, r»66. 
MayoncisArihhislioprie of, 528. 
Mayeiiiio, Duke of, 68.)-687. 
Mayflower, the, 1129. 

Maxarin, Oardinal, 69C-704. 
May.ppiia, 1 120. 

MH7.r.iiii, Josppli, 499. 

Meade, Gen. George G., 1174, 
1207. 

Mecca, 970, 971. 

Merhanicsviile, Battle of. 1171. 
MockltMi burg, Grand Duko 
6i:4- ^ 

Mecklenburg Declaration, the, 
M42. 

Media, History of, lOl liW; de- 
Bcriptioii of the conn try, 191- 
193; Inbiibitiuits, 103, 194; 
mineral wealth, 19:4; reli- 
gion, 194, 19.5 ; primitive his- 
tory, 197; subject to Assy- 
ria, 197;^ Aryan migration, 
198; reign of PliruurteH,l98; 
Cyaxores, 198; Assyria in- 
vaded, 198; tho Seytiiiao in- 
vasioii, 198; munier of tiie 
Scythian ciiUfs. 198; inde- 
pendence recovered, 198 ; al- 
liance witli Babyl^, 198; 
till: Assyiifui eini^e de- 
Mti'oye^l, 199; the Median 
empire, 19'h ; ws r with- Ly diu, 
199; Astyagos, 199; Media 
Cimt|iieied by Persja, lit9, 
M'olici, Catharine de\ Queen 
of Praiicp, 675-68 ■>. 

Medici, C'«nio do’, 470-472. 
Mcdicll Giovanni de\ 474. See 
Lip A'. 

Metifci, Gfiiliano rie\ 474. 
Medici, noreigKu de', 472-47.6> 
Medic^; Marie de', Queen of 
France, 689-697 . 

Medici, Pietro de', 47.4. 


Hedina.del Klo aeeu, 1)^ 

'779.- . f-' V' 

M^lua SldoftH DHk«4)r,:Qp9. 
Ilediiievul lihftory, 4i6. - 

Mvgadee, '^4. *, 

Mimiddoi iBiittle oC -6^ ^ 
.MelleuietAR^VioeniyiirikFptt a 
144, 145,190, ;«L 69^Vt«, 

1034. . 

Meheniat All* )053, 1QM7 « 
Mehomet Piipha, 104^«Ri!l6. 
Meinhaid, Gautit of Tyja4 
Gen«4hV244. « 

MelHiicthon,'YhiBp, 657. ^ • 

M^ria, BaroiuTfS; : , • 

Mdlniurtie, %id,.9w. ; • 

Melliournd, Aueti^lUi 1276t 
1279. ' ‘ . 

Melendea, 11^, 1128. 

Melgal-ejo, lLtk,.|^esi()«ot of ^ 
Bolivia, 12^1256. 

MellkoF, G eri . LolFis,.i(H3-iaKl. 

Mel 1-1 ise Abbeys 959. H 

Meliiii, CaBtle df, 663. 

Memo], 579.. , 

Meninon, the Vocal, 121. 
MeiYinoninm, thes 122. , 

Memphis, 117. * 

Mempiiis, Tell I)., 1126, 1169,, ■ 

5feiiiihem, King of Israd, 92. 
Menolaus, King 4d'.14|Hirra, 224. 
Meijos, Flnit Kgjrptiau K-iiig, 

117. 

Meng-tse, 1215. 
iMendii, Gen., 763. ■ 

MuiiKchikoH', Prince, lt)26. 

Mentidtli^, Sir Jiihi), 946. 

Mentrnna. Suneiiiler of, 569. 
Moiitscliikofl', Puince, 795. 

Meran, Agues dp,^63S, 

Mercenary troops employed by 
tile Italian lQ|ittb|iOi, 463.^ 
464. ' ' 

M«'rcla, 81I,8l2. « ♦ 

Merida, KMil, 1064. .. . g 

Merinnaiia!, the, 19,K 
Merowig, King of iho Sallan 
Franks, 513, 

MeHO|K)tniiiia. See Cll*(fhfit%. 
MeNHalina, Empress of Rouio, 

?>86. 

Messnna, 347. ^ 

MesHoiie rebuilt, 269. See Jka^ 
aeiiia: 

MfitseMift, 233. 

MeiweniiiuWiinii.tlie; thoFiiflt, _ 

■333 ; I lui Seiwid, 234, 2:15. • 

Metiinius. Battle of tho, 353, 
Metollns, Ca‘rilfiii«,,34S. • 

Met(dliis,«I*iiiH7367. •; 

Moletliiri, Qiilntuis, 3G3, 364. 
Mrtlioilists, the, 906. 

Methvim, •Battle of, 633, , 
Metteniirh, Prince, 595. 

Met/.. 026, 097. • , ' . 

Met-/., tlie Siege of, 869%12, 806. 
Mexican Empire, tlie, 799, 800, 

'1161, 1-240, l'244i 

Meucan Republic, the0 t(MO^ ^ 
i2l4. ■■ • 

Miftican RovoUUioii of liffil. 

the, 12.39, 1246. ,> 

Mexican War, the, 1101. , . 

Mexico, the City ot; 799, 800,.: ' 
1161,1237-1244. 

Mexico, History of, 1233-1244| 
early hlstiYry, 123.3, 1334 • 
the Toltecs, 1233 ; rUa pf thu 
A-^toc kingdom, 1234; vivlLi- . • 
Izafclon of the Aitem, *12;^- 
1-236; reign of MoiiteZiuitia"^ ! 
If., 1237 ; arrival of OotiBs, 
1125,1237 i conquest uf Mex- 
l«Y, 1125. 1287, 
of Cortes t«» iBtrodWf 'jto - 
ropeau clvillKation, : 

Now Spaidh l!8Sji9;v B^hiO 
under *lhe,. Vlcdroya, ISb ;■ 
mistaken poimy . of - 

1239 ; revolt ' df' ‘ HKhilgp, 

1239 ; the reVOluQpu of 1 82L 



TjPflj U?|Kmd0h«« 

V i24Uj Itur* 

'■' eAiai>U(ttri.^in vniidre, 

vJ;'iiOi: It* uvefMroWv liid; 
;ihe, ll*i>ubIicl.,Jt»»taliltt»lipi{, 
124(1 i i pia tK*c> um'h 


IHctaliM; ]'24Ui.i the Ta^an | 
#1' htdi«i)|f A«iU(», 1241 (; 
iMcut A’ith thp/iimit**d .statcu. 
ll«f, tlril, tsL */ Tailof guntH 
AiiiiiL 1241 ;4|j;&reie liccuuHv^ 


Pifnideut, f iroHbli* 

viih tlie £ifV^«Hii PoM'pk, 
« 7(W, 1241 v^f 1 wlrti l^rancp. 
- 79(1,1242; W^.Jltrironquwd 
i»v the jKn‘n '[.799, 1242 nm 
% mpl'r# set*. Jp,. 799, 1242; 
• ■ withdrawal,, ijl’ the French, 
8(Hl; 1243; />t»re iiini e.xe- 
cnrlon cf, \ ' A*hulllan, S(K), 


1244; [Miblicr^Btured, 

ttt44. fr 

Mexitii, I 234 f‘ , 

Aritjl AS, 2n.'i. 

•Michael iiipernr of the 


•Michael 'l;%||’tmperi)i‘ of 
KHrtt,42(i.|;r ' 

Michael 1 1 {jKiiiperor of the 
.Kant, 4«'’ II 

MKOiiIkI* Illj S^npernr of the 
, KiiAl, 447 .W 

Michael, . tile Untiid lJi»ke, 
1(|3'.'-milP 

Mlchigao. fl3:l, |lV2, llOU. 
MicipBa,u(V- 

MldUlc .R/a,lhe, 4I<'.. 

Midhat l)[/ihj(, M)t>2*Utu4. 


lldhat 1 I|/ihj(, M)t>2 
iidi(V!iiniJ,.t(ie, Ud. 
[leMkOiFiliiii^ of Pi 


of Pohind, r>31, 
Miguel, |l)<ini, iotiT. 

Mikadul the, n'.-itort*(l to [ipwer 
ill Jaiiait, i2 'i2, . 

Milan, Cl ry of, 4i)S, 4:i2, 4 hi- 
408, 170-484, 497, 49S, &ol, 
fKi*. 

MilaTl, :he Cathf'flml of, 74(6. 
iiAfilnn, Priirce of Servia, UliQ, 
Plilea. (ieijrnil. lli*6. 

.Miletni t'llAttle of, 2..0. 

Militarir Trlhnned at Rome, 

m: 

Mllh ^6lter, 960, 

Mill Spring, Tl^Htle of, 116a. 
Milleif, Cdloncl, IKvl. 

Mihwt, OhvpiHiwlty., 900. 
MUriniJea,24l, 212. . 
'Mlnden,;lJiitthi . f, .<>81, 727. 
Mlngrelila, Vil-l. 

Ming-tl, Kniperor of Cliiiia, 
V4ift. 

Mltme«llngeV;:(ho,'641. 
MiiMieHiXn, 1 ^ 

Minorca, 727, 7;'2, 004, 1070, 
lV77. 

Mint, the TT. S., X'^tabliahed, 
1150.; 

5(lrahmi, Count, ’’36 7 19. 
Utiranflchl KKer, the, 1204. 
idlmmoihOtmeiiil, 1244. 
llUrlaiii] HiHter of Musne, 51. 
1027. 

W- M|lit:i>0»i|iilcl, .522. 

g iseUm Ridge, Battle i)f, 4174. 

imtwirpi. 1157, 1100, 1174. 
Mlatiwlppl River, the, 1126, 
, ' H 7 «. 

^ MtiwiBsIppi Scheme, the, 722. 

. M44mldnghl, 29.^ 296, 997. 
11.57,1167. 

^ SIlMknirt Conipronilee, t4ib,ll57, 
. I'lM. 

/ Mtlltridiltes I . , K In g of Poii tus, 

iyMtt&idatw m., 


^lfhrldBtMlV,,Rj|Rir Pnn^ 

■ .(»».■ -w-'' 

/^itbridntea %' 
v King uf Piiiitue, ai|Bi4 

"SW, ■ v 
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Mito, the IMnea of^ 1230. ' MonhilMreri, Bnttlo of, m. " 
MilFb, Oenem), Preeident of Montmorency, CoiAtalhl* dci 
' ‘file Argentine . Republic. 67()«6i<u, 

• 2 .i 8 . Muiitiuureticy, Duke of, 697. 

Mlt.vleuo, 265, 266. Moiitpolllcr, Treaty of, 003. 

Mnub, tbe liUndiif, 6d,<9l. 5ioiiY{K!tiiiler, Duke ofr 791, 
Muablleti, the, 4)5. 107N, 1079 

Alobile Day, Battle of, Mmitpeneier. DucheHeof. 086. 

Modern lllalury, 4lU.‘ 91)ifitpeneler,'M'lle de, 7 ^ 2. 

JVhiduc WAD; the, 1184. Miiiitreul, 1127, ItOil, « 2 tll, 

Modon/lkittle oOOti. [-.^Oti. 

Mivrle. Lake, V2o. Mmitreiill, 076. 

Mieita, >IuI1ii,' 697. Mutitranii, CaeCie of, 634. 

.‘i'il. MoiitnjMo, Karl of. OO^'WiO. 

Moguls, tlH>, Invade Oetpiany, dtlontt, Dr. Manuel, PreBldent 
5;w. *.f Chill, 12.52. 

Mohaninicd, Prophet of Islam, Mo^re, Sir -lohn, 772, 91,9. 

070, 971. Moon*, the, .driven fiviii SimlR, 

MohaniniiKl 1., Siiltan of Tut- 1071, 1073-1075, 
key, 1J9I. Morales, Antottio, Preeident 

Moliilmni(*d II., Sultan of Tur- . of Doll vta/ 1256. 

key, H92 Momt, Dnttlooq 548, 065. 

Mrihainiiied IJI.. Sullitn of .MoruK'ai, 190. 

Turkey, 93;], 9ii4. More, Sir TlumiK!i, 95 

Mnlmihiiied IV. .Sultan of Tnr Slorea, the. 291, Se Pdf-pnti- 
key, 904. nfnns“§‘..' 

MoliAiiiined, King of Peteia, Moreau, Gen., 7.51, 752, 7A8, 
1213. . 7«2, 7t?6; iml . 

.Moliammed Den Alhamar, Moreno, Geii. Garrta, President 
King of Griiiimia, lOtJtt.. of Kctiailop, l*iiV,l. 

Miih(ia'|{,i, the, UoO. Sfnrevltle, Hugh de, 8 ' 2 . . 

Mola, Uattle of, 477. Morgan, Gen. Daniel, 1149. 

Moliiy, .Iuc<ine.s d«?, 047. Aforgarteri, Battle of, 543. 

Mole, (ionnt, 792. MonsCOSH, the, l973»ll>7,5. 

.Mole, Prosiderit, 701. .Mormon Kebelllai. the., 1105. 

Moiitio ilel I'-ey, DatGe of, Morris, Robert, 1147. 

1i(il. Aforiis' Thland, 1176. 

Mido of Syria, 301. Morristown, 1145. 

Moll) of Khodeti, ;l7l. I?; Mortemar, Ratile of, 63.3. 

Midoch, 183. ' : . Mori ler, AJarihal. 78l, 790. 

Midtke, Geuoial Von,4M!l2»C16. MiMlimer, Edmund,, 841. 
MolwltK, Battle of, rjr76«.! ilo’tinier, Sir Edward, 841, 

Moiia, 898, 842 

Moiiagas, Gen., Presfdbnt of Mortimer, Roger, 835, 930. 

Venezuela, 12.55. Mortimer's tro*-H, Battlu of, 

Monasteih’ssuppivssedln Kiigx 945. 

‘Iiiiid, 855, K50. Moiton, ftrirl of, 06f», 901. 

Moiicey, Miusliftl, 7G2, 770. Moscow, 776, 777, loll, 1013* 
Moneontuur, Battle of, 6S1. Iii21. 

Moncktoii, C-ol., 121 4. • M. sc’ow, the Biiynlng of, 770, 

Money, Silver, introduced ot 777. 

Rome, 34(5. .. Moses, 51-66. 

Money coined In RuhsIa, 1014. Mosiiuera, Gen , President of 
Monhegaii Island, 1139. the Coloinblnii Repiildic, 

Moiiiteur, the, 7t»9, 788. 1254. 

Monk, Geo., Duke of Albe* Motternige, Oeneiul La, 612, 
hiarlc, 883*8.S6, 9(56. Moulin, 760. 

Monmouth, Duke of, 898, 889, Moiilirie, Fort, 1143, 1166i 
967. .Moniitjoy, I..ord, 870. 

Monnioiith, Battle of, 1146, Mount Veriitiii, 1149. 

Monnioiith’M Rebellion, Sag, Mminul Bey, 7n7. 

Moiiocacy Bridge, Battle of, Mstlnlav, lull. 

1178. Muezzeddin, 149. 

Monroe, James, 1137, 1158. MiihlbiM'g, Battle of, 5.50, 

Monmo, Kortrifsa, 1167, 1192. Mllhidon, BRltle of. 542. 

Monroe Doctrine, tho, 1166. ' Mukhtiir Pitslia, 1('42*I(I46. 

Muiis, 713, 718. Mull, Island of, 940. . 

Aloiis Siicer, 332. Mniilrlpnl Cor)x>rHtl ns Act, 

Mioitacute, Marquis of, 846, the, 927. 

Montague, Lord, 866 . Munich, 536, 752,.702. 

Montana, 1188. .Mufiychia, 246. 

Montculiii,' Marquis do, 1136, Murad, Sea Amural/i P. 

1137. Mutut, Joachim, 770, 778, 796. 

Muriiebello, Battle of, 508. Minena, 313, 

Monl.ecuculD57l, 699, 706,707. Muifreesboro, Battle of, 1160. 
Montenegro, 998, 999-1004. Mmray. Sir Aiirbew, 837. 

Montftfcn.ivBattle of, 781, Miirtay, the Karl of, StTI, 968* 
Monterey, Battle of,' 1161. 960. 

Monte Rot undo. Battle ii|\ 508. Miirsa, Rattle of, 406r 
MoDtespari, Madame de, 7U0. Miiahed, 1212. 

Mnutesniileii, 730. Music, Invention of, 93. 

Mon tev (flee, 1256, 1257. Mnstapha I,, 8 iiIrBn ufTiirkey, 

Montoxnma 11., Emperor, of 994. 

Mevioo, 1237, 1238. Mustapha IT., Sultan of Turi 

Montfurt, Simon de, 0.19, 640. key, 995, 

Mourfort, Simon dc, 'Earl uf Miistaphu III., Snitnii of Tur* 
Lotcpstor; 880, 831. V. key, 996. 

Moiitfoit, BertCKde i|«,.634. Miitsulilto, Mikado of Japan, 
Montfurt, ronasitees i f, r49. * • 1232. 

M ntgotuery, AIA., ItOo, Mutta, Battle of, 0T1. 

Miurtguiuviy, Gbu. Kichard, Muza, 1063. lOM. " 

U43. Myvale, Buttle of, 212, 245. 
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Naardeti, T07. 

Nabunailius, King ofBal'yloti, 

M»h«»na98Br, King of Buby- 
lulila,297. 

Na1>oi)olAsBar, King of .naby- 
li.iiia; 171, 173-17,5. 

Bfichod, Battle of, 601; 

Nadab, King of Israel , (Kl. . 
Nadir Shah, King of Pertila, 
1^12, 1213. . 

NNfels, Battle of, 60, 
Nagssalfi, 1229, 12M. . 

Nhliori? brother of Abrnhain, 
37. ’ 

Namilr, 713, ^25. 

Nancy. Tattle of, 548, 665. 
4ilaiiktn, Trt-aty Ilf, 1x10, 
NaiitPS, 040, 74H. 

Nantei, the Edict of, C88, 

710, 

Napier, Sir Charles, 932, 

Na pier. Sir Rolierl, 984. 
N.apler, Lord, 1219. 

Naples, Kingdom of, 443, ,464; 
King Kulferl, 4G4; Qiieen 
Jununa t., 4ti4; Charles of 
Dupizxo, 484; .Joatina II., 
469 ; diaputed succession, 469, 
471) ; Clmrles VIII. of Franco 
oScnples NAples, 475, 476; 
^ failure if the French Invu- 
Rion,476; FiH>deplc' king, 477; 
the Spaniards drive out the 
Kreuch, 477 ; decline of the 
F|Hiiiiali litfliibiice, 493; re- 
volt of Ma«imnlello, 493; the 
Duke^kf Guise heads the re- 
volt, 493-195; its failure, 
49,5; Niiplea transferred to 
.\U!4tri<<, 495. See Kingdom 
oJ'Utf Ticf) Skeitin. 

Napoleon I,, Emperor of the 
Fvemdi ; Cnmmaiidant at the 
alogo of Toulon, 748; defeats 
the Sections of Pavi>», 761 ; 
n im mands the army of I tal y, 
.761; mitryles .losephtne Beau- 
- hai'tiAis, 751 ; krst cnnipafgu 
in Itnly, 497,761-754; takes 
Mantua, 754; peace of To- 
lelitimi, 7.54;' Italy con- 
quered, 764; Austria In- 
vaded, 754; coup d'etat of 
Sept. 4, 1797, 754; treaty of 
Campo r^oiiulo, 5t>6, 756; 
Na|v»U>oii returns to Paris, 
, 7.Wi; expedition to Egypt, 
757. 758; Napoleon hdiirns 
to France, 75H; revoiutlon 
of the 9th of November, 
1791), 760, 761; NaiKdeou 
First Consul, 761 ; endeavors 
J tORiske peace with England, 
761; religions worship re- 
estabtishvd, 762; war with 
Austria, 762; Natwdeon 
cHMses the AI|)S, 762; battle 
of Marongo, 762; Naftoleoii 
returns to l^aris, 702 ; treaty 
ol Atuleiis, 763; civil aduiiti- 
istratioii of Napoleon, 763; 
the Gtde Napnlvon, 76;i; the 
roiicordat, 763; the Legion 
of Honor established, 764; 
i the infernal machine, 764; 
-%Nitppltfoii, Comiul for life, 764; 
ijlBIldiB President of the CIs- 
Republic, 764 ; France 
more territory, 764; 
war with England, 764; pvvp- 
> aratlotis to invade England, 
794-766; coniplrncy of Ca- 
idotidal, 760; execution 'f 
the Duke d'Eng^hien, 760: 
. ' Napoleon electod empen/, 
7(j(i; crowned by the P^' 
760 ; crowned king of 
(766; effort* to mak' 

’ with England, 766; 
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iiilfifcM Ftitttee, Ka|)o1twi1, : Kiij^etio I*tinc« of Orang«f I0d4; re- 

IvoO inv/idei* IMuc^; lji;pH<rtirof Vidt of rhe AethorlHnda, 

Na ^ li)H4; th<?i»iirfi>riiid<it>«rid- 

Vk'iliii«j707i tmtija; NftHi'.nne, ftU, M «'»ce, loW; t'ha.hiitcli Hp> 

of 7^; titlin' kHftlviafulV. * . OMliiblialica, 1 l94; 

BoiMpMiio 'iiiadft KTu^ if Vaniiguiaotta; th«, HliS, , "■iaj^iill'llaArleiiif, b)Q4i bon 
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, iiHTte iiiadoKlrt}(vf Hvlloud/ Kf(^Ki/4^S9,'43T^ . ^ibjfe ol'4.ey<ieii, luil4, .luu.> ; 

4 6S ; OtmlbdcTiiiJoii df the ’Norwin, 359^ '• ^ .'* ' lh«! dtktfa ein, I WO; out- 

Khine (wrab^ltthtHlf ilid ; witi ' Nai riu'i^; hages of iUotSiianiardB, lOttf:; 

ivlth PiitflsTkv768; battUv of King Af Fersia, tlie itaiiti^iion of Uhei.t, 

♦IcMrt, 768: K,ip«l«Cifn^t Bt*r*.| Vjlifci - - TWO; t\ie'*rrinco of Piinna 

iin,7«’»; BeKjlO dectew,7i>!i; >l<iHcla, Putilitii &(!lcplbi,809, limUe:reg«ut, IWO; Clmrliw 

talba of Kylatt. 798; iMiltle ?Ia*ibvUfH, IIOIV, HV9. of AnjoU, lW5i niin'dei of j 

< f Vfiodlanily l W; Vf NuSi1jVillfci. B«tli« of. 1170. William ifm eileiit, Utlift ; 

Tilitli^ 760; fiiaOtfly. ivlih*. NubUville . Cahvaniibii, thO) Antvt!r|i takeu, 1009; Btrl- 

Uoiid witji Ronkla, TOO ; Na* 1103. v kbii4 ruined, lW(i; Prince 

polfoiv » Piurti« to I’ailB, 7Wf Na^ijbjr, llaitle of, -X81. Slaurlce, 1.006 ; luterniil ilis- 

Ctmeoi^lilpOf the pre^i, 760; NfitiHau, Lmilil, lyunt of, fODl. eoneioiifl, lUt'.O; exti’oiJtiun of 

fheUontiiiejitttlSyelt'm.THO; Nat.hari, tlie P'lr- |ihe», 69, 87. Ibirurvoldt, 1007; the Tlilriy 
•Ponugnl oi'cupted, 77o | j Nalbiual Aw.*rt»Wy of 'Vnniee, YiMrs’ war, 1097 j' SpHin" re* 
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GOU-Un, 7t‘o- Neth.-rla ids, 1903; hweim*!- j -Mar igine-, 1304, 1295; 

.ri.'fi. ’i lioB, Icuy; rctui'u of the; chang>s wrought by CThrii* 
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Orleans, Philip f Duke*' 

' ot, .3-3, 746-748. . 

Orleans, I'uUe <d, 79.'', 791, 
Orlofty Prince Alexis, 1029. 
Ornii^zd, 194, 291. 

Ormond, Mai^iis of, 8^2. - i 

Oi\.de$, Kibg of Farthla, 819. 

.Mic A exofy* ,17 r, 

OrlheB, Haitle of, 782., ' 
Orlhogrul. 909. 

OecHMH, tlipT lU32, 349. 

Os' Ki-I., King of Swodfin and 
Norway, II22I 

Osivir fl.* Kiilg fd Sweden ahd 
N(>rwif,v. il22. 

0«ma II pasha, lu.''4rl9r)7. 

O-pitlWi Deii., Pi'i'S'detit of the 
Ci<h)nd<i(iM .Jlepiihlic, 1254. 
('Sila,.;320.- I 

OdtiHcl). Iktttltf uf, 75S. { 

Owtrog..d>B. th<i, 409.417. , 

Ost>ogorhic' Kiiigtloni of Italy, 
Iho, la-l, 

Oswald, Klxg of Nui til limber • 
land. 940. 

Os W- ego, 1130. 

Oawlii, King of Nm-thumber- 
bind, 9f9. 

Otiimoii, dll' Klialif, 072. 
Odiiiiati I.. Sultan of Turkey, 
900. 

Otliiuan IT.^Snltan of'Tuikej', 
9U4. 

Ollio, King of Greece, 297, 
298. 

Qibo, M. Salvlus, Emprror of , 
Bontc, H88. 

Ottawa, 1296. 1207. 

Otterbnni. Daitle uf, D.'iO. ] 

Otto, lilshoj) i.f Freyslngcu, . 
984. ' I 

Oltonf Novdhelm, 531-584. I 

Otin I. (the 'tiivat), Gertnai) 
Einpen.r. 444, 445, 528, .'i29. 
Olbi H., (ieinmii Pmia i’or, 44'), 
5'20, ' 

Otio HI.. Oei'iiiHii Eniiierm-, 
44.!i, .530. * ! 

Od;o IV., Gendlin King, 537. 
Oitociir, King ••ri)i>hemia,03B, : 

539. , ' 

Otranto, 472, 90'2. 

Otnnihn^ llattlf o(, 1238, 

Onde, the King of, 9;33, 031. 
thuliMiai’ile, Ikittlo of, t)74, 717, 
807 . 

Ondinot, Marsli.’il, 774, 77 m. 

! Ondinot, G( neral, 502, 704. 
j Oiitr.iin. Sir James, 034, 1213. 

^ Ovinian Law, the, 340. 
i Oxeii'tiern, Count; '608, 697, 

i ni«. 

■ Oxford, the Provisions of, 830. 
i Oxf'i-d liniverslty,’ 813. 

OxuH, tlie lliver, 35. 

P. 

Pacific Ocean, tho, 1125. i 
Packard, Btejdien IL, 1197,. j 
, 1198. 

' Piidiis, tlm River, 322. &e ft}. 
i Page, tho. 089. 

I Palace, Mayors of the, 515, 

i 616. 

' Palace, the School of the, 522. 
Paladins, Oene'al do, td2, CM 
Pala^ologns, John I., Emperor 
. f the East, 4.31. 

, Tala'- '.opus, John 11., Kmper- 
i or of iiiie Kastf 433. ,, 
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^ . ft 

ra?ie<ilqg11S, Mfl'’np1,' Etnperot 
o.f th^ East, o. . . •: 

Falw- iogus, Mkli iid, l.mDcror 
of llieyawt, 4.13. 

PdldthivlUll, ike, 823. 

Palatinate 4*1 the Rhine, the, 
662, fard, 660, 570, 672-674, 
712, 719, 873. 

Pale.rlii i, 460, 505. 506. 

Pale., ;/ir. 

Palestine. 68-70, 103, IOC, 1011; 
.111,111 

Pal etttrina, Battle of, 602. 

Paleafrb,' Battle of, £03. 

Palika-YOJu.ut, fW.. 

PiillHriclIll, General, 508, 

Pain lyrst* m, Dot u, 920, 039; 

i^imyra, SO, 4(i0. 

Palo Alto, fiat tie 1161. 

Palos. 1124. t 

Pandects, the, 4!3. 

Pai-Mulf, Diik« of Beneyetitum, 

Piineas, Battle of, 302, 

PanoTiia, 619. 

fanornius. Battle of, 348. 

Papacy, the: i^eo the Great 
tut ns AtiUa bark from Rome, 
415; the Pope constitutes : 
himself the chglnplmi or 
Image worship, 42&:; endeav- 
ors to, unite tlie and 

Greek clin relies, 431 ; Pofio 
“ niii4. rnmmons ih'd 


tVuTrt:II - f Pihrfttic*-, 43.3} 
rehuion of .the l^tin and 
Greek dim dies, 4:r,j } tt falls 
to lBaL4:W; the Piq 0 seeks 
to coerce the Greek cimrdi, 
433; stlr^ n'p a rrnsnde 
agaliiMt Die Rmpen r of ilie 
Last, 4-33 ; Gregory the Grt>Ht, 
438, 430; elves the Iixm 
Crown to Umibiirtij', 438; .. 
liiyM the foundation of ike 
temporal power of thf\ Pap- 
acy, 439; Rsnerts the lnih‘- 
pendence of the Bomaii ISee, 
4JI0; Vise rule of Grego y, 
430 ; the ( hnrch ilie refuge 
/if civlllzatinii, 430; oncuur- 
agen agri, culture and indus- 
- try, pr tevts-lhe < lcrgy, 

’ 44U; the lilsbop . f Ri-nie lie- 
coJnes n temi oral prince, 
449; ware of iIk* Pmio with 
the Lombards, 141 i Grog..ry 
.11. R^ks aid of the Eiankn, 
441, 610, 618; Piijio Earhary 
rli*chiri-B P. liin King of the 
Franks. 441, 517; Pom- Sie- 
..iplu-d 11. ri' sses the Alps to 
nek iil«l of Pepin, 441, .’17: 
Poplii bes'owB (be PtatoH ■ f 
the Church upon the Pope, 

441, 517; cuntruls ihe elec- 
tion itf thi: Popp, 442 ; Adrian 

I, asks aid of.Xharlpijiiigne, 

442, .519; Charlenavne at 

R< me, 442, 6l9; Leo 11 J., 
44*2; trial and acgnlilal of 
Leo, 442, 610 ; crowiiH < harle- 
niagne emperor. 412, .519; 
Leo IV*. siiy,'* Roine from 
the Saracens, 443; furl I Ties 
the Vatican quarter. 4-t:l; 
the Leonine City, 443; John 
VIII. pays tribute !»i tin* 
Faracens, 413; is coiniiellcd 
to CT-own Charles the Fat, 
Kmperor, 443: Forniosilfl 
rfowns An ulf cmperur,4t4 ; 
ilithn X. defr-ota ihe Sarareiu. 
444; ^'ax-zia, 444; John XL, 
,444 ; OciavLin makoshlnnielf 
’Poi.>e ns J- lin XII., 4^- .■ la 
dintosed by O' to the • :» « 

■446; John XV. ccimu’ ,v 

.acknowledge the,/' ' 

p-.wPl-. 446; Otto *V 
(le,rb''rt P»>pe- *’ 

II. , 445 ; Leo ^ 
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w!tti tho’ Kormnm nf.BIclIy, the B»U '* Truitn SiuictiMn,^’ 

44^; , the Pope c;iptivv#1 by (rtfi, M»» ; the Pope wlm\ by 

U)eu)j448; tlft'V Itccrine bin PIiMIu'h liconts, MO; Betie- 

va«»(iM, 448^;* NIcThiIiim 11., diet Al., 400, 04)6 ; €1em»nt 

441)1 ; uiahtNi II obert CfuiHcarc) V., 406, 1)40; his barKiilii 

Count of Sicily, 448; prac- with Phllt'ii, 640; renioveit 

tlw pf 9lntony.448 ; I<colX., from Rome to Avi^»iin,«47; 

I'ope, 448 ; celltHM;^ enforced *doMtrnctlon of the TeuiplAix, 
ii;Mm the clergy, 4*8; Mllde- 647 ; death of Clement, 047; 

bnuid, 448; Steph»'ii X., the fiaiy|(i.loiiNhCaptlv'ty,” 

4 lit; Htldehrand beconiefi 406; John XXTI.depuei^d by 

t’i»ve M Grea«»iy VII., 44W; ' the Emperor r/mlflof BHva- 

practice rtf in ve 0 titar«>e, 440; j'Fa, 400; Louie eete up an 
Gregory pnt» a Btop to it, aiitl-Popo, 466; Benedict 

440-461; qu^trrel with Henry XIT., 4t»6; Clement VI,, 

IV. .f Germany, 4f»0; war! 460! conHents to the mar- 

of the ,in,vo8tltnre8, 4151); i rlage of Joann i' of Naples, 

haughty treatmfmt or the! 466; receives Avignon, 406; 
Cennim hing. 460 • Hettiy I HIomzI, Tribune of Rome, 

IV: at Canoiwa, 460; the! 466; fall of Klenzl, 467, 468; 

Countess Mittilda, 460; lien- I Gregory XI. returns to 

ry dejHwed by Gregory, i!flt ; . Uonie, 468 ; elwrtbm of Urban 

lion ry sets lip an antbPope, ! V'., 468? Clement VI 1, 

461 ; Clement Til-, 461 ; Hen>* j 468 ; the O' eat Schism, 468 ; 

ry Httneks lUime, 4')1; la i Engenins IV., 47.i); C-onncll 

crowned Etnperdr by Cleirtt j • of Ckmst mce, 47o; Martin 

ani, 461; death of (iregory, I V., 470; Oninril of Biisle, 

461; rialins of the Popea to | 470; Nicholas V., 470; tie- 

Universal aupremacy, 461 ;j clino of the moral jmwer of 

Pa^'chal IT., 461 ; the (Joiint^ the Papary, 471 ; Nlcholaa 

ess Matilda leaves her pos- 1 revives the temporal poAver, 

sesrimis to the Pope, 452; j 471 ; 8t, Peter% founded, 172; 

the (piestloii of investlrures | tli« Vatican built, 472; Mliw 

settled, 462 ; CwirordajL of i II., 472; arouses Europe 

WomniL 462 ; the Onflfs ^ind : against ihe Turks, 472 ; 8ix-' 

the GhilieMines, 462 ; Ifino- i tiis IV.. 472; seeks the nnir- 

Centll., 452; resisted by tile der of Loiotizo de’ Mediol. 

Homans, 462; (..Arnold of 478; failure of the phit, *78; 

llrescla, 462; Adrian IV., i the Pope excornmunicateN 

46:l; crowiH Frederick I. ! the Florentines, 47d, 174; 

emperor, 468: Alexander. Innocent Vll I., 474 ; Alex 
HI,, 46-8 j FveucrlcU seta up under VI., 474; hiiye his 

Victor I V. 08 Pope, 463; the election, 474; off«*rM the 

Lombard .Lo^u*', 463; Alex- crown of Naples t<.> Charles 

Huduf fliva France, 468; VIK, of France, 476; niakes 
Paschal 111,468; Frederick an alliance with Fcidinand 

ncknowledgeH Alexander as of Naples, 476; Charles oc- 

Pope, 4.')3; treaty Coll- cuples Rome, 476; rom|»ols 

stance, 463; Hlcity 'snhjrct the Popetoanbmit to him, 

to the Pojje, 464; InncK'eiit 476; the Pope Joins the 

HI., 464; quarrel with Otjo league against Charles, 476 ; 

ly., 454; deatlwnf TiitiooziH, refuses tj) see !»lm, 476; 

•1.64; llmtoiins III., Popuj failnrq of the French iuva« 

4 t.6; quarnd with Frederick* si on, 477; Orehar H(trgiM 

If ,4.65.466;quurreM>etween selxea the R >m (gno, 477; 

Frederick- and Gregory IX., death of Ale\nntler VI.. 476; 

4.65; the Pope exc.omiiiiv:l- JuIIim II,, 476; organlxns 

cafes the Empon’«r.4So ; shuts the Le igm’ of Cambray. 479; 

Ibe Holy Aepnlchre agalfist excommunicates the, Vciie- 

him. 46.5; revl . es the bom- tlans, 4?9; regains the R)- 

bard heigne against, blin, niagnR^479; seeks lo diTve 

466;''ireafy of 8 m Gertnano, the Krench fyom Italy, 480; 

4.6»i; the war re awed, 467; Ihe Holy beagiie, 480 ; seek.s 

death of Gregory IX., 467 ; to expel the Spaniards also. 

Imn>cent IV., 457 ; deniatids 480; death of Julius, 480; 

tlienneondilioiinlsiibniiasion Leo .K.. 481; favors the 

of the Emi>eri>r, 467 : flitw to Spaniards, 481; reveiwfs of 

Lyons, 467 ; repulsed by ihu the French, 481 ; ivace with 

sovereigns of Eui-ope, 467 ; L-aiis XII., 481 ; Francis I. 

blasphi-nions claim of the , invades Italy, 481 ; ihe Pope 

Pope, 467 ; C'luncll of Lyons. makes iieace with Frnnd.s, 

*57 ; the 1* 'pc sets UP a rival 481 ; selflsh ixillcy of Leo, 

Kmperor.AnT ; war with Con- 481 ; make^* an alliaUce with 

rnd i'f Sicily, j468; nffpm thti the Eniperur Charles V., 

Imperial rrl^wn to Ileriry i 482; IntrMi'Ctual spletul r 

IM. of Rnglund, 468; Alex- ! of la'o’s reign, 482; his 

Hodet TV, ..468; his pln'i« of doitth, 482; Adrian VL, 48'2, 

a •grandlr.ement thwarted by ; 4*'3; ensPilns the emperor, 

Manfred of .'?Fdly, 4.-68; Ur- i 48-1; Clement Vtl., 483; 

bun IV., 468; offers ,the secretiy oi'pnscs Charles, 

•crdi|a of Sicily to Charles of | 483 ; Imttle of Pavl i* 483 ; 

ArPu, 468; Clement IV,, j Charles uiantsr of I talyt 483; 

t458; cKiwn- riuirlei King' the Rope encourages the 

of Sicily, 4A0; Gregory X , ► plqtt imatnid Chafles, 483. 

460; checks the ambi l>>ns <1«- . 484; organizes -the Holy 

sl-^ns of Cbttrlei,46',»;, Nlch- i Leame .Hgalnat Fraud- 1., 

* “ J ; ni., 469; Martin |V., : 484; 1lotp« i^lunJeied bv 

enipved tu I.,, A*eipers,4n;) ; rolmina’s Army, ' 484 ; the 

l^**.^:>5“**-\ontsli1on. 4no< B >n1- ; P»qHs sillntHts to the etnpe- 
• ‘W ‘ ; Mn Jwbf lee, Mr, 484 ; retaliates uik.u 

with P.»rtllp Odonna, 484; attempt (in. 
» ■ '**m 1 *^’miice. 466, ti!6; NH^des, 484; Ibniu' taken i 


and mckod by the Constoblp 500 ; the King of Italy warn* 

de Boni bQiraftrmy, 484f46t4; the Pope, 500.; the 4^ 

the Pope a prikonor, 486; asks pnotectioh Hf PniHda^ 

escapes to Orvietto, 486; the 60tt.f R* iiie wcnpled Dy the 

Holy League revived, 48.(f; It'dlan army. 500; mB of 

the French 1 tvaMon, 486; tlie temiwml power i>f th» . 

t'harles successful, 486; the Papnoy, 510; fm GDcumenl- 

Popv>*s designs against Fbu'- cal Connell oM860, 610; the 

eiice, 4Hrt; treaty * if Cam- itifolllbUlty df the'^pupe (To- ’ 
bray, 486; Florence subniiTS, . creed, 610. 

486; Charles crowned eiu- Pnperua, SOo. 

psior,-4Mi; death of Clemont PaphlRgontii, KLigdoin of, 

Vlt., H8«; Paul HI.. 487 ; 311. i 

enconrageii the Florentines Papineau, I^nls J., 12o5, 1206. 

to rdiel, 487 ; qiiiirrri wlih' Papins, 366. 

ihe emperor, 487 ; driili of Para, 1246, 1247. ' 

Piml,. 487; JulhiB HI., 488; Parairuay, Republic of V Hls- 
Pattl IV., 488 ; failure of his tory of. 1^58-1200; Vno- 

attempt tn expel the Span- giajdilcul po-itlon, 1258; the 

lard.s from Naples, 4^8; the Spanish rule, 1268; a de- 

Refirmatl.iu, 488; Ooimdl pendency of T’mi, -1258; the ’ 

ofTreiit,488; IgnatIuN Lo,V(»- je.siiir Mt-8ibiM, 1368; the 

In, 488 ; the Society of Jasiis Revolution, 1250; the Re* 

founded, 488; the JesniN, Public, 1250, 1260; war U'lth 

4H9, 400; persecution of rlio Brazil, I26(i; contmVersy 

Vnudols, 480, 400; the Ilo- with the United States, 

miiti ln4piixltb.li, 400; tho l2i»n; war with Bmall, the 

Hdbriiuitjiiti stamped niit In Argentine Confederatlmi 

Italy, 400; tlu^ 'hirks in and I'fngiiay, 1260; sulise- 

lt;jly,40n; batGcnf Lepantn, fpient history, 1-260. 

400; the P.'pn engroHaed In Prti r'limeat, ■ rlgln of, 308. 
tetiip'iral aff.drs, 401 ; Clem- P,-ird4». Pmi Mauusl, Prosblent 
eiif VTII,. 491 ; .selZt^s the nf Peiu, 1250. 

Diiithy of Ferrara, 401 ; Ur- I^Hredes. Gen,. President of 
lian VTTI., 401; the Pope Mexico, 1 -'41, 

0 nde:iV 4 ?rs to extend his rule Parejii, Afltnlral, 12-52. 
over Veri4ce, 401 ; Paul V., PhiIm, City of, 407, 503, .AOI, 

402; the .Fesiiits exptdled ,5o-2, 1)11-615, 6‘24, (VJfi, 629, 

frotn Venice, 402; Clement 63-2. 034, t:40, 644, (.47, fin I, 
XIV., 497; dlss-ilves the or- 6’i2, 656-661, 0«2, 683, 6V5, 

der of the Jesuits. 407 ; the iiKT, 69-2, 700-702, 726. 734, 

French Hevolntion, 497 ; the 73*)-7.52, 781, 784, 788-70ft, 
Pope deprlve(i of bis posses- 800-803. 

Biotw, 407 ; Pins Vl., 407; Paris. Trtvttles of, .591, 592^ii 
the J*opo. eonioelled to cede 728, 782, 786, 797, 907,909, 

Bolngna, RuiUagna and 998,103.5,1036,1137,1149, 

Ferrara to I- rntn-e, 754 ; Pari<, son of Priam, 224, 0 

Pius VT. made p is-inei by Paris, Count de, 701. 7!t3, 806. 

* the Krenrh, 756; sr ot to Parker, .Matthew, Archbishop 
Fninre, 756 ; Rom h pillaged of Canterbury, 8'-3. 
by the Krencli, 756; the Parker, Kir Peter, 1143, ^ 

French defeat tlie King of Parliament, the English, <83 1, 
the Two Hiriliea, 758; the '‘Viis, 838, 841. 84-2; 861.871, 
Italian llepnbUcs, 497, loti- 874. 875, 879-862, 8.84, 000, 

758 ; I'ins V 1 1., 7 mi ; i rown» 931, 069. 

Napoleon eiuptU’i'r. 706; the rnrlliiment, the Good, 838. 

Papal States annexed to the Pariiainent of Great Britain, 
Frenrli empire. 773; llie the, 89;). S96, 969. c 

Pope excommnnleaies Na- Pa» linmeiii, the Little, 884. 
poleon, 773; Pins VH. a Parlmmeiit, Hie Long, 879- 
prhoiier at Fontaineblean, 861. - 

773; fall of Napole-.n, 498; pRrlla?ni’'nt, ilm Rump, 8S4. 
tre-ity of Vienna, 498; the Parliament i.f Paris, tbe, 643, 
Pofierec .vpv.sblspoase-'slon.'*, . 727, 732. 733. 

498; the Jesuits restored, Parllamerit, the Turkish, 1004. 

498 ; death of Gi pgory XVI., Parli.nmmtury Rtd\a in in Eng- 
500; the GregoriatiL .500; land, 931-- 
Pins IX., olK); his liberal Parma, Duchy nf, erected by 
measures. 500; a national Pope , In ins III,, 488; Chtii- 
guard organize!. .501 ; A ns- vlano Farnese made Duke, 

tria I'CCttpb s Fernu a, 501; 4M ; war of the Spanl^jSUC- () 

Revrdmlon of 1^48, 501 ; the cession, 495; the Dticliy 

Pn|)e flies to Oae ta, .51)1 ; the’ g>en to the Empemr wf 

Oman Repulillc. 5oi ; the Germany, 490 ;cun8cfqnen(;«i 

Ing of the Two Sicilies and of the French Revolnrloh, 

the FretirhRejniYiIlc espouse 497; Parma given to Marla 

the nuise of the Pone. .502; Louisa, 498; Insiinvction of 

Rome taken by the Wench, 1 m;) 0, J9J) ; quelled by Aiis- 

502; fiUl of tile Tte,iubHc« trIa, 499; Itevohulon of' 

5(}2; Rome garrisoned by 18.59, .503; Parma annexed 

FVeinrh tpaips; retqrn of to Sarrhiila, 50-3, „ 

fbe P 'pe, bO'i; pins etipmwea -Pa' ina Prince of. 487,084,687, 2 ,. 
ftbsoln ' Isip, 502 ; the Austro- 863, 109.5, 1096. ^ 

Italian war of IHfitV, .503*50*1 ; Purr, Cjitharlne, Queen <Jf 
RooiHuua annexed to SkN England, 857. 
dinia, 505 ; Ihe Kingdom af Partheiidn, the, 281, 995. 

Italy,, r07 : the SeptHmber Parthenopean Republic, theji 
Om .'entlMii, 5(j8VIMrlbaMl’B 758. 

. ontbrsHk, 5<iH,.500; siirren- Parthia, KJiiigci^mi qf; deiicrlp- . 
der of Mentoiino. 509 ; (he tlon of, 3T7 ; InhaliUanta, 

Km neo -German 'wi»r. 509; 317; 8ifljJ**ct trt‘ Persia# 318’; 

the French eviivkata UotiMi, ' tu Alexander the Greats 318; 
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the kinplom founded, ^18; 
early 31S;’ WHIM wiMi 
8yrm,. illH; Hlliiincer. wjrli 
]Uiiiie,31{l; warMwirh Uoihc, 
SI 9, S7;i;>jy;f, S.t4,!l9«; (lolml; 
t»f OiJiBfms. SI 9, U7:i; j^yria, 
Piiloxtiiie.aiul PlKeiiida 4: <ii- 
au«ie(l,';il9; Arsac«M*XXV , 
ifto; (IcfVflteiJ by Ti'iijaii, 
;L'0; Volit-CVM lli., :’.20; (U*- 
fe;a.fil l).v Maivus AnreliuN, 
S20; Ai we^' XXX., S‘.2I, 

12IIH; nsbfiilioM of tin! Per- 
fjiiin.'*, :52ir l.'US; f 'JI of the 
Piii-thiilii kiriKth'ln, S'^1, 
riii'V.'>atr4, *'f i’ei'Miii, 

iii -2, 2iS;^2l 

PaHclial' 'll., 1*01)0 of lloiiir!, 
4r>i, iVil. 

rasdiiil III., IV'iu! nf Koine, 
4.13. 

l*a.sk i(‘ w i tell, I'ri n (•e'/T3')7 . 

\ru\vity., ilie Peace (if. 996. 
P ish 111. 'pl enty of, .'io9. 
J’swsoviT, the, ;‘i6. 

Patiiy , KiiMli! of, 661. 

Puteriiii, the, P'O, 

Pall iai ('lull Peil*»'|, the, "S-.'il. 
Palriciaii ‘>1 th'.!, Uoniaiis, H J. 
Piitricii, ilie Koiiian, >346. 
P.ittersoii, (Jen. Uohcil, 1167. 
Paul, St. , 2911, 

Paul, IlislKij) of Naihonne, 

Paul II., P(i|>e of llonie, &JS. 
J’aul 1 1 Popi' of Koine, 4ST, 

Pi 111 IV., Pope of Koine, 48S, 
87;}. 

Paul V., P >pe ol' Koine. 491 
Paul 1., O'/.in of Kii'isia, 1031. 
Paiiliiiiis, Ili.sluip, HI 1. 
J’auiilius, Siiaioiiiii.s, Oil, H08, 
• WHO. 

P»itliH, Ahull ins, 

I'aiiliH. li. ;Kiiiiliu.s, 287. 
Paiipi-iVsin at Kouie, ;}o7. 
Puiisaiiiiis, '2l'i, 247. 

I’aii.siiiiia.'j, Kiiiy of Sparta, 
26.1. 

Pavffl, Hatt'e of, 48:], 072. 

Pa/./.i, Ilie, 4T:i. 

, Peace, llu! lOinllo s. 419. 

Pea KM^e. Hattie uf, 1170. 
Peasaiit.s’ Kevolt, tin*, .7o7. 

J'l a aiil.s’ War, th", .Mi l. 
Peilra/.a, ()(!ii., Prebiilent of 
]\kj.'xico, 1240, 

Peih'ii 1., Hiiipcroi' of Hra/.il, 
,^217. 

Pcilro II., Ihiipift-or fC Krazii, 
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l(tS'>, 
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^ 10.S8. " ' 
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Pei-ho I’orts, the, T220, 1221. 
Pekali, KUig of iBraol, 9*2. 

. Pel^li, King of Israel, 9*2. 
PeEiri, 9S4, 978, 1218, 1220- 
12'>2.'’ 

Pelasgl, the, 223, 323. 

Pvlayn, King of Siwiii, 973, 
lOflC; iCGtl. 

Pelham, Henry, 

PeliipohnexuM, the, ‘J^2, 229. 
PuIopouiieBlaii War, tha, SliS- 
265. 

Pemberton, Gen. J. C., 1174. 
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Pi'mbroUe, Earl of, 077. 
Pembroke, Williuiu, Earl of, 
829. 

Pc 11^), 12.')!. 

Penguin, Cnptun; of the, llfiO. 
Peninsular War, the, 771-782, 
919, 920, 1087. 

* 01111 , Willhiiii, 1131,' 1132. 
ViiiiMylvarihi, 11.11, 1I.‘I2. 
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1174. 
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I’epin, King of Italy, .*>10, r>23. 
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FraiikM, 441, MO, .517, 974. 
iVpin of llei'iHt:i|, r»l;i, r»l6. 
.*e.piii, Count of Minurhiiuo, 
467. 
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.*eit*y, Ijord, 946. 
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.*ercy. Sir llenry, 842. 
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307-309, :jr)7. 
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■ricles, 249-*2.'i.5. 
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l*errv. Commodore M. C.,llfi3, 

12:11. 

I'erry, Lieut. Oliver II., ll.M. 
'(ffiyville, Hattie of, 1169. 


Persian Kiiipire, the: History 
of, 200-210; de.scri, tio'i of 
l’er.sia, 200 ; inliahiiant-, 201 ; 
reliaioii, 201 ; early hist ry, 
201, 202 ; Acha'inein .<5 funiil.s 
• the kingdom, *2112 ; snijerl 
t'» .M<'dia, 2»IJ; reia:ii of Cain - 
bys-es 1., 2*12; iitrlli of < \vnis, 
202; he escapes from Media, 
2o:{; he ids a rev<4i, 2o3 ; 
Hiibdue.s Media, 203; fminds 
the Medo-Pei-siaii empire, 
203; his coniiin'sts, *20*.; 
takes Hahylon, 2o:>; makes 
it the second capital of his 
oiuiiire, *201; death of Cyrus 
*204; Caiiiby-seji IJ , 2ili; 
KardiH(Snierdi.s) put in death. 
204; ■t^ambyj^sert. ro Hpiers 
Egypt, 20;>; persiciites the 
Egyptian.^, 2i.'>; ihe fulse 
Sineidis, ■20.'»; reign i>/ Dari 
'KS I., ‘20.»; .sniidile.i (he re- 
vulted iiroYiiice,s, ‘2U7 ; the 
SiitrapicK, 207; poliiiral sys- 
tem of Darius, *207 ; ilie Pun- 
janl) and Scinde C'liMjuered. 
207; the.Sc.vthiansconi|uereil, 
‘207; Thrace tributary, 207; 

I extent of the empire. 207 ; 1 
revolt of iliB .Asiaiic Greeks, I 
' 207; Darius qiiellM It, 20.s; 
European Greece attacked, 
20 .S; expedition of Manlo- 
iiiu.s, 207 ; Mec.uiHl (I'recinii 
e.\pedlti(iri,20.S; the Persiiins 
defeated Marathon, 208; 
reign of.*jterxea the (In-Jit, 
20 .8; prepaiiiiidiiH f>>r the iii- 
va«iiiii of Greece, 208; irm- 
Hiige. nf the Hellesiiout, 210; 
battle nf TlmriieqiylKf, 211; 
the Peitiiaii flehf defeated at 
Salam^s, 211 ; XerxcH re- 
treats info Ahw, 211 ; Mar- 
don i us lief lilted at Plati4!a 
and .MywiU', 21*2; liwt yeaiit, 
<.«f Xerxes, ’2P2; his dcatli, 
212; Artaxerxna King, 
212 ; revolt of Lybia and 
‘Egypt BUbdiied, 212 ; Xerxes 


11., 212; DaHiis IT., 212; 
the MediaiV* revolt suhdned, 
212; Egyjit h>Mt, 212; Asli 
Minor Hiihdiusi, 21*2, 21-!; 
Artaxerxes 11., 213; levuD 
of CyriLs, *213; battle '-f Cu- 
iiaxu, 214,' ileatb of ('yru.s, 
214 ; retreat of the tun tlioii- 
sund, 214 ; war wit)* Grei^co, 
214; fnieriiii! tronhles, 214; 
battle of (hiidns, 214; peace 
of Aii’iiilddas, 214 ; revolt of 
t.'yprii.s, 'Jl.j ; deaih of Arhi- 
xiTXi's n., 21;'); Ochiis be- 
eoiiies King us Artaxerxes 

111., 21.'); i'fvolt of Aitiiba- 
xiH. 21.‘); iinMuccessfiil inva- 
sion 'f Egypt, 21.'); inlenial 
tiiiiibh-.s, Jl,'); Hag'iiiH, *2l;‘i; 

A rse.s, ■Jl;'), 2 1 6 ; I).i > i iiit III., 
21li; war with M!u:eiloii, 216 ; 
battle of 1 I 1 C Granii us, *216; 
battle ..f AibelH,216, fall of 
tile Per-ian empire, ■2!6; 
Pei.si.!i. .siinjecl to .Mexiiiidcr 
fbe Great, '21*1. 

’ci>i:i, .Modem Kingdom of: 
Hi.si‘-ry <.f, 1207 1'213: ge e 
grapbical pn.sitiiili, I'JOT ; the 
Persians throw oil llie P ii- 
tliiaii y ke, mid establish [ 
their ii)de]ieiideiice. 398,.‘}99. | 
1*208: reign of A rlaxer.it e.s 01 I 
Ai'de>liir, 39.s, 1*28; wars I 
with Rome, .398, 402, liMi, 4(18, j 
419-121,4*23, 4*:4, 1'208 ; Aria- j 
Xerxes |■(^stores ,Ma;:isin,l'20'‘; j 
reigiiH of th'* two Sa|) is. | 
1208, l'2ii9; Khosrii Nusliir- | 
, 1 '208, 1209; tin 
junire. I'20>; ciiiicjnesls of 
Ihe. Persian king, I2i9; 
Kho-'ni wiests the A-latir 
and Ah'ieaii |irnvinces |V. m 
t,)ie Roiiiiin empire, liii'.l, 
12I0; M Ininiiiied'.s predir- 
tioTi, 1219; hist years of 
.Klesrii, I2H>; Hiroes hecoinr.s 
king, 1210; llte Ariihian (ton- 
<|iii*'l, 97 '2, 1210; Miigisiu ex- 
terminated, I 2 II 1 ; Pe\'jiia he 
comes Mohaiuiiiedan, I 2 I 0 , 
1211; resiuratiuri of the iii- 
depe'iid<'n'’t‘ of Persia l‘y,'<of- 
far, 1*211; the Seljukiaii 
'I'nikK compjer tin.* kingdom, 
1 *211; Tognil Heg, 1211; 
iei*.;n of .Miilek Shah, l-'li ; 
the Tartar compiest, 1211 ; 
IsmaH re-eBlali ishes the na- 
tive kingdom, 1*211: iclmi 
of .Aliba.s, r2l2; I’v*rsiii eoii- 
ipiered by the AllghanH, 
.21*2; Nadir Shah iliiv».s 
them out, and restorcH ihe 
kingd.'lii, 1212; Aga Mo- 
lianiined Khan, 1213; wuik 
with Kiissiu, 1213; iicceHsiori 
of Nasr-ed-din, V213; war 
with Kiigland, 1*213; the 
.Shuh's vinii to Euro) It-,. 12 13. 
■erth. 944, Ul.'i, 951, 9.52, 9.56. 
9.57. 
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*erlh, Earl of, 9(>7. 
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39;i. 

’em, Rejuildic of; Ilkstory of, 
1247-l2;50; gpogra|i1iiciil l)o- 
sltiun, 1247; tlie kingdom 
of the liiras, 1247. 1248; 
comineHt of Pern bv 'Pi'/ari'", 
1121), 1248, 1249; Metllenients 
of the S]Uiniards, 12-19; tlie 
Viceroyiiliy, 1249; Pern 1*0- 
coiiies iiidepoiident ol Spain, 
1249; till! Rcpilldic, 12i9; 
Simin Hoi/es Ihe Cbhicha Isl- 
ands, V25u; war with Spain, 
1259; Pmdo TtictaUir, 1250; 
iht; war with S))aiti renew eil, 
1250; defeat of Ihe'SiiuiiiMU 


fl(*et, 1*2.50; Pardo elected 
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' 1119,1120. 
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•eveme^ik', 818. 
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.57. 
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I’bariM'es, I he, 104. 
l’liar.-salja,,lJrittle of, 28*?’, 375. 
I'liea-ants, Jale of, 703, 

Pheidoii, King of Argus, 232. 
Phera*. ■di.i, *271, 

Pljhli.s/h4\ •2i)l,2‘)2.- 
PhiliideTphla, 1131, 1132, 1146, 
1149. 

PhiletaMiiM, Kliy; of Pergn- 
iniis, ;;o7. 

l*hili|i II. 2 King of Miic<*doii, 
•.;:2-274. 

Pliilip V., King nf Miicedoii, 
2S4--J8I). ;{.-*4, 

Philip II., King nf F|)aiii, 67(i, 

677, 682-6H4. 8ljtlt8'i2, MiiS, 

869, 1072-107.5, 1092-10UI'-, 

II '27, 

Philip 111^ King of Spain, 
Kit:). 

i*hi ip IV., King nf Spain. 873, 

. 107-., 1076. 

Pliiliji’Y, King of Sjxiin, 49.5, 

71.5, lo7i!. 

Philip, King of .Syria, 306. 

I’liiiip (the Aribiiiii), Emperor 
of Rome. 399. 

Philip, German King. 537. 

Philip, C niit of Flander^t. 636. 
Philip, Laiidgrave of ll(.;saen, 

.5.57. .558. 

Phili)) I., King of Kraiice, 633, ■ 
634. ^ 

Philip 1 1. (Angnstiisi. Kin-jr of 
Eraiicc, i:.:;ii-«;iii, H'-'4-8'27,9.8I3. 
Pliilip 111. (the Hold), King of 
Fniinv, Ii42. 

Philip I V. (the Fair), King of 
France, 642-647. 

I'liili)) V. (ih<! ia.>iig), King of 
France, 648. 

Philip VI., King of Fr.nce, 
618-6.51 H-if), 8:17. 

Philip, Duke of Ihirgiindy, 
1092. 

Phili)) the Kohl, DiiRe of Bur- 
gundy, 6.53, (i.56, 657, 1091. 
Phili|) the (hioil, Duke of Hiir- 
gnmly, OaS-lKk}, 8-44. 1091. 

Philip An*hiilivie(, 279. *280. 
Pliilipiia, Queen of Kiigluiid, 
(..51, 8;i8. 

I*))ilip)>a, Qu>*(‘n of Portugal, 
Kts;}. 

PhiIip|K> Egalitf', Biike of Or- 
leiiiis, 733. ►'ifee JJukc of Or- 

h'tltiH 

Pliilildiaiigh, Battle of. 96.5. 
Philipiij, Battles of, 288, 377. , 

Pliili)ipj, Va., llattle of, 116y 
Pliililipicb, the, of Dc 'V 
Iheiies, 273; of (.'icero ' 

Philipidcns, Einpomr 
EumI, 4'24. 
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PliiliMtiii, tyj. 

Pliilistine8,4hc, 70 8^ 

Philo, Puhliliiis, 340. 
Pliil'>|i(i.>iU(.'n, 2K4, 

PhocAM, Kinporor of the Kn«t, 

PhoMiiciH, History «if, 180-188; 
d<'Hori|>ti4jii »jf the cnuritry, 
1><0; of th<! 

IHl ; early hietory, Irtl, i vi; 
growth of coP-iriHMce, IMI, 
ISJ; niaoiiriictiiroN, 
gliiHrt hiowing, 182; ihven- 
tioo of lotter-i, I8:i; civiliKa- 
ti >0, IjS;}; religion, 18.'i; Ahi- 
liMu!, 184; reign oV 11 ini in, 
181, isr>; Ji .wer of T>T'‘, 184. 
IK.'i ; iillinnci* with I-rin-I, 
181; interniLl dislurhiiiKV.s, 
ISfi; l''th hiiiil, 18'); 42listsiw', 
IHo; Pygmalion, 18,i* (light 
of Dido. IH.’i ; (.'iirrlmg'- toiiiid- 
ed, IN.'i; Phceiiieiii KuhjcTl to 
Ass.vHm., l'^t>; Tyro lniHiegi-d 
by i^irg 'll, ISO; (’vi*nn lost, 
180; 'lyro lakioi hy Seinm- 
rlno-ih, ISC; Si-loii Jo-tr 'yed, 
ls7 ; tlui .Seythimi iiivjiHioo, 
187 ; PlKfllicia fiiihjrct to 
Kgypi, 1S7 ; Tyn* tnkcii hy 
Ncliiii.;hadii(‘//.tir, iS7; llii- 
liyloiiliiii e!iy,n>im\r^y, 187 ; 
PhaMiirla Mohj<‘(V to il\' sia, 
187, 1^8; .Mcxa'idor the 
(iinit <'''ii(|n(!r'i iMiocnii'ia, 
188; Nnh,sci||t<uit history. 18S. 
Pht'Koi'toH. King<»f Media, 198, 
Phrygh, 188. 

*inren/n, llatllo <»f, 4fiC, 7'Jii. 
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Pi tH and Scots, the, 8(10, 811), 
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tiini-t mil/ Ktro}/. * 

Pierre, Franklin, 'llC:j, IIGI. 
I'ike, ICH. 

Pilate. I'oiitins. 107, -8*,. 
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Pilgrimage of tinu’e, tie', SoO. 
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.a7-C:i. 

'ifiow, Fort. 11 CO. ^ 

.‘mUie, llatl*'* i f, S'l.S, 9.'t"i. 
Pinto, I'Vi'imn Memle/, l-J;29. 

I ira'UH, --H.:, :'CI, 

Pirates, I hr IliyriiM, .'IIS; tlio 
t'ilirian. 'ics. ;I7 1 
Pisav Ite nhlir ol ; tJrowth of, 
417; the Ki-]Mlhlie erttale 
li.-^li'd 447; snhjert t' Fh>r- 
riue, ili'l. ('hinhvi ^■I1I. of 
Fniiire re'ilort'sj iis iiidi']ti<ii- 
deiua*. 47C; reaimim-red hy 
Khirence, 479. 

Pisai, (‘ouiii'd i f, olo, 

Pwa'd. Viitorio, 

Pisi 'trains, iltx. 

Piso. li. Calpurnin.M. 372. 

Pitt, Williain, Kan .-f Chat 
ham, 681. CS^, Wi-IMIS, I ICC, 
1 1 to. 

Pitt, William, 7c:i. 7CS, 90*. 
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PittacoH of Mifylene, 237. 
Piitslmruh Landiiig, Tattle of, 
• 1 IC9. A'lV' t 

. jfiH* .Tins ll., PoiM- of Uonie, 472. 

>. ofi Y., PoiK* of lUnve, C,S1, 

• ij* .;:\V1 , Popo of Komh, 497, 

1., Pope of Home, 70i), 


PiiiH TX., PopP! of Aome, 500* 
r^JO. 

Pi'/.arro, Franciaco, 1)2G, 1248, 
1-49. 

Plzarrn, Gonzales, 1249. 

I'i'/zighithmo, Onatle of, G72. 

Placeotin, 363. 

Plip idia, 412,413. 1060. 

Plafiie, J^he, at Athena, 2V9; 
at Home, OO'l ; ill Gorinaiiy. 
r>43 ; at liondon, hs7. 

Plugties of Egypt, the. .'i.'i-.CC. 

Planiageiiet, Gt!oflre 3 ', OiO, 

<m, Hji. 

Plaotageoet, Henry, (J3G. &e. 

Jh'nifi It. nf Knphuvl. 

Pl.iHsey, H iflie of. '91 ». 

I’hitii, Kio de la, I2.C7. 

iMunea, 2r>.l, 200 . 

Plata-a, Ihitllo of, 212. 24r*. 

Pliitt'hsirgh. Haitle of, 11.6.9. 

lhautin.s, 38C, M),s. 

Pleasant Hill. Itattle of, tl7G. 

.311, :i4C. 

Ple»9r"i!e, wife <d Pepin of 
ITensial, .616. 

Plessis-Pnislin, Maiwhal dii, 
701. 

Plevna, Kiege of, 1061-1057. 

Plinv tho Younger. 391. 

Plntarrh, 39i. 

PlYniouili (Ndony, the, 1129, 
1 130. 

Pivmooth Comninv, the, 1129. 

P ", tin! Plain of the, 322. 

Po. the Itiver, 322. 

I'oduhrad, Georgiy King of 
H ihi'inia. .647. 

Poili-TS. (i3H. 

J'oiliers, victory of Clovis near, 
.61 1. 

Poiti(!\N, llaltln of, 6.61, 6.52, 
H-iS. 

Poitou, Ihichy of, 638. 

|•oh^nd : anhjeetio thedermnii 
Emperor, a2s, .530; lirKl par- 
tition of, .683, t02<; leeoiid 
parlilion of, .6S&; thiid p"- 
titi 111 of, .685; revolt <»f the 
Pole*!, under KoseiiiH/ko, 
fiS.6; in.surreetioi) of Isle, 
10.33; inHiirrecfi *11 ef 18.3, 
930, ,1030; the fiiiMsiaii Kiiig- 
riom • f I'olaml. I'-.'U. 

Pole, t'ardinal, Sot*, SCI-S(V>, 

I’ol**. Wdliain de la, Ihike of 
Mnnolk, 844. 

Poligr *13 Prinee, 788. 

Polish Sne«’<is?*i»Mi, wai t*f the, 
49ft, .671, 7^'3, 724, IU76. 

Polk. .fand^N K .. 11 Cl. 

Polleiitia. Hattie of. 411. 

Pollorli, Gener d, 92'*, 932. 

Pol *. Mlirro, 978 I2l«.. 

Polyr ii'j), .8t.. 62-3. 

PoIa giiol.is, i'li. 

Pol.ispeiThoii. Kegent of Macc- 
doii, g.'Mi, 2SI, 

Poi:'.h:il, Miiripiiii of. P’KO. 

Poiio-rilni .''Wedi.sh, 1033. 

Pomfiel, Peti-r of, ^JC. 

IVimptidoiir, Marchioness of. 
7:C-T*»8. 

Pompiedins, "64. 

Poiiipi'ii, I lest met ion of, 3S9. 

Ponipi y. Ciieius (tho EUioi ), 
CC i. 3i;7.';'6s. 

Pompey, I'nejus (the Great', 
:iCS-37 1. 

1*0111 pey, .S* xtil.«*. 377, :178. 

Pooee de le-oii, .lohli, 1125. 

Pondicherry, 913. 914 

Pont dll Gai'il, the, (i22. 

PoMlgreVo, M.. 12' 0. 

P.mli leV War, 1137. 

PontMie.<*'<, iln-, 3 '9. 

Pontine >1.11 idieii. the. -76. 

PoiniUH, King of SamniiMi), 
310. ;wi. 

Poiitns, Kingdom of. .311-314. 

Vuor Law', the English, 927. 


l*op«, Gen .lohn, 1172. 

P. pe of Rome, tho. *Se« the 

Popolanf GroSH*, 47'\ « 

Pi»ppa, Hie Monk, 1167. 

P iipica Si hi lie, ;JS7. 

Pol ter. Adiiiii al. 1). I)., 1176, 
118. 

Port lindHon, Siege <T, 1174. 

Portliiiid, Duke of 919. 

Porto Bello, Capturn of, 901, 
9tt9. 

Port Repilhlic, Battle of, 1171. 

l*ort Royal, N. S., 1133, 1200, 
1202 . 

Port Ruytil, S. C., Capture of, 
1168. 

Portsmouth, N. H, 1130. 

Port-nioiith N ivy Yard, 1IG7. 

Portugal, Kingilou) of : history 
of. 1080-10.88; geogniphiral 
)ioHi1ion. 1089; earliest in- 
iiahilants. 1080; snhtlned hy 

1080; the Sarafeii coinpli'st, 
1080; n*cov<‘re<l hy the CIii ik- 
tiaiis, 1080; erected into a 
n.uiily, locc, 1080; origin 
of the wo'd Portugal, PWI; 
Sam ho I. fniii ds the King 
doiji of Portngil, lOSO; 
reigns of .Mfonso If. and 
Diiiis I., 1081; Alfonso IV., 
10 1; niiirder of Iftes de 
('astro, I0S2; fnry of Doin 
Pedro. !(I82; ieig?i of Pedn* 
1., 1082; Feinando 1, IOS’2; 
Jcuiiii I , 10S3; his r<iiM|in>sls 
ill Africa, 1083; nisiitime 
enterprises and ilisi ox ei ies 
of the Portuguese. 10S;i; 
leipn of Alfonso A'.. 1083; 
Dtaii Pedro ilriven inloie- 
hcllioii, 108'3; •loam IT., 
108-1; hi-* refo'ins, I0.S4; 
pi ts a ainsi him, lOS I ; 
prospiMity of Pol Inga), I08j ; 
the Cape of Good Hope 
doiihled, 1084 ; reign of 
Maiilicl, 10 '4; the Poltn- 
giiese in fndia, I0'‘4. los.*; 
their Posse*'*ioiiK and ilitlili. 
eiiee in the Ea.st, IOS.5; dis- 
coxery of r-fzll, 108.6; .joani 
HI., lO'ft; Hra/il c.'loni/ed, 
1085; Sebastian, 1086; he 
invadi‘s Afiira, ios.6; is 
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rruBBfa ln<li')i«iidcnt of Po- 
land, a71; Utndunck. Wll- 
liiirn, Klocior, 671; M'.irk 
and RavciiHtKTic added to 
F*rii'‘i)ia. 57 i ; Frederick Wil- 
liam j<Mnif tlie liMiziieiif^iiin-t 
Loui-^ XIV., 571 ; |K‘!ai;e of 
K>wick, 575; Fredortck I. 
crests PnicMia into a kiiiK 
dinn, 57:1; war of tlie Span- 
ihli H^icreti’inn, 67-’'i; tri'Jity 
ot Utreclit, 574 ;^‘Pniaii;i iiii- 
dc-r Frederick I., oT.'i; Fied- 
erick Wj^lliiiiii I., 57'i; hid 

iKiccti Fiii'liaiueut, 575; mill- 
tiiry Htre^i^Ui; 575; pemeco- 
tio,» ot 4iie Crown J*riiice, 
571}; Frederick llie tJreat, 
ft7ii;r»8i; tile ftrsl Silesian 
war, r)7*i-578; tlie" neanid 
tSilesiiiii war, 57H ; war Afthe 
A iiMi riiin >-iiice,ertnioii, 57d-‘>7f'; 
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niiee with Kil^ltiiid, 578; , 
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JLiistriiiid, 57U; .(' 'iiveidion 
of K1 .‘ilerdcveii, 57U. .580; 
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luittle of the h, ti'M); 
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of T«eipz<g, .590 ; the French 
driven to the Miine, .5iR>; 
full of Napolc -n, 501 ; trenty 
of Purid, .501 ; return of Na- 
jioleoii, 50^; battle of Water- 
loo, 5U:i; treaty of Vienna, 
50i; the (lemiun tJuiiledem- 
tion, .502 ; deuiund tiir cou- 
atitnti .mil Bovoniineiit, 500, 
594; apiieuis for a united 
(lerinan.v, 1)94 ; FrtMicIi llevo- 
Intioii ui is:.ltl, .594; oiithr<‘. k 
at Brunswick, 59-t ; at Fr I'nk- 
f Tt, 504 ; I* ledeiick Wiiliaiii 
IV., 595; proHpoiitv of 
PniHsia, 50.>; tne United 
Diet, 50,5; the french 
Uevuliitioi'i of 1.84.8, 59.5; 
i-tVeci uiion Ptuasia. .505; 
oiiThrcak in Itcrlin, 595; tlie 
kiii^ yields t.i llie iiopnlar 
demand, .505; a National 
ASHiMiihly '.'ailed, 505; the 
Frankf.rt Parlianieiil and 
AwHimilily, .590; the Scliles- 
NViKllolslein trunlile, .500; 
the National AasemWIy, 50»i ; 
the Coiidlituti.oi, .59(), 507 ; 
the new Farliainenr, -500, 
.507; til). Kin;; of Pi iissia 
<ill'er<‘d til'- finiieiinl i'.i‘..wn, 
597 ; he refuses it., 5. *7 ; the 
(•erina.i iini<>ii, .50.*^ ; coii}'l'e-H 
of princes, .59 •; strujcj^le for 
tiermiin aiipi'eniacy, 500; 
I^riHsia aekn«i\vle<lge.H the 
Diet, 500; the tiermaii coii- 
(edcr.itioii re.stored, .5!»0; tlio 
.Si hleswig-llolstein war re- 
suined,.590; peace iviih Den- 
mark, 5 i0; insanity of the 
kint£. 509; his death, 509; 
W'illiiini I., 5.< I ; quarre.l with 
Hie Asseinhly, 5 ‘9; Count 
Von Itisiiiarcii. 509 ; his pol- 
icy, (iNt; the l>uni;li w.o*, 
f09, AOl ; Deiimaik r.-rtigns 
the DiicJii(‘s, (»oi ; iiiriiTcl 
with Ans’ria over the Ducli- 
I<*S, <)91, tui.', ; eo .Veiiti .ii ..I 
<«asl«in, tKli; the qiiari'.-l 
>\tlh Anstria re tewed, fibi; 
nlliaiK'.e wi h Italy, 092; 
II 'Istei 10 -cupiisl, Prii!<- 
Hia repudiates the (Jerinan 
corifetlei'iiti . 11 , <1(12; the Seve.a 
Weeks war begun, (ibJ; Man 
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oii])i«'d, 002; liHttle. of Laii- 
gens »l7. 1 , 002 ; eom)uesi and 
auiiexation of H.m over. 002, 
GO-t ; luitlle Ilf As -ball'eii- 
Imrg, tio.j; Frankfurt cap* 
tni..-'(i, 00:1; Ciiii. pleat of ibe 
Itliine lOiUilry, lio;l; Ails- 
tiian SileHia and Saxony 
overrun, do 1 : tio' king tak< s 
the liel.'l, 00:i; iikiasion id 
Ibilienii.-i, tiiKS ; liiillies of (lii- 
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(.'/bniiilif^rH, 0 5; Pnir-ia kii- 
iiveiiie ill Ceriii'iny.fio'): the 
Noilli tiennan conreden- 
lioti, 0o5 ; Ihe King o'' Pnis- 
fli i made Fresi«lent. 005 ; iiiil- 
it iry 0(111 ventiiiii kvitli Ihuleii- 
a^id llesHe llnliiliiirg. (ill5; 
tbe-rittamiititiiiieHHiK. De*»v 
ocrats. 0(Hi ; France de.iiaiidii 
the leD Im. .k of ibe ftbiiie, 
GOd.; tlm deiiiarid refuiwd. 


GOG; the LtiKembnrg quea- 
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